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TOUR    OF   A   QERMAV 

PRINCE,     (PUCKLBE   MfflKADj 

tliroagta  tba  Soatliern  and  West- 
em  parts  of  Ehigland,  Wales,  Irtt- 
laira,  and  Fraaee.— In  Srov 

**  Every  one  most  feel  a  certain 
carioaity,  more  or  leas,  to  know 
What  atranaers  say  of  us;  ilnd  the 
Gennan  Pnnce  is  one  who  will 
tell  them  Driihoat  oerwaony.*'— 
Litermy  OuardiaM. 

**  It  i«  an  original*  lively,  and 
•encible  eoUection  of  remarks  on 
England  and  Ireland,  by  a  person 
peenliariT  well  qaalified  to  form 
a  sound  judgment;  it  is  an  agree- 
able naixture  of  sketches  of  scene- 
ry, of  maaners,  of  character,  with 
pbiloeophical  observations,  show- 
ing ttie  man  of  many  lands  and 
many  tlKMiglits.  Pleasant  it  is,  or 
at  least  gratifying  to  the  curiosi- 
ty, to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
Qs :  peculiarly,  however,  is  it  gra- 
Ufyiag,  when  the  observer  is  one 
wboee  judgment  is  .to  be  respect' 
ed,  and  who  clothes  his  decision 
with  a  rich  store  of  Aincy  and 
iUasuative    remark;   stil\   more 
is  it  agreeable  where  the  eharac- 
ler  of  the  writer,  also,  is  so  fkr 
disdoeed  as  to  attract  the  invo- 
luntary good-will  of  the  reader.— 


THE  RB(m)RY  OP  VALlft- 
HEA0.  By  the  Rev.  EoBKKT  Wo* 
SON  Evjtils,  M.  A. 

*'  Universally  and  cordiaUv  do 
we  recommend  this  delightful  vo* 
lum^.  Impressed  with  the  gena* 
ine  spirit  of  Christianity ;  a  aiary, 
as  it  were,  of  the  feelings,  hopes, 
and  sorrows  of  a  family— it  comei 
home  to  all,  either  in  sympathy  or 
example.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  religious  household,  influen- 
cing to  excellence  all  within  its 
sphere.  We  believe  no  person 
could  read  this  work,  and  not  be 
the  better  for  its  pious  and  touch- 
ing lessons— Literary  ChuetU. 

'*  We  llearlessly  pronounce  this 
delightful  little  volume  to  be  not 
only  one  of  the  most  faultless,  bat 
every  way  valuable  works  it  has 
ever  follcn  to  our  lot  to  irecom- 
mend  to  public  perusal ;  and  we  d0 
thus  recommend  it  with  hearty, 
honest,  and  nraent  sincerity.**— 
StainJblrd  H»rat£ 

**  The  Rectory  of  Valehead  is  a 
beautiful  model  of  domestic  hih 
in  the  Chriitian  home  of  a  well-re- 
gulated (kmily,and  combines  lite- 
rary amusement  with  the  most  re- 
fined and  inlellectual   improve- 
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TUB  ECGHOMT  OF  MACHI. 
NKRY  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
By  CBAB1.B8  Baibaob,  E^.  Om 
Tol.  lano.  aotb. 


**0f  the  maMT  pnMieaUoM 
which  have  reoenllf  iwued  from 
the  prMM,  calculated  to  five  a  po* 
l^lar  and  attractive  form  to  the 
leealta  of  teieace,  we  look  upon 
tUa  Tolame  aa,  bvftr,  the  moat 
valaable.  Mr.  Babbage's  name  is 
well  known  in  connexion  with 
the  generml  auUeet  of  wiiich  he 
haa  hern  oadertaken  to  treat.  But 
it  wiU  be  diiAetilt  for  the  reader 
wlM  doea  not  poamaa  the  volume 
itaelC  to  underetand  the  happy 
Btyle,  the  judcment  and  tact,  by 
means  of  which  the  author  has 
contrived  to  lend  ahnoet  the  charm 
of  romance,  to  the  apparenily  dry 
and  technical  theme  which  he  haa 


which  imparta  equal  lift  to  tto 
wild  Indian,  the  weather-beaten 
aailor,  the  pietuieaque  pirate,  the 
lomantic  and  myiterious  tyranny 
of  Venice,  and  the  bold  ftudal  spi- 
rit of  the  middle  agea.  In  this  very 
work,  Heinrick,  the  Buraomaster, 
ia  a  complete  Flemiah  ptctun.**— 


NAUATIVS  Of  A  V0YA6B 
TO  rm  PACIFIC  AND  BBH- 
RING'S  STRAIT,  to  co*operate 
with  the  Polar  Expedition ;  Per- 
formed in  his  Mi^y*s  Ship  Blos- 
som, under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain F.  W.  BncBET,  R.  N.  in  the 
JttSk  98,  S7,  98.    One  vol. 


TVrO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF 
IN  THE  NAVY ;  or.  Journal  of  a 
Cruise  in  the  MeAterranean  and 
Levant,  on  board  the  U.  Sutes 
Frigate  Constellation,  in  the  years 
18^,  1630.  and  1831.  By  B.  C. 
WiRBA.    Intvols.  ISmo. 

**  Tlie  author  is  a  gentleman  of 
daasical  education,  a  shrewd  ob- 
aerter;  a  lively  writer,  whoae  na- 
tural manner  is  always  agreeable ; 
whose  various  matter  is  generally 
entertaining  and  instructive,  and 
whose  descriptions  are  remarka- 
Uy  graphic 

**Tbe  greater  portion  of  hia 
pagea  have  yielded  us  both  profit 
lod  pteanue.**— AhtiMurf  Chuitu. 


COOPER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HEIDENMAUER;  or, 
THE  BENEDICTINES.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Spy,  Pilot,  Red  Ro- 
ver, dec    9  vols.  19mo.  bds. 

**  We  cannot  but  remark  on  the 
ttlity  of  Mr.  Cooper's  genius. 


years  J 
8vo. 


•*Tbia  expedlckm  win  be  for 
ever  maannrable,  as  one  which  haa 
added  immensely  to  our  know- 
ledge ef  this  earth  that  we  iahft- 
bit."— £facfos9^«  MKg(OiutL 


8ALM0NIA;  or.  DAYBOF  FLY 
FISHING.  BySirUuMPnsTDA- 
vT.    One  vol.  Itoo.  Ooth.  With 


**  One  of  the  moat  delightful  la- 
bours of  leisure  ever  seen ;  not  a 
few  of  the  moat  beautiAil  pheno- 
OMna  of  ilature  are  here  lucidly 
explained."— OmtfMMn'e    JUNgo- 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
SELBORNE.  BythelaleRev.Gii.- 
BKRT  Whitb,  a.  M.  Fellow  of  the 
Oriel  College.  With  Additions, 
by  Sir  William  JxainHK,  Bart. 
P.  R.  S.  E.  F.  L.  a  M.  W.  S.  An- 
thor  of  *'  Illustrations  of  Ornitho- 
logy.'* Onevol.  18mo.  Cloth. 


"  White's  History  of  Selbome,- 
the  most  fasdnatincpiece  of  rural 
writing  and  sound  English  philo- 
sophy that  has  ever  issued  from 
tlie  preas."— MdUsHtfuai. 
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TbtBj  propow  ftlM  to  pobliih  tbe 
maaininf  worki  of  Mim  Aaiten ; 
▼is.  SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY, 
3  roll.  NORTRAN6  BR  ABBEY, 
%  voU. ;  ind  EMMA,  2  volt.  12mo. 


LARDNER*S  CABINET  CY- 
GLOPifiDIA.  vols.  XVII.  XVIII. 
and  XX.,  oontaiDiog  tin  Httlory 
of  Spain  and  Poitagai    In  tliree 

TOllinKI 

**  A  fcneral  History  of  tbe  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguefle  Peniniula, 
li  a  great  dealdbratura  in  out*  lan- 
guage, and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
Mgnn  under  each  fkvourable  aaf> 
pieea.  We  have  eeldom  met  with 
a.  narrative  whicti  flxei  attention 
more  eteadily,  and  beara  tbe  read- 
ers mind  atong  more  nieaaantly.** 

"^  In  tbe  ▼olomei  before  us,  there 
ii  ttnqueationable  oTidence  of  ca- 
pacity for  tbe  task,  and  research 
in  tbe  execution.**-^  UniUd  Service 
JvurnaL 


HISTORY  OF  SWITZER- 
LAND, being  toI.  XIX.  of  Lard- 
ner'a  CyclopMia. 

"  Like  tbe  preceding  historical 
numbers  of  this  valuable  publica' 
tjoo,  it  abounds  with  interesting 
ilctails,  illusuative  of  tbe  habits, 
character,  and  political  coroi^ex- 
ion  of  tbe  people  and  country  it 
describes;  and  affords,  in  tbe  small 
ffAoe  of  one  volume,  a  disest  of 
Hll  the  important  Atcts,  wluch,  in 
more  elaborate  histories,  occupy 
ate  times  tbe  space."— £r«i^ 


mJMONT»S  REOOLLfiCTIOirB 
OFMIRABEAU.    1  vol.  8vo. 


OUSELEY^  REMARKS  on  the 
Statistics  and  Political  Institu- 
ijons  of  the  United  States. 

' '  The  author  is  a  man  of  solid 
H-nse,  fKendlf  to.  this  country, 
3  ad  his  remarks  have  the  value 
and  interest  of  which  hii  dume- 


ter  and  inquiries  authoriaed  tl^ 
ezpecUtion.''-nAhtt0iuU  OaxsMs. 


THE  MECHABnSM  OF  THB 
HEAVENa  Bf  Mrs-SoiocBviLLn. 
In  ISkno. 

'*  Is  it  asking  too  moch  of  MrsL 
Somerville,  to  express  a  hope  that 
she  wiU  allow  this  beautiftil  pre- 
liminary Disserution  to  be  print' 
ed  separately,  for  tlie  delight  and 
instruction  of  Uiousands  of  read- 
ers, young  and  old,  who  cannot 
understand,  or  are  too  indolent  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  more  ela- 
borate parts  of  the  work?  If  she 
will  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to 
exert  our  best  endeavours  to  maktt 
its  merita  known.*'— Xitsrsry  Oa- 


THB  BOOK  OF  THE  SEA- 
80N&  By  WiLUAM  Howirr, 
18mo. 

"  Tbe  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  n 
delightftil  book,  and  recommended 
to  all  lovers  of  natuie."— iUscA' 
weo^e  Megtaau. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT.  With  a  por* 
trait.    ISmo. 

"This  is  a  deligfatfnl  volume, 
which  cannot  fbil  to  satisfy  every 
reader,  and  of  which  the  contente 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  those 
who  would  be  deemed  conversant 
with  tbe  Uterature  of  our  era.^* 
AbCtoNoi  Oautts. 


THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS  OF  JOANNA  BAIL- 
LIE.  Ivol.Svo.  Library  Edition. 

••Miss  Baillie's  Plays  on  the 
passions  have  been  long  known 
as  among  tbe  best  in  the  lan- 
guage. No  one  who  reads  them 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  cba* 
racter  of  tbe  writer*!  affections. 
Such  works  could  never  have 
been  dictated  by  a  cold  iieart.*' 
CkrieUKnf 
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SxEiTBEiVy  Frederic  Willjain  Augustus, 


beron  von ;  a  distinj 


[  Prussian  offi- 
cer, who  attached  fiimself  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  in  the  revolution  of  1776.  He 
had  been  aid-de-camp  to  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  his  army.  Sacrificing 
his  honors  and  emoluments  in  Europe, 
Steuben  came  to  America  in  1777,  and 
tendered  his  services  to  consress,  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  their  army,  without  claiminff 
any  rank  6r  compensation.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  that  body,  and  joined  the 
main*  army  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Vallev  Force.  Baron  Steuben 
soon  rendered  himself  particularly  useful 
to  the  Americans,  by  disciplinmff  the 
forces.  On  the  recommendation  of  sen- 
eml  Washington,  congress,  in  May,  1778, 

rointed  the  baron  inspector-general  of 
army,  with  the  rank  of  m^or-general. 
His  efforts  in  this  capacity  were  continu- 
ed with  remarkable  diligence,  until  he 
bad  placed  the  troops  in  a  situation  to 
withstand  the  enemy.  In  the  estimates 
of  the  war  office,  5000  extra  muskets 
were  ^nerally  allowed  for  waste  and  de- 
struction in  the  army ;  but  such  was  the 
exact  order  tmder  the  superintendence  of 
Steuben,  that  in  his  inspection  return,  but 
three  muskets  were  deficient,  and  those 
accounted  for.  A  complete  scheme  of 
exercise  and  discipline,  which  he  com- 
posed, was  adopted  in  the  army  by  the 
direction  of  congran.  He  possessed  the 
right  of  command  in  the  line,  and  at  one 
period  was  at  the  head  of  a  separate  de- 
tachment in  Virguiia.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  he  was  engaged  as  a  volun- 
teer. When  reviewing  the  troops,  it  was 
bis  constant  custom  to  reward  the  disci- 
pimed  soldier  with  praise,  and  to  pass  se- 


vere censure  «pon  the  negligent  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  are  related  illustrative 
of  the  generosity,  purity  and  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  After  the  treacherous  de- 
fection of  Arnold,  the  bait>n  held  his  name 
in  the  utmoetabhorrence.  One  day,  he  was 
inspecting  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  when 
that  name  struck  his  ear.  The  man  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  presented  an  ex- 
cellent appearance.  Steuben  told  him 
that  he  was  too  respectable  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  traitor;  and  at  his  request  the 
soldier  adopted  that  of  the  baron,  whose 
bountv  he  afterwards  experienced,  and 
brought  up  a  son  by  the  same  name.  At 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  baron  Steuben 
was  in  the  trenches  at  the  head  of  a  di- 
vision, where  he  received  the  first  offer 
of  lord  Comwallis  to  Cf4}itulate.  The 
manjuis  de  la  Fayette  appeared  to  relieve 
him  m  the  morning ;  but,  adhering  to  the 
European  etiquette,  the  baron  would  not 
quit  his  post  until  the  surrender  was  com- 
pleted or  hostilities  recommenced.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  general  Wash- 
ington, the  baron  was  samred  to  remain 
in  the  trenches  till  the  enemy's  flag  was 
struck.  ,  After  the  capttire  of  Comwallis, 
when  the  superior  American  officers  were 
paying  every  attention  to  their  captives, 
Steuli^n  sold  his  fiivorite  horse  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
the  British  officers,  as  the  other  major- 
generals  had  previously  done.  His  watch 
be  had  previouslv  disposed  of  to  reUeve  the 
wants  of  a  sick  friend.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  desired  to  reciprocate  the  in- 
vitations of  the  French  officers,  he  ordered 
his  people  to  sell  his  silver  spoons  and  folksy 
SB^g  It  was  anti-republican  to  make  use 
or  such  thinffB,and  aadrng,  that  the  gentle- 
men should  have  one  good  dinner  irne  at» 
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his  meals  with  a  ¥roodeii  spoon  for  ever 
after.  Steuben  continued  in  th^  army  till 
the  dose  of  the  war,  perfecting  its  d^i- 
I^e.  The  silence  and  dezteritv  of  his 
movements  surprised  the  Frencn  allies. 
He  possessed  the  particular  esteem  of  gen- 
eral Washington,  who  took  every  proper 
opportunity  to  recommend  him  to  con- 
ipcem ;  from  which  body  he  received  several 
sumsof  money^  that  were  ofaiefly  expend- 
ed in  acts  of  charity,  or  in  rewarding  the 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiers. 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  conti- 
nenud  army  at  Newburgfa,  many  affec- 
tionate bonds,  formed  amidst  the  danger 
and  hardships  of  a  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vice, were  to  be  broken  asunder  for  ever. 
At  this  season  of  distress,  the  benevolent 
Steuben  exerted  himself  to  alleviate  the 
forlorn  condition  of  many.  He  gave  his 
last  dollar  to  a  wounded  black,  to  procure 
him  a  passage  home.  Peace  being  estab- 
lished, the  raron  retired  to  a  &rm  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  where,  in  the  socie- 
ty of  his  friends,  and  the  amusements  of 
books  and  chess,  he  passed  his  time  as 
comfortably  as  his  exliausted  purse  would 
allow.    The  state  of  New  Jersey  hod 

?Ven  him  a  small  form,  and  that  of  New 
ork  16,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Oneida.  The  exertions  of  colonel 
Hamilton  and  general  Washington  sub- 
sequently procured  him  an  annuity  of 
$2500,  from  the  general  government.  He 
built  a  log  house,  and  cleared  60  acres  of 
his  tract  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  he 
partitioned  out,  on  easy  terms,  to  twenty 
or  thirty  tenants,  and  distributed  nearly 
a  tenth  amonff  his  aid-de-camps  and  ser- 
vants. In  this  situation  he  lived  content- 
edly, until  the  year  1795,  when  an  apo- 
plectic attack  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  nis 
sixty-fifUi  year.  An  abstract  of  his  sys- 
tem of  military  manceuvres  was  published 
in  1779.  The  year  preceding  nis  death, 
he  i>ublished  a  letter  on  the  established 
militia  and  military  arrangements.  (For 
further  information  concerning  baron 
Steuben,  see  Johnson's  IM  of  Greent, 
Thatcher's  Journal^  Garden^  JmecdoUa.) 
STEUBENviLL£,a  flourishing  post-town 
of  Ohio,  on  Ohio  river,  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  Jefferson  counQr*  It  was  laid  out 
in  1798,  with  streets  crdssin^  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  1810,  it  contained 
800  inhabitants;  in  1817,  2032;  and  in 
1890, 2937.  It  is  147  miles  east  by  north 
fit>m  Columbus,  and  thirty-ei^t  west  of 
Pittsburg;  laL  40^25^  N. ;  Ion.  80»  35^ 
W.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  market- 
house,  a  woollen  foctory,~^e  machinery 
of  wUch  18  moved  by  steam,— «  steam 


paper-miD,  and  a  flour  and  cotton  foe- 
toiy,  idso  moved  by  steam.  There  are 
two  printing-ofllces,  an  academy,  two 
banks,  the  county  buildings,  and  many 
shops  for  mechanics  and  traders.  Tlie 
countiy  around  it,  on  the  Virginia  as  well 
as  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  is  rich  and 
populous. 

Stevens,  Georga  Alexander,  a  whim- 
sical and  eccentric  character,  was  bom  in 
London,  and  brought  up  to  a  mechanical 
business,  which  he  quitted  to  become  a 
strolling  player.  In  1751,  he  published 
a  poem  entitled  ReUgion,  or  theXiibertine 
Repentant,  which  was  succeeded,  in  1754, 
by  the  Birthday  of  FoUv.  These  were 
followed  by  a  novel  called  Tom  Fool, 
and  the  Dramatic  History  of  Master  Ed- 
ward and  Miss  Ann.  He  subsequently 
invented  his  entertainment,  called  a  Lec- 
ture on  Heads,  which  possessed  na  smaU 
portion  of  drolleij,  and  became  very  pop- 
ular. Several  of  his  songs  have  also  been 
much  admired. 

Stevens,  Edward,  an  ofiicer  in  the 
American  revolution,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  batde  of  the  sreat  bridge, 
near  Norfolk,  he  commanded  a  battalion 
of  riflemen.  Soon  afterwards,  he  vras 
made  a  colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing the  American  forces,  and  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief 
He  was  honored  in  the  same  way  for  his 
behavior  at  the  batde  of  Germantown. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  despatch- 
ed to  the  southern  army.  He  evinced  his 
wonted  gallantiT  in  the  batde  of  Camden. 
In  that  of  Guilford  court-house,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  his  thigh ;  but, 
before  quitting  the  field,  he  brought  off  his 
troops  in  good  order.  He  clos^  his  mil- 
itary career  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  state  consti- 
tution until  the  year  1790,  he  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  senate  of  Virginia. 
He  died  in  Augiist,  1820. 

Steward.  The  lord  high  steward  of 
England  was  formeriy  an  officer  who 
had  the  supervision  and  regulation,  next 
under  the  kmg,  of  all  aflairs  of  the  realm, 
both  civil  and  military.  The  office  was 
hereditary,  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cester until  forfeited  to  Henry  III.  (See 
Montfort,)  The  p'jwer  of  this  officer  was 
so  great,  that  the  office  has  for  a  long  time 
only  been  sranted  for  some  particular  act, 
as  the  triu  of  a  peer  on  indictment  for 
a  capiud  offence,  the  solemnization  <^  a 
coronation,  &c  The  lord  high  steward 
is  the  first  of  the  nine  great  officeii 
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of  the  crown.-— The  lord  steward  of  the 
household  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  lung's 
household:  his  authori^  extends  over  all 
officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  house- 
hold except  those  of  the  chamber,  chapel 
and  stable.  Under  the  lord  steward,  in 
the  countinr-house,  are  the  treasurer  of 
the  househmd,  cofferer,  controller,  clerks 
of  the  green  cloth,  &c.  It  is  called  the 
eomding-lunut  because  the  household  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  it     (See  Courts,) 

Steward,  in  naval  atfairs,  is  an  officer 
ill  a  ship  of  war,  appointed  by  the  purser 
to  distribute  the  different  species  of  pro- 
visions to  the  officers  and  crew. 

Stewart,  sir  James  Denham,  an  emi- 
nent political  writer,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
bur|^,  Oct.  10, 1713.  His  fiither  was  so- 
licitor-ffeneral  of  Scotland.  After  having 
been  admitted  to  the'  bar,  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  five  years,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  Pretender,  whom  he 
aided  in  his  attempt  in  1745.  On  the 
ikilure  of  that  attempt,  Stewart  retired  to 
France,  and,  in  1755,  to  Flanders.  Here 
he  published  a  Vindication  of  Newton's 
Chronology,  a  Treatise  on  German  Coins, 
and  a  Diseertation  on  the  Doctrine  and 
Principles  of  Money.  He  retunied  to 
Scotland  in  1763,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested,  and  concluded  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy — a  work  of  much  research  and 
acutenesB,  thoush  the  style  and  method 
are  imperiect.  He  obtained  a  full  pardon 
in  1771,  and  aften^cuids  published  various 
woiks  of  a  philosophical  and  politico-eco- 
nomical character.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  1805  (in  6  vols.,  8vo.). 
He  died  in  1780. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  was  bom  in  1753, 
and  was  the  son  of  doctor  Matthew  Stew- 
art, professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
vemty  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated 
at  the  hi^h  school,  and  admitted,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  as  a  student  in  the  college, 
under  the  tuition  of  doctor  Blair  and  doc- 
tor Ferguson.  Such  was  the  progress  he 
made,  that,  at  the  afe  of  eighteen,  he  was 
ap|>ointed  to  read  lectures  for  his  father, 
which  he  continued  to  do  till  the  death  of 
the  latter.  In  1780,  he  received  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  into  his  house,  and,  in  1783, 
visited  the  continent  in  company  with  the 
marquis  of  Lothian.  When  doctor  Fergu- 
son was  sent  to  North  America  on  a  mis- 
non,  Mr.  Stewart  tauriit  his  class  in  mor- 
•Ipfailoflopfay  during  his  absence ;  and,  in 
1785,  when  the  profes^r  resigned,  Mr. 
Stewartwas  chosen  to  fill  his  chajr,in  wh  ich 
be  contintied  many  years  with  great  rep- 
His  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
1 


of  the  Human  Mind  (1792|  was  succeed- 
ed by  Oudines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the 
Use  of  Suderits ,(1793);  Doctor  Adam 
Smith's  Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author  (1801);  An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Doctor  Robert- 
son (1803) ;  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings ofDoctor Thomas Reid.  Theme  * 
moirs  of  Smith,  Reid  and  Robertson  were 
afterwards  collected  into  one  volume,  witli 
additional  notes.  In  the  election  of  a 
mathematical  professor  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  was  reflected 
on  for  his  conduct  to  the  successful  can- 
didate, and  he  therefore  thoug}it  proper  to 
publish  a  statement  of  facts  relative  to 
that  election  (1805).  In  1796,  he  again 
took  a  number  of  pupils  under  his  care ; 
and,  besides  adding  a  course  of  lectures 
on  political  economy  to  the  usual  courses 
of  nis  chair,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the 
place  of  his  colleagues  in  case  of  illness 
or  absence.  In  1806,  he  accompanied 
his  fiiend,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  «n  his 
mission  to  Paria,  and,  in  1810,  relmquish- 
ed  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  Kin- 
neil  house,  about  twenty  miles  from  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  contmued  to  reside  till 
his  death,  June  11,  1828.  His  publica- 
tions subsequently  to  his  removal  were 
Philosophical  Essays  (1810) ;  Dissertation 
on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Eth- 
ical Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Eruydopitdia  Britannica  (un- 
fortunately renc^red  imperfect  by  the  au- 
thor's ignorance  of  German  nhilosophy, 
and  left  incomplete  in  regard  to  ethical 

Ehilosophy — a  deficiency  partly  supplied 
y  MacKintosh's  Essay  on  ^ne  Iroffress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy) ;  a  second  volume  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (1813), 
with  a  continuation  (1^27) ;  and  the  Phi- 
losophy of  tlie  Active  and  Moral  Powers 
{ISSx).  Ste^vart  was  a  man  of  extensivo 
and  various  acquisition,  but  not  of  a  pro- 
found or  original  mind.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
too  oflen  heavy  and  prolix^  though  his  style 
is  clear,  pure  and  elaborate,  ui  philoso- 
phy, he  was  a  disciple  of  Reid,  whose 
method  and  principles  he  followed  with 
little  deviation.    (See  PkUosophv.) 

Stewart,  John  ;  commonly  '  called 
Walking  Stewart^  from  his  pedestrian 
feats ;  an  eccentric  individual,  who  wan- 
dered, on  foot,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
habitible  globe.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and,  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  the  Charter-house,  was 
sent  out,  in  1763,  as  a  writer  to  Madras. 
Before  be  had  been  in  that  situation  quite 
two  years,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dhectors. 
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tdlliiif  them  tUat  he  <<  was  bora  for  nobler 
puiBuils  tLan  to  be  a  copier  of  invoicee 
and  bills  of  lading  to  a  company  of  gro- 
cers, haberdasherB,  and  cheese-mongers  f 
and  a  few  weeks  after,  he  took  his  leave 
of  thepresidency.  Prosecuting  his  route 
over  Hindoostan,  he  walked  to  Delhi,  to 
Persepoiis,  and  other  parts  of  Persia, 
/  traversing  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  visiting  Abyssinia  and  Nu- 
bia. Entering  the  Carnatic,  he  obtain- 
ed the  &vor  of  the  nabob,  who  made  him 
his  private  secretary ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance he,  in  his  latter  days,  owed  his  sup- 
port, tlio  British  house  of  commons  voting 
aim  £15,000  in  liquidation  of  his  de- 
mands upon  the  nabob.  Quitting  the  ser- 
vice of  this  prince,  he  set  out  to  walk  to 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  Saib  compel- 
led him  to  enter  his  army,  with  aconmiis- 
sion  as  captain  of  sepoys.  After  serving 
some  time  in  this  capacity,  sir  James  Sib- 
bald,  the  commissioner  for  settlinff  the 
t^ms  of  peace  between  the  presidency 
and  the  sultan,  procured  his  liberation. 
Sitewart  then  started  to  walk  to  Europe, 
crossing  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  arriv- 
ing at  length  safely  at  Marseilles.  Thence 
he  proceeded,  in  the  same  manner, 
.through  France  and  Spain,  to  his  native 
country;  and,  having  walked  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  cross- 
ed tne  Atlantic,  and  perambulated  the  U. 
States  of  America.  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  18312. 

Stewart,  Robert,  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. (See  Londonderry,) 

Stewart,  OilberL  an  eminent  portrait 
painter, was  bora  at  Ne  wport,Rhode  Island, 
m  1757,  gave  early  mamfestations  of 
his  fondness  for  the  pencil,  and  was  sent 
to  London,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Benjamin  West.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  portraits,  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
the  master.  In  1784,  ne  was  established  as 
one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  of  London, 
and  had,  in  the  exhibition  of  that  vear,  sev- 
eral ftiU  lengths  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals. He  lived  elegantly  and  gayly ;  but 
it  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  his 
mat  success,  he  wasobliged,  by  pecuniary 
distresses,  to  remove  to  Dublin.  In  1790, 
he  returaed  to  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  never  again  departed.  He  re- 
sided successively  in  New  Yorit,  Phila- 
delphia audits  neighborhood,  Washing- 
ton, and  last  in  Boston,  continuing  to 
paint  with  unabated  power,  althouffh  for 
years  racked  by  the  sout.  Soon  after  his 
retura  to  America,  ne  painted  the  best 
portrait  of  Washington.     The  head  he 


carefiiihr  finished,  but  never  coiDplel«4  the 
remainaer.  He  made  several  copiei^  all 
varying  from  the  originaL  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Boston,  in  Julv,  18S8 ;  and  sucL 
of  his  works  as  could  be  collected  were 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  his  fiuBily. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  gifted  with  uacommon 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  genius  for  por- 
trait painting  was  of  the  highest  order. 
Sthenic  Diseases.  (See  Brwon^Mm,) 
Stheno  ;  one  of  the  Gorgons.  (q.  v.) 
STicHOMANcr  (from  crtxos,  a  line,  verse, 
and  t^avnia,  prophocy);  a  kmd  of  divina- 
tion, in  use  even  among  the  RomansL 
Verses  fit>mthe  Sibylline  BodLs  (q.  v.)  were 
written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which 
were  shaken  in  a  vessel,  and  one  of  them 
was  drawn  out,  in  order  to  discover  some 
intimation  of  future  events.  Something 
similar  has  often  been  practised  by  Chris- 
tians, putting  a  pin  at  hazard  between  the 
leaves  of  a  closed  Bible.  The  verse 
which  was  pointed  out  served  as  an  ora- 
cle. Even  at  the  present  time,  this  is  not 
unfi^quently  done  by  the  superstitious ;  and 
some  sects  even  resort  to  it  for  ^danoe 
on  important  occasions.  (See  BibkomanafJ) 
Stick,  GoLn;  an  officer  of  supenor 
rank  in  the  English  life-guards,  so  called, 
who  is  hi  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
king's  person.  When  his  majes^  ffives 
either  of  his  regiments  of  life-guaras  to 
an  officer,  he  presents  him  wim  a  gold 
stick.  The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments 
wait  alteraately  month  and  month.  The 
one  on  duty  is  then  called  gold  itick  in 
ufoUing ;  and  all  orders  relating  to  the  lif»- 
^ards  are  transmitted  through  him.  Dur- 
mg  that  month  he  command  the  brigade, 
receives  all  repons,and  communicates  them 
to  the  king. — Silver  stick :  the  field  officer 
of  the  life-guards  when  on  duty  is  so  called. 
Stioka  (Greek);  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  mark  impressed  with  a  hot  iron 
on  the  foreheads  of  slaves  who  had  run 
awav  or  committed  theft.  The  Greeks 
used  a  ^,  signifying  ^cvKT«f  (Jvgjendue) 
or  ^tvKTiKOi  (runaway),  and  the  Romans 
an  F,  signifying/ur  or/ugitimu,  A  blac!i 
coloring  substance  was  put  in  the  wound. 
Such  slaves  were  caHedstigmaHd^  inscr^ 
tij  liUrati,  myiicrriai,  vrtyt^vst.  The  Sami- 
ans,  who  fireed  many  slaves,  and  admitted 
them  to  office,  were  called,  in  derision, 
m^vypattfMToi,  literoH,  This  name,  how- 
ever, may  have  had  another  origin,  as 
many  believe.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
also  branded,  as  the  slave-traders  now 
brand  the  negroes  with  the  marks  of  their 
several  owners.  (See  Slavery.)  Recruits 
also  were  buraed  in  the  hand,  flenerally 
with  the  name  of  the  general.    This  w«s 
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ooCooOBidaifldaclisgnce.  Insomecoun- 
trieB^  oiminaJs  sentenoed  to  the  ^palleyB 
are  branded  in  a  nmiler  way  to  this  day. 

SnuBs,  Ezra,  a  presideiit  of  Yale  col>- 
kifdy  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Isaae 
Sulefl^  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut  He 
naduated  in  that  institution  in  1746,  with 
die  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ineateBt 
flcholan  it  had  ever  produced.  He  then 
studied  law,  but  suoeequendy  devoted 
himself  to  theolor^,  and  settled  at  New- 
port, as  pastor  of  the  Second  church, 
where  he  continued  from  1755  to  1776. 
During  this  and  several  succeeding  years, 
the  enemy  were '  in  possession  of  New- 
port, and  the  mhabitants  of  the  town 
scattered.  Doctor  Stiles  was  solicited  to 
preach  in  several  places :  he  accepted  the 
mvitation  from  the  church  at  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  ad- 
miratioiu  In  1788,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Yale  college,  and  continued  to 
adorn  that  station,  ny  his  great  learning, 
abilities  and  piety,  until  his  death,  May 
IS;  1795,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  In  person  doctor  Stiles  was  small, 
but  well  proportioned.  His  countenance 
wasesqDresBiTe  of  benignity  and  mildness, 
and  his  nuumeni  were  .amiaUe  and  kind. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  French 
languages;  in  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee, 
Synac  and  Arabic  he  had  made  coosid- 
enble  progroBs,  and  had  bestowed  some 
attention  on  the  Persian  and  Coptic  He 
was  wen  versed  in  most  branches  of 
mathematical  knowled^.  He  had  a  thor- 
ou^  acquaintance  with  the  rabbinical 
wntiiup,  and  with  those  of  the  Others  of 
the  Christian  church.  Sacred  literature 
was  his  &vorite  study ;  and  next  to  it  he 
most  delkhted  in  astronomy.  As  a 
preacher,  he  wka  impressive  and  eloquent 
ui  a  hif^  degree :  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  his  sermons  was  enhanced  by  the  en- 
eigy  of  his  delivery.  He  published  vari- 
ous dJKourses,  among  which  was  an 
election  sermon,  entitled  The  United 
Stafes  elevated  to  Gtoir  and  Honor, 
preached  May  8, 1783.  He  also  wrote  a 
nistoiY  of  the  three  judges  of  Charles  I 
( Whafley,  Goffe  and  Dixwell),  and  left  an 
onfmiahed  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  New 
England,  and  more  thm  forty  volumes  of 
manuscriptB. 

SnucHo ;  a  Vandalic  jeneral,  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Theodonus  the 
Great,  whose  niece  Serena  he  manried. 
TheodofliuB  having  bequeathed  the  em- 
pne  of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius,  and 
that  of  the  West  to  hissecond  son,  Hono- 
noB,  the  finmer  was  left  under  the  care 


of  Rufinus,  and  the  latter  under  the  guap- 
dianship  of  Stilicho.  (See  We$Um  Em- 
pire,) No  sooner  was  Theodosius  no 
more,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  invasion 
of  the  Goths  in  order  to  procure  the  sole 
dominion,  which  Stilicho  put  down,  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  his  rivaL  After 
suppressing  a  revolt  in  Africa,  he  marched 
agamst  Aluic,  whom  he  signally  defeated 
at  PoUentia.  After  this,  in  406,  he  repel- 
led an  invasion  of  barbarians,  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  under  Rhadagasius,  a 
Hun  or  Vandal  leader,  who  formerly  ac- 
companied Alaric,  and  produced  the  en- 
tire destrucdon  both  of  the  force  and  its 
leader.  Either  from  modves  of  poHcy  or 
state  necessity,  he  then  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  pretensions 
upon  the  Roman  treasunr  for  a  subsidy 
he  warmly  supported.  Tjiis  conduct  ex- 
cited suspicion  of  his  treacheiy  on  the 
part  of  Honoriui^  who  massacred  all  his 
friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  feet  at  the  camp  of 
Bologna,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Ravenna.  He  took  shelter  in  a  church, 
fit>m  which  he  was  inveigled  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  no  harm  was  intended  him,  and 
conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great 
military  character.  Stilicho  was  chu-jped 
with  the  design  of  dethroninf  Hononus,. 
in  order  to  advance  his  son  Eucherius  in 
his  place ;  and  the  memoiy  of  this  distin- 
guished captain  has  been  treated  by  the 
ecclesiasdcal  historians  with  great  severi- 
ty. Zosimus,  however,  although  other- 
wise  unfevoraUe  to  him,  acquits  him  of 
the  treason  which  was  laid  to  his  char^pe ; 
and  he  will  live  in  the  poetry  of  Claudian 
as  the  roost  distinguished  commander  of 
his  age.  (See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  ^  and  30.) 

Stiu..    {See  DiMlation.) 

STII.LIN6.    (See  Jung,) 

STLLLiifeF]:.sBT,  Edward,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  bora  in  1635,  and  receiv- 
ed his  education  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected,  in  1653; 
to  the  mt  fellowship  that  became  vacant 
after  he  bad  taken  his  bachelor's  degree. 
His  chief  work,  Oriffines  Sacra,  or  a 
Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion,  is  esteemed  for  the  erudition 
which  it  displm.  It  was  foOowed  (1664) 
by  a  treatise  On  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Proteetantisra.  Having  distinffuiahed 
himself  by  the  prominent  part  which  he 
took  previous  to  the  revouiiioii,  against 
the  establiahment  of  the  RomiBh  church 
in  Endand,  he  waa  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Woraeatar  fey  WiUiam  HI. 
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the  wiitings  enumerated,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  appendix  to  TiHotBon's  Rule 
of  Faith  {l&fo) ;  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation  (1^) ;  and  Origines  BriUm' 
fdeOj  or  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  in 
Britain  (folio,  1685).  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  bishop  Stillingfleet  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Ix>cke,  respecting 
some  part  of  that  philosopher^  writings, 
which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards materialism.  His  death  took  place 
in  1699.  His  works  have  been  collected 
and  published  entire,  in  six  folio  volumes 
(1710). 

Still  Life,  in  painting ;  the  represen- 
tation of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  dead 
animals  (game,  fishes,  &c.),  furniture, 
.sometimes  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  ad- 
dition. The  interest  of  such  representa- 
tions can  consist  only  in  the  form,  group- 
wg  and  light ;  hence  the  pictures  of  still 
lifo  belong  to  the  lowest  species  ofpainting. 
But  some  scenes  of  still  life  are  ofa  higher 
order  than  others.  The  object  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  merely  to  produce  a  close 
imitation  of  nature.  A  higher  kind  com- 
bines objects  so  as  to  foim  an  interesting 
whole ;  and  the  highest  employs  the  ob- 
jects only  to  express  a  poetical  idea,  as 
in  representing  the  room  of  a  painter,  a 
table  with  Christmas  presents,  the  game 
ofa  hunter  returned  fix>m  his  day's  sport. 
All  these  may  be  so  represented  as  to 
have  a  poetical  character,  by  remind- 
ing us  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  The  Dutch  painters 
Van  iElst,  John  Fyt,  Francis  Snevders, 
David  Koning,  John  Weeninx,  Melchior 
Hondekoeter,  William  Kalf,  and  Van 
Streeck,  are  distinguished  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  still  life. 

Stimulants  are  all  those  medicinal 
substances,  which,  applied  either  exter- 
nally or  internally,  have  the  property  of 
accelerating  the  pulse  and  qmckening  the 
vital  actions.  They  are  amon^^  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  medicines,  and 
perhaps  are  more  often  the  direct  means 
of  saving  lifo  than  any  others.  But  as 
they  are  powerful,  their  injurious  effects, 
when  misapplied,  have  been  even  more 
prejudicial  to  mankind  than  their  best 
use  has  been  beneficial.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  abuse  of  this  one  class  of 
medicines,  under  the  names  of  cardiacs, 
cmdials,  alexipharmics,  &c.,  was  the 
cause  of  more  numerous  deaths  during 
the  dark  ages  of  medicine,  than  the  sword 
and  the  pMlenoe  united.  The  dread^l 
mortality  of  the  small-pox  and  of  fevers 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  during 
the  eufier  ports  of  the  last  century,  were 


mainly  owins  to  the  administration,  by 
nurses  and  physicians,  of  strong  cordials, 
and  heatine  stimulants  of  all  sorts,  the 
tendency  of  all  of  which  was  to  increase 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  although  they 
were  intended  merely  to  expel  the  nox- 
ious and  poisonous  humors  from  the  S3r8- 
tem.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  more 
cautious  use  of  these  articles  has  been 
introduced,  and  they  are  now  the  constant 
means  of  preserving,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, the  life  which  they  were  formerly 
so  quick  to  destroy.  Stimulants  are  either 
simple  and  direct  in  their  operation,  as 
the  external  application  of  heat  in  all 
forms,  dry  and  moist,  by  friction,  &C., 
the  application  to  the  stomach  of  hot 
liquors,  spices,  camphor,  hartshorn,  warm 
and  aromatic  gums  and  oils,  as  mint,  car- 
damom, cajeput,  ginger,  aasafoetida,  red 
pepper,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c. ;  or  they 
act  first  as  stimulants,  but  produce  aflei^ 
wards  effects  of  a  difforent  character,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  which  are  termed 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  wine,  brandy,  and 
spirits  of  all  sorts,  opium,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  highly  stimulant  at  first,  and  in 
small  quantity,  but  afterwards,  and  when 
taken  in  larger  doses,  produce  exhaustion, 
debility,  sleep  and  death.  The  first  class 
are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  safe,  and 
should  be  always  used,  in  preference  to 
the  last,  when  they  can  be  had,  in  all  cases 
of  suspended  animation,  fiiom  cold,  drown- 
ing, suffocation,  &c. ;  while  tlie  others 
are  more  valuable  for  their  secondary  and 
remote  elSects,  by  means  of  which  they 
ease  pain,  relieve  spasm,  &c. ;  and  for 
these  purposes  they  ahould  be  used  freely, 
as  they  can  do  no  hurt,  while  the  violence 
of  the  disease  subsists.  But  they  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  unless  pain  is  urgent, 
or  debility  become  so  great  as  to  en- 
danger life. 

Stink-Pot;  an  earthen  jar,  charged 
with  powder,  grenades,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  an  ofiensive  and  suffocating  smell. 
It  is  sometimes  used  by  privateers,  to  an- 
noy an  enemy  whom  they  design  to 
board.  « 
Stippling.  (See  Engraving,) 
Stiria  (in  German,  Steiermark) ;  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  takes 
its  name  (see  Marches)  from  the  counr^f 
Steier,  in  the  Land  above  the  Esa,  The 
eastern  part  was  anciently  a  portion  of 
Pannonia,  the  western  of  pforicum,  which 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  before  the  Chris- 
tiar  era.  The  Avars  afterwards  occupi- 
ed f  oer  Stiria,  and  the  Veneti  Lower 
Stiria,   whence   the  latter  was   called 
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die  WmMth  moHL  diariemagiie  Mt 
voKAfnevea  over  it ;  and,  as  the  counts  of 
flttier  wen  amoDg  the  namber,  it  hence 
received  the  name  of  SteitrmaHt.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  the  archdachy  of  Aus- 
tria, east  bv  Hubsaiy,  south  bj^  Carniola 
and  Carinthia,  and  west  by  Carinthia  and 
8alzbuiY.  Population,  830,1528  ;  square 
miles,  8480.  Uppcar  Sthia  lies  to  the 
north,  and  is  mountainous,  consistmg,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  a  continuation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.  Lower  Stiria  com- 
prises the  southern  part.  A  nimiber  of 
utteral  branches  of  the  Alps  extend  into 
Lower  Stiria,  but  become  gradually  lower 
as  they  remoFe  from  the  main  chain,  till 
they  present  nothing  but  small  elevation& 
There  are,  however,  but  few  extensive 
plainsL  The  rivers  are  the  Drave,  Save, 
Muhr  and  Ens.  The  climate  in  the  ele- 
vated parts  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
elastic;  the  soil,  except  on  tne  high 
mountains,  very  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
oalB^  rye,  potatoes,  and  m  warmer  ritua- 
tions^  wheat  Ghreat  attention  is  paid  to 
raising  cattle,  and  poultry  is  abundant 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Stiria 
abouncis  in  mineral  productions.  The 
iron  mines  are  tlic  most  important,  and 
yidd  annually  from  16,000  to  20,000  tons. 
Salt  and  coal  are  abundant  Gold,  silver 
and  copper  hardly  defray  the  expense  of 
working :  lead  is  more  common.  Cobalt, 
arsenic  and  molybdena  are  found.  The 
manuActures  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mines.  The  exports  consist  of  metals, 
com,  flax,  wine,  clover-seed  and  cattle. 
The  Sdrians  have  the  hospitality,  fi«nk- 
nesB  and  nmple  habits  of  an  agncultural 
people ;  but  they  are  imperfectly  educated, 
thouf^  pariah  schoob  have  been  establish- 
ed io  tne  principal  villaces.  The  major- 
ity are  CathoficB,  thougn  the  Protestants 
enjoy  a  full,  and  the  Jews  a  limited,  tole- 
ratioD.    The  chieCtown  is  Grfttz.  (q.  v.) 

SnmLuie^  Loan.  (See  .MUxandtr.  JfU- 
Ham.) 

Stitb,  Williain,  president  of  William 
and  Maf]^  college,  Virsinia,  was  bom  in 
that  pft>vinoe;  Ue  enobraced  the  eccle- 
siaatieal  profeasiop,  and,  in  1740,  withdrew 
from  the  laborious  office  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  eoOe^  He  published  a 
luslory  of  the  first  discovery  and  setUe- 
ment  of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  8vo., 
1747V  ItbrinjgB  down  the  history  only 
to  1624.  An  appendix  contains  a  coUec- 
tion  of  ehartere  relating  to  the  period 
eonimed  in  the  vohune.  Besides  the 
copious  mafieiials  of  Smith,  the  author  de- 
stsanee  from  the  manuscripts  of 
air  Mm  EmUpb,  and  fimB 


th^  recorfls  df  Ae'LoDA>n 
int6  his  hands  by  colonel  WitKaml  ^  „, 
president  of  the  council,  and  frt^in  tM 
valuable  library  of  this  gentleihan.  Mr, 
Stith  wail  a  man  6f  clasricalleaiiiing.'and' 
a  frithful^  historian;  but  he  was  destitiits 
of  taste  hi  style,  aikd  his  dittaibi  are  ei^ 
ceedmgly  mintrte. 

Stoa'.    (See  SUne$,Y 

Stoat.    (Bee JSname.)' 

Stobaits,  John,  the  naitie  of  a  Grsea' 
writer,  who^  about  the  middle  6f  the  fifth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  varierrof 
miscellaneous  works,  most  of  which  faa^re 
perished ;  but  his  collectioii  of  excSerpts 
from  those  of  various  philosophers  and 
poets,  has  cotiie  dohvn  to  posterity,  add' 
IS  important,  from  the  fragments  of  lost 
autfaore  which  it  contains  It  consists 
of  four  books,  of  which  the  third  and 
fourth  form  a  separate  work ;  and' its  ex<- 
tracts  are  important  contribution^  to  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Heeren  (Gottuigen,  1798—1801, 
4  vols.). 

Stock  ExcBAiteK ;  originally  the  buSd^ 
ing,  in  London,  where  the  stock  broken' 
assemble  to  transact  their  busineflk  It^ 
was  erected  in  1804,  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  the  general  intenruption  of 
public  businest,  occarioned  by  the  stocks 
jobbers,  wiio  intermingled  with  them 
when  they  transact^  busuiess  in  the  bank 
rotunda.  No  person  is  allowed  to  act  here 
but  regular  stock  brokers,  who  are  balloted 
fbr  annually.  The  name  is  also  applied  in 
general  to  the  place  where  the  same  busl- 
nesB  is  transacted  in  other  cities.  The  great 
stock  exchanges  of  Europe  are  those  of 
Amsterdam,  London,  Pans,  and  Frank- 
fbvt  on  the  Maine,  which  decide  the  price 
of  stocks  in  all  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
Those  of  Petersburg^,  Beriin  and  Vienna 
are  of  tirach  less  importance.  W^  ha^e 
given  an  account  of  die  stocks  of  differ- 
ent countries  in  the  article  PubUc  Sheks : 
we  shall  here  give  a  view  of  the  marmer 
of  creating,  purehasing,  and  transferring 
stock,  as  practised  in  London.  New 
loans  sre  paid  at  staled  periods,  by  insta^ 
ments  of  10  or  10  per  cen(t.,afld  the  tenhs 
on  which  they  are  made  generally  oeca- 
sion  an  increase  on  diflbrent'  kinds  of 
stock,  to  the  atooum  of  threw  fter  cent 
and  upwteds  (aeeording  to  thd  emergency 
and. state  of  the  money  market) mchre 
than  the  sam  borrowed.  Thus,  forever^ 
hundred  pounds  capital,  newsloek  is  ct^ 
ated  to  tne  amount  of  one  hntidreA  and* 
three  pounds  The  different  H  eiMMi 
the  iosMt^<and'tb»  ag^raiaitf  ofttea*- 
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dkional  stock  of  cUfieraot  kinds  is  tenned 
omnium.  If  dieee  be  disposed  of  sepa- 
rately, before  all  the  instalments  are  paid, 
the  different  articles  are  called  scrips 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  svbser^tion. 
The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpetually 
fluctuating,  the  variations  being  occaaon- 
ed  by  unfounded  as  well  as  real  causes. 
Any  occurrence  by  which  the  security 
of  the  state  is  either  hazarded  or  strength- 
ened, though  one  may  be  as  imagi- 
nary as  the  other,  has  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  price,  which  will  ad- 
vance or  fall  as  the  news  may  be  con- 
sideaed  good  or  otherwise.  The  gaining 
of  a  viciory,  the  signing  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  have  each 
a  direct  influence  on  the  rise  of  the 
stocks;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  sovereign, 
the  commencement  and  protraction  of 
war,  are  equally  certain  to  lower  the 
flmds;  even  the  mere  report  of  a  mo- 
mentous event  will  fiequently  lead  to  a 
considerable  alteration  of  price.  The 
quantity  of  stock  in  the  maiket  will  also 
either  depreciate  or  raise  the  value,  as 
purchasers  may  be  more  or  less  nu- 
merous. The  manner  of  buying  stock 
is,  to  give  a  specific  number  of  pounds 
for  a  nominal  hundred  pounds.  Thus,  if 
the  purchase  be  made  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  and  the  current  price  be  eighty 
pounds,  that  sum  is  paid  for  one  hundred 
pounds  stock,  which  yields  a  dividend  of 
three  pounds  per  annum.  Persons  con- 
vereant  in  these  things  will  sometimes  ob- 
tain a  considerable  advantage  by  trans- 
ferring stock  from  one  branch  of  the 
flinds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  different  stocks  not  heinst 
always  adjusted  to  their  proper  level 
Every-«poenble  degree  of  facility,  consist- 
ent with  prudence,  is  ffiven  to  the  pur- 
chase, and  sale  of  stocks ;  yet  the  inter- 
vention of  a  stockbroker  is  generally 
thought  requisite,  as  the  identity  of  the 
persons  makins  the  transfer  must  be 
vouched  for,  before  the  witnessing  clerk 
will  allow  his  signature  to  be  made  in  the 
bank  books.  All  transfers  of  stock  are 
made  on  the  appointed  transfer  days ;  and 
no  stock  can  be  transferred  twice  on  the 
same  day.  The  space  between  the  shutting 
and  opening  the  oooks  of  any  stock  is  usu- 
ally about  SIX  weeks.  (See  Stock-Jobinng.) 
Stock-Fibh.  (See  Cody  vol.  iii.,  p.  S^.) 
Stock- JoBBiifo.  The  practice  to  which 
the  term  HodcrjMhg  is  more  particularly 
applicable,  is  that  which  is  carried  on 
amongst  persons  who  possess  but  little 
or  no  property  in  any  of  the  funds,  yet 


who  contract  for  the  sale  or  trussfer  of 
stock  at  some  future  period,  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  or  the  next  9tt0,wg  dojL 
at  a  price  agreed  on  at  the  time.  Such 
bargains  are  cdled  ftme  ftorgauu,  and  are 
contrary  to  law ;  and  this  practice  is  gam- 
mingy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
busmeas  of  jobbing  is  carried  on  to  an 
amazing  extent,  and  is  of  this  character : 
—A.  agrees  to  sell  B.  £10,000  of  bank 
stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  days, 
for  £12,000.  A.,  in  fact,  does  not  possess 
any  such  property ;  yet  if  the  price  of 
bank  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
transfer  should  be  only  £118  per  cent., 
he  may  then  purchase  as  much  as  will 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  baranin  for  £11,800 ; 
and  thus  he  would  gain  £^00  by  the  trans- 
action. Should  the  price  of  bank  stock 
advance  to  125  per  cent.,  he  will  then 
lose  £500  by  completing  his  agreement 
As  neither  A.  nor  B.,^however,  may  have 
the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
agreed  on^  the  business  is  commonly  ar- 
ranged by  the  payment  of  the  difierence — 
the  profit  or  the  loss — between  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed and  the  price  bargained  for.  In  the 
language  of  the  oUey,  as  it  is  called  in 
London  (all  dealiqgs  m  the  stocks  having 
been  formerly  transacted  in  'Chan^  al- 
ley), the  buyer  in  these  contracts  is  de-' 
nominated  a  buUj  and  the  seller  a  bear.  As 
neither  party  can  be  compelled  to  com- 
plete these  bargains  (they  being  illegal), 
their  own  sense  of  "honor,"  the  disgrace^ 
and  the  loss  of  future  credit,  that  attend 
a  breach  of  contract,  are  the  sole  princi- 
ples on  which  this  singular  business  is 
regulated.  When  a  person  refuses,  or 
has  not  the  ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is 
termed  a  lame  duck ;  but  this  opprobrious 
epithet  is  not  bestowed  on  those  whose 
failure  is  owing  to  insuflicient  means, 
provided  they  make  the  same  surrender  of 
their  property  voluntarily,  as  the  law 
would  have  compelled  had  the  transac- 
tion fallen  within  its  cognizance.  This 
illegal  practice  is  nothing  more  than  a 
wager  as  to  what  will  Im  the  price  of 
stocks  at  a  fixed  period ;  but  the  facility 
which  it  aflbrds  to  extravagant  and  un- 
princi})led  6|>eculat]on,  and  the  mischief 
and  ruin  which  have  frequently  followed 
it,  determined  the  leg^lature  to  lay  a  pen- 
alty of  £500  on  every  person  making 
such  time  bargaina ;  and  the  like  sum  on 
all  brokers,  ageiits  and  scriveners  em- 
ployed in  transacting  or  writing  the  said 
contracts.  By  the  same  statute  also  (7 
Geo.  II,  ch.  8),  a  similar  penalty  is  im- 
posed upon  all  persons  contracting  for  tiie 
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nleof  stock,  of  which  they  are  oot  poflsess- 
ed  at  the  thneof  auch  bargain ;  and  £100  on 
e?eiT  brokeror  a^pent  employed  in  procur- 
iDfme  said  bargain.  (See  Stock  ExehangeJ) 

Stockbridok;  a  poet-town  of  Berk- 
shire county,  MaasachusettSy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Housatonic  The  river  runs 
nearly  west  throuffh  this  town,  and  then 
toms  to  the  soum.  The  intervals  are 
very  rich,  and  well  cultivated.  There 
are  some  ftctories  on  the  river.  It  is  a 
verr  pleasant  town,  about  190  miles  west 
of  mston,  on  the  mail  route  from  Sprinff- 
fieM  to  Albany.  Population  in  18S^, 
1580.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians,  till  they  re- 
moved to  New  Stockbridge,  near  the 
Oneidas,  in  New  York,  in  1775.  This 
town  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians  in  1754—5. 

Stockholm;  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
and  the  handsomest  city  in  the  north  of 
Curope,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
lake  M&faur  with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic ; 
Ion.  18°  4f  E. ;  kt.  59*  21'  N. ;  popu- 
lation in  183es  79,596.  Stockholm  is 
generally  described  as  standing  on  seven 
ifliands,  but  is  chiefly  built  on  three,  of 
which  the  small  one  in  the  centre  consti- 
tuted the  original  city,  and  is  still  the  most 
busy  pait  of  the  town,  and  the  residence 
of  the  principal  merchanta  The  Norr- 
malm  and  Sodermahn,  the  two  principal 
suburbs,  occupy  several  islands.  The 
form  of  the  city  is  an  oblong,  and  its 
sitaation  is  extremely  picturesaue,  as  well 
from  the  mixture  of  land  ana  water  as 
from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  built.  The  view  from  the 
higher  grounds  embraces  edifices  of  all 
sorts,  and  vessels  at  anchor,  or  sailing 
across  the  channels,  and  is  terminated  by 
mountains,  with  a  variety  of  romantic 
seeneiy.  Constantinople  is  perhaps  the 
only  city  of  Europe  which  surpasses  it 
in  situation.  There  are  thirteen  stone 
bridges^  and  several  of  wood.  The  houses 
in  uie  central  part  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  covered  with  plaster,  of  four  or  Ave 
stories,  widi  their  »)undiaions  on  piles, 
but  in  die  suburiw  of  only  one  or  two 
stories,  and  partly  of  wood.  Among  the 
puUic  buikungs  are  the  royal  palace,  the 
palace  or  house  fi>r  the  nobility  of  the 
diet,  arsenal,  bank,  royal  stables,  ware- 
hoase  for  iron,  hospitals,  and  twenty-four 
ebmches,  ei|^iteen  of  which  are  Luther- 
an. Tbe  royal  palace  is  a  large  ouad- 
langnlor  edifice,  the  lower  part  or  the 
waUi  of  poGflhed  granite,  the  upper  part 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  is  ac- 
1  second  to  no  palace  m  Europe, 


except  that  at  Versailles.  The  literary 
associations  are  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble; the  principal  are  the  academy  of 
sciences,  founded  in  1739,  having  a  mu- 
seum, Ubrary,  an  observatory,  and  160 
members ;  the  Swedish  academy,  fpimded 
in  1786,  for  improving  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, having  eighteen  members;  the 
acaaemy  of  fine  arts,  history  and  antiqui- 
ties ;  the  military  academy,  academy  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  for  music, 
and  the  medical  college.  The  royal  li- 
brary contains  about  50,000  volumes,  and 
there  are  several  important  private  collec- 
tions. Stockholm  is  the  mercactile  em- 
porium of  the  eastern  part  of  Sweden. 
The  harbor  is  of  great  depth,  and  so  ca- 
pacious that  1000  vessels  may  lie  here  in 
safety ;  and  the  largest  come  close  up  to 
the  quays.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
enter  annually  is,  on  an  avera^,  about 
1000.  The  chief  exports  are  iron  and 
steel,  also  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber ; 
imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  fivit,  salt, 
ana  British  manufactures.  The  manu- 
fiictures  are  various,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale.    (See  Sweden,] 

SrocKifros  are  made  of  only  one  thread, 
entwined  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue, 
extremely  elastic,  and  readily  adapting  it- 
self to  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover. 
The  tissue  cannot  be  called  cloth,  for  It 
has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  approach- 
es it  closely,  and  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  is  much  supenor.  It  is  well 
known  that  tbe  ancient  Romans  had 
no  particular  covering  for  the  legs  (see 
Breeches)  \  but  during  the  middle  a^es, 
hose,  or  leggins,  made  of  cloth,  came  into 
use ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  art  of  knit- 
ting stockings  was  invented.  Very  dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  time  and 
countiy  of  this  important  invention,  some 
attributing  it  to  the  Scots,  and  others  deriv- 
ing it  fiom  Spain.  Woven  stockings 
are  manufactured  by  the  machine  called 
Hocking  frame,  which  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious, out  too  complex  to  be  described 
without  plates.  It  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  of  Nottinghamshire  (Eng- 
land), in  1589.  He  met  with  little  en- 
coura^ment  in  his  attempts  to  set  up  an 
estabhshment  in  England,  but  was  in- 
vited into  France  by  Henry  IV,  and  re- 
ceived with  great  favor.  Henry's  assassi- 
nation soon  afler  interrupted  his  pros- 
pects, and  he  died  in  Paris  in  great  pov- 
erty. A  knowledge  of  his  machine  was 
carried  back  to  England  by  some  of  his 
workmen,  who  estaDlished  themselves  in 
Nottinghamshire,  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  bo  the  principal  seat  of  tbe 
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BmnjBft^mic.  For  near  SMX)  years,  few 
ioiproYeinents  '^ere  made  on  Lee'a  inven- 
jtidoi  and  two  men  were  usually  employed 
on.bne  frame ;  but  it  lias  recently  been 
j^ucb  improved^  and  adapted  cJeo  to  the 
manuftcture  of  nbbed  stockings.  (See 
Beckmann's  HUtory  pf  tnvofttioaay  Iv,  arti- 
cle KnUHf^  J^TetU  and  SUyckings.) 

Stocks  ;  a  lyooden  machine  ,Ufled  to 
put  the  legs  of  offenders  in,  for  the  re- 
straining of  disorderly  persons,  or  as  a 
inmiphment  for  certain  onences. 
Stocks,  Poblic.  (See  Public  Soi3i$.) 
Stocktor,  Richard,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
near  Princeton,  OcL  1, 1730,  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  After  gradoating 
at  the  coUeffe  of  New  Jersey,  in  1748,  he 
oommenped  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar  in  due  time,  soon 
attained  great  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
In  17^  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent 
two  vears  in  making  the  tour  of  England, 
Scotmiid  and  Ireland.  When  in  London, 
he  was  consulted  on  American  affiiirs  by 
yarious  distinfuished  persons,  including 
the  marquis  oi  Rockingham  and  the  ean 
of  Chatham,  and  at  £}dmbur|;h  was  com- 
plimented with  a  public  dmner,  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
On  his  repim  to  New  Jersey,  in  1768,  i^ 
was  appcunted  one  of  the  royal  judges  cnT 
the  pnmnce,  and  a  member  of  the  ezecu- 
tiye  council  At  the  time  when  the  rey- 
oiutionary  struggle  commenced,  his  pros- 
uectB  from  the  roval  iayor  were  very 
Diiffht;  but  he  sideci  zealously  with  those 
of  nis  oountrymen  who  were  determined 
<m  mdependence,  and,  June  21, 1776,  was 
chosen,  by  the  proyincial  congress  of  the 
colony,  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress 
then  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 
dischaiged  numerous,  and  often  arduous, 
duties  with  unwearied  energy  and  fideli- 
ty. At  first,  he  is  understood  to  have 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  declaration  of  independence  at 
*  the  time  when  it  was  made ;  but  they  were 
soon  dissipated,  and  he  spoke  in  its  be- 
hal£  Nov.  30  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  reftigee  roy- 
afists,  who  dragged  him  firom  his  bed  at 
night,  and  carried  him  to  New  York.  In 
the  way  thither  he  was  treated  with  great 
indif^ity,  and  in  the  city  he  was  thrown 
inio  the  common  prison,  where  he  was 
depriyed  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
mien  intelligence  of  his  capture  and  suf- 
ftrings  reached  congress,  that  body  passed 
a  resolution,  directmg  general  Washing- 
ton to  make  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
tntth  of  the  report,  audi  if  he  found  reason 


to  believe  it,  to  send  «  4Bg  lo  i[«i«pl 
Howe,  remonstrating  against  ^(us  de- 
parture from  the  hnnSwie  prooed^re 
which  ha4  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
states  to  prisoners  who  had  iaUen  into 
their  hands,  and  to  know  of  him  whether 
he  chose  that  this  should  be  the  fiituie 
rule  ft>r  treating  prisoners.  Mr.  Stockton 
was  at  length  released;  but  the  shock 
given  to  his  constitutic^  by  the  .hardships 
of  bis  confinement  was  joaortaL  His 
health  gradually  declined,  and,  after  lan- 
ffuisbing  for  several  years,  he  died  at 
Princeton,  Feb.  28, 1781,  in  ^e  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

SxonDARD,  Solomon,  pastor  qf  the 
church  of  Northampton,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  in  1643,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1662,  of  which  he  was  subae- 
quently  made  a  fellow.  Intense  applica- 
tion having  impaired  his  health,  he  went 
to  Barba&es  as  chaplain  to  governor 
Serie,  and  preached  to  tlie  dissenters  in 
that  island  ror  nearly  two  yeass*  On  his 
return,  he  was  invited  to  take  chaige  of 
the  church  of  Northampton,  and  v?as  or- 
duned  Sept  11, 1672.  In  this  place  he 
continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  11, 1729, 
in  the  oiffhty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Stoddard  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
diyinos  of  ff^^  E^land.  His  sermooa 
were  plain,  but  powe]#l^y.^^archinff  and 
argumentative.  He  ;iKas  a  man  of  teain- 
ing,  and  particularly  able  in  controy^w^y. 
He  waged  a  polemical  contest  with  doc- 
tor Increase  Mather  req[)ecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  maintaining  that  the  aacinuiient 
was  a  convertii^  ordixumce,  and  that  all 
baptized  person^  not  ifca^dalous  in  fife, 
may  lawfully  approach  the  table,  thoiif^ 
they  know  tnemselves  to  h^  unconverted, 
or  destitute  of  true  religion ;  and  most  of 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  were  induced 
by  his  arguments  to  coincide  in  his  senti- 
ments. His  diligence  was  so  unremit- 
ting that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of 
sermons  which  he  had  never  preached ; 
and  so  fine  was  his  hand-writing,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  discourses  are 
contained  in  a  small  duodecimo  manu- 
script volume,  which  ma^  easily!^  canied 
in  the  pocket.  He  published  various  ser- 
mons and  treatisee. 

STOICBIOMSTaT(finOm  rn»c:^<7Mr,eIeQieot, 
original  matter).  The  article  Jiffimiy^ 
Chemical^  treats  of  the  general  principles 
of  chemical  combinations  and  solutions. 
Neutrality  is  that  state  of  solution  of  two 
substances  in  which  each  seems  to  have 
lost  its  peculiar  characteristics,  'that 
branch  of  chemical  science  which  treeta 
of  the  proportkxis  which  the  iwihw|f»ic^ 
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i  hm,  wiMD  they  enter  die  Biate  of 
neutnlity,  has  been   caiied  by  modern 

Stoics  ;  an  ancient  philoeophiea]  sect, 
founded  by  Zeno,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  wroa  (parch  or  porUoo),  called 
PtBcSe  (q.  y.),  m  Athens,  where  Zeno 
taogfat  hiB  doctrines  (about  B.  C.  300). 
Zeno  (q.  v.),a  contem|x>rary  of  Epicurus, 
after  having  studied  the  systems  of  the 
Soeratic,  Cynic  and  Academic  schools, 
opposed  to  seepticism  views  resting  on 
rigorous  moral  principles.  Philosophy  is, 
acoordins  to  him,  the  way  to  wisdom; 
wisdom  irself  is  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  divine  things ;  and  virtue  is  the  appli- 
cation of  wisdom  to  life.  The  chief  heiuls 
of  his  doctrine— logic,  physics  and  mor- 
als— ^were  connected  mto  a  systematic 
whole.  In  logic,  which  he  defined  the  sci- 
ence of  distinguishing  truth  and  felsehood, 
he  made  experience  the  basiB  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;  idess^  or  conceptions,  which,  in  all 
respects,  resemble  their  objects,  he  celled 
true,  and  the  power  of  judging  according 
to  orinciules,  the  mark  of  a  sound  reason. 
In  his  physics,  he  refers  lo  uatiue  itself 
fer  the  highest  standard  of  human  duties, 
and  derives  the  moral  precepts  from  the 
laws  of  the  nn  iverse.  He  assumes  two  un- 
craated  and  etemalt  but  material  princi- 
plea  of  aU  thingp— the  passive  matter,  and 
the  active  intefllgeQce,  or  God,  which  re- 
aidea  in  matter,  and  animates  it  The  Deity 
is  the  origuial  mtelligeuoe,  and  of  an  ethe- 
real, fieiy  nature:  he  miide  the  world,  ss 
an  offgsnic  whole,  out  of  matter  and  forai, 
bv  the  separation  of  the  elements;  and  he 
man  rules  the  worid,  but  is  limjited  in  his 
operations  by  unchangeable  fete  or  the 
neeecBsry  laws  of  nature.  The  universe, 
aoeofdmg  to  Zeno,  ia  penetrated  \jiy  thje 
divine  intelligence  as  by  a  soul,  and  is 
therefore  living  and  rational,  but  destioed 
to  be  denw^ed  by  fire.  He  considersthe 
beavenly  bodisi^  and  thepowersof  nature, 
of  a  divine  character,  and  therefore  admits 
tiie  worship  of  several  aods,  and  teaches 
that  thehr  ooooexion  vnlh  men  may  be 
iMBeficial  to  the  latter.  The  human  soul 
1m  considers  as  produced  bv  the  union  of 
Ibocrealivefire  with air,and  endowed  with 
eMit  ftculties  the  five  senses,  the  powers 
a^peiiaiation,«eech,sndresson!  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  aetme  principle,  governs  the 
whole  sauL  The  ethics  of  the  Stoics  tresis 
iiie  will  of  God  (which  also  animates  the 
SQul  of  Btas),  or  nature,  as  the  source  of  the 
Motal  laf^  which  binds  man  to  aim  at 
dMne  perlaelion,  since  this  only  can  lead 
taa  vifUMua  fifo,  hamionizing  with  God 
9mi  Bscnre,  wlueh  ia  the  only  true  happi- 
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nesB.  Their  prsetical  maailm  is^  Follow  im^ 
ture,  live  according  to  nature,  or,  which 
amounta  to  the  same  thing,  Live  ui  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  consistent  rea- 
sou.  They  considered  virtue  the  highest 
good,  and  vice  the  only  evil ;  every  thing 
else  is  indifierent,  or  only  relatively  agree- 
able or  disagreeable.  They  call  human 
actions  honrst,  when  they  have  a  rea- 
sonable feundation  in  the  nature  of  tlm 
agent ;  perfectly  proper,  and  therefere  ob- 
ligatory, when  good  in  themselves;  inter 
HMdiate  or  lawful,  in  so  fiur  as^  indiffinrent  in 
themselves,  they  are  expedient  or  allow*-' 
ble  only  in  certain  relations,  but  criminal, 
when  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  agent.  Virtue  they  according- 
ly explain  ss  the  true  harmony  of  mai; 
with  himself  independent  of  reward  or 
punishment,  to  be  attained  by  correct 
moral  judgment,  and  the  mastery  over  the 
passipus  and  affections:  this  vutue  pre* 
supposes  the  highest  mward  tranquillity 
and  elevation  (apathy)  above  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sense ;  it  makes  the  wise 
man  not  destitute  of  feeling,  but  invulner- 
able, and  gives  him  a  dominion  over  his 
body  which  permitB  even  suicide.  Vir- 
tue, therefore,  is  represented  chiefly  under 
the  character  of  self-denial.  Zeno,  and 
his  celebrated  disciple  and  successor, 
Cleanthus,  both  put  themselves  to  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  latter  by  starva- 
tion. Cleanthus,  origfaially  a  pngilisi, 
^ve  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  hs  aistribu* 
tion  into  dialectics,  rhetoric^  ethics^  poli- 
tics, physics  and  theolocy^  He  enlarged 
theology  by  his  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God^  and  expressed  his  revesence  of  one 
God  in  his  admutible  Hyvut^  yet  extant^ 
CleaRiikt/f^nii#(ed.8turz,lW5).  Chry- 
sippus  of  Soli  (died  808  ^  919  B.  C.>  the 
successor  of  Cleanthui^  caffied  logic  and 
dialectics  to  greater  perfection,  and,  la 
physics,  proved  that  the  kfuenee  ef  fete» 
vr  the  necessary  relation  ef  liiinjgs,  neither 
desttroyed  the  operatiea  of  divme  provi- 
dence nor  the  ftee  i^jfeney  of  roaa»  In 
morals,  he  distittguiBhed,  Dke  his  prede- 
cessors, a  natural  and  a  posiijii^e  tew,  ami 
derived  the  latter  feom  thjt  mmual  reliH 
tions  of  inen»  as  fellow-ereatuieft  ef  the 
same  nature.  His  successon  were  ZeiitL 
Antipater  (both  of  TsNaiaV  PanaKius  of 
Rhodes^  the  pupi\  of  Antipater,  and  Posi-^ 
doniua  of  Apameai^  hi  Syria,  ti»  discipln 
of  Panetius.  Cl^ryaippus,  thrsagh  Al» 
writmgs,  also  exeried  a  most  impeitant 
influence  upon  the  Roinan  philosophem 
among  whom  Seneca,  Enictetus,  ano 
Marcus  Aureliua  (sec  An6nmu^\ 
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«ipalbr  on  pimctieal  questioDS ;  and  their 
moral  doctrines  have  so  many  i)ointa  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  Christianity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  they 
-were   borrowed    firom    the   latter. — See 
Tiedemann's  System  dor  8Un8i:ken  PhUo- 
scipftse  (Leipsic,  1776). 
•    Stojla  ;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Roman 
women  in  later  times,  they  having  origi- 
nally worn  the  toga  only,  like  the  men. 
The  f tofa  was  a  long  tunic  with  sleeves, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  worn  both  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  with  this  difierence 
only,  that  the  stoto  of  the  latter  had  but  a 
single  gold   stripe,  whilst   that   of  the 
former  had  stripes  of  gold  and  purple, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  broad  bonier  or 
fringe,  called  tnaiita.    Public  women,  and 
those  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, were  forbidden  to  wear  the  stola ; 
hence  they  were  called  togaUs,    By  atoUn, 
therefore,  a  chaste  woman,  as  well  as  a 
woman  of  condition,  was  designated.   In- 
stitavfoa  used  in  the  same  way. — ^The 
stoloy  which  forms  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
dress  of  Catholic  priests,  is  a  long,  broad, 
white  band,  of  silk  or  silver  stuff,  lined  with 
stiff  linen,  worn  by  the  deacons  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  reaching  to  the  right 
•hip,  Uke  the  riband  of  an  order  ;  but  the 
-fiesCB  wear  it  over  both  shoulders,  and 
lanffin^  down  across  the  breast    It  is 
markea  with  three  crosses,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  has  little  bells  at  the  end.    Prel- 
ates wear  it  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
embroidery.    The  tida  is  necessary  for 
'reading  the  mass :  hence  jura  «(oZ<b,  or 
the  dues  which  are  paid  for  baptioons. 
•marriages,  interments,  confirmation,  con- 
fession, and  similar  religious  services  per- 
formed by  the  priest.    This  name  has 
been  retained  by  the  German  Protestants, 
although  they  no  longer  use  the  stoUu 
.The  teachers  of  the  ancient  church  were 
supported  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the 
fohnful  (oblations);  and  it  was  long  left 
optional  with  laymen  whether  they  would 
give  any  thing  to  the  priest  on  such  occa- 
sions, or  not    What  was  given,  was  paid 
over,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
bishop,  who  allowed  a  part  to  the  paro- 
chial derry.   After  that  time,  every  pastor 
acquired  the  right  to  retain  what  ne  re- 
ceived in  this  way  fiom  his  parishioners ; 
but  the  councils,  down  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, insisled  that  the  priests  should  not 
'«d(  any  thing  for  the  above   services, 
.  but  merely  receive  what  was  voluntarily 
given.    In  the  sixteenth  century,  this  per- 
•mission  became  a  right  {jua),  confirmed 
by  die  ecclenastical  authorities;  hence 
jumMok 


I 


Stolbeko;  an  andent  German  house, 
which  was  formeriy  divided  into  the  two 
lines  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Rhine.  The 
latter  becoming  extinct,  its  possesfflons 
foil  to  the  former,  which,  subsequently  to 
1638,  was  divided  into  the  elder  line,  in 
the  two  branches  of  Ilsenburv  (extinct  in 
1710]  and  Gedem,  and  the  younger 
line,  m  the  two  branches  of  Stolberc-Stol- 
berg  and  Stolberg-Rossla.  To  the  Gedem 
branch  belonsed  the  Stolberg-Wemige- 
rode  family,  that  of  Stolberg-Gedem  (see 
^Ibamf),  now  extinct,  and  thatof  Stolberg- 
Schwarza,  also  extinct  In  the  time  of 
the  empire,  the  counts  of  Stolbei^  belong- 
ed to  the  Wettera\4an  college,  ^eir  pos- 
sessions have  been  mediatized,  and  are 
now  under  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  sov- 
ereignty. 

Stole,  Groom  of  the  ;  the  eldest  ran- 
tlemaii  of  his  majestjr's  bed-chamber, 
whose  office  it  is  to  present  and  put  on 
his  majesty's  shirt,  every  morning,  and  to 
put  the  room  in  order.  (See  StolcL) 

Stobcach  (stonubdius;  vmtrietdus ;  gas- 
terj;  a  membraneous  bag,  situated  in  the 
epigastric  region,  which  receives  the  food 
fi'om  the  oesophagus.  Its  figure  is  some- 
what oblong  and  round.  It  is  largest  on 
the  left  «dc,  and  gradually  diminishes  to- 
wards its  lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the 
least.  Its  superior  orifice^  where  the 
oesophagus  terminates,  is  called  the  cardia  ,* 
the  inferior  orifice,  where  the  intestine 
begms,  the  pylortu.  The  anterior  suriace 
is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  posterior  opposite  tlie  lumbar  ver- 
tebne.  It  has  two  curvatures :  the  first  is 
called  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  extends  downwards  frbm  one  orifice 
to  the  other,  having  the  omentum  adher- 
ing to  it;  the  second  is  the  small  curvar 
ture,  which  is  also  between  both  orifices, 
but  superiorly  and  posteriorlv.  The 
stomach,  Kke  the  intestinal  canal,  is  com- 
posed of  three  coats,  or  membranes  :—-l. 
The  outermost^  which  is  very  firm,  and 
forms  the  peritoneum:  2,  the  muscttlar^ 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  va- 
rious muscular  fibres ;  and,  3.  the  inner' 
moslj  or  vUUms  coat^  which  is  covered 
with  exhaluig  and  inhaling  vessels,  and 
mucus.  These  coats  are  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 
of  the  stomach  which  sepomte  the  mucus 
are  situated  between  the  villous  and  mus- 
cular coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous, 
and  come  firom  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 
costal nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
fltance,  and  proceed  hnmediaiely  to  the 
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thoncic  duct  The  use  of  the  stomach  is 
to. excite  hunger,  and  paxtiy  thirst,  to  re- 
ceive the  food  irom  the  cBSophagus,  and 
to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the 
stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids, 
and  manv  other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit 
to  puBS  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
and  afibrd  chyle  to  the  intestines.  (See 
Gagbric  Juice^  DigesHon^  Ihfsptpna,) 

Stomacb-Pumf.  a  small  pump— in 
this  application  called  the  Momatk-pwaif — 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice, 
for  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  cannot 
be  excited.  It  has  already  saved  manv 
livea  It  resembles  the  common  small 
qnringe,  except  that  there  are  two  aper- 
tures near  the  end,  insteail  of  one,  which, 
owing  to  valves  in  them,  opening  different 
wavs,  become  what  are  called  a  sucking 
and  9i forcing  passage.  When  the  object 
is  to  extract  fiK>m  the  stomach,  the  pump 
JB  w<»ked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in 
connexion  with  an  elastic  tube  pmed 
into  the  stomach;  and  the  discharsed 
matter  escapes  by  the  forcing  or^se. 
When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contranr,  to 
throw  cleansing  water  or  other  liquid  into 
the  stomach,  the  connexion  of  the  aper- 
tures and  the^cybes  is  leivemed.  Am  a 
pump  may  not  be  always  procurable 
when  the  occasion  for  itaiiqeSy  the  profos- 
sion  should  be  avraie,  that  a  simple  tube 
wiJly  in  many  cases,  answer  the  purpose 
as  well,  if  not  better.  If  the  tube  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  body  of  the  patient  be 
ao  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a  downward 
channel  fimn  the  stmnach,  all  fluid  matter 
will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  it,  as 
water  escapes  firom  a  funnel  by  its  pipe ; 
and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  be  kept 
immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be,  during 
die  discharge,  a  siphon  action  of  consid- 
'  erable  force.  On  changing  the  posture  of 
the  body,  water  may  be  poured  m  through 
the  same  tube  to  wash  the  stomach. 
Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough,  might, 
if  desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  h&ai 
aipiioii,  the  neceasary  preliminaiT  suction 
being  made  by  a  syringe,  or  by  the  mouth 
through  an  intervening  vesseL 

8tomach-Sta€Mibr8  ;  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease with  hoises^  which  is  even  yet  but 
fittle  undentood.  In  the  stable,  the  horse 
dozes,  and  rests  his  head  in  the  manger ; 
he  dien  wakes  up,  and  foils  to  eating, 
which  be  continues  to  do  until  the  dii- 
of  the  stomach  becomes  enor- 
Ibr  the  peculiarity  of  the  com- 

. jonaialB  in  die  total  stoppaae  of  di- 

Ipcion,  and  the  uneasy  fooling  of  disten- 
tHB,  eounqnant  to  such  mdigestion,  ap- 


pears to  deceive  the  horse,  whose  morbid' 
excitement  induces  him  to  continue  eat* 
ing.     This  he  does  until  the  distention. 

Erevents  the  return  of  the  blood  fix>m  the 
ead ;  and  the  animal  dies  fit>m  apoplexy, 
or  his  stomach  bursts.  When  recovery 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  only  in  very 
mild  cases.  (See  Loudon's  ZWyckjpcBdta 
of  Agricuiturt,) 

Stone,  or  Calculus  ;  every  hard  con- 
cretion, not  bony,  formed  in  the  body  of 
animals.  The  aiticle  Calcuhia  treats  of 
the  variety  and  chemical  composition  of 

'these  concretions.  We  shall  add  here  a 
few  words  respecting  their  probable  ori- 
gin, and  the  cure  of  this  disease  in  man. 
These  concretions  originate  immediately 
iu  a  disturbance  of  the  secretions;  but' 
this  disturbance  may,  perhaps,  in  most 
cases,  be  caused  by  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  juices,  particularly  of  the  blood, 
and  a  want  of  due  assimilation.  This 
may  be  supposed,  because,  in  the  cdm- 
plamts  of  the  gravel  and  the  gout,  which 
frequently  interchange,  the  digestion  al- 
most ddways  suffers,  and  acid  is  found  in  the 
prim»  vise ;  also  because  cattle  often  have 
bUiary  calculi  in  the  spring,  which  disap- 
pear afler  they  have  fed  for  a  time  on 
gnaen  fodder.  Calculi  form  themselves 
m  those  secreted  fluids  which  contain 
many  ingredients,  and  which  have  an  in- 
clination to  assume  a  solid  form,  especially 
m  such  as  are  collected  in  particular  re- 
ceptacles (the  gall  bladder  and  urinary 
bladder) ;  and  they  have  even  been  found 
m  the  Ndivary  ducts.  They  consist  of  a 
nucleus  and  several  surrounding  coats, 
similar  or  various  in  their  nature.  Their 
component  parts  vary  according  to  the  fluid 
in  which  they  have  been  formed.  They  ob- 
struct the  passages,  and  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  the  secreted  fluid;  they  irritate  the 
▼essels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and. 
thereby  cause  convulsionH,  pains,  inflam^ 
mations  and  suppurations ;  they  also  aflTect, 
indirecdy,  other  organs,  e.  g.  the  stomach, 
producing  sickness  aoid  vomiting;  the 
stones  in  the  bladder  occasion  itching  in 
the  glands  of  the  genitals,  pains  m  the 
knns,  testicles,  &c    The  most  common 

,  cakuli  are,  Jl>  biliary  calculi,  often  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  bile,  sometimes  in 
the  liver,  fiom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  hazel-nut.  They  are  dark,  brown,  black, 
and  usually  polished  on  several  parts  of 
the  sur&ce,  and  generally  occasion  dis* 
ease  oni^  when  they  move,  and  are  very 
jaffged.  But  in  such  cases  violent  pains 
exist,  which  extend  from  the  right  side  to 
die  centre  of  the  body.  They  also  some- 
times cause  periodical  and  obsdnatejauiiP 
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dSca  7*he  convulsions  and  pains  whiefa 
tfiey  occasion  frequently  require  the  ap- 
plication of  particular  modicmtss  to  relieve 
the  imroedrate  suflTeriug,  besides  those  di- 
rected against  the  disease  itself:  the  patient 
b  often  relieved  from  them  by^  vomiting 
or  by  stool.  B.  Urinary  calculi*  are  some- 
times a  kind  of  coarse  sand,  called  grand^ 
which  sinks  immediately  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  urine  is  left 
Sometimes  they  arc  real  stones,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  of  a  walnut,  or  even  of  the  fist 
They  are  found  either  about  the  kidneys, 
and  then  cause  pains,  itiflammations,  and 
suppuration,  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys* In  this  case,  from  time  to  time,  sin- 
ge  Btones  pass  into  the  bladder,  with  vh>- 
Dt  pains  extending  from  the  region  of 
the  kidneys  downward  or  backward^  and 
are  carried  off  with  the  urine ;  qr  they 
originate  in  the  bladder  itself  where  they 
often  acquire  a  very  considerable  nze.  They 
cause  pains  in  the  region  of  the  bladder 
and  in  the  perin»um,  and  great  suffering 
durinff  the  discharges  of  the  urine,  fi 
<Sften  happens  that  Uiis  can  be  discharged 
only  in  certain  positions,  and  drop  bv 
jdrop,  with  great  pain ;  is  slirov,  smelb  of- 
fensively, and  is  mixed  with  bkx>d  and 
gravel.  The  examination  by  tlie  eatlieter 
affords  the  most  certain  information  re- 
specting the  existence  of  calculi,  i{  as 
■ouietimes  happens,  the  stone  does  not 
lie  enclosed  (encysted)  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  bladder.  To  destroy  urinaiy  stones, 
internal  means  have  been  reoommeoded ; 
but  they  are  little  to  be  depended  on.  If 
the  stone  in  the  bladdfO'  increases  so 
much  that  it  prevents  entirely  the  dis- 
charge of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to 
tnmove  it  by  the  knife  (lithotomy),  or  bv 
breaking  it  to  pieces  in  the  bladder  (h- 
tbotrity  ^  The  operation  of  lithotomy  may 
be  performed  in  four  different  ways :  1. 
By  the  apparatus  minor,  an  operation  de- 
aorihed  Inr  Celsus,  and  very  simple,  re- 
quiring few  instruments;  whence  the 
name.  The  operator  introduces  his  mid- 
dle finger  and  fore  finger  up  the  an'ira,  and 
endea?ora  to  bring  the  stone  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  He  then  cuts  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pertnsum^  directly  on 
the  stone.  %  In  the  high  operation,  the 
bladder  is  opened  on  the  opposite  side, 
over  the  pubes.  3.  Wben  the  apparatus 
inajor  is  applied,  the  urethra  is  widened 
•b  much,  that  a  fbrceps  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  stone  extracted.  The  name  of 
apparaftus  major  is  used  on  account  of  the 
Dumber  of  tnstrunienta  required.  4.  The 
lateral  operation  ia  generally  coundered 
M  the  wftat  and  moot  ajQ^ual,  and  ia 


the  most  common.  Its  object  is  to  di- 
vide that  part  of  the  urethra  which  sufl^ 
ed  extremely  in  the  application  of  the  ap- 
paratus major,  from  tne  means  used  to 
distend  it ;  and  as  the  lower  side  of  the 
urethra  cannot  be  divided  far  enough, 
without  the  rectum  being  wounded,  tho 
cut  is  directed  sideways.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  name.  Lately,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  bladder  Uirough  the 
rectum  has  been  introduced. 

Store,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  I>ocI»- 
. ration  of  Independence,  was  a  descendant 
of  William  Stone,  governor  of  Maryland 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  He 
received  a  classical  education.  Having 
subsequently  studied  law,  he  commenced 
its  practice  in  Fredericktown,  Md.  In 
May,  1775,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  general 
congress,  and  was  for  several  years  re- 
elected to  the  same  station.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  to  which 
he  had  sifbscrihed  his  name,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  congress 
to  prepare  articles  of  confederation.  Af- 
ter tlie  plan  reported  was  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Stone  declined  a  reelection,  but  '/ecame  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  in 
which  he  greatly  contributed  to  pcocure 
&vor  for  the  system  adopted.  Ift  1783^ 
he  was  again  sent  to  congross.  I  fe  then 
finally  retired,  and  engaged  actively  in 
the  duties  of  his  prefession ;  but,  in  1787, 
the  death  of  his  wife  engendered  a  deep 
and  abiding  melancholv.  His  health  de- 
clined ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  October  of  tho 
same  year,  he  suddenly  expired,  in  the 
fbrty-nfth  year  of  his  age,  when  on  tho 
point  of  embarking  for  England. 

Stoite  Ware.  Under  uie  denomina- 
tion stone  wan  are  comprehended  all 
the  different  artificial  combinations  of 
earthy  bodies  which  are  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  (See  PolUry,) 
Stoeies,  Precious.  (See  Gems.) 
Stones,  Showers  of.  (See  Meteoric 
Stones.) 
Stoneheroe.  (See  Salishury  PktmJ) 
Stoningtoh  ;  a  seaport,  and  incorpo- 
rated borou|^,  in  New  London  county, 
Connecticut.  It  is  situated  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stonington,  on  a  point  of  land, 
half  a  mile  long,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Long  Island  sound.  It  is  a  commer- 
cial town,  and  has  several  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  fisheries,  and  others  in  the  West 
India  and  coasting  trade..  PopulaJtion  in 
1830^  3401 .  August  8, 1814,  while  a  Brit- 
bh  fleet  was  lying  off  this  harbor,  a  bri^ 
of  eighteen  guns  was  ordered  to  bouibara 
the  town.  The  village  was  wholly  un- 
prepared fur  this  attack,  and  was,  tor  a 
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At  fangtb,  ti 


,  In  much  coufuaion. 
kflaigtb,  two  eighteen  pounders  were 
ipond;  and  with  these  so  active  and  well 
directed  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  brig, 
that  she  was  greatly  damaged,  and  com- 
pelled to  cut  her  cables  and  retire,  with 
many  killed  and  wounded. 

Stool  of  Rbfsivtaivcs.  (See  CuUy 
ShoL) 

Stop;  a  word  applied  by  violin  and 
violoncello  performers  to  that  pressure  of 
the  strings  by  which  they  are  Drought  in- 
to contact  with  the  finger-board,  and  bv 
which  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  determined. 
Hence  a  string,  when  so  pressed,  is  said  to 
heaiopped, — Stof  of  an  organ;  a  collection 
of  pipes  similar  m  tone  and  quality,  which 
run  through  the  whole,oraereat  part,  of  the 
oompassof  the  instrument  In  a  nreatorgan, 
the  stops  are  numerous  and  muTti&rious. 

Stof-Laws.    (See  Execution,) 

Storax  ;  a  gum-resin,  obtained  by  in- 
cisions m  the  branches  of  a  small  tree 
{s^frax  qficinalia)^  which  grows  wild  in  the 
countries  about  ine  Mediterranean.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  petiulate,  green 
above,  whitish  and  downy  beneath,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  quince.  The  flow- 
era  are  disposed  in  racemes,  white,  and 
veiy  much  resemble  those  of  the  orange. 
The  finit  is  whitish  and  downy,  juicelees, 
and  contains  one  or  two  angular  nuts. 
Tlie  storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained fi?om  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  an  agreeable,  slightly 
nongetnt,  and  aromatic  taste;  is  stimu- 
lant, and  in  some  degree  expectorant. 
Former^  it  was  much  emploved  in  med- 
icine, but  now  is  little  used,  except  in 
perflimes.  Beiaom  is  a  gum-renu,  ob- 
tained, in  a  similar  manner,  nom  a  species 
of  siyrax,  growing  wild  in  the  East  In- 
dies. We  have  three  species  of  shfrax 
in  the  southern  jparts  of  the  U.  States. 

Stoul  (oconia).  These  tall  and  state- 
ly birds  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
herons  by  the  small  mouui,  the  angle  not 
reaching  beyond  the  eyes,  as  with  the 
last ;  the  beak  is  also  destitute  of  the  na- 
sal fuzTOWybut  is  similar  in  other  respects, 
is  straifi^ht,  lon^,  pointed,  and  compressed. 
Most  of  them  innabit  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, eapeCL'^'ly  between  the  tropics. 
South  Americ  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  them  ;  but  v  "%  have  none  in  the  U. 
States.  They  v.  ^k  slowly,  with  measur- 
ed steps ;  but  thet  flight  is  powerful  and 
Umg  continued.  1  .ey  have  no  voice,  but 
produce  a  clatterin^ir  yrith  their  bills,  by 
striking  the  mandib^^a  together,  llieir 
fiiod  oonnsts  of  fish,  leptiles,  small  quad- 
raneds.  wonnsi  and  insects.  The  com- 
2* 


mon  stork  of  Europe  (d  <dba)  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  fit)m  the  tip  of  the 
beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  nails.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
with  some  black  about  the  wings.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rofie,  but  passes  the  wmter  in  Africa.  It 
takes  up  Its  residence  and  breeds  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  and  is  eveiy  where  pro- 
tected, as  it  renders  important  services  in 
destroying  noxious  animals.  Among  the 
ancients,  to  kill  them  was  considered  a 
crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was  pun- 
ished even .  with  death ;  and,  like  the 
ibis,  this  bird  became  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  stork  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  affection  towards  its  young,  but  es- 
pecially for  its  attention  to  its  parents  in 
old  age.  The  gigantic  stork,  or  adjutant 
of  Bengal  (C.  cargaUCjf  is  a  celebrated  bird, 
very  common  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  is  protected  by  law,  as 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies. It  is  stoutly  framed,  and  the  ex- 
treme length  is  nearly  sevep  feeL  The 
head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers, 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  and  callous 
skin ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  latter 
hangs  a  fleshy  appendage.  The  bill  is 
enormously  large.  It  hves  on  reptiles, 
fish,  &C.,  and  even  on  quadrupeds,  whose 
bones  it  breaks  previously  to  swallowing. 
In  captivity  its  gluttony  is  extreme. 

Sto&r,  uotdob  Christian,  doctor  of  the- 
olo^,  consistorial  counsellor  and  first 
minister  to  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  was 
bom,  in  1746,  at  Stutt^rt,  where  he  died 
in  1805.    Storr  was  distinguished  for  his 

Sious  life,  and  faithful  fulfilment  of  his 
uties  as  professor  of  theology  and  preach- 
er at  Tubmgen,  as  well  as  for  his  great 
learning,  exhibited  in  various  works, 
among  which  are  his  Observations  on  the 
Syriac  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  1772,  and  on  the  Arabian  Gos- 
pels, in  1775,  both  in  German ;  Ohserva- 
Hones  ad  Analogiam  et  Syntaxin  Hebraicam 
pertinentcs  (1779);  his  Commentary '  on 
the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews ;  his  learned 
treatise  On  the  true  Object  of  Christ's 
Death  (2d  ed.  Tftbingen,  1809) ;  On  the 
Object  of  the  EvangeBcai  History,  and  the 
Epistles  of  John  (1786) ;  New  Defence  of 
the  Revelation  of  John  (1783),  the  Dii- 
sertationts  in  ApocahfpatB  qaadam  Loea 
belonging  to  it,  and  his  Dodtrina  ChriaH- 
aniB  Pars  (heoret  e  sacr.  Lit,  repetUa  (1793). 
Storthing  ;  the  Norwegian  diet  {Srom 
T^wig,  assembly,  and  stor,  great,  elevated). 
The  citizens  qualified  to  vote  choosQ 
electors,  who,  from  among  themselves  cr 
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then*  cODBtitiients^  idect  the  repreBenta- 
tires,  whose  nnmber  a  not  to  ne  ander 
seventy-five,  nor  above  one  hundred.  A 
member  of  tiie  tUnihing  roust  be  thirty 
jewrs  old ;  must  hare  resided  tea  years  in 
che  realm ;  must  hold  np  office,  civil  or 
military ;  must  not  be  attached  to  the  court, 
nor  receive  a  pension.  Generally  the 
slorthinjg  is  held  every  thhfd  year,  at  the 
beginnin||^  of  February,  m  me  capital, 
Christiania.  After  the  slori^f^  is  open- 
ed by  the  king  or  his  deputy,  it  chooses 
one  fourth  part  of  its  members  to  fbrm  the 
lofrthinf^:  the  other  three  fourths  form  the 
oSclsthing.  Each  thing  holds  its  sessions 
separate^,  and  with  open  doors,  and  the 
debates  are  published,  unless  a  resolution 
to  the  contrary  be  passed.  The  atortkmg 
IS  authorized  to  make  and  abolish  laws; 
to  ira()ose  taxes ;  open  loans ;  see  that  the 
finances  are  properly  administered  ;  grant 
the  civil  list,  &c.  The  government  pro- 
tocols, and  all  public  papers,  including 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  must  be  laid 
before  them,  the  secret  articles  only  ex- 
cepted, and  these  must  not  be  contrary  to 
die  pviblic  ones ;  it  may  summon  any  body 
before  it,  except  the  kin^  and  viceroy; 
and  it  confers  naturalization.  Laws  are 
proposed  h)  the  odeUtfUngj  by  its  mem- 
bers, or  by  a  counsellor  of  state :  if  they 
pass  there,  diey  go  to  the  logthing.  The 
king  is  40  sjni  the  bills,  or  to  decline  so 
doing.  If  a  Dili,  twice  rejected  by  the 
king,  is  adopted  without  aJteratioa  by  a 
third  regular  Hortking,  it  becomes  a  law, 
even  witnout  the  kinrs  sanction.  In  this 
manner  nobility  was  luiolished  in  Norway. 
Stosch,  Philip,  baron  von,  a  distin- 
guished numismatist,  bom  1691,  at  Ciis- 
trin,  in  Germany,  studied  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  and  was  designed  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession ;  but  his  taste  led 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  numismatics.  In 
1708,  he  visited  Jena,  Dresden,  Ldpeic, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  cabinets  of  medals  and 
antiquities.  In  1710,  the  Dutch  states- 
man Fagel  employed  him  on  a  mission 
to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
>vith  sir  Hans  Sloaue,  lords  Pembroke, 
Winchebea,  Carteret,  and  other  virtuosi 
In  1714,  he  went  to  Rome ;  and,  returning 
to  Cierraany,  he  engaged  in  collecting  oth- 
er antiques,  particulwly  eiupraved  gems. 
At  Augsburg  he  discoverecf  the  celebrat- 
ed "  Pmtinger  TabU.'*  (q.  r.)  He  was  af- 
terwards English  resident  at  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents.  This  post 
becoming  hazardous  afler  the  accession 
of  pope  Clement  XII,  who  ftmred  the 


Stuarts,  baron  Btoeeh  witfadrow  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  died  in  1757.  His  collec- 
tions, and  especially  those  of  cameos  and 
engraved  gems,  were  peculiariy  valuable. 
A  catalogue  of  the  latter  was  drawn  up 
by  Winckelnmnn*  The  haron  himself 
published  two  volumes  of  plates,  repre- 
sentmg  bis  gems,  engraved  by  Picart  and 
Schweikart. 

Stoves.  Stoves  differ  from  fire-plaees 
(q.  V.)  by  enclosing  the  ^ve  so  as  to  ex- 
clude it  from  eighty  the  heat  bein^  given 
out  through  the  material  of  which  the 
stove  is  composed.  The  common  Hol- 
land stove,  of  which  we  have  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  modifications,  is  an  iron 
box,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  intended 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  The 
air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  door,  and  the  smoke  passes 
off.  through  a  narrow  funnel.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  stove  are,  1.  that,  be- 
ing insulated,  and  detached  from  the  walls 
of  the  room,  a  greater  part  of  the  heat 
>ifoduced  by  the  combustion  is  saved. 
The  radiated  heat  being  throvm  into  the 
walls  of  the  stove,  thev  become  hot,  and, 
in  their  turn,  radiate  heat  on  all  sides  to 
the  room.  The  conducted  heat  is  abo  re- 
ceived by  successive  portions  of  the  air  of 
the  room,  which  pass  in  contact  with  the 
stove.  2.  The  air  being  made,  as  in  fur- 
naces, to  pass  through  the  fuel,  a  very 
small  supply  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
combustion,  so  that  little  need  oe  taken 
out  of  the  room.  3.  The  smoke,  being 
confined  by  the  cavity  of  the  stove,  cannot 
easily  escape  into  the  room,  and  may  be 
made  to  pass  off  by  a  small  funnel,  which, 
if  sufficientiy  thm  and  circuitous,  may 
cause  the  smoke  to  part  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  heat,  before  it  leaves  the  apart- 
ment These  circumstances  render  the 
Holland  stove  one  of  the  most  poweiiul 
means  we  can  employ  for  keepmg  up  a 
regular  and  efiectuai  heat,  witn  a  am^U 
expense  of  fuel.  The  disadvantages  of 
these  stoves  are,  that  houses  containing 
them  are  never  well  ventilated,  but  that 
the  same  air  remains  stagnant  in  a  it>om 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  diyneas  of 
the  air  is  also  produced,  which  is  oppres- 
sive  to  most  persons,  so  that  it  oAui  be- 
comes necessaiy  to  place  an  open  vessel 
of  water  on  the  stove,  the  evaporatioii  of 
which  may  supply  moisture  to  the  BXmoB- 
phere.  Stoves  are  reiy  usefiil  m  large 
rooms,  which  are  fiiequented  oscaaioAalhr, 
but  not  inhabited  constantly;  as  halia^ 
churches,  &c.  In  cold  countries,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
warmth,  even  at  the  sacrifice  tf  vdk'-k^ 
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i  various  moclMcatioiM  of  the 
I  ftoves  have  heeih  introduced,  to 
render  them  more  powerful,  and  their 
heat  more  eflectual.  The  Swedish  and 
RuaBian  stoves  are  small  furnaces,  with  a 
Teiy  circuitous  smoke  tiue.  In  principle, 
they  resemble  a  conunon  stove,  with  a 
funnel  bent  round  and  round,  until  it  has 
performed  a  great  number  of  turns  or  rev- 
olutions, before  it  enten  the  chimney.  It 
differs,  however,  in  being  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  large  box  of  stone  or  bnck  woric, 
which  is  intersected  with  air  pipes.  In 
operation,  it  communicates  heat  more 
slowly,  being  longer  in  becoming  hot,  and 
also  slower  in  becommg  cold,  than  the 
conunon  stove.  Russian  stoves  are  usu- 
ally provided  with  a  damper,  or  valve,  at 
top^  which  is  used  to  close  the  funnel  or 
passage,  when  the  smoke  has  ceased  to 
ascend.  Its  operstion,  however,  is  highly 
pernicious,  since  burning  coals,  when 
they  have  ceased  to  smoke,  always  give 
out  carbonic  ack)  in  large  quantities, 
which,  if  it  does  not  escape  up  chimney, 
must  deteriorate  the  air  of  the  apartment, 
and  render  it  unsafe. 

Cdlar  Siovet  and  Air  Flues,  Snch  is 
the  tendency  of  heated  or  rarefied  air  to 
ascend,  that  buildings  may  be  effectually 
waraied  by  air  flues  communicating  with 
stoves  in  the  cdlar,  or  any  part  of  the 
buUding  below  that  to  be  warmed.  A 
huge  suite  of  apartments  may  be  suffi- 
ciently healed  in  this  way  l^  a  single 
stove.  The  stove,  finr  this  purpose,  should 
be  <^a  kind  best  adapted  to  communicate 
heat.  It  should  be  entirely  enclosed  in  a 
detached  brick  chamber,  the  wall  of  which 
should  be  double,  that  it  may  be  a  better 
Don-oonductor  of  heat  The  space  be- 
tween the  biick  chamber  and  stove  should 
not  exceed  an  inch.  In  the  imperatus  of 
the  Desbyshiie  and  Wakefield  infirma- 
ries, which  has  been  imitated  in  this 
eoontry,  the  whole  of  the  sir  is  repeated- 
ly eonducled,  by  numerous  pipes,  within 
naif  an  inch  of  the  stove  and  its  cockle. 
For  the  supply  of  fuel,  the  same  door 
which  opens  mto  the  chamber,  should 
open  abo  into  the  stove,  that  there  maj 
never  be  any  conomunication  with  the  aur 
of  the  eellar.  A  current  of  eztennl  air 
siioald  be  brought  down  by  a  separate 
passage,  and  doBvered  imder  the  stove. 
A  part  of  this  ahr  is  admitted  to  supply 
ibe  eombustion;  the^rest  passes  upward 
in  the  eavi^  between  the  hot  stove  and 
llie  wafl  of  the  brick  chamber,  and,  alter 
htmtmw%mg  tbofoo^y  heated,  is  conducted 
tfarouf^  passages  m  which  itslevity  causes 
it  to  sMMod,  and  be  delivered  into  any 


apartment  of  the  boose.  DHTerem  branch- 
es being  established  from  the  main  pipe, 
and  commanded  by  valves  or  shutters,  the 
hot  air  can  be  distributed  at  pleasure  to 
any  one  or  more  rooms  at  a  time.  This 
plan  is  very  useful  in  large  buildings,  such 
as  manufactories,  hospitata,  &.C.,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fiicility  with  which  the  same 
stove  may  be  made  to  warm  the  v/hole, 
or  any  part  of  them.  The  advantage  of  a 
long  vertical  draueht  enables  us  to  estab- 
lish a  more  forcible  current  of  warm  ain 
The  rooms,  whil^  they  are  heated,  are  al- 
so ventilated,  for  the  mr  which  is  contin- 
ually brought  in  by  the  warm  pipes,  dis^ 
places  that  which  was  previously  in  the 
room,  and  the  air  blows  out  at  the  crev- 
ices and  key-holes,  instead  of  blowing  in, 
as  it  does  in  rooms  with  common  fire- 
places. (See  Bigelow's  Tuhnology.  2(1 
ed.  1832.) 

Stow,  John ;  an  English  historian  and 
antiquary,  bom  about  15S5,  in  London. 
His  father,  a  tailor,  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  business;  but  his  mind  early  took 
a  lYent  towards  antiquarian  researches. 
About  the  year  1560,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  composing  the  annals  of  English 
history,  lor  the  completion  of  which  he 
quitted  his  trade.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining records,  charters,  and  other  doc- 
uments, he  travelled  on  foot  to  several 
public  establishments,  and  purchased  old 
lM>oks,  manuscripts,  and  parchments,  until 
he  had  made  a  valuable  collection.  Being 
thought  to  be  favorable  to  the  ancient  re- 
lijpon,  an  information  was  laid  against 
him,  in  12i68,  as  a  suspicions  person,  who 
possessed  many  dangerous  books.  The 
Dishop  of  London  accordingly  ordered  an 
investigation  of  his  study,  in  which,  of 
course,  were  ftund  many  popish  books 
among  the  rest ;  but  the  result  has  net 
been  recorded.  Two  yea»  aflerwaidsy 
SB  unnatural  brother,  having  defifauded 
him  of  his  goods,  sought  to  take  away  his 
Kfe  by  preferring  oae  hundred  and  forty 
articles  agunst  him,  befine  the  eeclenas' 
tical  commission }  but  he  was  acquitted* 
He  had  previously  printed  his  first  work, 
entitled  a  Summarie  of  the  Englyriie 
Chronicles,  compiled  at  the  instance  of^ 
Dudley,  afterwards  eari  of  Leicester, 
which  was  published  in  1565,  and  after- 
wards continued  by  Edinond  Howes,  who 
printed  several  edrtiona.  Heeonttibuted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  second  editron 
of  Holinsfaed,  in  1587,  and  gave  cerrec' 
tions  and  notea  to  two  editions  of  CHiaU' 
cer.  At  length,  in  1596,  appeared  hia 
Survey  of  London,  the  work  on  which 
he  had  been  so  lengempleyedt  and  whicls 
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came  to  a  aeooad  ediuon  duriog  his  life- 
time. He  was  very  anxieus  to  publish  his 
large  chronicle,  or  history  of  Kuglandjbut 
lived  only  to  print  an  abstract  of  it,  entitled 
Fhres  JEttoriarum,  or  Aimals  of  Eng- 
land. From  his  papers,  Howes  publish- 
ed a  iblio  volume,  entitled  Stow's  Chron- 
icle, which  does  not,  however,  contain  the 
whole  of  the  larger  work,  which  he  had 
left,  transcribed  tor  the  press,  and  which  is 
said  tf)  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
ar  S^monds  Dewes.  A  license  was  grant- 
ed hun  by  James  I,  *<  to  repair  to  church- 
es or  other  places,  to  receive  the  charita- 
ble benevolence  of  well-disposed  people,** 
in  the  sqventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
died,  afflicted  by  poverty  and  disease,  in 
1605,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Stow's  Sur- 
vey has  run  through  six  editions,  the  last 
in  1754,  with  considerable  additions,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  useful  lists. 

Stowe  ;  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  two  miles  north-west  of  Buck- 
ingham, containing  the  celebrated  seat, 
garden  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  duke 
of  Buckiugham.  The  house,  situated  on 
an  eminence  rising  from  a  lake,  measures 
916  feet  from  east  to  west;  the  saloon,  60 
feet  long,  43  feet  broad,  and  56h  feet  high, 
cost  nearly  60,000  dollars ;  the  state  draw- 
ing-room, 50  feet  by  32,  and  23  feet  high, 
contains  a  collection  of  fine  pictures,  most- 
ly by  the  old  masters.  The  hbrary  con- 
sists of  10,000  printed  volumes,  with  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  house  is  ap- 
proached through  a  Corinthian  aioh,  60 
feet  high  by  60  wide.  The  gardens  com- 
prise four  himdred  acres  of  highly  deco- 
rated grounds.  Temples,  obelisks,  stames, 
grottoes,  &C.,  scattered  around  in  great 
profusion,  seem  to  realize  the  descriptions 
of  enchanted  gardens.  The  Elysisn  fields, 
watered  by  a  small  rivulet,  issuing  from  a 
ffrotto,  and  emptying  into  a  lake,  contain 
uie  figures  of  heroes,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. In  the  temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,  a 
circular  building  of  the  Ionic  order, 
stand  the  statues  of  Homer,  Lycurgus, 
Socrates,  and  Epaminondas.  The  tem- 
ple of  British  worthies  contains  busts  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Newton,  Ba^ 
con,  Locke,  &c  The  temple  of  C<Hicord 
and  Virtue  is  a  handsome  building,  of  an 
oUong  ahape,  siurounded  with  28  fluted 
Ionic  columns.  Lord  Cobham's  pillar  is 
a  column  115  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue.  The  Gothic  temple,  a  triangular 
building,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  is 
richly  Mlomed  with  old  painted  glass. 

Stowsll,  lofd.  8ir  William  Scott, 
who  was  created  baron  Stowell  in  1821,  is 
jtibe  Mat  farotfaflr  of  loid  Eldoo  (q.  v.), 


and  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  in  1T45.  Bm 
fether,  a  respectable  proprietor  of  coal 
mines  there,  determined  to  train  him  to 
his  own  business.  But  the  talents  and 
eager  inclination  fer  study,  manifested  by 
the  young  man,  finally  induced  his  father 
to  send  him  to  Oxford,  where,  after  tak- 
ing his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  he 
was  appointed  Camden  professor  of  his 
tory.  His  lectures  there  sained  him  rep- 
utation ;  and,  in  1779,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  entered  upon  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  His  practice  in  the  spirini- 
al  courts  soon  became  extensive,  and  rais- 
ed him,  in  1788,  to  the  poet  of  king's  ad- 
vocate-general :  he  was  at  the  same  time 
knighted.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
jud^e  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
which  post  he  resigned  a  few  yeare  ago. 
(See  CommerdaL  Law»\  Sir  William 
Scott  entered  pariiameni  m  1792,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  universi^  of  Ox- 
ford, in  that  body,  firom  1802  till  he  was 
summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  in  1821. 

Strabo,  a  distinguished  Groek  geog- 
rapher, was  born  at  Amasia,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  about  19  A.  D.,  studied  rhetoric  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards embraced  the  Stoic  doctrinea.  He 
travelled  through  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  Asia,  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 
geography,  statistics  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His 
peat  geographical  work,  in  seventeen 
books,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  nmn- 
ners  and^vemments  of  different  people: 
his  materials  were  derived  fi*om  his  o^m 
observations  and  inquiries,  or  from  the 
fleographical  works  of  Hecatsus,  Arteou- 
dorus,  Eudoxius,  and  Eratosthenes,  now 
lost,  and  the  writings  of  historians  and 
poets.  His  work  is  invaluable  to  us.  The 
last  editions  are  those  of  Siebenkees  (con- 
tinued by  TzBchucke,  but  not  completed, 
Leipaic,1796— 1811,7vob.)and  of  Coray 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1819.)  Those  of  Caaau- 
bon  (1620,  fol)  and  Almeloveen  ^Amateiv 
dam,  1707, 2  vols.,  fel.)  are  also  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Stiupa,  Famianus;  an  Italian  histo- 
rian,  and  elegant  writer  of  modem  Latin 
poetty,  bom  at  Rome,in  1572.  Heenter- 
ed  into  the  aooie^  of  the  Jesuits  in  l£i92, 
and  became  pcofessor  of  riiietoric  at  the 
Roman  ooUese,  where  he  resided  till  his 
d^ath,  in  1649.  His  meet  famoua  woiioa 
are  a  History  of  the  Wan  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, m  Ladn,  and  Prokuioneg  Aeadt- 
rniea^  which  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished.   IiiaD6oftfaeae.iiioluaioBibJftaha» 
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ingenioos  imiutioiM  of  the 
ttfk  of  the  moat  celebrated  Roman  poets, 
of  which  there  are  many  transiatione,  in- 
eluding  those  published  by  Addison,  in 
the  Guardian. 

STftATFOKD,  ur  Thomas  Wentwojth, 
ear!  of,  an  eminent  minister  and  statesman, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  William  Went- 
worth,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  bora  in  London,  in  1583,  and  enter- 
ed of  St.  John's  college,  CamkMidge.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  travelled,  and,  on 
his  return,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. The  death  of  his  father,  in  1614, 
gave  him  possession  of  a  large  fortune ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  cutio$ 
rohdorum  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  Ueu  of  sir  John  Savile.  In  1621,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  York ;  and  when  Charles  1 
asserted  that  the  conmions  enjoyed  no 
rights  t^ut  by  royal  permission,  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  ahready  distinguished  for  abil- 
ity, strenuously  called  uoon  tho  house  to 
maintain  that  their  privileges  were  rights 
by  inhpritanoe.  In  168S,  he  lost  his  first 
wile,  of  the  noble  &mily  of  Clifford,  and 
in  1635,  married  ArabeUa,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Holies,  earl  of  Clare.  On  the  con- 
vening of  the  new  pariiament,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  six  popular 
membere  who  were  prevented  serving 
their  countnr  in  that  assembly,  by  being 
i^>pointed  sneri^  for  their  respective 
eouDtiea.  He  submitted  to  this  arbitrary 
act  in  silence ;  and,  soon  after,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  alarmed  at  the  measures 
taken  against  him  inpariiamentf  made  him 
overtures,  which  proved  ineffectual,  and 
the  &vorite  revenged  himself  by  obliging 
him  to  restore  his  office  of  cushi  ndvlo- 
rum  to  sir  John  Saviie.  When  Charles, 
among  other  expedients  for  raisiDg  money, 
had  leoouise  to  a  forced  general  loan, 
Wentworth  refused  to  pay  nis  contribu- 
tion, and  wss  first  imprisoned  in  the  Mar- 
ahalsea,  and  then  confined  to  a  range  of 
two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dartford. 
This  restraint  was,  however,  removed 
when  it  became  necessaiy  to  summon  a 
new  pariiament,  in  1628 ;  and  be  again  took 
his  seat  for  Yorkshire,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  the 
petition  of  right  As  he  had  now  proved 
the  strength  of  his  abilities,  high  terms 
vrere  offered  him  by  the  court,  which  he 
finalhr  aceepted ;  and,  in  1628,  he  was  cre- 
ated baron  Wentworth^  and  some  months 
afterwards  a  viscount  and  privy-counsel- 
kir,  and  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Scrope, 
nominated  president  of  the  north.  The 
\  of  Buckingham,  soon  after, 


fireed  him  finom  a  powerAil  enemy  at 
court,  and  he  became  so  influential  in  the 
king's  councils,  that  his  powers  in  the  four 
noithera  counties,  over  which  he  presid- 
ed, became  enormous ;  and  his  commis- 
sion contained  fifty-eight  instructions,  of 
of  which  scar^ly  one  did  not  exceed  or 
violate  the  common  law.  In  the  exereise 
of  this  authority,  he  displaved  equal 
haughtiness,  impetuosity,and  ability,  and, 
by  his  strictness  in  levymg  exactions,  in- 
creased the  revenue  in  his  district  to  four 
or  five  times  the  previous  ankount.  Hav- 
ing asnduously  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  arehbishop  Laud,  he  was  selected  by 
that  prelate  toproceed  to  Ireland,  as  lord- 
deputy,  in  1632.  He  greatly  improved 
the  stale  of  the  country,  notb  as  regarded 
law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  bemg  of  his  own  creation) ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be 
more  arbitrary  than  his  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  being  bis  boast  that  be  had  ren-  ^ 
dered  the  king  as  absolute  in  Ireland  ^as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be.'* 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority,  he  counselled  the 
strongest  measures ;  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  king's  first  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, he  was  sent  ior  from  Ireland,  and 
created  earl  of  Strafford,  and  knight  of 
the  garter.  He  returned  with  the  full  title 
of  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  view  to  gain 
subsidies  and  troops,  in  which  he  fully 
succeeded ;  and,  again  repairicg  to  Eng- 
land, took  the  command  in  the  north,  but 
found  himself  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat  to  York. 
Charles  wss  now  by  his  necessities  oblig- 
ed to  call  the  long  parliament ;  on  which 
Strafford,  aware  of  the  enmitv  which  he 
had  inspired  among  the  popular  leaders, 
wished  to  return  to  his  goveniment ;  but 
the  king,  hoping  that  nis  great  talents 
would  M  serviceable,  encouraged  him  by 
a  solemn  promise  that  ^'not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  parlia- 
ment." Strafford's  apprehensions  were 
well  founded.  The  very  first  movement 
of  the  party  opposed  to  arbitrary  power» 
was  to  imp^ch  him  of  high  treason,  with 
which  charge  Pym  api)eared  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  November  18, 1640. 
The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  nino 
in  number,  were  afterwards  increased  to 
twenty-eight,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  convict  him  of  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  ftindamental  laws  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  prove 
that  he  acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of 
arbitrary  measures,  but  not  to  substrn* 
tiate  any  particular  fact  to  justify  a  capital 
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^mrgt.  Although  treated  with  the  ex- 
treme of  legal  rigor,  aud  debarred  the  a»- 
BBStance  of  oounsei,  his  own  grcatabilities 
and  force  of  mind  supplied  every  defi- 
ciency ;  ^'  And  never  man,"  says  White- 
lock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching 
committee,  **  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  conaistency 
and  eloquence,  or  with  greater  reason, 
judgment  and  temper."  His  defence,  in- 
deed, was  so  strong,  that  the  original  im- 
peachment was  deserted,  for  the  unjusti- 
fiable proceeding  of  a  bill  of  attainder. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  and 
60  great  was  the  animosity  borne  towards 
him,  that  the  house  of  lords  was  intimi- 
dated into  compliance.  The  king,  who 
had  imprudently  endeavored  to  stop  the 
bill  by  nis  personal  interference,  had  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  redeem  the  pledge 
of  safety  which  he  had  previously  given, 
but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, hacked  by  a  letter  from  Strafford 
himself,  who  ursed  him,  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, to  ratify  the  bill.  This  act  has  the  sem- 
blance of  being  truly  heroical ;  yet  it  is 
EotMible  that  be  did  not  think  that  the 
ng  would  have  been  swayed  by  it,  since, 
being  assured  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  ^  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation."  His  conduct, 
from  this  time  to  his  execution,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  composed  and  noMe. 
At  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the  people, 
expressing  entire  resignation  to  his  fiite, 
and  assertmg  the  good  intention  of  his  ac- 
tions, however  misrepresented.  He  fell 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  lament- 
ed by  some,  admired  by  more,  and  leaving 
behind  a  memorable  but  certainly  not  an 
unspotted  name.  The  parliament,  not 
long  afler  his  death,  mitigated  his  sen- 
tence as  regarded  his  ciiildren ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  his  attainder  was  re- 
versed. He  married  three  times,  and,  by 
his  second  wife,  left  an  onlvson,and  sev- 
eral daughters.  (3ee  Mac({iarmid's  Lives 
of  British  Statetnnen,) 

Stralsund  ;  a  town  of  Prussian  Pom- 
erania,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  capital  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  on  a  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Rugen  from'  the  main  land  ;  120 
miles  eost  of  Hamburg;  Ion.  13^  32^ 
E.;lat54®  l^N.  population,  15,80a  It 
has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  admit- 
ting ships  of  fifteen  feet  draught.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  Hanse 
towns.  (See  Hanscu)  It  has  considera- 
ble trade.   Com  is  the  principal  article  of 


expoit,  of  wUeh  there  w»  aomeiinMB 
shipped  firom  30  to  40,000  quarteni.  It 
contains  a  government  house,  town  house, 
public  hbnury,  &c  The  aspect  is  gloomy, 
the  streets  narrow,  the  houses  low,  buut 
of  bride,  and  remarkable  for  being  point- 
ed at  the  top.    (See  Pomerania.) 

Stramonium  (sometimes  called  Jama- 
townrweed)y  a  species  of  dahura,  is  now 
common  in  waste  places  throughout  the  U. 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  belones 
to  the  solanMRj  the  same  natural  family 
with  the  tobacco  and  nightshade,  and  am- 
ply sustains  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
tribe.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  fleshy,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  branching,  flimished 
with  large  angular  and  dentate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped.  All  parts  of  the  plant  exhale  a 
strong  and  nauseous  odor.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons; 
and  when  taken  internally,  produces  ver- 
tigo, torpor,  and  death.  Goats,  however, 
eat  it  with  impunity.  In  small  doses,  it 
has  been  employed  with  advantage  in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  aifectioos;  and 
smoking  the  dried  leaves  has  proved  ben- 
eficial in  asthmatic  complaints. 

Strand  ;  a  street  in  London,  running 
fi?om  Westminster  to  London  proper,  u 
was  formerly  the  road  which  connected 
the  two  towhs,  when  they  were  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  position  along  the  Thames. 

SriuireLBs;  a  disorder  which  attacks 
most  horses,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  ^ve  years.  When 
stranffles  occurs  in  the  stables,  and  now 
and  then  also  in  the  field,  it  proves  a  se- 
vere disease,  and  shows  itself  imder  the 
appearance  of  a  cold,  with  cough,  sore 
throat,  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaws,  or  behind  and  under  the  ears. 
Sometimes  there  is  not  much  external 
swelling,  and  the  tumors  break  inwardly, 
and  nature  effects  a  cure.  At  others,  they 
break  outwardly,  and  sometimes  disperse. 
When  the  swelling  I'mgers,  poultices  are 
preferable  to  fomentations.  Peal  recom- 
mends blistering  the  part,  to  promote  sup- 
puration. The  norse  should  be  kept  very 
cool,  and  bran  mashes,  with  warm  water, 
should  be  his  principal  support,  unless 
the  complaint  last  long,  and  produce 
much  weakness,  when  malt  mashes  should 
be  substituted.  Bleeding  is  only  advisa- 
ble when  the  early  symptoms  are  violent. 

Strappado  ;  a  barbarous  military  pun- 
ishment, now  abandoned.  It  consisted  in 
having  the  hands  of  the  offender  tied  be- 
hind his  back,  by  which  he  was  drawn 
to  a  certain  elevation,  by  a  rope,  and  then 
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M  to  run  attddeoly  towardfl  the  ground, 
wben^  being  stepped  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
hk  shoulders  were  dislocated.  This  was 
also  one  of  the  pouishoients  of  the  inqui- 
sidoD,  and  of  many  criminals  in  Italy. 

Strasbu&o  (ancieutly  ArgentonUum) ; 
a  city  of  France,  capital  of  Lower  Rhine, 
foiinerly  capital  of  Alsace,  situated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Brusche  and  lUe,  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  Rhine  ;  Ion.  7°  45' 
E. ;  lat.  48°  ^  N. ;  population,  50,000, 
of  which  one  third  are  Protestants. 
It  ia  an  ancient,  strong,  and  commercial 
ciry,  of  semicircular  form,  built  on  a 
plmn,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  by 
cauala,  over  which  are  seveml  bridges. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  of  a  nil  atone,  lofty, 
but  often  heavy  and  inelegant,  built  after 
the  German  manner;  the  language  and 
customs  of  a  majority  of  the  iuhabitants 
being  still  Gepfian.  A  few  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  but  most  of  them  are 
narrow.  The  fortifications  are  extensive, 
divided  into  the  old  and  new.  The  cita< 
del  is  a  regular  pentagon,  lying  to  the  east, 
and  with  its  out-works  extending  almost 
to  the  Rhine.  Strasbiirg  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  six  Catholic 
churches,  seven  Lutheran,  and  one  Re- 
formed, two  hospitals,  two  theatres,  two 
public  libraries,  a  botanic  garden,  a  medi- 
cal school,  a  high  school,  a  royal  and  a 
Lutlieran  academy,  or  university.  The 
cathedral,  or  minster,  founded  in  1015, 
and  not  completely  finished  till  1365,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  existing.  Its  tow- 
er, 474  feet  high,  is  ascended  by  a  stair- 
way of  725  steps,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  beiug  built  of  hewn  stone, 
cut  with  such  nicetv  as  to  give  it  at  a 
distance  some  resemblance  to  lace.  The 
tow^r  was  planned  and  begun  by  Erwin 
of  Stelnbnch,  after  whose  death,  in  1318, 
it  was  continued  by  his  brother  John. 
The  clock  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  mech- 
anism, for,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day, 
it  describes  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
The  Protestant  church  of  St.  Thomas 
contains  a  splendid  monument,  erected 
by  Louis  XV,  to  marshal  Saxe.  This  city 
is  famous  in  the  histoi^  of  the  reforma- 
tion; and  the  two  pnncipal  Protestant 
seminaries  in  France  are  at  Strasburg  and 
Montauban.  It  is  fiivorably  situated  for 
trade,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, the  Rhine  connecting  it  with  Swit- 
zeiiand  on  the  one  side,  and  with  Nether- 
lands on  the  other.  The  exports  are  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors ; 
9l6o  linen,  sail-cloth,  olankets,  carpets, 
3vdware,  leather,  cotton,  lace,  tobacco, 


and  snuff.  Guttenbevg  {q^  y,)m  mad  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  printing  at  Strai- 
burg,  in  1436i  The  ancient  biuiopric  cf 
Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  lying  on  both  sideB 
the  Rhine,  has  been  secularized,  and  is 
now  incoiporated  with  France  and  Ba- 
den. (SeeJilsaee.)  It  contained  500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls. 

Strateot  (from  the  Greek  arparnyia, 
military  command,  ndlitaiy  skill) ;  die 
art  and  science  of  leading  armies,  the  art 
of  conducting  military  operations;  a  branch 
of  military  science,  which  has  only  of  late 
been  treated  se|>arately,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  contradistinguished  to  tactics,  which 
treats  of  the  mode  of  disponng  troops  for 
battle,  of  directing  them  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  of  all  the  exercises,  ams, 
&€.,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  action. 
Some  writers  on  streteg}'  have  run  mto 
extremes,  as  is  usual  m  treating  of  subjects 
whose  limits  have  not  been  setded.  BCi- 
low  (q.  v.|,  for  instance,  has  attempted  to 
reduce  this  branch  of  tlie  military  art  to 
the  geometrical  calculation  of  angles, 
lines,  &C.,  in  his  Theory  of  Modem  War- 
fare— a  work  which  vwis  opposed  by  Hen- 
ry de  Jomini  (q.  v.)  and  other  French  wri- 
ters. The  latter,  in  his  T^aiU  dea  srtmdes 
Operations  MilUaires,  avoids  Billow's 
fiiuit  of  theorizing,  and  founds  his  views 
more  on  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
especially  on  the  campaigns  of  Fnjderic 
the  Great  and  Napoleon,  but  falls,  in  his 
turn,  into  partial  views,  by  insisting 
constantly  on  the  principle  of  keeping 
forces  concentrated,  and  leadmg  them  by 
the  shortest  possible  way  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  has  forgotten  that  all  armies 
arc  not  so  trained  for  battle  as  the  troops 
of  those  two  great  generals,  and  that  the 
forte  of  all  generals  does  not  lie  in  the 
conduct  of  an  engagement  His  theory 
of  internal  lines  of  operations,  therefore, 
though  correct  in  certain  cases,  cannot 
hold  good  so  universally  as  he  repre- 
sents. Though  the  principles  of  Btilow 
will  never  be  adopted  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, yet  he  did  considerable  service  to 
military  science,  bv  directing  attention  to 
what  is  now  called  strategy,  as  a  particu- 
lar branch.  To  the  woiks  mentioned  in 
the  articles  Bulow  and  Jomini,  we  may 
add  the  archduke  Charles's  (q.  v.)  Prin- 
ciples of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  the  De- 
scription of  the  Campaign  of  1796,  in 
Germany. 

Stratford  upok  Avon;  a  town  in 
Warwickshire,  England,  upon  the  Avon, 
ninety-four  miles  north-west  of  London, 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and  burial- 
place  of  Shakspeare.     The   honae   in 
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'wliicfa  he  is  nud  to  hsre  been  born,  is  sdU 
■bown ;  that  in  wliich  he  resided  aAer  his 
return  to  Strtt&rd,  sod  died,  was  pulled 
down,  in  17SQ^  by  a  clergyman  who 
bought  die  place  a  few  years  before.  The 
same  person  cut  down  the  famous  mul- 
berry tree,  planted  by  Shakspeare.  The 
church  contains  the  monument  and  bust 
of  Shakspeare.  The  latter  was  originally 
colored  to  resemble  life,  and,  in  17^  was 
painted  white,  byorderof  Malone.  These 
coats  of  paint  have  much  disfigured  the 
chanicteristic  markings  of  the  Iwst.  This 
monument  was  erected  within  seven  years 
after  his  death,  and  contains  the  Latin  dis- 
tich cited  in  the  article  Shaktpeare,  On 
the  grave-stone  beneath  are  the  following 
lines,  attributed  to  himself: 

Good  friead,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear 
To  dicg  the-  dost  endoased  here  j 
Blest  1«  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Strath,  in  Scotland,  is  geneivlly  tm- 
deratood  to  mean  a  valley  broader  than  a 
<laie  or  elcn,  which  receives  its  |)eculiar 
appellation  from  a  river  passing  through 
it,  as  SimMagit,  Strnthspegfj  Slc^  or  some 
parncukr  characteristic,  as  Stratfunorej 
the  Great  Valley,  dec,  which  traverses 
Scotland  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains. 

Stkatus.    (See  Clovtk.) 

Straw.  In  the  manufacture  of  straiv 
hats,  the  culms  of  several  kinds  of  grasses 
sire  used.  The  Le^om  straw  is  the 
culm  of  a  sort  of  wheat  sown  on  poor 
soils,  and  cut  green.  Rye  straw  is  much 
.used  iu  this  mauufocture.  The  straw  la 
•cut  at  the  joints;  and  the  outer  covering 
being  removed,  it  is  sorted  of  equal  sizes, 
and  made  up  into  bundles  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  circum- 
ference. They  are  then  to  be  dipped  in 
water,  and  shaken  a  litde,so  as  not  to  re- 
tain too  much  raoisturs:  the  bundles  are 
afterwards  to  be  placed  on  their  edges, 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  in  a  box 
which  is  sumciently  close  to  prevent  tlie 
evaporation  of  smoke.  In  the  middle  of 
the  box  is  an  earthen  dish,  containing 
brimstone,  broken  in  small  pieces :  this  is 
set  on  fh^  and  the  box  covered  over  and 
kept  in  the  open  air  seversl  hours.  It  is 
the  busiBess  of  one  oerson  to  split  and 
select  the  straws  for  fifty  others,  who  are 
braiders.  The  splittinj;  is  ,done  by  a 
small  machine,  made  principally  of  wood. 
The  straws,  when  split,  are  termed  tpUntSj 
of  whidi  each  worker  has  a  certain 
quantity:  on  one  end  is  wrapped  a  linen 
clotli,  and  they  are  held  under  the  arm, 


and  drawn  out  as  wanted.  Pkilen 
should  be  taught  to  use  their  second 
fingers  and  thumba,  instead  of  the  fore- 
fin^rs,  which  are  often  required  to 
assist  in  turning  the  splints,  and  thus 
much  facilitate  the  platting ;  and  they 
should  be  cautioned  against  wetting  the 
splints  too  much.  The  finest  hats  are 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn, 
whence  they  are  exported  in  great  ntun- 
bers.  The  Dunstable  manufoctiires  in  Bed- 
fordshire, £ngland,  iu*e  of  a  fine  quality. 
The  plaitin|[f  of  su-aw  has  also  been  re- 
cently earned  on  very  extensively  in 
Noriblk  county,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
plait  is  of  excellent  qtiality.  In  the 
English  plait,  the  sn^ws  are  flattened  in 
a  hand  mill,  previous  to  workinar ;  but  in 
lire  is  applied  afker 


the  Lef^faorn,  the  pressur 
the  plaiting  is  made. 


Straw BERRT  {Jragaria).  This  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  most  delicious 
of  our  fmits.  The  pulp  is  liji^ht,  melting, 
and,  notwithstanding,  but  little  watery, 
and  does  not  undergo  the  acetous  for- 
nientation  in  the  stomach.  It  exhales  a 
most  delightful  perfume,  and  the  flavor  is 
exciuisite,  especially  immediately  afler 
being  plijcked  from  the  stem.  The  plant 
belonglB  to  the  natural  family  rofocete,  to- 
gether with  the  rose  and  raspberry.  The 
root  gives  out  several  long,  slender, 
creeping  shoots,  which  take  root  at  mter- 
vals,  and  form  so  many  new  stocks ;  the 
leaves  are  composed  of  three  leaflets,  siip- 
]X)rted  on  a  long  foot-stalk,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  stipules  at  the  base.  From 
the  midst  of  the  leaves  arise  two  or  three 
simple,  slender,  silky  stems,  from  four  to 
six  inches  high,  and  terminated  by  a  fow 
white  flowers,  disposed  in  a  sort  of  cor- 
ymb. Afier  flowering,  the  receptacle 
increases,  acquires  a  pulpy  and  succulent 
consistence,  and  finally  a  red  color,  when 
the  strawberries  have  attained  maturi^. 
The  strawberry  is  easily  culdvated,  and 
numerous  varieties  have  been  produced ; 
some  of  great  excellence  have  been  ob- 
tained recently.  It  forces  well,  and,  with 
a  little  trouble  in  choosing  %  succession 
of  sorts,  may  be  had  almost  every  month 
in  the  year.  An  open  situation,  and  rich, 
kMuny  soil,  ratlier  strong,  is  required  for 
most  varieties ;  and  from  their  large  mass 
of  foliage  and  flowers,  they  must,  till  the 
fruit  is  set,  have  copious  supplies  of 
water.  The  row  culture  is  most  con- 
venient, and  frequent  renewal  ensures 
vigorous  plants  and  large  fruit  A  pal- 
atable jatn,  wine  and  vinegar  are  pre> 
pared  from  strawberries;  and  they  are 
sometimes  preserved  entire,  in  sirup  or  in 
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wine.  Beodes  the  cultivated  strawberry, 
we  have  a  wild  species,  common  in  most 
pans  of  the  U.  States. 

Streaks;  the  miiform  ranges  of  planks 
OB  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  ship,  or  the 
continuadons  of  planks  joined  by  the  ends 
to  each  other,  and  reaching  from  the 
stem,  which  limits  the  vessel  forward,  to 
the  stem-post  and  fashion-pieces,  winch 
terminate  ner  length  abaft 

Streets,  Pavement  or.  (See  Pewe- 
mtnL) 

Strelitz  (Rusaan,  atridzi,  or  strdzh 
guards) ;  the  life-guards  of  the  Russian 
czars,  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
They  were  instimted  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  by  Ivan  Wasilie- 
witsch,  and  formed,  also,  the  sumding 
infantiy  of  the  empire,  amounting,  some- 
times, to  40,000  men.  Their  numerous 
privileges  and  their  frequent  insurrec- 
ti<MiB  rendered  them  as  formidable  as  the 
Roman  pretorians  (q.  v^  or  the  Turk- 
ish janizariea  (q.  v.)  Peter  the  Great 
diesoJved  the  corps  in  1697,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insurrection,  put  several 
thousands  to  death,  and  banisned  the  rest 
to  Astrachan.  Having  been  guilty  of 
some  disturbances  here,  the^  were  entire- 
ly dispersed  and  destroyed  m  1705. 

Stretto  {RaUan)  signifies,  in  music, 
that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  concise 


Strike  :  a  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining four  pecks. 

Strike,  among  seamen,  is  a  word  vari- 
ously used.  When  a  ship,  in  a  fight,  or 
on  meeting  with  a  ship  of  war,  lets  dovm 
or  lowers  her  top-sain  at  least  half-mast 
bigfa^  she  is  said  to  «lrtJke,  meaning  that 
she  yields,  or  submits,  or  pays  respect  to 
the  dup  of  vrar.  Also,  when  a  ship 
umehes  ground  in  dioal  vaster,  she  strikes. 
And  when  a  top-inast  is  to  be  taken  dovm, 
the  word  of  command  is.  Strike  the  top- 
mattf  &c 

STRO«A5orr ;  a  distinguished  Russian 
ftroily,  descended  from  a  merchant, 
'Anika  Stroganofi^  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  resided  at  Solwytschefodzka, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  Siberia. 
The  czar  Ivan  granted  to  Jacob  and  Greg- 
oiy  Stroganoff  the  desert  country  along 
the  Kama,  from  Perm  to  the  Ss<il wa  river, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tschussowa. 
They  w«r«  orinnally  fur-traders,  but,  to 
defend  themaehres  against  the  Siberian 
and  Nogaian  robbers,  were  allowed  to 
hoOdlbrts  and,  coUect  troops.  They  also 
administered  justice,  suppressed  insur- 
leetions,  and,  in  fact,  protected  the  north- 

^OL.  xii.  3 


east  of  Russia.  They  had  extended  the 
Moscovite  territory  to  the  chain  of  the 
Ural ;  and  when  the  Mongolian  conqueror 
of  Siberia,  Kutscbjum,  intended  to  destroy 
the  settlements  of'^the  Stroganofi&,  on  the 
Kama,  they  received,  May  30,  1574,  a 
srant  of  the  enemy's  country,  which  al- 
lowed them  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tobol,  to  wage  war  with  Kutschjum,  and 
to  worii  mines.  They  offbred  five  bands  of 
robbers,  commanded  by  revolted  Cossack 
hetmanns,  employment  in  their  service, 
exhortinff  them  to  give  tip  their  dishonest 
mode  of  ufe.  Thus  the  uoesack  Jermack 
and  his  companions  were  induced  to 
leave  the  Wolca,  and,  being  joined  by 
many  additional  forces  collected  by  the 
Stroganoffs,  entered  Siberia.  The  coun- 
try vna  conquered  afler  three  batdes,  and 
the  takine  of  Kutschjum's  camp  by 
storm.  T%e  capital,  Sibir,  vras  captured, 
October  96, 1581.  [See  the  ChronicU  of 
the  StroganfiffSy  Miiller's  Histwv  of  Sibe- 
ria (in  German),  and  Karamsin^s  IKstory 
of  Ruuia.) — ^A  descendant  of  Anika, 
baron  Gregory  Stroganofi^  since  1827  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is  proprietor  of  the  important  salt 
ana  iron  works  in  Perm,  estaolished  by 
his  ancestors.  From  1805  to  1806,  he 
was  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid  ; 
afterwards  at  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
memorable  period  of  1821,  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
talent,  firmness  and  humanity,  in  the  most 
critical  conjunctures,  and  labored  strenu- 
ously to  protect  the  Greeks  and  the 
Greek  church. 

Stroke  op  the  Sun  {coup  dt  aoteil). 
When  the  direct  rays  of  tne  sun,  during 
the  hot  season  of  the  year,  are  allowed  to 
strike  for  some  time  upon  the  skin,  an 
inflammation  is  produced,  accompanied 
widi  blisters  and  sharp  pains.  After  a 
few  days,  the  inflammation  ceases,  and 
the  epidermis  peels  off.  If  the  head  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  brain  is  sometimes 
afi^cted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blood 
collects  in  sreat  quantities,  the  vessels 
become  swoUen,  the  face  and  eyes  appear 
red,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head  follow. 
A  feverish  heat  pervades  the  whole  body ; 
lethargy,  or  suffering  which  prevents 
sleep,  apoplexy,  with  or  without  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
blood  ensues,  and  often  terminates  finally. 
Exposure  by  sleeping  in  the  sun  is  par- 
ticularly dangerous. 
Stromboli.  (See  iMwri  Mmds.) 
Strono,  Caleb,  LL.  D.,  a  govemor  of 
Masnchusetts,  was  bom  in  1744,  at 
Northampton,  in  that  state.    He  grsdu* 
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ated  at  Harvard  univerBity,  in  1764,  and, 
after  studying  law,  commenced  its  prac- 
tice in  his  native  place.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  cause  oriiherty.  In  1775,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and, 
the  foUovnng  year,  of  the  state  legislature. 
Of  the  convention  which  form^  a  con- 
stitution for  the  state  in  1779,  he  was  also 
a  member,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the 
government,  was  elected  a  senator.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  offered  a  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
declined  it  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and 
likewise  of  the  state  convention  by  which 
it  was  adopted.  When  the  general  gov- 
ernment went  into  operation,  he  was 
chosen  a  senator  in  coneress.  In  1800, 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  continued  in  that  station  for  seven 
consecutive  years.  In  1812,  he  was 
reelected  to  it,  and  retained  it  until  1816. 
He  then  retired  fix>m  public  life,  and  died 
in  November,  1820.  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  various  functions  with  which  he  was 
inu*usted,  governor  Strong  vras  distin- 
guished for  wisdom,  uprighmess,  and 
patriotism,  whilst  he  possessed,  in  an 
equally  eminent  degree,  the  virtues  adapt- 
ed especially  to  private  life.  He  w^s  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  jurist  and  statesman. 
Strong  Beer.  (See  Brtwing,) 
Strontites  ;  a  peculiar  eulh,  dis- 
covered in  1793,  and  thus  named  by 
doctor  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion 
to  its  having  been  first  nouced  in  a  mine- 
ral brouffht  fit>m  Strontian,  in  Argvleshire. 
KlaproCh  examined  the  mineral  the  same 
year,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ments of  doctor  Hope,  and  called  the 
earth  gtnmtian.  Pure  strontites  is  of  a 
grayish- white  color,  possesses  a  pungent, 
acrid  taste,  and,  when  powdered  m  a 
mortar,  the  dust  that  rises  irritates  the 
lungs  and  nostrils.  It  is  an  unusually 
heavy  earth,  approaching  barytes  in  spe- 
cific gravity.  It  requires  rather  more 
than  160  narts  of  vrater  at  60°  to  dissolve 
it ;  but  of^  boiling  water  much  less.  On 
cooling,  it  crystafiizes  in  thin,  transparent, 
quadrangular  plates,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ne- 
quently  adhering  together.  These  crys- 
ttls  contain  about  68  parts  in  100  of  water ; 
are  soluble  in  little  more  than  twice  their 
weight  of  boiling  vrater.  The  solution 
of  strontites  has  tro  property  of  converting 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  tmses  the 
flame  of  a  candle  ofa  beautifid  red  color. 
Tlie  experiment  may  be  made  by  putting 


a  little  of  the  salt  composed  of  nitric  acid 
and  strontites  into  the  wick  of  a  lighted 
candle,  or  by  setting  fire  to  alcohol  hold-  ' 
ing  muriate  of  strontites  in  solution.*  Sir 
H.  Davy  decomposed  this  earth  bv  means 
of  the  same  processes  as  he  employed  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  other  earths. 
To  the  metallic  base  of  it  he  ^ve  the 
name  of  ttrowtiumy  which  is  a  white,  solid 
metal,  much  heavier  than  water,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  barium  in  its 
properties.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
when  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
strontian.  The  salts  of  strontites  are  in 
ffeneral  more  soluble  than  the  salts  of 
baiytes,  but  less  so  than  the  salts  of 
lime.  The  sulphate  of  surontites  is  of 
a  pure  white  color,  and  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water.  Mkydrous  nitrate  of 
strontites  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  strontites  in  nitric  aci^ 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolving  and  evaporating  slovvly,  till  the 
salt  crystallizes.  It  ciystafiizes  in  regular 
octahedrons,  which  are  perfectiy  trans- 
parent. It  is  soluble  in  uttle  more  than 
Its  own  weight  of  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60° ;  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
The  hydrous  tdtratt  of  strontites  is  formed 
occasionally,  when  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontites,  sufficientiy  concentrated,  is 
set  aside  for  crystallization.  Its  crystals 
are  oblique,  rhombic  prisms.  About  one 
quarter  of  its  weight  is  water.  The  car- 
bonate of  strontites  is  slightiy  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  easily  formed  by  pouring  an  alkaline 
cari)onate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
strontites.  Mtariate  of  strontites  is  formed 
by  dissolving  carbonate  of  strontites  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion till  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are 
very  lonff  needles,  consisting,  most  com- 
monly, of  six-sided  prisms.  Water,  at  the 
temperature  of  60°,  dissolves  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  tiiis  salt  Boiling 
water  dissolves  any  quantity  whatever. 
The  crystals  slowly  deUquesce  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  heated,  they  under- 
go the  watery  fusion,  and  then  are  reduci^ 
to  a  white  powder.  In  a  strongs  red  heat, 
it  melts  into  a  liquid. 

Native  salts  of  strontites. — 1.  Cettstme 
is  found  in  right  rhombic  prisms  of  104^ — 
the  primitive  form  of  the  species — which 

*  The  beautifiil  red  fire,  which  is  now  so  fre- 
ouentl^  naed  at  the  theatres,  is  composed  of  tke 
following  inmdients )— 40  parts  dry  nitrate  of 
strontites,  13  parts  of  finely  powdered  sulphur^  5 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  parts  of  sulphn* 
ret  of  antimony.  No  other  kind  of  mixtnre  thmm 
robbing  together  on  a  paper  is  required. 
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are  somethn^s   terminated   by  dibednil 
.  aummitB,  and  also  have  their  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated,  besides  piesenting  vari- 
ous other  partial  modifications.    Cleavage 
takes  place'  readily,  parallel  with  all  the 
&ces  of  the  pnmai^  figure ;  lustre  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  resmous^  sometimes,  also, 
a  little  to  pearlv,  upon  the  lateral  faces  of 
the  prism;  color  white,  passing  to  sky 
and  smalt-blue ;  also  roddidh- white ;  trans- 
parent or  translucent;  hritde;  hardness 
between  calcareous  spar  andfluor;  spe- 
cific gravity  3.8.    Besides  occurring  in 
lerfect  crystals,  celestine  is  found  in  broad, 
bliated,  in  columnar  and  fibrous  masses, 
as  well  as  compact ;  the  latter,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  celestine  and 
common  limestone.    It  is  composed  of 
atrontites  56,  and  sulphuric  acid  42.    Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  and 
melts,  without  jperceptibly  coloring  the 
flame,  into  a  white,  fiiable  enamel.    Re- 
duced to  powder,  it  phosphoresces  upon 
red-hot  iron.   Celestine  is  most  commonly 
ibund  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  dissemi- 
nated throu^  the  more  recent  limestones, 
sandstones  and  amygdaloidal  rocks.    It 
abo  occurs  in  rypsum  rocks,  along  with 
marl.    Beautifiu  crystals,  of  a  prismatic 
form  and  massive  columnar  varieties,  oc- 
cur in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily ;  also, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  at  Bex,  in 
Switzerland,  and  near  Cadiz,  in.  Spain. 
Tabular  cirstals  and  lameUar  masses  are 
foond  at  Monte  Viale,  and  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  in    England.     But   the   most 
magnificent  crystals  come  fix)m  Strontian 
island,  in  lake  Erie.     Handsome  blue 
foliated    specimens   are    also  found   at 
Lockport,  m  New  York.    It  is  also  found 
in  several  other  countries.— 2.  StronHaniU 
» found  r^ku-ly  dystallized  in  the  form 
of  atz-sidea  prisms,  modified  on  the  edges, 
and  terminated  in  a  pyramid.    It  affords, 
on  cleavue,  a  right  rhombic  prism  for  its 
primary  rorm,  vniose  angles  are  117^  32^ 
and  62°  2&,    But  regular  crystals  are 
very  uncommon.    Lustre  vitreous,  slight- 
ly inclining  to  resinous ;  color  asparagus 
or   apple-ereen,   pale   yellowish-brown, 
yellow  and  gray ;  white ;  streak  white ; 
transparent  or  translucent ;  hardness  in- 
termediate between  calc-spur  and  fluor ; 
apecifilc  gravity  3.6.    Strontianite  is  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  fibrous  masses,  the 
fibres  siightiy  diverging.    It  is  composed 
of 
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It  is  soluble  with  efiervescence  in  the 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  paper 
dipped  into  this  solution,  and  afterwards 
dried,  will  bum  with  a  red  fiame.  It 
melts  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  intu- 
mesces,  at  the  same  time  phospho- 
rescing with  a  red  light  It  is  dissolved 
by  borax,  with  a  violent  efiervescence, 
into  a  clear  globule.  Strontianite  occurs 
in  metallic  veins,  travernng  primitive  and 
ti-ansition  mountains.  It  is  found  at 
Strontian,  in  Scotland ;  at  Brftunsdoi-f,  in 
Saxony ;  at  Leogang,  in  Salzburg ;  and 
also  in  Peru. 

Strophades  ;  four  small,  rocky  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  the  ancient  poets, 
the  residence  of  the  Harpies,  The  largest 
abounds  in  olives  and  other  fruits,  and 
produces  a  fitde  com,  hardly  sufficient 
for  its  few  inhabitants ;  26  miles  south  of 
Zante ;  Ion.  2P  12^  E. ;  lat  ST**  29^  N. 

Strophe  (fipom  the  Greek  ffrpo^i^,  from 
vrpc^in,  I  turn);  a  systematic  union  of 
several  verses.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing metre  in  the  verses,  strophes  are 
called  aleaic,  ^sclepiadaany  &c.  The 
dithyrambus  with  the  Greeks  was  con- 
fined to  no  precise  rhythna,  and  rolled 
along  vrithout  any  division  into  strophes 
But  the  hymns  and  choruses,  vrith  which 
the  tragedies  were  interspersed,  consisted 
mostly  of  long  strophes  and  antistrophes, 
of  uniform  measure,  with  which,  also, 
sometimes  alternated  pro-odes,  mesodes, 
or  epodes,  of  various  measure.  The 
single  verses  of  such  poems,  considered 
as  mere  members  of  strophes,  were 
called  cda.  As  the  length  of  the  verses 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  feet,  so 
the  length  of  strophes  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  cola.  Monocola  are  lyric 
poems,  in  which  verse  of  a  uniform  char- 
acter is  used,  without  division  into 
strophes.  DieoUt  are  poems  in  which 
the  strophes  contain  verses  of  but  two 
difierent  kinds.  Sometimes  these  verses 
interchange  in  equal  number :  sometimes 
two  or  three  verses  of  the  same  kind  are 
followed  by  one  of  a  shorter  measure. 
So  there  are  tricola^  tetracola^  &c.  The 
system  of  strophes,  antistrophes,  &c., 
appears  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
dramatic  choruses  of  the  Greeks.  The 
singing  of  the  strophes  on  the  stage,  was 
accompanied  with  a  motion  or  turn  from 
right  to  lefl,  towards  the  images  of  the 
gods  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  orchestra 
(in  the  ancient  sense  of  this  word) ;  but 
the  singing  of  the  antistrophe,  with  a  con- 
trary motion,  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
hence  the   appellations  of  strophe  and 
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anlistropktj  which  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  these  performances  of  the  dra- 
matic chonis  aione,  as  ode  and  arUode 
were  appUed  to  the  song,  unaccompanied 
with  mimic  representations.  The  chorus, 
originally  consistins  of  fifly  persons,  but, 
by  degrees,  reduced  to  fifteen,  was  some- 
times divided,  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  into  two 
semi-choruses.  In  the  epode,  these  were 
afain  united.  The  motions  were  those 
of  a  rhythmic  dance,  and  therefore  ac- 
companied by  flutes,  by  which  the  move* 
m^iit  of  the  verse  and  that  of  the  dancers 
were  made  to  hannonize,  as  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  beat,  or  indicated  time,  with  shoes, 
the  soles  of  which  were  covered  with 
iron. 

Strozzi,  Philip,  a  celebrated  Floren- 
tine patriot,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  was  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
Medici,  but^was  too  much  attached  to  the 
ancient  republican  constitution  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  domination  of  that  house. 
When  the  sovereignty  was  assumed  by 
Alessandrode'  Medici,  he  joined  the  party 
which  aimed  at  restoring  a  free  govern- 
ment. Their  application  for  support,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  beiiur  unattended 
to,  Strozzi  induced  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to 
awMMsinate  the  duke.  The  only  result 
of  this  action  was  the  immediate  succes- 
sion of  Cosmo,  whom  he  opposed  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops;  but,  being 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marona,  he  was 
made  prisoner.  Apprehending  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  force  a 
disclosure  of  his  accomplices,  he  antici- 
pated the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  with 
a  poniard.  Having  first  traced,  with  the 
point  of  it,  the  line  from  Virgil — Exoriare 
aliqms  nostria  ex  oBtihus  uUor !  he  pierced 
his  breast,  and  immediately  expired 
(1538). 

Struensee  and  Beandt.  John  Fred- 
eric, count  of  Struensee,  bom  at  Halle,  in 
1737,  after  having  completed  his  medical 
studies,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  phys- 
ic at  Altona,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance vrith  the  count  of  Rantzau- 
Aschberg  and  Brandt.'  In  1768,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  physician  to 
Christian  VIi,  king  of  Denmark,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  travels  through 
Germany,  England  and  France.  After 
Christian's  marriage  with  Caroline  Matil- 
da (q.  vX  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
royal  pair,  of  which  the  queen-dowager 
took  advantage  to  promote  the  interests 
of  her  son,  Christian's  half  brother.   The 


birth  of  a  crown  prince,  the  present  king 
of  Denmark  (see  Frederic  VI ),  widened  the 
breach  between  Caroline  and  the  queen- 
dowaf^r,  ^vithout  reconciling  Christian  to 
his  wife.  The  nation  was  divided  into 
two  great  parties — ^that  of  the  king,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  young  count 
Hoik,  the  royal  favorite,  and  that  of  the 
queen-dowager,  at  Friedensburg.  Caro- 
line Matilda  aimed  at  effecting  the  remov- 
al of  Hoik,  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
the  king's  favor,  while  Hoik  endeavored  to 
increase  the  distance  between  her  and  the 
king.  Thinking  Struensee  to  be  as  warm- 
ly opposed  to  the  queen  as  he  was  him- 
self, he  advised  Chnstian  to  employ  him 
in  his  messages  to  the  queen.  But  this 
proved  the  ruin  of  Hoik :  the  king  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  Struensee, 
and  the  queen,  who  observed  the  change, 
and  contrasted  the  respectful  deportment 
of  Struensee  with  the  arrogance  of  tlie 
favorim,  soon  admitted  him  to  her  confi- 
dence; and  he  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  her  and  the  king.  Struensee 
now  pursued  his  ambitious  plans  with 
redoubled  zeal.  Bemstorf  (q.  v.)  was  re- 
moved ;  Brandt  succeeded  Hoik  as  director 
of  the  theatre  and  maAtre  dea  pkdtirs,  and 
the  friends  of  the  queen  were  bix>ugh: 
into  ofiice.  To  secure  his  influence, 
Struensee  endeavored  to  occupy  the  king 
with  amusements,  and  particularly  to  pre- 
vent him  from  communicating  direcdy 
with  his  ministers.  In  1770,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Struensee,  the  king  abolished 
3ie  council  of  state,  establishing,  in  place 
of  it,  a  committee  of  conference,  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  who  were 
only  occasionally  assembled,  and  had 
neither  rank  nor  influence.  Thia  meas- 
ure threw  all  authority  into  the  bands 
of  the  queen  and  the  favorite,  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Danish 
nobility,  which  had  enjoyed  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council.  Struensee  next  pro- 
cured the  removal  of  the  old  minister ; 
and  all  afiairs  were  now  administered  w. 
tlie  name  of  the  king,  b}r  his  personal 
attendants.  But  the  ravorite  had  neitlier 
prudence  nor  finnness  to  support  hini 
in  this  situation.  He  became  overbearing 
and  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  ^  his 
attempts  to  introduce  reformations  in  the 
finances,  the  army,  law,  &c.,  raised  him 
up  many  enemies.  He  now  caused  him- 
self to  be  created  count,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  procured  the  dignity  of  cab- 
inet-minister, with  such  powers  as  no 
Danish  minister  had  ever  befi>re  poaseased. 
When  his  enemies  attempted  to  expose 
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bn  UBUipatioiM^  the  freedom  of  the  presB, 
"which  he  had  himself  introduced,  was 
subjected  to  restrictioDS.  But  the  friends 
of  stniensee  were  fdready  becoming  in- 
disposed towards  him,  and  the  people  be- 
ean  to  show  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction. 
Struensee  was  conscious  of  his  danger, 
and  took  some  precautions  to  defend  him- 
self  But  on  the  night  of  Jan.  16, 1772, 
the  queen,  the  &vorite,  Brandt,  and  their 
other  partisans,  were  seized.'  The  officer 
who  commanded  the  guard  (an  old  enemy 
of  Struensee)  had  led  his  officers  into  the 
palace,  declaring  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded him  to  arrest  the  queen.  Count 
Rantzau-Aschber^  then  penetrated  to  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  waked  Lim,  and 
told  him  that  his  life  was  in  dan^r,  and 
that  he  must  «gn  an  order  which  the 
count  presented  to  him.  The  feeble  king 
obeyed,  and  the  queen  was  conducted  to 
Kronenburg.  An  extraordinary  commis- 
aoQ  was  instituted  for  the  trial  of  Stru- 
ensee, consisting  in  part  of  his  personal 
enemies.  The  proceedings  were  pushed 
with  scTeri^ ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand 
and  his  head,  his  body  to^  quartered  and 
exposed  upon  the  wheel,  and  his  head 
and  hand  to  be  stuck  upon  a  stake. 
When  informed  that  the  king  had  con- 
firmed the  sentence,  he  received  the  news 
with  composure,  and  was  executed  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1772.— See  H68t'8  Count 
Siruenste  and  Ma  Mimgiry  (in  Danish, 
1824,  and  more  complete  in  German, 
1826),  and  Memains  de  Falkemkiold  (Far- 

Strutt,  Joseph,  an  Ekiglish  antiquary, 
bora,  in  1749,  at  Springneld,  in  Essex, 
was  articled  to  an  engraver,  and  obtained 
the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  royal 
academy.  He  published,  in  1773,  his  work 
entitled  the  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiqaiUes  of  Ennand  (4to.),  containing  rep- 
resentations of  the  English  monarchs 
Grom  Edward  the  Con^ssor  to  Henry 
VIII.  This  was  followed  by  Horda  Jht- 
gti  Oynnan,  or  a  complete  view  of  the 
maimerB,  customs,  arms,  habits,  &c.,  of 
the  fln^lish  from  the  arrival  of  tlie  Sax- 
ons to  the  times  of  Henry  VIII,  &c. 
(1774,  1775  and  1776,  3  vols.,  with  157 
piaieBy  In  1777  and  1778,  he  published  a 
Chronicle  of  England,  which  he  meant 
to  extend  to  six  volumes,  but  dropped  the 
design  ibr  want  of  encouragement.  His 
Biograi>liical  Dictionary  of  jBngravers  ap- 
peared in  1785  and  178G,  in  two  volumes, 
and  hia  Complete  View  of  the  Dresses 
and  Halnts  of  the  People  of  England, 
k^  m  1796  and  1799  (4to.).   lu  1801,  he 


published  his  last  and  frvotite  woik,  enti- 
tled the  Sports  and  Pastunes  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England  (with  forty  plates,  new 
octavo  edition,  with  140  plates,  1827).  He 
died  in  London,  in  October,  1802,  aged 
fifly-three.  His  modest  character  scarce-  . 
ly  met,  during  his  liie-time,  with  the  en- 
couragement jt  deserved.  He  left  some 
manuscripts,  from  which  have  since  been 
published  his  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  ro- 
mance, and  Ancient  Times,  a  drama  (4 
vols^  12mo.);  also  the  Test  of  Guilt,  or 
Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dramatic 
tale. 

Strychnia  ;  a  vegetable  alkali,  found 
in  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  the  strych- 
nos.  It  is  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  The  bean  is  rasped  down  as  small 
as  possible,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
nitric  ether  in  a  Papin's  dij;ester.  What 
remains  after  the  digestion  is  treated  with 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. To  tlie  aqueous  solution  potash  is 
added,  which  throws  down  the  strychnia 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precip- 
itate. This  alkali  has  also  been  extracted 
from  the  upas  poison.  The  properties  of 
strychnia,  m  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  arc 
as  follows:  It  has  a  crystalline  structure 
(often  presenting  four-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  pyramids),  is  of 
a  white  color,  lias  an  intolerably  bitter 
taste,  and  leaves  a  metallic  impression  in 
the  mouth ;  it  is  destitute  of  odor,  and  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  except  at  tem- 
peratures at  which  it  undergoes  decompo- 
sition. It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter, 100,000  pm-xs  of  that  liquid  dissolving 
only  fifteen  parts  of  the  alkali ;  but  it  dis- 
solves in  2500  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.  When  it  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  acts  with  prodigious  energy. 
A  locked  jaw  is  induced  in  a  verv  short 
time,  and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroy- 
ed. Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  blown  into 
die  throat  of  a  rabbit,  proved  fatal  in  five 
minutes,  and  brought  on  locked  jaw  in 
two  minutes.  A  great  variety  of  salts  of 
this  alkali  may  be  obtained  bv  treating  it 
with  the  different  acids,  and  by  double 
decomposidon. — Sulphate  of  strychnia 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  soluble  in  less 
than  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water. 
It  consists  of  sulphunc  acid  90.5  and 
strychnia  9.5.  Muriate  of  strychnia  crys- 
tallizes in  very  small  needles,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate.  Ni- 
trate of  strychnia  acts  with  more  violence 
upon  animals  than  the  pure  alkali.  So- 
lutions of  the  salts  of  strychnia,  when 
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exposed  to  a  heat  of  212<^,  become  vol- 
atile. 

Stetpe,  John,  a  voluminous  contribu- 
tor to  English  ecclefflasdcal  history  and  bi-* 
ograpby,  was  bom  in  1643,  and  educated  at 
St  Paul's  school,  whence,  in  1661,  he  was 
removed  to  Jesus  coUece,  and  afterwards 
to  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.  He  grad- 
uaied  M.  A.  in  1666,  and,  taking  onlers, 
was  nominated  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Theydon  Boys,  in  Essex.  His  works  are, 
Ecclesiastical  Monuments(in  3  vols.,  folio) ; 
Annals  of  the  Reformation  (4  vols.,  folio, 
170^—1731);  an  augmented  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey  of  London  (in  2  vols., 
folio,  1720) ;  and  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Par- 
ker, Grindal,  Whitgift,  sir  John  Cheke, 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  bishop  Aylmer. 
He  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Hack- 
ney, in  which  he  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four. 

Stuart.  The  Stuart  or  Stewart  femi- 
ly  was  descended  from  the  great  Anglo- 
Norman  fomily  of  Fitz  Alan,  in  Engluid. 
The  dignity  of  seneschal  or  steward  of 
the  king's  household  having  become  he- 
reditary in  a  branch  of  this  &mily,setded 
in  Scotland,  the  title  was  converted  into  a 
surname.  Walter,  the  sixth  high  steward, 
married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  (see 
Bruce^  Robert) ;  and,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Bruce,  Robert  Stewart, 
thejr  only  son,ascended  the  Scottish  throne 
(1371)  under  the  title  of  Robert  IL  His 
grandson,  James  I  (q.  v.),  was  murdered 
m  his  bed,  in  1437.  His  successors  were 
James  II,  killed  in  a  wtu*  with  England 
(1460);  James  III,  who  foil  in  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  (1488); 
James  IV,  who  perished  fighting  against 
the  English  (1513) ;  James  V  (q.  y,\  died 
of  chagrin  on  account  of  the  ijpbellion 
of  his  subjects.  His  last  words  were,  on 
hearing  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
^  God's  will  be  done.  It  came  with  a  lass ; 
it  will  go  with  a  lass," — alluding  to  the 
crown,  which  had  come  into  his  family  by 
marriage.  That  daughter  (see  Mary  iSifu- 
art)  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  her  son 
James  VI  (I  of  England)  united  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  (1603). 
James  I,  Chartes  I,  Charles  II,  James  II, 
Mary  and  Anne  (see  the  articles)  wore 
the  double  crown  of  the  two  kingdoms 
until  1714,  343  years  from  the  period 
when  the  family  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne,  and  111  from  the  time  of  its  ac- 
cession to  that  of  England.  -James  II 
was  deposed  in  1688,  and  his  son  James 
E^wara  (see  Shua%  James  Edward)^  who 
styled  himself  James  III,  died  in  exile. 


after  ineffectual  attempts  to  regain  toe 
throne  of  his  ancestois.  James  Ill's  son, 
Charles  Edward  (see  Edward,  CkaHes), 
died  childless,  in  1788.  His  only  brother, 
Henry,  cardinal  of  York,  died  in  1807, 
and  with  him  the  house  of  Stuart  became 
extinct. 
Stuart,  John ;  earl  of  Bute.  (See  BtUe.) 
Stuart,  Arabella.  (See  ArcMla  Stu- 
art.) 

Stuart,  James  Edward  Francis;  the 
eldest  son  of  James  II,  by  his  second  wife, 
Mary  of  Modena,  bom  in  London,  June 
10,  1688.    He  was  but  ^ye  months  old 
when  his  father  was  dethroned ;  and  his 
mother,  with  her  infant,  fled  to  France, 
where  Louis  XFV  afforded  an  asylum  to 
the  exiled  family  at  St  Gemudns.    (See 
JamM  IL)    An  attempt  was  made  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  ensure  tiie 
restoration  of  this  younff  prince  to  tiie 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  defeat- 
ed only  by  the  opposition  of  his  father— ^as 
William  III  had  agreed  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  he 
was  styled,  as  his  successor ;  but  James 
II  rejected  the  proposal,  observing  that 
he  could  supMrt  with  resignation  the 
usurpation    of  his  son-in-law,    but   he 
could  not  suffor  his  son  to  become  a  par- 
ty to  it.    On  the  death  of  the  ex-king,  in 
1701,  Louis  XIV  recognised  his  son  as 
king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  III, 
and  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the 
latter,  was  addressed  to  the  English  na- 
tion;   but  no  effective   measures   were 
adopted  in  his  fiivor.    The  death  of  Will- 
iam III  (q.  V.)  revived  the  hopes  of  hitf 
party ;  but  nothing  beyond  unavailing  ne- 
gotiadon  took  place  till  1708,  when  a  mar- 
itime expedition  against    Scotland    was 
fitted  out,  in  which  the  prince  embarked, 
under  the  command  of  tne  chevalier  Fx>r- 
bin.    This  armament,  however,  being  at- 
tacked by  an  English  fleet  of  superior 
force,  returned  to  France  without  landing 
the  invading  forces ;  and  the  young  ad- 
venturer (who  assunied  the  name  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George)  joined  the  French 
army  in  Flanders,  and  distinguished  him- 
self "by  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  repeated  intrigiies  were  set  on  foot 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  her  brother, 
or  his  succession  to  the  crown  after  her 
death ;  but  they  proved  entirdv  ab<Mtive, 
and,  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  taking  place, 
in  1713,  he  was  obliged  to  sutoiit  to  a 
temporary  retirement  from  France  ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  he  resided 
there  incognito.    Had  not  the  decease  of 
queen  Anne  been  speedily  followed  by 
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diat  of  Louis  XIV,  in  17^15,  the  invaaion 
of  Scotkod  by  the  Pretender,  as  he  yima 
called,  might  hare  led  to  a  very  different 
result  fitxn  that  which  actually  took  place. 
(See  ,^bfme.)  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans 
'  wished  to  maintain  peace  with  George  I, 
and  the  British  ambassadcM'  at  Paris  was 
informed  of  the  projects  of  the  chevalier 
de  St  Geoige  by  the  abb^  Strickland,  one 
of  his  agents,  who  betrayed  his  confidence. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  raised  the 
standttrd  of  revolt  against  the  house  of 
Hanover,  proclaiming  the  heir  of  the  Stu- 
arts king,  under  the  title  of  James  III ; 
and  the  latter,  embarking  at  Dunkiik, 
made  a  descent  on  the  Scottish  coasts ; 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  success  was 
hopeless,  ana  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France.  Even  that  kingdom  no  longer 
yielded  him  an  asylum,  and  he  was 
forced  to  remove,  first  to  Avignon,  and 
then  to  BxHne.  In  consequence  of  the 
disputes  which  occurred  between  the 
duKe  of  Orieans  and  cardinal  Alberoni, 
the  prince  was,  a  few  years  after,  invited 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Phihp  V ;  but  the  visit  had' no  important 
influence  on  lus  affairs,  and  Rome  again 
became  his  retreat,  as  it  was  his  futiure  res- 
idence. In  1720,  he  married  the  princess 
Mary  Casimlra  Sobieska,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  fiunous  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  This  union  was  not  attended 
with  domestic  hqipiness,  and  a  separation 
between  the  husband  and  wife  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  die  interference 
of  cardmal  Alberoni,  then  a  resident  at 
Rome.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  under  his  son, 
in  1745 ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Mras  dedicated  to  exercises  of  piety.  He 
died  Jan.  2, 1766. 

Stuajlt,  Charles  Edward.    (See  Ed- 
UKtrdf  Cfcoriet.) 

Stuart,  Uemy  Benedict  Maria  Cle- 
ment, card&nal  of  York,  younger  son  of 
James  Edwwd,  and  the  last  descendant 
of  die  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1725,  and,  being  destined  for 
the  church,  the  pope  bNOStbwed  on  him  the 
right  to  hold  benences  without  receiving 
the  eoclesiasdcal  tonsure.  In  1745,  when 
the  last  e£R>rt  was  made  fer  the  restora- 
tion of  his  family,  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk,  to 
aid  die  operations  of  his  brother  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
th^  armament,  and  prince  Henry  return- 
ed to  Rome.  The  wions  of  re^  splen- 
dor, in  ^viiiich  he  might  have  mdulffed, 
bong  thus  dissipated,  he  took  holy  orders, 


and,  in  1747,  pope  Benedict  XIV  raised 
him  to  the  purple.  He  was  subsequently 
made  chancellor  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  bishop  of  Frascati.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1788,  he  assumed  the 
barren  title  to  which  the  family  had  as- 
pired, and  caused  a  medal  to  w  struck, 
with  the  inscription,  Henricua  Nbnva  An- 
gluB  Rex,  and  on  the  obverse.  Gratia  Del, 
nonVUunkAeHomiiwm.  When  the  French 
con<}uered  Italy,  be  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Venice,  and  was  indebted  for  his  support 
to  a  pension  from  the  English  court.  His 
death  took  place  in  1807.  The  valuable 
papers  of  his  grandfiuher  and  his  fiither, 
which  had  remained  in  his  possession, 
were,  afier  his  decease,  sent  to  England. 

STI7ART,  doctor  Gilbert,  an  eminent 
historical  writer,  bora  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1742,  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  professor  of  humanity,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
which  he  relinquished  for  that  of  an  au- 
thor. In  1767,  he  published  an  Historical 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of 
the  British  Constitution,  the  merit  of 
which  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
This  was  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by 
his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its 
Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement 
Being  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain Uie  professorship  of  public  law  in  the 
univermty  of  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to 
London ;  and,  from  1768  to  1774,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review.  He 
then  returaed  to  his  native  city,  and  es- 
tablished the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
Review;  but  his  illiberal  and  virulent 
criticisms  ruined  the  credit  of  the  work, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1776.  About 
this  time,he  published  hisObservations  con- 
ceraing  the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional 
History  of  Scotland  f8vo.) ;  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  01780, 4to.) ; 
and  the  History  of  Scotland  (1783, 2  vols.). 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  again  re- 
paired to  London,  and  engaged  as  a  wri- 
ter ;  but  habits  of  intemperance  had  un- 
dermined his  constitution,  and  he  once 
more  returaed  to  his  native  pkce,  where 
he  died  in  1786.  His  works  display  eru- 
dition, industiY  and  sound  judgment, 
wherever  the  latter  quality  isnotinflM- 
enced  by  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  con- 
temporary writers. 

Stuart,  James  ;  a  distinguished  and- 
quary  and  architectural  drauehtsman, 
bora  in  London,  in  1713.  His  faSier  hav- 
ing died  when  he  was  young,  he  assisted 
his  mother  by  practising  fkn-painting. 
Prompted  by  'his  inclination,  he  studied 
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anatomy,  geomedy,  and  other  bruiGJies  of 
acience ;  and,  haying,  by  his  industry,  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  his  younger 
brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a  very 
small  supply  of  money,  for  Rome.  He 
supported  himself  during  his  travels  by 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  at  Rome 
made  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Revett, 
a  Bkilful  architect,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Athens,  in  1751.  Here  they  remained 
till  the  latter  part  of  1753,  making  draw- 
ings and  taking  measurements  of  archi- 
tectural relics.  After  visiting  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  and  some  of  the  iE^ean  islands, 
they  returned  to  England,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  1755.  The  result  of  their  labors 
appeared  in  the  work  entided  the  Anti- 
quities of  Athens  (1st  vol.  1762,  folio;  4th 
vol.  1816).  A  new  and  improved  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  has  recently  been 
published.    Stuart  died  m  1788. 

Stucco  [halian)  in  architecture ;  a 
composition  of  whjte  marble  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  plaster  of  lime,  which, 
being  sifted  and  wrought  up  with  water, 
is  used  like  common  plaster.  Architec- 
tural and  sculptural  ornaments,  such  as 
fruits,  flowers,  garlands,  festoons,  &c.,  are 
made  of  it  In  the  interior  of  buildincs, 
stucco  work  is  generally  applied  to  the 
ceilings  of  apartments,  the  mouldings, 
&c.  On  the  exterior,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  parts  which  are  not  much 
exposed  to  the  rain.  In  some  countries, 
a  stucco  of  common  mortar  and  of  plas- 
ter is  applied  to  the  outside  of  houses,  and 
is  extremely  durable.  Vitruvius  seems  to 
mention  stucco  in  the  second,  third  and 
sixth  chapters  of  the  seventh  book,  imder 
the  name  of  opus  aibariuTn,  or  opta  coro- 
narium.  Immediately  afler  the  stucco  is 
mixed,  it  forms  a  very  soft  and  ductile  paste, 
which,  however,  soon  hardens,  and  then 
the  desired  form  is  given  to  it  with  moulds 
or  with  a  little  spatula  of  iron.  Durin? 
this  operation,  it  continues  to  harden,  and 
may  even  be  cut;  and  at  this  period, 
those  parts  of  the  ornaments  are  executed 
which  demand  a  nice  finish.  In  a  few 
days,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  dry 
.clay,  and  ultimately  becomes  hard  like 
stone,  and  takes  a  beautiftil  polish. 

Studding-Sails  ;  certain  sails  extend- 
ed, in  moderate  and  steady  breezes,  beyond 
the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails,  where 
they  appear  as  wings  to  the  yard-arms. 
The  top-mast  and  top-gallant  studding- 
sails  are  those  which  are  set  on  the  out- 
side of  the  top-sails  and  top-sallant  sails. 

STuniES.    (See  Drawing^ 

Stuff,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name 
for  aJl  kinds  of  fabrics  of  gold,  silver,  silk, 


wool,  bair,  cotton,  or  thread,  maniifiMmir- 
ed  on  the  kK>m  ;  of  which  number  are 
velvets,  brocades,  mohair,  taffeties,  ctotfa, 
serges,  &c  The  term  is  also  used  more 
particularly  to  denote  slight  woollen  arti- 
cles used  principally  for  linings  and  wo- 
men's appareL 

Sturlweissenburq  ;  or,  in  Hunfnrian, 
SzEKEs  Fejervar  ;  in  Sclavonic,  Bibu- 
orad;  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Buda;  Ion. 
18°  fe'  E. ;  lat  47^  12f  N. ;  population, 
12yi44.  It  was  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and,  during  fire  centuries,  was  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  were 
crowned,  and  on  that  account  called  ^Iha 
Regalia,  It  is  now  declined  Crom  its  for- 
mer importance,  and  has  a  mean  appear- 
ance, though  it  contains  some  good  build- 
ings. It  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium  and 
some  manufactures. 

Stum,  in  the  wine  trade,  is  a  name  for 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  when 
it  has  been  several  times  racked  off  and 
separated  from  the  sediment.  The  casks 
are,  for  this  purpose,  well  fumigated  with 
brimstone,  in  order  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, through  which  the  juice  wouki  be- 
come wine. 

Sturdy,  Staggers,  Gid,  Turnsick, 
Goggles,  Worm  under  the  Horh,  Wa- 
tery Head,  and  Pendro,  are  aU  popular 
names  for  hydatids,  caused  by  an  animal 
now  known  as  the  tanitu  g^Uhvlus, 
which,  by  some  unaccountable  way,  finds 
entrance  into  the  brain  of  the  sheep, 
and  setties  there,  either  in  some  of  iis 
ventricles,  or  more  frequentiy  in  its  sub- 
stance.  Their  size  varies  firom  that  of  the 
smallest  speck  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  ef^ ; 
and  the  sheep  attacked  are  generally  under 
two  years  old.  These  animals  are  like- 
wise occasionally  found  in  all  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  body.  Stupidity,  a  dispo- 
sition to  sit  on  the  rump,  to  turn  to  one 
side,  &.Cy  are  the  indications  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  is  not  incurable,  as  has  been 
supposed,  but  can  be  cured  only  by  a 
manual  operation — instruments  are  thrust 
through  the  skin  and  skuUy  or  a  wire 
through  the  nostrils,  and  the  hydatid  thus 
destroyed.  The  latter  is  called  by  the 
English  shepherds  vnring.  It  is  always 
fatd,  if  not  relieved  by  art. 

Sturgeon  (acipeMer),  A  genus  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  allied  somewhat  to 
the  shark  and  ray,  but  differing  essentially 
in  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of 
the  species.  The  mouth  is  situated  be- 
neath the  snout,  is  small,  retractile^  and 
destitute  of  teeth ;  there  are  several  fleshy 
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beards  also  beneath  the  snout,  and  anterior 
to  the  mouth ;  the  body  is  masaive,  elon- 
gated, and  fumiahed  with  several  longi- 
tudina]  rows  of  bony  plates  implanted  in 
the  skin ;  the  gill  openmss  are  very  large. 
The  sturgeons  inhabit  ttie  ocean,  Medi- 
terranean, Red,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  the  Canadian  lakes,  keeping  in  inac- 
cessible depths  during  the  wudter  season, 
and  in  the  spring  ascending  the  kuneer 
riyers.     The  conunon  sturgeon  of  Eu- 
rope («^.  aiwrio)  is  found  in  most  of  the 
large  rivers  of  that  continent,  and  some- 
times  is  excessively  multiplied  in  the 
more  northern  countries.     Its  flesh  is 
delicate  and  well  flavored,  somewhat  re- 
sembling veal,  and  has  been  esteemed  in 
all  ages ;  but  modem  nations  do  not  con- 
sider it  so  great  a  luxury  as  the  ancients, 
especial^  ute  Romans.    Its  fishery  is  an 
oqect  of  importance,  and  caviar  is  some- 
times made  of  the  eggs  of  the  female* — 
The  isindasB  sturgeon,  or  hduga  of  the 
Russians  (i^  hu$o\  is  the  largest  species. 
It  is  not  so  extenavely  difiused  as  the 
former,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Black 
and  Ca^Han  seas,  ascending  the  tributary 
streams  in  immense  multitudes.    It  fire- 
qoently  attams  the  len^  of  twendr  or 
twenty-five    feet;  and  mdividualB  have 
been  taken  weighing  neariy  three  thou- 
sand po«mds.    It  enters  the  rivers  in  die 
middle  of  winter,  while  they  are  still  cov- 
ered with  ice,  is  very  voracious,  and  pur- 
sues all  the  smaller  fishes,  but  feeds  like- 
wiae  on  vegetables.    The  fishery  of  this 
species  is  vastly  important  in  the  south  of 
Knssia;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand are  taken  yeariy.     The  caviar  of 
conozneree  is  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs, 
which  exist  jn  such  abundance  as  to  con- 
stitule  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  w^diL 
This  ie  a  very  common  aliment  in  Tvar- 
key,  Rxnaa,  Germany,  Italy,  and  eepe- 
cidiy  in  Greece,  and  &rms  an  important 
article  of  oonomotse,  very  profitable  to 
Russia.     Tlie  flesh  is  white,  fi^  resem- 
hling  veal,  very  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  agreeebty  tasted.    The  isinciass  of 
conuneroe  is  prepared  firomthe  air  bladder. 
The  fet  Is  also  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or 
oJL    A  kind  of  leather  is  made  fixnn  the 
ikin,  and  that  of  the  voun|^  ones,  cleaned 
and  dried,  is  used  for  wmdow-giass .  in 
some  psits  of  Russia  and  T^ulary.  There 
are  a  few  other  species  of  sturgeon  in  the 
riven  of  EUirope.    We  have  several  stur- 
geons in  the  u.  States,  but  their  useful 
ptupmiMMi  appear  to  be  not  yet  fully  ap- 
~     it  is  probable  that,  at  some  fu- 
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they  may  become  important, 


though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Eu- 
ropean.— ^The  common  round-nosed  stur- 
geon of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  the 
bxgest,  attaining  the  len^  of  ten  feet. 
During  the  hot  season,  it  is  fond  of  leap- 
ing out  of  the  water,  forming  a  femiliar 
and  interesting  spectacle.  'It  is  very 
troublesome  to  the  shad  fishermen,  some- 
times breaking  their  nets  when  enclosed. 
It  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market ;  but  the  majority  that  are  ta- 
ken in  the  Delaware  are  lefl  to  rot  along 
the  shores.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
{A,  brevirosirum  of  Lesueur)  is  a  small 
species,  remarkable  for  the  shormess  of 
the  head  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  three  feet, 
and  inhabits  the  Delaware,  but  is  rather 
rare.  When  taken,  it  is  brought  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  large  one;  but  it  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people  only. — ^Tiie 
sharp-nosed  sturgeon  (v2.  oxtfrhfnchua)  of 
Mitchell,  distinguished  by  its  lonff  and 
somewhat  acute  snout,  grows  to  the  lengtli 
of  four  feet  and  upwards.  The  skin  is 
rough.  It  is  found  in  the  Delaware,  but 
not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Hudson. 
Probably  this  is  the  species  which  inhab- 
its the  Merrimack  and  the  rivere  of  Maine. 
A,  rubicvndus  (Les.)  inhabits  lakes  Erie, 
Ontario,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  four  feet  or  more.  The 
color  is  red,  inclining  to  yellowish  on  the 
beck,  and  to  olivaceous  on  the  sides.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  food,  and  take  it  by 
means  of  a  harpoon  or  dart,  having  a  long 
line  attached,  in  order  to  enable  mem  to 
play  the  animal  till  exhausted.  It  is  not 
sought  after  for  the  table,  but,  when  taken 
by  me  fishermen  in  their  seines,  is  occa- 
sionally sahed  down,  as  a  substitute  for 
more  esteemed  food.  Travellera  assert 
that  it  is  good,  palatable  fi)od.  The  same, 
or  a  variety,  is  found  in  the  Ohio.  A 
nuuuUmts  (Les.)  is  a  small  species  of  a 
reddish  olive  color,  with  black  spots,  found 
in  the  Ohio. 

STURLASo.ir,  Snorro,  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, of  an  old  noble  fkmily,  was  bom  in 
1179.  He  lived  for  a  longtime  at  the 
courts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  was  at 
last  lofpnann  of  Iceland,  and  was  mur- 
dered m  1241,  in  his  castle.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talents,  and  rendered  him- 
self fimious  as  a  poet,  lawgiver,  zealous 
republican,  and  historian.  He  composed 
a  general  history  of  the  north,  from  the 
ancient  songs  of  the  scalds,  and  other 
hi^orical  sources,  with  taste,  and  a  faidi- 
ful  use  of  his  sources.  His  history  is 
rich  m  information  respecting  Sweden 
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and  Iceland,  somewhat  less  so  in  regard  to 
Norway,  and  affords  some  notices  respect- 
ing Russia.  Its  title  is  Heimskrtngia 
(i.  e.  Orbis  Terraruni^  edr.  ^ongs  Konun- 
ga  Soegorseu  lEstorut  RegymSqftentrio' 
nalium  a  Snorrone  Sturiomde  coMcripk^ 
edited  by  John  Peringsklceld  (Stockholm, 
1697).  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected by  G.  Sch6ning  and  S.  Th.  Tfaor- 
lacius,  appeared  in  3  vols.,  folio,  at  Copen- 
hagen (1/77 — 82).  The  continuation  by 
Sturla  Thoraldson  (of  Norway),  and  an  nn- 
known  writer,  is  to  be  found  m  Christian 
Jakobi's  ^orvegia  Morutrchica  et  Chris- 
tiana (Gliickstadt,  1712,  4to.).  (See  our 
article  Scandinavian  lAieratwe,)  A  lonff 
account  ofSnorro  Sturlason  is  to  be  found 
in  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Northmen, 
pa^  96  et  seq.of  the  American  edition. 

Stuttering,  Stammerino,  or  Hesita- 
tion OF  Speech,  are  terms  implying  an  in- 
terrupted articulation,  accompanied  gene- 
rally with  more  or  leas  of  straining  and 
distordon  of  feature.  If  owing  to  a 
vicious  conformation  of  the  tongue,  or 
other  organ  of  speech,  it  is  incurable; 
but  when  merely  spasmodic,  the  cure  is 
possible,  and  sometimes  easy.  In  some 
cases,  stuttering  is  relievable  at  once,  by 
avoiding  carefmly  the  usual  hurried  repe- 
tition of  the  same  syllable,  or  by  opemng 
the  mouth,  and  allowing  simple  sound  to 
pass,  when  any  one  onu  position  threat- 
ens to  become  spasmodically  permanent. 
Should  it  arise  from  the  attempt  to  speak 
being  made  while  drawing  in  the  breath, 
it  may  be  avoided  by  filling  the  chest  well 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  scale  of 
articulate  sounds,  or  table  of  articulations, 
with  minute  directions  as  to  the  proper 
position  of  the  organs  in  producing  the 
different  sounds,  may,  likewise,  in  some 
instances,  prove  useful  to  the  patient. 

Stuttgard,  or  Stuttgart  ;  capital*  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembeiv,  on  the 
small  river  Nesenbach ;  Ion.  9°  11'  E. ; 
lat  48°  4&  N. ;  thirty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Carlsruhe,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  north-west  of  Munich;  popula- 
tion in  1827,  22,000 ;  with  the  mifitaiy 
and  strangers,  31,330.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  two  miles  from  the  Neckar,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  tiie  town  proper, 
two  suburbs  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  a 
separate  suburb,  called  Esslingen.  The 
town  proper  is  badly  built,  the  streets  be- 
ing narrow,  and  the  houses  fiiequendy  of 
wood :  the  subuibs  have  a  better  appear- 
ance, particulariy  that  of  Esslingen,  which 
contains  the  royal  palace,  gymnasium, 
barracks,  and  other  pubUc  buildings. 
The  palace  is  a  noble  structiue,  situated 


near  an  extensive  paik,  and  contains  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  &c. 
The  royal  library  contains  200,000  vol- 
umes, including  12,000  copies  of  the  Bible 
of  different  ediuons.  The  town  has  a  public 
library,  an  old  palace,  mint,  town  house, 
great  church,  and  royal  stables.  Though 
surrounded  by  a  mil  and  ditch,  Stutt- 
gard is  a  place  of  no  strength.  The 
manu&ctures  are  on  a  small  scale;  the 
expenditures  of  the  court  and  nobility 
forming  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  surrounding  country  is  fertile 
and  delightful,  consistmg  of  eminences 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  valleys  laid 
out  in  corn-fields.  The  Solitude,  near 
Stuttgard,  is  a  beautiful  country  residence 
of  the  sovereign. 

Stye  {hordeolumyj  a  little  tumor  on 
the  eyeuds,  resembling  a  barley-cora. 
The  s^e  is  stricdy  only  a  littie  bile,  which 
projects  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelids, 
mostly  near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye. 
This  littie  tumor  is  of  a  cuirk  red  cokir, 
much  inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more 
painful  than  might  be  expected,  consider- 
ing its  smaU  size.  The  latter  drcumstanoe 
is  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
inflammation  producing  the  stye,  and 
ptartiy  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  ten- 
sion of  the  skin,  which  covers  the  edce 
of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account,  the 
hordeolum  very  often  excites  fover  and 
resdessness  in  delicate,  uritable  constitu- 
tions: it  suppurates  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly; and,  when  euppurated,  has  no 
tendency  to  burst.  Tne  stye  fonns  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
best  mode  in  which  inflammatoiy  swell- 
ings can  end,  is  resolution ;  for,  mienever 
it  extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of 
the  cellular  substance,  the  littie  tumor 
can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  impetfoct- 
ly  so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather 
be  hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain 
behind  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
dead  ceUular  membrane,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  might  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the 
stye,  in  the  same  place  as  before,  or  else 
become  converted  into  a  hard,  indecent 
body,  defomung,  the  edge  of  the  evelid. 

Style,  from  vtvXos,  originally  the  in- 
Btniment  with  which  the  ancients  wrote 
on  hard  substances,  came  afierwaids  to 
signify  the  peculiar  way  of  expressing  a 
thought  or  idea  in  language  or  form. 
Thought  strives  for  manifestation.  Its 
most  effectual  instrument  is  language. 
The  object  of  lanffuage  is  to  give  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
speaker  to  the  person  addresKd.  Hence 
it  must  vary  with  die  character  of  the 
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poBons  spoken  to.  It  shouM  always, 
hffwevear,  be  the  natural  product  of  a 
man's  own  mind ;  and  when  thoughts  are 
ftillv  matured,  they  can  be  easily  express- 
ed by  one  who  has  the  riches  of  a  culti- 
Tated  language  at  his  command.  A  style 
of  ezpresaon  which  betrays  the  effect  of 
imitation  is  always  disagreeable ;  and  the 
more  so  the  more  pemct  is  the  imita- 
tioD.  It  is  body  without  spirit,  the  cov- 
ering of  the  pupa  without  the  butterfly 
within.  The  study  of  the  style  of  others 
can  be  of  adyantage  only  as  it  shows  the 
connexion  between  their  thoughts  and 
their  manner  of  expression.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  good  style  is  clear  and  in- 
dependent thought.  Some  have  even 
conaidered  it  the  only  thins  necessary ; 
but  this  IS  goinff  too  mr.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  skill  required,  to  find  the 
best  expression  of  a  thought  in  a  language 
which  IS  the  common  means  of  commu- 
nication among  millions  of  people,  all 
difiering  in  chitfacter  and  circumstances ; 
and  it  would  be  mere  loss  of  time  for 
every  one  to  attempt  to  actjuire  this  by 
his  own  experience,  for  which  he  may 
not  have  a  good  opportunity ;  but,  unless 
it  is  acquirra,  even  the  most  highly  gifled 
intellectB  can  produce  but  an  imperfect 
efifecL  This  circumstance,  that  we  speak 
and  write  for  others ;  that  our  expression, 
as  fiur  as  regards  ourselves,  is  the  effect 
of  thoujEht,  whilst,  as  respects  others,  it  is 
intended  to  become  tlie  cause  of  thought, 
— ^is,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  for  studying 
style.  Stul,  however,  we  must  repeat, 
that  the  most  important  means  for  be- 
coming dear  to  others,  is  to  be  clear  to 
ourselves.  To  excel  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing, as  to  excel  in  music,  painting,  architec- 
ture, mathemadcs,  &c.,  original  talent  is 
the  first  thing  necessary ;  )ret  study  is  in- 
dispensable, and  without  it,  hardly  any 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  human  activity.  The  col- 
lected experience  of  manv  furnishes 
principles  far  a  theory  of  style  as  well  as 
of  every  art ;  but  this  theory  will  be  of 
advantage  only  to  him  who  has  the  main 
requiates  of  clear  and  just  thought.  One 
of  the  best  general  rules  of  style  is  to  be 
as  brief  as  perspicuhy  allows;  thou^ 
diere  are  some  exceptions,  particularly  m 
die  case  of  public  roeaking,  in  which  it 
ia  often  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  impor- 
tant ideas,  in  order  to  afford  the  hearer 
time  to  compreliend  them  fiiUy.  In 
wiitiDff,  there  are  very  few  exceptions  to 
Ibeiw.  Lo|;ical  correctness  of  thought, 
^boQf^  essentia]  to  a  cood  style,  does  not 
need  to  be  paiticularty  treated  of  in  dis- 


cussing the  theory  of  s^le.  It  fidls  prop- 
erly under  the  head  of  a  disquisition  on 
logic.  Beauty  of  style  consists  in  har- 
monious expression,  an  easy  flow,  and  a 
happy  connexion  of  ideas ;  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  thing  which  can  offend 
l^ood  taste  and  decorum;  in  the  use  of 
imagery  fitted  to  strike  and  gratify  the 
imannation,  &c.  The  two  chief  branch- 
es of  style  are  those  ofproee  and  poetry. 
(See  these  articles.)  Tne  ancient  riieto- 
ricians  speak  of  a  gtnua  dieendi  tenuej 
medium^  et  sublime,  or  a  lower,  middle,  and 
higher  stjrle.  No  woilc,  however,  neces- 
sanly  fiills,  firom  beginning  to  endf  under 
either  of  these  he^s.  Style  must  sink 
or  rise  with  the  thoughts  and  feelinss  ex- 
pressed. The  various  relations  of  life, 
and  the  various  modes  and  subjects  of 
communication,  render  the  division  of 
prose  into  various  kinds  of  s^le  necessa- 
ry. Thus  we  have  the  didactic  style,  the 
style  of  business,  the  epistolary,  the  his- 
torical style,  and  the  various  oratorical 
styles.  Style  began  early  to  be  cultivated. 
Among  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  con- 
fined themselves  almost  entirely  to  ora- 
torical expression,  Aristode,  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Hermogenes,  and  Longinus;  among  the 
Romans,  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  are  the 
principal  writers  on  stfle. 

Style,  in  the  arts.  Style,  or  mode 
of  representation,  in  the  arts,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  artist,  the  subjects, 
the  art  itseli;  the  materials  used,  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at,  &c  The  style  varies  in 
different  periods :  thus  we  have  the  ante- 
Greek,  or  old  Oriental  style,  in  which  the 
powerful  and  colossal  prevails ;  the  clos- 
fflcal  or  antique  s^le  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (see  Antique),  and  the  style  of 
Christian  art  (the  romantic  or  modem 
style).  It  is  influenced  by  diflferences  of 
national  character.  Thus  we  have  a 
German,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
style  or  school.  The  effect  of  the  na- 
tional character  is  particularly  apparent  in 
certain  arts,  e.  g.  painting  or  music.  The 
national  style  also  has  its  {jeriods ;  at  one 
time  aims  particularly  at  the  sublime  or 
great,  at  otner  times  strives  after  the  beau- 
tifiil,  the  pleasing  and  ffracefiil ;  as  Winck- 
elmann  nas  oraerved  in  respect  to  the 
Greek  plastic  art.  The  style  varies,  too, 
with  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Here  we  must  distinguisli  between  the 
style  which  proceeds  worn  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  genius  of  the  artist 
inclines  him,  and  his  mode  of  represent- 
ing those  subjects.  The  latter  is  called 
nKune  particubrly  manner.     The  manner 
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of  an  artist  ma}[  be  noble  or  petty, 
or  weak ;  but  it  is  always  uniform, 
in  a  certain  degree  aibttraiy,  while  the 
style,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  not.  The 
style  of  great  artists  continues  in  their 
schools,  and  there  usually  degenerates 
into  manner.  The  word  ah^  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  difierent  modes  of  represeniar 
tion,  occasioned  by  the  difierent  nature  of 
the  various  arts:  thus  there  is  an  archi- 
tectural, a  plastic,  a  picturesque  style. 
The  various  branches  of  an  art,  too,  have 
each  its  peculiar  s^le ;  e.  g.  in  poetry, 
there  are  the  epic,  lyric,  drunadc  styles ; 
in  music,  the  sained,  opera,  concert  styles, 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  stvles,  the 
quartetto,  sonata,  symphony  styles,  &c. ; 
in  painting,  there  are  the  historical,  land- 
scape, &c.  styles. 

Sttls,  Old  and  New.  (See  CaUndoTj 
«nd  Epoch,) 

Styles  of  Architectu&e.     (See  Ar- 
chUecturej  vol.  i,  page  239.) 

Sttlitbb  (from  ord^os,  column ;  in  Latin, 
sancti  cclumnares).  The  most  singular 
saints  of  die  Christian  church  were  ancho- 
rites (q.  v.),  who,  by  way  of  penance, 
passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the 
top  of  high  columns.  Simeon,  a  Syrian 
monk,  of  the  fifth  century,  invented  this 
insane  method  of  self-torture,  about  423. 
He  lived,  for  nine  years,  on  a  column,  the 
*top  of  which  was  only  two  ells  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  open  air,  near  Antioch, 
afterwards  changed  it  for  a  higher  one, 
and  at  length  for  one  forty  cubits,  and  on- 
Iv  three  feet  in  diameter  at  top ;  when  be 
slept,  he  leaned  against  a  sort  of  balus- 
trade. On  this  pillar  he  remained  twenty- 
eiffht  years,  till  his  death,  in  459  or  4^. 
T%e  whole  time  which  he  passed  on  the 
top  of  pillars,  was  about  thirty-seven  years. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  must  have 
descended  at  times,  since  he  cured  the 
sick  by  his  touch,  and  performed  sundry 
other  miracles:  wrote  epistles,  and  took 
part  in  political  quarrels.  The  example 
of  this  strange  bemg,  who  was  canonized 
after  his  death,  was  imitated  by  many 
persons  in  Syna  and  Palestine ;  and  the 
mania  continued  until  the  12th  century. 
The  Dicfioftfiatre  <k  ThMogie^  a  nsodem 
Catholic  work,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  church,  has  a  long  article  St^iUj 
vindicating  St  Simeon,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hsnds  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  *<  Shall  we 
reftise  to  God,"  savs  the  writer,  ^  the  lib- 
erty of fUtachmg  the  grace  of  conversion 
to  such  means  as  he  may  choose  ?  "  The 
article  also  relates  the  miracles  of  St 
Simeon. 


Sttxphalides,  inmythologv;  certain 
birds  of  prey,  which  derived  their  name 
firom  the  town  or  the  lake  of  Stymphalus, 
in  Arcadia,  near  which  they  lived;  or 
finom  an  ancient  hero  Stymphalus,  whose 
daugbtera  they  were  considered  to  be. 
They  were  large  birds,  with  iron  wings, 
beaks  and  claws,  of  the  size  of  cranes,  in 
form  similar  to  the  ibis,  but  having 
straight  beaks.  They  could  shoot  their 
foathers  like  arrows,  and  thus  kill  men 
and  beasts.  (See  Argmauta.)  Eurys- 
theus  imposed  on  Hercules  the  task  of 
driving  tnem  fit>m  the  place  of  their 
abode,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

Stymphalus.    (See  Stifnmhalides. 

Styptic  ;  a  remedy  tliat  has  the  virtue 
of  stopping  blood,  or  of  closing  the  aper- 
ture of  a  wounded  vessel.  Many  waters 
and  powders  are  of  this  nature;  but  in  most 
of  them  vitriol  is  the  chief  ingredient 

Styria.    (See  SITtrio.) 

Styx  ;  a  nymph,  according  to  Hesiod, 
the  dau^ter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Erebus  and  Night. 
By  Pallas,  she  became  the  mother  ofZe- 
los  and  Cratos,  Nike  and  Bia  (Zeal,  Pow- 
er, Victory  and  Strength) ;  according  to 
Pausaniaa,  she  bore  the  Hydra  to  a  certain 
Piras ;  and,  according  to  AooUodorus,  Pros- 
erpme  to  Jupiter.    Her  cnildren,  by  Pal- 
las (according  to  Hesiod),  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  living  with  Jupiter,  and  of  being 
inseparably  connected  with  him,  because 
they  and  their  mother  asosted  him  in  the 
war  with  the  Titans.    In  honor  of  Styx 
herself,  it  was  provided,  that  the  gods 
should  swear  by  ner.  According  to  anoth- 
er passage  of  Hesiod,  Styx  lived  with  her 
children  in  the  region  of  Tartarus,  in  a 
palace  of  rocks,  separated  fivm  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  other  deities  residing  there,  or 
in  a  grotto  resting  on  columns.     From 
this  rock  issued  a  cold  stream,  which 
flowed  far  under  the  earth  unseen.    It 
was  the  tenth  arm  of  Ocean.      Nine  of 
them  flowed  around  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  then   emptied   into  the  tenth, 
which  (the  Styx]  descended  to  the  lower 
regions,  where  it  formed  the  celebrat^ 
Stygian  pool.    B^  this  the  gods  swore; 
and  if  any  god  viokted  his  oath,  be  was 
banished  nnom  Olympus,  stretclied  out 
lifeless,    and    became   overgrown    witlf 
mould.    In  this  state  he  remained  a  year ; 
after  which,  he  suflfered  other  torments 
for  nine  vears,  and,  during  this  period,  was 
excluded  flrom  the  sociotv  of  the  gods. 
Styx  was  originally  a  rivulet  in  Arcadia, 
springing  firom  a  high  rock,  near  the  town 
of  Nonacris.    Its  water  was  consndered 
poisonous  to  men   and   beasts*   metals 
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nero  corroded,  and  vonels  bant  to  pieces 
by  it 

SuABiA,  or  SwABiA  (in  Qeramn^Scheor 
6ai);  one  of  the  ten  circles  into  which  the 
German  empire  was  divided,  previous  to 
its  dissolution  in  1806.  It  lay  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Germany,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of 
the  country,  traversed  from  south-west  to 
north-east  by  the  Danube.  The  Black 
Forest  (q.  v.),  or  Schwarzwald,  intersects 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
8uabian  Alps  (see  Mps^  Suabian)  stretch 
through  the  interior.  The  circle  of  Sua- 
bia,  comprisinff  13,150  square  miles,  with 
2^200,000  inhabitauts,  was  surrounded  b^ 
France,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  the  cir- 
cles of  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the 
face  of  the  country  mountahious.  The 
circle  comprised  the  sovereign  bishoprics 
of  Augsburg  and  Constance,  the  princely 

Iirovost^ip  of  Elwangen,  and  the  prince- 
y  abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  abbeys  of  Sal- 
mansweiler,  Weinsarten,  Ochsenhaiisen, 
EJchingen,  Irsee,  Ursperg,  Kaisersheim, 
Roggenburg,  Roth,  Weissenau,  Schussen- 
lied,  Marcbthal,  Petershausen,  Wetten- 
hausen,  Zweifalten  and  Gengenbach,  Ne- 
resheim,  HeggbRcb,Guttenzell,  RothmAn- 
ster,  Baindt,  S6flingen,  Isni,  Lindau  and 
Buchau  ;  the  duchy  of  Wfirtemberg ;  the 
mara-aviate  of  Baden ;  the  principalities 
of  Hohenzollem  and  Lichtenstein ;  the 
landgraviates  of  Klettgau,  StGhlingen  and 
Baar;  the  Teutonic  commandeiy  of 
AWhhausen;  the  counties  {grctfschaft) 
of  Thengen,  Heiligenberg,  (Ettingen, 
Friedbeig-Scheer,  Koniesegg^  Eberstein, 
Hohenems,  Bondorf j  Hohengeroldseck ; 
the  lands  of  the  counts  Fuffger ;  thecoun- 
ty  and  lordships  of  Tnichsess  of  Wald- 
bui^;  the  lordships  of  Trochtelfingen, 
Jnngnau,  Wiesen8teig,Hau8en,  M6skirch, 
TetnansT,  with  Argen,Mindelheim,Scbwa- 
beck,  Gundelfingen,  Justinsen,  E^lof, 
Tannhausen  and  Burg,  with  Neusickuig- 
eOy  and  the  thirty-one  imperial  free  cit- 
ies of  Augsburg,  Uhn,  Esalingen,  Reut- 
lingen,  Nordlingen,  Hall,  Ueberlingen, 
Kcitweil,  Heilbronu,  Gemfind,  Memmin- 
gen,  Lindau,  DiinkelsbCihl,  Biberach,  Ra- 
Tieasburg,  Kempten,  Kauf  beuem,  Weil, 
Wangen,  Isdv,  Leutkirch,  Wimpfen, 
Oiengen,  Pfullendorf^  Buchhoru,  Aalen, 
Bopmigen,  Buchau,  Offenburg,  Gengen- 
bach, Zell  oa  the  Hammersbach.  Of 
diese  numerous  sovereignties,  the  posses- 
awns  of  the  W(irtemberg,  Baden  and 
Ftetenberg  houses  were  the  most  exten- 
mve.  Wfixtemberg,  Baden,  the  two  Ho- 
henzoQem  lines,  and  Lichtenstein,  are  the 
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only  ones  that  h«fe  not  fieen  mediatisMii. 
(See  MediataaUon,)  The  diets  of  the  cir- 
cle were  commonly  held  da  Ultn,  Hod  im 
time  of  peace  twice  a  year,  ^^uitrian 
Suabia  was  composed  of  the  hereditanr 
states  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  compil- 
ing Bui^^u.  Neilenlliurg,  tbe  prefectoratM 
of^Suabia,  Hohenberg,  the  Brisgan,  Or- 
tenau,and  some  towns  and  convents,  eos- 
taining  in  all  a  population  of  abont 
170,000 ;  but  these  have  been  renounced 
or  exchanged.  The  kingdom  of  Wikrtem- 
berg  and  the  grand  ducny  of  Baden  com- 
prise at  present  the  greater  pan  of  Saa- 
bia.  Thekinf^omofBavana  includes  a 
part  on  the  east  side ;  and  other  portioiMr 
are  subject  to  theprincesof  Hohenzolleni 
and  Lichtenstein.  (See  Ffister^  HuUuy 
of  Suabiay  and  Leicnden^  SufAia  under 
&€  Romans  (both  in  German).  (See  also 
our  articles Cfermany,  and  HohengUnfenA) 
SuABiAiv  Alps.  (See  Mfs,  Suabum,) 
StJABiAiv  Poets.  (See  Mnntsingtra.y] 
SuABA,  or  SuABBLA ;  with  the  Greeks^ 
Peitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  whose 
worship  Theseus  is  said  to  hav«  estab- 
lished at  Athens,  in  memory  of  die  union 
of  the  scattered  population  of  Atdca  into 
one  state.  A  statue  of  this  goddess^  mode 
by  Praxiteles,  stood  in  Auiens,  m  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Venusl  She  was 
represented  as  beloniring,  witn  the  Graces, 
to  the  company  of  Venus.  Some  make 
Suada  herself  one  of  the  Graces.  * 

SuARD,  Jean  Bapdste  Anthony,a  French 
miscellaneous  wnter,  bom  at  Besanoon^ 
in  1733,  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  d$ 
Paris.  During  the  revolution^  he  eon- 
ducted  a  publication  entitled  ^ouodks 
PolUiques^  which,  profesmng  to  oppose 
democracy,  was  suppressed,pand  he  was' 
forced  to  quit  France.  When  Bonaparte 
was  first  consul,  he  returned,  and  became 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  the 
national  institute,  and  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  class  of  French  literature.  He  then 
established  a  journal  called  the  PubKeisUy 
which  was  soon  given  up  for  the  jSrchxoos 
LUUrairtSj  and  the  Opusevies  PkUoao- 
fhiques,  Suard  was  fiuniliar  with  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  translated  Robertson^ 
Charles  V,  and  History  of  America,  with 
several  other  English  works.  Many  of 
the  notices  of  En^lishroenin  the  Biograpkie^ 
UfdversdU  are  from  his  pea.  See  Garat^ 
Mimobrts  Mslorioues  8ur  Suard  (iSdO). 
He  died  at  Paris  m  1817. 
SuBHASTATio,  in  the  ctvil  laW,  is  tfle 

Eublic  sale  of  immovable  property,  te  thi' 
ighest  bidder,  as  auction,  in  that  law^is- 
the  8aleoffiio6t7ta»orperK>nal<pKO|i0mi 
Th^jftspristilMi  inttooie  eMiBtri6%4ri^ 
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lows  th6  first  bjdder  at  an  auction  sale  to 
take  the  article  at  the  highest  price  bid ; 
but  he  must  declare  his  intendon  before 
the  hammer  falls.  The  name  subhastatio 
originated  from  the  Roman  usage  of 
][)lanting  a  spear  (haata)  on  the  spot  where 
a  public  sale  was  to  take  place. 

Subject,  in  philosophy.  (See  Object.) 
In  ethics,  svbjtct  often  designates  a  free 
agent,  in  contradistinction  to  things  inan- 
imate. In  music,  the  theme  of  a  fugue  is 
-icalled  srdiQecL  In  politics,  all  the  people 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a  monarch,  have 
beien  heretofore  called  the  monarches  sub- 
jects,  even  when  his  authority  rested  on  a 
contract  with  the  fieople,  and  his  power 
was  limited.  But  the  French  seem  un- 
willing to  allow  this  name  to  be  applied  to 
them  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  ihjs  application,  by  the 
minister  Montalivet,  in  the  session  of  Jan- 
uary 4, 1832,  caused  much  excitement  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  minis- 
ters have  «nce  avoided  it.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  under  the  sway  of  a  repub- 
lic, without  participating  in  all  tlie  rights 
of  those  in  whom  the  sovereignty  re£ts, 
are  also  called  subjects.  Thus  Hamburg 
calls  the  inhabitants  of  RitzebC&ttel  sub- 
jects. 

Subjective,  and  Subjectivitt.  (See 
Objeci.) 

Sublimate,  Corrosive.  (See^ercw^, 
•yol.  viii,  p.  421.) 

Sublimation  ;  a  process  by  which 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  beat,  and 

r'n  condensed  in  a  solid  form.  This 
rnicaJ    process    differs     from    evap- 

^  oration  only  in  being  confined  to  solid 
substances.  It  is  usually  performed  either 
fi)r  the  purpose  of  purifymg  certain  sub- 

^  atance8,and  disengaging  them  from  ex- 
tran^us  matters,  or  else  to  reduce  them 

'  into  vapor,  and  combine  them  under  that 
form.  As  all  fluids  are  volatilized  by  heat, 
'  and  consequently  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated, in  most  cases,  from  fixed  matters, 
so  various  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a 
similar  treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to  dis- 
til^ and  solids  to  svUim^  though  some- 
times both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the 
same  operation.  If  the  subliming  matter 
concretes  into  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  sublimate ;  if  into  a  pow- 
dery form,  flowers.  The  principal  sub- 
iiects  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alka- 
ine  salts;  neutral  salts,  composed  of  vol- 
atile alkali  and  acids,  as  sat  ammoniac ; 
the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin, 
mereurial  preparations,  and  sulphur. 
Bodies  of  themselves  not  volatile,  are  fre- 
quently made  to  sublime  by  the  mixture 


of  volatile  ones ;  thus  iron  is  carried  over 
by  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Jlores  marti/deSj  or /eman  amaumiatvm. 
JThe  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vessels 
rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  where  they  concrete. 

Sublime  Porte.    (See  Turkey.) 

Subornation  of  Pejuurt.  (See 
Pefjury.) 

Subsidies.  With  the  Romans,  the 
third  line  of  troops  (corps  dt  rtstrvt)^ 
which,  in  case  of  necessitv,  assisted  the 
two  first,  was  called  subsidtunu  Hence 
subsidiary  is  used  in  the  sense  of  auxUia- 
ry.  The  substantive  subsidy  is  used  to 
denote  the  pecuniary  assistance  afforded, 
according  to  treaty,  by  one  government  to 
another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neutral- 
ity, but  more  frequently  in  consideration 
of  its  furnishing  a  certain  number  of 
troops.  Subsidies^  or  supplies,  in  flng- 
land,  also  denotes  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  to  the  government. 

Substance  (substantia),  in  a  philosoph- 
ical sense,  is  contradi^inguished  to  cuxi' 
dent,  and  signifies  that  which  exists  inde- 
pendently and  unchangeably ;  whilst  a«ct- 
dent  denotes  the  changeable  phenomena 
in  substance,  whether  these  phenomena 
are  necessary  or  casual,  in  which  latter 
case  they  are  called  accidents,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense.  The  relation  of  accident  to 
substance  is  called  the  relation  of  inhe- 
rence, and  corresponds  to  the  logical  re- 
lation of  subject  and  predicate  ;  because 
the  substance  is  the  subject,  to  which  are 
assigned  the  qualities,  states  and  relations 
as  predicates:  substance  itself  is  the  es- 
sence, which  is  capable  of  these  phen'ora- 
ena,  and,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  re- 
mains the  same.  Some  schoolmen  gave 
the  name  of  substance  to  that  in  which 
exists  our  ideal  of  perfection^;  others  to  a 
tiling  which  exists  through  itself  and  for 
itself.  Leibnitz  calls  substance  that  which 
contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  Its  changes. 
In  natural  science  and  in  common  life, 
substance  is  used  to  designate  material 
beings,  especially  simple,  inorganic  bodies, 
and  the  fundamental  constituents  of  or- 
ganic bodies;  e.  g.  a  liquid  substance^ 
But  every  substance  which  falls  within 
the  scope  of  our  obsen'ation,  if  we  under- 
stand by  substance  that  which  is  un- 
^  changeable  in  its  phenomena,  is  only  a 
relative  one ;  i.  e.  is  such  only  in  respect 
to  some  others,  and  is  not  uncondition- 
ally independent,  but  must  be  conceived 
dependent  upon  one  original  cause  of 
things.  In  contradistinction  to  the  rela- 
tive substance,  therefore,  we  speak  of  cUh- 
solute   substance,   as   the    one   original 
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\  of  all  things ;  and  the  relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  has  been  variously 
conaidered.  Spinoza  has  treated  particu- 
larly of  the  one  absolute  substance,  and 
given  to  it  infinite  thought  and  infinite 
extension  as  inseparable  attributes. 

Substantive.  (See  Abtm.) 
-  Substitution,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the 
appointment  of  an  heir  to  succeed  in  case 
of  the  fiulure  of  one  previously  appoint- 
ed. If  the  second  person  is  to  succeed 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  first,  or  of  his 
not  accepting  the  inheritance,  the  substi- 
tution is  cafied  dirtctj  if  the  first  heir  is 
bound  to  convey  the  inheritance  to  the 
ntksHtuU  or  second  heir.  This  is  a  Jidei- 
eammissanwbttUuHofu  {See  Fidei  Com- 
miMO.)  The  former  kind  comprises  the 
vulgar  subtHtuHon,  which  is  merely  the 
appointment  of  a  second  heir  in  case  the 
nrst  should  not  inherit,  and  the  pupUlary 
mMiCuittm,  which  is  the  appointment  of 
an  heir,  by  a  father  or  grandfiither,  in  the 
name  of  a  minor  chiM,  over  whom  he 
has  natenia]  {)ower,  in  case  the  latter 
should  die  a  minor.  The  mother  cannot 
make  a  pupillary  substitution.  The  lat- 
ter ceaaes,  1.  by  the  death  of  the  minor 
in  question  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor; 2l  by  his  arriving  at  fiill  age ;  3.  by 
the  paternal  appointment  fiiiling  to  take 
efiect ;  4.  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  minor 
from  the  paternal  power.  The  quasi 
pupillary  substitution  [stibstHutio  txtmpla- 
rtf )  is  the  a]>pointment  of  an  heir  by  pa- 
rents for  an  Mliot  chUd,  in  case  the  child 
should  die  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  If  the  child 
has  hicid  intervals,  the  parents  are  not  al- 
lowed to  make  such  substitution  ;  other- 
wise, even  the  mother  may  do  it 

SuBTAiresNT  OF  A  CuRVE,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  the  line  which  determines 
uie  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the 
axis,  or  that  determines  the  point  where 
the  tangent  cuts  the  axis  prolonged. 

SuBTKNSE,  in  geometry ;  the  same  with 
the  chard  of  an  arch. 

Succession  PowdSb.  (See  Poudre 
de  SueeessioTL) 

Succinic  Acid  ;  an  acid  derived  fit)m 
the  distillation  of  amber.  By  adding  one 
twelfth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  dilutedwith 
an  eqpai  weight  of  water,  the  yield  of  acid  is 
much  increased.  The  acid,  heme  dissolve 
in  hot  water,  and  filtered,  is  to  be  saturat- 
ed with  potash  or  soda,  and  boiled  with 
charcoal  The  solution  being  filtered, 
nitrate  of  lead  is  added ;  whence  results 
an  insoluble  succinate  of  lead ;  fit>m 
which,  by  digestion  in  the  equivalent 
qnantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  pure  succinic 
sepaiated.    It  is  in  white  trans- 


parent crystals^  which  possess  a  sharp 
taste,  and  powerfully  redden  tincture  of 
turnsole.  It  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
and  water.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies and  oxides.  The  succinates  of  pot- 
ash and  ammonia  are  crystallizable  and 
deliquescent  That  of  soda  does  not  attract 
moisture.  The  succinate  of  ammonia  is 
useful  in  analysis  to  sefiarate  oxide  of 
iron. 

Succory.    (See  Endht,) 

SucHET,  Louis  Gabriel,  duke  of  Albu- 
fera,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1770,  entered  the  military  service  at  an 
early  age  (1790),  and  passed  rapidly 
through  the  inferior  ranks.  In  179o,  he 
was  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  general  Bonaparte, 
bv  his  courage,  boldness  and  caution. 
He  then  served  with  distinction  under 
Mass^na  and  Joubert,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  of  Napoleon's 
generals  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and 
1806.  In  J808,  he  received  the  command 
of  a  division  in  Spain,  and  was  almost 
constantly^  victorious  till  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria.  His  brilliant  services  in  that 
country  obtained  him  the  marahal's  staft*, 
and  the  title  of  duke.  After  the  restora- 
tion, Suchet  was  created  peer  of  France. 
Having  accepted,  under  Napoleon,  a  com- 
mand during  the  hundred  days,  he  vras 
deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  second  resto- 
ration, but  readmitted  in  1819.  He  died 
in  1826. 

Sucking  Fish.    (See  Echeneia.) 

Suckling,  sir  John,  a  wit,  courtier, 
and  dramatist,  son  of  a  knight  of  the 
same  name,  was  bom  in  1613,  at  Wit- 
ham,  in  Middlesex.  He  is  siud  to  have 
spoken  Latin  fluently  at  five  yeara  old, 
and  vmtten  it  with  ease  and  elegance 
at  nine.  After  lingering  some  time  about 
the  court,  he  was  despatched  upon  his 
travels,  and  served  a  campaign  under 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  present  at  three 
battles  and  several  sieges.  At  the  time 
of  the  Scotch  war,  sir  John  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  king's  service,  who  be- 
haved so  badly  in  the  field  as  to  disgrace 
both  themselves  and  their  commander. 
An  abortive  atternpt  to  eftect  the  escape 
of  the  earl  of  Straftbrd,  confined  in 
the  Tower  under  articles  of  impeach- 
ment fiora  the  commons,  implicated  sir 
John  so  seriously,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  1641.  His  writings  consist  of  letten 
vmtten  vrith  ease  and  spirit ;  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  Aglaura,  a  play ; 
Brennoralt,  a  tragedy;  the  Sad  Oiie,  a 
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Suc»B,  Aotonio  Jose  6^  was  bora  in 
1783,  at  Cumapai  ia  Vena^uela.  He  was 
educated  at  CaracaSi  and  eDtered  the  ar- 
n^  in  161 19  where  he  aerved  with  credit 
under  the  oiden  of  the  celebrated  Miran- 
da. Aflerwarda  be  became  fiivorably 
known  for  activity,  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, under  Piar,  the  mulatto  general 
i^m  1814  to  1817,  Sucre  serred  in  the 
ataff  of  the  army,  and  displayed  the  zeal 
and  talent  which  characterized  him.  In 
1819,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  brigar 
dier-^neral,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
miBsioners  appointed,  after  the  battle  of 
JBojaca,  to  negotiate  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  MorUlo.  Subsequently  to 
this,  he  recelTed  the  .command  of  a  divis- 
ion sent  from  Bogota' to  aa^t  the  province 
of  €ruaya(}uiL  He  met  with  a  severe  check 
at  Huachi,  but  succeeded,  late  in  the  year 
1821,  in  concluding  an  armistice  with 
Aymarich,  the  royahst  general,  which 
was,  in  its  effects,  equivalent  to  a  victory. 
It  enabled  the  Peruvian  division,  under 
Santa  Cruz,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Colombians.  Hostilities  recommenced  in 
Februaiy,  1823|  and  the  united  armies 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  the  deci- 
aivo  victory  of  Pichinch&  May  34, 1823, 
whi^oh  was  inimediatelyfollowed  by  the 
capitulation  of  Cluito.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess fixed  the  public  attention  upon  Su- 
cre, and  rused  expectations  of  his  future 
eminence,  which  the  event  fully  justified. 
Meanwhile  Bolivar  had  proceeded  to  the 
aoutlv  at  the  head  of  a  larae  army  destined 
to  act  against  the  Spanish  forces  in  that 
quarter;  and,  in  July,  1822,  had  an  uiter- 
view  with  the  protector,  San  Martin,  at 
Guayaouil.  Early  in  1823,  Sucre  was 
despatched  to  Lima  as  Colombian  envoy, 
accompanied  by  an  auxiliary  Colombian 
army  of  3000  men.  Lima,  having  been 
lefi  unprotected,  at  this  time,  by  the  de- 
parture of  Santa  Cruz  to  reduce  the 
southern  provinces,  was  retaken  by  Can- 
terac,  aivl  abandoned  by  the  president, 
Riva-Ajuero,  and  the  Peruvian  congress, 
June  1$  1823.  Hereupon  Sucre  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  supreme  milita- 
ry chie^with  powers  almost  unlimited.  He 
retired  to  Callao,  which  was  invested  by 
the  royahste,  until  the  successes  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  south  oblLzed  Canterac  to 
evacuate  Lima,  July  l7,  1823.  Sucre 
then  determined  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  sent  against  Are- 
guipa,  and  to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cruz. 
But  the  totol  dMtnictioa  of  the  patriot 


armv,  under  the  latter,  in  Upper  Peru, 
made  it  neceasair  for  Sucre  to  reemburk, 
and  return  to  Callao.  In  September,  ipn- 
eral  Bolivar  made  his  public  entry  into 
Lima,  having  obluned  permission  from 
the  Colombian  government  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  Peru,  and  was  immediatelpr 
invested  with  supreme  authorilj  in  mih- 
tary  and  political  afbire.  Of  ooutm^ 
general  Sucre  now  became  only  second  In 
command  of  the  liberating  army,  cpnsistr 
ing  of  10,000  men,  assembled  at  Huara% 
preparatory  to  commencing  ofiensive  op- 
erations. But  oiler  the  battle  of  Junin, 
sained  by  the  patriots,  August  5,  1824^ 
Bolivar  quitted  the  army,  and  went  to 
Lima,  to  attend  to  affairs  on  the  coast* 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Sucre.  In  the  arduous  and  masterly 
movements  which  foIk>wed,  Sucre  dja^- 
played  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general. 
The  scene  of  operations  was  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Peru.  It  was  necea- 
sary  that  he  should  march  and  counter- 
march, fer  the  space  of  two  months,  over 
this  difficult  ground,  in  the  fece  of  a 
much  superior  array,  commanded  by  the 
ablest  royalist  generals  in  America,  whose 
aim  it  was-to  cut  off  his  resources,  and 
reduce  him  without  the  hazard  of  a  bat- 
tle. But  the  impatience  of  tlie  troops  om 
each  side  brought  on  a  general  engam- 
mentin  the  field  of  Ayacucho,  I)ec.9,  ISU^ 
the  most  brilliant  ever  fought  in  South 
America.  Both  armies  consisted  of  veteran 
troops,  well  splinted  and  disciplined^ 
who  feught  with  undaunted  couragjs. 
The  battle  resulted  in  the  capture  of  £• 
viceroy  La  Serna,  and  the  loss  of  2000 
of  the  royalists  in  killed  and  wounded; 
and  on  the  same  day  general  Canterac, 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  comprising  fif- 
teen general  officers  anci  nearly  4000  me* 
in  all,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  by  capitulation.  Sucre  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  this  glorious  victory,  and  his 
troops  entered  Cuzco  on  the  12th  of  Do'- 
cember  in  triumph.  As  OlaSeta,  with  a 
small  body  of  royalists  in  Upper  Peru^roi- 
fused  to  compW  with  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of^  Ayacucho,  Sucre  waa 
obliged  to  march  upon  Puno,  which  ha 
entered  in  Februaiy,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Chuquisaca.  The  death  of  Olaiie- 
ta,  who  was  killed  in  April,  in  an  af^ 
fray  with  his  own  troope,  accompliahed 
the  delivery  of  Upper  Peru.  Until  a  re^ 
ular  government  could  be  established^ 
Sucre,  of  course,  remained  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  authority  as  supreme  chief;'  but 
he  summoned  a  congress  to  assemble,,  aa 
speedily  as  might  be,  at  Cbuquitskca^  to. 
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decide  whether  Upper  Peru  should  be 
annexed  to  Lower  Peiu,  or  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  form  a  republic  by  itsel£  The 
constituent  congress  decreed,  August  11, 
1825,  to  fbnn  a  new  republic,  b^r  the  name 
of  Bolvaioy  and  to  call  the  capital  by  the 
name  of  iSWrr,  in  whom  the  government 
was  vested  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
title  of  *<  captain-general  and  grand-mar- 
shal of  Ayacucho."  The  congress,  hav- 
ing solicited  Bolivar  to  prepare  a  funda- 
mental code  for  Bolivia,  dissolved  itself, 
Oct.  6, 1825.  The  new  coninress  assem- 
bled to  receive  it.  May  25, 1826.  Sucre 
then  resigned  the  discretionary  power, 
which  lie  had  exercised  hitherto;  but, 
contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  and  cou- 
trary,  probably,  to  his  real  desire,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Bolivia,  under  the 
pew  consutution.  How  far  apprehensions 
of  the  auxiliary  Colombian  army,  still  re- 
maining in  Upper  Peru,  influenced  this 
decision  of  the  electors,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  Sucre's  reluctance  to  absume  the 
presidency  seems  to  have  been  sincere, 
because  it  was  constantly  persisted  in  by 
him,  and  ended  in  his  residing  the  office, 
and  returning  to  Colombia.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution  at  Lima,  in  Janua- 
zy,  1827,  when  the  Colombian  troops  there 
overturned  the  government  of  Bolivar, 
and  the  people  trampled  under  foot  the 
Bolivian  code,  was  of  course  felt  in  Bo- 
livia. But  Sucre  endeavored  to  guapf 
against  the  example  being  followed  iu 
j£>livia,  and  at  the  same  time  gare  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Peni9  of  his  detemrfuation  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  This  did  not 
prevent  uneasiness  and  disturbatices  firom 
growing  up,  which  eventuated  in  a  seri- 
ous insurrection,  and  an  attack  upon  Su- 
cre, ID  which  he  was  tfunceroualy  wound- 
ed, and  lost  an  arm.  If  his  resolution 
Jbad  not  aheady  teen  taken,  these  events 
MMMild  have  served  to  hasten  his  de- 
paiture,  with  /hat  of  the  auxiliary  Colom- 
JUuamiy,  which  took  place  in  August, 
1828,  in  consequence  of  some  hostile 
jBovements  of  the  and-Colombian  party, 
aided  by  general  Gamarra,  from  Peru. 
Notwithstanding  this  reveree  in  Bolivia, 
fortune  aoon  threw  a  new  field  of  distinc- 
lioo  in  the  way  of  Sucre,  in  the  war 
whkh  new  broke  out  between  Pen|  and 
Colombia.  He  was  made  commander  of 
the  ColanabiaD  armv  of  the  south,  and 
political  4^hief  of  the  southern  de])art- 
ments  of  the  Colombian  republic,  and 
led  the  troops  in  the  series  of  uiilitaiy 
opcratiooB  which  terminated  in  the  battle 
«  Tarquit  -and  the  humiliating  defeat  and 


capitulation  of  the  Peruviana  under  gen- 
eral La  Mar,  Feb.  26,  1829.  Sucre  be- 
came  a  member  of  the  constituent  con- 
gress of  1830,  and,  on  his  reuim  to  Quito 
nt>m  that  body,  was  assassinated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pasto,  in  June,  1^0, 
whether  by  private  enemies  among  the 
Pastusos,  or  by  the  instigation  of  some  of 
his  political  rivals,  is  not  ascertained.  It 
probably  was  the  act  of  some  of  the  Pas- 
tusos, who  remembered  the  severities 
which  the  Colombian  armyinflicted  on 
them  in  the  campaign  of  1822,  under  the 
orders  of  Sucre. 

Suo£RMAN£ix.AirD.    (Scc  Swedtu.) 

SoEABO&G,  or  SwEABORO ;  the  northern 
Gibraltar;  a  fortress  of  Russian  Finland, 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland ;  three  miles  south 
of  Uel^ngfors  ;  populati<»i,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  3500.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  conuiining  seventy  men-of-war, 
easily  defended  by  batteries  that  sweep' 
the  channel  fonning  the  only  entrance 
for  large  ships.  It  is  funned  by  several 
small  islands,  of  which  the  principal, 
called  Margoe^  contains  die  arsenals, 
docks,  basiiv,  and  ttia|;azines  for  fitting 
out  or  r^pairiiig  men-of-war. 

SuETO^ii78.  CaiuB  Suetonius  Tran- 
guillu9s  &  Roman  writer,  bom  of  a  ple- 
beian family,  flourished  about  ICO  A.  D. 
Lktle  is  known  of  tbo  circumstances  of 
his  life.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  obtained  the  tribuceship  thmugh 
the  influence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  (magisier  tpisio- 
larum)  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  From,  an 
expression  of  Spartian  hi  his  Lifo  of 
Adrian,  we  learn  that  Slietonius  lost  this 
place,  on  account  of  his ,  intimacy  with 
the  empress  Sabina;  but  the  particulani 
of  the  aSOTair  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  the 
works  of  Suetonius,  only  the  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Ceesars,  and  Notices  of  celebrated 
Grammarians,  Rhetoricians  and  Poets,  are 
yet  extant  The  former  work  gives  on  in- 
terestiuff  account  of  the  pri\'acc  life  uud 
persons  character  of  the  twelve  flrst  Ro- 
man emperors,  from  Julius  Csesor  to  Domi- 
tion,  and  is  of  great  value  to  us  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  domestic  maimers 
and  customs.  The  best  editions  of  Sueto- 
nius are  those  of  Pitiscus  (1714),  Burmann 
(1736),  Oudendorp  (1751),  Wolf  (1802), 
and  Baumgarten-Cnisius  (1816  seo.). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by 
Thompson. 

Sueur,  Le.    (See  Lesueur,) 

Sue  VI ;  the  general  name  of  a  number  of 
united  tribes,  who,  before  the  Chnstian^ra, 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Gerraanv. 
The  Hermunduriy  Semnones,  Lombard% 
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Ai^eB,  VandftH  Burgundiaos,  Rugii  and 
Herali,  were  the  most  important,  at  least 
the  most  known.  In  Cesai's  time,  they 
advanced  to.  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 
Tacitus  says  that  their  name  was  derived 
fiom  the  cue  in  which  they  tied  their 
hair.  In  tha  great  migration  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  Suevi  joined  the 
Alans,  entered  Oaul,  and,  in  409,  Spain. 
After  the  Vandals  had  gone  to  Africa,  the 
8uevi  spread  as  far  as  Portugal.  The 
Visigoths  overcame  them  entirely  in  586, 
and  their  empire  and  name  disappeared 
from  Spanish  history.  Those  of  them 
who  remained  in  Germany  were  the  an- 
cestorB  of  the  present  Suabians. 

SuBz,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia  (lon.3SP  SW  E.;  laL  TdF'S^NX 
is  remariuble  fi>r  its  situation  at  the  nortn 
end  of  the  Red  sea,  and  on  the  south  bor- 
der of  tlie  isthmus  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  was  formerly  a  flourishing  mart,  being 
at  once  the  emporiam  of  the  trade  with 
India,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  number- 
less pilgrims,  who,  from  various  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  r^esorted  to  Mecca. 
The  assemblage  of  these,  thouirh  the  sta- 
tionary popul^ion  was  never  large,  pro- 
duced an  immense  crowd.  V^hen  Nie-, 
buhr  was  there,  Suez  appeared  to  him  as 
populousas  Cairo.  Since  that  time,U has 
greatly  declined,  in  consequence  both  of 
Uie  diminution  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  of  the  concourse  to  Mecca. 
It  also  sustained  great  injury  from  the 
French.  The  population  is  now  only 
about  500.  Suez,  though  a  maritime  place, 
is  so  situated  tliat  vessels  cannot  approach 
nearer  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  mere  bed  of 
rock,  slighuy  covered  with  sand.  It  is, 
however,  the  channel  of  much  of  the  trade 
of  Cairo  to  Arabia  and  India,  and  of  the 
whole  of  that  to  Svria  and  Palestine.  It 
is  without  walls ;  has  500  stone  houses, 
of  which  more  than  one  half  were  de- 
ptroyed  fay  the  FVench,  and  still  continue  in 
ruins.  The  catial  which  formerly  con- 
nected the  gulf  of  Suez  with  the  Nile,  is 
now  choked  up. 

SuFFETBS.  (See  Caihagt^  voL  ii.,  p. 
544.) 

SuFFOOATioir.  The  three  ordinary 
modes  of  8uflrocation,or  death  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  breath,  are,  hanging, 
drowning,  and  the  respiratioD  of  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  add  gas.  The  eame  result 
takes  place  from  either  of  these  causes, 
which  is  described  under  the  article 
Dnwmwg^Kad  tlie  same  proceas  is  requir- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  animation.  In 
the  instanoe  of  auffiicatioii  by  carbonic 


acid  air,  vHiatber  ariang  from  mines,  lime- 
kilns, or  vatB  of  fermenting  liquor,  the 
vital  powers  become  more  speedily  ex- 
tinct 

SuFFRAOANS.  (Sco  Bishoptf  voL  ii, 
p.  115.) 

SuPFRASiuM  (Latin  for  vott;  hence 
die  English  Bnffrti^)^  vrith  the  Romans, 
signifi^  particularly  the  vote  which  eve- 
ry Roman  citizen  had  a  right  to  give  in 
the  comiiia,  in  regard  to  the  mtroduction 
or  abolition  of  laws,  the  appointment  to 
offices,  or  any  similar  business.  The  citi- 
zens assembled,  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
Campus  MartiuSf  every  one  in  his  centu- 
ry, which  proceeded  in  its  turn  to  the 
ovtU,  the  place  assigned  for  voting.  At  the 
entrance  there  were  small  bridges,  upon 
which  certain  persons  (diribUores)  gave 
them  small  ballots ;  if  anew  law  was  to  be 
introduced,  two  ballots,  one  with  the  letters 
U.  R.  {UH  roecu,  Let  it  be  as  proposed), 
the  other  witn  the  letter  A,{AnHquo^  I 
leave  it  as  it  is) ;  or,  if  an  omcer  was  to 
be  chosen,  as  many  ballots  were  given  as 
there  were  candidates.  The  majority  then 
decided. 

Sufism;  the  pantheistic  mysticism 
of  the  East,  which  strives  for  the  kigfaf»it 
illumination  of  the  mind,  the  most  per- 
fect calmness  of  the  soul,  and  the  union 
of  it  with  God,  by  an  ascetic  life,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  appetites.  This  pan- 
^eism,  clothed  in  a  mystico-religious 
ga>b,  has  been  professed,  since  the  ninth 
and  i«nth  centuries,  by  a  sect  which  at 
present  is  gaining  adherents  continually, 
among  the  more  cultivated  Mohamme- 
dans, partieularly  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
about  twelvtt  years  ago,  comprehended 
80,000  disciples  in  Persia,  who  had  re- 
no'unced  Mohammedanism.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  Suiis  is  the  Arabian  Azzed- 
din,  bom  at  Jerusalenk)  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, whose  work  Biitb  and  Flowers,  a 
moral  allecory,  has  been  translated  by 
Garcia  de  Tassy  (Paris,  1821).  All  reli- 
gious persons  who  live  together  in  a  mo- 
nastic way,  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life,  are 
called  in  the  East  %£».  Some  have  de- 
rived this  word  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  dreas  in  wool  only ;  but  Joseph 
von  Hammer  (q.  v.)  has  disproved  this 
derivation,  in  the  Vienna  Journal  of  Ait^ 
Literature,  theTheatre,  &c.  (1888,  No.  59^ 
and  maintains  that  Uie  name  iS^  is  relat- 
ed to  the  Greek  «^,  wise,  and  tfvfor, 
clear,  on  account  of  the  mirror  whick 
the  Sofi  carried  as  a  symbol,  as  well  aa 
to  the  Arabian  8(fi  (pure).  The  Ara- 
bians had,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  m^ 
clination  to  a  life  of  reli^ous  cocntenipla*^ 
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tion  and  -inoDaBtic  solitude.  Hence  as 
early  an  under  the  first  caliphs,  religioiia 
tratemitieB  were  formed,  which  renounc** 
ed  every  thing  earthly.  As  the  four  or- 
thodox Moharnmedon  sects  establisheil 
several  systems  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy,  and  a  number  of  monkish  orders 
i^rew  up,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Hegira,  devout  i^ersons,  perplexed  by 
this  labyrinth  of  discordant  theological 
opinions,  found  consolation  in  pious  mys- 
ticism. This  was  the  origin  of  the  Suiis, 
whose  idea  of  a  mystical  union  of  man 
with  God  (which,  however,  is  not  found- 
ed in  the  aoctriues  of  Mohammedanism, 
but,  according  to  Langlea,  Reiske,  Ham- 
mer, and  Malcolm,  is  of  Indian  origin) 
gave  rise  to  fanaticism,  similiu'  to  that  of 
die  Christian  mystics.  The  Sufis  teach 
their  doctrine  under  the  images  of  love, 
wine,  intoxication,  fire,  &c.;  and  the  songs 
of  Hafiz  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Sufis,  which  seem  to  be  x^uacre- 
ontic  strains  in  praise  of  love  and  wine, 
shouk]  rather  be  considered  as  setting 
forth  the  mystic  doctrines  of  his  sect. 
Even  the  dances  of  the  Mohammedan 
monks  have  a  mystic  meaning.  By  the 
Devil,  the  Sufis  generally  understand  the 
sensual  appetite;  they  acknowledge  no 
other  devil  than  the  darkness  of  the  soul, 
unenlightened  by  truth.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  iVansactioiis  of  the  learned  society 
at  Bombay  (London,  .1819)  is  an  important 
treatise  on  tlie  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Sufis, 
by  Graham.  The  doctrines  of  the  Orien- 
tal mystics  have  also  been  illustrated  by 
Silveatre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Pendnamehj  by 
Erskine,  in  several  treatises  in  the  Bombay 
Transactions,  by  Hammer,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Persian  Belles-lettres  (under  the 
heads  of  DtehelaUddmj  Rumij  and  Dacka- 
fni),  and  particulariy  by  Tholuck,  in  his 
Snfi8mu8  Ptnarum,  &c.  (Beriin,  }821), 
irooi  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  most  im- 
poftant  iuibmiation  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  theDrD}i6of  the  Well  of  Life,  a 
PeiMn  woik,  translated  into  Turicish,  and 
pubfiahed,  lo  1820  (Hegira  1236),  at  Con- 
stantinople (printed  at  Scutari),  a  work  of 
the  freateat  authority  with  the  Persians 
and  Turka.  (See  mmmer's  remarks  in 
the  Leipeie  Literary  Gazette  of  1832,  p. 
9064.)  Huesein,  known  under  the  name 
of  Sufi,  wrote  a  History  of  the  most  fa- 
HHMIB  Shetks  of  the  Order  of  the  Dervises 
UHJaeMentH)  in  the  year  1503  (Hegira 
909).  The  order  of  JVaeslAendi  origin- 
wtMi^  indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  sultan 
Onnan  (1319;  Hegira  709);  but  all  the 
MahaainxedaD  reJigkws  orders  trace  their 
Dd   their  daims  to  myatic 


power  (transmitted  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  breath  and  mantle),  to  Abube- 
kerand  Ali,  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 
Mohammed  had  said,  hndeed,  ^  There  is 
no  mouasticism  in  the  Islam;'*  but  the 
spirit  of  monasticism,  which  originally  had 
its  seat  in  India  and  Upper  Asia,  soon 
penetrated  into  his  religion,  when  the 
Arabians,  having  become  acquainted  with 
ludian,  Greek  and  Persian  literature,  be- 
gan to  devote  themselves  to  study  and 
contemplation.  Thus  originated  the  Mo- 
hammedan ascetics.  But  the  pantheistic 
doctrine  of  tiie  modem  Sufis,  subsequent-^ 
ly  introduced,  agrees  so  remarkably  witli 
the  doctrine  of  the  lodiau  Vedaata,  that 
the  Indian  origin  of  Sufism  cannot  be 
denied. 

SuoAa.  This  important  eubstr.nce  is  a 
constituent  part  of  a  number  of  plants. 
It  is  afibrded  especially  by  the  sugai^canc, 
the  maple,  and  tlie  beet.  When  the  cauo 
is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  and  crushed  be- 
tween iron  cylinders,  moved  by  the  steam- 
engine,  water,  or  animal  strength.  The 
juice  is  received  in  a  shallow  trough, 
placed  beneath  the  cylinders ;  whence  it 
IS  conveyed  into  boilers,  where  it  is  heated 
with  lime,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
tlie  scum  as  it  rises.  AAer  having  under- 
gone considerable  evaporaticn,  it  is  called 
rp,  and  is  poured  into  a  vessel  called 
cooUr,  where  it  is  agitated  with  wood- 
en stirrers,  which  break  the  crust  as  it 
forms  on  the  surface.  It  is  afterwards 
poured  into  casks,  to  accelerate  its  cool- 
mg ;  >md,  while  it  is  still  warm,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  barrels,  standing  upright  over 
a  cistern,  and  pierced  through  their  bot- 
tom with  several  holes,  stopped  with  cane. 
The  syrup,  which  is  not  condensed,  filtera 
through  these  canes,  into  the  cistern  be- 
neath, and  leaves  the  sugar  in  the  state 
called  Muscovado,  This  sugar  is  yelk)w, 
and  is  further  purified  by  various  process- 
es, as  that  of  boiling  with  bullock's  blood, 
or  with  animal  charcoal  (bone  black) :  and 
the  passing  of  the  syrup  through  a  system 
of  canvass  filters,  aided  by  the  intermix- 
ture with  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  pasty, 
gypsum  and  alumina,  made  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  alum  with  quicklime.  Loaf 
sugar  is  procured  by  putting  the  sugar,  af- 
ter it  has  been  thus  purified,  iuto  unglaz- 
ed,  earthen,  conical-shaped  vessels,  having 
a  hole  at  the  apex,  but  placed  in  an  in- 
verted position :  the  base,  after  the  sugar 
is  poured  in,  is  covered  wicii  clay.  When 
thus  drained  of  its  impurities,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  mould,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
dried  or  baked  in  an  oven.  It  is  now  loaf 
sugar,  and,  according  to  the  number^ 
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proccaBca  wliich  it  undetvoM,  is  called 
tingle  or  double  r^ned.  Sugar  candy  is 
formed  by  dissolving  loaf  sugar  in  water, 
over  a  lire,  boiling  it  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  cool  place. 
This  is  much  esteemed  in  the  East.  The 
syrups  which  cease  to  afford  sugar  are 
sold  by  the  name  of  molasses.  The  man- 
ufacture of  sugar  from  the  beet,  which 
has  now  become  so  extensive  in  France, 
is  a  more  complicated  process.  The  beet 
roots  are  puUed  out  of  the  ground,  and 
their  necks  and  rootlets  cut  ofE  They 
are  then  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a 
rasping  machine,  and  pressed  to  obtain 
their  juice,  which  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  cane,  except  in  bein^  some- 
what less  rich  in  sugar.  The  juice  is 
transferred  to  a  copper  boiler,  furnished 
with  two  stop-cocks,  the  one  of  which  is 
fixed  near  the  bottom,  and  the  other  a  few 
inches  hiffher  up,  beine  previously  mix<^d 
with  one  four  hundreth  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  quantity  of  cream  of  lime,  rather 
more  than  enough  for  the  saturation  of 
the  acid.  Heat  is  now  applied  as  briskly 
as  possible  to  the  copper.  A  solid,  thick 
froth,  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  forms,  and 
deposits  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
the  juice  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  and  be- 
comes clarified.  After  an  hour  or  two, 
the  scum  is  removed,  and  thrown  on 
drainers,  to  save  as  much  of  the  juice  as 
possible.  The  clear  juice  is  now  run  off 
successively,  by  the  two  stop-cocks,  be- 
ginning with  the  higher,  and  the  sediment 
is  added  to  the  froth  on  the  filters.  The 
juice  is  next  transferred  to  a  boiler,  built 
on  a  level  below  the  first,  and  is  there 
evaporated  by  a  quick  fire.  Whenever 
its  density  reaches  to  J. 12  (24°  of  Twad- 
del'shydi-ometer),  animal  charcoal  is  intro- 
duced in  powder,  and  the  concentration 
carried  on,  till  its  specific  gravity  is  1.24 
(48''  of  Twaddel).  The  froth  is  removed 
as  it  forms.  About  two  parts  of  animal 
charcoal  are  usually  addea  to  100  of  juice. 
The  syrup  is  now  filtered  through  wool- 
len cloth,  and  allowed  to  cooL  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposiifed,  which 
must  be  carefully  separated,  prior  to  boil- 
ing up  the  liquor  for  crystallization.  This 
concluding  stage  of  the  process  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  for  theiuice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  refining  of^  the  raw  beet  su- 
gar is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  cane,  and  the  restdts  are  described 
«8  being  equally  productive.  The  extrac- 
tion of  BUffar  from  the  juice  of  the  maple 
is  exceeding  simple.  At  the  com- 
laesicement  of  the  spring,  in  the  Northern 


States  and  Canada,  the  susar  maple  trees 
are  tapped  near  the  ground,  by  nuuierous 
apertures,  and  the  sap  is  collected  in 
wooden  troughs ;  two  hundred  pounds  of 
which  affoxd,  by  evaporation,  fifteen 
pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  being  refined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  stigar  from  the  cane  and  the 
beet. 

Pure  sugar  occurs  as  a  white  granular 
solid,  but  may  be  crystallized  in  four  or 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  bytwo-sided, 
or  sometimes  by  three-sided  summits.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.4-  to  L&.  The  crys- 
tals are  nearly  anhydrous.  When  expos- 
ed to  heat,  sugar  swells  up,  is  decomposed 
with  a  peculiar  smell,  and  finally  bursts 
into  flames  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  ignition.  When  dissolved  in  one 
third  its  weight  of  water,  it  forms  a 
syrup,  which  keeps  well  in  close  ves- 
sels; but  if  considerably  diluted  with 
water,  it  rapidly  changes,  ])urticularly 
with  contact  of  air,  becoming  sour  and 
mouldv.  Sugar  is  hardly  soluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  tbouffh  proof  spirit  dissolves  it 
in  considerable  quantity.  Syrups,  which 
have  been  rendered  uucrystaUizable,  bit- 
ter and  astringent,  by  combination  with 
lime,  barytcs  and  strontites,  resume  their 
original  properties,  when  these  bases  are 
separated  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  same  holds  true 
with  regard  to  potash  and  soda.  When 
quicklime  is  left  for  several  mouths  in  com- 
bination with  syrup,  carbonate  of  lime  is 
depoated  in  very  acute  rhomboids,  and 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  a  mucilaginous 
jelly,  of  die  consistence  of  paste.  Several 
other  oxides,  and  especially  tliat  of  lead, 
have  the  power  of  combining  with 
sugar.  Thus,  when  g^und  litharge  is 
heated  with  sugar  and  water,  it  is  dissolv- 
ed ;  but  afler  a  while  the  liquor  becomes 
opaque,  and  lets  fall  a  white,  insipid,  light 
powder,  insoluble  in  even  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  a  com- 
poiuid,  in  its  dried  state,  of  100  of  sugar, 
and  12^.6  of  oxide  of  lead.  This  saccba- 
rate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  the  fee- 
blest acids,  which  seize  the  lead.  Subace- 
tate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  sugar 
from  its  solution ;  and  as  this  salt  throws 
down  almost  every  other  vegetable  and 
animal  substance,  it  may  be  employed  to 
separate  sugar  from  other  matters.  Sugar 
has  no  action  on  salt^  except  at  an  elevat- 
ed temperature.  With  the  aid  of  water, 
it  then  reduces  muriate  of  gold,  the  ni-  ' 
trates  of  mercury,  and  silver,  tJie  sulphate 
of  cop|)er,  and  reduces  to  tiie  lowest  term 
of  oxidation   several  other  salts.    Sugar 
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has  been  andyaed  bjr  mnnl  chemistiL    The  ioXkuwrng  m  a  geaunl  ymw  of  tha 
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M.  Braconnot  has  recently  extended 
our  views  concerning  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  gup-  Sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  lJ27)  mixed  with  well 
dried  elm  dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized 
with  chalk,  aflfbrded  a  liquor  which  be- 
came gummy  on  evaporation.  Shreds 
of  linen  triturated  in  a  glass  mortar,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  similar  gum.  Ni- 
tric acid  has  a-  fnmilar  power.  If  the 
gummy  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  fi>r 
some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we 
obtain  a  ciystallizable  susar,  and  an  acid, 
which  M.  Braconnot  calls  the  vegeto-sul- 
phuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood, 
also,  into  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  re- 
markable ;  and  when  persons  not  fiuniliar 
with  chemistry,  are  told  that  a  pound  of 
rags  can  l)e  converted  into  more  than  a 
pound  of  sugar,  they  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleas- 
antry, though  nothing  can  be  more  true. 

SneAR-UAirE  (sacchanim  qfficmarum]. 
The  art  of  cuhivating  the  sugar-cane  has 
been  practised  in  China  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Bgyptjans,  Jews^  Greeks,  or  Romans,  and 
did  not  pass  into  Arabia  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  Arabia  it  was 
carried  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  Moon  obtained  it  from  E^Kypt*  and 
the  Spaniards  finom  the  Moors.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  cane  was  introduced 
into  the  Canary  islands  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  into  Madeira  by  the  rortuguese,  and 
thence  into  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
Brazils.  Previous  to  the  vear  1466,  sugar 
-vrss  known  in  England  chieflvas  a  med- 
icine; and,  though  cukivatecf  in  a  few 
places  on  the  ll^iterranean,  it  was  not 
more  genendly  used  on  the  continent. 
N'ow,  in  point  of  importance,  it  ranks  next 
to  wheat  and  rk^  among  all  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  worid,  and  has  become 
the  first  article  of  maritime  commerce. 
The  Atkmtic  has  been  the  principal  thea- 
tre of  this  trade,  which,  more  tnan  any 
other  circumstance,  contributed  to  givo  a 
new  spring  to  commerce  in  Europe,  and 
to  engrafl  the  cune  of  slavery  upon  the 
workL     The  sogar-cane,  like  the 


bamboo  and  Indian  com,  belongs  to  the 
&mily  of  the  grasses.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  or  more, 
and  its  broad  leaves,  and  large,  silky  pani- 
cles, give  it  a  beautiful  aspect  The  stems 
are  veiy  smooth,  shining,  and  filled  with 
a  spongy  pith :  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
very  abundant,  clothed  externally  with 
numerous  silky  haira.  The  sugar-cane 
flowers  only  aAer  the  lapse  of  an  entire 
yean  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  propagat- 
ed by  cuttings  from  the  root  eno,  planted 
in  hills  or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  au- 
tumn. The  cuttings  root  at  the  joints 
under  ground,  and  irom  those  above,  send 
up  shoots,  which,  in  eight,  twelve,  or  four- 
teen months,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  fit  to  cut  down  for  the  mill.  A  plan- 
tation lasts  from  six  to  ten  years.  (For  the 
process  of  making  sugar,  see  the  preced- 
ug  article.)  The  iuice  of  the  sugar-cane 
is  so  palatable  and  nutritive,  that,  during 
the  higar  harvest,  every  creature  which 
partakes  fieely  of  it,  whether  man  or  an- 
imal, appears  to  derive  health  and  viffor 
from  its  use.  Tlie  meagre  and  sicMy 
negroes  exhibit  at  this  season  a  surprising 
alteration ;  and  the  laborinff  horses,  oxen, 
and  mules,  though  constantly  at  work,  yet, 
as  thej  are  allowed  to  eat,  atinost  without 
restraint,  of  the  refuse  plants  and  scum- 
mings  from  the  boiling  house,  improve  in- 
finitely more  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivat-  . 
ed  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
the  U.  States  it  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen 
seed.  Its  growth  is  constant,  but  varies 
in  rapidity  according  to  the  situation,  the 
season,  or  the  weather.  The  variety  from 
Otaheite  has  lately  elicited  some  attention, 
as  it  is  said  to  succeed  in  soils  too  poor  for 
the  common  variet}',  and  to  produce  fi>ur 
crops,  while  the  other  Yields  only  three : 
the  crystallizadon  is  also  more  regular. 
Sugar  is  now  cultivated  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  U.  Stat^  chieflv  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Louisiana,  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  a  suflicient 
supply  for  home  consumption  might  be 
obtained  in  that  quarter.  The  consump- 
tion of  England  alone  now  amounts 
to  upwards  of  400,000,000  pounds,  which 
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givei  an  average  of  about  thirty  pounds 
tor  each  individual.  In  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  sugar  is  manufacturea  to  consid- 
erate extent  from  the  sap  of  two  species 
of  maple.  This  is  superior  to  the  common 
brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
probably  will  eventually  be  superseded  by 
that'  article,  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
(See  Maple.) 

Sugar  of  Lkad.    (See  Isead,) 

SuHL,  or  SuHLA ;  a  town  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Eifurt,  in  the  Prus^an  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  lying  in  a  romantic  val- 
lev  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  Thuringiaa  forest  1 1  owes  its  im- 
portance to  the  mines  which  were  dis- 
covered here  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  iron  works,  and  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  form  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fire-arms  made  here 
are  highly  esteemed.  Population,  5600 ; 
twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Er- 
fiirt. 

SuRM,  Peter  Frederic  von,  Danish  cham- 
berlain and  historiographer  at  Copenha- 
gen, bom  in  1728,  was  a  philosopher,  po- 
et and  historian.  His  father,  a  Danish  ad- 
miral, educated  him  carefully.  He  died, 
in  1798,  at  Copenhagen.  Suhm  possessed 
a  lar^e  fortune,  which  he  used  m  aid  of 
charitable  objects  and  literary  entcrimses. 
He  acquired  reputation,  as  a  critic  and 
philosopher,  by  his  moral  essays  and  trea- 
tises of  practical  utility,  as  a  poet,  bv  his 
Northern  Idyls  and  Tales,  and  as  a  classi- 
cal historian,  by  his  works  on  the  history 
of  his  country.  His  library  contained 
100,000  volumes.  He  supported  a  librari- 
an, and  paid  large  sums  tor  copying  man- 
uscripts, and  in  aid  of  poor  students.  The 
library  was  open  to  every  one.  Of  his 
numerous  works  we  need  only  mention 
his  Scriptorum  Rtrum  DanUt  Medii  JEvi  ; 
his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  History  of 
Denmark  (1769—73,  5  vols.,  4to.);  the 
Critical  History  of  Denmark  during  the 
Pagan  Ages  (1774—81, 4  vols.) ;  the  Mod- 
em History  of  Denmark  (of  which  seven 
volumes  have  been  published,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1782).  His  miscella- 
neous works  were  collected  and  reprinted, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  at  Copenha- 
gen (1788-98, 15  vols.l|. 

Suicide.  (See  Homicide.) 
^  SuiDAs;  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  according  to  others  in  the  tenth. 
He  wrote  an  encyclopcedia,  particularly 
relating  to  geographical  and  historical 
subjects,  which,  though  not  perfectly  ac- 
curate, is  yet  important,  as  it  contiuns  ma- 
ny things  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 


best  edition  is  that  of  Kfisler  (Cambridge, 
1705, 3  vols.,  folio). 
Suit  at  Law.    (See  Adiofu) 
SuLiOTS  ;  a  mixed  people  of  Araaout 
and  Greek  descent,  sp^dung  the  Aroaout 
and  the  Romaic  dialects.    They  derive 
their  origin  from  Amaout  and  Grecinn 
shephercS,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, settled  in  the  Cassiopeian  mountains, 
occupying  a    wild  valley,  enclosed   on 
three  sides  by  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, and  accessible  on  the  fourth  only  by 
a  narrow  defile.    Here  their  uuniberB  had 
increased,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury-, to  10,000  souls,  in  seventy  villages,  of 
which  Suli  or  Souli  was  the  capital  of  the 
district.    The  Suliots  are  of  the  Greek 
church;  their  government  was  republi- 
can.   They  are  brave,  hardy,  active,  res- 
olute and  faithful.    When,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  twelve  years,  Ali  Pacha  (q.  v.)  had 
rather  reduced  them  to  d^spau*  than  con- 
quered them  (1803),  they  abandoned  their 
country,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
powers  who  had  possession  of  the  Ioni- 
an Islands.    But  when  Ali  found  himself 
hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  and  deserted 
by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suliots 
to  his  assistance.     Their  brave  leader, 
Marco  Boizaris,  gained  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ;  but  the  tyrant,  who  trusted  nei- 
ther the  Suliots  nor  the  other  Greeks,  per- 
ished in  1822.    The  Albanians  then  jom- 
ed  the  Turks ;  but  the  Suliots  remained 
tme  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  Suli, 
however,  was  reduced  bv  famine.  Sept  4, 
1822,  and  3000  Suliots  embarked  in  Eng- 
lish ships  for  Ccphalonia:  the   rest  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  mountains.  The 
youn^r  Marco  Botzaris,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  leader   of  the    same    name, 
threw  himself  into  Missolonghi,  which  he 
successfully  defended,  and  afterwards  fell 
at  Carpinitzi.  (See  Greece^  Revolution  of.) 
His  uncle,  Noto  Botzaris,  defended  Misso- 
longhi in  1826.    (See  AKssolongkL)    The 
corps  of  500  men,  raised  and  equipped  by 
lord  Byron  at  his  own  expense,  was  com- 
posed of  Suliots,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
admiration.    (S&c  Byron.) 

Sulla,  or  Stlla,  Lucius  Comelius, 
Roman  dicuitor,  whs  born  at  Rome,  U.  C. 
617  (B.  C.  137),  of  the  old  and  noble,  but 
reduced,  familv  of  the  Comelii.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  but  indul^d 
himself  in  excessive  dissipation  and  de- 
bauchery. A  large  fortune,  partly  left 
him  by  a  courtesan,  and  partly  obtained 
by  marriage,  enabled  him  to  take  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Roman 
knights,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
career   of  ambition.     He  served,    with 
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brilliant  sucoeas,  as  questor  in  Afiica ;  and 
it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that 
Bocchus  was  prevailed  upon  to  surrender 
Jugujtha  to  the  Romans—an  event  which 
terminated  the  Nuniidian  war.  Sulla  neict 
served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  until,  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  consul 
Catulus,  and,  having  twice  defeated  the 
Samnites,  was  chosen  pretor.  Having 
passed  the  year  of  his  pretorship  at  Rome, 
ne  was,  at  tlie  expiration  of  his  term,  ap- 
pointed to  the  sovemment  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  established  Ariobarzaoes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  complete- 

S  subdued  Gordius,  guardian  of  a  son  of 
ithridatesjthen  on  the  throne,  in  a  single 
battle.  He  then  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  the  Panhians,  and  conducted 
with  so  much  haughtiness  tliat  one  of  the 
Cappadocians  present  exclumed,  **  Surely 
this  man  is  or  will  be  master  of  the 
world."  In  the  social  war,  in  which  Sul- 
la and  Marius  were  at  the  head  of  two 
8e|uirate  armies,  the  indefatigable  activity 
and  daring  courase  of  the  former  threw 
the  reputation  of  the  latter  into  the  shade. 
Yet  he  himself  declared  that  fortune  had 
a  greater  share  in  his  success  than  his 
own  merit ;  and  he  readily  accei)ted  the 
sumaine  of  Felix  (fortunate).  The  con- 
sulship was  the  reward  of  his  services 
(B.  C.88);  and  the  inx>vince  of  Asia,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates,  fell  to  his  lot.  But  Marius  was 
abo  ambitious  of  this  command,  and  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  the  people  that  it  should 
be  intrusted  to  him.  Sulla  therefore  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  his  armv,  and, 
after  setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  his  en- 
emy, finallv  sailed  for  Greece,  a  great  part 
^  which  had  been  conquered  by  Mithri- 
dates.  Here  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ed him.  He  expelled  Mithridates  from 
Europe,  pursued  him  into  the  heart  of  his 
Aoatic  dominions,  was  victorious  in  every 
direction,  and  finally  granted  peace,  on  his 
own  terms,  to  the  enemy,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  During  his 
three  years'  absence  from  Italy,  his  ene- 
mies had  regained  the  superiority  in 
Rome.  Marius  had  been  recalled ;  the 
blood  of  the  friends  of  Sulla  had  been 
shed  in  torrents;  he  himself  had  been 
prowribed,  and  his  property  confiscated, 
liarius,  exhausted  by  age  and  tortured 
by  a  cuilQr  conscience,  lefl  his  bed  to  op- 
pose the  return  of  his  rival  (see  ManMa\ 
but  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  sev- 
enth ooQsulship.  The  leaders  of  his  par- 
Xf^  Cinna  and  Carbo,  sdll,  however,  con- 
^ \  to  conduct  the  public  afiain,  when 


Sulla,  havmg  mtnisted  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Asia  to  Murena,  hastened  to  Ita- 
ly at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  He  landed 
at  Brundusium,  and  was  joined  by  many 
of  his  friends  who  had  been  banished 
fiom  Rome.  His  enemies  were  much 
stiperior  in  numbers ;  but  his  courage  and 
address  rendered  him  victorious.  After 
having  gained  four  battles  over  the  Roman 
forces  in  person,  besides  several  through 
his  genenus,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
defeated  a  Samnite  array  under  Telesi- 
nus,  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  destruction,  captivity  or 
flight  of  his  enemies,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  master.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  to 
put  to  death  between  6000  and  7000  pris- 
oners of  v^ar  in  the  circus ;  and  when  the 
senate,  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
testified  their  horror  at  hearing  the  shrieks 
of  the  victims,  he  coldly  said,  *'  Regard  it 
not,  Others ;  it  is  only  a  few  rebels  who 
are  punished  by  niy  orders."  Rome  and 
all  tne  provinces  of^  Italy  were  filled  with 
the  most  revolting  scenes  of  cruelty.  Af^ 
ter  satisfying  his  vengeance  by  the  murder 
or  proscription  of  several  thousands,  de- 
stroying all  the  cities  of  Saronium  except 
three,  and  massacring  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Prenesle,  he  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph, exceeding  in  splendor  an^  tha^ 
had  preceded  it,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  named  dictator  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod (B.  C.  81).  He  now  ruled  without 
restraint ;  repealed  and  made  laws ;  abol- 
ished the  tribuneship ;  added  300  knights 
to  the  senate,  and  admitted  10,000  slaves 
of  persons  proscribed  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zensliip.  After  a  few  years,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  he  laid  down  liis  dictator- 
ship (B.  C,  79),  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  answer  for  his  actions,  although  he  had 
caused  above  100,000  men,  among  whom 
were  ninety  senators,  fifteen  men  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  1600  knights,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Retiring  to  Puteoli,  and  aban- 
doning himself  to  all  sorts  of  debauchery, 
he  died,  the  following  year,  of  a  disgust- 
ing disease,  occasioned  by  his  excesses. 
Naturally  insinuating  and  persuasive,  Sul- 
la endeavored,  in  his  youth,  to  please  uni- 
versally. He  spoke  of  himself  with  mod- 
esty, but  was  lavish  of  praises,  and  even 
of  money,  towards  others.  With  the 
common  soldiers  he  was  &miliar,  adopt- 
ing thsir  customs,  drank  with  them,  and 
partook  of  their  amusements  and  hard- 
ships. At  times,  he  was  severe,  active 
and  vigilant,  and  impenetrable  even  to 
the  companions  of  his  excesses.  He  lont 
a  ready  ear  to  soothsayers  and  asnrologere ; 
and  hiB  character  was  stamed  by  sensual- 
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Itjf  aT«rioe  md  ovufllQ^.  Tet  he  had 
sufficient  seLf-control  to  tear  kimself 
from  hie  pleasures  when  ambition  com- 
manded. He  was  an  able  general  hod 
a  mat  statesman;  cruel,  but  &ithfiil 
to  his  promises ;  calm  and  cold,  but  in- 
flexible in  his  purposes.  He  sacrificed 
even  his  friends  to  the  laws  which  he 
himself  made  and  violated,  and  compel- 
led his  fellow  dtizens  to  be  better  man 
himself.  He  ordered  it  to  be  inaeribed 
on  his  tomb,  that  no  man  had  ever  equal- 
led him  in  doing  evil  to  his  enemiea,  nor 
in  doing  good  to  his  friends. 

Sullivan,  John,  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral in  the  American  revolutionary  army, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
came  from  Ireland  about  the  jrear  1723^ 
and,  after  keeping  a  school  m  several 
partB  of  the  eastern  countrv,  settled  at 
Berwick,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  105w  For  several 
years  before  t\m  revolution,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  practised  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire with  great  success.  In  1772,  he  be- 
came major  of  a  regiment  of  militia;  and 
as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  take  an  active  part 
In  1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
general  congress,  but  resigned  his  seat  to 
enter  the  army.  In  1775,  be  was  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-|;eneral  in  the  American 
army ;  and,  danng  that  campaign,  com- 
manded on  Winter  hilL  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  promoted  to  die  rank  of 
major-general,  and  sent  to  Canada,  where 
he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  general  Thomas.  In  effecting  his 
retreat  from  that  province,  he  disptayed 
great  miliuuy  skill  and  resolution.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
invested  with  the  command  of  Greene's 
division,  on  Long  Island,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  that  general,  and,  in  the 
battle  of  August  27,  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  October,  he  was  exchanged  for  general 
Prescott,  and,  in  the  ensuing  December, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  division  of 
general  Lee,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he 
commanded  the  right  division.  August 
22, 1777)  he  planned  and  executed  an  ex- 
pedition a^inst  Staten  Island,  for  which, 
on  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  receiv- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  court  In  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
he  also  commanded  the  right  division.  In 
the  winter  of  1777,  he  was  detached  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  in  Rhode 
Island ;  and  in  August  of  the  following 
year,  ho  laid  siege  to  Newport  The 
causes  of  the  fiiiluiB  of  this  enteipriae ;  the 


difficulties  which  occnnred  between  gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  count  d'Estaiffn,  the 
commander  of  the  FVeach  fieet,  who  was^ 
to  asrist  the  land  operations,  but  abandon- 
ed the  siege,  and  sailed  to  Boston, — are  too 
well  known  to  require  relation.  He  rais- 
ed the  siege,  and  was  pursued  by  the  en- 
emy, whom  he  repulsed.  The  next  day 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  of  his  movements.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  he  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion, planned  br  general  Washinffton,  ' 
aoainsttbe  Six  mtions  of  Indians  in  New 
York.  Being  joined  by  general  Clinton, 
August  22,  he  began  his  march  towards 
the  enemy,  who  were  stationed  at  New- 
town, between  the  soutli  end  of  Seneca 
lake  and  Tioga  river,  and,  attacking  them 
in  their  woiks,  completely  dispersed  them. 
He  then  laid  waste  the  country,  and  de- 
stroyed all  their  villages,  in  order  to  puts 
stop  to  their  depredations.  General  Sul- 
livan had  made  such  high  demands  for 
militanr  stores,  and  had  so  fieely  com- 
plained of  the  government  for  inattention 
to  those  demands,  as  to  give  great  offence 
to  some  members  of  congress,  and  to  the 
board  of  war.  He,  in  consequence,  re- 
signed his  command,  November  9.  After 
the  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
prorassion.  He  was  one  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  state  constitution  for 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  first  council.  In  1786,  he  wa>t 
chosen  prendent  of  that  state,  in  which 
station  he  continued  for  three  years.  In 
October,  1789,  he  was  appointed  district 
judge  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 23, 1795,  aged  54  years. 

SuLLiVAif ,  James,  a  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, and  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  April  22, 
1744.  He  vnis  educated  entireljr  by  his 
fiuher.  The  fincture  of  a  limb,  m  early 
life,  caused  him  to  mm  his  attention  to 
lef^  pursuits,  instead  of  embracing  the 
nulitary  career,  for  which  he  had' been 
destined.  After  studving  with  his  broth- 
er, general  Sullivan,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  rose  to  celebrity.  He 
was  appointed  king's  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided ;  but  the  pros- 
pects of  advancement  which  he  might 
nave  reasonably  entertained,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  fimm  taking  an  eariy  and  decid- 
ed part  on  the  side  of  his  country,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. Being  a  member  of  the  provineial 
congress  of  MassachusettB,  in  177S,  he 
was  intrusted,,  together  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  witii  a  difficult  oommisskm  to 
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Ticonderoga,  which  was  executed  in  a 
very  sadafactory  maDner.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  In  1779  and  1780,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In 
February,  1782,  he  resigned  his  jud0&- 
ship,  and  returned  to  the  bar.  In  17c3, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  was  one  of  the 
commifisionerB  in  the  settlement  of  the 
controverBy  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  respecting  their  claims  to  the 
western  lands.  He  was  repeatedly  elect- 
ed a  representative  of  Boston,  in  the  legis- 
lature. In  1787,  he^was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council,  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate ibr  Sufiblk ;  aud,  in  1790,  was  ap- 
Eointed  attomev-genenLl,  in  which  office 
e  continued  till  June,  1807,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed,  by  president  Washington,agent, 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  British  trea- 
ty, for  settling  the  boundaries  between  the 
U«  States  and  the  British  provinces.  He 
was  a  second  time  chosen  governor  of  the 
state ;  but  soon  afterwards,  his  health  be- 
came enfeebled,  and  or  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1808,  he  died,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  Governor  Sullivan  was  the  pro- 
lector  of  the  Middlesex  canal.  Amidpt 
his  professional  and  political  pursuits,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  several  works, 
mostly  on  legal  or  political  subjects. 
One  is  a  Histoiy  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
which  is  a  creditable  monument  of  his  in- 
dustry and  research. 

Sni.LivAiv  Island  is  between  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  six  miles  below  Charies- 
ton.  South  Carolina.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  by  the  people  of  Charleston,  during  the 
summer  season.  Fort  Moultrie,  on  this 
island,  received  its  name  in  honor  of 
colonel  Mouhrie,  for  his  very  gallant  de- 
fence of  it,  June  28,  177a  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  made  an  attack  on  it  with  the 
British  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing pooession  of  Charleston.  TheAmer- 


I  amnr  at  this  place  was  then  com- 
Mnanded  by  general  Lee.  The  fire  from 
tbe  fort  was  so  well  directed,  that  the 
Britiafa  sufilered  viiry  severely.  The  de- 
fence of  the  r'-  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  A  «  .rican  loss  yras  only  thir- 
ty-five men.      ^ 

SuixT,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke 
de  ;  marshal  of  France,  and  first  minister 
of  Henry  IV ;  one  of  the  most  estimable 
men  that  ever  guided  the  helm  of  state. 
He  was  bom  at  Rosny,  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  fitmily,  in  1559,  and  educated  in  the 
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Protestant  (Calvnustic)  faith.  At  the  age 
ofe]evenyearB,he  was  presented  by  his 
ftither  to  the  queen  of  Navaire,  and  her 
son  Henry,  with  whom  he  was  educated. 
In  1572,  he  accompanied  the  young 
prince  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
mg  his  studies  there,  and  was  preserved, 
during  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's, 
by  the  president  of  the  college  of  Bur«m- 
dy,  who  concealed  him  for  three*  days. 
In  the  service  of  the  younc  king  of  Na- 
varre (see  Henry  IV\  the  neron  de  Sos- 
ny,  as  he  was  then  styled,  distinguished 
himself,  on  several  occasions,  by  a  bravery 
approaching  to  rashness.  At  Ivrv  (1690), 
where  he  took  the  standard  of  the  duke 
of  Maine,  he  was  most  dangerously 
wounded.  In  1591,  he  took  Gisors ;  and 
the  capture  of  Dreux  in  1593,  Laon  m 
1594,  La  Fere  in  1596,  Amiens  in  1597, 
and  Montmelian  in  1600,  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  warrior.  But  his  abilities 
as  a  diplomatist  and  financier  were  no 
less  remarkable.  In  1586,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Swiss,  for  a  supply  of 
20,000  troops  for  his  master's  service; 
and  in  1597,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  finance,  and  two  yean 
after,  he  was  declared  superintendent 
About  the  same  time  (1599),  he  also  ne- 
gotiated the  marriace  of  Henry  vrith  Ma- 
17  de'  Medici.  In  nis  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  queen  £lizabe£, 
(1603),  he  displayed  great  penetration  and 
addr^s,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
James  I,  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
both  countries.  In  addition  to  bis  other 
offices,  he  was  appointed  grand  surveyor 
of  France,  erand  master  of  the  artilleiy, 
j^vemor  of  the  Bastile  (1602),  and  super- 
mtendent  of  fortifications  throtighout  the 
kingdom.  His  labors,  as  minister  of  fi- 
nance, were  attended  with  the  happiest 
success-;  and  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  complete  dilapidation,  bv  the  combmed 
effect  of  civil  anarehy  and  open  warfare, 
were  by  his  care  restored  to  order,  regu- 
larity, aud  affluence.  With  a  revenue  of 
thirty-five  millions,  he  paid  ofi^  in  ten 
years,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions, 
oesides  laying  up  thbly-five  millions. 
Thouirh  frequently  thwaited  in  his  pur^ 
pc^s  by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  and 
mistresses  of  the  monarch,  he  nobly  pur- 
sued his  career,  ever  distinguishing  mm- 
self  as  the  zealous  fiiend  of  his  oountiy, 
and  not  the  temporizing  minister  of  hv 
master.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  He 
rose  every  morning  at  fbur  o'clock,  and, 
after  dedicating  some  time  to  business,  be 
gave  audience  to  all  who  solicited  admis-/ 
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flon  to  him,  without  cfifltinction  of  peiBons. 
After  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, he  WHS  made  governor  of  Poitou, 
and  gnuid  master  or  the  ports  and  har- 
boiB  of  Provence ;  and  the  territory  of 
SulI^-sur-Loire  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  his  &yor,  in  1606.  On  the  murder  of 
Heniy  IV,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
court  (1611);  but,  after  some  years,  he 
was  Hecalled  by  Louis  XIII;  and,  on 
making  Iiis  appearance  in  the  royal  circle, 
the  CQurtien  did  not  treat  him  with  that 
respect  to  which  he  thouji^ht  himself  en- 
titled; on  which  he  said  to  the  king, 
"  Sire,  when  your  fiuher  did  me  the  honor 
to  consult  me,  we  never  spoke  on  busi- 
ness till  he  had  dismissed  his  flatterers 
and  buffoons  to  the  ante-chamber.^-  In 
1634,  he  received  the  staff  of  a  marshal, 
in  exchange  for  the  office  of  grand  master 
of  the  artiUery.  His  death  took  place  at 
ViUebon,  Deceniber  22, 1641.  Aithoufffa 
Sully  approved  Henry's  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  yet  he  himself  remained 
true  to  his  Protestant  principles.  The 
courtiers,  dissatisfied  with  his  strictness, 
often  ridiculed  and  complained  of  him ; 
but  even  the  king's  most  favored  mistress 
could  not  prejudice  his  royal  master 
against  him.  (see  Eatries.)  Sully's  Mi- 
moires  des  sajges  tt  royaUs  Economies 
dP^taty  domesHqueSy  polihqueSy  tt  mHitaxrts 
de  Henri  le  Grand,  was  printed  at  Sully, 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  in  1636. 
The  second  acd  third  volumes  did  not  a^ 
pear  till  1662.  There  have  been  many  re- 
impressions,  some  of  which  have  been 
mutilated  by  other  hands.  These  me- 
moirs give  us  a  vivid  and  accurato  picture 
of  the  courts  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III, 
and  Henry  IV,  and  particularly  of  the 
character,  habits,  public  policy,  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  latter  monarch. 

Sulphate.  (For  the  various  sulphates, 
see  the  respective  articles.) 

Sulphur.  We  shall  first  give  the  min- 
eralogical  history  of  this  substance.  It 
occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  both  ciystal- 
lized  and  massive.  The  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  an  acute  octahedron,  either  perfect, 
or  variouslv  modified,  and  derivable  from 
an  octahedron  with  equal  and  similar 
scalene  triangular  planes,  of  which  the 
common  bam  of  the  two  pyramids  is 
rhombic;  cleat^gt  imperfect;  fincture 
conchoidal ;  lustra  Minous ;  color  sever- 
al shades  of  sulphur-yellow,  inclining 
sometimes  to  red  or  green ;  streak  sulphur- 
yellow,  passing  into  white;  transparent 
or  translucent ;  sectile ;  hardness  between 
gypsum  and  calcareous  spar;  specific 
gravis  2.072.      The  inaasive  varieties 


occur  in  imbedded  globules,  also  in 
pieces,  having  a  granular  or  impalp 
composition,  and  an  uneven  or  nat  con- 
choidal fracture.  The  present  species  has 
usually  been  treated  of  under  two  divisions, 
viz.  common  and  volcanic  sulphur,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  geological  situation  of  the  two 
varieties ;  the  volcanic  sulphur  being  a 
product  of  sublimation,  while  the  common 
sulphur  is  found  in  strata  not  immediately 
connected  with  volcanic  rocks.  Volcanic 
sulphur  appears  in  the  shape  of  crusts, 
superficial  coatings,  stalactites,  or  loose, 
mealy  masses,  and  consists  generally  of 
columnar  particles  of  composition,  not 
unfi^quently  terminating  in  crystalline 
points  Common  sulphur  has  Iwen  fur- 
ther divided  into  compact  and  earthy,  the 
lost  of  which  comprehends  those  varie- 
ties which,  on  account  of  the  smallriess 
of  the  individuals  in  the  granular  compo- 
sitions, appear  as  a  friable,  mealy  powaer. 
Sulphur  is  principally  met  with  in  beds 
of  gypsum,  or  in  the  accompanying  strata 
of  clay.  It  is  generally  associate  with 
sulphate  of  strontian.  It  also  occurs 
widi  copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  orpi- 
ment  It  is  deposited  from  several  springs, 
and  in  large  quantities  from  volcanoes. 
In  Sicily,  and  several  provinces  of  Italy, 
sulphur  is  found  in  splendid  crvstals,  as 
well  as  in  fflobular  concretions.  It  occurs 
in  imbedded  spheroidal  masses  of  a 
brown  color,  which  is  owing  to  bitumen, 
at  Radoboy,  near  Crapina,  in  Croatia.  The 
finest  crvstals,  after  those  of  Sicily,  are 
brought  from  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain. 
It  occurs  in  veins  in  Suabia,  Spain  and 
Transylvania.  The  earthy  sulphur  is 
found  in  Poland,  in  Moravia,  and  other 
countries;  the  volcanic  sulphur  in  Ice- 
land, near  Vesuvius  in  the  Solfatara,  in 
fine  crystals  in  Tenerifife,  in  creat  profu- 
sion near  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  most  other  active  volca- 
noes. In  genera],  it  requires  to  be  puri- 
fied, either  by  melting  or  by  subHmation, 
in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  use  in  the  arts. 
Sulphur,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  desti- 
tute of  odor,  and  of  a  weak,  though  per- 
ceptible taste.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  of  course  becomes  elec- 
tric by  friction.  The  specific  gravity  of 
roll  sulphur  varies  Srom.lJ97  to  2.00.  It 
undergoes  no  change  fiom  exposure  to 
the  8ur,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  If  a 
conuderable  piece  of  sulphur  be  exposed 
to  a  sudden,  though  gentle  heat,  by  hold- 
ing it  in  the  hand,  for  instance,  it  breaks 
to  pieces  with  a  crackling  noise.  Wh<m 
heitted  to  the  temperature  of  about  170^, 
it  rises  up  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
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which  tmij  be  easilv  collected  in  a  proper 
veBsel.  This  powder  is  called  JUnoers  of 
9ulphur,  When  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  218%  it  melts,  and  becomes  as  liquid 
as  water.  Between  the  melting  point  and 
252P,  it  is  as  liquid  as  varnish,  and  its 
color  is  that  of  amber.  About  the  tem- 
perature of  34(P,  it  begins  to  grow  thick, 
find  assumes  a  reddish  tinge ;  and  if  we 
continue  to  increase  the  temperature,  it 
becomes  so  thick,  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  may  be  turned  upside  down 
without  the  risk  of  spilling  anypf  it 
Between  the  temperature  of  428°  and 
that  of  482°,  it  is  thickest  of  all,  and  its 
color  is  reddish-brown.  From  482°  to  its 
boiling  point,  which  is  not  far  from  750", 
it  becomes  thinner,  but  never  so  thin  as 
it  was  when  below  the.  temperature  of 
248°;  and  its  reddish-brown  color  does 
not  alter.  If  it  be  suddenly  cooled  while  in 
the  most  liquid  state,  as  by  throwing  it  into 
water,  it  becomes  instantly  brittle ;  but  If 
it  was  so  hot  as  to  be  viscid,  and  be  sud- 
denly cooled,  it  remains  quite  soft;  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  In 
the  first  case,  it  crystallizes ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  does  not  This  state  of  soilness 
is  probablv  connected  with  the  viscidity ; 
which,  when  the  cold  is  suddenly  ap- 
plied, prevents  the  possibili^  of  the  par- 
ticles arranging  themselves  in  regular  or- 
der. If  sulphur  be  mehed  in  a  ladle,  or 
oval  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  its  surface  be- 
gins to  congeal,  the  liquid  portion  be- 
neath the  sur&ce  be  poured  out,  the  in- 
ternal cavity  will  exhibit  long,  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  Alcohol,  sulphuric 
ether  and  tne  oils  dissolve  a  small  por- 
tion of  sulphur.  It  combines  in  five  pro- 
portions with  oxygen,  and  forms  five 
compounds,  which  have  received  the 
names  of  aidphuric  aeidj  rnhkuroua  aeidj 
h^pondphunnu  acH  subntlpkurous  acidy 
and  hypoavlphurk  add.  We  shall  de- 
.scribe  the  ndphmwu  acid  first  It  is 
formed  when  sulphur  is  buint,  either  in 
the  open  ur  or  m  oxygen  gas.  But  the 
way  in  which  it  is  usually  obtained  for 
experiment,  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  mercury  in  a  small  re- 
tort ;  a  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  sulphur- 
ous acicL  It  is  coloriess,  is  possessed  of 
an  exceedingly  suffocating  and  disagreea- 
ble smell,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  num- 
ing  sulphur.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acid 
and  sulphureous.  It  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  and  then  aradually  destroys 
them.  Its  specific  graviQr  is  2.229a  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  or 
received  into  water,  which,  at  the  tempe- 
nture  of  61%  will  absorb  thirty-tluree 


times  its  bulk,  or  .neany  an  eleventh  of 
its  weight  It  consists  of  sulphur  50 
and  oxygen  50.  It  is  used  in  bleaching, 
particularly  for  silks:  it  liicewise  dis- 
charges vegetable  stains  and  iron  moulds 
fi*om  linen.  In  combination  with  tfie  sal- 
ifiable bases,  it  forms  sulphites,  which 
difier  from  the  sulphates  in  their  proper- 
ties. The  alkaline  sulphites  are  more 
soluble  than  the  sulphates;  the  earthy, 
less  BO.  They  are  converted  into  sul- 
phates by  an  addition  of  oxygen,  which 
they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
By  putting  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury 
into  the  sealed  end  of  a  recurved  eloaa 
tube,  tlien  sealing  the  other  end,  and  ap- 
plying heat  to  the  former,  a  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  may  be  obtained:  it  re- 
mains in  a  liquid  state  in  the  air  at  0^ 
Fahr.:  it  is  colorless,  transparent,  and 
very  volatile ;  specific  gravity  1.45,  It 
boiJs  at  14° ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 

Eortion  that  files  ofi^,  the  residue  remains 
quid.     It  causes  a  feeling  of  intense 
cold  when  droj^ped  on  the  hand. 

Sulphuric  tictd  is  obtained  by  burning  a 
mixture  of  about  seven  parts  sulphur, 
and  one  part  nitre,  in  large  chambers, 
lined  with  lead.  By  this  combustion, 
sulphurous  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen are  formed.  The  deutoxide  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  con- 
verted into  nitrous  acid.  Both  the  acids 
^are  absorbed  by  water.  The  nitrous  acid 
gives  out  port  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  converts  it  into  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  and,  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  deutoxide,  again  flics  off,  unites  to  oxy- 
gen, is  converted  to  nitrous  acid,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  This  process  goes 
on  till  tlie  whole  of  the  sulpnurous  acid 
is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
water,  thus  acidulated,  is  eva{>orated  in 
leaden  vessels  to  a  certain  point  The 
evaporation  is  then  continuea  in  glass  re- 
torts, till  the  acid  acquires  the  requisite 
degree  of  strength.  The  ordinary  form 
of  a  sulphuric  acid  lead  chamber  is  the 
panJlelopiped,  and  its  dimensions  about 
seventy  feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  hiph,  and 
sixteen  wide.  At  the  middle  height  of 
one  end,  a  small  oven  is  built  up,  with  a 
cast-iron  sole,  having  a  larpe  lead  pipe, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeding from  its  arched  top  into  the  end 
of  the  lead  chamber.  On  the  sole  the 
sulphur  is  burned ;  the  combustion  beinr 
aided,  when  necessary,  by  heat  applied 
from  a  little  furnace  below  it  Above  the 
flaming  sulphur,  a  cast-iron  basin  is  sup- 
ported in  an  iron  frame,  into  which  the 
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nitre,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  sulphur,  is 
put,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acia.  The 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  regulated  by 
a  sUding  door  on  the  oven.  In  the  roof 
of  the  remote  end  of  the  large  chamber, 
a  small  orifice  is  lefl  for  the  escape  of  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  other  incon- 
densable gases.  This  apparatus  is  used 
for  the  continuous  process ;  but  there  is 
another,  or  that  of  the  intermitting 
combustion,  which  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Large  flat  trays,  contaming  the  sul- 
phur, and  nitre,  are  introduced  into  the 
mterior  of  the  chamber,  or  into  the  oven, 
and  fire  is  applied  to  the  materials.  When 
the  sulphur  is  burned,  and  the  chamber 
filled  with  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids, 
the  steam  of  water  is  thrown  in,  in  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  a  small  pipe  at  the 
fflde.  This  causes  a  tumultuous  motion 
among  the  eases  and  the  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  favors  the  mutual  reac- 
tion. As  the  steam  condenses,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  falls  with  it.  After  some  time, 
the  chamber  is  aired  by  opening  valves 
of  communication  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere. The  operation  is  then  com- 
menced anew.  Sulphuric  acid  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  distillation  from  sul- 
phate of  iron;  sixty-four  pounds  are 
yielded  by  ax  hundred  pounds  of  the 
sulpluite  of  iron.  The  fofiowin^  are  the 
properties  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
colorless,  hhs  somewhat  of  an  oily  or 
glutinous  consistencv,  and  hence  the  an- 
cient name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  speedily 
chars  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
when  placed  in  contact  with  them.  It 
converts  vegetable  blues  to  red,  and  is 
possessed  of  an  exceedingly  acid  taste. 
Acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.85,  boils  at 
the  temperature  of  63(P.  The  boiling 
point  diminishes  with  the  strength.  Acid 
of  the  specific  gravity  1.78,  boils  at  435^, 
and  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.65,  at 
350*.  The  quantity  of  .water  present  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  concentrated  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid  is  very  nearly  18.46. 
It  connsts  of  three  proportionals  of  oxy- 
gen, one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  water ; 
and  by  weight,  therefore,  of  3.0  oxygen 
•4-  2.0  sulphur  \- 1.25  water,  which  equals 
6.125,  which  represents  the  combiniug 
weLzfat  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
aria ;  while  3  -}"  ^  =  5,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  dry^acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  it  takes 
fiom  the  atmosphere  very  ropidly,  and  in 
larger  quantities  if  sufiered  to  remain  in 
an  open  vessel — ^imbibing  one  third  of  its 
wei^t  hi  twenty-four  hours,  and  more 
than  she  tunes  its  weight  in  a  year.    If 


four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one 
of  water  at  50^,  they  produce  an  uistan- 
taneous  heat  of  300°;  and  four  parts 
raise  one  of  ice  to  212°.  On  the  contrary, 
four  parts  of  ice  mixed  with  one  of  acid, 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4°  below  0.  It 
requires  a  great  degree  of  cold  to  freeze 
it ;  and,  if  diluted  with  half  a  part  or 
more,  of  water,  unless  ^e  dilution  be  carr. 
ried  yery  fiu*,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  congeal ;  yet,  at  the  specific 
gravity  1.78,  it  may  be  fi-ozen  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  melting  ice.  Its  conge- 
lation forms  regular  prismatic  crystals, 
with  six  sides.  All  the  simple  combusti- 
bles decompose  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
assistance  of  heat  At  about  400^,  sul- 
phur converts  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphur- 
ous acid.  Several  metals  at  an  elevated 
temperature  decompose  this  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oxidize- 
ment  of  the  metal,  and  combination  cf 
the  oxide  with  the  uudecompoeed  portion 
of  the  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  of  very 
extensive  use  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  in 
metallurgy,  bleaching,  and  some  of  the 
processes  for  dyeing.  In  medicine,  it  is 
given  as  a  tome  and  stimulant,  and  is 
sometimes  used  externally  as  a  caustic 
The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the 
various  bases  are  called  sulphates,  and 
constitute  a  very  important  class  of  salts ; 
for  an  account  of  which,  see  their  respec- 
tive bases. — S^ihfxdphurwa  acid.  It  has 
been  found,  that  sinphurous  acid  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  iron,  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas.  The  acid  gives 
out  half  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and  con- 
verts it  into  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  acid  in  question,  and 
which  consists  of  half  the  oxygen  found 
in  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  salt  is  de- 
composed, the  subsulphurous  acid  is  re- 
solved into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur. 
It  seems  incapable  of  existing  except  in 
combination  with  a  base.  When  insu- 
lated, half  the  sulphur  separates,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  remaina — ^The  hyposulfktar- 
ou$  add  also  seems  incapable  of  existing 
except  in  combination  vnth  abase.  When 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  is  poured 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
strontites,  the  whole  strontites  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  filtered  liquid  consists 
chiefly  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  in  water.  This  liquid' is  transparent 
and  colorless,  is  destitute  of  smell,  and 
has  an  acid,  astringent,  and  very  bitter 
taste.  On  standing  a  few  hours,  it  un- 
ders[oes  spontaneous  decomposition,  the 
liquid  becomes  milky,  sulphur  is  deposit- 
ed«  and  sulphurous  acid  remains  in  so- 
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ImioiL — J^pomdfkuric  acid.  By  causing 
a  current  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  to 
passthrougjh  black  oxid^  of  manganese, 
suspended  in  water,  a  neutral  salt  is  form- 
ed, which,  when  dissolved,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  neutral  sulphate  and  hyposul- 
phate  of  manganese  By  pouring  into 
this  solution  Iwrvtes  water,  the  whole  of 
the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  thrown 
down,  while  the  hyposulphate  is  convert- 
ed into  hyposulphate  of  barytes,  which 
remains  in  solution.  A  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  throws  down  any  excess  of  ba- 
rytes that  may  have  been  added;  and 
then,  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  hypo- 
sulphate  of  barytes  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  barytes  they  contain  precipitated,  by 


means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  care  bmng  ta- 
ken not  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. The  liquid  now  consists  of  water 
holding  hyposulphuric  acid  in  solution. 
This  acid  is  colorless  and  destitute  of 
smell.  It  may  be  concentrated  till  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.347.  It  then  begins 
to  be  decomposed  bv  heat,  sulphurous 
acid  tlies  ofi^  and  sulphuric  acid  remains 
behind.  It  is  found  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely resolved  into  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric adds,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  five  parts  of 
the  latter.  Thus  we  know  five  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  all  of 
which  are  acids.  Their  names,  con- 
stituents, and  combining  weights,  are  as 
follows: 


Sttlpbnr. 

L  Hyposuljphurous  acid,  2  atoms 

2.  SuDsulpnurous  acid,  1 

3.  Sulphurous  acid,  1 

4.  Sulphuric  acid,  1 

5.  Hyposulphuric  acid,  2 


Oxygen. 

Combining  Wei'sht. 

latom 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

9 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlo- 
rine, forming  a  liquid  compound  called 
chloride  of  ndphvr.  It  is  formed  bv  pass- 
ing a  current  of  chlorine  through  nowers 
o(^ sulphur,  or  by  heating  sulphur  in  a 
diy  glass  vessel,  filled  wiUi  chlorine  gas. 
Its  color  is  brownish-red,  and  it  possesses 
an  odor  similar  to  sea-plants.  Its  taste  is 
acid,  hot  and  bitter.  It  does  not  change 
the  color  of  litmus  paper ;  specific  gravi- 
ty 1.67.  When  dropped  into  wat^r,  it  is 
decomposed,  sulphur  being  evolved.  It 
is  composed  of  sulphur  2  and  chlorine 
4.672.  By  pouring  bromine  on  fiowers 
of  sulphur,  an  analogous  compound  is 
formea,  called  bromide  of  sulphur.  Cold 
water  has  but  little  ac*tion  on  it,  but,  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  a  slight  detonation 
takes  place,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  form- 
ed, together  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
pbureted  hydrogen.  It  consists  of  bro- 
mine 10  and  sulphur  2.  Sulphur  has 
the  property  of  combining  witn  iodine, 
and  of  forming  a  compound  called  iodide 
of  sulphur.  It  is  easily  formed  by  mix- 
ing together  the  two  constituents  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  exposing  them  to  sufficient  heat 
to  melt  the  sulphur.  It  is  of  a  grayish- 
black  color,  and  has  a  radiated  texture. 
It  has  not  been  anrlvzed.  Sulphur  has 
the  property  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen, and  of  fbrming  a  gaseous  compound, 
which  has  receivea  the  name  of  svlphu" 
rOed  hydrogen.  It  has  also  been  called 
k^drostdphurie  acid.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  pounng  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
upon  sevem  metallic  sulphurets.  Sul- 
5* 


phuret  of  iron  is  conmionl^  employed, 
and  may  be  formed  by  heatmg  to(rether 
iron  filings  and  sulphur  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  color- 
less, and  has  a  stroug,  fetid  smell,  not  un- 
like that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  does  not  sup- 
port combusdon,  nor  can  animals  breathe 
it  without  sufibcation.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1.1805.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  bv 
water, — 100  cubic  inches  of  this  liquiSt 
absorbing  308  cubic  inches  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  water  thus  impregnated 
is  colorless,  but  it  has  the  smell  of  the 
gas;  and  a  sweetish,  nauseous  taste.  It 
converts  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red. 
When  the  gas  is  mixed  with  common 
air,  it  bums  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode. 
When  three  volumes  of  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  mingled  over 
mercury,  they  unite  together,  andare  con- 
densed into  a  solid  body,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  To  this 
compound,  which  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties, the  name  of  hydrosulphurous  acid  is 
applied.  Its  taste  is  acid  and  hot;  and  it 
leaves  an  impression  in  the  mouth,  which 
continues  for  some  time.  It  requires 
a  gi'eater  heat  to  produce  fusion  than  sul- 
phur. Another  compound  of  sulphur 
and  hydrogen,  called  Inavlfhuiret  of  h^ 
drogen,  is  rormed  as  follows :  Carbonate 
of  potash  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur in  a  covered  crucible,  by  which  a 
sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  this  sulphuret  ia 
poured,  by  little  and  little^  into  dilute  muri- 
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atic  acidf  whicii  gives  riiri^  to  a  yellow,  oily^ 
lookioff  liquid,  which  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veaael.  This  liquid  is  the  bi- 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  cannot  be 
kept,  for  it  undergoes  spontaneous  de- 
composition even  in  welJ-cloeed  vessels, 
being  converted  into  sulphur  and  sul- 
phureted  hjjrdroffen.  Sulphur  has  the 
property  of  conobining  with  carbon,  and 
of  forming  a  very  remarkable  compound, 
called  hisuipkurd  of  carbon.  It  is  tbrmed 
as  follows :— Fill  a  porcelain  tube  with 
charcoal,  and  make  it  pass  through  a  fur- 
nace in  such  a  way,  that  one  end  shall  be 
considerably  elevated  above  the  other. 
To  the  lower  extremity  lute  a  wide  glass 
tube,  of  such  a  length  and  shape,  that  its 
end  can  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  bottle  filled  with  water.  To  the  ele- 
vated extremitv  lute  another  wide  glass 
mbe,  filled  with  small  bits  of  sulphur,  and 
secured  at  the  further  end,  so  that  the  sul- 
phur may  be  pushed  forward  by  means 
of  a  wire,  without  allowinff  the  inside  of 
the  tube  to  communicate  with  the  exter- 
nal air.  Heat  the  porcelain  tube,  and, 
consequently,  the  charcoal  which  it  con- 
tains, to  redness,  and  continue  the  heat, 
till  air  bubbles  cease  to  come  from  the 
charcoal ;  then  push  the  sulphur  slowly, 
and  piece  after  piece,  into  the  porcelain 
tube.  A  substance  passes  through  the 
glass  tube,  and  condenses,  under  the 
water  of  the  bottle,  into  a  liquid.  This 
liquid  was  obtained  bv  Lampadius  in 
1796,  and  described  under  the  name  of 
alcohol  of  stdpkur.  It  is  as  transparent 
and  oobrbsB  as  water;  its  taste  is  acid, 
pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic;  its 
sraeU  is  nauseoua  and  fetid,  though  auite 
pecuUar;  specific  gravity  1^27.  It  boils 
at.  105^,  and  does  not  congeal  when  cool- 
ed down  to  60°.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
volatile  liquids  known,  and  produces  c 
greater  degree  of  cold  by  its  evaporation 
than  any  other  substance.  It  takes  fire 
in  the  open  air,  at  a  temperature  scarcely 
above  620^.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  m 
water ;  but  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
readily.  It  is  composed  of  sulphur  84.83 
and  carbon  15.17.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon 
was  found  by  doctor  Brewster  to  exceed 
all  fluid  bodies  in  refractive  power.  In 
dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  every  fluid 
substance  except  oil  of  cassia,  holding  an 
intermediate  place  between  phosphorus 
and  balsam  or  Tolu.  Sulphur  combines 
witli  boroftj  sUieon  and  phosphorus^  and 
forms  «u^&tiret9  of  these  subetances.  (For 
an  account  of  the  sulphuretsof  the  metab, 
see  the  different  metab.) 
Sulphuric  Acw*    (See  SMpkur,) 


SuLTAif,  in  Arabic,  mgnifies  inMfy. 
The  Turkish  emperor  is  called  suUan^ 
or  grand  stiUan,  although  the  title  of  jpa- ' 
dmah  (q.  V.)  is  more  dignified.  The 
princes  of  the  family  of  the  khan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars  are  also  styled  suUan.  The 
pacha  of  Egypt  is  likewise  honored  with 
this  title,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun-' 
trv,  but  not  at  the  court  of  Constantino 
pie.  In  common  life,  every  person  is  ad- 
dressed, out  of  civility,  as  sidtanum  ^niy 
lord).  The  Europeans  also  call  the  wives 
of  the  sultan,  sultanas;  but  the  Turks  call 
them  mereW  first,  second,  or  third  wife, 
&.C.  The  first  is  she  who  first  bears  a 
son  to  the  sultan.  She  is  likewise  called 
by  Europeans  the  favoriie  suUana»  She 
has  the  precedency  of  all  the  women  of 
the  seraj^lio,  unless  her  son  dies  befi>re 
the  sultan,  and  another  of  the  wives  has  a 
son  older  than  any  of  hers  surviving.  The 
title  of  suUana  is  applied  properly  only  to 
one  of  tlie  wives,  who  is  actually  declared 
wife  and  empress ;  but  this  is  rarely  done, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  a  second 
court,  which  would  be  necessary.  At 
Constantinople,  only  the  daughters  of 
the  sultan  are  called  suUanas ;  and  they 
retain  this  title  even  after  marriage  witn 
the  officers  of  the  sultan.  The  daughters 
of  such  a  marriaee  are  termed  kanum 
sultanas  (ladies  of  the  blood).  If  the  moth- 
er of  the  sultan  is  living,  she  is  styled 
fFalidet-syUana,  or  sultana  VdLidt.  She 
is  treated  with  great  respect,  and  her  son 
cannot  choose  a  new  wife  or  concubine 
without  her  consent  (See  Harem.)  Sul- 
tana is  also  the  name  of  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,  carrying  about  sixty-six  guns,  with 
800  men. 

Sumach  (rhus) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  family  terebintha- 
ceOy  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  small,  inconspicuous  flowers,  dispos- 
ed in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  leaves  usu- 
ally pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  walnut,  but  in  some  species  temate 
or  simple.  More  than  seventy  species 
are  known:  all  have  a  lactescent  juice, 
more  or  less  acrid,  and  containing  a  gum- 
resin. — R.  coriaria  is  found  in  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Mediterranean.  The  young 
branches,  dried  and  powdered,  were  used 
by  the  ancients  for  tanning  leather ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  black  morocco  is  chiefly 
prepared  with  this  plant.  The  roots  con- 
tain a  brown,  and  die  bark  a  yellow  dye. 
/The  seeds  are  in  common  use  at  Aleppo, 
at  meals,  to  provoke  an  appetite.  BoUi 
leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  as 
astringent  and  styptic. — R,  t^hina  is  a 
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shrub^  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hkh,  com- 
mon in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  young  branches  are  thick,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  coating  of  hairs ;  hence 
the  common  name  of  staffs  horn  sumacK 
The  leaves  are  pinnate^  and  composed  of 
eleven  to  Meei\  serrated  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  numerous,  disposed 
in  an  upright  hairy  panicle,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  berries,  which  finally 
turn  red,  and  render  this  shrub  a  conspic- 
uous object  in  the  woods.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens 
fot  ornament.  The  berries  possess  the 
same  properties  as  those  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  very  abundant  milky  juice  flows 
from  the  baric.  This  last  is  pulverized, 
and  employed  for  tanning. — IL  glabra 
precisely  resembles  the  preceding  in  hab- 
it, and  is  only  distinguished  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots.  It 
extends  &rther  south,  and  is  common  in 
the  Middle  States ;  often  overrunning  land 
left  for  a  few  years  in  pasture.  The  ber- 
ries dye  red,  and  the  branches  boiled  with 
the  berries  afibrd  a  black,  ink-like  tinc- 
ture. It  is  likewise  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, in  the  European  gardens,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  preced- 
ing.— fi.  pumila  is  a  low,  pubescent  spe- 
cies, from  the  mountains  of  Carolina, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of 
the  genus.-— it  venenatOy  commonly  call- 
ed dog-wood  or  poison  svmutch,  is  not  im- 
common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States.  It  attains  the  height  of  twelve  to 
twenty  fecL  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
entire;  the  flowers  greenish^white,  dis- 
posed in  loose  panicles,  and  succeeded  by 
whidsh  berries.  The  poisonous  qualities 
of  this  plant  are  well  known.  Some  per- 
sons are  aflected  by  touching  or  smelling 
any  part  of  it,  or  even  by  coming  within 
a  certain  distance ;  while  others  appear  to 
be  entirely  exempt  fix>m  its  innuence. 
When  the  poison  has  been  communicat- 
ed, inflammation  appears  on  the  skin,  in 
large  blotches,  in  a  day  or  two ;  soon  af- 
ter, small  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  nil  with  watery  matter,  attended 
with  intolerable  itchii^  and  burning,  and 
lasting  several  days. — K,copaU%na  is  aJ>un- 
dant  in  sandy  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States.  It  is  easily  distin- 
^shed  by  the  leafy  expansion  on  each 
side  of  the  cx>mmon  petiole.  The  flowers 
are  gre^iish-yeUow,  and  are  disposed  in 
panicles  at  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es.— IL  radicanSy  often  called,  in  this  couo- 
tiy,  poison  im/y  is  a  climbing,  woody  vine, 
which  adheres  to  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  treefl^  by  means  of  root-like  suckeis. 


The  leaves  are  teitaate,  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  little  axillary  racemes.  It  is 
common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  and  affects  •  certain  individuals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  poison  sumach ; ' 
but  it  seems  to  be  less  virulent,  and  fewer 
persons  are  exposed  to  its  influence* — IL 
aromoHca  diflers  widely  in  habit  from  the 
others.  It  is  a  sm^ll  shrub,  with  temate 
leaves,  having  the  flowers  disposed  in 
aments,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the  AUe- 
ffhanies,and  in  the  Western  States.  The 
Denies  are  hairy  and  red.  The  celebrat- 
ed Japan  varnish  is  obtained  from  a  spe- 
cies of  rhuSy  which  was  formerly  consid- 
ered identical  with  our  poison  sumach ; 
but  now  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, having  the  urder  surface  of  the  leaves 
downy  and  velvety.  This  varnish  oozes 
from  the  tree,  on  its  being  wounded,  and 
grows  thick  and  black  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that  when 
laid  pure  and  tmmixed  upon  boxes  or  fur- 
niture, every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be 
clearly  seen.  With  it  the  Japanese  var- 
nish over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, their  drawers,  cheste,  boxes,  cim- 
eters,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  and  most 
articles  of  household  rurniture  made  of 
wood. 

SoMAROKOFF,  Alexander  Petrowitsch, 
a  distinguished  Russian  tragic  poet,  who 
formed  himself  on  French  models,  was 
bom  in  1718,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1777. 
His  tragedies,  in  point  of  harmony,  taste, 
and  purity  of  style,  are  compared  to  those 
of  lUcine,  though  inferior  m  poetical  in- 
spiration. His  principal  works  are  Sine- 
us  and  Truwor  (which  appeared  in  1755), 
Semire,  Jaropolkund  Deinise,  Korew  and 
Aristone;  all  of  which  were  translated 
into  French  in  1801.  He  also  wrote  , 
Hamlet,Rit8chelas,  and  the  Pseudo-Deme- 
trius. The  last  is  considered  his  best 
work  (translated  into  French  in  1800,  also 
into  English).  Sumarokoff  also  wrote 
comedies,  fables  and  epigrams. 

Sumatra  ;'an  island  in  the  eastern  seas, 
the  lai^t  and  most  westerly  of  the  Sun- 
da  islimds,  separated  fit)m  the  continent 
by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Java 
bv  the  straits  of  Sunda.  It  is  divided 
obliquely  by  the  equator  into  almost  equal 
parts,  and  its  general  direction  is  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E. ;  lat  of  one  extremity  5P5& 
N.,  of  the  other  5P  5&  8.  It  is  about  lOOO 
miles  long, and  165, on  an  average,  broad; 
square  mues,  about  160,000.  A  chain  of 
high  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  island,  and  the  ranges  are,  in 
many  parts,  double  and  treble.  Mount 
Ophir,  immediately  under  the  equ'moctial 
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line,  is  BUpposed  to  be  the  highest  Tisible 
from  the  Bea,  its  summit  bemg  elevated 
13,842  feet  above  that  level.  Amone  the 
ridges  of  mountains  are  extensive  plains 
of  great  elevation,  and  of  temperate  Cli- 
mate, the  most  valuable  and  best  inhabit- 
ed portion  of  the  island.  Here,  too,  are 
found  many  large  and  beautiful  lakes. 
The  ridges  of  mountfuns  fie  towards  the 
western  shore;  in  consequence,  aU  the 
greatest  rivers  are  found  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  climate  varies  with  the  height 
of  the  j;round ;  but  on  the  plains,  the  heat 
is  not  so  ^at  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  position;  the  Siermometer,  in  the 
greatest  beat,  about  two  o'clock  P.  M., 
generdly  fluctuating  from  S3P  to  85^:  at 
sunrise,  it  is  usually  as  low  as  70^.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile ;  the  population  for 
the  most  part  thin  ;  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  ffli  impene- 
trable forest  The  most  important  article 
of  cultivation  is  rice,  of  which  there  are 
many  different^  species.  Of  articles  of 
commerce,  the  most  abundant  is  pepper, 
formerly  obtained  in  greater  quantities  than 
at  present.  Other  jHoductions  are,  gum- 
benzoin,  camphor,  cassia,  cotton,  coffee, 
&c.  The  upas  (q.  v.)  tree,  and  the  gigan- 
tic rafflesia  (q.  v.),  are  among  the  vege- 
table curiosities.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  and 
fossil  productions ;  has  long  been  famous 
for  gold,  which  is  still  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  and  has  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  tin.  It  produces  a  great 
Irariety  and  abundance  of^fruits,  and  wild 
animals,  as  elephants,  tisers,  rhinoceroses, 
alligators,  &c. ;  also  birds  of  various  kinds. 
The  inhabitants  are  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size :  their  limhs  are  for  the  roost  part 
slight,  but  well  shaped.  The  women  flat- 
ten the  noses  and  compress  the  skulls  of 
children  newly  bom ;  and  the  males  de- 
strov  their  beards.  The  inhabitants  have 
made  but  little  progress,  generally,  in  the 
arts  of  industry,  mough  they  excel  in 
some  particular  manufactures.  The  Ma- 
lay language  is  eveiy  where  spoken  along 
the  coasts  of  Sumatra.  (See  Malays^ 
Among  the  modern  political  divisions  or 
the  island,  the  principal  are  the  empire  of 
Menancabow  and  the  Malays,  the  Achi- 
neese  (see  ^cheen)f  the  Battas  (q.  v.),  the 
Rejangs,  and  the  people  of  Lampong. 
The  Dutch  first  began  to  form  setdements 
on  the  coasts  in  1666,  and  in  1685;  the 
English  also  established  themselves  at 
Bencoolen.  (a.  v.)  In  1825,  the  presiden- 
cy of  Bencoolen,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Fort  Marlborough,  was  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  in  return  for  Malacca,  (q.  v.)  The 
lattei  were  already  in  possession  of  Pa- 


dang,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  western 
coast,  and  of  Palembang  (25,000  inhabit- 
ants), on  the  eastern  coast  Previous  to 
the  late  revolution  in  the  Netherlands, 
they  were  making  preparations  to  reduce 
the  whole  island.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles  (q.  v.)  was  the  first  European  who 
penetrated  to  the  interior  of  die  island, 
which  he  crossed  from  Bencoolen  to  Pa- 
lembang. See  Marsden's  Historif  of  Su' 
tncrfro,  and  Anderson^s  Mission  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra  (Edinb.,  1826, 
2  vols.). 

Summer  ;  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  season  comprehended  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August;  the  warmest 
period  of  tho  year.  South  of  the  equator, 
the  summer  corresponds,  in  time,  to  our 
winter.  The  entire  year  is  also  sometimes 
divided  into  the  summer,  or  warm  season, 
and  the  winter,  or  cold  season.  The 
astronomical  summer  begins,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  the  sun  has 
reached  its  greatest  northern  elevation, — 
therefore  alx)nt  June  21, — and  ends  when 
it  crosses  the  equator  the  second  time 
in  the  year,  about  September  23.  Not- 
withstanding the  changes  in  the  signs  of 
the  ecliptic,  produced  by  the  precession 
(q.  V.)  of  the  equinoxes,  the  ancient  siffns 
of  summer  have  remahied  in  the  calendar. 
In  the  northern  hemisfrhere,  they  are 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo ;  in  tiic  southern,  Cap- 
ricorn, Aquarius,  Pisces.  Our  summer 
takes  place  at  the  time  when  the  earth  is 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  hence  moves  the  slowest  The  di- 
ameter of  the  sun,  therefore,  appears  con- 
siderably smaller  at  this  season  than  in 
winter,  and  the  summer  of  the  liorthern 
hemisphere  has  ninety-thi^e  and  a  half 
days, — a  few  days  more  than  the  winter, — 
and,  therefore,  more  than  the  summer  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  distance  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  his  rays  have  much  more  effect 
than  in  winter,  because  thev  fall  more 
directly  upon  the  northern  hemisphere. 
He  also  rises  much  sooner,  and  sets  much 
later,  and,  therefore,  describes  a  much 
greater  arc  in  the  heavens  than  hi 
winter.  At  the  time  when  he  has  reached 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  ascends  highest 
in  the  neavens,  and  remains  longest  c3x>ve 
the  horiaion ;' and  we  might,  therefore, 
suppoSiB  that  thisivoutd  be  the  period  of 
the  greatest  heat  But  experience  shovra 
that  the  greatest  heat  generally  takes 
place  in  Augiist,  throusbout  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere,  rar  beyond  the 
polar  circle.  The  reason  of  this  circum- 
stance is^  that,  in  August,  the  influence 
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of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time  on  tlie  eiuth,  and  that,  within  the 
polar  circle,  as  &r  as  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  degree  from  the  pole,  the  ice  has 
been  thawed  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  moderated ;  hence  the  wind  which 
blows  from  those  northern  regions  to  the 
south  is  milder. — See  Meyer's  ManaaL 
of  Phfaical  Jbtnmomy^  Theory  of  ihe 
Earth,  and  Meteorology  (Grerman,  Got- 
tingen,  18051^ 

SUMTER,  Thomas,  a  distinguiBhed  par- 
tisan officer,  durinff  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  died  June  1,  1832,  at  his 
residence,  near  the  BracUbrd  spring 
South  Carolina,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
the  ninety-eighdi  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  militaiy  career,  he 
was  severely  tried  by  adversity,  and  ac- 
quired such  circumspection  and  pru- 
dence, that  the  entmirises  which  he 
subsequently  conducted  were,  for  the 
most  part,  crowned  with  brilliant  success. 
He  gave  the  first  check  to  the  success  of 
the  British  in  South  Carolina,  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780.  The  afibirs 
of  the  state  then  wore  the  moM  gloomy 
aspect ;  the  citizens  were  in  the  deepest 
despondency,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  further  resistance,  when  colonel  Sum- 
ter, at  the  head  of  u  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, who  had  been  forced  to  retreat, 
returned  to  the  state,  raised  again  the 
standard  of  opposition,  and  revived  and 
maintained  the  spirits  of  the  people  1^  a 
series  of  gallant  achievements.  He  first 
routed,  July  12, 1780,  at  Williams's  planta- 
tion, a  marauding  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my's army,  commanded  by  captain  Huck, 
a  miscreant  who  had  excited  universal 
abhorrence  by  his  cruelty  and  profanity. 
In  the  same  month,  he  made  attacks  on 
the  posts  of  Rocky  mount  and  Hanging 
rock,  the  first  of  which  was  completely 
successfli],  as  would  have  been  the  sec- 
ond, also,  could  he  have  restrained  the 
insubordination  of  his  troops,  and  de- 
stroyed their  avidity  for  plunder  and 
liquor.  He  destroyed,  however,  the 
prince  of  Wales's  regiment.  Soon  after, 
ne  captured  a  convoy  of  stores  passing 
fit>ra  Ninety-Six  to  Camden ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, encamping  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy,  he  was  surprised  by 
Tarieton,  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
many  men  and  all  the  prisoners  and 
stores  that  had  recently  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  was  next  attacked  near  Broad 
river  by  Wemyss,  who  was  repulsed,  and 
lie  himself  wounded  and  taken.  Maior 
Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, states,  that  lord  Comwallis  wrote. 


inmMdiately  after  this,  to  TarleUm,  «I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sumter  is  in  no 
condition  to  sive  us  further  trouble ;  he 
certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in 
this  country."  He  was  accordin^y  at- 
tacked by  Tarieton,  in  his  strong  position 
on  Blackstock  hill,  vnth  the  iisual  impet- 
uosity of  that  officer,  who,  however,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  a  severe  loss, 
leavmg  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the 
victor.  In  this  action,  Sumter  received 
a  severe  wound,  which,  for  a  considerable 
time,  arrested  his  career ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  able  to  take  the  field,  than  he 
again  appeared  as  an  active  partisan, 
boneaking  up  the  British  posts  in  the  lower 
country.  About  this  period,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  or  brigadier-general. 
On  one  occasion,  lieutenant-colonel  Hamp- 
ton, commanding  under  him,  dispersed  a 
large  body  of  tories,  near  Dorchester. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  both 
regulars  and  militia,  Sumter  next  com- 
pelled lieutenant-colonel  Coats  to  destroy 
his  stores,  at  Monk^  corner,  and  abandon 
his  position.    Important   services    were 

X'n  performed  by  Sumter  at  Eutaw, 
r  which,  the  enemy,  retiring  within 
their  lines,  seldom  ventured  beyond  the 
gates  of  Charleston.  General  Sumter 
was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
American  congress,  first  as  a  representa- 
tive, and  then  a  senator,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  respect  He  is  thus  described  in 
Lee's  Memoirs : — **  Sumter  was  younger 
than  Marion,  who  was  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  larger  in  fitime,  better  fitted, 
m  strength  of  body,  to  the  toils  of  war, 
and,  like  his  compeer,  devoted  to  the 
flreedom  of  his  country.  His  aspect  was 
manly  and  stern,  denoting  insuperable 
finrmess  and  lofly  courage.  Determined 
to  deserve  success,  he  risked  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  associates  witliout 
reserve." 

Sun.  This  ma^ificent  luminarr,  the 
great  source  of  light,  heat,  and  life,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  circular  and  resplendent 
disk;  fiom  which  appearance,  and  the 
observation  of  the  souur  spots  (described 
below),  it  follows  that  this  body  has  a 
form  nearly  s[)herical,  and  turns  round  its 
axis  once  iu  about  twenty-five  and  a  half 
days,  because  a  sphere  only  can  appear  to 
the  eye  like  a  circular  disk  in  all  positions. 
The  true  relation  of  the  sun,  not  only  to 
our  earth,  but  to  all  the  planets  of  our 
system,  has  been  known  since  the  discov- 
eries of  Kepler.  The  primary  planets, 
accompanied  by  their  moons,  revolve 
about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which 
have  but  little  eccentncity  the  sun  Itself 
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being  atnated  in  a  focus  common  to  all 
these  eliipses.  His  mean  distance  firon^ 
tlie  earth,  which  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined, with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  the 
observation  of  his  parallax  (see  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  article),  amounts,  in 
round  numbers,  to  about  95,000,000  miles : 
the  sun,  therefore,  is  above  400  times  ftr- 
ther  distant  from  us  than  the  moon ;  and 
a  cannon  ball  which  moves  600  feet  in  each 
second,  would  require  about  26  years  to 
roach  it  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  moon :  it  is  somewhat  above  half  a 
de^e ;  yet,  according  to  the  various 
pomts  of  the  earth's  orbit,  from  which  we 
observe  the  same,  varies  somewhat — a 
necessary  consequence  of  tlie  elliptical 
form  of  this  orbit  The  conclusions  which 
we  draw  from  the  differences  in  the  an- 
jiarent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  to  the 
different  distances  of  this  body  from  the 
earth,  ajo^^e  perfectly  with  what  we  learn, 
respecting  tue  same  subject,  from  other 
sources ;  so  that  this  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  settled.  The  mass  of  the 
sun,  which  exceeds  that  of  all  the  planets 
toother  800  times,  is,  in  proportion  to  that 
on>ur  earth,  according  to  Fiazzi,a8  339,630 
to  1 ;  the  diameter  exceeds  that  of  the  earth 
112  times,  the  surface  12,700  times,  the 
solid  contents  1,435,000  times.  The  earth 
appears,  as  Biot  savs,  by  this  statement,  a 
mere  grain  of  sand,  compared  to  the  sun, 
which,  again,  in  his  turn,  is  but  a  point 
in  infinite  space.  Respecting  the  physi* 
cal  structure  of  the  sun,  astronomers  have 
entertained  difierent  opinions,  from  times 
immemorial.  The  hypothesis  of  Herschel 
is,  that  the  sun  is  an  opaque  body,  having 
on  its  surface  mountams  and  valleys,  like 
the  earth,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  constnn'ly  filled  with  lumi- 
nous clouds.  These  sometimes  open  in 
particular  places,  and  allow  the  body  of 
the  sun  to  be  seen ;  hence  the  appearance 
of  solar  spots.  This  hypothesis  seems  to 
lie  preferable  to  that  of  Laplace  (who 
imagines  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  body), 
because  it  aUows  us  to  conceive  that  the 
sun  is  inhabited,  whi  jh  better  agrees  with 
tbo  wise  use  made  of  space  by  a  benefi- 
cent Omnipotence. 

ParaUaz  (^  the  Swi. — ^ParaUax  and 
horizontal  parallax  have  been  explained 
in  the  article  Parallax.  The  horizonted 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  known  with 
greater  accuracy  since  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk  in  1761  and  1769. 
As  the  orbit  of  the  earth  includes  that  of 
Venus,  the  latter  must  sometimes  appear 
between  us  and  the  sun.    The  duration 


of  such  a  iFBiiflH  for  the  centre  of  the 
earth  inav  be  calculated ;  and  on  com- 
parinff  this  with  the  duration  actually  ob- 
served on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  the 
difference  of  the  two  results  enables  us  to 
deduce  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun, 
and  hence  the  distance  of  the  two  lumi- 
naries from  each  other.  In  this  way  the 
mean  -horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has 
been  estimated  by  Dur&jour  at  &  &\  and 
by  Biot  at  8^  7\  which  makes  tlie  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  fit»m  the  earth  amount 
to  23,439  times  the  radius  of  the  earth 
(which  is  about  4000  miles  in  length),  or, 
in  round  numbers,  94,000,000  miles.  If 
this  horizontal  parallax  is  taken  but  one 
tenth  of  a  second  smaller,  we  must  add 
to  this  distance  an  amount  equal  to  215 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  ex- 
plains the  difference  in  the  statements  of 
the  distance.  This  distance  having  been 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we 
possess  the  measure  of  our'whole  plane- 
tary system,  as,  according  to  the  second 
law  of  Kepler  (q.  vX-  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  of  tne  planets  fit>m  the 
sun  are  a^  the  squares  of  the  periods  of 
their  revolutions  (which  have  Umf  been 
known).  Therefore  the  detennining  of 
this  distance  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Ren)ecting  the  transit  of  Venus,  see  La* 
Innde's  Mronomu,  Enke's  Ditiance  qf 
the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  by  the  Transit 
<^  Vtnus  in  1761,  and  the  Trangit  t^  Ve- 
nus in  1769  {\a  German^  (See  JVanaii,) 
Spots  on  the  Sun, — Spots  of  irregular 
form  are  often  observed  m  the  disk  of  the 
sun  (q.  v.),  in  greater  or  less  number. 
They  appear  in  the  centre  dark,  and  to- 
wards the  margin  have  a  whitish-gray 
umbra,  which,  however,  is  often  observed 
spreading  over  large  surfoces,  without 
that  black  centre.  They  originate  and 
disappear,  sometimes  quickly,  and  with- 
out apparent  cause,  in  the  middle  of  the 
disk ;  iMit  more  frequently  are  observed 
to  rise  on  die  eastern  margin,  and  move 
towards  the  western,  where,  thirteen  days 
after  being  first  seen,  they  disappear,  and 
again  appear  on  the  eastern  margin  after 
a  little  longer  period.  The  spots  appear 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days.  At  particular  seasons,  they 
move  over  the  sun  in  straight  lines;  at  all 
other  times,  in  lines  more  or  less  curved ; 
and  the  paths  described  by  different  spots 
observed  at  the  same  time  are  always  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  always  have  their 
curvature  and  position  determined  by  the 
season.  They  appear  broadest  when 
near  the  middle  point  of  their  passage. 
All  this  is  satis&ctorily  explained,  if  Uie 
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spots  are  eomidered  to  adhere  to-the  auti, 
and  the  latter  is  considered  to  turn  ac* 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  signs  round  its 
axis,  which  is  iucUned  at  an  angle  of  83^^ 
to  the  eclipdc  of  th<)  earth.  The.  real 
duration  or  this  rotation,  as  deduced 
from  the  apparent  rotation  of  twenty- 
se^en  days,  is  equal  to  twepty-five  days. 
This  difference  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  earth,  from  which  this 
rotation  is  observed,  ^s  itself  moving 
in  the  mean  time.  HerschePs  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  these  spots  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  part  of  this  article. 

Su2f-DiAi.    (See  Dial.) 

SuffOA  Isi«AXDs ;  a  group  of  islands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Fanher  India.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Suma- 
tra, Borneo  and  Java.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  ttraits  of  Sunda  lie  between  Suma- 
tra and  Java. 

Sunoat;  the  first  day  in  the  week, 
which  has  its  name  from  the  smij  as  this 
day  was  aheady  called  dUs  solis  with  the 
Romans.  It  is  celebrated  by  Christians 
in  commemoration  of  Christ's  having  risen 
on  the  tirst  day  of  the  week.  It  was  also 
on  the  iirst  day  of  the  week  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  poured  out  upon  the  disciples. 
We  have  given  a  history  of  the  Christian 
Sunday  under  the  article  SabhtUkj  and 
shall  hero  only  refer  the  reader,  for  more 
information  on  some  points,  to  Hallam's 
QmsUtutional  History  of  England  (ch. 
vii.  viii.).  In  the  church  services  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Sundays  are  named  from  the 
feasts  which  precede  them,  or  from  the 
collects  or  passages  of  Scripture  with 
which  the  religious  service  was  formerly 
commenced  on  the  several  Sundays  :^- 
1.  Sunday  afUr  AVio  Ytar^  so  called 
when  new  vear  begins  on  one  of  the  four 
last  days  of  the  week.  2.  Sundays  after 
Epiphany,  which  vary  from  one  to  six, 
according  to  the  time  of  Easter.  3.  Sep- 
tua^enma  (a.  v.).  Sexagesimal  and  Esto 
nnOu  (in  the  Enfflish  church,  qumquagesi- 
ma  (q.  V.)  Sunday),  The  third  has  its 
Latin  name  from  the  be^nning  of  the 
lesson  of  the  day  (Psalm  Ixxi,  3).  4.  iS^- 
days  in  LenL  (q.  v.)  Their  names  are 
taken  from  the  words  with  which  the  les- 
8c»is  of  the  day  begin :  htoocanit  (Psalm 
zci,  15);  RtmimsceTe  (Psalm  xxv,  6|; 
Oeti2i  (Psalm  xxv,  15) ;  Laiare  (Isiuan 
livi,  10);  Judica  (Psalm  xliii,  1);  Palma- 
rum,  Palm  Sunday,  (q.  v.)  5.  Sundays 
i^fter  Easter,  six  in  number,  which  almost 
all  have  names  of  rejoicing :  Quasimodo- 
reniH  (1  Peter  ii,  2),  or  Whitsunday  (see 
l^eniecost) ;  Misericordias  Domini  (Psalm 
zxiii,  6,  or  PSalm  Izzzix,  3);  Jubilate 
(Ftaabn  hm,  1) ;  CaniaU  (I^Mlm  zcvi,  1); 


RogaielMBSL  vii,  7\\  Exaudi  (P^m  xzvii, 
7).  a  Sundays  qfter  Trimly.  The  feast 
of  Trinity  was  established  in  1150.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  Sundays  is 
twenty-seven :  the  number  depends  upon 
the  time  of  Easter.  The  later  Easter 
fells,  the  more  Epiphany  Sundays  and 
the  fewer  Trinity  Sundays  are  there.  7. 
Sundays  in.AdienU  .(See  Mveni.)  8. 
Sunday  qfter  Christmas,  so  called  when 
this  festival  falls  upon  one  of  the  fin>t  four 
days  of  the  week,  reckoned  from  Mon- 
day. (See  IMiwds.)  In  the  English 
church,  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Easter  is 
called  Sunday  after  ^  Ascension,  and  the 
seventh  fFhUsundmf. 

SuNOAT  LsTTKR.  (Sco  Dominical 
Letter.) 

SuNOAT  Schools.  The  founder  of  the 
modern  Sunday  schools  was  Mr.  Raikes 
(q.  v.),  editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Eng- 
land) Journal.  Struck  with  the  wretched 
appearance  of  a  number  of  children 
whom  he  saw  playing  in  the  street  in  the 
suburbs,  he  was  informed  by  an  inhabit- 
ant to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  that 
on  Sundays,  when  they  were  released 
from  work,  and  the  few  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  any  instruction  during  the 
week,  were  let  loose  from  school,  they 
presented  a  more  afflicting  sight  of  mise- 
ry and  vice.  This  observation  immedi- 
ately suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the 
profenation  of  the  day  might  be  prevent- 
ed by  puttinff  them  to  school ;  and  he  en- 
gaged sevenu  women,  who  kept  schools  in 
Uie  neighborhood,  to.  receive  such  chil- 
dren as  he  should  send  to  them  on  Sun- 
days, and  instruct  them  in  reading  and 
the  catechism,  paying  each  of  them  a 
shilling  fer  their  day's  work.  He  soon 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren, distributed  books  among  them,  gave 
them  advice,  settled  their  quarrels ;  and 
the  effects  of  his  benevolent  exertions 
were  so  striking,  that  his  example  was 
followed  by  other  charitable  persons  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  in  a 
few  years  Sunday  schools  were  establish- 
ed in  almost  every  part  of  England.  Mr. 
Raikes  made  his  first  experiment  in  1781, 
and,  in  1786,  it  was  estimated  that  250,000 
children  were  receiving  instruction  in 
Sunday  schools.  (See  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  giving  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  Gentleman's  Magazme,  voL 
fiv,  p.  410, 1784.)  A  Sunday  school  so- 
dety  was  Ibmied  in  1785  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Sunday  schools  bv  pecuniary 
aid,  &c.,  the  schools  having  been  at  first 
taught  by  hh^  teacheis.  Gratuitous  in- 
struction was  a  great  hnprovement  in  the 
system,  and  appears  to  luive  become  gien- 
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erel  aboar  ]80a  In  1809;  the  Unt  Sun- 
day achfpol  union  was  formed  in  London, 
and  tlie  example  was  soon  imitated  in 
many  large  towns  and  some  of  the  coun- 
ties. In  18^  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  in  £ngland  under  the  care  of  the 
established  church  was  about  8000,  with 
550,450  pupils:  the  number  of  those 
established  by  dissenters  is  also  very 
great  The  Scotch  Sabbath  evenhig 
schools  (first  established  in  Edinburgh  in 
1787)  arose  from  the  English  Simday 
schools,  but  are  modified  by  the  circum- 

Smce  that,  as  nearly  all  the  children  in 
at  country  are  taught  to  read  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools,  the  Sabbath  evening 
schools  are  more  entirely  devoted  to  di- 
rect religious  instruction  than  the  Sunday 
schools.  In  th  is  country,  the  first  Sunday 
schools  were  opened  at  New  York,  in 
1816^  and  they  nave  since  multiplied  rap- 
idly, and  overspread  the  whole  country. 

SUNDERBU2VD8 ;  8U  extensivc,  woody, 
inhospitable  district  of  Hlndoostan,  inter- 
sected by  the  mouths  of  the  Ganses,  in 
the  south  ^mrt  of  tlie  country  of  Beu^^al. 
This  district  is  about  10,000  sauare  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  intersected  dv  innume- 
rable rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are 
salt ;  and  through  the  whole  tract  nothing 
but  brackish  water  is  found;  and  it  is 
generally  uninhabited,  except  by  tigers 
and  deer.  The  navisation  by  boats 
through  the  Sunderbun&  is  very  roman- 
tic, and  boats  coming  down  to  Calcutta 
in  the  hot  season  are  obliged  to  take  this 
route.  The  trees  are  all  of  small  size,  not 
useful  for  timber,  but  very  valuable  in 
afibrding  a  supply  of  fiiel  for  Calcutta 
and  other  towns  on  the  river. 

SuiTDERLAND ;  a  markct-towu  and  sea- 
poft  of  fTngland,  county  of  Durham,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  Here  the  mali|f- 
nant  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  m 
England  in  1831.  With  Monk  Wear- 
mouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth,  it  forms 
one  connected  town.  The  High  street 
is  spacious,  and  tolerably  handsome, 
e^Mcially  the  central  pert,  which  rises 
with  a  considerable  ascent.  Some  of 
the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
but  of  late  years  the  ^erel  appearance 
of  the  town  has  been  improved.  Of  its 
public  buildincs,  the  church,  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  meeting- 
houses for  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
I»endent8,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unita* 
rians,  the  exchange,  &C.,  are  the  princi> 
paL  Hie  harbor  is  formed  by  two  piers, 
OD  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  river. 
The  von  bridge  consists  of  an  arch  of  iron 
fiiune-work,  thrown  over  the  river,  237 
foet  span,  and  rising  100  feet  above  4lie 


level  of  llie  water;  so  that,  ships  of  400 
tons  can  sail,  under  it,  by  stiikiiiff  their 
top-gallant  masts.  The  trade  of  Sunder- 
land has  been  long  on  the  increase.  Coal 
is  the  staple  articte  of  export,  emplo^n^ 
600  craft  The  manufactures  are  chiefiy 
of  flint  and  bottle  glass,  earthen  ware,  cop- 
peras. Coal  is  the  staple  article  of  export. 
Ship-building  is  earned  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent By  the  reform  bill  it  returns,  with 
the  Weairmouths,  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment Population  of  the  whole  town  in 
1821,33,911.  267milesnoithfirom  London. 

Sun-Dew  (droHra),  These  delicate 
plants  are  found  in  marshes  and  moist 
places.  They  attract  attention  chieflv 
from  their  leaves,  which  are  all  radical, 
and  fringed  with  hairs,  each  of  which 
supports  a  globule  of  pellucid,  dew-like 
liquor,  even  in  the  honest  weather.  The 
fiowera  are  small,  and  mostly  white ;  but 
in  one  North  American  species,  they  are 
conspicuous,  and  of  a  fine  purple  co1<n:. 
These  plants  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  unexpended  leaves  rolled  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fems-^  disposition  al- 
most unique  among  phfBnogamou8plant& 
The  mosi  common  species,  Z>.  roiundir 
foUoj  is  an  acrid,  caustic  plant,  which  cur- 
dles milk,  removes  waits  and  corns,  and 
takes  awLy  freckles  and  sunburn :  distil-, 
led  with  wine,  it  produces  a  verv  stimu- 
lating spirit ;  and  it  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a  tincture,  spiced  and  sweetened. 

Sun-Fish  (orthagariscus) ;  acartilasi- 
nous  fish  of  a  very  sinsular  form :  me 
body  is  compressed,  broad,  abruptly 
trancated,  resemblinf,  in  fact,  the  head  of 
a  large  fish  separated  from  the  body :  the 
mouui  and  eyes  are  very  small.  Its 
nearly  circular  form,  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  sides,  together  with  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the 
night,  have  obtained  for  it  very  generally 
the  appellations  of  sun  or  moon-fish. 
While. swimming,  it  turns  upon  itself  like 
a  wheel.  It  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
often  attaining  the  diameter  of  four  foet, 
and  sometimes  even  that  of  twelve, 
and  weighing  fixim  three  to  ^ye  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  very  fiit,  and  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  oil ;  but  the  flesh  is  ill  tasted, 
and  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor.  It 
is  found  in  all  seas,  firom  the  arctic 
to   the  antarcdc  circle.    Two  or  three 

r^ies  are  known.  In  the  U.  States, 
same  name  is  often  applied  to  a  fish 
of  the  perch  family  (jpostoftf),  of  a  com- 
pressed and  elevated  tonn,  very  common 
m  most  of  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
feauapomotisiB  peculiar  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  several  species  are  now  known* 
SuN-Fi.owER  (hdkuUhua) ;  a  genus  o^ 
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pkntSy  80  called  from  the  idml  reaom- 
maoee  of  the  yellow  flowen  to  tfaeflun 
widi  his  golden  nys.    The  root  is  mostly 
perenmal ;  the  stem  herbaceoas,  uprig^ 
and  often  very  taD ;  die  leayes  opposite 
or  alteniatey  undivided,  often  rigid   and 
seafaroas ;  the  flowera  large  and  temuna], 
uaoaDy  disposed  in  a  corymb.    It  belongs 
to  the  annposiUt,    The  species  are  nurae- 
noBy  and  mostly  inhabit  North  America. 
The  gigantic  smi-flower  (A  annum),  so 
common  in  our  iprdens,  is  a  native  of 
Peru.    The  root  0  annual ;  the  stem 
thick,  cylindrical,  rough,  from  six  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
petjokte,    luge,   and   somewhat  heait- 
shaped ;  the  iwwenr,  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  so  inclined  ssto  take  nearly 
a  vertical  poation,  and  usually  are  turned 
tovnuds  the  south;  they  have  the  disk 
very  faonre,  and  the  rays  short  in  propor- 
tion,   'flie  seeds  form  excellent  nounsh- 
ment  for  poultry  and  for  cage  birds ;  and 
an  edible  oil  hais  also  been  exjjiospod  from 
thenk — H.  iubemuM  is  a  nadve  of  Brazil, 
and  has  been  extensiveljr  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  sake  of  its  mberous  roots, 
winch  are  used  as  a  substitute  te  the  po- 
tato.   It  is  often  caDed  JeruioUm  arU- 
dbefte,  the  fint  term  being  a  corruption  of 
the  Italian  yrwdginuoU ;  and  the  latter 
has  been  applied  to  it  firom  the  resenn 
blanee  in  the  flavor  of  the  roots  to  that  of 
the  common  artichoke.    These  roots  are 
eaten  cooked  in  various  manners,  but 
are  not  so  generally  liked  as  potatoes; 
neither  are  tney  so  nourishing  or  whole- 
some t  they  are,  however,  excellent  for 
sheep  and  other  domestic  animals  during 
the  winter  season.    The  plant  flourishes 
in  every  soil,  requiring  little  attention ; 
but  in  a  good  soil  the  roots  are  larger  and 
of  a  better  quality.    When  once  planted, 
they  may  be  left  for  years  upon  the  same 
ground,  as  there  are  always  enough  rooti 
remaimng  for  reproduction,  afler  the  re- 
moval of  all  that  are  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  aliment.    The  season  in  which 
thevare  dvg  up  for  use  is  from  about  the 
miodle  of  eepCember  to  November.    80 
extremely  productive    is  this  valuable 
plant,  that  oetween  seventy  and  eighty 
ions  of  the  roots  are  said  to  have  been 
ebiahied  in  one  season  fioma  sinffle  acre  of 
groond*    This  plsnt  grows  to  tiie  height 
of  ettht  or  nine  foot:  uieflowerB  are  much 
smalwr  than  those  of  thepreoedmg. 

BumrA ;  with  the  ancient  northern 
tribes^  tiie  goddess  of  the  sun.  Her 
kiedier  vras  Mani,  god  of  the  moon.*    In 

*  In  GenDU,  the  ton  (Soime)  is  feminine,  and 
the  moon  (JfiMtf)  mafeaKne. 
VOL.  XIL  6 


honor  of  her,  a  boar  was  &ttened  through 
the  ^ear;  and  at  the  be^pnningof  Febru- 
ary, it  was  sacrificed,  with  many  ceremo- 
nies. Eight  daya  before  Janu^,  the 
boar  was  carried  to  the  ruler  of  tiie  coun- 
tiy,  and  on  its  back  the  principal  men  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance.  The 
image  of  Sunna  was  a  haS^naked  wo- 
man, standing  upon  a  column,  with  rays 
round  her  head.  Before  her  breast  she 
held  a  radiant  wheel  with  out-stretched 


SuitifA,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
(See  iSumtdet.) 

SuHNiTEs;  those  Mohammedans  who 
recMve  the  Sumia{le.  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tions relating  to  Mohammedanism)  as  of 
equal  importance  vrith  the  Koran.  There 
are  several  diversities  in  the  copies  of  the 
Sumuu  Those  of  the  PersianB,  Arabians 
and  Afiricans  are  entuefy  opposed  to  each 
other;  hence  the  various  sects.  The  ad- 
herents of  Ali,  who  reject  the  SutmOf  and 
regard  Ali  as  Mohammed's  successor  in 
the  dignity  of  high-priest  (for  instance, 
the  Persians),  are  called  by  the  Sunnites 
(tiie  Ottoman  Turks)  Shxitei  (i.  e.  her- 
etics). 

SuovxTAURiLiA ;  s  Roman  sacrifice, 
usually  offered  afiter  the  census  of  the 
people  had  been  taken.  It  consisted  of  a 
nog  (9ui)f  a  sheep  (wis),  and  a  steer  (teti- 
ru») ;  hence  the  name.  All  these  animals 
were  males. 

Superior;  the  largest  lake  in  Nortii 
America,  and  the  largest  body  of  firetdi 
vrater  that  has  been  discovered  in  any 
part  of  die  globe.  Its  length  is  difierent- 
ly  estimated  by  travellers  and  geo|p»- 
phera:  some  make  it  490  or  500  miles 
long, and  1700  in  circumference;  others, 
350  miles  long,  and  1500  miles  \fk  cir> 
cumference.  Its  widest  part  is  said  lo 
be  190  miles.  This  is  the  most  western 
of  the  neat  chain  of  lakes,  which  dis- 
charge meur  watera  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its'^snrface  is  641  feet  above  the  Atlantic 
It  is  900  feet  deep.  Its  waters  are  verv 
pure  and  transparent;  and  it  abounds 
with  trout,  white  fish  and  sturgeon.  The 
names  of  tiiese  fish  are  likely  to  convey 
diminutive  ideas  both  as  to  numben  and 
quantity;  but  we  must  think  of  trout 
ouite  equal  in  size  to  the  cod  of  the  New- 
&undland  banks,  and  of  white  fish  snd 
sturgeon  comparatively  large.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  trout  exceeds  twelve 
pounds,  and  many  weirii  fortv,  and  some 
even  fifly  pounds.  Tnese  fish  exist  in 
such  numbers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  they  irill  supply  the  whole  country 
m  the  north-west  section  of  the  U.  States, 
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and  Upper  Canaday  with  dried  fish,  when 
that  oountiy  shall  be  peopled  by  many 
millioiis.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
,also  abound  with  them.  This  lake,  and 
the  others,  also^  abound  with  pike,  pick- 
erel, carp,  basBj  herrin^and  numerous 
other  kinds  of  fish.  The  great  lakes, 
finom  the  comparatiye  shallowness  of  theur 
beds,  and  the  circumstance  that  their 
waters  possess  le»  specific  gravity  than 
those  of  the  ocean^— «nd  it  may  be  finom 
other  causes, — ^when  swept  by  the  winds, 
raise  waves  more  rou^  and  dangerous 
than  those  of  the  sea,  though  not  quite 
so  mountainous.  It  has  been  oftm  as- 
serted that  they  have  diumal  and  septen- 
nial fluxes  and  refluxes.  This,  howev- 
er, is  not  an  established  ftct;  and  we 
are  certain  that,  even  if  they  exist,  they 
are  irregular  and  incon8iderBdi>ie.  The 
waters  of  lake  Superior  are  partly 
derived  0t>mthe  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes,  covered  with  wild  rice,  which  sup- 
plv  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  are  slimy  and  unpalatable  until 
tbe^  find  their  level,  and  undergo  the 
action  of  the  lake,  where  they  become 
transparent,  and  lose  theur  swampy  taste. 
The  lower  strata  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  never  gain  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer. A  bottle  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  there  filled,  in  midsum- 
mer, feels,  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
as  if  filled  with  ice-water.  The  shores 
of  this  lake,  e£n)eciallv  on  the  north  and 
south,  are  rocky  and  nearly  barren.  In 
some  places,  the  coast  is  veiy  rough,  and 
highly  elevatod.  The  lake  is  of  difficult 
navigation ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  its  becoming  a 
pathway  fer  all  vessels  of  strength  wd 
good  size.  It  contains  many  islands, 
isle  Royal,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  miles  long,  and  fwty  broad.  It 
receives  more  than  thirtv  rivers,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  lake  Huron  by  the 
river  or  strait  of  St.  Marv.  The  piiurtd 
roekSf  so  called  from  their  appearance, 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  towards 
the  east  end.  They  are  an  exbnordinary 
natural  curiositjr.  They  fenn  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  aOO  feet  high,  extending 
about  twelve  miles.  They  present  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  having  numerous  pro- 
jections and  indentations,  and  vast  cav- 
erns, in  which  the  entering  waves  make 
.  a  jarring  and  tremendous  sound.  Among 
.  the  olijects  here  which  attract  particular 
attention,  are  the  cascade  La  Portailleand 
the  Doric  arch.  The.eascade  consists  of 
a  eonsiderable  stream,  {Hncipitated  firam 
the  height  of  about  asirsai^  feet  by  a 


ainale  ]eup  into  the  lake.  It  leaps  to 
such  a  distancew  that  a  boat  nu^paas  dry 
between  it  and  the  rocks.  The  Doric 
rodE,  or  arch,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art,  consisting  or  an  isolated 
mass  of  sandstone,  with  four  piUars  sup- 
porting an  entablature  or  stratum  of  stone, 
covered  with  soil,  and  a  handsome  growth 
of  pine  and  spruce  trees,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  hi^  The  only 
outlet  to  this  lake  is  St  Mary's  strait. 
This  extends  to  lake  Huron :  others  con- 
nect the  other  lakes;  and  the  combined 
waters  of  all  find  their  way  to  the  ocean 
by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  imagined,  that  the  St  Lawrence 
discharges  an  amount  of  water  that  is  at 
all  comparable  with  what  the  lakes  re- 
ceive. They  spread  over  so  great  a  sur- 
fiite,  that  the  evaporation  fifom  them  must 
be  immense.  InOT  are  scarcely  affected 
b^  the  spring  floods  of  the  hundreds  of 
nvers  which  they  receive ;  and  their  out- 
lets have  no  such  floods.  Like  the  ocean 
itself  these  mighty  inland  seas  seem  to 
receive  without  increaise,  and  to  impart 
without  diminution. 
SiTPERioa  Plarsts.  (See  Planets,) 
SuFEitNATU&ALisif,  a  word  chi^y 
used  in  German  theology,  is  contradistin- 
guished to  rationalism.  It  is  difficult  to 
S've  any  satisfectory  view  of  these  con- 
cting  religious  opinions,  within  our 
limits ;  but  the  subject  is  too  interesting  to 
be  wholly  passed  over.  In  its  widest  ex- 
tent, supematuralism  is  the  doctrine,  that 
religion  and  the  knowledge  of  God  re- 
tjpm  a  revelation  from  God.  So  &r  there 
is  no  difference  of  sentiment.  All  admit 
that  God  cannot  be  conceived  o(  except 
on  the  supposition  that  he  has  manifested 
himself;  out  the  next  step  gives  rise  te 
disagreement  What  is  tnis  manifesta- 
tion or  revelation,  fix>m  which  we  derive 
the  knowledge  of  God  ?  Some  conceive 
such  knowlc^lge  to  be  conveyed  only  by  a 
direct  external  communication  from  God ; 
to  which  it  is  objected  that  freedom  of 
feith  and  knowledge  would  be  thereby 
destroyed^  and,  at  the  same  time,all  exam- 
ination of  true  religion,  and  distinction  of 
it  firom  superstition  and  fenaticism,  would 
cease.  To  this  supematuralism,  which 
considerB  religion  as  something  supeniat- 
ural,  excluding  the  fi-ee  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man,  is  opposed  the  other 
extreme,  that  religion  is  founded  on  hu- 
man reason  alone,  and  can  dispense  with 
a  revelation  fi»m  God.  But,  ffenerally 
vpeakmf,  the  words  stq^ematwrdism  and 
raUonaltsm  are  used  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  religion.  Rationalism 
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WMuntMiw  that  tlie  Christian  religion 
must  be  judged  o(  like  other  phenmnena, 
by  the  only  means  which  we  have  to 
judge  with,  viz.  reason.  It  often  goes 
ftrtner,  and  asserts,  that  Jesus  was  only 
a  man  of  an  elevated  ohancter,  who  pu- 
rified religion  fitxn  corruption,  and  incul- 
cated noUer  views  respectmg  God,  and 
the  destiny  of  man,  than  those  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
oefiNre  him,  and  preached  and  practised  a 
purer  morality,  which,  through  God's  ftr 
vor,  became  widely  diffused.  All  notions 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  these, 
they  say,  ought  to  be  considered  as  addi- 
tionsto  the  simplicity  of  Christianity,  and  to 
be  set  aade,  or  rejected.  Supematuralism 
considers  the  Christian  religion  as  an  ez- 
traofdinaiy  phenomenon,  out  of  the  cur- 
cle  of  natqnu  events,  and  as  communi- 
cating truths,  above  the  comprehension  of 
human  reainn.  Jesus  is  that  person  of 
the  Godhead  who  brought  this  supernat- 
ural Aiith  to  men,  and,  oy  his  blooo,  saved 
the  human  species  fiom  the  lost  state  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  bv  the  ftU  of 
Adara^  rose  again,  and  no w  nues  the  world 
with  God  i&  Father.  Human  reason 
must  therafon  receive,  unconditionally, 
the  mysterious  truths,  divinely  communi- 
cated in  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  this 
is  the  only  way  to  leam  the  truth  and  ob- 
tam  salvation.  These  views  are  variously 
modified ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  im- 
portant questions,  many  believe  that  both 
run  into  eztremes ;  tliat  in  the  <me,  too 
much  is  claimed  for  human  reason,  whilst 
in  the  othei^  feeling  has  an  undue  ascen- 
dency; that  supematuralism  has  depth 
without  cleamess,  and  rationalism,  such 
as  we  have  represented  it,  cleamess  with- 
out depth.  This  intermediate  party,  who 
by  some  have  been  termed  fxManaUita, 
whilst  the  extreme  party  are  called  ky- 
pernttionmUtU,  say  that  supematuralisin 
removes  religious  truth  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  human  understandmg,  And  even 
beyond  the  poaribiUlY  of  recognition.  If, 
say  they,  divine  trath  is  somemhiff  which 
comes  entirely  fiiom  without,  and  is  un- 
connected with  other  trath,  where  is  our 
capacity  to  recognise  it?  The  revelation 
of  the  omnipresent  Ruler  of  the  wwld, 
whicl^  nepades  all  af;es,  is,  they  fiirther 
say,  anmhilated,  if  Christianity  has  no  con- 
'  nexion  with  that  revelation,  or  manifes- 
tation, and  if  it  is  essentiaUy  difierent  fix>m 
what  existed  before,  or  witiiout  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  allow  that  the  hy- 
penrafionaliats  nusunderstand  the  charac- 
ter of  human  reaaon,  and  oppose  it  to 
Chriitiamty,  so  as  to  reduce  this  to  an  or- 


dinary subject  of  human  judgment  Chris- 
tianity they  consider  as  mtermediate 
between  these  two  views,  as  presentmg  in 
Christ  the  sublimeet  union  of  man  with 
God,  whilst  it  leaves  to  theologieal  sci- 
ence the  task  of  unfoldii^g  the  full  extent 
of  revealed  trath. 

•Superstition  ;  the  eiror  of  those 
who,  in  their  opinions  of  the  causes  on 
which  the  fiite  of  men  depends,  believe 
or  dJsbeUeve,  without  judgment  and 
knowledge.  The  external  causes  by  which 
the  fiite  of  men  is  decided,  are  God 
and  nature;  and  acconfingly  there  is  a 
religious,  and  a  philosoplucal  supersd- 
ticm.  Superstition  shows  itself  either  in 
deriving  natural  efl^ts  fiY>m  supernatural 
causes,  attributmg,  for  iostance,  an  un- 
common  disease,  .connected  with  strikinff* 
i^mptoms,  to  the  influence  of  some  evu 
spirit,  or  in  believing  such  events  as 
accidentally  follow  each  other  to  be 
united  by  invisiUe  connexiims ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  considerinjif  a  comet  a  messenger 
of  oislress,  because  it  has  happened  some- 
times, that,  after  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  a  misfortune  has  ttiken  place.  It 
is  imposBible  to  point  out  all  thekfaids  of 
superstition,  as  they  have  existed  among 
difierent  nations,  and  to  estimate  the  mel- 
ancholy efiects  which  they  have  had  on 
human  virtue  and  happiness.  Yet  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  fix  tue  limits  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and  many  an  assertion  or  opinion^ 
which  has  been  rejected,  at  one  tune,  as 
mere  superstition,  has  been  proved;  in 
later  times,  to  be  founded  in  trath.  Med- 
ical science,  in  particular,  affords  many 
such  instances. 

SuppLKMENT  or  AN  Arc,  iu  geoiuetiy', 
is  the  number  of  degrees  that  it  wants  of 
bein^  an  entire  semicircle ;  as  eonaUmeni 
signifies  what  an  arc  wants  of  being  a 
quadrant  In  literature,  Buwkmerd  is 
an  appendage  to  a  book,  whicn  supplies 
what  was  deficient  in  it 

Supporters,  in  heraldiy ;  figures  stand- 
ing on  the  scroll,  and  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support 
<»■  hold  up  the  same.  They  are  sometimes 
human  figures,  and  at  other  times  animals, 
and  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

Sdprek A.CT.  According  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  St  Peter  was  not  only  the  head 
of  the  apostolical  college,  but  the  pastor 
of  the  universal  churdi.  The  Roman 
pontifiT  18  the  successor  of  this  prince  of 
theapoedes,  and,  like  him,  has  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  a& 
believers,  without  exception,  owing  nim 
respect  and  obedience.  The  council  of 
Trent  declared  that  the  sovereign  pontifiT 
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18  the  Ticar  of  God  upcm  earth,  and  has 
supreme  power  over  all  the  church.  The 
extent  of  the  authority  thus  assumed  by 
the  pope,  is  different  in  different  countries, 
and  the  whole  doctiine  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy is  of  course  rejected  by  the  Prot- 
estant, Greek  and  other  churches.  In 
1534,  Henry  VUl  assumed  the  title  of  the 
only  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  church 
of  En^and.  The  oath  qfnqfremacy  (that 
is,  of  renunciation  of  thepi^  supremsr 
cy),  with  the  oath  of  abiuration  (q.  vA 
was  formerly  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  in  office,  and  might  be  tendered,  1^ 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  all  persons 
suspected  of  disaffection  in  England. 
Some  modifications  of  the  law  requiring 
this  oath  were  made  in  1793  (see  Cath- 
olic EmetndpaUan) ;  but  it  was  still,  with 
the  decLarstion  against  transubetantiation, 
the  inyocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  requisite  as  a  qu^ification 
£>r  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  and 
for  holdmg  certain  offices,  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Catholic  reliefbilL  Tins  bill  re- 
peals all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
quires of  a  Roman  Cathdic  peer,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  conunons,  &c.,  be- 
sides the  oath  of  allegiance  and  alguration, 
the  fbUowinff  oath  of  supr^nacy:  I  do 
declare  that  u  is  not  an  article  of  my  &ith, 
and  that  I  do  regec^  renounce  and  abjure 
the  opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated 
or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  other  au- 
thori^  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  de- 
posed or  murdered  by  dieir  subjects,  or 
DY  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  1  do  de- 
clare that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prmce, 
prelate,  person,  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  supenorinr  or  preemi- 
nence, direcdy  or  indirectly,  within  this 
reahn. 

Supreme  Couiit  of  the  U.  States. 
(See  Cotarta  of  the  U.  iSKotes,  paragraph  3.) 

Sueat;  a  city  ofHindoostan,  in  Guzerat, 
(m  the  Taptee,  twenty  miles  fiiom  its 
mouth ;  Ion.  73^  a'  K;  lat  2P  W  N. 
The  population  was  estimated,  in  1796,  at 
800,000 ;  the  returns  of  1816  gave  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  325,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  populous  cities  of 
India,  and  was  formerly  called  the  impe- 
rial port,  and  was  the  place  whence 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to 
Mecca,  often  at  &e  expense  of  govern- 
ment The  articles  of  its  commerce  were 
of  the  richest  kind,  viz.  diamonds,  pearis, 
goldj  musk,  ambergris,  apices,  indigo, 
altpetre,  silk,  and  ^me  cottons.  But  sinee 
the  rise  of  Bombay,  its  commerce  has 


much  declined,  and  now  consists  chiefly 
of  raw  cotton,  a  few  of  its  own  manufiic- 
tures,  and  articles  imported  fiom  Guzerat. 
The  greater  niunber  of  vessels  that  now 
enter  the  port  are  Arabs.  All  large  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Swallow  roads,  where 
they  are  somewhat  exposed  to  storms ;  but 
the  anchorage  is  good.  The  value  of  the 
exports,  in  1811,  amounted  to  3,964,523 
rupees.  Surat  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  three  others  by  a  brick  ram- 
part and  ditch..  It  also  possesses  a  strong 
citadel,  surrounded  by  an  esplanade.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  people ; 
but  the  Parsees,  or  fire  worshippers,  are 
most  affluent.  In  1807,  there  were  reck- 
oned 1200  Paisees  of  the  sacerdotal  class, 
and  12,000  of  the  laity.  The  hospital  for 
the  preservation  of  maimed  or  diseased 
animals  was  formerly  occupied  1^  rats, 
mice,  bugs,  &c  The  squares  ofthecfty  are 
larse,  the  streets  spacious,  but  not  paved, 
and  the  dust  troublesome.  The  larger 
houses  are  flat  roofed ;  the  houses  of  the 
common  people  hich  roofed.  The  civil 
administration  of  this  city  has  been  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  East  India 
company  once  1800. 

Suan,  in  arithmetic  and  alsebra,  de- 
notes any  number  or  quantity  mat  is  in- 
commensurable to  uni^ ;  otherwise  called 
an  imdioinal  number  or  quantity.  (See 
irrational  QwudUy.) 

SuaoEET  (from  the  Greek  x^^t  the  hand, 
and  ^w,  work);  that  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  which  cures  or  prevents  diseases 
bv  the  application  of  the  hand^dther  un- 
aided or  with  the  aid  of  instruments. 
War  early  made  the  heating  of  wounds 
more  important  than  the  curing  of  dis- 
eases, \riiich  were  then  less  frequent,  on 
account  of  the  simple  manner  of  living. 
Fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Melam- 
pus,  Chiron,  and  his  djsciple  iEsculapius, 
accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedition  in 
the  quality  of  surgeons ;  and  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  two  sons  of  JSsculapiua,  Ma- 
chaon  and  Podalirius,  took  care  of  the 
wounded  Greeks.  The  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian physicians,  at  a  later  period,  cultivat- 
ed suraery  and  medidne  together,  as  is 
proven  by  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Ga- 
len, Celsus,  Paulus  of  if^gma,  Albucasis, 
&c.  However,  in  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates, some  surgical  operations  were  kept 
separate  fipom  medicine.  In  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates,  lithotomy  was  fort>idden  to 
physicians.  The  Arabians  also  fek  an 
avenion  for  operations,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  physicians 
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to  opente  themflehw.    The  Romanfl  left 
them  geneFBllv  to  their  slayes.    In  the 
middie  tgee,  the  practice  of  the  healing 
ait  was  almoflt  excluaiyely  confined  to 
the  monks  and  priests.    But,  in  1163,  the 
council  of  Tours  prohihited  the  clergy, 
who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Ohtistian  Europe, 
from  per4brmin(|[  any  bloody  operation. 
Surgs^  was  bamshed  j&om  the  universi- 
ties, under  the  pretext  that  the  church 
detested  all  bloodshed.     Medicine   and 
sur^^ery  were  now  completely  separetedi 
This  separation  was  the  more  easily  ef> 
fected,  since  the  bath-keepers  and  boirfoerB 
had  undertaken  the  practice  of  surgery. 
At  the  time  of  the  crusades  (from  1100), 
many  diseases  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  East,  particularly  into  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  which  caused  the 
frequent  use  of  baths,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  bathing-houses.    In  France,  the 
company  of  barbers  was  formed,  in  1096^ 
when  the  archbishop  William^  ot  Rouen, 
forbade  the  wearing  of  the  beard.  These 
bath-keepers  and  barbers  remained  fbr 
several  centuries  in  possession  of  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery.    Ineanwhile  the  mists  of 
the  middle  ages  disappeared.    Etdi|Hit- 
ened  by  anatomy,  surgery    assumed  a 
new  fcmn ;  and  the  womes  of  Bereninrio 
de*  Carpi,   of  FaUopius,   of  Eustachius, 
&e.,  were  the  true  source  of  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  Amlnt)6e  Par6  enriched 
this  sdence,  which  had  been  degraded  by  ' 
its  union  with  the  barber's  trade.    B;^  the 
discoveries  of  CsBsar  Magatus,  Fabricius 
ah   Aquapendente,   Wiseman,   William 
Harvey,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  surgery 
made  new  progress.    In  1731,  the  surgi- 
cal academy  "was  established  in  France, 
which  soGD  became  celebrated  throughout 
Europe.    Mar^chal  la  P^rronie,  liunar- 
tini^re,  &C.,  were  distinguished  surgeons. 
Tlie  collection   of  memoirs    and  prize 
writing  of  the  surgical  academy  contains 
the  histoiy  of  this  flourishing  period. 
There  are  preserved  the  labors  or  J.  L. 
Petit,  Garengeot,  Laiaye,  Lecat,  Sabatier, 
and  of  several  other  practitioners.    The 
emulatioii  of  afl  Europe  was  excited  by 
such  an.  example.    At  this  period  flour- 
ished, in  England,  Cheselden,  Douglas,  the 
two  M onros,  Bhsffp,  Alanson,  Pott,  Smel- 
lie,  the  two  Hunters ;  in  Italy,  Molinelli, 
Bertrandi,  Moscati;  m  Holland,  Albmus, 
Beventer,  Camper;  in  Germany  and  the 
ncMth  of  Europe,  Heister,  Zach,  Plainer, 
Stein.  Rdderer,  BUguer,  Acroll,  Callisen, 
Them,  and  Richter.    Bown  to  the  end 
if  die  last  century,  the  French  surgical 
academy   contained  many  distiKguiahed 


members.  Besanlt  (q.  v.)  became  the 
chief  of  the  new  school.  Besides  the 
surgical  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Strasbuig, 
and  particularly  that  of  Montpellier  (where 
Delpech  distinguished  himself),  which 
has  not  always  affreed  with  that  of  Paris, 
are  celebrated.  Now  that  surgery  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  medicine,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  exact  anatomical  Imowledge,  it 
advances  with  certainty  towards  perfec- 
tion. All  surgeons,  however,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  penbrming  great  operations. 
Some  of  the  necessary  qualities  may  be 
acquired  l^  practice ;  but  some  of  them 
must  be  received  fiom  nature.'  Sam. 
Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Sursery,  &c. 
(fourth  edition),  and  Riclierana's  Ori^n 
of  Modem  Surgery  (fifth  edition,  Paris), 
are  much  celebrated. 

Surinam  ;  a  territory  and  colony  of  South 
America,  in  Guiana,  belonging  to  the 
Netheriands,  lyiiM^  west  of  French  Gui- 
ana and  east  of  En^ish  Guiana;  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Atiantic,  east  by  the  river 
Maroni,  south  by  a  country  of  the  Indians, 
and  west  by  the  river  Courantyn.  It  is 
about  150  miles  ^m  east  to  west,  and  up- 
wards of  sixty  from  north  to  south ;  square 
miles,  about  11,000 ;  population,  57,000. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Surinam, 
from  which  the  colony  takes  its  name,  the 
Courantyn,  Copename,  Seramica,  and 
Maroni.  The  nrst  only  is  navigable:  the 
others,  though  long  and  broad,  are  so  shal- 
low, and  so  crowded  with  rocks  and  small 
islands,  that  they  are  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  Europeans ;  nor  ai-e  their  banks 
inhabited,  except  by  Indians.  In  aU  of 
them  the  water  rises  and  ftdls  fbr  more 
than  sixty  miles  firom  the  mouth,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stoppage  of  the  fieshes  by 
the  tide.  In  the  Maroni  is  found  a  peb- 
ble caUed  the  Maroni  dittmond.  The 
climate,  which  was  formerly  extremely 
&tal  to  Europeans,  has,  wiuim  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  much  improved,  by  the 
increased  population  of  the  colony  and 
the  better  clearing  of  the  ground.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dry 
seasons.  The  highest  heat  during  the 
hot  season  is  stated  at9P;  the  common 
temperature  from  75^  to  84^.  This  equal 
degree  of  heat  is  owing  to  sea-breezes, 
which  regularly  set  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
continue  till  ^ve  P.  M.,  cooling  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  constant  stream  of  delightful 
air.  The  setdements  are  chiefly  on  the 
Surinam  and  its  branches.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producinff  sugar,  coflee,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  maize,  and  indigo.  The  un- 
cultivated parts  are  covered  with  im- 
mense  fi>re8ts,  rocks,   and   mountams; 
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some  of  the  latter  emiefaed  with  a  nurie^ 
of  nujieral  productions.  The  river  8un- 
naoiy  which  gives  name  to  the  colony, 
rises  firom  mountains  in  the  interior,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  flows 
into  tlie  Atlantic,  Ion.  55""  4(y.  W.,  lat.  6^ 
25^  N.  It  is  about  four  mUes  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
deep,  at  low  water  maik,  the  tide  rising 
and  fidling  above  twelve  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  craft  120  miles.  Parama- 
ribo, twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  safe  and 
convenient  harbor,  with  an  active  com- 
merce, and  contains  a  population  of  8000 
whites,  and  several  th6usand  free  blacks, 
slaves,  &C.  The  English  have  several 
times  been  in  possession  of  Surinam,  but 
finally  restored  it,  in  1815,  to  the  Dutch 
government. 

SuRRET.    (See  Howard,  Jfenry.) 

SuRROOATE ;  one  who  is  substituted  or 
appointed  in  the  room  of  another :  as  the 
biwop  or  chancellor's  suirogate  (from  the 
Ladn  nmrogart). 

SuRsoLiD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra; 
the  fifth  power,  or  fourth  multiplication 
of  any  number  or  quantity,  considered  as 
aK>ot    (See  Root.) 

SuRTURBRAirn,  fossil  wood,  impregni^t- 
ed  more  or  less  with  bitumen,  is  found  m 
great  abundance  in  Iceland.  A  bed  of  it 
extends  nearly  through  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is, 
in  feet,  a  subterranean  ferest,  unpregnated 
with  bituminous  sap,. and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rocks. 
Branches  and  leaves  are  pressed  toeether 
in  a  compact  mass ;  but  the  fibres  of  each 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  Thesurturbrand 
is  used  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly  in  their 
smidiies,  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  so  little  mineralized  as  to  be 
employed  fer  timber. — Surtur  m  the  name 
of  the  northern  god  of  fire.  (See  Mrtk- 
em  Mfthobgy,) 

8i7RVETiNe,.in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  art  of  measuring  the  angular  and  line- 
ar distances  of  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
delineate  their  several  positions  on  paper, 
and  to  ascertflon  the  superficial  area,  or 
space  between  them.  It  is  a  branch  of 
applied  mathematics,  and  supposes  a  good 
Imowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
It  18  of  two  kinds,  land  surveying  and 
marine  surveying,  the  ft>rmer  having  gen- 
erally in  view  the  measure  or  contents  of 
ceitain  tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the 
poidtion  of  beacons,  towers,  shoak,  coasts, 
&c  Those  extensive  operations  which 
have  ibr  their  object  the  determination  of 
die  latitude  and  kmgitude  of  places,  and 


the  length  of  terrestrifeJ  ares  in  difibrent 
latitudes,  also  fiUl  under  the  genefaltemi 
atcnHwrng,  though  they  are  finquentljr 
callea  tngonmndncai  swvofs,  or  geod^ttc 
operations^  and  the  science  itaelf  geodety. 
mee  Trigonometrv,  Degrees,  Heigids,  and 
TriEmf^\  Land  surveying  consists  of 
three  distmct  operations:  1.  the  measur- 
ing of  the  sevend  lines  and  an^es;  2.  pro- 
tracting or  laying  down  the  same  on  pa- 
per, so  as  to  form  a  correct  map  of  an 
estate  or  country ;  3.  the  computation  of 
the  superficial  contents,  as  found  by  die 
preceding  operation.  Various  instru- 
ments are  used  fer  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  dimensions,  the  most  indispensable  of 
which  is  the  chain  commonly  cidled  Gvn- 
tei*s  chain,  which  is  22  yards  long,  and  is 
divided  into  100  links,  each  7.92 inches: 
10  of  these  square  chains,  or  100,000 
square  links,  is  one  acre.  This  is  used 
fer  takinff  the  linear  dimensions  when  the 
area  of  the  kmd  is  required;  but  when 
only  the  position  of  objects  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, a  chain  of  50  or  100  feet  is  more 
commonly  used.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is 
fiiequently  saved  by-  having  proper  instru- 
ments fer  measuring  an^es.  The  most 
usual  and  the  best  adafSed  fer  this  pur- 
pose are  the  circumferentor,  theodolite 
and  semicirele.  The  surveycvr's  cross,  or 
cross-stafiT,  is  likewise  very  convenient  fer 
raising  perpendiculars.  For  surveying  in 
detail,  the  plain  table  is  the  best  instru- 
ment. Of  the  German  works  on  this 
subject,  Meyer's  UnterridU  zur  praktischen 
Gtomdrit  (1815),  and  Lehmann's  .^n- 
toeisung  zur  ruMigen  Erkenmmg  undge- 
nauen  AbbUdung  der  ErdohexflaM  (1812), 
deserve  to  be  recommended.    (See  7b- 

»U8.  FER  Coll.  Qn  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nals in  En^^and,  the  usage  at  the  assizes 
is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or 
list  of  all  the  prisoners'  names,  vrith  their 
separate  judgments  in  the  maivin.  For 
a  capital  fek>ny,  the  sentence  **  Itenged  by 
the  neck"  is  written  opposite  the  prison- 
er's name.  Formerly,  in  the  days  of 
Latin  and  abbreviation,  the  phrase  used 
was  «ttf.  |9€r  coS.,  fermspendotur  jMT  cotftim. 

SnsQUEHAififA,  the  largest  river  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  fermed  by  two  branches 
which  unite  at  Northumberland.  The 
east  branch  rises  in  Otseso  lake,  in  New 
York :  the  western  branch  rises  m  Hont- 
ingdon  county,  Pennqiylvania.  After 
their  junction,  the  river  flows  south-^ast 
into  the  head  of  Ches^Make  bay,  and  is 
one  and  one  feurch  mile  wide  at  us  mouth. 
It  is navigaUeonly  five  miles. 

Sussex,  Augustus  Fnderie,  doke  aS, 
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rink  MR  of  G«M>i|[e  ni,  and  teeoiid  «tir* 
▼lYiitf  brother  of  the  present  king^  was 
boni  Jan.  27, 1773,  and  received  hia  edit- 
catioD,  with  his  brotfaen,  the  dukes  of 
Cnmbeiland  and  Cambridge  (see  the  ar- 
ticles), at  Gr6ttiDgen.  He  then  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  spent  four  yean  at  Rome, 
where,  in  1793,  he  married  lady  Augusta 
Murray,  daughter  of  the  Cath<dic  earl  of 
Dunmore,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Abman  Catholic  church.  On  their  re- 
tuni  to  Enffland,  tbey  were  agam  married 
by  bans  in  London ;  and  the  duke  ofiered 
to  i^jp  bis  chums  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  ramily,  on  condition  that  his  mar- 
riage should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  after  declared  invalid  by  the 
ecdesiafitical  court,  as  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  royal  marriage  act,  12  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  11,  which  declares  that  no  de- 
scendant ofGeorfe  II  sliall  be  capable  of 
contracting  matnmony  vrithout  the  con- 
sent of  the  king.  On  the  publication  of 
this  sentence,  lady  Augusta,  who  had  be- 
come the  mother  of  two  children,  sepa- 
rated from  the  duke,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  retirement  In  1861,  the 
prince  was  created  earl  of  Inverness  and 
duke  of  Sussex,  and  received  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £12,000  per  aimum, 
which  was  subsequently  increased  by  the 
addition  of  £9000.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
duke  that  he  hos  never  applied  for  any 
grant  from  parliament,  and  that  he  has 
paid  his  debts  fully  from  the  savings  of 
his  penaon.  The  duke  is  an  easy  speak- 
er, and  has  often  ^)oken  in  the  house  of 
lords,  particulariym  favor  of  measures  for 
the  nuief  of  Catholics,  and  usually  ad- 
dresses the  manv  charitable  and  literary 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Ho 
has  been  for  a  long  time  president  of  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  has  recently  been  elected 
preddent  of  the  royal  socieQr.  He  has 
Deen  the  fiiend  arid  patron  of  learned 
men,  and  is  himself  a  scholar.  He  has 
collected  a  valuable  library,  particularly 
rich  in  Bibles  and  dictionaries.  A  cata- 
logue has  been  puUished  by  Pettigrew 
{jSibliolheea  Suiiexiana,  1828).  In  his 
political  principles,  the  duke  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  whi^aad  was  consequent- 
ly in  the  opposition  during  the  regency 
imd  reign  of  nis  brother  George  IV.  His 
fiberal  opinions  in  politics,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  ftvor  of  the  queen  (see 
QaroUne  AuHa),  estranged  him  from  the 
court;  but  a  recopcilStion  took  place 
during  the  king^s  last  illness.  The  chil- 
dm  or  die  duke  by  lady  Augusta  Murray 
bear  the  name  of  II'Este. 


dessMETZR,  Franck  Xavier;  a  com- 
poser at  Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Saheri,  ttid, 
from  1795,  attached  to  me  imperial  opera 
at  Vieima.  He  died  in  1609,  thirty-seven 
years  old.  He  composed  several,  operas, 
and  supplied  those  parts  of  Moraut's  re- 
quiem which  that  great  master  left  tinfin- 
ished.  • 

Suttee,  or,  more  properly,  Sati;  a 
word  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language 
of  the  Hindoos,  meaning  ^nine,  and  hence 
extensively  applied  to  their  female  deities, 
and  to  acts  of  purification,  especially  to 
that  preeminent  species,  the  self-immola- 
tion of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  deceased  husband.  The  name  of 
this  horrid  sacrifice  is  commonly  written 
8UtUe  by  the  English ;  but  saii  is  the  C4>r- 
rect  mode  of  spelling  it,  according  to  the 
orthographical  system  of  sir  W.  Jones. 
The  origin  of  satiism,  or  sutteeism,  is 
buried  in  mythologv.  The  goddess  Sati, 
to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  her  hu.s- 
l)and  Iswara  by  her  father's  neglect  to 
invite  him  to  an  entertunment,  consum- 
ed herself  before  the  assembled  gods.* 
To  lord  Bentinck,  govemor-ffeneral 
of  India,  lielongs  the  honor  of  having 
abolished  this  shocking  perversion  of  de- 
votion in  the  British  aominions.  This 
abolition  took  place  in  December,  1829. 
UntU  then,  the  British  government  had 
permitted  it,  provided  the  act  was  perfect- 
ly voluntary  (which  the  religion  of  Brah- 
ma also  prescribes),  and  if  notice  of  such 
resolution  had  been  previously  given  to  a 
magistrate,  who  was  required  to  see  tliot 
the  suttee  was  public,  and  that  all  tlie 
requisitions  of  the  law  were  fulfilled.  We 
learn  from  bishop  Heber's  Narrative  that 
the  opinions  of^  well-informed  men,  to 
whom  the  cause  of  humanity  was  equal- 
ly' dear,  were  divided  respecting  the  abo- 
lition of  these  self^acrifices,  some  believ- 
ing that  suttees  would  then  take  place  in 
secret,  and  be  more  common  than  before,, 
and  that  opportmiities,  moreover,  would 
be  afiR)rded  lor  many  murders.  The  peo- 
ple are  said  to  have  heartily  rejoiced  at 
the  abolition;  but,  what  may  well  sur- 
prise us,  the  East  India  Magazine  states 
that  an  English  lawyer  went  fiom  India 
to  England  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before 
the  privy  council,  made  by  some  Brah- 
mins in  Bencal,  against  lord  Bentinck's 
prohilntion  of  suttees.  The  same  journal 
statss  that  this  **  custom  had  its  orinn  in 
the  ezceerive  jealousy  of  the  early  Hindoo 
princes,  who,  with  a  view  to  prevent  then: 

*  See  Tod't  AmaU  mtd  AntiqmUitt  of  Ra- 
jatfhon;  also  the  renew  oT  it  in  the  Atterieaa 
Qaarteily,  munber  n,  December,  1891. 
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numerous  widows  forming  subsequent  at- 
tachments, availed  themselyes  of  their 
irresponsible  power;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  priests,  it  was  promulgated,  as  if  by 
sacred  authority,  that  the  wives  of  the 
Hindoos  of  every  caste,  who  desire  future 
beatitude,  should  inunolate  themselves  on 
the  demise  of  their  husbands.  Since 
1756,  when  the  British  power  in  India 
became  firmly  established,  upwards  of 
70,000  widows  have  been  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed! A  Brahmin  possesses  the  privilege 
of  marry  ingas  many  wives  as  he  pleases. 
Ununtu,  a  Brahmin  who  died  at  jBagna- 
pore,  had  more  than  one  hundred  wives: 
twenty-two  were  burned  at  his  death. 
The  lire  Was  kept  burning  three  days. 
He  had  married  ^ur  sisteiB,  two  of  whom 
.  were  burned  with  his  corpse.  A  short  time 
befbre  lord  Bentinck's  order,  a  rajah  in  the 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight 
wives  burned  with  his  bodv.**  So  far  the 
East  India  Magazine.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  self-immolation  is  in  part  owinff  to 
the  surprisinffly  little  value  which  Hin- 
doos put  on  human  life  (hence  so  many 
suicides,  infanticides,  immolations  and 
self-immolations),  and  to  the  relation  of 
the  Hindoo  wife  to  her  husband.  None  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  command 
the  suttee,  though  they  speak  of  it  as 
highly  meritorious :  it  is  believed  to  render 
the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  fiom  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  Brahmin.  (See  the  Vedtt,  &c., 
quoted  befbre  the  privy  council,  June  23, 
183S,to  support  the  above-mentiouedpeti- 
tion.)  The  rule  is,  that  the  act  of  the  veidow 
must  be  voluntary;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  fanaticism  or  cupidity  of 
relraons often  compels. the  Hindoo  wid- 
ow to  immolate  herself,  just  as  they  forced 
women,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  take  the 
veil,  which  also  is  required,  by  the  rules 
of  the  church,  to  be  voluntary.  The  cer- 
emonies of  a  suttee  are  various,  and  last 
from  a  quarter  of  an  h3ur  to  two  hours. 
Sometimes  the  widow  is  placed  in  a  cav- 
ity prepared  under  the  coipee  of  the 
husband;  sometimes  she  is  tud  bv  the 
body,  embracing  it.  If  the  husDand  was 
not  a  Brahmin,  it  is  not  required  that  the 
corpse  should  be  burned  with  the  widow : 
any  thing  which  belonged  to  the  deceas- 
ed— ^his  garments,  slippers,  waUdng-stafT— 
may  be  substituted  for  the  corpse.  There 
were,  according  to  official  report,  above 
forty  suttees  in  the  province  of  Ghaze- 
poor  in  I'i^ ;  And  several  had  taken  place 
not  reported  to  the  magistrate. 

ScwAEOFF-RiQUfiTZKOT,  Pctcr  Alcxis 
Wasiliowitsch,  count  of,  prince  Italinski, 


field-marshal  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Russian  armies,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished senerals  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, was  bom  at  Suskoy,  a  village  of  the 
Ukraine,  in  1730.    His  fiither,  an  ofiicer, 

? laced  him  in  the  militaiy  academy  at 
Petersburg;  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
Suv^Aoff  entered  the  service  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  cour- 
age in  the  war  against  Sweden.  In  1754, 
he  became  lieutenant,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  seven  years'  war 
(q.  v.),  received  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, in  1763.  In  1768,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  sev- 
eral campai^  in  Poland,  receiving,  in 
reward  for  his  coura^  and  conduct,  the 
crosses  of  three  Russian  orders  of  knight- 
hood. In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  ^vision  of  the  troops  under 
count  Roinanzofi^  and  completely  defeated 
a  portion  of  the  Tuikish  army  at  Turtu- 
key,  killing  several  of  the  enemy  vrith  his 
own  hand.  Crossing  the  Danube,  he 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  force 
under  Kamenskoy,  routed  the  army  of 
the  m9  ^endi  vrith  great  slaughter,  and 
the  capture  of  all  his  artillery.  In  1783, 
he  reduced  tiie  Budziac  Tartars  under 
the  Russian  yoke.  In  1787,  beinf  chief 
in  command,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  Kinlmni,  then  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  ede^  succeeded  in 
repulsing  his  assailants  with  considerable 
loss.  At  Oczakow  and  Fockzami  (at  the 
fbnner  of  which  places  he  received  a  se- 
vere wound)  his  daring  valor  was  equally 
displayed  ;  and,  in  the  September  of 
1789,  the  Austrian  troops,  under  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobura,  being'  sur- 
rounded, on  the  banks  of^the  Rimnik,  by 
100,000  Turks,  owed  their  ^reservation 
to  his  timely  arrival  with  10,000  Ruasians^ 
who  not  only  rescued  them  firom  a  de- 
struction that  appeared  inevitable,  but  oc- 
casioned the  utter  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
my. To  this  victory  he  was  indebted  for 
the  first  of  his  above-named  titles,  apd  the 
dignity  of  a  cofint  of  both  empires.  The 
next,  and  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of 
his  actions,  was  the  storming  of  Ismail 
(q.  v.),  in  1790.  This  stron^y  fortified 
town  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 
it  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  when 
Su  warofireceived  peremptory  orders  from 

Srince  Potemkin  (q.  v.)  to  take  it  without 
elay,  and  pled^  himself  to  execute  the 
task  asragned  him  in  three  days.  Of  the 
sacking  of  the  place  on  the  third,  arid  the 
indiscnminate  massacre  of  40,000  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  eveiy  age  and  sex,  the  ac- 
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noimtBof  the  period  give  the  most  revok- 
ing rqioits.  The  announcemeDt  of  his 
bloody  triumph  was  made  by  the  general, 
who  affected  a  Spartan  brevity  in  his  de- 
matches,  in  the  words  ''Glory  to  God! 
Ismail  is  ours."  Peace  being  proclsumed 
with  Turkey,  the  empress  (see  Catharine 
II)  had  leisure  to  mature  her  designs 
against  the  devoted  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
and  Suwarofi*  was  selected  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  cany  them  into  execution.  He 
marched,  accoidinriy,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  to  Warsaw,  destroying  about  20,000 
Poles  in  his  way,  and  end^  a  campaign 
of  which  the  unprincipled  partition  of 
the  country  was  the  result  (See  Praga^ 
and  PoiantL)  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
ceived a  field-marshal's  baton,  and  an 
estate  in  the  dominions  which  he  had 
contributed  to  annex  to  the  Russian 
crown.  The  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
his  actions  was  his  campaicn  in  ItaW  in 

1799,  when  his  courajB^e  and  genius  6r  a 
wlule  repaired  the  disasters  of  the  allied 
ibroesL  Paul  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Russian  forces  destined  to  act  with 
the  Au8triana,and  the  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny created  bun  field-marshal,  and  com- 
xnander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  troqw  in 
Italy.  He  gained  several  brilliant  vicUK 
ries  at  Piacenza,  Novi,  &c.,  and  drove  the 
French  fi:om  all  the  towns  and  fivtrassea 
of  Upper  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
semoes  with  the  tide  of  prince  BaUmkL 
But,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
plan  of  operations,  he  passed  the  Alps; 
and  the  defeat  of  Korsakoff  at  ZCbich  (see 
Mtt$shia\,  tofpdier  with  the  &ilure  of  the 
expectedf  assistance  firom  the  Austrians, 
oboffed  Suwaroff  to  retreat  from  Switzer- 
lamL  Paul,  offended  with  the  Austrian 
court,  now  recalled  the  prince,  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances ;  and  preparations  were 
made  for  his  triumphal  entry  into  Peters- 
burg. Meanwhile,  Suwaroff,  having 
evaded  an  imperial  order,  directing  the 
generalissimo  to  name  each  general  in 
turn  general  of  the  day,  by  apuointing 
prince  Bamtion  standing  general  of  the 
day,  was  declared,  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  to  have  deserved  censure,  and 
the  preparatiesis  for  his  triumph  were  sus- 
pended. Chagrin  at  this  diwrace  hasten- 
ed his  death,  which  took  place  May  18, 

1800,  sixteen  days  afker  his  arrival  at  Pe- 
terrimnr^~-Suwaroff  was  a  ramaricable 
man.  Though  feeble  and  sickly  in  his 
jTOUth,  he  had  acquired  a  sound  constim- 
tion  by  his  «mpfe  and  abstemious  mode 
of  life:  he  slept  upon  straw,  and  his 
whole  waidrobe  connsted  of  his  regi- 
mental uniform  and  a  sheepskin.    He  ob- 


served punctiliously  all  the  ceremonies  of 
his  reli^on,  and  never  ^ve  die  rignal  for 
battle  without  crossing  himself^  and  kissing 
the  ima^  of  Sl  Nicholas.  He  was  inflexi- 
ble in  his  purposes,  fidthful  to  hispronuseti, 
and  incomipdble :  in  courage,  promptness 
of  decision  and  action,  he  has  had  few 
equals.  His  contempt  of  money,  his  coarse 
manners,  and  his  intrepidity,  rendered  him 
the  fiivorite  of  his  soloiera ;  but  the  supe- 
rior officers  were  often  offended  by  the 
severity  of  his  discipline.  Although  ac- 
quainted vrith  several  modem  languages, 
he  never  entered  into  any  poUtical  or 
diplomatic  correspondence;  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  a  pen  was  unbe- 
coming the  hand  of  a  soldier.  Hb  ordere 
and  repwts  were  often  written  in  doggenl 
verse. 

SwABiA.    (See  Sbio&ui.) 

Swallow  {kinmdo).  The  air  seenos  to 
be  truljr  the  home  of  the  swaDows:  they 
eat,  drink,  sometnnes  even  feed  their 
young,  on  the  wing,  and  surpass  aU  other 
birds  in  the  untiring  rapioity  of  their 
flight  and  evolutions.  The  beak  is  shorty 
broad  at  base,  venr  much  flattened,  and 
veiT  deeply  cleft,  forming  a  large  mouthy 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  seizing 
winged  insects,  which  constitute  their  ac- 
customed food.  The  feet  are  very  short, 
and  the  wings  remaricably  long.  In  win- 
ter they  migrate  to  tropical  climates,  a  few 
days  being  sufficient  to  pass  fitim  the  arctic 
to  the  tonrid  zone.  In  the  spring  the^ 
return ;  and  it  has  been  found  uy  expen- 
ment  that  individuals  always  concie  oack 
to  their  former  haunts.  They  sweep  over 
our  fields,  our  rivers,  and  through  our 
very  streets,  easily  eluding  all  enemies  by 
then*  powere  of  wing.  We  have  six  spe-' 
cies  in  the  U.  States. — ^The  bam  swallow, 
(H.  fvfa)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  Here  it  is  ouroMm 
common  species,  always  seeking  the  soci-* 
ety  of  man,  and  very  frequently  attaching 
its  nest  to  the  raftere  in  bams,  &c.  The 
upper  parts  are  steel  blue,  the  lower  light 
cnesmut,  and  the  wings  and  tail  brownish - 
black ;  the  tail  is  gready  forked,  and  each 
feather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  is 
mariced  on  the  inner  vane  with  a  white 
spo^— The  white-bellied  swallow  (H.  vi- 
r%di8)  is  less  abundant  than  the  preceding, 
but  not  unfrequently  takes  possession  of 
the  boxes  intended  for  tlw  purple  mardn. 
The  upper  parts  are  light,  glossy,  ^p'eenish- 
blue ;  the  wings  brown-buick,  with  slight 
green  reflections,  and  the  whole  lower 
parts  pure  white :  the  tail  is  forked,  but 
sligbdy,  in  oomparison  vrith  the  bam  swal- 
low, from  whkh  it  may  also  be  distin- 
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guished  by  its  sailmgmore in  its  flisht.— 
llie  purple  mni^iH.  purpurea)  inhabits 
all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  Canada  to 
Hudson's  bay.  It  is  a  general  fiivorite, 
and  every  where  takes  up  its  abode  among 
the  habitations  of  men.  '  The  Indians  and 
Negroes  hang  up  gourds,  properly  hol- 
lowed, for  its  convenience;  and,  mthe 
more  settled  parts  of  the  Union,  oonnder- 
able  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
preparing  for  it  a  suitable  residence.  In 
the  coundy,  it  renders  essential  services, 
by  attacking  and  driving  away  crows, 
hawks,  eagles,  and  other  urge  birds.  Its 
note  is  loud  and  musical.  It  is  much 
the  largest  of  our  swallows.  The  color  of 
the  mfue  is  a  rich  and  deep  purplish  blue, 
wkh  the  wings  and  tail  brownish-black ;  the 
iemale  is  more  plainly  attured,  and  has  the 
under  parts  whitish,  with  dusky  andyel- 
lowish  stains. — ^The  bank  swallow  {Kri- 
paria)  is  common  in  the  U.  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  eastern  continent  UnJike  the 
others,  it  has  no  partiality  for  the  society 
of  man,  but  dwells  in  communities  along 
steep  gravelly  banks,  in  which  it  scratches 
out  ttorizontu  holes  fi>r  breeding  places. 
It  is  particubrly  fend  of  the  shores  of 
rivers,  and  is  found  in  immense  multitudes 
in  several  places  afong  the  Ohio.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  our^waUows.  The  color  is 
tffown  above,  and  beneath  whiter  with  a 
brown  band  across  the  breast — The  re- 
publican or  cliff  swallow  (H,Jkdoa)is 
oasiiy  distinguished  hy  its  even  tail.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  glossed 
with  violaeeottsjthe  imder  parts  whitish, 
tinged  wkh  femijpnous  brown;  the 
throat  and  cheeks  duk  ferruginous ;  and 
the  front  pale  rufeus.  The  note  is  veiy 
singular,  and  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing 
moistened  cork  round  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle. It  lives  in  communities,  building  in 
unsettled  places,  under  projecting  ledges 
of  rocks.  Tlie  nests  are  formed  of  mud, 
are  very  firiable,  and  somewhat  resemble,  in 
form,  a  chemistfs  retort  It  is  common 
about  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  within  a  few  years  has  become  fkmil- 
iar  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  States, 
as  well  as  m  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
even  in  Maine. — ^The  chimney  swallow 
( H,  peUugia)  difiers  widely  from  the  oth- 
ers, m  its  form  and  manners.  The  color 
is  entirehr  deep  sooty  brown ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  rounded,  having  the  shafts  ex- 
tending beyond  the  vanes,  sharp  pointed, 
strong  ancf  elastic,  by  means  of  which 
structure  the  bird  is  enabled  to  rest  against 
perpendicular  walls.  It  is  easily  <&stin- 
ffuished  in  the  air  by  its  short  lx>d^  and 
long  wings,  dior  quick  and  slight  vibra- 


tion, and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diving  ra- 
pidity of  flif^t  In  the  settled  parts  of 
the  country.  It  builda  only  in  vacant  chun- 
neys,  and  m  passing  up  and  down  pro- 
duces a  noise  somewhat  resembling  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  nest  is  small  and  shal- 
low, attached  by  one  side,  and  composed 
of  very  small  twigs  glued  together  with 
a  strong  adhesive  gum.  Sometimes  chim- 
ney swallows  congregate  in  immense 
numbers,  to  roost  in  certain  hollow  trees ; 
and  such  are  generally  noted  in  the  coun 
try  as  «*  swallow  trees."  While  roosting, 
the  thorny  extremities  of  the  tail  are 
thrown  in  for  support  The  birds'  nests 
of  China,  so  celebrated  as  an  article  of 
food,  are  the  &bric  of  a  small  species  of 
swallow,  found  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. 

SwAMMERDAH,  John,  a  very  distin- 
ipiished  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
m  1637.  His  father,  who  was  an  apoth- 
ecary, designed  him  for  the  church ;  but, 
as  he  preferred  physic,  he  was  allowed  to 
pursue  his  studies  m  that  profession.  He 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  quickly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  anatomical 
skin,  and  the  art  of  making  preparations. 
After  viffiting  Paris  for  improvement,  he 
returned  to  Leyden,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  in  1667,  and  about  the  same 
time  began  to  practise  his  invention  of 
injecting  the  vessels  with  a  ceraceous  mat- 
ter, which  kept  them  distended  when 
cold— a  method  fiom  which  anatomy  has 
derived  very  important  advantages.  En- 
tomology, however,  became  his  great  pur- 
suit ;  and,  in  1669,  he  published,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  a  General  History  of  In- 
sects. In  16^  appeared  his  MuxKulum 
^aturtB,  ieu  UUri  nudiebris  Ibhrica,  to 
which  was  added  an  account  of  his  new 
method  of  waxen  injection*.  Rendered 
hypochondriacal  by  intensi^  of  study 
and  other  causes,  he  became  totally  unfit 
for  society,  in  which  state  he  received  im- 
pressions from  the  mysticism  of  Antoi- 
nette Bourimon,  whom  he  followed  to  Hol- 
stein.  He  dterwards  returned  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  died,  in  1680.  Previously 
to  hu  death,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusi- 
asm, he  burnt  all  his  remaining  papers, 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  indigence,  had 
ah-eady  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  writ- 
inss  and  drawings  to  Thevenot  These, 
huf  a  century  afterwards,  came  into  pos- 
session of  Boerhaave,  who  caused  them 
to  he  published  in  Latin  and  DutchiUnder 
the  title  of  Bihiia  Ndturtty  iive  ERskria 
iMectiorum  %n  doMes  cerUu  reduetOj  &c. 
(dvols.,  folio,  Leyden,  1737).  This  publi- 
cation, which  has  been  tmndatea  mto 
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Gn^iflb  by  nr  John  Hilly  abomidB  with 
the  most  curious  diflcoverieB.  Besides  the 
works  before  mentioiied,  he  is  author  of 
.  Draetatua  Phv9ieo-An4MUmMO'Medicu$  de 
RtmraUone  {Leyden,  1679,  8ro^  and 
17l»,4to.). 

SwAK  {(Ofprns),  The  swans  are  so 
closely  alhed  to  the  duck  and  jpoose,  in 
their  anatomical  structure,  that  it  is  djffi- 
cnlt  to  point  out  distinctive  characters; 
aidioi^di  most  of  the  speeiesare  readily  rec- 
opiisea  by  their  external  £onn.  The  coUm: 
or  the  pluma^  is,  in  general,  pure  white ; 
a  Uack  spocies,  however,  has  been  lately 
£scoTered  m  New  Holland.  In  northern 
f>i!Tty*f^  the  swans  are  the  oniament  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which  they  seem 
to  preside,  fix>m  the  miyesty,  ease  and 
grace  of  their  movements.  They  swim 
nq;iidly,  and  their  fli|^t  is  powernil  and 
lonff  continued ;  they  live  in  society,  and 
feed  cMefly  on  the  seeds,  roots,  and  other 
parts  of  aquatic  plants,  but  eat  firogs,  in- 
sects, and  worms.  They  make  their  nesis 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  upon  the 
pound,  and  attain  a  {oreat  a^  liie  flesh 
IS  coarse,  daik-colored,  and  m  general  not 
much  esteemed.  The  tame  swan  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  red  bill,  havinjr  a  protu- 
berance on  tne  firont.  In  its  wud  state,  it 
inhabits  the  great  interior  seas  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  is  now  domesticated  in  all 
parts  of  that  continent  It  often  measures 
eight  ibet,  when  the  wings  are  extended, 
aiHl  weighs  twenty  or  twentv-five  pounds. 
Its  strength  is  such,  that  it  has  no  formi- 
dable enemy,  except  the  eagle,  ai^d  in  its 
batdes  with  this  antagonist  often  comes 
off  victorious.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat 
we  have  not  this  noUe  bird  UKxe  com- 
mon in  the  U.  States.  The  American 
vrild  swan  breeds  and  passes  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Arctic  re^ons,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  mupwles  to  temperate 
elimanes.  In  the  Auandc  states,  it  is 
bardhr  known  east  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  seems  to  be  a  fiivorite  resort  during 
the  winter  season. 

SwAir  RivxR ;  a  British  colony,  on  the 
western  coast  of  New  HoDand,  establish- 
ed in  1839.  It  is  situated  on  Swan  river, 
so  called  fitim  the  peat  number  of  black 
swans  seen  upon  it,  which  empties  into 
the  ocean  in  Tat.  dST'ie'  S^  Ion.  115^  4(y 
E.  SevMal  setdementi  have  been  form- 
ed, and  the  soil  is  represented  as  fertile. 
Swan  river  was  exploied  for  neariy  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  by  M.  Bailly,  min- 
enJogiit  to  the  expedkion  of  Baudm,  who 
Ibond  it  to  flow  over  calcareous  rocks, 
throudi  a  country  covered  with  thick  for- 
esee mgam  trees.    At.  the  point  where 


his  eiaminariop  ceased,  the  river  was  a 
third  of  a  mile,  in  width,  with  a  slow  cur- 
rent. A  group  of  islands  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  offers  some  roadsteads 
with  safe  anchoru^  for  large  vessels. 

SwxABORo.    (See  Sueabcrg,) 

Sweat.    (See  PersjnraUatu) 

SwxATine  SicKirxss,  in  medicine ;  a 
febrile  epidemic  disease,  of  extraordinary 
malignity,  which  prevailed  in  Enaland,  at 
diflerent  periods,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  spread  very  extensively  in 
the  neighboring  countries,  and  cm  die  con- 
tinent It  f^^ipears  to  have  spared  no  age 
nor  condition,  but  to  have  attacked  more 
particularly  persons  in  high  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  the  b^er  class.  Its 
attack  was  very  sudden,  producing  a  sen- 
sation 9f  intense  heat  in  some  particular 
part,  which  afterwards  overnpread  the 
whole  body,  and  was  followed  bv  profiise 
sweating,  attended  with  insatiable  thirst, 
restlesBness,  head-ache,  delirium,  nausea, 
and  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep,  to- 
gether with  great  prostration  of  strenath. 
The  patient  was  nequendy  caxried  on  in 
one,  two  or  three  hours  mm  the  erupdon 
of  die  sweat  It  seems  to  have  first  ap- 
peared in  the  anny  of  the  eari  of  Rich- 
mond, upon  his  landing  at  Milford  haven^ 
in  148iS,  and  soon  spread  to  London.  This 
body  of  troops  had  been  much  crowded 
in  transport  vends,  and  was  described  by 
Philip  de  Comines  as  the  most  wretchecl 
that  he  had  ever  beheld,  collected  |iroba- 
bly  fiom  iails  and  hospitals,  and  buried  in 
filth.  It  broke  out  in  England  four  times 
after  diis,  in  1506, 151771538,  and  155L 
The  process  eventually  adopted  for  ita 
cure,  was  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
oarefully  avoid  exposure  to  cold.  The 
violence  of  the  attack  generally  subsided 
in  fifteen  hours;  yet  the  patient  was  not 
out  of  danger  under  twenty-four  hours. 

SwxDKH  AND  No Rw AT,  OT,  ss  the  United 
kingdoms  are  sometimes  styled,  even  in 
official  papere^  Scaivdihavu,  form  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  of  Europe  by  Lap- 
land, and  comprises  395,468,  or,  according 
to  some,  391,334  square  miles.  It  extends 
beyond  the  Aretic  cirole,  stretching  firom 
SSPOaf  to  7(P  IV  20"  N.  lat,  and  kboond- 
ed  by  the  North  sea  and  the  Cattegat  on 
die  west  and  south-west ;  by  the  Baltic  and 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  and  south- 
east; its  northern  boundary  is  the  Fro- 
zen ocean;  on  the  north-east,  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  Lapland  border  on  Russian 
Lapland.  The  Paes,  and  (since  1809)  the 
Toroeo  and  M uonio,  here  form  the  sepa- 
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ratiBg  liac^  betwBMi  Rntaiaand  8wedea. 
A  chain  of  meumaios  fymm  a  natural  di- 
vision between  Norway  and  Sweden :  the 
hil^eBt  ninunitB  are  tlie  Sybop^  6079  ftet 
high,  and  the  SchneehAttan,  8337  feet 
high,  in  Sweden ;  and  the  Folgeaonde,  54133 
feet  high,  in  Norway.  The  noithem  part 
foima  the  KjAI  or  Kiel  momMaina,  and 
the  aoutheni,  the  Seve  mountaina.  The 
foimer  terminates  in  the  North  cape,  the 
extretoe  northern  ppkit  of  Europe;  the 
latter  ia  nearer  the  western  dian  the  east- 
ern shore,  whence  the  main  streams  are 
on  the  eastern  dediviQr,  and  flow  partly 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  into 
the  Cattegat  It  divides  into  three  branch- 
es ;  the  Long  Fj&lls  (Lanfffield  and  Dofine- 
field),  extending  to  cape  Lindefinees  (Lin- 
dfloAs),  on  the  North  sea;  aseeond  branch 
smuating  the  Norwegian  basin  of  the 
Olommen  from  the  Swedish  basm  of  the 
Gotha-Elf,  and  sinking  down  to  the  Cat- 
tmt;  and  a  third  dividing  the  sources 
of  the  Clara,  which,  after  flowing  through 
lake  Wener  (1100  square  miles  in  extent), 
in  Sweden,  takes  the  name  of  GStha-£l^ 
flrom  those  of  the  Dal-Elf,  and  stretchmg 
between  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  to  the 
sound.  The  summits  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  flx)m  67^  to  70°  N.  lat,  are 
mufwwi  of  barren  rocks  (Fj&lb),  covered,  at 
the  heigbt  of  from  3900  to  2700  feet,  with 
peipetual  snow,  and  abounding  with  steep 
precipices^  flightflil  clefts,  takoi,  and  rapid 
tomnta.  The  declivitjr  towards  the  North 
aea  is  extremely  preemitoQs,  and  full  of 
abrupt  crags  and  awftil  chasms.  Nearer 
die  eaalnn  coast  lies  lake  MUer,fifiy-five 
miles  longv  and  flrom  twent^-tln«e  to 
twenty-seven  miles  broad,  containing  1300 
islands,  whose  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  Baltic:  kdce  Hielmar  is  coimected 
with  it.  Lake  Welter  receives  forty  riv- 
ers, and  empties  itself  through  the  Motala 
into  the  Baltic  '  To  Sweden  belong 
CEIand  and  Qothhuid,  two  flntile  islands 
in  the  BaltK.  The  Aland  group,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  flulf  of  Bothnia,  was  ceded 
to  RusBtt  in  ld09.  The  coast,  broken  by 
numerous  indentures  (Fiordsi  ft>rms  nu- 
merous holms  or  rocky  islets  (Stockholm, 
ftv  instance),  and  safe  harbors^  e^ecially 
on  the  shores  of  Norway ;  on  which  the 
Saltatrftm,  a  danjjerous  strait,  and  the 
Maelstrdm,  a  whirlpool,  are  partieulariy 
reraaricabie.  The  olimale  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  owing  to  die  nature  and  eleva- 
tien  of  the  country,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  aouthem  and  western  shores,  dry 
and  cold.  Among  the  productions  are 
«(rehard  ftiut,  com  (in  inadequate  qoan- 
tiQli^so  tfaal^inmany  places,  the  people 


nux  powdered  fir-baik  or  moss  with  their 
c(Mii  meal ;  in  die  soudi  of  Sweden,  how- 
ever, the  cnldvadon  of  com  is  increasing)^ 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco, 
which,  however,  thrive  only  in  the  soudi- 
em  regions.  In  the  north,  the  country  is 
an  almost  impenetrable  ft>reet  of  pmes 
and  flrs,  and  dwarf^iirches,  and  abounds 
in  deer,  heresy  elk,  bears,  and  wolves. 
Berries  and  reindeer  moss  only  grow 
here.  Gluttons,  Wnxes,  foxes,  marmots, 
tameand  wild  binu,  are  also  found.  The 
poverty  of  die  pasturage  rendera  the  hom- 
ed catde,  goatB^  swine  and  sheep  small ; 
though  the  breed  of  the  latter  has  been 
improved,  since  1715,  by  the  introductiott 
of  English  and  ^anish  rams.  The  rein- 
deer is  a  nadve  of  me  north.  fSoe  Deer^  and 
LnqflamL)  The  climate  of  Sweden  is,  on 
the  whole,  warmer  than  that  of  Norway. 
On  the  coast,  particularly  on  the  Cattegat, 
the  herring  fishery  was,  a  short  time  ago, 
of  considerable  importance.  Seals,  dol- 
phins, and  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  plenty. 
The  mineral  kingdom  is  rich.  Gold  oc- 
cure  only  in  somII  quantities.  Silver  is 
more  abundant.  The  silver  mines  of  Sa- 
la  have  yielded,  during  the  three  last 
centuries,  1,610,000  maiks  of  pure  silver. 
The  copper  mines  at  Fahhm  (a  mining 
town,  widi  ^00  inhabitants)  produce,  at 
present,  1,900,000  to  1,800,000  pounds, 
and  all  the  Swedish  copper  mines,  a  total 
ef  1500  tons  annually.  ExceUent  iron  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities:  190,000,000 
pounds  are  smelted  every  year^  consti- 
tuting seven  eighthsof  aU  the  mming  prod- 
ucts. The  ricnest  iron  mines  are  those 
oi  Danemora,  in  Upland.  Lead,  cobah,  vit- 
riol, sulphur,  alum,  some  salt,  marble,  por- 
phyry, gnmite,  grind-stones,  mill-stones, 
and  sandstone,  asbestos,  slate,  talc,  lime, 
&«.  occur.  There  are  many  mineral 
iqirings  in  Sweden ;  in  Norway,  only  one 
The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  of 
a  middle  stature,  and  compacdy  built 
The  purity  and  coldness  of  the  aur,  and 
the  necessi^  of  extoiting  eveiy  thing 
from  die  earth,  gives  them  ia  hardness  akin 
to  their  native  iron,  and  a  bold  indepen- 
dent sphrit.  In  the  sciences,  the  Swede 
flhowB  a  sound  and  penetrating  mind. 
Poetiy  and  the  fine  am  have  also  put 
fordi  some  fair  blossoms  in  this  rude  cfi- 
mate.  The  laniruage  it  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin. The  Swe&h  and  Norwegian  dia- 
teeti  differ  but  litde.  The  lanniaga  of 
Lapland  is  a  Finnish  dialect  The  two 
kincdoms^  Norway  and  Sweden,  had,  in 
18»»  aeoording  to  oflicial  documeM^  a 
pepidaikm  of  3^19,714— about  thiitaen 
to  a  square  mik.    But  m  the  flouthsm 
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ttooyinees  of  Sweden,  there  are  149  in- 
iiabHaDtB  to  a  square  mile.  The  popula- 
tkm,  in  1896,  was  3378,700.  Sweden 
aione  contains  168|363  square  miles,  and 
9^00,000  inhabitants.  In  all  the  cities, 
there  are  about  399,000  inhabitants. 
Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
has  a  population  of  79,596 ;  Gottenburg 
{G6taborg),  the  principal  commercial  cit^ 
m  Sweden,  94,000 ;  Chrisdania,  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  90,600 ;  and  Bergen,  the 
diief  commercial  city  of  Norway,  90^00. 
Bat  few  towns,  however,  number  more 
than  4000  inhabitants,  and  many  have 
scarcely  500.  Out  of  Europe,  Sweden 
poesesMs,  since  1784,  St.  Baitholomew, 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  containing 
fifty-three  square  miles  and  18,000  inhak^ 
itants. — A.  ^^Mcfen  (Svea)  comprehends 
four  regions :  1.  Sweden  Proper,  or  Svea- 
land,  comprising  eight  proymces,  among 
which  are  Upland,  Sfidermannland,  or 
Sudennania,  Da]anie,or  Dalecarlia(a  poor, 
Mlly  countiy,  in  which  there  wen).4iMX)0 
men,  in  1819,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support),  and  Wermeland,  now  forming 
eight  governments  (Ubie) ;  9.  GothkuH^ 
or  Gothia,  comprising  thirteen  gorem- 
ments  (Schonen,  or  Scania,  one  of  its 
provinces,  contains  Helsingborg,  on  the 
sound,  the  place  of  embaikation  for  Den- 
mark, and  Ystadt,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  Stralsund) ;  3.  Norrland,  contain- 
ing five  provinces  (Heijedalen,  J&mtland, 
Vi^sterbotm;  &c};  4.  Swedish  Lap- 
land, containing  from  34,000  to  38/)00 
square  mile&  The  whole  number  of 
Swedish  Laplanders  was  estimated,  in 
1818,  at  only  3000  persons,  of  whom  669 
were  owners  of  reindeer.  To  these  must 
be  added  about  9000  colonists.  Several  of 
the  colonies  in  Lapland  were  founded  by 
baron  Hermelin,  at  his  own  expense. 
This  region  yields  but  a  triflinff  revenue 
to  the  crown. — B,  AbnM^.  The  south- 
em  part  (86denfield)  comprehends  Chris- 
tiania  and  Christiansand ;  the  northern 
(Noidenfield),  the  dioceses  of  Bergen, 
■Drontheim  and  Nordland:  to  the  lalter 
Iteloncs  Finnmaifc,  or  Norwegian  Lapland. 
<8ee  JNTonooy.) 

The  oricinai  inhabitants  of  Sweden  were 
of  Finnish  descent— Finns  and  Lapland- 
ers, wiio  were  driven  to  the  extreme  north 
\pj  Germanic  tribes.  Among  the  latter, 
the  Ooths  and  Swedes  soon  sained  the 
ascendency,  subjecting  the  omer  tribes. 
Their  chief  magistrates  were  judges  of 
the  fabulous  ftmuy  of  the  Yn^ing%  which 
eiaimed  a  descent  fipom  a  son  of  Odin. 
In  the  fifth  century,  thev  assumed  the  title 
«of  kiBgaof  l7pMla»  and  reigned  in  Swer 
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den  till  1068.  A  regular  government  watf 
first  established  by  Olo^  or  Olaf  I,  in 
994,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Goths  and  Swedes  still  remained  d^ 
tinct,  and  their  disputes  distracted  die 
kingdom  for  centuries,  bi  1950,  when 
the  powerfiil  ftmily  of  die  Folkungs  as-' 
cenaed  the  throne,  the  two  hostile  tribes 
became  united  into  one  nation ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  succession  was  settled. 
Sweden  then  extended  only  to  Helsmg- 
land.  In  1948,  Eric  XI  c<mquered  the 
interior  of  Finnland;  and,  in  1993;  Tor- 
kel  Knutsen,  the  ffuardian  of  Birger,  con- 
quered Carelia,  the  extreme  province  of 
that  countiy ;  so  that  Sweden  now  became 
the  immeiuate  neiffhbor  of  Russia.  In 
1339,  Magnus  Sm^  obtained  possessira], 
through  Mats  Kettifanimdsen,  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Schonen,  Bleckingen  and  HaV- 
land ;  but  they  were  lost  again  in  1360. 
Tired  of  his  oppression,  the  Swedes  re- 
belled in  1363,  and  gave  die  crown  to  lus 
sister's  son,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
Swedes  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  new  king,  who  fell,  in  1388,  in  the 
batde  at  Falkoping,  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  whom  his  auln^s  hid  called  in  to 
their  assistance.  In  1389,  Maraaret,  queen 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  added  Sweden 
to  her  other  possessions ;  and  the  diet  of 
Calmar  (q.  v.)  ratified  this  union,  1397, 
each  state  retaining  its  own  constitution. 
Troubles,  rebellions,  and,  finally,  com- 
plete anarchy,  followed  this  measure ;  end, 
m  1448,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
elected  a  separate  king,  Kari  Knutsen 
(L  e.  Charies,  the  son  or  Canute)/  and  for- 
mally renounced  the  union.  After  the 
death  of  Charies,  several  of  the  fomily 
of  Sture  reijpied  in  succession,  with  the 
tUe  of  prondents,  though  with  regal  au- 
thority, until,  in  1590,  Christian  II  of 
Denmaric  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Sweden.  But  his  tyranny  disgusted  the 
people.  Even  duiinff  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  notwiuistanding  his  prom- 
ises of  amnerty,  he  ordered  ninety-four 
Swedish  noblemen  to  be  beheaded  m  the 
market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 
trated sunilar  acts  of  cniehy  in  the  prov- 
inces. Inl591,GustavusWasa,orVan, 
who  had  escaped  firom  the  Danish  pris- 
ons, put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
oontants,  and,  in  1598,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Christian,  was  elected  to  the 
crown.  He  introduced  the  refoimation 
among  his  subjects,  added  the  estates  of 
the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  to  his  own 
4omain8^  promoted  the  trade  and  oon^ 
merce  of  Sweden  by  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and.QoUand,  aBd9]nl544|  seemed 
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to  hk  ftmihr  die  fluccenion  to  the  throne. 
His  son  and  BuooeBBor^  Eric  XIV  (reigued 
1560—68),  added  Eadionia  to  Sweden, 
and,  at  his  coronation,  in  1561,  introduced 
the  titles  of  count  and  baron,  before  un- 
known in  Sweden,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  seyinnl  iamyies.  His  suspicious 
diq[)oeition  and  tyrannical  acts  made  him 
an  object  of  popular  hatred.  He  was 
deposed,  and,  after  nine  yean'  imprison- 
ment, poisoned  in  a  dungeon.  He  was 
succeeded  (1568  to  1592)  by  his  brother, 
John  II,  who,  by  the  peace  of  Stettin, 
1570,  ceided  to  Denmark  Schonen,  Hal- 
land,  Blekingen,  Heijedalen  and  Gkvth- 
land ;  and,  in  1580,  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  in  which  he  caused  his  son, 
Sigismund,  to  be  educated.  Sigismund, 
who  received  at  the  same  time  the  Polish 
erown,  was  dethroned,  in  160S^  in  Swe- 
den, by  his  ambitious  uncle,  Charles,  a 
aealous  Lutheran,  who  was  formally 
crowned,  in  1604,  as  Charies  IX.  The 
wars^  in  which  he  became  involved  with 
Rusna,  Poland  and  Denmark,  were  hap- 
pily concluded  after  his  death,  in  1611,  by 
the  great  Grustavus  Adolphus  II  (q.  v.), 
who  fell  at  Liktzen,  in  1632.  (See  itUrfy 
Year^  War.)  In  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Christina  (q.  v.^  the  war  in  Germanv 
was  honorably  carried  on  and  completed. 
Dming  its  progress,  Sweden  was  men- 
aced by  Denmaric;  but  the  victories 
of  Toistenson,  and  the  mediation  of 
France,*  led  to  the  peace  of  Brdmsebro 
(1645),  by  which,  Denmark  gave  up 
to  Sweden  Jemtland  and  Heijedalen, 
with  the  islands  Gothland  and  OBsel, 
agreed  to  surrender  Halland  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  exempted  Swedish 
vessels  ntnn  the  sound  aues.  By  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden  obtained 
the  German  duchies  of  Bremen,  Ver- 
den.  Hither  Pcnoiennia,  a'  part  of  Fur- 
ther Pomerania,  and  Wismar,  with  a  seat 
m  the  German  diet.  In  1654,  Cfaristim^ 
resigned  her  crown  to  Charles  X,  Gusta- 
vus  of  Deux-PontB,  the  nephew  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  This  martial  prince  ad- 
ministered the  government  till  1660.  He 
had  to  contend  widi  the  Poles,  Russians 
and  Danes,  and  astonished  the  world  by 
his  daring  enterprises ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  |[)rocnrB  pennanent  tran<|uillity  for  his 
nation.  The  guardians  of  his  son,  Charies 
XI,  concluded  the  peace  of  Oliva  (q.  v.), 
with  the  Poles,  in  1660,  by  which  all  Livo- 
nia to  the  Dwina  vras  transferred  to  Swe- 
den ;  ftie  peace  of  Copenhagen,  with  Den- 
mark, by  which  they  restored  Drontbeim 
and  Bornhohn  (gaiirad  by  Charles  Gosta- 
irwia  tfaepaaoe  of  Rosohikl  with  Den- 


mark  (1658),  together  with  Blekingeo» 
Schonen  and  Halland)^  and  came  to  a 
reconciliation  vrith  Russia,  on  the  ba^of 
the  peace  of  Stolbow.  Sweden  became 
involved  in  an  unsueceesful  war  against 
Brandenburg,  Holland  and  Denmark; 
but,  by  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  and 
Lund,  in  1679,  she  lost  only  the  part  of 
Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder.  Charies 
XI  entered  upon  the  government  in  1682; 
and  admitted  females  to  the  succession* 
He  improved  the  internal  condition  of  his 
kingdom,  revoked  the  grants  of  the  crown 
lands,  augmented  the  revenue,  but  made 
many  enemies  amon^^  the  nobles,  and  left 
a  full  treasui]^  to  lus  son  Charles  XII 
(q.  v.),  who  reigned  fiom  1697  to  1718. 
But  all  his  treasures  were  expended,  to- 
gether with  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  in 
IHxMraeted  and  useless  wars.  (See  GariXj, 
and  JVMftem  War.)  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  in  1718,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his 
youngest  sister,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Wasa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  less  by 
hereditary  right  than  by  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  states,  who  revived  the  an- 
cient form  of  government,  but  with  great- 
er limitations  of  the  royal  power.  The 
ruling  party,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm, 
in  1719,  ceded  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  1720,  Stet- 
tin and  Hither  Pomerania,  as  for  as  the 
Peene,  to  Prussia;  by  the  peace  of  Ny- 
stAdt,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
Wiburg,  and  a  part  of  Carelia,to  Russia ; 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Fredericksborar. 
vrith  Denmark,  in  1720,  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  exemption  fiom  sound  dues. 
Frederic  of  Hesse,  the  husband  of  Uhrica 
Eleonora,  who  assumed  the  government, 
with  the  consent  of  the  states,  and  ad- 
ministered it  from  1720  to  1751,  was  a 
weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  nobles ;  and  the 
council  of  state  made  itself  entirely  inde* 
pendent  Instigated  by  France,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  new  war  vnth  Russia  (1741V 
tor  the  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  hail 
been  ceded  to  Russia.  By  the  peace  of 
Abo  (q.  v.),  which  concluded  the  war,  in 
1743,  he  lost  part  of  Finland,  to  the  river 
Cymmene ;  and,  as  the  queen  was  child- 
less, the  succession  was  settled  on  Adol- 
phus Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein  and  bish- 
op of  Liibeck.  Adolphus  Frederic,  in 
whose  person  tha  house  of  Holstein  as- 
cended the  Swedish  throne,  reisned  from 
1751  to  1771.  He  toc^  part  feebly  m  the 
seiVen  years'  war.  (q.  v.)  The  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  the  fictions  of  the  hats 
and  caps,  and  too  regal  authority  became 
ft  mere  shadow.  Oustavus  III  (q.  v.)  at 
length  happily  thiew  off  the  yoke  of  the 
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■riBtoen^.  He  rertored  to  the  kingdom 
itBfltren^  and  its  honor ;  but,  in  17^  he 
Ibli  a  Yictim  to  a  conspiracy.  His  son, 
Gostavua  IV  (q.  v.),  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  suaraianahip  of  his  uncle,  but 
lost  it  in  1809.  His  uncle,  who  assumed 
tiie  government  under  the  title  of  Charies 
Xin  (q.  v.),  gave  the  kingdom  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  chose,  for  his  successor, 
mince  Christian  Augustus  of  Sleswic* 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Charles  Augustus. 
He  concluded  the  war  with  Russia  £jr  the 
peace  of  Friedrichshamm,  in  1809,  by 
which  he  ceded  aO  Finnland,  and,  in  1810, 
renewed  the  previous  relations  of  the 
kingdom  with  France.  The  crown-prince, 
however,  died  suddenly ;  and  the  diet  of 
Oerebro  chose,  for  his  successor,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  who  was  adopted  by  the 
king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John. 
(See  Charks  -X/FJ  Sweden  now  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
{Hessure  of  die  war,  and  the  increasing 
encroachments  of  Prance,  produced  a 
change  of  policy  (1812),  and  she  joined 
the  aUies  a^nst  Napoleon.  (See  CharUf 
XIVy  and  RiuncmrOtrvMn  War.)  By  the 
peace  with  Denmark,  concluded  at  Kiel 
(Jan.  14, 1814),  Sweden  received  Norway 
as  an  independent,  firee,  indivisible  and 
inalienable  kingdom,  in  return  for  her 
possessions  in  romerania  and  the  island 
of  Rflgen. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
deuy  concluded  bv  the  storthing  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Oct  18,  1814  (see  N'onDW^  this 
double  kingdom  has  combined,  under  one 
king  and  two  very  different  constitutions, 
two  proud  and  firise-spirited  nations,  each 
jealous  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The 
political  condition  of  Sweden  and .  Nor- 
way forms  a  permanent  partition  between 
them :  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  per- 
petually watching  over  its  ancient  privi- 
leges; here,xhe  democracy  struggles  to 
defond  its  new-bom  rights.  In  boukinff- 
doms,  the  peasantiy  and  the  citizens  hold 
a  higher  rank  than  in  most  European 
states.  In  Norwav,  there  is  no  hereditsr 
ry  nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is 
only  conditional.'  These  circumstances 
seem  to  separate  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula from  the  European  system  of  politics. 
With  which,  however,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected. To  the  discrepancy  of  domestic 
and  foreign  relations  is  added  an  inces- 
sant strujggie  with  the  climate  and  soil,  with 
obstructions  in  trade,  depreciated  paper 
money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt 
CharttaXIV  is  a  sovereign  suited  to  the 


country  and  the  age. 
to  the  future,  he  nseets  present  < 
with  firmness  and  wisdom.  He  poeseeseB 
the  afiections  of  the  minority  of  thenar 
tion,  and  especiaUy  of  the  army ;  and  has 
imbued  his  successor  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples. The  crown-prince,  Oscar,  lives 
and  thinks  as  a  Swede.  He  met  with  a 
distinguished  reception,  at  Verona,  at  die 
tune  of  the  congress,  OctdS,  1823,  where 
the  vifflts  of  the  two  emperors  seem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  hjs  succession  to 
the  throne  was  guarantied  by  Russia* 
Soon  afterwards,  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
with  Josephine  Maximiliana,  daughter  of 
Eugene  Beauharaais,  duke  of  Leuchten- 
beiig  (whose  wiSd  was  Augusta  Amelia, 
princess  of  Bavaria),  took  mace  at  Stock- 
holm, June  19,  1823.  The  first  fruit  of 
this  marriage,  Charles,  bom  May  3, 1826^ 
is  styled  duke  of  Schonen ;  the  second, 
Francis,  bom  July  9,  1827,  duke  of 
Upland ;  the  thbd,  bom  1829,  duke  of 
Gothland.  Some  intrigues  and  conspi- 
racies for  the  restoration  of  the  fiunily 
of  Wasa  have  occurred  in  Sv?eden ;  but 
the  estates  took  this  opportunity  (1823) 
to  give  the  kmg  and  the  crown-prinoe 
the  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity.  The 
king  ancT  Swedish  estates,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt all  communication  with  the  ex- 
iled ramily,  determined  to  tnmsfer  to  it  all 
its  property  remaining  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  parties,  which  was  done 
in  1824.  The  personal  character  and  con- 
stitutional principles  of  the  king  have  se- 
cured him  the  love  and  fidelSy  of  his 
subjects.  He  often  visits  the  remote  prov- 
inces of  his  two  kingdoms,  relieving  dis- 
tress wherever  he  finds  it,  usually  from 
his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  important 
measures  witibout  being  assured  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  estates,  which  meet 
every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority  (^ 
the  nation. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Sweden  to  give  unity  to  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  minister  at  the  bead 
of  each  department  is  responsible  for  its 
measures.  The  constitutional  oonunittee 
of  every  diet  has  the  right  to  examine  the 
journals  of  the  cabinet,  to  discover  anv 
violation  of  the  constitution.  Since  1821, 
the  judicial  ^wer  has  been  separated 
from  the  executive.  The  administration 
of  justice  has  been  essentially  improved. 
The  new  Swedish  constitution  of  June  7, 
1809,  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Con- 
stitutions of  the  European  States  (in  Ger- 
man, Leipsic,  1817).    Tosepafatetbevof- 
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al  power  more  completely  from  the  judi- . 
oial,  the  king  proposed,  in  the  diet  of 
1623,  the  abdition  of  his  rig^t  to  preside  • 
in  the  supreme  court.  The  proposal  of 
the  estates,  in  1823,  to  make  their  sessions 
and  those  of  the  supreme  courts  public, 
was,  however,  negatived  by  the  king. 
The  finances  and  credit  of  the  state  were 
restored  by  careful  management  and  ^reat 
economy.  The  public  accounts  were  nrid- 
]y  inspected,  and  reduced  to  perfect  qi^er, 
and  government  soon  had  it  in  its  power  to 
pay  off,  annually,  $120—150,000  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
0,500,000  Swedish  rix  dollars.  The  diet 
ot*  1823  fixed  the  total  expenditure  of 
Sweden  at  8,121,357  dollare  banco.  Still 
complmntB  were  made  of  the  expenses  of 
the  court,  and  the  state  of  the  currency 
stood  in  need  of  further  changes.  The 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army 
have  been  improved,  while  the  burden  of 
military  service  and  the  expenses  of  the 
military  establishment  have  been  dimin- 
ished. The  anny  is  composed  of  45,203 
men,  and  die  whole  armed  force  amounts . 
to  138|569  men,  exclusive  of  the  naval 
service.  The  number  of  officers  in  the 
anny  is  v^ry  small:  there  is  not  more 
than  one  officer  to  forty  men ;  while,  in  the 
French  army,  there  is  one  to  every  ten 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  thirteen  fiigates,  sixty  smaller 
vessels,  and  a  Scheeren  fleet  of  342  sail. 
(See  Scheeren,)  The  Swedish  soldiers 
are  employed,  in  peace,  in  building  canals, 
roads,  forts,  and  other  public  works.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  established  by- 
aw,  but  under  such  restrictions  that  it  is 
ittle  more  than  nominal  Still  the  jour- 
nals oflen  speak  with  great  fi!eedom,  and 
exercise  considerable  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion.  Political  clubs  andfiiendly 
societies  cannot  exist  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government;  and  a  society 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  our  common 
debating  societies,  was  put  down.  In. 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  which  prevailed  in 
1820,  but  has  since  been  modified,  the 
government  attempted  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industry  by  laving  restrictions  on 
foreign  manu&ctured  articles.  Foreign 
manufacturers  were  encouraged  to  estiUH 
lish  new  branches  of  industry  in  Sweden 
by  bounties.  The  abolition  of  guilds, 
which  was  attempted  under  the  direction 
6f  the  king,  was  not  accomplished.  The 
whole  system  of  policy  in  regard  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures  was  abolished  in 
1621,  and  a  new  tariff  has  been  adopted 
since  the  beginning  of  1825.    Since  1820, 


die  navigation  of  the  riven,  especially  in 
the  northern  provinces,  has  been  improv- 
ed. Steam  navigation  has  also  been  in- 
troduced, and  canals  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  government  of  Norway  is  prompt 
and  regular,  and  much  more  economical 
and  simple  than  that  of  Sweden.  The 
organization  of  the  courts,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  are  also  better;  thus, 
in  the  supreme  court  of  Christiania,  pub- 
licity of  procedure  and  oral  pleadings 
have  long  been  established.  The  &mi- 
lies  of  £e  ancient  national  nobility  in 
Norway  had  gradually  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  peasants,  while  Danish  and  German 
families  had  taken  their  place,  by  being 
appointed  to  offices  of  government  for- 
meriy  held  by  Norwegian  noblemen. 
The  constitution  of  1814  pn^ibits  the 
creation  of  counties,  baronies,  &c.,  and 
admits  no  hereditarv  rank.  The  Norwe- 
^ans  fiirther  wished  to  abolish  the  exist- 
ing nobility ;  and  resolutions  to  that  effect 
piSsed  the  Norwegian  diets  of  1815  and 
1818 ;  but  the  royu  sanction  could  not  be 
obtained  for  them.  In  the  storthing  of 
1821,  a  majority  voted  a  third  time  for  its 
abolition ;  and  the  measure,  having  been 
approved  by  three  successive  storthings, 
became  a  law  without  the  royal  sanction. 
The  king  asked  for  a  delay,  at  least,  in  the 
measure,  but  it  was  refused,  and  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  right  of  creating  a  new 
nobility  in  Norway,  as  a  reward  for  dis- 
tinguished services ;  but  without  success. 
The  storthing  also  rejected  a  proposal  of 
the  king  to  ^tablish  a  jury  for  the  trial  of 
offences  of  the  press,  a  censorship  and 
jury  not  being  consistent  with  the  leasla- 
tion  of  Norway,  although  offences  of  the 
press  were,  in  fact,  punished  by  impris- 
onment, and,  in  1825,  by  a  fine.  It  waa 
not  till  afler  a  long  opposition,  that  the 
storthing  finally  consented  to  pay,  within 
eight  years,  the  Norwegian  debi  to  Den- 
mark, whose  demands  were  supported  bv 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  England. 
These  proceedings  induced  the  king  to 
visit  Christiania  in  person ;  and  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  troops,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital,  seemingly  with  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  storthing.  No 
measures,  however,  were  taken ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  note  from  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, as  a  guarantee  of  the  peaee  of  Kie!, 
dissuaded  any  innovation  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Norway.  The  acts  of  the 
storthing,  during  the  session  of  1824,  at- 
tracted much  attention  even  in  foreign 
countries.    The  king  had  appointed  ua 
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•on  Yiceray  of  Norwaj,  and  thus  made 
him  Gommimder-iii^chief  of  the  land  and 


The  presence  of  this  prince 
unOf  perhaps,  designed  to  countenance  the 
propositions  for  durn^  in  thirteen  sec* 
tions  in  the  con8ti;^tlon,' namely,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  absolute  veto ;  the  crea- 
ticm  of  a  Norwe^pan  Dobility ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presideot  of  the  storthing  by 
the  king^  &c  But  these  and  other  pro- 
posals were  luianimously  rejected  by  the 
atorthmg,  May  23.  (See  the  JSTono^nan 
Omgtihdiony  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Constitutions. )  When  the  cro wn- 
pnnce  prorogued  the  storthing,  Aug.  9, 
1824,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  3ie  wishes 
of  the  government  would  meet  with  more 
&vor  in  a  fiiture  session ;  but,  in  the  seaaion 
of  1827,  the  proposition  for  an  absolute  veto 
was  unanimously  rejected.  The  crown- 
prince  was  then  recalled  to  Stockholm, 
and  his  appointment  as  viceroy  of  Nor- 
way was  rovoked.  The  king  and  queen 
viated  Christiania  in  September,  1825; 
and  their  presence  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1827,  at  tne  Mh  recular  storthing,  and 
again  in  1828,  pave  me  monarch  an  op- 
portuni^  to  witness  anew  the  love  and 
nith  of  hb  Norwegian  subjebts.  But 
their  attachment  to  tneir  constitution  was 
as  warmly  displayed  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian 
constitution.  May  17,  1827.    (See  ATor- 

In  1822,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
ships  viras  obtained  from  the  Porte,  and  a 
trea^wBS  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
tnule.  In  1828,  a  treaty  of  conunerce  and 
navigation  between  Sweden  and  die  U. 
States  placed  die  vessels  of  the  contracting 
powers  on  the  footing  of  national  vessels 
m  the  ports  of  the  respective  nations. 
— See  Geijer's  Hittory  of  Sweden  (in 
Swedish,  1826) ;  EkendahPs  HiMory  of 
the  Swedes  (in  German,  1827  seq.). 

We  hare  already  given  an  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  Norway  in  a  sep- 
arate ardcle.  Sweden  is  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  limited  by  estates.  They  ara 
divided  into  four  ranks,  the  nobility,  cler- 
gy, citizens  and  peasantiy.  The  nobiliQr 
are  subdivided  into  three  classes,  the 
lords,  including  counts  and  barons,  the 
kniffhts,  or  those  whose  ancestors  have 
held  the  place  of  royal  counsellors,  and 
the  simple  noblemen.  The  clergy  is  rep- 
lesented  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese, 
and  the  citizens  and  peasants,  the  latter 
comprising  only  the  free  peasants  of  the 

crows,  by  deputies.    The  sorereign  dis- 
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poses  of  the  hi^er  civil  and  miKtaiy 
offices,  from  which  foroigners  are  ex- 
cluded by  law.  Without  tne  consent  of 
the  states,  the  king  cannot  enact  new 
lavirs  or  abolish  old  ones.  The  constitu- 
tion requires  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  once  in  five  years.  The  legislBtEve 
power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  stor- 
thinjp;,  which  meets  every  three  yeam. 
A  viceroy,  or  governor-general,  resides  at 
Christiania.  The  revenue  and  troops  of 
the  two  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct  The 
fortifications  of  Norway  are  only  in  peit 
occupied  by  Sweden.  For  the  levying 
of  taxes,  the  consent  of  the  states  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  the  troops  and  officers  are 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  king.  Since  1796, 
the  sovereign  has  had  the  right  to  make 
war  and  peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciaiy, 
and  to  conduct  the  general  admrnistretion 
vrithout  restraint.  The  succession  to  the 
throne  is  hereditaiy  in  the  male  line  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  male  Ime,  the  estates 
have  fiill  power  to  elect  a  king.  The 
aoverei^  is  of  fiiU  age  in  Norway  at  the 
completion  of  his  eignteenth  year,  and  in 
Sweden  at  the  close  of  his  twentietfa. 
Before  his  coronation,  the  kftig  is  requir- 
ed to  take  the  inaugural  oath,  and  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement  to  maintain  invio- 
late the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion. 
A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion loses  his  civil  rights.  The  king- 
dom contains  one  arehbishop,  thirteen 
bishops,  and  192  provosts:  The  principal 
administrative   bodies   in    Sweden   are, 

1.  the  council  of  state,  the  highest  delib- 
erative body,  consisting  of  nine  members; 

2.  the  committee  on  the  general  affiurs  of 
the  kingdom,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
bers ;  3.  the  royal  chancery,  which  is  un- 
der the  king's  immediate  direction,  and 
superintends  the  general  afiTairs  of  state, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Connected  with  it 
is  the  royal  cabinet  for  foreign  coire- 

rdence,  the  bureau  of  the  president  of 
chancery  md  the  arehnres  of  the 
kingdom.  The  finances  are  managed  by 
a  board  of  finance.  The  war  and  navy 
boards  haV'e  the  control  over  those  dqwit- 
mentB,  under  the  jpresidency  of  a  general 
and  the  hif^h  adimreL  The  lugfaest  tribu- 
nal of  jusnce  is  the  supreme  courts  the 
president  of  which,  in  the  king's  absence^ 
IS  chief  magistrate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
decisions  of  this  couit  are  regulated  by  the 
code  of  1731,  as  revised  in  1778.  The 
ecclesiastical  affiurs  are  conducted  fay  the 
conasloiy,  the  president  of  which  it  the 
firet  oourt  praMher.    llie  i     ^'"*  '""^ 
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tutioDs  are  ditfeeted  bv  tbe  eolUgium 
medicum.  Ail  the  high  offices  in  the 
Swedish  army  have  hiSierto  been  venaL 
The  present  ffoverament  has  made  great 
exertions  to  tubolish  this  abuse,  so  that  the 
road  to  promotion  is  now  open  alike  to  ridi 
and  poor.  In  Sweden,  there  are  ^ye  or- 
ders of  knighthood :  1.  the  order  of  Sera- 
phim, founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
king  Magnus.  History  snows  that  it  ex- 
isted in  1336.  It  was  renewed  by  king 
Frederic  I,  April  17, 1748.  Its  motto  is 
1.  H.  S.  2.  The  order  of  the  Sword,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  instituted  b^ 
king  Chistavus  I,  and  was  renewed,  Apnl 
12, 1748,  by  king  Frederic  I.  a  The  car- 
der of  the  North  Star  is  traced  by  some 
to  the  age  of  Odin.  King  Frederic  I  re- 
newed It  April  17, 1748.  The  motto  is 
mYtscit  ocetuuM.  4.  The  order  of  Wasa, 
or  Vasa,  founded  May  26, 1772.  5.  The 
order  of  Charles  XIII,  instimted  by  the 
king,  May  27, 1811,  is  bestowed  only  up- 
on freemasons  of  the  higher  demes. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  have  nour- 
ished since  the  accesraon  of  the  present 
king.  In  Sweden,  there  are  about  900 
manu&ctories  of  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  wool- 
len, linen,  leather,  susar,  tobacco,  glass, 
mirrors,  wat6hes,  porcelain,  paper,  murble, 
porphyry,  and  of  metals,  in  which  the  iron 
works  hold  the  most  important  place,  yield- 
ing annually  72,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and 
1 0,000  tons  of  manufactured  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tabular  views  of  Sweden,  the  val- 
ue of  its  annual  productions  is  estimated  at 
88,000,00OSwedish  bank  dollars, including 
wooden  ware  to  the  value  of  half  a  million ; 
tnanu&ctures,  more  than  12,000,000 ;  trade 
and  navigation,  about  14,500,000  dollars. 
The  iron  works  of  Norway  (the  most  im- 
)x>rtant  are  at  Laurvig  and  at  Moss)  yield 
8000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Many  ves- 
sels are  built,  both  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, for  foreign  countries,  and  large 
<)uantities  of  wood  are  worked  up  into 
boards  (especially  on  the  river  Drammen), 
laths,  joi8te,1masts,&c  The  situation  is 
favorable  to  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  nations borderingon  the  Baltic, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  with  the  U.  States. 
A  Swedish  East,  India  company  trades 
to  China.  ,  Articles  of  export  are  wood, 
boards,  ship  timber,  joists,  tar,  pitch,  pot- 
ash, iron,  steel,  copper,  herrings,  whale- 
oil,  peltry,  &c.  The  imports  consist 
mosdy  of  grain,  wme,  resins,  oil,  salt, 
ti-ool,  flax,  hemp  and  groceries.  In  1818, 
the  itoe  of  coflee  was  prohibited.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  appropriates  4,000,000 
Swedish  bank  doUara  annually  to  pur- 


chase com;  but  no  such  ptovisioa  is 
made  in  Norway,  whoioe  the  acamty  of 
com  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hish  ditties  render  the  importsr 
tion  of  gram  very  difficult  In  1818, 
Sweden  had  about  liOO  trading  vessels, 
with  9200  sailors,  and  Norway  lOxNit  800, 
with  6500  sailors.  Halfof  them  can  be 
fitted  out  in  war  as  privateers.  The  chief 
commercial  towns  in  Sweden  are  Stodc- 
holm,  Gottenburg,  Nordk6ping,  Gefle, 
Carlscrona,  Malmoe,  Landscrona,  Ystadt, 
and  Udawalla ;  in  Norway,  Bergen,  Chris- 
tiania,  Drontheim,  Christiaiisand,  Stavan- 
ger,  Drammen,  and  Fredrickshald.  In 
1818,  four  new  roads  were  constructed 
through  Darlecarlia  and  Helsin^and,  for 
the  promotion  of  trade.  Two  of  them 
lead  to  Norwav.  There  are  likewise  sev- 
eral canals  ;  for  example,  the  Trollh&tta 
canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Gotha-Elf, 
whose  perpendicular  descent  is  estimated 
at  190  feet ;  and  the  Gotha  canal,  joining 
the  Baltic  with  the  German  ocean,  which 
was  completed  in  1827.  (See  CanaU.) 
The  whole  distance  from  Gottenburs  to 
S6derkdpinff,  on  the  Baltic,  is  240  mUes ; 
of  which  196  are  occupied  by  the  Gotha- 
Elf,  the  Trollh&tta  canal,  and  some  lakes. 
A  third  cstoal  is  that  of  Sddertelje,  thirteen 
miles  from  Stockholm,  by  which  a  new 
junction  of  lake  M&lar  with  the  Baltic  was 
made  in  1819;  thus  bringing  twenty  towns 
in  the  interior  into  connexion  Vith  the  sea, 
and  fiicilitatin^the  commerce  of  the  capital. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Christina,  and  Charies  XI,  manufactures 
of  iron,  brass,  steel,  leather,  soap,  woollen, 
and  silk,  first  became  prosperous ;  but  the 
wars  of  Charles  XII  involved  the  whole 
in  a  general  ruin.  The  manufactures  of 
the  Swedes,  however,  recovered  them- 
selves ;  and  they  produce  all  wares  |of 
which  the  raw  materials  are  not  too  high 
in  other  countries),  as  far  as  the  want  of 
hands,  occasioned  by  numerous  wars,  per- 
mits. Nevertheless,  when  we  compare 
the  productions  and  revenue  of  Sweden 
with  its  extent,  in  which  it  yields  only  to 
Russia,  we  must  pronounce  it  the  poorest 
country  in  Europe.  Excellent  institu- 
tions have  been  established,  especially  in 
Sweden,  for  the  instruction  of  Uie  people. 
The  university  founded  in  1476^  at  Upsal, 
with  twenty-ft>ur  professors,  has  an  ex- 
tensive library,  a  botanical  earden,  a  cab- 
inet of  coins,  and  of  natural  history,  an  ob- 
servatory, &c.  The  university  erected  at 
Lund,  in  1666,  with  twenty-three  profes- 
sors, has  also  a  library,  a  museum,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  an  observalfOfy.  The 
two  iinivMnties,  in  1829,  ^oontained  9156 
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ttudente:  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
eleven  bishops  and  the  archbishop,  the 
heads  of  the  dergy :  the  same  protection 
is  shared  by  eighteen  gymnasia.  There 
are  common  schools  in  every  toivn  of  the 
kingdom.  At  Carlsberg  there  is  a  milita- 
ry wsademy ;  at  Skara,a  veterinaiy  school ; 
at  Stockholm,  a  military  academy.  In 
1739,  an  academy  of  sciences  was  insti- 
tuted at  Stockholm,  and,  ui  1753,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  virhich  was  divided 
into  the  Swedish  academy  and  the  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  and  afterwards  reorgan- 
ized. In  Norway,  a  few  years  since,  the 
university  of  Christiania  was  established, 
find  in  1&27  it  contuned  549  students.  It 
has  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  col- 
lections of  natural  history.  At  the  same 
place  there  is  a  military  academy  and  a 
commercial  institute.  At  Konflmrg,  or 
Conisberg,  there  is  a  mining  sdiool,  and 
at  Drontheim  a  seminary  for  young  Lap- 
landers. Norway  has  also  ^ye  g^'mnasu, 
and  two  seminaries  for  school-teachere. 
The  village  schools  are  few. — See  Brooke's 
TVavds  Arvugh  Sweden^  Norway  and  Hn- 
mark  (London,  1823,  4to.|:  Schubert's 
TVocelf  through  Sweden,  Norway  y  Lap- 
lendy  Fbdandandhigermanlandj  orJngrUt 
(in  German,  1823,  3  vols.);  Everest's 
Journey  througk  JS/orwayy  &c.  (1829). 

Sweaiah  Language  and  LUeraiurt.  On 
account  of  the  disUince  of  Sweden  from 
the  parts  of  Europe  which  were  cnrly 
civilized,  Christiani^  did  not  gain  a 
firm  footing  throughout  the  countr}'  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
even  then  civilization  followed  but  slow- 
ly, bcNcause  of  the  incessant  feuds  of  fiic- 
tlons  and  families,  which  continued  for 
centuries.  It  derived  litde  aid  from  the 
clergy,  who  were  numerous,  but  rude,  and 
mainly  bent  on  securing  their  own  power 
and  iimuence,  or  from  the  kings ;  and  the 
fkvoraUe  circumstances  which,  in  some 
other  countries,  enabled  it  to  develope  it- 
self imaided,  did  not  exist  in  Sweden. 
If  this  dark  period  was  enlightened  by  na- 
tive sagas,  their  li^t  is  lost  to  us.  The 
writings  of  the  foreigners  Saxo  (a.  v.)  and 
Snorro  (see  Sturlason)  are  the  only 
known  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  ancient  times  of  Sweden ;  and  their 
records  are  hut  meagre.  The  Swedish 
Chronicle  of  Erik  Olafsen,  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  writ- 
ten in  Latin^  fi>llowB  too  closely  the 
rhvmed  chronicle  and  fables  of  John 
Magnus  (1488— 1544)  to  be  considered  of 
iniportance,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  eariy  period.  But  the  historical  in- 
vestigator may  leam  much  finom  the  an- 


cient provinciai  and  country  laws,  and 
from  the  Kununga  oV  Hbfdxnga  SHriUe 
(The  Government  of  Kings  ancTChieis)— 
a  picture  of  the  princes  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  The  Gothic  Umon, 
fi>unded  by  Geiier  in  1811,  has  awakened 
an  interest  for  domestic  antiquitiea  The 
Aurora  Union,  established  by  Atterbom 
in  1808,  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
Jacob  AdlerbeU)  (son  of  the  poet  men- 
tioned below)  is  at  present  the  most  active 
member  of  tne  Gothic  Union ;  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  Iduna.  Afzelius,  editor  of  the 
Eddas  in  theorigi.*al,and  of  the  old  pop- 
ular ballads,  is  i^  indefatigable. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation  more 
monuments  exist  for  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  language.  The  reformation ;  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testa- 
meiit  by  Lor.  Andres,  Stockholm,  1526, 
folio,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
by  OI.  and  Lorenz  Petri,  Upsal,  1541,  fi>l.) ; 
the  various  commercial  and  politick  re- 
lations of  Sweden  with  Germany  ;  its 
monarchsof  German  origin ;  and  even  the 
wars  with  that  country^-Tcaused  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  German  in  the  Swedish 
language,  which  derived  some  support 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  after  Lu- 
ther's version,  and  firom  the  odier  trans-, 
lations  of  German  works  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeendi 
century,  and  at  later  periods,  the  Swedish 
literati  (for  instance,  Ihre  and  Rudbeck) 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  remains 
of  ancient  northern  times ;  but  they  wrote 
in  Latin ;  and  the  short  rei^  of  Christina 
led  to  the  study  and  imitation  of  foreign 
models,  particularly  French,  which  main- 
tained itself  in  the  unquiet  period  that 
followed,  whilst  the  language  of  society 
was  neglected.  Louisa  Eleonora,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  awakened  an  in- 
terest for  polished  conversation.  She 
founded  an  academy  of  sciences  in  1753, 
which  published  its  transactions  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  thus  attracted 
the  regard  of  the  scholars  of  Europe  to 
the  Swedish  idiom.  In  this  period  Olaus 
Dalin  attempted  to  give  to  Swedish  prose 
a  flexibility  and  brilliancy  ill  suited  to. 
the  northern  idioms.  This  style,  borrow- 
ed firom  the  French,  maintained  its  place 
for  some  time,  but  could  not  be  of  long 
duration.  Gustavus  III,  thouffh  the  nu])u 
of  Dalin,  and  expressing  Mmselt  in 
French  with  greatenease  than  in  Swedish, 
strove  to  restore  the  dif^i^  of  the  Swedish 
idiom,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Swedish 
academy  m  1786;  but  the  forms  which 
he  prescribed  to  this  society,  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  the  favor  bestowed  on  foreign 
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eufltoms  and  modes  of  thinkiog,  made  the 
labors  of  the  society  of  little  avail.  The 
lanffuage  had  certainly  gained,  during  this 

Cod,  in  extent  and  polish ;  but  it  had 
1  aJso  burdened  with  so  much  foreign 
matter,  that  a  very  thorough  renovation 
was  required.  The  first  steps  were  taken 
by  a  socie^  of  young  men  at  Upsal,  in 
1803.  A  thorough  study  of  classical  lite- 
rature and  reflection  on  the  labors  of  for- 
eign nations,  particularly  Germans,  in  ^e 
department  of  criticism,  led  them  to  a 
dose  investigation  of  the  state  of  literature 
in  their  country,  and  to  a  deep  disrelish 
for  the  existing  French  taste.  A  patriotic 
feeling  was  awakened ;  the  old  historical 
sources  and  the  first  monuments  of  the 
Swedish  language  were  now  studied,  and 
the  more  recent  works  on  the  Swedish 
language,  e.  g.  Silverstolpe's  (died  1816) 
Attempt  at  a  general  Grammar  f  Stock- 
holm, 1814),  Broocmann's  Larobok  (Stock- 
holm, 1813),  and  especially  Conner's  jPdr«/{A; 
eSt>enska  :^6kl&ran  (Stockhohn,  1812), 
and  L&rohok  i  Sv.  Sp^  by  the  same  author, 
depart  considerably  firom  the  standard  of 
the  Swedish  academy.  The  study  of  the 
Icelandic,  which  gains  daily  in  interest ; 
Winter's  De  Origine  tt  ant  lAngwE  Suee, 
M(nttm.  (Stockh.,  1802,  4to.),  and  Lin- 
fbr's  Introduction  to  Icelandic  Literature 
and  its  Historv  in  the  Middle  Aces  (1804\, 
mosdy  firom  Danish  sources ;  Litjegr^n's 
Mr&ka  FmmMd  I^dte  Sogor  (Stock- 
holm, 1817),  midMrdiaka  IbmUmnvngar 
'Stockh.,  1819— 2S$),— must  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  developement 
<^  the  language,  particularly  at  a  period 
in  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
country.  Yet  there  are  many  vestiges  of 
the  French  influence  in  the  Swedish  lit- 
erature. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
modem  Swedish  poets  have  paid  so  little 
attention  to  the  old  national  songs,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  now  zealously  sought 
for;  e.  g.  Ismal's  Marriage,  an  ancient 
Faroe  song,  recast  by  Gumcelius  in  the 
tenth  num^r  of  Iduna;  also  the  Soenska 
DaOtmsor  (Swedish  Popular  Melodies), 
edited  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius  (Stockh., 
1814—16,  3  vols.),  and  the  Swedish  Pop- 
ular Harp,  with  an  appendix  containing 
Soncs  and  Melodies,  bv  Studach  (Stockh., 
1896).  If  poets  of  talent  had  employed 
themselves  in  the  composition  of  sacred 
hymns  after  the  reformation,  perhaps 
poetry  would  have  risen  above  a  learned 
school-exercise,  or  an  entertainment  of 
Swedish  flcholars,  and  gained  a  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people. — ^For  informa- 
laon  respecting  that  early  period  of  poeti- 


cal activity,  we  refer  to  C.  Carleson^i 
I^nlik  ta  «u  SkaUk  Konttau  vMdpandt 
Hock  (Stockh,  1737,  2  vols.,  4to.W 
Olof  Dal'm,  who  was  bom  in  1708,  at  V  in- 
berga,  in  Holland,  gave  an  impulse  to 
Swedish  literature  by  his  periodical, 
called  Argus  (1733—34),  which  appear- 
ed when  £e  country  was  much  distracted 
by  the  ftctions  of  the  nobility.  At  this 
period  of  d^peneracy  and  humiliation, 
particularly  or  the  hig^her  classes,  a  zeal 
for  science  prevailed  in  Sweden,  hardly 
equalled  at  any  subsequent  period.  We 
need  only  mention  LinniBus(1707 — 1778), 
Ihre  and  Lagerining.  At  this  time,  Dalin 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Swedish 
public  by  his  wit,  polish  of  language,  and 
accommodation  to  the  French  taste,  which 
he  did  much  to  fix  in  the  literature.  His 
poems  (best  edition,  17^  2  volsA  served 
to  entertain  the  court  ladies  of  Louisa. 
His  prose  work&— e.  g.  his  History  of  the 
Realm  (Stockh.,  1747, 3  vols.,  4to.)— are 
more  to  be  commended  for  their  style 
than  for  their  critical  research.  Dalin 
died  in  1763.  He  had  made  poetry  a 
kind  of  court  entertainment,  cultivated  by 
circles  ofheaxtx  uprUs  (vittre),  but  having 
little  of  an  elevated  character.  Under 
such  circumstances,  madame  H.  C.  Nor- 
denflycht  (died  1763)  received  the  name 
of  the  Swedish  Sappho  (UtoMa  arbeten^ 
Stockh.,  1778).  B^t  count  de  Creutz 
(q.  v.)  and  his  friend  ^llenborg  deserve 
to  be  distinguished.  The  historical  epic 
of  the  latter  (he  died  in  l&JS)—Tded 
6fver  Bait  (Stockh.,  1800)^-88  well  as  his 
didactic  pK>em — FUndk  cm  Skaldecan- 
stm  (Stockh.,  1798)— will  preserve  his 
name  in  the  history  of  Swedish  literature 
(Sbifler,  Stockh.,  1795,  seq.).  The  con- 
temporaries of  Gustavus  ill,  who  were 
also  his  literary  confidants — Keilgr6n 
(died  1795),  Oxenstieraa,  the  translator 
of  Milton  (died  1818),  and  Leopold  (sec- 
retary of  state),  followed  the  impulse  given 
by  Dalin.  Gustavus  himself  took  part  in 
the  endeavors  of  Swedish  authore ;  but  the 
narrowness  of  his  views,  and  his  disposi- 
tion for  show  in  language,  tended  rather 
to  check  than  assist  the  developement  of 
talents.  Kellgr^n,  however,  did  most 
to  prepare  the  public  for  the  change 
which  was  beginning,  by  deriding  the 
mania  for  foreign  literature,  in  his  peri- 
odical, the  Stockhohn  Post  (1778,  seq.). 
Sdll  more  independent,  in  his  poems, 
was  Bened.  Lidner  (died  1793),  whoso 
poems,  full  of  feeling  and  elevated  diought, 
were  strongly  contrasted  with  the  pas- 
sions which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Tho- 
rild  also  (1759—1806)  assisted  in  giving 
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«  fanronUe  direction  to  poetry  (Saml, 
Skr^JJmalj  1819,  2  Tob.).    But  Charles 
Mich.  BellmanD  (bom  1741,  died  1795)  is 
the  first  lyric  poet  of  Sweden.    His  pic- 
tures of  Swedish  life  are  so  true ;  their 
colors  so  fresh ;  they  exhibit  such  Ailness 
of  imagination  and  purity  of  feeling, — ^that 
to  him,  before  all  others  of  his  time  and 
nation,  is  due  the  fame  of  an  original  and 
national    bard  (BaedU    Ten^    1783); 
Sums  HMid  (1787) ;  Fndman  EpisUar 
•ch    Sanger   (1791);    IV.    Handskrifter 
(Upeal,    1813);   /^uddatykken   (Stockh^ 
1814, 2  vols.).    Compared  with  his  pro- 
ductions, Adlerbeth's  works  are  intellect- 
ua),but  cold  (PoeHaka  •^rbeUn,  Stockh., 
1803),  and  Shen hammer's  verses  mere 
studies.    The  change  in  Swedish  belles- 
lettres,  after  these  preparatory  attempts 
against  the  literary  despotism  of  the  Swe- 
dish academy,  was  first  brought  about  by 
that  association  of  young  literati,  in  1803, 
at   Upsal,  who  formed  the   VitUrheUm 
VamuT  (Friends  of  Science  V.    The  study 
of  the  German  works  of  A.  W.  and  F. 
Scblegel   fiiist   e3tched   the  zeal  for   a 
thorough  criticism ;  and  AskeTof^  JPdjf- 
ftm  gave  the  signal  for  the  storm  which 
broke  out  against  the  obsolete  prejudices 
of  the    Swedish   academy.     Atterbom 
(q.  y.)  labored  with  particular  success,  for 
instence,  in  his  Phosphoros  (1810—1813). 
Hammarskdld*  embraced  tiie  views  of 
Atterbom,  in  his  Lyceum,  a  periodical ; 
and  the  Gothic  Union,  above  mentioned, 
contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  their 
views.  Swedish  poetry,  since  these  efforts, 
is  more  vigorous  and  elevated.     Isaiah 
Tegn^r,  bi^op  of  Wexi6,  in  Sm&land,  is 
a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  of  genius.    He 
lately  wrote  FrUhioJuaga  (three  times 
translated  into   Germany     We   should 
also  mention  the  poems  of  Geijer  and  At- 
terbom, likewise  Francen's  lyric  Idyls— 
Saud.  M>.  (Stockh.,  1819)— the  writings 
of  Stagnelius,  who  died  in  1822 — UJIjori 
Saaron  (Stockh.,  1821 ;  complete  worics, 
edited  by  Hammarsk61d,  in  1824>— Dal- 
gr^n's  successful  imitation  of  Bellmann, 
pajticulariy    in    his   MoQhergM  Epistlar 
(Stockh.,  1819);  Beskow's  Poetical  Es- 
says,  (collected    Stockh.,   1818— 1819j ; 
and  the  translations  by  Regn^r  (died  1819), 
as  well  as   Pahnblad*s  works.     These 
show  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  versification.    The  drama  is 
less  cultivated.   It  remained  foreign  to  the 
people,  and  only  served  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  court.    The  productions  of 
Dalin,  Gustavus  III,  Adlerbeth,  Gylleu- 

*  HumiMirskoM  has  been  much  used  in  this 
artielc. 


boig,  Leopold,  were  insignificant,  and 
mostly  in  a  foreign  manner;  Hallmann's 
humor  was  too  coarse;  Lindegr^n's  at- 
tempts in  Kotzebue's  manner  are  no 
longer  liked;  and  Ling  alone  seems  to 
afford  some  hope  for  this  branch  of  poetry. 
His  Agnes  (Lund,  1812)  has  some  fine 
lyrical  passages,  though  it  is  void  of  true 
dramatic  life.  The  nimierous  class  of 
female  Swedish  authors  and  poets  is 
mostly  confined  to  novels.  Euphrosyne 
(Christ  Julia  Nyberg)  has  written  lyncal 
poems,  fiill  of  tenderness  ^HkUr  of  Enir 
jfhrosyne,  Ujpsal,  1822).  Charlotte  Ber- 
ger's  productions  betray  their  French  mod- 
els {Defranaca  Kriegsjbngame,  Stockh., 
1814);  TroUgwttan(m6);  Ruinemavid 
Brahdnu  (1816);  Albert  and  Louisa, 
(1817).  Livijus  has  written  tlie  novels, 
the  Knight  St.  J6rm,  the  Pique-Dame, 
&c.  Before  them,  Dalin's  elegance  and 
afiTectadon  were  i^plauded  at  the  expense 
of  truth  and  accuracy.  The  novels  of 
J.  H.  M6rk  (1714— 1763)— AdaWk  and 
Gothilda  (Stockh.,  1742),  and  Thekla 
(1749)— were  not  popular,  though  they 
oirected  attention  to  domestic  history. 
Gustavus  III  showed  skill  ui  the  oratori- 
cal style^  so  that  his  anonymous  doge  on 
Torstensohn  gained  the  prize  of  the 
acadeiny;  but  his  French  education  by 
count  Tessin  and  Dalin  (he  hated  nothing 
more  than  German  and  tobacco)  bad 
made  him  too  fond  of  rhetorical  phrases, 
which  easilydegenerate  into  empty  dec- 
lamation. The  great  chanse  of  taste  was 
not  without  effect  upon  this  branch  of 
writing.  Swedish  pulpit  eloquence  is  in 
great  want  of  good  models,  and  the  print- 
ed sermons  of  bishop  Lehnberg  (died 
1808\,  which  were  pubhshed  in  Stockholm 
in  lo09 — 1813,  and  his  occasional  dis- 
courses (1819),  did  not  supply  the  want; 
but  we  find  subjects  of  general  interest 
treated  with  considerable  talent  in  Swe- 
dish newspapers.  Boethius  (died  1810) 
strove  to  diffuse  Kant's  principles.  Schel- 
ling's  works  have  been  translated.  Gei- 
}ers  History  of  the  Swedish  Realm  (1824 
seq.)  is  an  addition  to  the  treasures  of  Euro- 
pean literature.  Geijer  and  J.  H.  Schr6- 
der,  sub-librarian  at  Upeal,  have  united 
to  edit  the  Scriptoree  Rerun  Suecicarum 
MedU  Mvu  About  fifty  newspapers  are 
published  in  Sweden,  one  literary  gazette, 
and  several  magazines ;  amonff  the  latter, 
since  1819,  Svtcu,  at  Stockhohn — a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  science  and  the  arts. 
In  Norway,  there  were  published,  in  1837, 
three  scientific  magazines  and  twelve 
newspapers,  devoted  to  politics  and  gen- 
eral information,  eight  of^them  at  Cfansti- 
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ania.  The  eollectiQiifl  of  two  literary 
societies  are  important,  particuliurly  as 
respects  ancient  northern  literature— those 
of  the  Scandinavian  Hteraiy  society,  and 
those  of  the  royal  Norwegian  society  of 
science,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
natural  sciences  are  particularly  culti- 
vated in  Christiania,  by  men  like  Lund, 
Hansten,  Maschman,  Schielderup,  and 
others.  Falsen,  formerly  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  has  pub- 
lished a  Historv  of  Norway  under  the 
Government  of  Harald  Haitasar  and  his 
male  Successors  (Christiania,  1824,4  vols.). 
The  works  printed  in  Sweden,  during  the 
year  1818,  amounted  to  962,  of  ^f^ch 
91  were  translations.  The  J^oHees  mxr 
la  LUUnOure  et  Ua  Beaux  Arts  en  GiUde, 
byftlarianne  de  Ehrenstrom  (Stockh., 
1826),  are  somewhat  panecyricaL 

SwEDENBORo,  EmanueT,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1688.  Edu- 
cated by  his  Either,  Jasper  Swedber|:, 
bishop  of  West  Gothland,  in  the  severe 
doctrines  of  Luthemnism,  which  prevailed 
in  Sweden,  his  ardent  and  imaginative 
mind  soon  took  a  religious  turn.  His  stud- 
ies embraced  theology,  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, and  the  natural  sciences.  His 
first  poetical  efforts  appeared,  in  1710,  at 
Skara,  under  the  title  of  Carmina  Mtscei- 
lanea.  The  period  from  1710  to  1714  he 
spent  in  scientific  travels  through  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France  and  Germany,  and 
visited  the  univeraities  of  these  countries. 
He  then  returned  to  Upsal,  and  published 
his  Dadahu  ttfperboretu  (six  numbers, 
oontiuning  ezpenments  and  observations 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophv). 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Charles 
XII,  who  in  1716,  appointed  him  assessor 
in  the  mining  college,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Christoph  Polhem,  the 
Archimedes  of  Sweden,  whose  experi- 
ence was  of  great  service  to  him.  The 
invention  of  a  roiling  machine,  by  means 
of  which  he  conveyed  a  shallop,  two  gal- 
leys and  four  large  boats  (which  Charies 
XII  used,  in  1718,  to  transport  cannon  to 
the  siege  of  Frederickshaif)  five  leagues, 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  fit)m  Strom- 
stadt  to  Idefjal,  and  his  treatises  on  al- 
^bra,  the  value  of  money,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  and  on  tides,  gained 
for  him  the  iavor  of  the  government 
Queen  Uhrica  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
nobility  in  1719,  upon  which  occasion  his 
name  was  changed  from  Swedberg  to 
Swedenboi*^.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflScc,  he  visited,  in  1720, 
the  Swedish  mines,  and,  in  1721,  the  Sax- 


on, and  wrote  some  valuable  treatini  OB 
them.  He  likewise  made  simi^  jour- 
neys to  the  mines  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
A  collection  of  his  works  on  philosophy 
and  mineralogy  (Opera  PkUosophMca  tt 
MvMTolopca)  was  published  in  1/34  (in  3 
vols.,  foho),  and  attracted  much  attention 
among  the  scholanr  of  Europe.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Upsal  and  Petersburgh.  The  academy  at 
Stockholm  had  alreadyeiected  him  an 
honorary  member,  in  1729.  He  increased 
his  stock  of  knowledge  by  new  travels  to 
France  and  Italy,  m  1738—40.  The 
(Eic&namiaRefmA!nxm4dUy  which  he  pub- 
lished after  his  return,  in  1740—41,  con- 
tains the  application  of  the  system  of  na- 
ture, unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works, 
to  the  animal  creation.  The  principle  of 
a  necessary  emanation  of  all  thinss  from 
a  central  power,  is  the  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  ingeniously  unfolded,  and 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  author^  read- 
ing. It  is  explained  pardculariy  in  the 
Primnpia  Ravm  J^atimiU%mu  Sweden- 
borg  was  first  introduced  to  an  inter- 
course  with  the  spiritual  vrorld,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  in  1748,  at  London. 
The  eyes  of  his  inward  man,  he  savs, 
were  opened  to  see  heaven,  hell,  and  tne 
spiritual  world,  in  which  he  conversed, 
not  only  with  his  deceased  acquaintance, 
but  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
antiquity.  That  he  might  devote  all  his 
•life  to  this  spiritual  intercourse  and  his 
mediatorial  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  he  resigned,  in  1747, 
his  ofiice  in  the  mining  college,  which  he 
had  hitherto  discharged  with  punctilious 
exactness,  and  refus^  a  higher  appoint- 
ment that  was  offered  him.  The  king 
still  paid  him  his  full  salary  as  a  pension. 
With  no  occupation  but  to  see  and 
converse  with  spirits,  or  to  record  celes- 
tial revelations,  he  now  resided  altemate- 
\y  in  Sweden  and  England.  The  theolo- 
gical works  which  he  wrote  in  this  peri- 
od, he  printed  at  his  own  expense.  They 
found  multitudes  of  readers ;  and  while 
he  was  an  object 'of  the  deepest  venera- 
tion and  wonder  to  his  fbllowere,  his 
statements  were  the  more  mysterious  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  because  he  could 
not  be  suspected  of  dishonesty,  and  ex- 
hibited, m  other  respects,  no  mental  aber- 
ration. All  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  an  acute  thinker,  and  a 
virtuous  member  of  society.  His  moder- 
ation and  his  independent  chcumstanoos 
made  it  impossible  to  suppose  him  actu- 
ated by  ambitious  or  interested  views ;  his 
ux^eigned  piety  gave  him  the  character  of 
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•  Minty  who  lived  more  in  the  society  of 
•Dgeb  than  of  men.  In  those  trances, 
during  which,  as  he  said,  he  conversed 
with  spirits,  received  revelations,  or  had 
views  of  the  invisible  world,  he  seemed 
like  one  in  a  dream :  his  features  were 
stamped  with  pain  or  rapture,  according 
as  heaven  or  hell  was  opened  to  him.  In 
common  life,  he  exhibited  the  refinement 
of  polished  society  ;  his  conversation  was 
instructive  and  pleasant ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  dignified.  Though  he  was 
never  married,  he  esteemed  the  company 
of  intellectual  women,  and  studiously 
avoided  eccentricity.  His  pretended  rev- 
elations, which  he  published  at  first  fi^eely, 
though  not  boastingly,  but  in  later  years 
with  more  reserve,  and  the  mysterious 
doctrines  contained  in  his  writings,  drew 
upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  clergy ;  but 
the  principal  bishops  favored  his  writings, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  kinff 
Adolphus  Frederic.  With  uninterrupted 
health,  he  attained  the  ace  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  died  of  apoplexy,  at  London, 
March  29, 1772.  To  the  day  of  his  death, 
be  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  lesliQr  of 
his  visions  ana  divine  inspirations.  This 
ftith  became,  at  length,  a  fixed  principle 
in  his  mind,  which  was  every  aay  more 
and  more  detached  firom  sublunary  things. 
When  this  illusion  had  once  flamed  as- 
cendency over  him,  his  own  prolific  mind, 
and  the  writings  oi  earlier  mystical  theo- 
logians, fumiuied  him  with  materials 
enough  to  form  such  a  spiritual  world  as  he 
pleased.  His  descriptions  of  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  points,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 

rin  which  he  lived,  and  those  views  of 
external  world  which  he  had  gained 
as  a  natural  philosopher ;  his  spirits  con- 
verse with  a  distinct  individuality,  and  the 
tumly  likeness  of  his  interpretations  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  explanations  and  alle- 
gories of  the  earlier  mystics,  is  eveiy 
where  obvious.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  revelations,  his  purposes  were 
praiseworthy — to  collect  a  church  of  re- 
ligioiis  persons,  and  preserve  them  from 
the  irreligious  and  demoralizing  systems 
of  the  ace  by  the  difiiusion  of  his  religious 
and  editing  works.  In  the  moral  parts 
of  his  writings,  we  meet  with  the  purest 
doctrines,  and  with  passages  of  peculiar 
rehgMMis  elevation ;  and,  though  he  wrote 
in  a  bad  style  and  in  careless  Latm,  he 
deserves  rather  to  be  classed  amon^  re- 
fisious  poets  than  amon^  theologiansL 
"Ae  stories  of  his  prophecies  and  super- 
natural knowledge  ot  events  of  actual 
oecurrenee — for  instance,  the  infbrmatioB 
which  hegave^  in  Qottenburg,  of  the  con- 


flagration at  Stockholm,  the  hour  when  it 
happened— are  curious  firom  the  anxmnt 
of  testimony  adduced  in  their  support. 
The  doctrines  of  the  sect  which  bears  his 
name,  ai^  founded  on  the  Bible  and  the 
following  books,  written  by  Swedenborg, 
in  Latin,  oetween  the  yean  1747  and  1771 : 
•Arcana  Calutia ;  Dt  CcUo  ei  Inferno ;  De 
TtOuribuB;  De  Ultimo  Judicio ;  De Bquo 
ASbo ;  De  JSTova  HUroiolyma  et  ays  iSoC" 
trma  CaUsU ;  De  Domino  ;  De  Scrwlura 
Sacra;  De  Viia;  De  Fide;  De  Dwia^ 
Amore  et  Dwina  Providentia;  De  Amort 
Cor^fugiaU;  De  Commercio  JStmnut  et  Cor^ 
pons ;  Siunmaria  Exposiiio  Senstts  Pro- 
_r^-„-,  ,^pocaltfpsis  ExpUcata ;  Awkot 
RevekUa ;  De  Vera  Theologia 
Of  the  Bible,  they  consiaer 
canonical  only  the  Pentateuch,  the  bocdc 
of  Joshua,  the  book  of  Judges,  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  the  PSalms,  the 
prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
The  members  or  this  sect  are  not  diran- 
ffuished  by  dress,  or  by  any  outward  sign, 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Sweden, 
where  they  are  estimated  at  3000  persons, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  opinions 
private.  In  Encland,  wnere,  since  1783, 
they  have  had  chapels  in  London  and  in 
many  of  the  large  cities,  they  are  openly 
tolerated,  like  the  other  dissenters ;  and 
this  has  contributed  to  increase  their  num- 
iiers.  The  members  are  mostly  people 
of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.  Charles 
XIII,  king  of  Sweden,  when  duke  of  Su- 
(iermania,  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to 
them.  In  France,  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  adherents  of  this  sect  are  fow ;  in  the 
East  Indies,  North  America  and  South 
Afiica,  there  are  many  churches.  With- 
out acknowledging  any  general  govern- 
ment, the  churohes  all  administwr  their 
ownaflhirs.  The  fomous  travellers  Sparr- 
maon  and  Nordenskiold  are  among  their 
disciples ;  and  the  latter,  with  A&euus  of 
Sweden,  founded  a  church  at  Sierra  Le- 
one, in  Afiica.  For  this  snd  other  Afii- 
can  colonies,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  the  Swedenboxgiana  have 
done  much.  In  the  Afiican  society  at 
London,  their  influence  is  very  {preat 
They  are  constantly  laborine  to  diffuse 
their>  doctrines  by  ^tions  of  the  woris 
of  Swedenborg,  and  by  several  periodical 
worics  in  England,  and  one  in  Boston,  in 
this  countnr. 

Wo  shaU  now  sive  a  short  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg^  in  the 
language  of  his  foUowers : — ^The  principal 
tenets  of  Swedenborg  are  these:  He 
teaches  that  there  is  one  God^  the.  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  a  divine  Trinity^ 
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wfaieh  is  not  a  Trinitv  of  p^nonn^  but  is 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  man,  the 
image  and  Hkeness  of  God.  In  man  is  a 
soul  or  essential  principle  of  life,  a  form 
or  body,  natural  in  this  world  and  spiritual 
in  the  spiritual  worid,  in  which  tne  soul 
exists,  and  bv  which  it  manifests  itself  in 
operation :  these  three,  soul,  form  and  op- 
erstion,  are  as  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  And  as  some  affection  is  within 
all  thought,  and  causes  it,  and  forms  it, 
and  as  all  action  is  the  efiect  of  volition, 
or  afiection  operating  by  and  through 
thouffht,  so  the  Father  is  the  divine  love, 
the  Son  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  divine  operation.  So,  too,  as  ev- 
ery effect  must  be  produced  by  some 
cause,  and  for  some  end,  end,  cause  and 
efiect  consist  in  all  things,  as  a  Trinity. 
This  Trinity  Swedenborg  does  not  consid- 
er as  arbitrary  and  figurative,  but  as  most 
real,  grounded  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
existing  fit>m  the  divine  nature  in  all 
things.  With  regard  to  regeneration, 
SwMenborgteachee,  that,  as  the  Lord  glo- 
rified his  humanity  by  resisting  and  over- 
coming the  infernal  mfluences  which  as- 
sailed it,  so  man,  by  following  the  Lord 
in  his  regeneration,  through  his  divine 
crace,  may  gradually  become  regenerate ; 
Uiat  is,  receptive  of  sood  affection  and 
wisdom  firom  the  Lord  through  the  heav- 
ens ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  sins  are  re- 
sisted and  put  away,  he  becomes  thus  re- 
ceptive more  and  more  perpetually.  Swe- 
denboig  teaches  that  the  Lord  foredooms 
none  to  hell,  condemns  none,  and  punish- 
es none ;  that  his  divine  grace  is  constant- 
ly with  all,  aiding  those  on  earth  who 
strive  to  cooperate  with  him,  sustaining 
and  leading  forward  angels  in  heaven, 
and  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  devils 
fixnn  the  evils  which  they  love  and  seek ; 
but  that  he  always  perfectly  regards  and 
preserves  the  fi!ee  will  of  eveiry  one,  giv- 
mg  to  every  one  the  utmost  aid  that  wiU 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  turn  himself  ei- 
ther to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  no  one 
more.  Salvation,  accordinj;  to  Swedenborf, 
is  not  salvation  from  punishment,  but  sal- 
vation fix>m  sinfulness.  They  who  coop- 
erate with  the  Lord,  and  conform  in  them- 
selves a  principle  of  good,  in  the  other 
life  become  an^ls,  and  associate  with 
angels ;  and  .theif  association  constitutes 
heaven.  They  who  resist  the  divine 
grace,  and  confirm  in  themselves  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-love,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
eiol,  become  devils ;  and  their  association 
constitutes  hell.  Both  in  heaven  and  in 
hell  there  are  many  societies,  each  influ- 
enced by  some  niUng  principle  of  good  or 


of  evil,  like  sedunff  like,  both  in  geneni 
and  in  particular.  None  go  into  the  other 
life  entirely  ^ood  or  evil :  while  here,  tiie 
good  and  evil  are  permitted  to  endure  the 
conflicts  of  opposing  influences  within 
them,  that  the  good  may  thereby  be  made 
better,  and  the  evil  good ;  but  after  deadi, 
when  no  fiirther  radical  change  can  take 
place,  the  ruling  principle  of  eveir  one  is 
made  manifest,  and  the  whole  character 
conformed  to  it  This  final  change  is  ac- 
complished by  decrees;  and  while  it  is 
going  on,  deceased  men  are  neither  an- 

Sels  nor  devils,  but  are  spoken  of  by  Swe- 
enborg  as  not  in  heaven  nor  hell,  but  in 
"  the  worid  of  spirits ;"  and,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  spirits  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  angels  and  devils.  With 
regard  to  the  resurrection,  Swedenboi|^ 
teaches  that  it  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the 
natural  body,  but  of  the  spiritual  body 
from  the  natural;  and  that  this  occun 
generally  about  the  third  day  after  appar- 
ent death,  when  the  flesh  becomes  ngid, 
and  all  vital  warmth  and  motion  cease. 
According  to  him,  the  spiritual  body  forms 
the  natural  body,  and,  while  within  it, 
uses  it  as  an  instrument  Thus  the  natu- 
ral eye  sees  only  because  the  spiritual 
eye  sees  natural  thin^  through  it,  the 
sense  strictiy  residing  m  the  spirituai  or- 
gan ;  and  so  of  the  other  senses.  Hence, 
when  the  spiritual  body  rises,  it  finds  it- 
self in  perfect  possession  of  the  senses 
and  organs,  and  the  man  is  still  perfectiy 
a  man;  So  the  spiritual  world  forms  the 
natural  worid,  and  all  things  which  exist 
naturally  in  this  natural  worid  are  spuitu- 
ally  in  the  spiritual  world.  There,  spiritual 
things  affect  the  spiritual  organs  and 
senses  of  men,  as  natural  things  afifect 
their  natural  organs  and  senses  here. 
Hence,  says  Swedenborg,  many  who  die 
do  not  know,  upon  their  awaking,  thatthej 
are  in  another  world.  They  who,  in  this 
life,  have  their  spiritual  senses  opened, 
as  Swedenborg  says  was  the  case  with 
himself  see  pliunly  spiritual  persons  and 
things,  as  dia  the  prophets  in  their  visions. 
From  this  circumstance,  say  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  connected  with  their  belief  in 
the  active  and  constant  influence  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  upon  men  in  the  body, 
has  arisen  the  common  notion  of  their 
believing  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead.  Spiritual 
things  have  not,  however,  a  simimr  per- 
manence and  independent  existence  with 
natural  things.  Swedenborg  rather  rep- 
resents them  as  appearances  changing 
with  the  states  of  those  about  whom  mey 
•re— existing  fiom  their  relation  lo  them^ 
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and  exactly  reflecting  and  manifesting 
their  affections  and  thoughts.  From  tiie 
principle  that  natural  thmgs  correspond 
to  flpirituai  thin^  and  represent  tnera, 
comes  the  doctnne  of  correspondences, 
according  to  which  Swedenbors  explains 
the  spiritual  senses  of  the  Word ;  that  is, 
the  senses  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  by 
those  in  the  spiritual  world.  He  teaches 
that  this  spiritual  sense  is  within  the  liter- 
al, as  the  spiritual  body  within  the  natu- 
nJ,  or  as  the  soul  within  the  body ;  that  it 
is  in  every  word  and  letter  of  the  literal 
sense,  which  every  where  exists  from  it, 
and  on  account  of  it,  and  derives  from  it 
all  its  power  and  use.  Swedenbor|[  con- 
fiidersthe  New  Jerusalem,  foretold  m  the 
Apocalypse,  to  be  a  church  now  about  to 
be  established,  in  which  will  be  known 
the  true  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  of 
the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of  heU— con- 
cerning all  which  subjects  error  and  ig- 
norance now  prevail — and  in  whicn 
church  this  knowledge  will  bear  its  proper 
fruits — ^love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's  neigh- 
bor, and  purity  of  life. 

Swedish  Turnip,  or  Ruta  Baga. 
(SeeTVirmp.) 

Sweet  ISat.    (See  Laurd.) 

Sweet  Flag  \accru8  calamu3\  This 
plant  is  widely  oiffused;  it  is  found  in 
marshy  places  throughout  the  northern 
hemiqihere.  In  the  more  northern  cli- 
mates, it  is  the  only  native  aromatic  plant 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  long  and  nar- 
'  row,  sword-shaped,  and  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  the  iris ;  the  stem  does  not 
differ  much  in  appearance  from  the  leaves, 
and  bears  a  lateral,  dense,  greenish  spike 
of  flowers,  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; 
the  root  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  knotted. 
This  plant  is  rderred  to  the  natural  fam- 
9y  anide<tj  although  it  presents  some 
anomafies  in  its  structure.  The  root  has 
a  strong,  ardmatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
j^ent,  bitterish  taste :  the  flavor  is  greatly 
improved  by  diying.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine  since  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  it  has  sometimes  been  success- 
ntlly  administered  in  intermittent  fever, 
even  afler  baik  has  ftiled,  and  certainly 
10  a  very  useflil  addition  to  cinchona; 
powdered,  and  infused  in  old  wine, 
H  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  tonic, 
and  cordiaL  Althou^  so  common, 
what  18  used  by  druggists  is  imported 
fiom  the  Levant  No  cattle  whatever  eat 
this  plant 

Sweet  Gum;    (See  Idqmdambar.) 

Sweet  Leaf  {syn^plocos  HneUma) ;  a 
■nan  tree,  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  U.  States.     The  leaves  are  three 
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or  four  inches  lonff,  oval,  smooth  and 
shininff,  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  re- 
main for  two  or  three  years ;  otherwise 
they  turn  yellow  at  the  first  frost:  the 
flowers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  sweet- 
scented,  springing  fipom  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  and  appearing  oariy  in  the  season : 
they  are  succeeded  by  small  cylindrical 
drupes,  of  a  deep  blue  color  when  ripe. 
The  tree  sometimes  attains  die  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  but 
usually  it  £>es  not  exceed  half  these  di- 
mensions. The  name  which  is  univer- 
sally applied  to  it,  is  derived  from  the 
sugary  taste  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is 
of  no  value :  but  the  dried  leaves  afford, 
by  decoction,  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 
which  is  rendered  permanent  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  alum,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  wool  and  cotton. 

Sweet  Potato  (convohulus  batatas). 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  produced  nu- 
merous varieties.  Formerly  the  roots 
were  imported  into  England  ftom  the 
West  Indies  by  the  wa^  of  Spain,  and 
sold  as  a  delicacy.  It  is  the  potato  of 
Shakspeare  and  contemporaiy  writers, 
the  common  potato  being  then  scarcely 
known  m  Europe.  The  roots  are  fleshy 
and  spindle-shaped,  giving  rise  to  herba- 
ceous vines^  which  take  root  at  intervals ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  varying  in  form, 
but  usually  hastate,  or  three  lobed ;  the 
flowers  are  white  extemaUy,  and  purplish 
within,  disposed  in  clusters  upon  axillary 
foot-stalks.  In  warm  climates,  the  culture 
is  veiy  easy,  and  they  are  obtained  almost 
throughout  the  year,  by  planting  at  diffor- 
ent  periods,  m  norUiem  climates,  the 
culture  becomes  more  difficult ;  but  one 
variety  succeeds  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Considered  as  an  aliment,  the 
sweet  potato  is  very  nutritious,  whole- 
some, and  easy  of  di|;esdon.  The  con- 
sumption is  very  considerable,  especially 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  whera 
even  several  savage  tribes  have  introduc- 
ed it,  on  account  of  its  easy  culture.  In 
tiie  U.  States,  it  is  very  little  culti- 
vated north  of  New  Jersey,  and  even 
there  is  inferior  in  quality  to  those  which 
grow  in  Carolina. 

Sweet  William  {dUmffnu  harbatus\ 
This  species  of  pink  is  an  old  inhabitant 
ot  the  flower  garden,  and  has  produced 
numerous  varieties;  but  they  nave  not 
been  named  or  improved,  as  the  plant 
has  never  been  treated  by  florists  as  a 
leadbg  flower. 
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Swsnri  or  Sweito,  properly  Sveno. 
(See  Denmarkj  and  E&drtdlL) 

SwiETEN,  Gerard  van,  a  celebrated 
physician,  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1700. 
After  studying  at  Louirain,  his  parents 
beinff  Catholics,  he  returned  to  Leyden, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  In 
1725,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
published  an  inaugural  thesis  On  the 
Structure  and  Use  of  the  Arteries.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  illustrat- 
ing the  doctrmes  of  his  master,  in  his 
Comm/tntaria  in  Boerhaami  Jiphonsmis  de 
cogno$cendis  H  curandis  Morbis  (1741 — 
1772).  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship  at  Leyaen;  but  ob- 
jections arisinff  on  the  score  of  his  reli- 
gion, ho  was  oolieed  to  resigp.  bis  office. 
The  empress  Mana  Theresa  indemnified 
him  for  the  injunr  he  had  sustained  fiom 
the  illiberality  of  his  enemies,  by  inviting 
him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  was 
made  a  professor  in  the  university,  and 
afterwards  first  physician  to  the  empress, 
and  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  was  also 
imperial  librarian,  and  director-general  of 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Austria — an  office 
which  imTorded  him  opportunities  for  in- 
troducing many  important  improvements 
in  the  healing  art  His  Commentaries 
were  reprinted  at  Paris  and  Turin,  and 
thev  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  till  his  death,  in  1772.  His 
other  works  are.  Treatises  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Army,  and  on  Epidemics. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  English 
writer,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  an 
Englishman,  who  setded  in  Ireland,  and 
was  bom  at  Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tlp- 
perary,  November  30,  1667.  He  was 
placed  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny  when  six 
years  old,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where,  applying  himself  to  history  and 
poetry,  to  th'e  neglect  of  academical  pur- 
suits, especially  mathematics,  he  was,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  refused  the  degree 
of  fi.  A.  for  insufficiency,  and,  even  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  was  only  admitted 
spedali  gratid — a  species  of  fiivor  which 
was  deemed  highfy  discreditable.  To 
this  mortification  is  attributed  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treats  mathematical 
learning  in  his  various  writings ;  but  an- 
other and  a  better  efiect  of  it  was  evinced 
in  a  resolution  to  apply  to  his  studies  with 
more  diligence.  Tliis  determination  he 
steadily  aonered  to  for  the  following  seven 
years,  three  of  which  he  spent  at  tne  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  during  which  last  men- 
tioned period  be  issaid  to  have  composed 


his  celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub  la  his 
twenty-first  year,  the  death  of  his  uncle 
rendered  it  nec«»ary  for  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Leicester,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting his  mother,  then  resident  in  that 
neighbortiood.  By  her  advice  he  viras  in- 
dued to  commumcate  his  situation  to  sir 
William  Temple,  who  had  married  one 
of  her  relatives,  and  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  retirement  at  Moor  paric,  Surrey. 
He  was  received  by  the  latter  with  great 
kindness ;  and  he  rendered  himself  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  aged  statesman,  that  he 
resided  with  him  at  Moor  park  and 
Sheene  for  neariy  two  years.  At  die  lat- 
ter place  he  was  introduced  to  king 
Wiluam,  who  often  visited  Temple  pri- 
vately; and  the  king,  whose  feelings 
were  all  military,  ofiered  him  a  captaincy 
of  horse,  which,  having  already  aecided 
for  the  church,  he  declined.  Being  at- 
tacked by  the  disorder  which  occasioned 
those  fits  of  verti^  that  afflicted  him 
more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed his  reason,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
visit Ireland,  but  soon  returned,  and  re- 
sided with  sir  William  Temple  as  before. 
Some  time  afler,  he  determined  upon 
graduating  M.  A.  at  Oxford ;  and,  having 
entered  at  Hart  hall,  in  May,  1692,  he  re- 
ceived the  desired  honor  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing. He  was  probablv  indebted  to 
his  known  connexion  with  Temple  for 
this  mark  of  respect;  but  it  has  also  been 
suspected  that  the  words  specidU  (praUd^ 
in  his  Dublin  testimonials,  were  mistaken 
for  a  compliment  at  Oxford.  He  had 
certainly  not  distinguished  himself  at  this 
time  by  any  public  specimen  of  talent,  al- 
though he  made  some  attempts  at  poetry 
in  the  form  of  odes  to  his  patron  and  king 
WiQiam.  This  species  of  composition 
being  wholly  mifitted  to  his  genius,  his 
relation  Dryden  is  said  honestiv  to  have 
told  him  that  he  would  never  be  a  poet ; 
to  which  is  attributed  the  extraordmary 
rancor  with  which  he  always  alluded  to 
that  eminent  vniter.  After  residing  two 
years  longer  with  his  patron,  conceiving 
the  latter  to  be  neglectnil  of  his  interest, 
he  parted  from  him,  in  1694,  with  some 
tokens  of  displeasure,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  took  orders.  But  he  soon 
returned  to  sir  WiUiam  Temple,  wha 
smking  under  age  and  infirmities,  requir- 
ed his  company  more  than  ever.  During 
the  few  remaining  years  of  that  states- 
man's life,  they  £erefore  remained  to- 
gether; and,  on  his  death,  Swift  found 
himself  benefited  by  a  pecuniary  legacy 
and  the  bequest  of  his  papers.  He  then 
accepted  an  invitation  nom  the  eari  of 
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Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  Ire- 
land, to  accompany  him  as  chaplain  and 
secretary.  While  in  the  family  of  the 
earl  of  Bericeley,  he  began  to  make  him- 
self knoyn  by  his  talent  for  humorous 
vemes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  petition  of 
Frances  Harris,  and  other  specimens.  On 
the  return  of  that  nobleman  to  England, 
he  went  to  reside  at  hislivinff  of  Lanicor; 
and,  during  his  residence  tnere,  he  in- 
vited to  Ireland  Miss  Johnson,  the  lady 
whom  he  has  rendered  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Stella,  daughter  of  the  steward 
to  su*  William  Temple.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  IMngley ;  and  the  two  la- 
dies resided  in  the  neighborhood  when 
Swift  was  at  home,  and  at  the  parsonage 
house  during  his  absence :  this  connexion 
lasted  till  her  death.  In  1701,  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and,  the  same  year,  first 
entered  on  the  stage  as  a  political  writer, 
by  a  pamphlet  in  Mhalf  of  the  ministers, 
eatitledi,  Contests  and  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Ath- 
ens and  Rome — a  work  of  no  great  force. 
In  1704,  he  published,  anonymously,  his 
famous  Tale  of  a  Tub,  of  which,  although 
he  would  never  own  it,  he  is  the  undoubted 
author.  This  piece  of  humor,  while  it 
advanced  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  did  him 
no  smaU  injuiy  as  a  divine,  being  deemed 
light  and  indecorous,  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  church.  The  Baxtie  of  the  Books, 
appended  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  is  a  bur- 
lesque comparison  between  ancient  and 
modem  authors,  in  which  he  exercises 
his  satire  against  Diyden  and  Bentley. 
In  1706  appeared  his  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  JBngland  Man,  in  respect  to 
Religion  and  Government;  Letter  con- 
c^nms  the  Sacramental  Test;  Argu- 
ment K>r  the  Abolition  of  Christianity; 
and  Predictions  for  the  year  1706,  by 
Isaac  BickerstafiJ  Esq.  Of  these  pieces, 
the  first  two  set  the  seal  to  his  adhesion 
to  the  tories,  while  the  others  exhibit  that 
inimitable  talent  for  irony  and  frxve  hu- 
mor which  forms  his  principal  distinction. 
In  1710,  being  engaged  by  the  Irish  prel- 
acy to  obtain  a  remisBion  of  the  first-miits 
and  twentieths,  payable  by  the  Irish  cler- 
fj  to  the  crown,  he  was  introduced  to 
Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  to 
secretary  Sl  John,  subsequently  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke.  He  caiued  the  confidence  of 
th«e  l^en,  and  took  a  leading  share  in 
the  famous  tory  periodical,  entitled  the 
Examiner.  Although  immersed  in  poli- 
tics, he  did  not  neglect  literature,  and,  in 
1711,  publiflAied  a  Proposal  for  correcting, 
ImproVinx  and  ascertaining  the  Engliui 
Tongue,  m  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 


the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  an 
institution  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage. Several  political  tracts  appeared 
about  this  time  from  his  pen.  A  bish- 
opric in  England  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition ;  but  archbishop  Sharpe,  on  the 
ffround,  it  is  said,  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tul^ 
having  infused  into  the  mind  of  queen 
Anne  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxv,  the 
only  preferment  his  ministerial  uiends 
could  give  him,  was  the  Irish  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1713.  The  dissensions  between  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  reconcile,  and  the  death  of 
the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an 
end  to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him 
to  un  willmg  residence  for  life  in  a  country 
which  he  disliked.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  and  introduced  a  meri- 
torious reform  into  the  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick's,  over  which  he  obtained  an 
authority  never  before  possessed  in  his 
station.  In  1716;  he  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Johnson ;  but  the  ceremony 
was  attended  with  no  acknowledgm^ 
which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  yjm 
tim  of  his  pide  and  cruelty.  The  asceiB- 
ency  whicn  he  acauired  over  Miss  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  anotner  accomplished  fe- 
male, was  attended  with  circumstances  still 
more  censurable.  He  became  acquainted 
with  this  lady  in  London,  in  1712 ;  and  as 
she  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a  taste 
for  hterature.  Swift  took  pleasure  in  afford- 
ing her  instruction.  Tne  pupil  became 
enamored  of  her  tutor,  and  even  pro- 
posed mairia^  to  him ;  but  being  proba- 
bly at  that  time  engaged  to  Stella,  he 
avoided  a  decisive  answer.  That  he, 
however,  felt  her  attractions,  seems  ob- 
vious from  his  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  the 
longest  and  most  finished  of  his  poems  of 
fancy.  This  afiTair  terminated  fataUy; 
for,  discoverinff  his  secret  union  with 
Stella,  the  imfortunate  lady  never  recov- 
ered the  shock,  hut.  died  fourteen  months 
after,  in  1723.  She  previously  cancelled 
a  will  she  had  made  in  bis  favor,  and  left 
it  in  chaige  to  her  executors  (one  of  whom 
was  bishop  Berkeley)  to  publish  all  tlie 
correspondence  between  ner  and  Swift, 
which,  however,  never  appeared.  After 
residing  some  time  in  Ireland  withdbt 
attending  to  public  affairs,  in  1730  he  was 
roused,  by  the  illiberal  manner  in  which 
Ireland  was  governed,  to  publish  a  Pro- 
posal for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Man- 
ufactures, which  rendered  him  veiy  popu- 
lar. His  celebrated  Letters  followed, 
under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapjer,  in 
which  he  ably  exposed  the  job  of  Wood's 
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patent  for  a  supply  of  copper  coinage.  A 
large  reward  was  offered  for  the  Sscov- 
ery  of  the  author ;  but  none  took  place^ 
and  the  dean  became  the  public  idol  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  composed  his  famous  Gulliver's 
Travels,  which  appeared  in  1726,  exhibit- 
ing a  singular  union  of  misanthropy,  satire, 
irony,  ingenuity,  and  humor.  In  the 
same  year  he  joined  Pope  in  three  vol- 
umes of  miscellanies,  leaving  the  profit 
to  the  poet  On  the  death  of  George  L 
he  paid  his  court  to  the  new  king  and 
quecii.  But  he  was  disappointed;  and 
the  death  of  Stella,  about  mis  time,  who 
had  been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of 
decline,  completed  his  chagrin.  When 
her  health  was  ruined,  he  offered  to  ac- 
knowledgie  her  as  his  wife ;  but  she  replied, 
"  It  is  too  late.**  He  allowed  her  to  make 
a  will  in  her  maiden  name,  in  which  she 
consigned  her  property  to  charitable  uses. 
From  the  death  of  this  injured  female, 
his  life  became  much  retured,  and  the 
austerity  of  his  temper  increased.  He 
continued,  however,  for  some  veara,  to 

Sise  both  his  patriotic  and  his  sple- 
feelings,  in  various  effusions  of  prose 
erse,  and  was  earnest  in  his  exertions 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
poor  of  Ireland ;  in  addition  to  which  en- 
deavors he  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income 
to  charity.  Some  of  his  most  striking 
poems  were  written  about  this  time,  in- 
cluding his  celebrated  Verses  on  his  own 
Death,  formed  on  one  of  the  maxims  of 
Rochefoucault  He  kept  little  compa- 
ny at  this  advanced  period,  but  with  infe- 
riors, whom  he  could  treat  as  he  pleased, 
and  especially  a  knot  of  females,  who 
were  always  ready  to  administer  the  most 
obsequious  flatteiy.  In  1796,  he  had  an 
attack  of  deafness  and  ^ddiness.  The 
fate,  which,  owing  to  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  he  had  always  feared,  at  lenj^h 
reached  him ;  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
decayed  before  his  body,  and  a  gradual 
decay  of  reason  settled  mto  absolute  idi- 
ocy early  in  1742.  He  died  in  1745,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  vear.  He  bequeathed 
the  greatest  part  or  his  fortune  to  an  hos- 
pital for  lunatics  and  idiots.  Pride,  mis- 
anthropy, and  stem  inflexibility  of  tem- 
per, formed  the  baas  of  his  character, 
which  was  strangely  compounded  of  sin- 
cerity, arrogance,  implacability,  careless- 
ness of  giving  pain,  and  a  total  want  of 
candor  as  a  politician  or  partisan.  Of 
his  obdurate  and  unfeeling  nature,  besides 
his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  (for  which  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding secret  constitutional  infirmities. 


have  been  conjectured),  his  utter  aban- 
donment of  an  only  sister,  simply  for 
marrying  a  tradesman,  and  many  other 
instances,  might  be  adduced.  £ven  his 
whim  and  humor  was  indulged  with  a 
most  callous  indifierence  to  the  pain 
which  he  might  inflict,  or  the  sensibilities 
he  miffht  wound.  As  a  writer,  he  was 
original,  and  has,  perhops,  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  grave  irony,  which  he  veils 
with  an  air  of  serious  simplicity,  admira- 
bly calculated  to  set  it  off.  He  also 
abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas,  which  often 
deviate,  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose, 
into  very  unpardonable  srossneas.  His 
style  forms  the  most  periect  example  of 
easy  familiarity  that  the  language  afiordt) ; 
but,  although  admirable  for  its  pureness, 
clearness,  and  simplicity,  it  exhibits  none 
of  the  ^low  of  genius,  its  highest  mer- 
its consisting  in  its  extreme  accuracy 
and  precision.  His  works  have  been 
oflen  printed,  and  m  various  forms: 
the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
sb:  W.  Scott,  in  19  vols.,  8vo.  (Edin- 
burffh,1821). 

Swift,  Zephaniah,  LL.  D.,  chief-jus- 
tice of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  in  1758.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  established  himself  at  Windham, 
Connecticut  Early  in  life,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  congress^and,  in  1800,  ac- 
companied Ellsworth,  Davie  and  Murray 
in  their  misnon  to  France,  as  secretary. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  placed  on 
the  bench  of  the  superior  court  He  re- 
tained the  seat  for  eighteen  years,  during 
the  last  five  of  which,  he  filled  the  station 
of  chief-justice  with  distinguished  ability 
and  probity.  He  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
statute  laws  of  the  state.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Warren,  Ohio,  October  27, 
1823,  in  the  slxt^-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  published  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Con- 
necticut, in  two  volumes,  on  the  model 
of  Blackstone. 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  gymnostics,  both  in  a  physi- 
cal and  moral'  respect  Its  effects  m  de- 
veloping, invigorating  and  ^ving  health 
to  the  Irady  are  so  great,  and  it  is  so  easily 
learned,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  conse- 

auence,  particularly  in  climates  where 
le  heat  of  the  summer  prevents  active 
exercise  on  the  land.  To  all  the  advan- 
tages of  cold  bathing,  it  adds  many  others ; 
it  enables  the  bather  to  remain  much 
lon^r  in  the  water,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ercise which  it  affords,  and  thus — ^in  salt 
water  at  least — ogives  more  opportunity  to 
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invigonte  the  dun— one  of  the  sreateflt 
benefit!  of  fi!equent  salt-vrater  ba&ng,  as 
a  lai^  number  of  diaeaaes  apring  from  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  very 
frequent  in  changeable  cHmates,  pro- 
ducing colds,  inflanunationsi  rheumatism, 
&c.  The  exercise  greatly  strengthens 
the  lower  extremities,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  th^  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the 
organs  of  respiration,  the  spine,  neck  and 
arms.  It  increases  courage,  and  furnishes 
an  agreeable  excitement — ^the  usual  attend- 
ant of  manly  and  brisk  exercise,  but  pe- 
culiarly so  of  swinmiing— on  account  of 
the  masteiy  which  it  gives  us  over  an 
element  for  which  the  human  structure  is 
but  partially  fitted.  The  means  which  it 
afiR>rds  of  pre8ervin§[  our  own  lives,  or 
those  of  otiiers,  in  situadons  of  peculiar 
peril,  is  also  a  mat  recommendation  of 
this  exercise,  wmch  may  be  easily  learned 
wherever  there  is  vrater  of  five  mt  depth. 
No  danger  whatever  is  connected  with  it. 
Of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  swim- 
minj(,  we  shall  give  that  introduced, 
originally,  by  fenenl  Pfiiel,  into  the 
Pnissian  swimmmg  schools,  having  found 
it,  by  experience,  much  superior  to  other 
systems.  By  this  method,  a  person  may 
become  a  perfect  swimmer  (able,  we 
mean,  to  swim  at  least  half  an  hour  in 
succession)  in  a  veiy  short  time.  We 
have  known  many  individuals,  who  could 
not  swim  a  single  stroke,  enabled,  by 
taking  daily  one,  and  sometimes  two 
lessons,  for  three  weeks,  to  swim  half  an 
hour:  some  have  even  acquired  this 
proficiency  within  a  formight  The  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  consists  of  a  hemp- 
en girdle  of  a  hand's  lH«adth,  of  a  rope 
fix>ni  &ye  to  six  fiithoms  in  kaigth,  oJT  a 
pole  eiffht  foet  long^  and  a  horizontal 
rail  fixed  about  three  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  platform  on  which  the  teacher  stands, 
to  rest  the  pole  on.  The  depth  of  the 
water,  in  the  place  chosen  for  swimming, 
should,  if  possible,  be  not  less  than  eight 
foet,and  the  clearest  and  calmest  water  pos- 
sible should  be  selected.  The  pupil  vrears 
drawers,  fastened  by  a  string  above  the 

•  hips,  and  covering  about  half  the  thiffhs. 
Tney  must  be  made  loose,  so  as  to  aUow 
the  freest  action  of  the  leg&  The  pupil  is 
now  placed  near  the  horizontal  rail,  his 
hands  resting  upon  it,  whilst  the  teacher 

I  shows  him  me  motion  which  he  virill  have 
to  make  vrith  his  legs  in  the  water.  This 
he  does  by  guiding  the  motion  of  one  le^r, 
while  the  pupil  rests  on  the  other.  Tlus 
motion  will  be  explained  immediately. 
The  swimming  girdle,  about  five  inches 
wide,  is  placed  round  the  pupil's  breast, 
o 


so  that  its  upper  edge  touehes  the  paps, 
without  ntting  tij^ht  The  .teacher  takes 
the  rope,  which  is  (listened  to  a  ring  of 
the  gurdle,  in  his  hand,  and  directs  the 
pupil  to  le»p  into  the  water,  keeping  the 
legs  straight  and  close  together,  and  the 
arms  close  to  the  body;  and— what  is 
very  important — to  breathe  out  through 
the  nose,  as  soon  as  his  head  rises  above 
the  water,  instead  of  breathing  in  first, 
which  every  man  naturally  does  afler  a 
suspension  of  breath.  The  ol)ject  of  this 
is  to  prevent  the  vniter  from  getting  into 
the  throat,  which  produces  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  choking  and  head-ache.  ^  The 
expiration  soon  becomes  perfectly  natural 
to  a  swimmer.  The  pupil  is  then  invited 
to  leap— never  pushed.  He  is  drawn  up 
immediatelv  by  the  rope,  pulled  to  the 
ladder,  and  allowed  to  gain  confidence 
gradually.  The  rope  is  now  fiutened  by 
a  noose  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  the  end  of 
it  being  kept  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher ; 
the  pole  is  rested  on  the  horizontal  rail, 
and  the  pupil  stretches  himself  horizon- 
tally in  the  water,  where  he  remains 
supported  by  the  pole.  The  aims  ara 
extended  stiffly  forwaid,  the  hands  cla» 
ed ;  the  chin  touches  the  water ;  the  As 
are  also  stiffly  stretched  out,  the  heels 
being  together,  the  feet  turned  out,  the 
toes  drawn  up.  This  horizontal  position 
is  important,  and  must  be  executed  cor- 
rectly. No  limb  is  permitted  to  be  re- 
laxed. The  motion  of  the  legs  is  taught 
firat :  it  is  divided  into  three  parta  The 
teacher  first  save,  loudly  and  slowly, 
<*  One ;"  when  the  legs  are  slowly  drawn 
under  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
knees  are  separated  to  the  greatest  posri- 
ble  distance;  the  spine  is  bent  downwards, 
and  the  toe  kept  outwards.  The  teacher 
then  says,  briskly,  *^  Two ;"  upon  which 
the  legs  are  stiffly  stretched  out  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  quickness,  while  the 
heeb  are  separated,  and  the  legB  describe 
the  widest  possible  angle,  the  toes  being 
contracted  and  kept  outwardsw  The 
teacher  then  says,  quickly,  ^  Three ;''  upon 
which  the  legs,  with  the  knees  held  stifiT- 
I V,  are  (juickly  brought  together ;  and  thus 
the  ori^nal  position  is  again  obtained. 
The  pomt  at  which  the  motions  two  and 
three  join,  is  the  most  important,  because 
it  is  the  object  to  receive  as  large  and  com- 
pact a  wedge  of  water  between  the  legs  as 
possible,  so  that,  when  the  le^^  are  bnmgfat 
together,  thdr  action  upon  this  wedge  may 
ur^  the  body  forward.  In  ordinary  easy 
swimming,  the  hands  are  not  used  to 
propel,  bat  merely  to  assist  in  keeping  on 
the  surfoee.    By  degrees,  thereme^  two 
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and  three  are  counted  in  quick  succenion, 
and  the  pupil  is  tauffht  to  extsend  the  lega 
as  widely  as  poanble.  After  some  time, 
what  was  done  under  the  heads  two  and 
three,  is  done  when  two  is  called  out 
When  the  teacher  sees  that  the  pupil  is 
able  to  propel  himself  considerably,  which 
he  frequently  acquires  the  power  of  doing 
in  the  first  lesson,  and  that  he  performs 
the  motions  already  mentioned  with  reg- 
ularity, he  teaches  the  motion  of  the 
hands,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink, 
as  they  are  much  disposed  to  do,  while 
the  motion  of  the  legs  is  practised.  The 
motion  of  the  hands  consists  of  two  parts: 
when  the  teacher  says  ^  One,"  the  hands, 
which  were  held  with  the  palms  together, 
are  opened,  laid  horizontally  an  inch  or 
two  under  the  water,  and  the  arms  are 
extended,  until  they  fonn  an  angle  of  90^; 
then  the  elbow  is  bent,  find  the  nands  are 
brought  up  t&the  chin,  having  described 
an  arch  downward  and  upward ;  the  low- 
er part  of  the  thumb  toucnes  the  chin,  the 
palms  being  together.  When  the  teacher 
says  *^  Two,"  the  arms  are  quickly  stretch- 
ed forward,  and  thus  the  onginal  horizon- 
taklposition  is  regained.  The  legs  remain 
stiny  extended  during  tlie  motion  of  the 
hands.  If  the  motion  of  the  hands  is  cor- 
rectly performed,  the  legs  and  arms  are 
moved  together;  so  that, while  the  teach- 
er says  "One,"  the  pupil  performs  the 
first  motion  of  the  hands  and  legs;  when 
he  says  ''Twa"  the  second  and  third  mo- 
tions of  the  feet,  and  the  second  of  the 
handa  As  soon  as  the  teacher  perceives 
that  the  pupil  begins  to  support  himself, 
he  slackens  the  rope  a  little,  and  instantly 
straightens  it,  if  the  pupil  is  about  to  sink. 
When  the  pupil  con  swim  about  ten 
fltrokes  in  succesraon,  he  is  released  from 
die  pole,  but  not  fix>m  the  rope.  When 
he  can  swim  about  fifty  strokes,  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  rope  too ;  but  the  teacher 
remains  near  him  with  a  long  pole,  until 
he  can  swim  150  strokes  in  succession,  so 
that,  should  he  nnk,  the  pole  is  inomedi- 
ately  held  out  to  him.  After  this,  be  may 
0wim  in  the  area  of  the  school  under  the 
fluperintendeiioe  of  the  teacher,  until  he 
profes  that  he  ean  swim  half  an  hour  in 
succession,  when  he  is  considered  fit  to 
.  be  left  to  himself  and,  in  some  swimming 
schools,  receives  a  particular  mark  on  the 
drawiera,t]iat  the  proficient  maybe  distin- 
guished fiom  the  unekilfiil.  JBefore  this 
'  degree  of  progress  is  reached,  pupils  are 
not  attowed  to  take  part  in  long  excur- 
sions. Swimming  on  the  back  is  easily 
taught  The  swimmer  places  his  hands 
over  Ins  bipsy  the  thumbs  turned  towards 


the  back,  and,  letting  himse^smk  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  water,  bends  his  head 
backward,  and  makes  the  common  mo- 
tion with  the  feet,  when  he  will  swim  on 
the  back ;  or,  after  havhig  made  a  stroke 
when  swinmiing  on  his  belly,  he  may 
leave  one  arm  extended,  and-  turn  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upward ;  in  which  case 
the  whole  body  will  follow,  and  the  swim- 
mer thus  be  placed  on  his  back.  To  ex- 
pedite the  motion  in  swimming  on  the 
iMck,  the  arms  may  be  used  as  paddles. 
To  swim  quickly  on  the  belly,  the  hands 
are  turned  with  the  pahns  outward,  so  ns 
to  press  sideways  against  the  water,  insteod 
of  being  allowed  to  rest  flat  on  it  This 
makes  the  efforts  of  swimming  greater, 
and,  of  course,  exhausts  sooner.  The 
teacher  may  early  be^n  to  let  the  pupil 
make  running  lea|)s  mto  the  water,  in 
mamr  cases,  the  pupils  have  sufiicient 
confidence  to  leap  from  a  conraderablc 
height  the  very  first  time.  Every  swini- 
minff  school  ought  to  have  a  leaping  tow- 
er, m>m  which  the  swimmers  may  lea]) 
at  difiTerent  heights.  The  tower  should 
not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  high.  Diving 
is  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  con- 
nected with  swimming.  There  are  many 
kinds :  the  two  most  common,  easiest  and 
necessary  modes  of  plunging  below  tlie 
surface,  are,  1.  by  a  simple  jump,  feet  fore- 
most, the  legs,  arms  and  head  being  ke]>t 
stifiT.  The  pupil  must  not  allow  fear,  or 
the  strange  sensation  felt  in  the  abdomi- 
nal region,  in  leaping  from  consideraBle 
heights,  to  induce  bun  to  spread  tlie  arms 
or  legator  to  bend  his  body.  2.  The  other 
mode  is  to  plunge  head  foremost,  which 
is  the  safest  mode  for  many  persons  who 
are  heavily  built  about  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  if  they  have  to  enter  the  water 
from  great  heights.  It  must  be  learned 
by  degrees,  'tne  head  is  drawn  down 
upon  the  chest,  the  arms  stretched  for- 
ward, and,  as  soon  as  the  swimmer  be- 
S'ns  to  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  balance, 
3  stiffens  his  knees,  which,  till  tlien, 
were  bent  The  diver  must  avoid  striking 
on  his  belly — the  general  consequence  of 
fear — and  turning  over  so  as  to  come 
down  on  his  back  or  side — the  conse- 
quence of  pushing  with  the  feet  When 
he  has  gone  as  deep  as  he  vrishes,the 
arms  are  to  be  raised,  and  pressed  down- 
wards. In  saving  a  person  finm  drown- 
ing, which  c;an  be  done  most  efiectually 
if  he  has  already  lost  consciousness,  pull 
him  by  the  hair,  or  push  him  before  you, 
if  fer  from  shore ;  otherwise  take  him  by 
the  aim.  If  the  person  in  danger  is  an 
exhausted  swimmer,  call  to  him  to  b« 
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miiet;  rapport  mm  by  one  shoulder;  or, 
if  he  still  retnins  his  presence  of  mind,  let 
both  his  hands  rest  on  your  shoulder,  or 
under  your  ann-pits,  and  let  him  work 
slowly  with  his  legs.  If  the  person  in 
danger  is  not  a  sipnmmer,  and  is  struggling, 
take  care  not  to  approach  him  in  front; 
his  convulsive  (frasp  raav  be  fatal  to  both ; 
but  approach  hun  uoni  behind,  and,  if  he 
sinks,  pull  him  up  by  the  hair,  and  sup- 
port hun  with  the  utmost  caution.  If  he 
grasps  you,  so  that  you  are  unable  to 
move,  struggle  with  him  under  the  water. 
The  drownmg  person,  in  this  rituation, 
will  ofleu  let  go  his  bold,  striving  instinc- 
tively to  reach  the  surface ;  but,  if  the 
sUruffgle  becomes  one  for  life,  the  only 
mode  of  making  your  antagonist  relax  his 
hold  is  said  to  1^  to  grasp  his  throat  and 
render  him  senseless^  as  we  have  known 
done  in  a  case  where  a  person  was  thus 
seized^  and  both  parties  were  floating 
swiftly  towards  the  wheels  of  a  mill. — 
Swimming  may  be  begun  very  early,  at 
five  or  m  years  of  age  ^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  instances  of  poisons 
past  forty  learning  to  swim  well.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  prejudice  has  excluded 
females  from  an  exercise  so  healthfbl  to 
body  and  mind,  so  useful  in  tiroes  of  dan- 
ger, and  so  easily  acquired,  particularly 
as  they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than 
males,  and  as  the  exercise  of  swimming 
would  be  peculiarly  useful  to  certain 
fmictions  peculiar  to  females.  A  covered 
place,  female  teachers,  and  a  loose  dress 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  would  satisfy 
all  the  claims  of  propriety.  It  is  time  tliat 
a  beginning  should  be  made. — ^The  hu- 
man body,  with  air  in  the  lungs,  is  a  little 
lighter  tbiui  fbesh  and  considerably  light- 
er than  salt  water;  hence  it  does  not  sink 
entirely  in  water;  but  the  entrances  to 
the  organs  of  re^iralion  are  so  placed 
that  they  would  be  under  water  in  a  body 
floating  naturally.  With  a  little  manage- 
ment, however,  and  perfect  confidence 
(which,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  exnected 
from  a  swimmer)^  any  person  can  float  on 
bis  backy  especially  m  salt  water.  Ani«> 
mala^  in  swrnmiing,  do  not  vary  much 
from  their  motion  in  walking;  bat  man  is 
obliged  to  change  his  motion  entirely. 
All  the  Sclavonic  tribes— Russians,  Poles, 
&c^-swim  in  a  way  somewhat  resem- 
hlin^  the  motion  of  dogs  in  the  water, 
making  a  separate  eflbrt  with  each  of  the 
four  extrenuties.  Evcnry  teacher  should 
remember  that  swimming  is  half  learned 
when  the  pufnl  has  gained  confidence; 
and  it  is  gcnerallv  very  easy  to  mspire  it. 
The  best  treatise   on  iwimming  —^*^ 


which  we  are  acquunted,  is  a  thin  pam- 
phlet, published  by  general  von  Pfuel,  in 
Berlin,  1817.  There  are  now  swimming 
schools  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Mfinich,  Berlm, 
Breslau,  and  many  other  places  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  U.  States,  we  know  vof  none, 
as  yet,  except  m  Boston. 

SwiNDXN,  John  Henry  van,  a  Dutch 
philosopher,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1746, 
was  educated  at  Leyden,  and  oecamo  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  logic  and  metaphys- 
ics at  Franeker,  m  1767.  Nineteen  yearn 
afler,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  phys- 
ics, mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the 
AthensBum  at  Amsterdam.  In  1770,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academv  of  sci- 
ences at  Paris ;  and  be  gained  the  prize 
ofiered  by  that  learned  tx>dy  for  the  best 
memoir  Sur  lea  jHguiUes  aimani4es  H 
Uun  Vcanaauma^  and,  in  1780,  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  academy  of  Mfinich,  for  n 
memoir  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  What 
anaJogy  is  there  between  electricity  and 
magnetism  7^  which  was  afterwards  print- 
ed (2  vols.,  8vo.).  In  1796,  he  appeared 
at  Paris,  at  the  national  institute,  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  reports  on  those 
subjects.  In  1809,  he  was  nommated  a 
corres|)ondent  of  the  French  institute; 
and  he  belonged  to  the  principal  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  He  also  occupied 
the  ofiice  of  member  of  the  executive 
duneetory,  under  the  Batavian  republic, 
and  that  of  counsellor  of  sute  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Ho 
died  March  9, 1823^  Van  Swinden  was 
the  author  of  several  works  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  of  which  notices  may 
be  found  in  the  annexed  authorities.  Bt- 
0^.  N'inM.  des  Conttmp,   Biog.  Univ. 

SwiME.    (See  Swmem&nde.) 

SwrzTEMUivDE  (that  is,  moutft  of  ike  rintr 
Swine) ;  a  town  in  Pomeranja,  on  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  on  the  Swine,  one  of  th<» 
branches  by  which  the  Oder  empties  into 
the  Baltic  It  is  the  harbor  of  Stettin. 
(q.  V.)  Long  and  expensive  moles  have 
lately  been  Imilt,  to  render  the  harbor 
safis,  and  prevent  the  river  firom  being 
chc!ved  with  sand.  The  beacon  is  in  lat. 
53^  15*  N.,  and  Ion.  14*  IS' ly  E.  Depth 
of  water  fimn  Swhoiemfinde  to  Stettin^ 
twelve  Prussian  feet ;  inhabitants,  3800. 

SwrrsERLAifD  (German,  Sehnvtiix ; 
French,  Suisat);  the  Swiss  or  Helvetic 
confederacy.  The  northern  and  south- 
ern nations  of  Europe  have  been  singu- 
larly nitemin(^ed  in  the  ancient  Helvetia^ 
whose  Alpine  walls  seem  like  a  barrier, 
separatiDg  them  from  eacli  other.    Tha 
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Roman  legkNis,  indeed,  oonqoerod  1h% 
Gaub,  Rhetiam  and  Alemanni  in  their 
fbresiB  and  raanhes ;  but  they  eould  not 
destroy  the  ncntheni  spirit  of  freedom* 
The  traces  of  its  ancient  sufajumtion  to 
Rome  are  still  visible,  in  the  Romanic 
language  of  a  pan  of  Switzerland.  Hel* 
Tetia  (q.  v.),  under  the  Romans,  had  a 
ilouriskiuig  trade,  which  covered  the  land 
With  cities  and  villages;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on 
the  other.  Before  the  M  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  the  northern  and 
largest  part  of  Switzerland,  occupied  by 
the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquerea  bv  tlie 
Franks.  (See  Clovui.)  On  the  Jura  dwelt 
die  Burgundians,  and  Rhetia  was  under 
the  Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations, 
therefore,  freed  the  country,  about  A.  D. 
450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Chris- 
tianity had  already  been  introduced  into 
Helvetia  from  Ituy,  and  as  eailv  as. the 
fourth  century  there  were  Christian 
churches  at  Geneva,  ^  Coire,  and  other 
places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burffundi- 
ans  gave  their  laws  and  their  habits  lo 
the  Helvetians ;  and  the  Alemanni  occu- 
med  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
jBach  soldrar  received  a  fkrm ;  a  judge, 
or  centgrave,  was  set  over  one  hundred  of 
these  nums  (forming  a  cent,  or  hundred) ; 
and  the  place  of  ju^pnent,  where  he  set- 
tled alt  questions  between  the  free  citizens, 
was  called  MaUu$,  Several  cents  formed 
a  Gott  (hence  Thui|^u,  Aargau,  &c), 
the  judge  of  which  was  styled  cawU 
{l^rqf);  and  the  counts  were  under  a 
duke.  The  great  irruption  of  barbarians 
swept  throun^  the  peacefril  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disappeared. 
Ostroffoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Huns, 
setded  in  diflmnt  parts  of  the  country. 
At  last,  the  Franks,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Ale- 
manni, drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the 
Rhvtian  mountains.  In  534,  they  like- 
wise subjected  the  Burgundians,  and  all 
Switzerland  became  a  portion  of  the 
Prankish  empire.  The  country,  howev- 
er, retained  Us  ancient  consdtution  ;'the 


mamilan,  and  the  other  over 
Switzerland,  or  Little  Burgundy.  (See 

who 


RomAns  and  the  oM  inhabitants 
governed  by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by 
Alemanaic,  laws ;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Chris- 
tian reliffion  was  restored  anew,  and  the 
desolated  fields  were  again  brought  under 
cultivation.  On  the  partition  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks  among  the  Merovingi- 
ans, Switzerland  was  divided  between 
two  sovereigns:  one  reigned  over  Ale- 


Ihmee,)  Pepin  re-united  the  whole 
country,  and  Chaiiemagne  encouraged 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  Helvetia.  Under 
bis  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  ro^al 
authority,  and  finallv  made  the  possession 
of  their  Gmu  hereditanr.  One  of  them 
(Rodolph)  established  (8dS)  the  new  kmg- 
dom  of  Burvundy,  between  the  Reuss  and 
the  Jura.  Nine  veers  previously,  Boso  had 
established  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the 
territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  two  Burnm- 
dian  kmgdoms  were  united.  (See  But^ 
gundiant,)  The  counts  in  the  other  parts 
of  Switzeriand  were  still  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  German  kings ;  but  they  con-  , 
ducted  themselves  as  prinoes,  assumed 
the  name  of  their  castles,  and  compelled 
the  ^ne  inhabitants  of  dieur  €knu  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  their  lords.  Hence 
arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and 
complicated  sovemments,  whoee  chiefr 
were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with 
eech  other.  War  was  the  business  of  the 
noMes,  and  misety  the  fete  of  the  people 
in .  the  distracted  land.  The  emperor 
Conrad,  therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
eounts  in  Alemannia  in  911.  But  the  em- 
perors of  the  Saxon  house  (919—1094) 
were  the  first  who  compelled  the  dukes, 
coimts  and  bishops,  in  Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  authority.  After  the  deadi 
of  Rodolph  III,  the  fifth  and  last  king  of 
Burgumnr  (1083)^  the  emperor  Conrad  II 
re-united  Buivundian  Switzeriand  with 
Alemannic,  which  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  But  under  Henry  rV^  grand- 
son of  Conrad  II,  the  royal  authority  m 
Switzeriand  was  again  overthrown.  Hen- 
ry (see  Hetury  IV  m  Germany),  perBeculed 
1^  the  pope,  sought  adherents.  He  g«re 
to  the  duke  of  SUhringen  the  Alanaanic 
part  of  Switzerland,  to  which,  in  11S5, 
after  the  conqv est  of  the  count  of  Hoch- 
burg  and  of  Raynold  of  Chak>ns,  Con. 
i«d  of  Z&hringen  added  the  Burgundian 
portion.  The  dukes  of  Z&hringen  hum- 
med the  proud  and  quarrelsome  nobility; 
but  fevored  ZCuich  and  the  other  impe- 
rial cities ;  and  bulk  several  new  cities, 
among  which  were  Friburg,  in  Uchtland, 
in  117%,  and  Berne  m  1191.  Theoountnr 
people  became  more  secure;  the  feuds 
among  the  nobility  less  fireouent ;  matni- 
fiustures  and  industry  fiourisned ;  Geneva 
and  Lausanne,  among  the  Romanic,  and 
ZArich  and  Basle  among  the  German 
cities,  became  thriving  towns.  The&mi' 
hesof  Sftvov,  Kybnrg  and  Hansbwg  were 
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tlie  mo0(  powerfiil  among  the  noble  ftmi^ 
lies.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time, 
to  Palestine ;  and  thus  the  country  was 
deliirered  from  their  oppression.  Afler 
the  death  of  Berthold  V,  last  duke 
of  Z&hringen,  in  1218,  Alemannia  again 
eame  into  the  possession  of  the  emperorsk 
His  hereditary  estates  in  Uchtland  and  in 
Little  Burgundy  passed,  by  his  sister  Ae- 
nes,  to  the  house  of  Kvburg.  From  this 
tim«,  the  Hapsburgs  (q.  y.)  in  northern 
Helretia,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  (q.  v.), 
in  the  south-west,  grew  more  and  more 
powerfiiK  The  emperor  appointed  some 
nobleman  as  governor  of  each  city,  or 
community,  which  was  not  under  acount, 
to  collect  the  public  revenue  and  to  punish 
violations  of  ttie  public  peace ;  still,  how- 
ever, private  feuos  contmued.  The  Ger- 
man fdngs  were  no  lon^r  able  to  afford 
protection ;  might  save  right,  and  the  bold- 
est became  the  mistiest.  Several  inferior 
lords,  and  several  places,  therefore,  sought 
the  protection  of  Hapsbunr  or  Savoy. 
Zfiiich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the 
districts  of  Uri,  Schweitz  and  Underwal- 
fien,  gradually  acquired  the  seigneurial 
rights  from  the  emperors,  by  purchase  or 
by  ^rant,  and  assumed  the  name  of  im- 
perial dties  or  imperial  districts.  They 
were  more  prosperous  and  powerful  than 
the  nobility,  who  lived  in  tlieir  solitaiy 
castles,  at  enmity  with  each  other.  Even 
the  crusades,  %  promoting  commerce^ 
improved  the  aueady  fl<)un8hing  condi- 
tion of  the  cities,  as  a  part  of  the  troops, 
arms,  provisions,  &C.,  were  transmitted 
to  Italy,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  crusadeis  brought  back  new  inven- 
tioBS  in  the  arts,  new  kinds  of  fruity 
&c.  The  gold  and  silk  manu&ctnres  of 
the  Italians  and  Eastern  nations  were  imi- 
tated in  Switzerland ;  refinement  took  the 
place  of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the 
favorite  amusement  of  the  nobles.  The 
cities  now  formed  alliances  for  their  mu- 
tual protection  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  and  demolished  many  casdes, 
fhnn  which  they  exercised  their  oppres- 
sion upon  the  peaceful  merchants.  At 
the  end  of  die  thirteenth  century,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1364, 
haa  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle, 
Hartroann,  count  of  Kyburg,  became 
more  powerful  than  the  old  lords  of  the 
soil.    As  king  and  emperor  of  Grermany 

i  152731  he  hm  a  court  in  Helvetia ;  but 
le  did  not  abuse  his  power  to  reduce  the 
f^men  to  vassalage.  His  ambitious  8on& 
however,  Rodolph  and  Albert,  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Swiss.  Albert,  in 
particular,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial 


dignity  in  1296,  by  his  tvrannyand  ob- 
stmacjr,  gave  rise  to  the  first  confederacy 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  (See  TdL)  On  the 
night  of  November  7,  1307,  thim^-three 
brave  countrymen  met  at  Rddi  (urutlin), 
a  solitary  nx>t  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
(a.  V.)  Fiirst  of  Uri,  StaufTacher  of 
Schweitz,  and  Melchthal  (q.  v.)  of  Under- 
walden,  were  the  leaders  on  this  occasion. 
All  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. The  three  Waldst&dte,  or  For- 
est-Towns (as  these  cantons  were  called), 
rose,  thereu>re,  January  1, 1308,  deposed 
the  Austrian  'governors,  and  destroyed 
the  casdes  buut  to  overawe  the  country. 
(See  Libert  L)  Henry  VII,  the  successor 
of  Albert  on  the  German  throne,  con- 
firmed to  the  Forest-Towns  the  rights  of 
which  Albert  had  endeavored  to  rob  them. 
But  the  house  of  Austria  still  contended 
obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  The 
victoiy  of  Morgarten  (q.  v.),  gained  by 
the  Forest-Towns  (1315)  over  Leopold  of 
Austria,  gave  rise  to  the  perpetual  league 
of  Brunnen,  on  December  9  of  the  same 

Ssar,  to  which,  previous  to  1353,  Lucerne, 
Arich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne  had  ac- 
ceded. The  victories  of  Sempach  (July 
9, 1386),  where  Arnold  Winkelried  sacn- 
ficed  his  life,  and  of  N&f«ls  (April  9. 1389), 
gave  them  an  uncertain  peace.  But  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  fcjistered  a 
love  of  conquest  and  plunder;  mutual 
hatred  kindled  civil  wars  between  neigh- 
boring cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  con- 
tests. In  1434,  the  people  of  the  Grey 
League  established  their  independence, 
and  were  soon  afler  ioined  by  those  of 
the  other  two  leagues.  fSee  GrwoYifO  The 
emperor  Frederic  III  then  called  a  French 
army  into  Switzerland  to  protect  his  fam- 
ily estates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second 
Thermopvlae  of  the  church-^ard  of  St. 
Jacob  at  fiasle,  where  1600  of^hem  with- 
stood 20,000  French  under  the  dauphin 
Louis,  August  26, 1444  They  next  pro- 
voked Charies  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
(q.  v.),  who  marched  into  their  country, 
but  was  defeated  at  Granson,  ]VIurten,  or 
Morat  (q.  v.),  and  Nancy  (1477).  The 
confederates  themselves  aspired  to  con- 
quest, ^e  people  being  firea  by  the  denre 
of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  ambition 
of  glory.  In  1460,  they  wrested  Thurgau 
from  Austria ;  and  from  1436  to  1450,  Zu- 
rich, Schweitz  and  Glarus  contended  for 
Toggenburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  dis- 
pute in  favor  of  Schweitz.  The  confed- 
erated cantons  from  this  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  Swiw^confederacy  in  foreign 
countries.    In  1481,  Fribuig  and  Soleure 
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entered  the  confederacy.  7%e  emperor 
Maximilian  I  now  determined  to  force 
the  Swiss  to  join  the  Suabian  lea^e,  and 
to  submit  to  the  court  of  the  unpenal 
chamber.  But  they  suspected  Germany 
on'  account  of  Austria,  and  joined  the  Gn- 
sons.  Hence  arose  the  Suabian  war, 
which  was  concluded,  after  the  Swiss  had 
gained  six  victories  over  the  Germans,  by 
tbe  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499.  Basle  and 
Schafi'hausen  (1501),  and  Appenzell 
(1513),  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
confederacy.  But  the  countiy  and  peo- 
ple were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  for- 
eign wara.  In  the  Milanese  war  of  1512, 
the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and 
Chiavenna,  and  obtained  from  Milan  the 
Italian  bailliaees,  which  form  at  present 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  They  foueht  on  a 
foreign  soil,  now  for,  now  against,  Milan ;  at 
one  time  for  France,  and  at  another  time 
affainst  her,  till  afler  the  great  battle  of 
*Miarignano,ffained  by  Francis  I,  in  1515, 
they  concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with 
France,  at  Friburg,  m  1516,  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance 
with  that  kingdom.*  About  this  time  the 
work  of  reformation  besan  in  Switzerland. 
Zuinglius  (q.  v.),  in  1518,  preached  against 
indu^nces,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517. 
Even  as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked 
pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
virgin  Mary ;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowl- 
edse  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of  Einsie-. 
dem,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monas- 
tic life.  Ilis  removal  firom  Einsiedeln  to 
Zurich,  in  1518,  gave  him  courage  to 
speak  more  openly,  as  Luther  had,  mean- 
while, appeared  in  the  cause  of  refonn. 
But  when  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion were  diffuised  through  ZCiricb,  Berne, 
SchafThausen,  Basle  (by  the  labors  of 
CEcolampadius),  St.  Gall,  M&hlhausen 
&nd  Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated 
the  reformed  and  the  Catholic  cantons. 
^See  Reformed  Church,)  In  Glarus,  Ap- 
penzell and  the  Grisons,  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  two  confessions. 
Luzerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden, 
Zu^,  Friburg  and  Soleure  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faitli ;  as  did  likewise  the  Valais 
and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism 
kindled  a  civil  war.  The  Schweitzers 
burnt  a  Protestant  preacher  of  Ziirich. 
Two  Swiss  armies,  nearly  30,000  strong, 
awaited  the  signal  for  civil  war,  when 
the  word  concord  was  pronounced,  and 
the  first  religious  peace  was  concluded  in 

*  From  Louts  XI  to  Louis  XV,  the  Swiss  fiir- 
nisfaed  for  the  Freoch  service  1.110,798  men^  for 
which  France  paid  1,146 fi68j6s3  francs.  (See 
Ouards.) 


1599.  It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of 
votes  in  the  communities  should  decide 
all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  &ith. 
But  the  rapid  proffress  of  the  reformation 
again  provoked  the  Catholic  cantons  to 
war ;  and  the  troop  of  Zfirich  were  routed 
at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell, 
and  at  tbe  moimtain  of  Zuff.  After  the 
second  public  peace,  the  CatiQolic  religion 
was  restored  in  Soleure  and  the  common 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time.  Savoy, 
which  had  lonff  possessed  episcopal  and 
seignieurial  rights  in  Geneva,  reduced  the 
city  to  entire  submission.  But  the  op- 
pressive manner  in  which  the  ducal  au- 
thoritv  yma  exercised,  led  Geneva  (q  v.), 
in  1^5,  to  join  Beme  and  Friburg.  The 
duke  was  forced  to  yield.  Beme  aid  Gene- 
va concluded  the  nerpetual  league  of  1531, 
and  Beme  gained  possession  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  (q.  v.)  At  the  same  time,  the 
reformed  aoctnnes  were  propagated  fi?om 
Geneva  by  Calvin,  (q.  v.)  By  the  peace 
of  Lausanne,  in  1564,  Savoy  first  re* 
noimced  her  claims  upon  the  Pavs  de 
Vaud,  and  was  thus  driven  firom  Helvetia, 
as  Hapsburg  had  been  before.  About 
this  time  (1555),  Beme  and  Fribuig  di- 
vided between  themselves  the  teiritories 
of  the  counts  of  Gmyere,  so  that,  in  all 
Helvetia^  no  great  fiimily  of  the  ancient 
nobles  ^retained  its  patrimonial  estates, 
except  that  of  Neuburg.  The  Swiss, 
however,  were  distracted  by  religious  and 

Solitical  controversies.  Aristocracy  and 
emocracy  struggled  for  the  superiority, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people 
of  the  ValteUne  (1617—21)  with  a  ^irit 
of  fanaticism.  In  fbreiffn,  and  especially 
in  the  French  service,  me  Swiss  adopted 
foreign  manners :  he  sold  his  blood  to 
foreign  masters ;  and  the  ancient  Swiss 
purity  and  simplicity  retired  to  the  re- 
mote valleys  of  the  higher  Alps.  At  the 
same  time,  the  connexion  of  the  confed- 
eracy with  the  German  empire  became 
less  and  less  close,  while  the  cantons  ob- 
tained the  confirmation  of  their  rights 
from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  But 
the  influence  of  France  soon  liecame 
predominant,  and  Rome  swayed  the 
minds  of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesu- 
it colleges  at  Lucerne  and  Friburg  ;  and 
paiticulariy  throuffh  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Lucerne  (smce  1590).  In  the  thirty  yeai-s' 
war,  the  confederates  maintained  a  pru- 
dent neutrahty;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Switzerland  firom  the  German  em- 
pire was  at  leiigth  solemnly  acknowledg- 
ed. In  IQS^  France  renewed  her  alu- 
ance  with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that 
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they  had  no  liglit  to  fi>im  aUiancefi  with 
other  powen.  The  conquest  of  the 
Franche  Comt^,  in  1674,  and  the  oiegeof 
Rheinfeld,  in  1678,  by  the  French,  to- 
gether -wiih  the  erection  of  the  fbrtreaB  of 
Hiiningen  (q.  t.^  in  1679,  excited  the  dip- 
prehensions  of  the  Swiss.  They,  how- 
ever, happily  maintained  their  neutrality, 
even  in  tno  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion (1701 — ay  During  the  peraecution 
of  the  Protestants  m  France  (fitxn  1685), 
to  whom  they  readily  gave  an  asylum 
and  pecuniaiy  aid,  they  paid  as  litde  re- 
gard to  the  remonstrances  of  Louis,  who 
viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as  he  did 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  Swiss 
cantons  in  &vor  of  their  brethren  in  the 
&ith.  The  Swiss  had  little  influence  in 
foreign  politics  durmg  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they 
suffered  litde  ftom  foreign  interference. 
This  tranquillity,  which,  however,  was 
ofVen  interrupted  by  internal  dissensions, 
was  alike  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture  and  manumctures, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  almost 
everv  department  of  human  knowledge, 
the  Swiss  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  b^ 
at  home  and  abroad,  acquired  distinguish- 
ed reputation,  as  the  names  of  Haller, 
Bonnet,  Bernoulli,  L  J.  Rousseau,  Lava- 
ter,  Bodmor,  Breitinger,  Gessner,  Sulzer, 
Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hottmger,  John  von  MiU- 
ler,  Pestalozzi,  and  many  others,  bear  wit- 
ness. The  people  of  the  democratic  can- 
tons enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  free- 
dom, and  took  a  lanre  share  in  the  affiirs 
of  government.  Those  places  which 
were  under  the  general  protection  of  the 
whole  confederacy,  were  not  burdened 
by  excessive  taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  civil  freedom,  and  numerous 
municipal  rights.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Berne  and  Ziirich,  in  which  the  ^vem- 
ment  was  administered  by  the  capitals,  or 
by  a  body  of  the  citizens,  who  eigo^ed 
manj^  peculiar  pnvilegee,  were  also  m  a 
flourisning  condition.  There  were  no 
oppressive  taxes ;  but  almost  eveiy  where 
the  government  was  conscientiously  con- 
ducted ;  the  administration  of  justice  was 
,  cheap  and  sunple,  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions were  numerous.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  fevorable  circumstances^  inter- 
nal dissensions  still  contmued,  atid  new 
troubles  arose  in  179(^  which  shook  the 
political  fihric ;  blood  was  often  roih,  and 
punishment  rendered  necessary.  Although 
the  Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  maintained 
their  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  French  power  and  intrigue 
gradually  deprived  them  of  their  fermer 


constitution ;  and,  after  incorporatine  sev- 
eral portions  of  Switzeriand  with  the 
French  and  Cisalpine  repubhcs,  the 
French  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy 
into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, under  an  executive  duectory  of 
^ye  persons.  The  legisladve  power  was 
divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great 
council,  to  which  each  of  the  fourteen 
cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was 
In  vain  that  some  of  tibe  democratic  can- 
tons attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But 
the  oppressions  of  the  French ;  the  arfoi^- 
trarv  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of 
the  highest  ofices ;  the  great  number  of 
weak  and  corrupt  men  who  were  raised 
to  power^ — soon  made  the  new  officers 
contemptible.  Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of 
enterpruang  sfnrit,  whose  family  was  cel- 
ebrated in  the  annals  of  his  country,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  central 
S)vemmenL  Underwalden,  Schweitz, 
firich,  Glarus,  Appenzell  and  the  Gri- 
sons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  consti- 
tution ;  and  Reding  imagined  that  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn 
the  French  troops  from  Switzerland, 
would  fevor  his  plan.  The  smaller  can- 
tons, in  their  diet  at  Schweitz  (August  6^ 
1803),  declared  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept the  constitution  whichhad  b^n  forced 
upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a  fed- 
eral government  The  conse<{uence  was 
a  civu  war.  ZHakh  was  besieged  to  no 
purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public, agamst  whom  its  gates  were  shut 
Rodolph  von  Eriach  and  general  Auf  der 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  oc- 
cupied Berne  and  Friburg.  The  Helvetic 
government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys 
Kedinff  now  summoned  a  general  assem- 
blv,  which  was  held  at  g^hweitz,  Sept. 
S7.  Three  davs  after,  the  first  coiuul  of 
France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  media-  ** 
tion ;  but  die  small  cantons,  suided  by 
Aloys  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zuridi,  per- 
severed in  their  opposition.  Twelve 
thousand  French  troopis  entered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated. 
Reding  and  Hirzel  were  imprisoned.  In 
December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of 
the  eighteen  cantons  to  Paris,  to  whom 
Bonaparte  transmitted,  by  Biarth^l^my, 
Fouch^  and  Roderer,  the  act  of  media- 
tion of  Feb.  Id,  1803,  restoring  the  can- 
tonal system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the 
former  suljects  of  the  cantons.  The 
cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number — 
Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basle,  Berne,  Fri- 
burg, Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  Sl  Gall, 
Scluuffliausen,  Schweitz,  Soleure,  Tessin, 
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Thurgau,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de 
Vaud,  Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic 
of  Valais  was  changed,  by  a  decree  of  Na^ 
poleon,  in  1810,  into  a  French  depart- 
ment ;  and  as  early  as  1806,  he  cnmted 
Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to 
him  by  Prussia,  but  which  was  under  the 
protection  of  Switzerland)  to  general  Ber- 
thier,  as  a  sovereign  principeiity.  Napo« 
leon  assumed  the  title  of  ^  mediator  of 
Switzeriand  f  and  the  military  service  re- 
quired of  the  Swiss  became  more  and 
more  oppressive.  It  was  onlv  by  great 
firmness  and  the  sacrifice  of  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  most  of  the  cantonal 
g[ovemments  could  avert  greater  oppres- 
sion :  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  con- 
tinental system ;  and  the  canton  of  Tes- 
sin  was  lonff  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
In  1813^  when  the  theatre  of  war  ap- 
proached Switzerland,  France  permitted 
the  Swiss  to  Tnaintain  their  neutrality; 
but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  am- 
biguously, and  laree  annies  were  so<m 
marched  throufl^  the  country  in  various 
directions  to  France.  Their  arrival  ex- 
cited a  fermentation  in  many  quarters. 
The  act  of  mediation  was  annulled,  Dec 
39, 1813,  at  ZQrich,  and  several  cantons, 
of  which  Berne  (1814)  was  the  first,  la- 
bored to  revive  theur  old  constitutions. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  mon- 
archs,  the  cantons  were  finally  prevailed 
on  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  but 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  agi- 
tated several  of  the  cantons.  Some  of 
them  were  in  arms  against  each  other; 
others  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity,  and 
the  respect  of  the  fbreuni  powers.  All, 
mean  wfule,  were  engaffed  in  settling  their 
constitutions.  The  ouL  cantons  adhered 
more  or  leas  closely  to  their  former  firames 
•f  government,  and  the  new  cantons  en- 
deavored to  give  to  those  Which  they 
adopted  more  stability.  A  diet  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Zfirich,  and  new 
articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  upon 
by  nineteen  cantons,  SqiC  18, 1B14.  Tney 
resembled  the  old  federal  pact  in  manv 
respects.  This  confederacv  was  ackno  wf- 
edffed  by  the  congress  of"^  Vienna.  The 
biraopric  of  Basle,  with  Bienne,  was  given 
to  the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the 
district  of  Biraeck,  which  fel)  to  Basle, 
and  a  small  portion,  which  fell  to  Neuf- 
chatel. The  former  relations  of  the  latt«r 
place  to  Prussia  were  restored,  and,  with 
Geneva  and  the  Valais,  it  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Swiss  cantons,  making 
their  number  twentjr-twa  Auff.  7. 181^ 
the  compact  of  Zfinch  was  publicly  and 
•olemnly  adopted,  after  the  deputies  of 


the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  in 
their  accessdon  to  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  so  &r  as  they  related  to  Switz- 
erland (74--84,  and  91—95).  Nov.  20, 
1815^  the  ei^t  powers,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal and  Sweden,  proclaimed,  by  a  sepsr 
rate  act,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  inviolability  of  its  soil. 
Soon  after,  Switzerland  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holv  alliance.  But  the  political 
state  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  settled  by 
the  consress'  of  Vienna,  and  jealously 
watched  oy  the  holy  alliance,  cave  rise  to 
much  disanecdon  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Th6ugh  republics  in  name, 
nothing  could  be  less  republican  than  ma- 
nv of  theur  laws  and  customs :  privileges 
of  mders,  of  corporations,  of  localities,  uid 
of  family,  interrered  with  the  equal  nriits 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  fed- 
eral diet  was  overawed  by  the  holy  alli- 
ance, and  oppressed,  in  turn,  the  cantons ; 
the  chief  towns  tyrannised  over  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  a  few  trades  or  families 
tyrannised  over  the  towns.  Refiupees  fer 
political  bfiTences  from  the  neighboring 
states  were  refused  an  asylum,  and  the 
press  was  shackled  by  the  diet,  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  great 
powers.  In  the  democratic  cantons,  in 
which  the  people  were  not  oppressed  by 
their  cantonal  authorities,  thev  were 
ofien  disgusted  with  these  servile  com- 
pliances of  the  diet  I  but  in  the  aristocrat- 
ical  cantone^  in  which  almost  all  the  au- 
thori^  was  in  the  hands  of  some  patrician 
fimiilies,  or  the  corporations  of  the  trades, 
it  was  often  abused  to  oppress  the  nam 
of  the  peoj^e.  This  was  perticulariy  the 
case  in  Berne,  Basle,  Fnbuiv,  Lucerne. 
ZMch,  Schaffhausen  and  Soleure.  Still 
a  third  class  of  cantons  was  composed  of 
the  new  members  of  the  confederacy, 
professedly  oi^^ized  on  popular  repre- 
sentative principles,  but  in  which,  in  lol5^ 
the  elections  were  so  arranged,  that  the 
whole  power,  in  feet,  was  possessed  by  a 
small  executive  council.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  seneral  demand  for  referm,  in 
the  electoral  assemblies  of  Tessm  (one  of 
the  new  cantons),  compelled  the  council 
(June,  1890]  to  yield  to  the  public  voice, 
and  establish  a  system  of  direct  elections, 
and  of  publicity  of  proceedings  in  the 
great  council,and  to  guarantee  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  per- 
sons, as  parts  of  the  sonstitufion.  This 
event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  set  the  example  for  general  risings 
in  various  parts  of  die  country.    In  the 
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new  cantODB,  the  popular  demands  were 
generally  so  readOy  complied  with  oe  to 
preTent  any  serious  disturbances,  and  the 
democratic  cantons  took  hardly  any  part 
in  the  troubles ;  but  in  the  old  aristo- 
cratic cantons,  the  opposition  was  stronger 
and  more  systematic.  Still,  as  many  of 
the  towns  people  were  favorable  to  more 
popuhir  institutions,  the  governments,  even 
m  these  cantons,  generally  yielded,  with 
iitde  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  in  Friburg,  Beme,  Lucerne. 
Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  the  reviaon  of 
the  constitution,  the  abolition  of  privileges, 
the  extension  of  the  right  or  election, 
abolition  of  censoiship  of  the  press,  &c., 
were  among  the  concessions  to  popu- 
lar rights.  In  Basle  alone,  where  the 
peasantry  are  more  ignorant  and  rude 
than  in  the  other  cantons,  the  insurgents 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions ; 
and  a  second  insurrection,  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  was  not  put  down  without  blood- 
shed. The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet 
took  place  at  Lucerne,  July  4, 1831,  and 
the  common  concerns  of  the  confederacy, 
both  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  relations, 
were  found  to  be  in  a  satis&ctorycondi- 
tjon.  But  towards  the  dose  of  1831,  the 
canton  of  Neufchatel  (q.  v.)  was  disturbed 
by  risines  of  somaportions  of  the  popula- 
tion, wno  renounced  the  authority  of 
Prussia,  and  demanded  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  insui^ents  were  put  down; 
and  tlie  country  has  since  been  tranquil. 
Switzerland,  tlie  most  elevated  country 
in  Europe,  consists  chiefly  of  moimtains, 
lyine  near  together,  or  piled  one  upon 
another,  with  narrow  valleys  between 
tbem.  The  highest  mountains  (amons 
which  are  St.  Gothard,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  and  the  Finsteraarhorn,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  14,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea)  are  found  in  Uri,  Beme,  Un- 
derwalden  and  Grisons.  Of  about  sixty 
Swiss  mountains  which  have  been  meas- 
ured, the  highest  is  Monte  Rosa  (q.  v.^ 
15,535  feet  high;  the  lowest,  Cholet,  is 
:«X)0  feet  high.  (See  Alps.)  The  lowest 
region  of  the  productive  mountains  is 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich  mead- 
ows; the  middle  consists  of  hills  and 
narrow  passes,  containinff  pastures;  the 
third  re^on  is  composed  of  sharp  and 
almost  maccessible  rocks,  either  wholly 
bare,  without  earth  or  grass,  or  covered 
with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  The  mid- 
dle regions  are  inhabited  in  sununer  by 
herdsmen,  who  find  ^ood  pasturage  for 
their  catde,  irnd  obtain  excellent  water 
from  the  mountain  springs  and  streams. 
The  herdsmen  give  an  account  of  the 
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milk,  butter  and  cheese,  to  the  owners  of 
the  catde,  or  pay  them  a  stipulated  portion 
of  the  proceepB*  (SeeSScnn.)  The  glaciers 
(q.  v.^,  more  than  400  in  number,  are  either 
the  Darren  parts  of  the  mountains,  or 
heights  whicn  consist  only  of  snow  and 
ice.  These  icy  mountains  begin  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  and  extend  to  the  Gri- 
sons, thence  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  and, 
finally,  down  to  Beme.  The  glaciers  are 
produced  by  rocky  valleys,  whose  de- 
clivities are  too  small  to  admit  of  the 
ready  descent  of  the  water  of  the  melted 
snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  are  gradually 
filled  up  by  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  accumulate  in  them.  The  con- 
tinual alternation  of  hill  and  valley  af- 
fords the  most  striking  natural  scenes  iu 
every  part  of  Switzerland.  In  some 
places,  within  a  short  distance,  one  may 
see  at  the  same  time  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year ;  and  it  is  often  possible  to  stand 
between  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  col- 
lect snow  with  one  hand,  and  to  pluck 
flowers  from  the  soil  with  the  other. 
Every  mountain  has  its  waterfalls ;  and, 
as  their  sources  are  sometimes  lost  in  die 
clouds,  the  cataracts  seem  to  descend 
from  the  skies.  Switzerland  abounds  iu 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  fisheries  of  which 
are  valuable,  and  which  serve  to  embellish 
the  landscape.  But  none  of  the  streams 
are  navigable.  The  lake  of  Ztkich,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Switzerland,  is  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  by  tliree  in  breadth. 
The  lake  of  Geneva  is  about  fifly  miles 
long  and  eight  to  ten  wide.  The  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  twenty-eight  by  six,  and  the 
lake  of  Liiceme  or  the  Vierwaldtst&dter- 
see,  twenty-five  miles  long,  and,'  where 
widest,  as  many  broad,  are  celebrated  for 
tbeir  beautiflil  environs.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Reuse  or  Russ, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Tessino  or  Ticino. 
The  Rhine  is  remarkable  for  its  fidls,  and 
the  BLeuss  for  a  bridge,  called  the  Devil's 
bridce,  which  leads  over  it  in  the  canton 
of  Uri.  It  connects  two  mountains,  be- 
tween which  the  water  rolls  at  the  depth 
of  seventy-five  feet  below  it.  There  are 
springs  of  excellent  water  among  the  hills, 
with  warm  and  cold  baths,  and  nuneral 
springs.  In  Thurgau,  a  part  of  Zfirich, 
Basle,  Schafifhausen,  Beme,  Soleure  and 
Friburg,  every  thing  is  difilerent ;  for,  al- 
though there  are  some  mountains,  yet 
this  part  of  Switzerland  is  more  level ; 
there  are  here  no  Alps,  no  cataracts,  few 
trees,  and,  in  summer,  neiUier  ice  nor 
snow.  In  general^  the  fiwt  of  the  nioiBi-» 
tains  almost  every  where  is  covered^  with 
fiuins,  meadows,  vineyards  and  trees  \  and 
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even  amidst  the  rocks,  thei^  are  nunie- 
rouB  cultivated  patches.  Switzerland  is 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  lime  and  clays, 
slate,  black,  gray  and  daric-red  marble, 
porphyry  and  alabaster  (especially  in  Va- 
lais) ;  also  quartz,  crystals  (weighing  some- 
times?—8  cwt^  peat,  coal,  £c  Silver, 
copper  and  iron  ore  likewise  occur.  Gold 
dust  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The  flora 
of  Switzerland  is  peculiariy  rich.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  France,  Holland,  England  and 
Suabia.  Fruits  are  abundant,  but  com  is 
not  produced  in  great  quantities,  owing 
pai^  to  the  sreat  numbers  of  cattle 
which  are  raised  here.  The  breeding  of 
catde  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  which  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  valleys  and  hills  afford  great  advan- 
tages. The  Swiss  cheeses  are  imported 
in  great  numbers  into  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most 
important  is  the  chamois  (q.  v.| ;  the  ibex, 
the  marmot,  and  the  loffimergn^r,  or  vul- 
ture of  the  Alps,  are  also  found.  As  to 
manufactures,  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and, 
of  late  years,  silk,  are  the  most  important. 
The  Swiss  confederacy,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  federal  compact  between  the 
twenty-two  cantons  (Z<irich,  Aug.  7, 1815), 
is  a  ilMierative  state  of  twenty-two  repub- 
lics, who  conduct  their  domestic  concerns 
wholly  independently  of  one  another. 
Appenzell  and  Underwalden,  however, 
consist  of  two  distinct  parts ;  and,  in  1832, 
Basle  was  also  divided  into  two  Rhodes. 
The  confederacy,  as  its  limits  were  deter- 
mined by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (art 
74—84),  contains  an  area  of  18,490  square 
miles,  or,  according  to  some,  of  14,769, 
with  a  population,  m  1827,  of  2,037,030 
persons.  Among  them  are  1,217,210  Prot- 
estants (mostly  Calvinists),  817,110  Cath- 
olics, 900  Anabaptists,  1810  Jews,  in  92 
cities,  100  market  towns,  7400  viUajies 
and  hamlets.  The  size  and  population 
of  the  cantons  are  as  feUows : — 

Ziirich, 953  1^150 

Berne, 3665  356,710 

Lucerne, 762  105,600 

Uri, 508  13,930 

Schweitz, 466  36,040 

Underwalden, 258  23,150 

GlariM, 460  28,000 

Zu& 116  14,710 

Fnbuig, 487  67,814 

Sdeura, 487  54,380 

Basle, 275  55,330 

Scfaaffhausen,  ....  169  28,050 

Anwnz^ 232  57|510 


St  Gall,    847  157,^00 

Grisons, 2966  98,090 

Aargau, 762  152,900 

Thurgau, 349  89,845 

Tessin, 1133  103,950 

Pays  de  Vaud, 1483  178,880 

VaJais, 1949  77,570 

Neufehatel, 296  56,640 

Geneva, 95  53^ 

Consequendy  Geneva  is  the  most  popu- 
lous; next  comes  Appenzell;  the  least 
nopulous  cantons  are  the  Grisons,  Uri  and 
Valais.  The  German  language  is  com- 
'  mon  to  neariy  the  whole  coimtry,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Ge- 
neva and  Neufehatel,  and  a  part  of  the 
cantons  of  Valais  and  Friburg,  where  the 
French  prevails.  Italian  is  npoken  only 
in  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  m  Tessm ; 
Romanish  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
and  Ladin,  on  the  Inn.  The  Germans 
are  1,428,671 ;  French,  438,489 ;  Italians, 
119,970,  and  those  who  speak  the  Ladin 
and  Romanish  languages,  48,090.  The 
prevailing  religion  is,  in  some  of  the  can- 
tons. Catholic ;  in  others,  Calvinism ;  and 
in  others,  mixed.  There  are  120  monas- 
teries, of  which  Tessin  has  the  most  (18) ; 
59  fer  monks,  and  61  for  nuns ;  among 
them  are  seven  .Capitehin  houses.  In 
1815,  Switzerland  contained  all  that  had 
previoudy  belonged  to  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  MCihlhausen  and  the  Valteline. 
Frickthal^  with  the  cities  of  Lauflfenburg 
and  Rheinfelden,  which  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria, were  annexed  to  the  canton  of  Aargau. 
Gersau  (for  500  years  a  free  state,  and  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  with  1294  citizens, 
roosdv  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk),  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna 
and  the  decision  of  the  £et,  was  again 
made  a  part  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz. 
In  1815,  France  ceded  some  places  in 
Gex,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  Uie  city  of 
Carrouge,  with  some  villages  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  lake  and  on  the  Rhone,  to 
Geneva.  The  fortress  of  Hiiningen,  in 
Alsace,  opposite  to  Basle,  has  been  de- 
molished. The  casde  and  lordship  of 
Rhflzins,  above  Coire,  on  the  Rhine,  in 
the  Grey  League,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Austria,  were  ceded  to  the  Grisons 
bv  an  act  of  die  congress  of  Vienna,  Jan. 
19, 1819.  The  diet,  which  is  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  cantons,  and 
which  manages  such  aflUrs  of  the  con- 
federal as  are  committed  to  it  by  the 
sovereign  cantons  (such  as  the  declaring 
of  war  and  making  of  peace,  the  con- 
cluding of  commercial  and  other  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  the  regulation  of  the 
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federal  army,  &c|,  is  held  every  twoyears, 
ahemately  at  Zfiricb,  Berne  and  Lucerne, 
which  are  called  the  directing  cantons 
{vororte).  The  SchvUheiss,  or  goremor  of 
the  directing  canton  in  which  the  session 
is  held,  then  takes  the  name  ofLandctn^ 
monn  of  Switzerland.  Each  canton  has  one 
Tote  m  the  diet  Military  capitulations,  and 
treaties  on  subjects  of  police  and  eco- 
nomical regulation,  may  oe  entered  into 
by  the  separate  cantons  with  foreign 
states;  but  not  without  the  knowledge 
of  ihe  diet.  The  revenue  of  the  confed*' 
eracy,  arisinff  from  the  contingents  of  the 
cantons,  is  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The 
public  debt,  fixed  by  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1814,  at  3^18,330  Swiss  firancs, 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  interest  accru- 
ing, from  1796  to  1814,  on  the  capital 
(iSKX),000  Bterlmg,  and  £100,000  sterling) 
invested  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  ana 
Zibich  in  the  bank  of  England.  The 
property  of  this  sum  is,  however,  reserved 
to  the  two  cantons,  and  also  the  interest 
accruing  since  1815.  The  federal  army 
was  fixed  (Auff.  5, 1816)  at  67,516  men, 
of  which  half  is  a  reserve.  In  1819,  an 
artillery  school,  or  scientific  and  practical 
militaiy  academy,  was  established  at 
Thun,  by  the  ooi^deracy ;  and,  in  1830, 
the  first  camp  for  military  practice  was 
held  at  Wohlen.  Each  canton  is  govern- 
ed bv  its  own  laws,  and  the  government 
is  anministMed  by  a  great  council,  which 
holds  the  l^islative  power,  and  the  small 
council,  which  holds  the  executive,  or  by 
the  Landesgemeinde  (or  general  assembly 
of  dtizens^  and  the  iMmdndk  (an  execu- 
tive council).  In  Uri,  Schweitz,  Under- 
walden,  Zug,  Glaius,  Schafifhausen,  Ap- 
penzell  (Inner  and  Outer  Rhodes),  Sl 
Gall,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Ticino,. 
Pays  de  Vaud,  Valais  and  Geneva,  the 
constitutions  are  democratic ;  in  the  re- 
maining cantcms,  they  are  of  a  mixed 
aristocratic  and  democratic  character. 
Neufchatel  has  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, with  estates.  The  literature  of 
Switzerland  is  a  branch  of  the  German ; 
that  of  Geneva,  tiie  Pajrs  de  Vaud  and 
Neufchatel,  of  the  French.  There  is  a 
university  at  Basle,  and  the  academies 
of  Beme  and  ZQrich  have  scientific  col- 
lectioiw.  At  Lucerne,  Winterthur,  Zop- 
fingen,  and  other  cities,  there  are  libraries, 
and  cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities. Several  leamed  societies,  par- 
txokxiv  those  for  natural  history,  are  dis- 
tinguished  for  activity  and  zeal.  The 
scmol  of  Pestalozzi  (q.  v.)  at  Yverdun, 
and  the  agricukural  institute  of  Fellen- 
berg  fq.  v.)  at   HoiWyl,  are  celebrated. 


In  1824  appeared  atZibrich  KriHtehe  a^- 
zeigen  der  Sekipeizarisehen  LUeratur  (Criti- 
calNotices  of  Swiss  Literature),  containing 
a  notice  of  the  best  works  prmted  in  and 
concerning  Switzerland,  and  of  the  la-  ^ 
bors  of  Swiss  literati  abroad.  The  histo- 
ry of  Switzerland  by  John  von  Mfiller 
(q.  V.)  is  a  claaaica]  woik :  it  has  becai  con- 
tinued by  Glutz-Blotzheim  to  the  per- 
petual peace  with  France  in  1516.  His 
valuable  labors  were  interrupted  by  an 
early  death.  Balthasar^  HdveHa^  odor 
DenkwMttgkeiten  fikr  die  23  Dreulaaien 
der  Sckweixerischen  Eidgenossensekoj/l 
(Helvetia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  22  Repub- 
iics  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  1st  vol., 
Zibich,  1823),  may  be  joined  with  it. 
Zschokke's  History  of  the  Swiss  Nation 

SI  German,  Aarau,  1822;  French  bv 
onnier)  m  a  masterly  work.  Lardner^ 
Cabinet  Cyclopsedia  contains  a  diort  his- 
tory of  Switzerland.  Raoul-Rochette's 
Hittoire  de  la  JUvoluHon  Hehitique  de 
1796—1803  (Paris,  1823)  is  less  accurate 
and  impartial  than  Zschokke's  Historical 
Memohs  of  the  Helvetic  Revolution.  On 
the  ancient  history  of  the  countiy.  see 
Haller's  Historical  and  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  Helvetia  under  the  Komans  (2 
vols.,  3d  edit.,  Beme,  18181  On  Swiss 
public  law,  Usteri's  Manual  is  valuable 
(2d  edit,  Aarau,  1821) ;  also  the  Hel- 
vetic Almanac,  and  Picot's  StatisUque  de 
la  Suiase  (Geneva,  1819).  Lutz's  Com- 
plete Description  of  Switzeriand  (in  Ger- 
man, idphabetically  arranged,  2d  ediL,  Aa- 
rau, 18Sl7,  3  vols.),  is  a  valuable  work. 
(See  the  separate  articles,  Bade^  Beme^ 
GenevOj  Lucerne,  Nevfft^iaJtdy  Chaux  de 
IbtuU,  Zikrifh,  &c) 

Tratods  m  Suitiaiand,  This  beau- 
tifiil  country  is  so  much  visited,  that  it 
may,  peihaps,  be  acceptable  to  our  read- 
era  to  nave  a  few  of  the  best  guide-books 
pointed  out,  and  a  fow  duections  given 
for  the  traveller.  Ebel's  Guide  to  the 
most  usefiil  and  pleasant  Way  of  Travel- 
ling in  Switzeriand  (3d  ed.,  Ztirich,  1810, 
4  vols.,  in  German)  is  the  best  companion. 
It  embraces  aU  Switzerland.  The  abridg- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  Geneva 
and  Paris  are  not  satLnactoiy.  Reichard's 
Gmdt  des  Vovageura  en  RdUe  d  en  Smese 

BVeimar,  1819) ;  also  Glutz-Blotzheim's 
anual  for  Travellen  in  Switzerland  (in 
German,  5th  ed.,  Zfirich,  1823) ;  the  JVoti- 
veau  Guide  des  Voyageurs  dans  Us  XXII 
Condons  Suisses,  iraauU  dhm  Mamiscrit 
AUemand  du  Proftsstur  H.  par  JR.  IT.; 
and  Simond's  Tour  in  Switzerland  (Bos- 
ton, 1822),  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Coxe's   Travels  descitibes  the   state  of 
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the  country  before  the  French  revolution. 
The  late  numbers  of  the  Helvetic  Alma- 
nac afford  an  accurate  view  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  different  cantons.  Of  woiim 
relating  to  particular  parts  of  Switzerland, 
the  best  are  EbePs  Description  of  the 
Mountaineers  of  Switzerland  (T{ib.y 
1798—1802,  2  vols.),  and,  above  all, 
Travels  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  by  J. 
R.  Wyss  (Berne,  1816, 2  vols.),  with  ex- 
cellent maps.  The  same  region  is  de- 
scribed in  Vovagt  pittoresque  d*  Oberland^ 
accompa^fU  de  Mticts  kistoriques  et  to- 
po^aphnqtus  (Paris  and  Strasburg,  1812). 
Of  the  maps  of  all  Switzerland,  that  pub- 
lished by  Keller  and  Scheuermann  (Zii- 
rich,  1815  and  18J19)  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  The  great  atlas  of  Weiss 
cmbracesonly  a  part  of  Switzerland.  For 
tho  use  of  naturalists,  we  mention  Manu- 
el tFHerhoriaar  en  Suisse  et  en  Vdlais^  rd- 
digi  seUm  le  StfsUme  de  LimU  (Winter- 
thur,  1811);  and  Pr^cw  d'un  Vomge  bo- 
tanique  font  en  1811  par  VxUarSf  iMuth  et 
Mstler  (Paris,  1812).— For  travelling  in 
Switzeruind,  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September  afford  the  most  settled 
weather.  The  most  delightful  season  is 
in  September,  and  often  even  in  October, 
when  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva, 
Neuifehatel  and  Bienne,and  the  charming 
scenes  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  enchant  the 
visitor.  The  beginning  of  summer,  and 
even  the  close  of  spring,  are  often  equallv 
favorable.  The  Alpine  meadows,  which 
are  then  decked  with  the  most  beautifti) 
and  rarest  flowers,  delight  the  eye,  and 
afford  rich  stores  to  the  botanist  The 
curious  atmospheric  phenomena,  which 
are  frequently  seen,  and  on  elevated 
mountains,  even  below  the  spectator,  af- 
ford a  new  and  sublime  spectacle.  The 
mild  warmth,  and  the  long  days,  render 
travelling,  at  ihia  period,  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant. May,  however,  is  commonly  more 
beautiful  than  June,  which  is  oflen  rainv. 
Most  travellers  devote  only  six  or  eight 
weeks  to  visiting  Switzerland,  and  limit 
themselves  to  the  most  interesting  parts. 
With  a  proper  and  systematic  plan,  one 
can  travel  through  all  the  cantons  in 
tliree  and  a  half  months,  if  he  proceeds 
mostly  on  foot,  and  remains  in  every  place 
only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  view  all  its 
curiosities;  but,  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  weather,  it  is  impossible  to 
reckon  upon  three  weeks  in  succession 
dry  and  warm :  as  much  as  fourteen  days, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed  out  of  the 
three  and  a  half  months  for  obstnictions 
from  rain  or  storms.  There  are  no  proper 
extra  posts  in  Switzerland,  tiiough  persons 


travelling  in  their  own  coaches  may  pro- 
cure a  change  of  horses.  There  arc 
good  regular  coaches,  however.  Most 
travellers  who  arrive  at  the  frontier 
places  in  the  post-coaches,  or  in  their 
own  carriages,  nire  the  horses  and  car- 
riages which  are  always  in  readiness  in 
the  towns.  The  prices  at  which  horses 
and  mules  are  let,  are  high.  The  horses 
and  mules  are  so  used  to  the  steep  and 
ix)cky  mountain  roads,  that,  even  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep  precipice,  the  traveller, 
feels  himself  perfectly  safe.  Those 
should  be  chosen,  however,  which  have 
been  used  to  cany,  and  not  to  draw.  Roads 
lead  over  the  Cenis,  the  Simplon  (q.  v.), 
and,  since  1818,  over  the  Splu^en.  The 
road  over  the  Simplon  may  well  be  com- 
pared  with  the  proudest  works  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  (See  Alps^  Roads  over,) 
Over  the  other  summits,  no  one  can  trav- 
el, except  on  foot,  or,  perhaps,  part  of  the 
way  on  horseback.  In  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  and  in  Grindelwald,  there  are 
very  >low  and  small  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, which  are  extremely  inconvenient. 
It  IS  possible  to  travel  in  these  a  part  of 
the  way,  also,  over  the  great  mountain  of 
St  B^ard.  On  account  o€  the  sud- 
den changes  of  weather  and  the  cold  air 
on  the  mountains,  it  is  necesBary  to  be 
provided  with  warm  clothing.  Tlie  trav- 
eller, on  excursions,  should  wear  a  liffht 
and  easy  dress,  with  half-boots,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  shoes  with  gaiters,  ftstened 
tight  about  the  feet  to  prevent  gravel  ftom 
gettinff  in.  A  traveller  shoiild  provide 
himself  with  two  pairs  of  shoes,  very 
strong,  with  thick  heels  and  large-headed 
nails,  to  be  worn  over  stony  passes,  in  wet 
weather,  and  on  glaciers  ;  and  with  light 
ones  for  the  smooth  plains.  Experienced 
travellers  disapprove  of  the  common  irons 
fastened  to  the  shoes.  The  Alpine  shoes, 
invented  by  Pictet,  are  very  good.  The 
soles  are  at  least  six  lines  in  thickness, 
with  a  strong  but  pliable  upper  leather, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  ana  witli  a  cov- 
ering of  leather  rising  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  sole,  to  secure  the 
foot  from  any  blow.  Large  steel  nails,  or 
rather  screws,  with  heads  somewhat  more 
than  foiir  line^  wide,  which  resemble  a 
truncated  four-sided  pyramid,  are  insert- 
ed in  tlie  soles  and  heels,  about  seven  in 
the  former  and  five  in  the  latter.  In  tho 
intervab  between  the  steel  nails,  common 
nails  are  driven  in  so  that  the  heads  touch 
one  another.  With  this  durable  and  not 
heavy  shoe,  one  may  walk  safely  over  the 
naked  granite,  over  ice  and  smooth  grass. 
A  staff,  pointed  with  iron,  is  indispensable. 
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In  WBrm  wtether,  a  straw  hat  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  ielt  one.  A  cloak,  of  oiled  taffeta 
or  oiled  linen,  to  keep  off  the  rain,  is  veiy 
convenient  and  warm,  and,  for  this  reason, 
a  good  protection  on  the  high  mountains 
or  in  a  piercing  wind.  The  trareller  should 
also  take  a  flannel  shirt,  the  best  protection 
against  sudden  colds,  light  woollen  pan- 
taloons, and  a  jmat  coat  of  liirht  cloth ; 
also  a  coTored  flask  for  cherry  brandj  to 
bathe  the  tired  limbs.  The  best  comes 
from  Grindelwaki.  To  th^  mineralogist, 
the  apron  of  thin  leather,  invented  by 
Pictet,  deserves  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
never  well  fi>r  one  to  travel  on  the  moun- 
tains alone,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  com- 
pany veith  more  than  three  or  four  persons, 
oecause  of  the  scanty  accommodations  of 
the  inns  in  the  small  places.  A  guide 
should  always  be  procured ;  and  very  in- 
telligent ones  are  essily  to  be  met  with. 
If  a  person  is  not  used  to  viraliung,  he 
should  begin  with  short  journeys  eveiy 
day ;  but  walking  in  Switzerland,  even 
for  females,  is  not  so  difllcult  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  mountains  should 
be  ascended,  where  it  is  posrible,  on  the 
western  side.  The  best  descent  is  on  the 
eastern  declivities.  It  is  unsafe  to  travel 
on  the  high  mountains  in  spring  until 
after  the  avalanches  have  rolled  down  the 
sides.  After  a  long  and  violent  rain,  a 
person  should  wait  two  days  before  trav- 
ersing the  hi|^  valleys  amonc  the  rocks, 
where  pieces  are  liable  to  ml  firom  the 
aides  at  such  seasons.  In  snowy  vales 
and  amon^  the  glacieiB,  it  is  well  to  cover 
the  fece  with  a  green  or  dark  gauze.  Vol- 
atile alkali,  diluted  with  vrater,  mitigates 
the  burning  pains  in  the  fece,  caused  by 
the  bridlit  renection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  fields  of  snow  and  the  glaciers.  One 
ahould  never  travel  over  the  fflaciers  after 
a  freah  fell  of  snow  (which  somethnes 
happens  even  in  the  summer  months], 
particularly  at  mid-day;  fer  a  travel- 
ler mijefat  then  very  easdy  break  through 
the  soft  mass.  To  these  rules  the  travel- 
ler will  earily  add  such  as  his  own  expe- 
rience may  sugmt.  Many  circumstances 
combine  to  mSke  travellmg  in  Svntzer- 
Isnd  more  expensive  than  in  the  adjacent 
countries.  But  few  of  the  cantons  pro- 
duce the  necessaries  of  life  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  inhabitants.  In  many 
phM»B,  the  people  are  obliged  to  procure 
them  finom  a  distance ;  mi  then  the  ex- 
pense of  conveyance  augments  the  price, 
um-kemrs  on  the  mountains  and  m  re- 
tired valleys  are  especiaHy  subjected  to 
this  advanced  price,  and  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  charge  lughar  than  those  in 


cities  and  fre<]uented  roads.  The  hotels^ 
in  towns  and  m  large  villages,  often  even 
in  the  rudest  Alpine  vales,  as  in  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  are 
very  good.  In  Italian  Switzerland,  and 
generally  beyond  the  southern  chain,  it  is 
common  to  agree  upon  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  inn-keepers,  guides,  servants,  anf 
the  like,  beforehand ;  for  odierwise  a  per- 
son is  very  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  The 
expenses  for  one  who  makes  only  a  short 
stay  at  the  various  places,  are,  of  course, 
greater  than  for  one  who  remains  longer. 
If  a  person  devotes  five  or  six  months  to 
travelling  through  Switzerland,  in  a  car> 
riage  or  on  horseback,  his  daily  expendi- 
ture will  amount  to  twelve  or  sixteen 
Swiss  fiancs;*  but  if  he  limits  himself 
to  six,  four  or  two  weeks,  his  expenses 
will  be  at  least  eighteen  firancs  a  day.  If 
he  travels  on  foot,  and  has  a  guide  who 
carries  his  luggcge,  twelve  fruics  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  The  difierence  in  the 
standard  of  money  in  the  different  Swiss 
cantons  is  inconvenient,  particulariy  since 
some  cantons  have  becun  to  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  money  of  others.  The  Manual 
of  Glutz-Blotzheim,  before  mentioned, 
presents  a  useful  view  of  the  worth  of 
the  different  coins.  Tho  old  louis-d'or 
(twenty-four  livres  toumoisi  the  French 
twenty  franc  piece,  the  Brabant,  Bavari- 
an and  Wfirtemberg  dollar,  and  French 
five  fianc  mece,  are  in  most  general  cir- 


culation.  The  reckoning  by  Swiss  ftancs 

Kxteen  to  a  louis-d'or)  is  prettv  seneral. 
the  hotels  they  reckon  much  by  French 
firancs.  Any  one  who  intends  to  visit  all 
the  cantons  can  proceed  in  the  foOow- 
ins  order— either  through  Constance, 
Sdiafirhausen,  £|^isau  and  Winterthur, 
or  throudi  Lindau,  the  lake  of  Constance, 
Roechach  and  St.  Gall,  to  Zfirich  (see 
Foyagt  de  Zvric  h  Zuric^  1818);  then 
over  mount  Albis  to  Zug,  over  lake  Zmr 
to  Arth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aigfai  (q.  v.),  of 
which  Fuessly  and  Kellor  have  pubush- 
ed  beautiful  sketches,  vrith  a  description 
by  J.  H.  Meyer  (Views  of  Mount  Rigfai^ 
drawn  firom  nature,  Zfirich,  1809) ;  over 
the  lake  to  Luoeme  (q.V.),  which  Busin- 
fer  describes  in  his  guide— Lucerne  and 
its  Environs,  vrith  a  good  Mu>  of  the 
Lake  of  the  four  Forest-Tovms  (Lucone^ 
1811).  The  traveller  now  entera  on  the 
route  over  the  mountains.  The  w»r  leads 
thfoucfa  Stanzstadt,  Stanz,  the  abber  of 
EnmoSbunf  and  over  the  Suienian  Alpa; 
or  nom  Stanz  throuf^  Buoeha^  orar  the 
lake  q£  the  four  Forest-TowM^  Mdi^ 

*  A  8«riM  ftane  it  aboaltwaaty-i 
ty-eight  eentfl. 
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TeD's  Chapel  to  Ahocf.  Thence  you 
ran  on  the  great  road  from  Genniin 
Switzerlimd  to  Italy,  in  three  days,  to  Bel- 
linzona.  Through  UrBem,  the  road  leads 
from  Altorf  to  Diasentis,  and  the  adjacent 
soriDgs  of  the  Rhine ;  and  further  tmDUch 
Trons  to  Coire,  where  a  trayeller  who 
wishes  to  visit  Graubi&ndten  (the  Grisons, 
q.  v.)  stops.  Among  (he  principal  cu- 
riosibes  of  the  Grisons  are  the  yallev  of 
omlesch,  the  bridge  of  Solis,  wnich 
is  the  hij^hest  in  Europe,  the  Via  Mala, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Rmne,  the  valley  of 
Misocco,  the  glacier  of  Bemina.  From 
Coire,  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey 
'thnmffh3ennwaldtoAppenzell  andGais, 
and  then  through  Utznach  and  Einsied- 
eln ;  or,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  visit  first 
the  bath  at  Pfeffers  (q.  v.),  through  Panyx, 
Elm  and  Matt,  to  Guurus,  and  thence  to 
Einsiedeln,  fiK>m  which  he  returns,  over 
Schweitz  and  the  ruins  ^f  Goldau,  to  Lu- 
cene.  Then  he  goes  through  the  charm- 
ing Entlibuch,  or  over  the  batde-field  of 
Sempach,  through  Zopfingen,Morgenthal, 
Hindelbank,  Hofwyl  (q.  v.^  to  Berne,  (q.  v.) 
From  Berne,  the  traveller  proceeds  over 
Thur,  in  four  to  six  days  (including  the 
time  occupied  in  returning  through  In- 
terlaken  and  Brientz),  to  the  beautiful 
Oberland,  to  Lauterbrunnen,  to  Staubbach, 
over  the  little  Scheideckto  Grindelwald,at 
the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  (first  ascended  by 
the  two  Meyers  in  Aarau,  1811  and  181S ; 
see  JVavds  over  the  Glacien  of  Bemt, 
Aarau,  1813),  and  of  the  Schreckhorn, 
and  over  the  great  Scheideckto  Haslithal. 
From  Merzrinsen,  the  chief  place  in  the 
valley,  those  wno  have  not  travelled  fix>m 
Altorf  to  the  hospice  of  St  Gothard 
can  go  by  the  new  road  through  the  Sus- 
ten  valley.  The  hospice  on  the  Gruoisel, 
5887  feet  high,  is  particularly  worthy  to 
be  visited.  Thence  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds to  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhone.  From 
Berne  he  goes  through  Mutten  and  Avou- 
ches, or  Friburg,  Muiten,  Avenches, 
Payeme,  Lausanne,  Aubonne,  to  Geneva. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  icy  heights 
and  glaciers  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
either  through  Thonon,  Evian.  Simoens 
and  Sixte,  or  through  BonneviUe  and  Sa- 
lenche,  to  Servoz ;  thence  on  to  Chamou- 
ni, at  die  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  (q,  v.), 
which  requires  three  days.  The  glacier 
of  Montanvert  and  LaFlechi^re,  opposite 
to  it,  are  conunonly  the  limit  in  this  di- 
rection. The  best  guides  are  Saussure's 
and  Bourrit's  works,  Pictet's  jltn^otre, 
and  Gotltfchalk's  description  (the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,  Halle,  1811),  with  a  map. 
In  1812,  Lori  published  some  beautiful 


views  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  If  the 
traveller  does  not  return  firom  Chamouni 
to  Geneva,  he  either  takes  a  difficult  path 
throurii  the  valley  of  Valorsine,  and  over 
the  viUage  of  Trent,  or  the  C<^  de  Balme, 
to  Martieny,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Ber- 
nard. From  this  place,  one  may  go  over 
the  Simi^on  road  to  the  Borromean 
isdands  (to  go  and  return,  six  or  seven  days 
are  necessary),  or  over  St  Branchier  to 
the  Val  de  Bagnes  (where,  in  1818,  owing 
to  the  fall  oi«  the  glacier  Getroz,  lake 
Mauvoisin  broke  through  its  banks,  and 
spread  fearful  devastation) ;  then  to  the 
hospice  on  St  Bernard,  and  back  to  Mar- 
tigny,  which  requires  three  days.  A  good 
map  of  the  mountain  was  published  by 
Lapie  (Paris,  1803).  A  full  description 
of  it  is  given  by  Wibel  of  Berae  in  his 
Voyage  PiUoresque  depuis  Lausanne  his- 

teen  coloied  plates.  From  Martigny,  the 
traveller  goes  through  St  Maurice,  by  the 
Pi8sevacbe,or,  by  a  circuitous  way,  which 
well  rewards  him  for  his  trouble,  through 
Sitten,  and  alon^the  new  road,  so  called, 
over  mount  Azemdaz,  to  Bex  (where  the 
remarkable  salt  mines  may  be  seen),  and 
then  through  Aigle  andClarens  to  Vevay, 
whence  the  traveller  may  proceed  by  wa- 
ter to  Geneva,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go 
by  land  through  Lausanne.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake,  the  road  passes 
through  Meillerie  and  Evian  to  Geneva ; 
then  through  Orbe,  adjacent  to  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Lac  du  Joux  and  the 
valley  of  Romainmotier,  to  Yverdun  (q.  v.), 
and  along  the  lake  to  Neufehatel  (q.  v.), 
whence  a  visit  mfrf  be  paid  to  the  manu- 
fiicturing  villages  Chaux  de  Fonds  (q.  v.) 
and  Locle  (in  the  neighborhood  of^the 
latter  is  the  Saut  de  Doubs] ;  fix>m  Neuf> 
chatel  through  Bienne,  or  Aarbei^,  to  So- 
leure  (q.  v^,  near  which  rises  the  Weis- 
senstein,  affording  from  its  summit  a  fine 
view  of  the  wide  valley  that  divides  the 
Jura  (q.  v.)  from  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  prospects  in  Switzer- 
land. If  a  person  wishes  to  go  through 
the  MCinster  valley  to  Ba8le(^.v.),hemust 
return  to  Bienne ;  and,  following  the  direc- 
tions in  Bridel's  textto  Birrmann*s  Voyage 
PiUoresque  de  Bdle  h  Bimne,  two  days 
are  requisite  to  pass  over  the  road  leading 
through  Pierre  Pertuis,  an  ancient  Roman 
gate  of  rock,  forty  feet  high.  If  one  de- 
sires to  visit  the  principal  curiosities  in 
Switzeriand  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  it  is 
best  to  pursue  the  following  course: — 
Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Zug,  Rigfai,  Lu- 
cerne, Schweitz,  Altorf  (perhaps  to  the 
hospice  on  mount  Gothard),  Benie,  Ober- 
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land,  to  Meiringen ;  from  Berne  to  Lau* 
none,  Geneya ;  thence  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  to  Chamouni  or  Martigny 
(perhape  along  the  Simplon  road  td  Do- 
mo  d'Ossola,  or  to  the  hospice  on  mount 
Bernard),  and,  in  the  way  hefore  mention- 
ed, through  Bex,  Vevay,  Yverdun,  &c^  to 
B«Ble.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  follow- 
ing journey  may  be  made :  through  Basle, 
Munsterthal,  Bienne,  Soleure,  Beme,Oberr 
land,  HoiVy],  Lucerne,  Righi,  Schweitz, 
Zug,  Albis,  Zfirich,  Schafi^ausen,  Con- 
stance. If  a  traveller  wishes  to  visit  par- 
tieularlv  French  Switzeriand  and  the  Sa- 
voy Al^  he  can  perform  the  following 
journey  in  about  twenty-five  days :  Schafh 
hausen,  Baden,  Aarau,  Berne,  Friburg, 
Vevay,  Bex,  St.  Maurice,  Martigny,  Val 
de  BagaeBy  Col  de  Balme,  Chamouni, 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Bienne,  MAnsterthal, 
Basle.  Since  Aberly,  the  following  ar- 
tists have  distinguished  themselves  by 
views  of  scenes  in  Switzerland  :  Rieter, 
K6nig,  Hegi,  Fuessly,  KeDer,  Bhrmann, 
Wocher,  and  the  two  Loris. — See,  also, 
Wetzel's  Voyage  PiUoruqut  aux  Imcs 
SuxntM  (ZCirich,  1824,  containing  eighty- 
five  plates). 

Swivel  ;  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  car- 
rying a  shot  of  half  a  pound,  and  fixed  in 
a  so&et  on  the  top  of  a  ship's  side,  stem 
or  bow,  and  also  m  the  tops.  The  trun- 
nions of  this  piece  are  contained  in  a  sort 
of  iron  crotch,  whose  lower  end  termi- 
nates in  a  cylindrical  pivot  resting  in  the 
socket,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
cannon.  By  means  of  this  swivel  (which 
gives  name  to  the  piece  of  artillery)  and 
an  iron  handle  on  its  cascabel,  the  gun 
may  be  directed  by  hand  to  any  object — 
Swad  is  also  a  strong  link  of  upon  used  in 
mooring-chainS,  &c.,  which  permits  the 
bridles  or  cables  to  be  turned  as  occasion 
requires. 

Swoan.  This  weapon,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  more  constantly  carried  about 
the  person  than  other  weapons,  such  as 
the  arrow,  spear,  &c.,  has  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar connexion  ^th  the  circumstances 
of  the  wearer.  To  this  day,  the  surren- 
der of  the  sword  denotes  submission,  and 
the  breaking  of  it  degradation.  In  many 
feountries,  it  has  become  tlie  emblem  of 
power.  In  Germany,  the  sword  was  one 
of  the  imperial  insignia.  In  Turkey,  the 
suhan  is  girded  with  the  sword  of  Osman 
on  ascendinff  the  throne.  In  England, 
the  sward  of  state  is  one  of  the  regalia, 
and  the  •*  offering  of  the  sword"  one  of 
the  ceremonies  of  coronation.  In  France, 
the  sword  is  also  one  of  the  royal  insignia. 
In  the  middle  ages,  knights  gave  names 


to   their  swords ;    thus   Charlemagne's 
sword  was  called  Joj^ettte,  and  Oi'lando's 
DuarmdaneL     The  efficacy  of  no  other 
weapon  depends  so  much  upon  the  cour- 
age and  ^ill  of  the  individual.    It  is  the 
poetical  representative  of  all  arms ;  and,  in 
the  middle  age6,the  word  degtn  (sword)  was 
used  in  German  to  denote  a  worthy  man ; 
later,  a  servant,  but  a  servant  of  a  dign^ed 
character,  and  a  free  man.    In  this  sense, 
Otfried,  in  his  translation  of  the  Goepels, 
calls  John  the  Baptist  Christi  Th^an. 
In  a  German  poem  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  apostle  Peter  is  called  Gates  De- 
genjond  the /or^e  and  «enal  of  all  apos- 
tles.   Thancy  which  is  derived  fipom  the 
same  word,  is  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  tide 
of  honor  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Sbak- 
speare.    Under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword  except 
soldiers ;  hence  the  custom  of  presenting 
the  sword  on  investing  with  a  military 
dignipr.      Trajan,  when  he  made  Sura 
Licinius  commander  of  bis  guards,  put  a 
naked  sword  into  his  hands,  with  the 
words,  *<  Take  this,  and  use  it  for  roe  if 
I  rule  well,  a^nst  me  if  I  rule  ill."    The 
secular  infeonment  of  crown  vassals,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  performed  by  pre- 
senting the  vasral  a  naked  sword.    To 
this  day,  decapitation  with  the  sword  is 
considered  more  honorable  than  hanging, 
in  those  countries  where  both  modes  of 
execution  are  in  use,  as  in  many  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.    In  England,  the 
axe  is  used,  and  only  in  cases  of  high 
treason.    As  soon  as  the  art  of  forging 
metals  was  invented,  arms  of  metal  were 
probably  made ;  and  the  sword  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first,  as  the  club,  and  sim- 
ilar weapons,  would  naturally  lead  to  it. 
Wooden  swords  are   found  at  present 
among  many  savage  tribes.    Some  histo- 
rians mention  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  swora.    The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  to  the  Cretans.    From  me  Scrip- 
tures we  learn  that  swords  were  used  m 
the  earliest   times    in  Asia.     Abraham 
drew  his  sword  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac. 
The  knifo  probably  originated  firom  the 
sword  by  degrees.    The  knife,  in  many 
countries,  as  in  Spain,  is  still  a  formidable 
weapon.    Swords  were  probably  made  at 
first,  like  other  weapons,  of  copper,  as 
men  acquired  the  art  of  finwing  this  nietal 
sooner  than  any  other.    The  heroes  of 
antiquity  never  appear  without  the  swoid. 
Whether  the  Greeks  wore  it  on  the  left  or 
right  side  is  not  determined ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans, as  lon^  as  they  used  short  swords, 
wore  them  high  on  the  right  side,  as  ap-. 
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pean  from  the  ba»-rel]e&  of  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  at  Rome ;  and 
Polybius  expticidj  states  this  fact  in  his 
history  (viySl).  The  kinds  of  swords 
are  too  numerous  to  be  giyen  here.  The 
strait,  long  swoitl  was  used  by  the 
Christians  of  the  West  in  the  middle 
ages,  while  the  Poles,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
Slavonic  origin,  employed,  and  still  pre- 
fer, the  crooked  sword.  The  Saracens 
also  had  the  crooked  sword  at  that  time ; 
and  it  is  still  the  common  one  in  Asia. 
At  present,  light  cavahry  in  Europe,  as 
hussars,  lancers,  &c.,  wear  the  crooked 
sword,  while  the  straight,  long  sword  is 
the  weapon  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  The 
latter  is,  generaUy  speaking,  a  better  and 
•  more  trustworthy  weapon.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  double-banded  swords  also  were 
worn ;  and  in  books  on  the  art  of  fencing, 
this  branch  is  treated,  as  is  also  the  art  of 
flighting  with  the  dasger.  It  was  an  un- 
wieldy weapon,  and  probably  originated 
fiom  the  wearing  of  plate  armor.  The 
sword  of  the  executioners  is,  to  this  day, 
a  double-handed  one ;  but,  as  it  requires 
considerable  skill  and  coolness,  it  has  been 
exchanged,  in  most  countries,  for  the 
heavy  axe.  The  Highland  claymore,  a 
broadsword  with  a  basket  hilt,  nas  been 
introduced  into  the  Highland  reciments 
in  the  British  service.  The  blade  of  a 
sword  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle 
and  lower  part,  or  the  fmit^  middU  and 
faiUe,  Fencing  with  the  small  sword 
and  the  broad  sword  are  quite  different 
arts.  The  former  is  of  a  much  nobler 
character.  (See  CSymnagHes.)  Some 
^aces,  as  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Damascus, 
are  pardcularly  celebrateid  for  fine  sword 

SwoRD-Fim  {xwkku)i  a  ffenus  of 
fishes,  remaricable  tor  having  the  upper 
jaw  prolonged,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  sword,  and  constituting  at  least  one  third 
of  the  total  length.  It  is  phced  by  Cu- 
vier  in  the  same  fimiily  with  the  mack- 
ereL*  The  body  is  elongated,  almost  des- 
titute of  scales,  and  is  caritiate  on  each 
aide  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  There  are  no 
proper  teeth. — The  common  sword-fish 
(X  gladms)  is  sometimes  more  than  twen- 
ty wet  long,  the  beak  included.  It  swims 
with  greater  swiftness  than  almost  any 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  and  is  possessed  of 
vast  muscular  strenji^.  It  attacks,  and 
genenHy  puts  to  fli^t,  the  smaller  ceta- 
ceous animals,  notwithstahding  its  food  is 
usually  vegetable.  Its  fiesh  is  good ;  and, 
in  some  countries,  the  fisbeiy  is  an  object 
of  importance.  It  is  taken  with  the  har- 
poon, and  usually  tears  the  net,  if  enclos- 


ed.  The  female  approaches  the  shores 
in  the  latterpart  of  sprins  or  beginning  of 
summer.  Tne  swoni-fiui  is  found  in  al- 
most all  seas. 

Stba&is;  an  ancient  Gredc  city  of 
Lower  Italy,  in  Lucania,  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  a  colonyor  Acheans  and  Tree- 
zenians,  about  TiO  B.  C.  The  Sybarites 
were  celebrated  for  their  iuxuiy  and  vo- 
luptuousness, and  had  become  enervated 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  ^their  great  wealth. 
Becoming  involved  in  a  war  vrith  Croto- 
na,  the  city  of  Sybaris  brought  into  the 
field  900,000  men,  while  the  forces  of  the 
former  amounted  to  but  100,000.  The 
Crotonians,  however,  were  victorious,  and 
totally  destroyed  Sybazis. — St^KoriU  is  still 
used  to  signify  an  eflfeminate  voluptuary. 

Sycamore.  This  term  was  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  species  of  fig  (Jicui  sy- 
comoruB),  By  the  moderns,  it  is  q>plied  to 
a  European  species  of  maple  (acerpseudo- 
platanus);  and,  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  to  the  Occidental  plane,  or 
button-wood.  (See  Fig,  MapU^  8^ 
Plant.) 

Sycophaut,  with  the  Athenians;'  a 
man  who  denounced  others  on  account 
of  violations  of  law,  or  kept  watch  on 
their  doings  in  order  to  misrepresent 
them,  and  to  make  them  the  basis  of  an 
accusation.  The  name  is  derived  finom 
»c0v,  a  fig,  and  0«ivw,  I  discover,  and  was 
originally  applied  to  certiun  persons  who 

Sive  information  of  such  as,  contrary  to 
e  Athenian  laws,  exported  figs.  Sub- 
sequently, every  fidse  accuser,  cheat,  or 
other  wretch,  who  strove  to  injure  men, 
whether  by  legal  process  or  in  the  course 
of  ordinaiy  dealing,  was  called  b^  this 
name.  It  was  in  Athens  a  term  or  great 
reproach. 

Sydbuham,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
li^  physician,  was  bom  in  Doraetshire, 
in  1634,  and,  in  1648,  took  the  decree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  Oxford.  He 
subsequendy  commenced  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Westminster,  and  roeedily 
attained  great  reputation.  From  1660  to 
1670  he  held  the  fkst  place  in  his  profes- 
sion, though  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  his  career  that  he  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  college.  Being  a  great  sufierer 
fipom  the  gout,  he  was  unable,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  to  go  much  from 
home ;  but  he  continued  to  benefit  society 
by  his  writings  and  advice  till  near  the 
time  of  his  decease,  in  1689.  Doctor  S^- 
denham'b  improvements  form  an  er^  m 
the  history  or  medicine.    He  first  apf^od 
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himaelf  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  diseases,  founding  his 
practice  on  the  obvious  indications  of  na- 
ture, rather  than  on  ]^valent  theories, 
drawn  from  the  principles  of  chemistry 
or  mathematics.  Fdirile  disorders  at- 
tracted his  e.3pecial  notice,  and,  in  1666,  he 
communicated  to  the  puUic  the  result  of 
his  observations,  in  a  work  entitled  JUe- 
ihodui  cur€mdi  Febrta  pnpriis  Obstrvor 
iwMbua  mperstructOy  which  was  re-]}rint- 
ed,  with  additions,  under  the  title  of  06- 
aervaUonu  MediciB  circa  Morborum  acu- 
tocum  Hittoriam  ei  CuratUmem  (1675). 
Among  his  principal  worlcs  are  ^istoUB 
ReaponswuB  cbiie,  1.  De  Mcrbis  cfidt* 
micia a  1675  ad  1680;  2.  De  Luis  vcne- 
rut  WsUnia  d  Curaiione  (1680);  De  Po- 
dagra et  Hydtope  (1683,  8va) ;  and  Pro- 
ccMus  int^ri  in  Mortis  fere  omnibus 
curandiSf  published  posthumously. 

Stdney;  capital  of  the  British  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia;  laL 
33°  15"  S.;  Ion.  15P  15^  E.;  population, 
about  12,0(X).  Sydney  is  situated  on  a 
cove,  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Jackson, 
about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  ships 
of  the  largest  size  to  come  close  up  to  the 
shore.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  basins  in  the  world,  stretching  15 
miles  into  the  countiy,  with  numerous 
creeks  and  bays.  The  anchorage  is  eve- 
ry where  excellent,  and  ships  are  protect- 
ed from  every  wind.  The  streets  of  Syd- 
ney are  built  without  any  r^^ar  plan, 
and  the  town  covers  a  considerable  ex- 
'  tent  of  ground.  There  are  several  banks, 
a  savings  institution,  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  several  higher  seminaries.  Several 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals,  are 
also  polished  at  Sydney.  The  value  of 
the  imports,  in  1828,  was  £570,000 ;  that 
of  exports  about  half  as  much,  but  rapid- 
W  increasing.  In  1825,  there  belonged  to 
Svdney  thiity-four  vessels  of  the  burthen 
of  41S&  tons.  The  whale  and  sea  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  from  here  with  suc- 
cess.   (See  J\rcw  S(ndh  Wales.) 

Stdicet  ;  a  free  port  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  a  bay, 
which  18  sometunes  called  Spamsk  Ri»cr^ 
and  sometimes  Dartmouth  Harbor.  The 
entrance  of  the  harbor  is  about  two  miles 
wide.  The  harbor  itself  is  very  large  and 
well  protected.  The  town  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,4n  a  very  pleasant  sit- 
uation, and  seems  to  enjov  great  local  ad- 
vantages as  a  commercial  place.  There 
are  mines  of  good  coal  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  the  place  is  ad- 
mirably situated  for  trade  in  lumber  and 


fisli.  Still,  it  is  neglected*;  and  the  popu- 
lation is  only  450  or  500.  It  is  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  whole  island.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  barracks,  government 
store,  commandant's  house,  court  house, 
three  houses  of  worship,  and  a  market 
house.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
pleasant  surrounding  country.  Sydney  is 
unportant,  at  present,  in  a  commercial 
view,  principally  on  account  of  its  exten- 
sive coal  mines.  A  Croat  portion  of  the 
coal  exported  fipom  this  island  has  been 
derived  firOm  these  mines ;  and  the  quan- 
tity exported  fipom  the  island  in  1828  was 
10,000  chaldrons. 

SmirET.    (See  S^tieuA 

Stezte,  or  Ass  UAH,  or  Essouan  ;  a  town 
of  Upper  Egypt,  ^  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  six  miles  below  the  first  cataract ; 
Ion.  32°  55^  E.;  lat  24<'  S'  N.  It  is  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Egypt,  fi>rming 
its  firontier  towards  Nubia.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  the  annab  of  ancient  astron- 
omy, for  the  attempt  made,  about  276 
B.  0.,  by  Eratosthenes  (q.  yX  to  measure 
the  hei^t  of  the  sun,  acconmig  to  which 
Syene  was  said  to  lie  directly  under  the 
tropic.  A  well  was  formed,  which  was 
supposed  to  mark  the  precise  moment  of 
the  summer  solstice,  by  the  image  of  the 
sun  rejected  in  it  But  according  to 
modem  observations,  Syene  is  found  to  lie 
37'  23^'  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  the  town,  is  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantina,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  ruins 
and  quarries  of  stone.  There  are,  also, 
some  ruins  at  Syene.  (See  Burckhardt's 
AWa.) 

Stenite.    (See  SitmU.) 

STeAHBaiAif s,  or  Sicahbriah s ;  a  Ger- 
man tribe,  which  occupied  the  country  on 
the  Rhine,  firom  Emmerich  southwards, 
to  the  Sieg,  and  on  the  Lippe  eastwardly, 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  JBructeri.  After 
the  victories  of  Germanicus  (q.  v.)  we 
hear  nothing  of  them  for  some  time;  but 
when  the  Romans,  by  the  command  of 
Claudius,  withdrew  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Sygambri  re-occupied 
their  former  seats,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
formed  one  of  the  great  confederacy  of 
tribes  who  took^he  common  name  of 
Franks.  (See  Germaiiy,  Htstory  qf,  and 
FYwnks.) 

Stlla,    (See  SuUa.) 

Syllabic  Alphabet.    (See  S^Uable^ 

Syllable  (fix)m  the  Greek  ovXXa^^,  lit- 
erally comprehensionj  or  coUection)  is  the 
least  natural  division  of  articulated  speech , 
or,  in  other  words,  eyUables  are  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  speech.  Men  have  sone 
forther,  and,  in  most  languages  at  feast. 
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hsre  dividj0d  ayllables  again  into  letten ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  the  conaonants 
cannot  be  pronounced  without  the  aid  of 
vowels  (hence  their  name),  or  as  syllables, 
shows  the  natural  division  of  words  into 
syllables.  We  may  then  say,  with  Ade- 
lunff,  a  syllable  is  a  sound  produced  by  a 
sinm  opening  or  closing  of  the  mouth, 
an{  consequently,  consists  of  one  vowel 
or  diphthong,  or  of  either  together  with 
one  or  more  consonants.  This  definition 
has  some  few  exceptions,  according  to 
the  artificial  divisions  of  some  languages: 
in  general  it  is  perfectly  correct  A  vowel 
is  luways  necessary  fer  a  syllable,  thouffh 
it  may  not  always  be  written,  nor  even  be 
supposed,  by  particuhir  nations,  to  ezisL 
It  IS  evident  that  it  would  be  hnpossible 
to  pronounce  such  a  word  as  Srb,  the  nsr 
tive  name  for  Servia,  without  supplying 
some  vowel  sound.  Syllabic  alphabets 
are  such  as  have  signs  for  all  the  syllables 
composing  the  languace,  and  for  the  syl- 
lables only.  Such  is  the  Cherokee  alpha- 
bet, which  has  eighty-five  signs,  or  char- 
actors,  for  its  elementary  syllables,  and 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle IntUan  Languaget,  appendix  to  vol- 
ume vi. 

Stllabttb  ;  a  kind  of  drink,  ordinarily 
made  of  white  wine  and  sugar,  into 
which  some  new  milk  is  thrown  by  a 
syringe. 

Stixooish  (ffvXAMfiv/iof),  in  logic ;  an  ar- 
gument or  form  of  reasoning,  consisting 
of  three  fnropositions,  having  this  proper- 
ur,  that  the  conclusion  necenarihr  foUows 
from  the  two  premises,  so  that  if  the  first 
and  second  propositions  be  granted,  the 
conclusion  must  be  also  granted.  If  the 
premises  be  only  probable,  or  contingent, 
the  syllogism  is  said  to^  be  diaUcHau;  if 
they  be  certain,  apodUHcal ;  if  false,  un- 
der an  appearance  of  truth,  9ophiaticalf  or 
paralog%iicaL  As  often  as  the  mind  ob- 
serves any  two  notions  to  agree  with  a  third, 
which  is  done  m  two  propositions,  it  im- 
mediately concludes  that  they  agree  with 
each  oUier ;  or,  if  it  finds  that  one  of  them 
agrees,  and  the  other  disagrees,  which  is 
likewise  done  in  two  propositions,  it  imme- 
diately pronounces  that  they  disapee  with 
each  other;  and  such  is  a  syllogism.  Of 
the  three  propositions  of  which  a  syllo- 
^sm  consists,  the  first  ii^  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, called  the  propositiMij  as  being  the 
basis  of  the  argument ;  the  second,  the 
offniffipKon,  as  being  assumed  to  assist  in 
infemng  the  third ;  and  both,  the  oreai- 
iiesy  as  being  antecedent  to  iL  The  nrst  is 
caXM  the  nugor^  the  second  the  mmoTj  the 
third  the  eotiattftim.    As  die  conclusion 


is  the  principal  part,  it  hence  arises  that 
though  the  proposition  and  assumption 
have  each  its  subject  and  attribute,  yet 
the  subject  and  attribute  of  a  syllogism 
are  properiy  understood  of  the  conclu- 
sion. In  the  constitation  of  a  syllocism 
we  ipay  consider  the  matter  and  the  nirm 
of  it  The  matter  is  three  propositioas 
made  up  of  three  ideas,  or  terms,  vari- 
ously jomed,  and  called  the  fnqfbr,  minor 
and  middle.  The  following  proposition, 
for  instance,  forms  a  syUogism : — ^Every 
animal  lives ;  man  is  an  animal;  therefiire 
man  lives.  The  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  called  the  nu^or  term,  because  it  is 
generally  of  larger  extent  than  the  m»nor 
term,  or  subject  The  miyor  and  minor 
terms  are  ciuled  the  extremes.  The  mid- 
dle term,  or  medium,  is  the  third  idea,  so 
disposed  m  two  propositions  as  to  show 
the  connexion  between  the  maior  and  the 
minor  term  in  the  conclusion ;  whence  the 
middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the  eerg^ 
menL  The  proposition  which  contams 
the  predicate  of  tne  conclusion,  connected 
with  the  middle  term,  is  usually  called  the 
mt^propfmHon :  that  which  connects  the 
muidle  term  with  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  m«m>r|9ro|MWii(ton.  In 
a  regular  i^llogism,the  major  proposition 
is  p&ced  first,  the  minor  second,  and  the 
conclusion  last  Syllogisms  are  distributed, 
with  r^;ard  to  the  question  to  be  proved, 
into  universal  affirmative,  universal  nega- 
tive, particular  affirmative  and  putiauar  ' 
negative,  and  wit;^  respect  to  their  nature 
and  composition,  into  single  and  com- 
pound. Single  syllogisms  may  be  divided 
mto  simple,  complex  and  conjunctive. 
Simple,  or  categorical  syllogisms,  are 
made  up  of  three  plain,  single  or  categor- 
ical propositions,  in  which  the  ifliddle 
term  is  evidently  and  r^larly  joined 
with  one  part  of  the  question  in  the  ma- 
jor, and  with  the  other  in  the  minor, 
whence  follows  a  plain,  single  conclu- 
sion. A  complex  syllogism  is  that  in 
which  the  whole  middle  term  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject,  or  the 
whole  predicate,  in  two  distinct  focopom- 
tions,  but  is  intermingled,  and  compared 
with  them  by  parts,  thus :— The  sun  is  a 
senseless  being ;  the  Persians  worshipped 
the  sun;  therefore  the  Persians  wor-. 
shipped  a  senseless  being.  Conjunctive 
syllo^psms  sre  those  in  which  one  of  the 
premises — ^viz.  the  miyor — ^has  distinct 
parts  joined  by  a  conjunction  or  some  such 
particle  of  speech.  Compound  syUogisms 
are  made  up  of  two  or  more  single  ones, 
and  may  be  resolved  into  them.  The 
chief  kinds  are  the  tpiMrema,  dSemmm, 
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yttgjpBywMtf  and  muriUs.  A  eylioginn 
m  whieh  one  of  the  premifloi  is  Bup- 
preflsed,  but  bo  as  to  be  underatood,  is 
called  an  enli^menie. 

Sti.t£stbr  II,  whose  true  name  was 
Gerberty  was  bom  of  an  obscure  fiunily 
in  Auvergne,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gerard,  in  Auriilac. 
AAer  laying  a  foundation  for  all  the  sci- 
enoes  cultivated  in  that  age,  he  travelled 
into  Spain  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors, 
and,  at  length,  became  so  distinguished, 
that  he  was  appointed  by  Hum  Gu)et 
preceptor  to  his  son  Robert  Otho  III, 
emperor,  who  had  also  been  his  pupil, 
confomd  upon  him  the  aschbishopric  of 
JUavenna;  and  on  the  death  of  Gregoiy 
y,  in  999,  procured  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Svl- 
vester.  He  acted  with  great  vigor  in  this 
capacity,  and  maintained  the  power  of 
the  church  with  a  high  hand.  He  was 
alao  a  great  promoter  of  learning,  and  a 
proficient  in  various  branches  of  scienoe 
nimselC  He  expended  large  sums  in  the 
collection  of  books ;  composed  a  number 
of  works,  perticulariv  on  arithmetic  and 
geometry;  and  with  his  own  hands  ma4e 
a  dock,  a  gkibe,  and  an  astrolabe.  A 
number  of  his  letters,  on  various  subjects, 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1611 ;  but  the 
most  complete  collection  has  been  given 
fayDuChesne.  HediedinlOOa 
Sylvius,  iEneas.  (See  PteeolomMu.) 
Stmboi.  (m  Greek  mi^^Uw ;  Latin,  tfmr 
Must ;  from  «ivij9aXX«ty,  to  susi^ect,  divme, 
and  compare) ;  a  word  of  various  mean- 
ing even  wim  the  ancients,  who  used  it 
to  demHe  a  sign,  a  mark,  watchwcnd,  sig- 
nal, token,  seal-ring,  &c.  Its  meaning  is 
still  more  various  in  modem  times,  ^mr 
M  itf  generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
eaiUeai.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to 
visible  figures,  but  embruses  every  repre- 
sentatiooof  an  idea  fary  an  image,  whether 
the  latter  is  presented  imroediatehr  to  the 
eensei^  or  merely  brought  berore  the 
mind  by  wcMcds..  Men,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  were  incapable  of  abstt«et 
thoogii^  and  could  convey  truths  only  by 
flMaas  «f  sensible  imagesi  In  foet,  man 
«t  «H  tines  has  a  strong  propensity  to 
dothe  thoughts  and  foelings  in  ugnages^  to 
XMke  them  More  striking  and  living;and, 
in  the  eaily  periods  of  our  race,  when 
man  Imd  in  Intimate  communion  with 
iie  raadily  found,  in  natural  ob- 
4  images  for  theeipresaion 
s;  and  even  his  coneeptknis 
«f  the  Deity  sn»e  derived  dneedy  fimn 
JESveiy  thing  in  nature 
and  sign  of  the  l>ei^s 


evei^  natural  phenomenon  was  regarded 
as  divine.  The  priests,  who  had  advanced 
in  intellicence  beyond  the  great  body  of 
the  peo]He,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 
municate such  ideas  of  the  Deity  as  tbe 
people  did  not  find  directly  in  nature,  or 
to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  were  oblig- 
ed to  use  ituupes  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood. Tnese  imams  were  in  part 
verbal,  in  part  addressed  immediately  to 
the  senses.  But,  however  strikingly  a 
sjrmbol  may  embody  an  idea,  it  is  atways 
attended  vnth  some  uncertainty  and  lia- 
bility to  various  interpretations.  The  at- 
tribute (q.  V.)  diffen  fit)m  the  symbol  in 
this  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  only 
a  peculiar  sign,  added  to  an  image  for  the 
sake  of  more  perfect  representation ;  the 
latter  is  independent  and  intelligible  of 
itself:  all  attributes  are  symboto,  but  all 
symbols  are  not  attributes.  Though  at- 
tributes are  used  to  express  not  only  moral 
conceptions,  but  also  actions  and  histori- 
cal fiicts,  they  still  remain  a  kind  of  sym- 
bohs  expressive  of  the  spirit  and  ^psen- 
tial  character  oi  the  acticm  or  foct  AUe- 
gory  (q.  v.)  alvrays  has  an  aitificia],  labor- 
ed character:  the  symbol  ought  to  be  a 
natural  expression  of  an  idea.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  qrmbol  should  comply 
with  the  rules  of  art,  and  be  beautifiii  in 
itself;  the  chief  thing  required  is,  that 
it  should  actually  designed  ideas  in  a 
lively  manner.  Thus  the  forms  m  Indian 
and  other  mytholo^^les,  often  strange,  and 
sometimes  even  diMusting,  are  not  less 
genuine  qrmbolsi  than  the  harmonious 
and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Greeks.  In  a 
nsrrower  sense,  however,  the  images  and 
conceptions  of  Greek  mytholojuy  and  ait 
have  been  called,  in  modem  times,  9yn^ 
holicalj  and  contradistinguisbed  to  the  al- 
le^pricaL  In  this  case,  tvmhoUad  means 
chiefly  the  perfect  emnodying  of  the 
spiritual  in  a  rorm  entu^y  appropriate  to 
the  idea.  The  mrmbol  relates  particulariy 
to  the  highest  ideas— those  of  a  religious 
character.  The  ideamay  be  more  or  less 
perfecdy  apprehended,  so  that  the  same 
symbol  may  convey  very  different  notions 
to  dil^rent  persona  Thus  we  find  the 
same  symbolB  which  vrere  presented  to 
the  people  in  the  rude  forms  of  ancient 
heatnenim,  and  whksh  the  peo|^  but 
imperfectly  understood,  preserved  also  in 
the  most  elevated  systems  of  philosophi- 
cal religion,  with  their  meaning  fiilly  un- 
veiled. The  initiated  folly  understood  the 
symbol;  the  people,  who  had  perhaps 
lost  its  oiiinnal  signification,  required  to 
have  it  exj^ajned  to  them.  The  more  a 
religion  is  confined  withm  the  limits  of 
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the  viatble  world,  the  more  immediatdyits 
doctrinee  are  derired  from  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;  the  richer  is  it  in  symbols ;  whilst 
a  revealed  religion,  whose  doctrines  are 
addressed  more  directly  to  the  intellect, 
and  contain  ideas  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  phenomena  of'  nature,  will  become 
necessarily  poorer  in  symbols,  and  richer 
in  distinct  notions.  Paganism,  therefore, 
abounds  so  much  more  in  symbols  than- 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Symbols  are 
also  the  signs  through  which  the  Deity 
is  believed  to  reveol  his  will;  or  unveil 
futurity,  or  manifest  his  power.  Such 
signs  may  be  particular  displays  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  voices,  prophetic 
words,  and  oracles.  The  word  tymbol 
further  received  a  particular  application 
in  the  Ghreek  mysteries,  which  clothed 
their  mysterious  doctrines  in  symbols  and 
maxims,  not  only  in  order  to  veil  them 
from  the  uninitiated,  but  also  to  present 
them  to  the  initiated  in  the  most  expres- 
sive images.  And,  as  the  initiated  recog- 
nised each  other  by  signs  and  won&, 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  mysteries,  and 
presui^KMed  the  knowledge  of  their  mean- 
ing, such  signs  were  called  also  tymboU, 
But  as  die  use  of  such  signs  recalled  also 
the  sacred  obligation  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  initiation,  particularly  that  of  si- 
lence, and  of  living  in  a  manner  corre- 
Bponiiing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries, 
therefore  a  sacred  obligation,  a  vow,  made 
to  God,  a  fellow  man,  or  a  society,  was 
called  9Vfi&okw,  which  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  oath  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  watch- 
word or  sign  by  which  those  on  the  same 
side  recognised  each  other,  or  communi- 
cated something  to  one  another  in  a  way 
unintelligible  to  the  enemy.  Symbol 
also  sigmfied  a  token,  hj  which  those 
who  had  given  and  received  hospitable 
entertainment  recognised  each  other  at  a 
future  time,  or  which  was  ^ven  as  a  pledge 
of  any  contract  or  oblicntion. 

Christian  Symbois.  The  various  mean- 
ings of  the  word  symbol,  all  originating 
from  one  root,  existed  already,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  natu- 
rally found  their  application  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  There  was  already  a  sacred 
meaninff  connected  with  the  word ;  and 
opposed  to  paganism  as  the  first  Chris- 
tians were,  and  averse  to  receive  any 
thing  of  it  into  their  church,  yet  a  word 
of  this  character  would  not  appear  ob- 
jectionable to  them.  Besides,  the  anxious 
fear  of  everr  thing  which  savored  of  pa- 
ganism, had  already  c<mGBderabiy  dimin- 
idied  when  the  word  symbol  became 
genenl    among   Christians.      Christian 


teachers  may  even  have  felt  themselveB 
called  upon  to  show  that  they  also  had 
their  symbols,  when  the  persons  initiated 
into  the  heathen  mjetisnee  oflen  boldly 
opposed  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
Christians,  and  pointed  to  their  mysteri- 
ous symbols  as  means  of  distinction  and 
sauctification.  The  Christians  also  treat- 
ed their  symbolic  doctrines  and  rites  as 
sanctifying  rites,  constituting  signs  of  rec- 
ognition and  means  of  union  amone 
the  members  cf  their  community,  and 
separating  them  from  the  whole  of  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism.  They  therefore  called 
the  sacraments  symbols,  as  visible  signs 
of  an  invisible  salvation ;  and  not  only 
signs,  but,  properly  speaking,  pledges  of 
this  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  promises 
and  grace.  In  this  sense,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  the  proper  sacra- 
ments, are  called  symbols,  yet  always  with 
a  sanctifying  epithet ;  so  also  are  the  water 
of  the  fount,  and  the  bread  and  ^vine. 
Symbols,  further,  are  all  Christian  rites, 
all  exercises  of  worship,  os  far  as  they 
are  considered  necessary  expressions  of* 
the  ideas  designAed  by  them.  The  sacra- 
ments and  rites  are  also  symbols  in  the 
sense  of  fflgna  of  distinction;  because 
every  one  who  partakes  in  them,  shows 
thereby  that  he  belongs  to  the  Christian 
community ;  and  even  the  mere  sight  of 
thd  sacraments  waa  originally  prohibited 
to  the  unbaptized.  These  syraools  must 
be  distinguished  fix>m  the  types,  so  called, 
viz.  the  persons,  rites,  &c.,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  prefi^red  what  is  told 
in  the  New.  Certain  signs  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  are  symbote  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  ngn  of  the 
cross,  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Child. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  symbolic  attri- 
hicUs,  by  which  artists  distinguish  the  va- 
rious evangelists,  saints,  apostles,  &e.,  ui 
their  representations;  e.  g.  to  Matthew  is 
al%vays  added  the  man,  to  Mark  the  lion, 
to  Luke  the  ox,  to  John  the  eagle — ^the 
feur  creatures  which  appeared  in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  name  of  sym- 
bols is  also  given,  in  the  Christian  church, 
to  those  doctrines,  expressed  in  short  ibr- 
mulee,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all 
Christians ;  therefore  to  the  confes- 
sions, so  called,  which  contain  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  belief  of  the  various 
sects.  The  Holy  Scriptures  remain  the 
true  foundation  of  faith  and  the  rule  of 
the  faithAil ;  but  the  symbolic  confessions 
are  intended  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
opinions  of  all  3ie  membere  of  each  re- 
ligious sect  respecting  the  truths  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  essential  doctrines  cKf  the 
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Bible,  and  to  prevent  arbitrary  interpretar 
tiooa  of  it  Symbols,  in  this  aenae,  are 
not  put  upon  an  equal  footing  wiih  the 
Bibfe ;  but  because,  acoonling  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  sect,  they  contain  the  sensoof 
the  Bible,  every  one  must  pn^eas  his  be- 
lief in  them,  who  wiafaea  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  member  of  the  particular  de- 
nomination. (For  the  symbolic  books, 
9eeCrted$.) 
Stmbolical  Books.  (See  Creeds.) 
Stmboucs  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  symbols  1>f  the  various  religions, 
particularly  of  the  ancient  religions,  fpund- 
ed  on  the  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  whose  doc- 
trines are  given  in  symbols  taken  from 
natural  objects.  (See  the  articles  %mbolf 
and  O-etrfzer,  Gtorge  Drederic.) 

Stmpatbetic  Cures;  pretended  or 
real  cures,  not  by  means  of  phyac,  but 
of  the  secret  powers  of  bodies,  which  do 
not  necessarily  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  patient,  but  have  a  mysterious 
influence  on  his  condition.  The  operation 
is  attributed  to  a  certain  sjnsipathy  of  the 
suflerer  with  other  individuals,  or  with  spir- 
its, stars,  animals,  plants,  stones,  dtc  Full 
belief  in  the  power  of  such  means  of 
cure  has  a  very  great  effect  in  such  dis- 
eases as  are  cmefly  seated  in  the  soul,  or 
in  the  nervous  system,  e.  g.  diseases  of 
the  mind,  epilepsies,  &c. 
Sympathetic  Inks.  (See  Ink,) 
Stmpatht  (from  ovy,  together,  and  mOw, 
I  sofler),  in  physiolo^,  is  that  qual- 
ity of  the  anunal  organization,  by  which, 
through  the  increued  or  diminished  ac- 
tivity of  one  organ,  that  of  others  ki  also 
increased  or  diminished.  The  idea  of  an 
organoed  system — the  union  of  many 
parts  in  one  whole,  in  which  all  these 
parts  correspond  to  each  other-rincludes 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  operation,  of  which 
sjonpathy  is  a  part  The  medimn  be- 
tween the  organ  from  which  the  action 
proceeds  and  that  to  whkh  it  extends, 
lias  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the 
nervous  system,  sometimes  the  vascular 
or  the  cellular  system,  or  the  juices;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  some  sym- 
pathetic i^ienomena,  the  nerves  and  the 
vessels  aj^fiear  to  be  the  media;  but  there 
are  objections  to  considering  them  as  the 
canse  of  sympathy  in  general,  for  experi- 
ence teaches,  that  qrmpathy  takes  place 
also  between  such  wgans  as  have  no  dis- 
coverable eonnexwn  by  nerves  or  ves- 
sels.  The  phenomenon  of  sympathy  m>- 
peaneven  in  the  healthy  body;  e.  g.  a 
strong  hgfat,  thrown  upon  the  eye,  some- 
.timea  praduces  ineeKing  (q.  v.);  tickling 
vox*  XII.  10 


causes  laughing ;  and  some  physiolo^sts 
have  even  call^  the  change  of  voice  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  increaaed  so- 
credons  of  the  liver,  the  salivary  glands, 
the  pancreas,  and  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach at  the  tune  of  digesiion,  a  sympa- 
thetic action.  But  the  effect  of  sympathy 
is  much  more  often  observed  in  diseases. 
There  is  hardly  one  in  which  some  phe- 
nomena are  not  to  be  explained  by  sym- 
pathy. SimpaUiy  is  further  used  to  ex- 
pfess  the  mnuence  of  the  state  of  one  in- 
dividual upon  another,  e.  g.  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  caused  by  the  cough  of  an- 
other person ;  or  the  yawning  produced 
by  seeinff  another  yawn ;  or  the  sor- 
row produced  by  wimessing  his  grie£ 
The  effects  of  animal  magnetism  (a.  v.) 
are  also  ascribed  to  sympathy,  and  tnose 
which  the  sight  of  some  animals  is  said 
to  have  upon  some  men. 

Stxphont  (from  tlie  Greek  wiifnvia; 
in  Italian,  swfimia).  The  word  symjfhomfy 
in  the  ancient  music,  sigpifies  the  union  of 
sounds  which  forms  a  concert  When 
the  whole  concert  was  in  tcnuofi,  it  was 
called  .a  tymphony ;  but  when  one  hidf 
of  the  performers  were  in  the  octave,  or 
double  octave,  of  the  other  half,  it  was 
called  aniiphmnf.  At  present  the  word 
sifmphimy  is  ofwn  applied  by  the  French 
and  English  to  overtures,  and  other  in- 
strumental compositions,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  movements,  and  designed  for 
a  full  band.  The  introductory,  intermedi- 
ary, and  concluding  instnimental  pas- 
sages in  vocal  compositions  are  also  cmled 
sympAomet.  But  the  Qermans  use  tym- 
/iftatnf  as  contradistinguished  to  ooerfure, 
wbicn,  according  to  its  true  meanmg, 
ou{[ht  to  be  dependent  upon  the  piece  to 
which  it  forms  the  introduction.  It 
should  contain  the  chief  ideas  of  the 
jnece,  or  at  least  indicate  the  fundamental 
disposition  of  the  whole,  on  account  of 
which,  most  composers  write  their  over-, 
turcs  after  they  have  iiniahed  the  pieces 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  sym- 
phony, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  indepen- 
dent piece,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  a 
fuller  developement  of  musical  ideas. 
Formerly  the  overture  was  used  for  the 
symphony.  Sulzer,  in  his  General  The- 
ory of  the  Fine  Arts,  says,  «*  The  diffi- 
cidty  of  executini^  an  overture  well,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  of  composing  a 
ffood  one,  has  given  nse  to  the  easier 
form  of  the  sympliony,  which  consisted 
originally  of  one  or  more  fu|pe  pieces, 
alternating  with  dancmg  music  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  was  generally  called  ^- 
tte.      The  overture,  indeed,  maintamed 
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itself  fltfll  at  the  beginnin  r  of  great  pieces 
of  church  music  and  of  operas,  aud  the 
paiiie$  were  used  only  in  chamber  music ; 
out  people  became  tired  of  dancinsr  mu- 
sic, unaccompanied  by  dancing,  ana  were 
at  last  satisfied  with  two  allesros,  alter- 
nating with  a  slow  paasafe.  This  spe- 
cies of  composition  was  culed  ayi^htmy, 
and  used  both  in  chamber  music  and 
before  operas  and  pieces  of  church  mu- 
sic, llie  instruments  necessary  to  a 
symphony  are  the  /violin,  tenor  violin, 
and  bass  mstruments — a  number  of  each : 
flutes,  horns,  hautboys,  ma^  be  added. 
Among  the  old  composers  of  symphonies, 
fiends,  Bocherini,  IMttersdorf,  Pleyl, 
&c^  were  &mous,  but  are  now  mostly 
forgotten.  The  matest  modem  mas- 
ters in  this  kind  of  composition  are 
H^dn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 

StHPLEOADES     {'ZvunXiryaiii,    frOm     0V/I- 

irXirrrw,  to  dssh  tosether);  small  rocky 
islandiB  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  which  were  fabled  to  strike  to- 
ffether,  and  destroy  ships,  as  they  passed. 
Juno  conducted  the  Argonauts  safely 
throuffh  them,  and  Orpheus  rendered 
them  immovable  by  his  lyre.  They  were 
also  called  Cyanean  (cvanof ,  azure)  islands 
or  rocks,  firom  their  blue  appearance. 

Stmposia;  the  feasts  ot  the  ancient 
Greeks.    (See  FsasU  of  the  Aneienis.) 

Stmpobiarch;  he  who  provided  all 
things  necessary  for  a  wfLwonov,  (See 
Feasts  of  the  Ancienis.) 

SmPTOif 8,  in  medicine ;  the  phenome- 
na of  diseases,  from  which  we  infer  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Symptoms  have  their  seat  in  the  func- 
tions which  are  affected  by  the  disease  so 
as  to  be  raised  above  their  usual  activity, 
or  depressed  below  it,  or  even  to  become 
changed  in  the  nature  of  their  action. 
The  organs  themselves  are  often  changed 
in  their  appearance,  structure,  size,  &c 
Symptoms  may  be  perceptible  by  the  pa- 
tient alone  (e.  g.  pam,  and  all  change  of 
sensations),  or  by  the  physician  also  (e.  g. 
all  diseased  movements).  The  more  a 
function  or  an  organic  system  is  extended 
through  the  body,  the  more  frequently 
will  it  be  the  seat  of  morbid  phenomena: 
the  nervous,  the  vascular  and  the  cuta- 
neous systems,  for  instance,  are  afiected 
in  most  diseases;  hence  also  irritability, 
the  power  of  nutrition,  &c^  which  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  organization,  are 
so  easily  imS^cted  1^  diseases,  and  thus 
aflford  symptoms.  If  the  latter  are  in  the 
organs  ori|pnally  affected,  they  are  called 
u&paffde;  but  if  they  are  caused  by 
«;ympathy   (q.  v.)  in  other  and  distant 


parts,  they  are  called  eonsenswd  or  sym- 
pathetic.  The  temperament,  age,  sex, 
mode  of  living,  &C.,  of  the  patient  pro- 
duce a  considerable  variety  in  the  symp- 
toms of  ev«y  disease.  They  are  sometimes 
further  divided  into  symptoms  of  disease, 
symptoms  of  causes,  and  symptoms  of 
symptoms.  The  first  are  the  essential  in- 
dications of  the  disease:  they  may  be 
idiopathic  or  consensual,  llie  symp- 
toms of  the  cause  are  such  as  are  acci- 
dentally produced  by  the  cause  of  the 
disease ;  e.  ff.  when  a  cold,  which  pro-> 
duces  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  rheumatic  pains, 
coughs,  &C.,  the  latter,  bein^  of  second- 
ary importance,  are  constdered  mere 
svmptbms  of  the  cause,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  chief  disease  the  inflamma- 
tion. Symptoms  ot  svmptoms  may  be 
illustrated  b^the  case  of  vomiting,  which, 
being  occasioned  by  a  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach,  may  itself  produce  greax 
pain,  spitting  blood,  &C.,  which  would 
then  be  symptoms  of  a  symptom.  That 
symptom  which  contributes  chiefly  to 
indicate  a  disease,  is  called  the  pcihog- 
nonde  symptom. 

SYjTAeoeuE  (fix>m  the  Greek  mwy^yfi, 
an  assembly) ;  the  place  in  which  the 
Jews  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday) 
to  ofSer  prayers,  and  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  religious  in- 
struction. They  were  first  introduced 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  were 
originaUy  applied  to  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple by  the  Romans,  reli^ous  services 
were  performed  in  them,  f^ach  eyna- 
goffue  has  a  rabbi  or  president,  several 
elders,  a  reader,  door-keeper,  and  a  receiv- 
er of  alms.  The  Uturgy  of  the  modem 
Jews,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  He- 
brew and  the  modem  lan|[;uages,  is  not 
verjr  dififerent  from  the  Christian  liturfficM, 
which  were  formed  in  imitation  of  iL 
It  comprises  prayers  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
forthe  fast  and  festival  days.  The  date  of 
its  composition  is  uncertain.  The  nine- 
teen dady  prayers  are  recited  every  day, 
either  in  public  at  the  synagogue,  or 
wherever  the  person  may  happen  to  be« 
In  the  time  of  our  Savior,  any  person 
could  conduct  the  services ;  but  dus  duty 
is  now  usually  discharged  by  a  rabbi. 
The  prayers  are  repeated  aloud  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

SrncHBomsM  (from  mtv,  with,  together, 
and  xpowvfy  time)  is  the  placing  together 
the  accounts  of  contemporaneous  persons 
or  events.  To  this  method  is  opposed  the 
ethnographic  (q.  v.),  which  connects  all 
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Ill 


bel<mgiiiff  to  the  same  iSltion.    Synchro- 
nuBtie  taues  are  very  useful. 

Stncope,  in  physioloffy  and  medicine ; 
fainting;  a  oonaidenibk  diminution  or 
complete  interrupdon  of  the'  motion  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  function  of  ren>ira- 
tion,  accompanied  by  a  suspension  or  ac- 
tien  in  the  brain,  and  consequent  tempo- 
rary loes  of  sensation,  Yolition,  and  the 
(Mher  faculties,  of  which  the  brain  is  the 
organ.  It  takes  place  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  of  an  exciting,  others  of  a 
depressing  nature.  It  is  funiltarto  hyp- 
oenondriac  and  hysteric  persons,  and 
may  be  brought  on  m  all  those  who  have 
much  mobility  of  nerves  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  emotion,  or  even  strong  sensa- 
tion. It  is  a  veiT  usual  consequence  of 
violent  pain,  such  as  that  which  accom- 
panies a  surgical  operation.  Women  are 
more  prone  to  feinting  than  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  mater  susceptibiliQr  to  im- 
pressions made  on  the  nervous  system. 
but  we  find,  even  among  men,  frequent 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  whkh,  not- 
withstanding general  strength  of  fiame, 
dispose  them  to  ftint,  from  causes  which 
appear  slighLsuch  as  certain  odon,  the 
siglit  of  blood,  a  wound  or  sore,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cat  mouse  or  spider,  or  other 
objects  for  which  a  person  has  conceived 
an  unaccountable  aversion.  Sometimes 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  disturbed  di- 
jpestion,  worms,  and  other  irritations  act- 
ing upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or 
intestmes.  Other  causes  act  more  direct- 
ly on  the  circulation,  as  the  sudden  deple- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  by  hfemorrhage, 
or  by  lai^  evacuations  of  any  kind,  such 
as  purging,  vomitinj^,  or  even  sweatinff. 
The  removal  of  fluids  which  .have  col- 
lected in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  hydropic  water  in  ascites,  or  .the  mat- 
ter of  a  uagp  abscess,  is  often  followed 
b^  fainting.  Causes  which  suddenly 
diminish  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head, 
tend  peculiarly  to  produce  it  in  those  who 
are  disposed  to  it  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens mm  rising  suddenly  from  the  hori- 
zontal posidon,  and  stretching  out  the 
arms  towards  an  object  placed  above  the 
head,  as  in  reaching  a  book  from  a  fiigfa 
shelf  in  a  Mbrary.  Faintinff  sometimes 
marks  the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  and 
is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  some  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  circulation 
from  organic  auctions  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  hu'ge  vessels  in  its  vicinity.  The 
reeoveiy  of  the  patient  from  the  actual 
fit,  is,  in  general,  easily  effected,  by  mere- 
ly placing  him  in  a  horizontal  position, 
OBshing  cold   water  on   the   face  and 


hands,  or  chafing  the  temples  with  stim- 
ulant ammoniaou  liquids;  which  may 
also  be  held  to  the  nostnla  when  the 
breathing  is  not  entirely  suspended.  If 
the  fit  is  of  long  continuance,  it  is  proper 
to  employ  the  same  means  as  are  used 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons. 
Frequent  fainting,  especially  if  it  be  fi>und 
to  observe  certain  periods,  or  to  occur 
more  particular^  upon  waking  in  the 
mominff,  is  a  mode  in  which  epilepsy 
very  often  commences ;  and  when  this  is 
suspected,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ap- 
plying the  proper  remedies. 

Stnc&etism  ;  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
discordant  views,  particularly  religious 
views.  There  are  various  derivations  of 
the  word.  Plutarch  (De  IVatemo  Amort) 
derives  it  firom  the  name  of  the  island  or 
Crete ;  the  tribes  of  which,  he  says,  en- 
deavored to  protect  themselves  by  com- 
pacts among  themselves  against  internal 
feuds  and  attacks  fimn  without  The 
Protestant  parties  were  early  caUed  upc^ 
to  unite,  like  the  Cretans,  against  &e  Ro- 
man see ;  for  instance,  by  professor  Dav. 
Parens,  of  Heidelberff,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  me  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  a  later  period, 
the  word  received  another  meaning,  and 
was  derived— probably  mote  correctly— 
fipom  the  Greek nv  and xspavwitt  (to  mix).  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  smdy  of 
ancient  literature  was  revived  in  Italy, 
and  Plato  came  in  repute,  in  addition  to 
the  general  favorite  Anstotie,  some  schol- 
ars, as  Job.  Francis  Pico  (see  Mrandola), 
Bessarion  and  others,  who  honored  Plato 
much,  but  were  unwiUinir  to  give  up  Ar- 
istotie  entirely,  were  csQled  syncniuis. 
In  the  same  way  the  term  syncreligm  was 
applied  to  the  union  of  the  academicians 
and  peripatetics.  It  was  particularly 
used  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  This 
word  came  into  general  use  in  Ger- 
many after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  (%orge  Calixtus 
(q.v.),  professor x>f  theology  at  Hehnst&dt, 
having  acquired  liberal  opinions  far  in 
advance  orchis  age,  attempted  a  union  of 
the  various  religious  parties.  SyncreUsi 
then  became  a  word  of  great  odium. — See 
Welch's  htroductum  to  the  Controversies 
ilf  the  Luiheran  Church  (in  German). 

Syndic,  in  government  and  commerce ; 
an  officer,  in  various  countries,  intrusted 
with  the  affairs  of  a  city,  or  other  com- 
munity, company  of  art  or  trade,  &c., 
who  calls  meetings,  makes  representations 
and  solicitations  to  the  magistracy,  &c — 
Syndic  is  also  a  person  appointed  to  act  in 
some  particular  affair,  in  which  he  has  a- 
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eommon  interest  with  his  constituents,  as 
y^heti  he  is  one  Among  several  creditors 
of  the  same  debtor. 

SrrrECDocHS,  in  rhetoric;  a  figure  in 
w^ich  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a 
part  of  it  only,  or  a  part  for  a  whole. 
This  figure  is  of  very  oonsiderible  lati- 
tude, and  is  used,  1.  when  the  genus  is 
put  for  the  species ;  2.  when  the  species 
IS  put  for  the  genus ;  3.  when  the  essen* 
tial  whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts ;  4. 
when  the  matter  or  form  is  put  for  the 
wiioio  being ;  5.  the  whole  for  a  part ;  or, 
lastly,  the  [)art  for  the  wliole. 
Bv.vEDRiUM.  (See  Sanhednn,) 
Sy^ocha,  and  Synochus.  (See  Fever.) 
Sr>'OD ;  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  con- 
Tcned  to  consult  on  church  affairs,  f See 
Council,)  A  synod  may  be  coraposea  of 
a  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
{smodua  diaceiolis^  diocesan  synod),  or 
of  an  archbishop  and  tlie  bishops  of  his 
province  (aynoaua  promncialis)^  or  of  the 
whole  cleiW  of  a  state  under  a  papal  le- 
ffate  (mnodus  universally  or  tuUionalis). 
Syiiods,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  are 
composed  of  several  adjacent  presbyte- 
ries. (See  PrtabyteriasiSy  and  lUfmned 
Church,)  The  convocations  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  are  provincial  synods ;  but  they 
have  viituaJly  expired.  '(Soe  Cbntotc^ 
(ton,  and  England,  Church  of.)  The  holy 
s^nod  at  Petersburg  is  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical council  of^the  Greek  church  In 
Russia.  (See  Greek  Church,  and  Russia.) 
The  superintendents  and  inspectors,  with 
their  parochial  clergy,  also  form  synods 
in  Ludieran  countries,  but  rather  for  pur- 
poses of  advice  and  mutual  encoura^- 
ment,  than  of  exercising  any  controlhug 
authority. 

SYwo^•YMES,  or  words  having  the  same 
signification,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  ex- 
ist in  any  laugiinge.  Different  dialects  of 
the  same  language  may  indeed  have  dif^ 
ferent  words  of  the  same  meaning;  but 
as  soon  as  these  pass  from  the  dialect  U3to 
the  literary  or  generally  adopted  language, 
they  cither  take  the  place  of  some  other 
word  of  the  same  siguiiication,  or  receive 
themselves  a  new  sliade  of  meaning,  and 
are  then  added  to  the  others.  It  is  true 
that  the  similarity  in  the  meaning  of  words 
is  oflen  so  great  that  much  discrimination 
is  required  to  ascertain  the  different  shade 
of  each  word ;  and  an  abundance  of  such 
synonymes  proves  great  acuteness  in  a 
nation.  The  languages  of  the  East,  so 
rich  in  metaphors  and  imagery,  manifest 
the  vivid  unogination  of  its  hihabitants, 
while  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe,  by  their  numerous  synonymes, 


demonstrate  the  acuteness  of  tlioee  who 
speak  them.  The  Arabian  language, 
equally  distinguished  for  the  copiousness 
of  its  imagery  and  the  number  of  its 
synonymes,  strikingly  exhibits  the  wit, 
imagination  and  iSscrimination  of  this 
pepple.  The  more  a  nation  advances  in  \ 
civilization,  die  more  it  classifies  ideas, 
unites  the  various  species  under  the  genus, 
and  the  more  synonymes  are  required, 
as  they  are  words  which,  with  a  general 
resemblance,  have  characterisdc  differ- 
ences, as  crueltif  and  airocibf,  riches  and 
treasvres.  Synonvmes  form  an  important 
subject  of  philological  study,  and  one 
which  requires  much  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  and  history  of  the  language 
investigated.  The  want  of  works  m  this 
branch  of  study  was  early  felt.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  JuL  Pollux 
WTote  hia  Onomcuficon— a  woik  of  some 
merit,  on  Greek  synonymes.  Vaugelas, 
Gurard,  Beauzee  and  Roubaud  have  writ- 
ten on  French  synonymes ;  Blair,  Dav. 
Booth  and  Crabb  on  English;  Stosch, 
Hevnatz,  Eberhard  (continued  by  Maass 
and  Gruberl  on  German;  and  doctor 
Ramshom  (Altenbui^,  1828)  has  lately 
republished  the  Latin  synonymes  of  Du- 
mesnll  (Emcsti's  edition). 

Stntax  [vvvra^is,  construction);  that  part 
of  grammar  wliich  treats  of  the  manner 
of  connecting  words  into  regular  sen- 
tences. A  word  expresses  a  single  notion, 
but  by  itself  is  little  more  than  an  articu- 
late sound,  which,  like  the  cry  of  anunals, 
intunates  a  wish  or  a  feeling.  A  succession 
of  such  sounds,  properly  arranged  and 
connected,  becomes  langua^.  The  art 
of  constructing  sentences  is,  therefore, 
not  less  important  than  the  power  of 
speech ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  intellectual  part 
of  laimuage,  and  a.  characteristic  of  rea- 
son. One  class  of  words — ^the  particles,  or 
the  accessory  parts  of  s(>eech,  as  they  are 
sometunes  called — servemerely  to  indicate 
tho  relations  in  which  tlio  principal  or 
necessary  parts  (noun  and  verl))  stand  to- 
wards  each  other,  or  rather,  like  the  sinews 
of  the  human  body,  toli'md  together  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  heap  of  disconnect- 
ed und  useless  limbs.  In  eveiy  tonguage, 
tliere  is  some  fundamental  principle, 
which  i^ervadesand  regulates  its  whole 
construction,  although  it  may  occasionally 
admit  of  particular  variations.  Passion, 
or  the  excited  imagination,  for  instance, 
will  often  violate,  as  the  grammarians 
call  it,  the  general  laws  of .  construction. 
In  some  languages,  the  principle  of  jux- 
taposition prevails,  and  little  diversity  of 
arrangement  is  possible.    The  relations 
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of  the  subject,  the  action  aod  the  object 
are  indicated  by  their  reepectire  positions. 
In  the  transDoaitive  lanffuages,  these  rela- 
ttons  are  inoicated  by  the  changes  in  the 
IbrmB  of  the  words;  and  the  modes  of 
arrangement  are  various.  Still,  in  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  sentences 
and  parts  of  sentences,  the  logical  rela- 
tions of  the  thoughts  must  regulate  the 
construction,  even  where  it  appears  to 
be  most  arbitraiy.  (See  LimsnMgty  and 
PhMagy.) 

STifTHXsis  (litersUy,  eomiexioii,  imum)  is 
a  tenn  used  generaDv  as  contrsdistm- 
guiflhed  to  anit§inff.  Combining  and  sep- 
arating are  the  chief  operations  by  which 
we  acquire  knowledge :  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  first  in  time.  When  an  object  is 
presented  to  our  vision,  we  form  the  idea 
of  a  whole  out  of  its  parts ;  but  the  in- 
tellect, in  ibnninff  general  notions,  sepa- 
rates the  given  subject  (analysis),  and  then 
unites  (synthesis)  what  is  common  to 
several  things,  excluding  what  is  peculiar 
to  each.  A  synthetic  or  proppreesive 
proof  or  demonstration  is  one  which  pro- 
ceeds fiom  the  reasons  to  the  conse- 
(piences,  or  fiom  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cial :  an  analytical  or  regressive  one  aa- 
cends  fiom  tne  consequences  to  the  rea- 
sons. This  also  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  wynUidic  and  attudi/tfc 
method:  the  former  is  that  process  in 
science,  which  begins  with  the  principles^ 
and  fiom  them  drauces  a  iMulicular  con- 
clunon,  as  is  strictly  done  in  mathemat- 
ics; yet  mathematicians  themselves  give 
the  name  of  §yrdhuis  to  that  part  of 
their  science  which  contains  the  proofi 
of  the  theorems  already  laid  down ;  anal' 
yns  (q.  v.)  they  call  that  part  which 
seeks  to  form  theorems. 
Stbusians.  (See  ApoUinarians,) 
Stphax,  king  of  the  Masscsylians  in 
Afiica,  allied  mmeelf  with  the  lUunans 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  but,  being  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  Masinissa  {^.  v.), 
was  prevented  fit>m  joining  Scipio  in 
Spain.  But thisstate  of  thinis  was  soon 
changed.  Msainkwa  was  m^prived  of 
his  crown  by  a  usurper;  and  Syphax  was 
thus  enabled  not  only  to  return  into  his 
dominioiis,  but,  deserting  the  alliance 
with  the  RiMnans,  and  joinmg  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  his 
rival.  Syphax^  to  whom  HaiBdrubal  had 
given  in  marriage  his  daughter  Sopho- 
nisba  (q.  vA  who  had  been  previously  be- 
trothed to  Manininna,  declazed  in  fovor  of 
Caithaae,  on  the  appearance  of  Scipio 
and  MMi^"i— ^  with  an  army  in  Afirica, 
and  rused  a  large  body  of  troops  in  her 
lO* 


cause,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prison- 
er. Livy  says  that  death  spared  him  the, 
disgrace  of  bein^  carried  into  Rome  in 
triumph  by  Scipio;  but  Polybius,  the 
friend  of  ^ipio,  states  that  he  formed  a 
part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
conqueror. 

Syphilis  (fiom  the  Greek  n^^t,  feeble) ; 
the  name  now  most  fiiequentiy  used  for 
the  venereal  disease,  which  is  thus  called 
in  a  very  fine  poem,  written  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, by  the  Italian  FracaStorio  (first 
printed  in  Venice,  1590, 4to.).  The  his- 
toiy  o£  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  histoiy  of  medicine. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  that  violent  and 
truly  epidemic  disorder  of  the  skin,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  ten  yean  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century,  was  really  what  we  now 
call  syphilis,  or  not  rather  a  v^uriety  of  the 
leprosy,  which  soon  after  entirehr  disap- 
peared. Towards  the  end  of  the  mtoentn, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  disease  apj^Mied  in  Europe,  till 
then  unknown,  and  which,  by  its  rapid 
extension,  its  horrible  consequences,-  its 
great  contajgiousness,  the  inemcacy  of  all 
me  remedies  empkyed  against  it,  per- 
]dexed  the  physicians,  and  excited  a  gen- 
eral horror.  Respecting  its  orifip,  noth- 
ing certain  is  known.  The  physicians  of 
that  time  were,  fpenerally  speaking,  too 
ignorant  to  investigate  the  ongin  of  a  dis- 
ease which  they  were  but  ruely  able  to 
cure.  Until  lately,  it  was  pretty  generally 
believed  that  this  malady  was  carried  by 
the  vessels  of  Columbus  fiN>m  America  to 
Europe ;  but  the  most  accurate  examina- 
tk>n  of  this  opinion  shows  its  incorrect- 
ness. The  nrst  authtNr  who  expresses 
this  oj^nipn  was  a  physician  of  Nurem- 
berg (Germany),  of  the  name  of  Leonhard 
Schmauss,  in  1518 :  he  founded  his  <^- 
ion  upon  the  Act  that  the  Ckiaja  wood, 
which  had  been  introduced  fiiom  America 
in  the  mean  time,  had  become  known  as  a 
good  remedy  for  the  disease;  for,  said  he, 
nature  always  provides  an  antidote  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  poison.  The  principal  support 
which  his  opinion  received  was  finom  the 
testimony  of  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  his 
successor  Oviedo ;  but  the  first  speaks  only 
of  a  disease  like  scaki  head,  said  to  pre- 
dominate in  St  Domingo  i  and  the  oth- 
er, a  Qrrant,  like  most  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  at  that  period,  delights  in  rep- 
resenting his  natk>n  as  the  finrorite  people 
of  God,  and  the  Americans  as  cursed.  A 
careful  inquiir  shows  only  that  the  crew 
of  Columbus  brought  a  contagious  disease 
with  them,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  their  number,  and  communicated 
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ilself  to  those  who  had  interoouiBe  with 
them.  This  is  eosiiy  explaioed  b^  the 
imperfect  care  taken  of  the  health  ot  such 
a  crew,  and  the  uncommon  hardships  of 
such  a  voyage  in  those  times.  At  all 
Events,  their  comfilaint  was  not  the  vene- 
real disease,  as  tliis  broke  out  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  in  the  summer  of  14d3. 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Lombardy,  and 
in  the  north  of  Gennany.  Now,  the  ves- 
sels of  Columbus  did  not  arrive  till  April 
at  Seville;  and  the  disease  coukl  not  dos- 
sibly  have  spread  so  far  from  this  place 
within  two  montha  Others  have  sought 
for  the  origin  of  this  disease  in  the  expul- 
sion of  tho  Marranos  (secret  Jews)  from 
Si)ain,  between  1485  and  1498.  Many, 
thousands  of  these  unhappy  persons  died 
of  the  plague  on  their  passage  by  sea  to 
lUiiV,  Greece,  &c.  Thousauis  of  others 
sui&red  by  the  leprosy;  and,  witliout 
doubt,  they  carried  misery  and  sickness 
widi  diem'  wherever  they  went  But  that 
this  particular  form  of  disease  existed 
among  them  cannot  be  proved;  and, 
moreover,  though  Germany  was  not  vis- 
ited by  these  emigrants,  the  syphilis 
showed  itself  simultaneously,  in  1499,  in 
Halle,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  As 
to  the  opinion  that  the  venereal  disease 
had  always  existed  in  some  form,  it  only 
amounts  to  a  play  upon  words,  as  a  mere 
diseased  state  of  tlio  genitals  is  far  from 
amounting  to  syphilis,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  horrid  consequences  which 
that  disease  produced  at  the  tune  referred 
•to.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  venereal  disease  was  produced 
by  an  epidemic  tendency  existing  at  that 
time,  which  gave  thia  new  fonn  to  the 
leprosy  then  so  widely  spread.  The  an- 
cient writers,  for  man^  years,  described 
Bvphtlis  more  as  a  terrible  disease  of  tho 
skui  and  bones  in  general  than  as  a  mere 
affection  of  particular  parts ;  more  as  a 
pla^ie  than  as  a  disonier  of  particular 
mdjvidnals.  A  new  form  of  disease  could 
Ik)  developed  the  more  readily,  as  the  po- 
litical relations  of  that  ,time  brought  the 
nations  very  much  into  connexion  with 
each  other:  Spaniards,  French,  Germans, 
traversed  Italy,  and  all  these,  together 
with  the  Italians,  spread  through  Germa- 
ny. The  disease  urought  by  tlie  sailors 
fix>m  America,  akin  to  scurvy,  may  also 
have  contributed  hs  part  It  is  certain 
that  the  disease  was  then  fkr  more  terri- 
ble than  now.  It  made  the  patient  an 
object  of  horror  to  his  friends,  and  ahnost 
mevitably  reduced  him  to  despair,  as  no 
physician  was  able  to  aid  him,  and  tho 
remedies  used  were  almost  as  shockmg 


«s  the  disease.  ^Sinee  contagion,  at  that 
period,  took  place  much  easier  than  now, 
and  houses  of  ill  fame,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  spread  the  disease,  were  found 
every  where,  the  disorder  had  by  no 
means  the  same  character  of  disgrace 
connected  with  it  as  at  present.  On  the 
contrary,  Ulrich  von  Huiten,  who  suffered 
from  it  for  years,  and  at  length  recovered 
his  health  by  the  use  of  guaiacum,  and 
the  strength  of  his  constitution,  always 
enjoyed  public  esteem,  and  even  dedicated 
his  work  on  tlie  disease  to  the  first  spirit- 
ual prince  of  Gennany,  without  indeco- 
rum or  offence.  Like  other  diseases,  it 
gradually  diminished  in  virulence,  partic- 
ularly after  Paracelsus  had  found  in  mer- 
cury, and  Swediauer  in  acids,  the  meet 
effective  remedies  against  it ;  and  great 
suffering  does  not  arise  from  it  at  present 
except  in  consequence  of  neglect  x  et  it  is 
still  a  formidable  disease,  as  it  injures 
more  or  less  the  general  health,  and  lays 
the  fouDdation  for  other  diseases  of  a  very 
obstinate  character — gout,  rheumatism, 
complaints  in  the  bladder,  &c. 

STPHoif.    fSee  Saturn,) 

Stracusc  mow  SiragosOjVrkh  a  popu- 
lation of  13,800  souls),  anciently  the  chief 
city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  tlie  most  mae- 
nificent  cities  in  the  world,  with  300,0^ 
inhabitants,  is  now  greatly  reduced,  but 
still  has  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of 
r^eiving  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden, 
and  of  containing  a  numerous  fleet.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  a  triangular  fonii, 
twenty-two  miles  in  circuit,  and  consisted 
of  four  parts,  surrounded  by  distinct  walltf, 
namely,  Ortj'gia,  between  the  two  har- 
bors ;  Acradina,  extending  along  the  sea- 
side ;  Tyche,  so  called  from  its  containing 
atemploof  Fortune(Tuxi7),an  inland  di- 
vision ;  and  Neapolis,  forming  the  western 
part.  At  present,  the  only  part  inhabited 
IS  the  sotuh-east  comer,  containing  Or- 
ty^vBL  and  a  part  of  Acradina.  Siragosa 
is  msulated,  walled,  and  entered  bv  draw- 
bridges. The  streets  are  regular,  but 
narrow,  and  the  houses  tolerably  built.  It 
contains  an  hosjiital,  and  a  number  of 
churches  and  convents.  The  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  temple  of  Minen-a.  The  pa- 
pyrus (q.  V.)  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Syracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corinthians,  B.  C.  796.  tt  became  the 
liu*gest  and  most  wealthy  city  in  Sicily, 
and,  according  to  Thucydides,  possess- 
ed a  greater  population  than  Athens, 
or  any  other  Grecian  city.  It  wbb  at 
one  time  ffovemed  as  a  republic,  at  anoth- 
er by  Geum,  Hiero,  Dionysius  (see  these 
articles,  and  TimoUon)^  and  other  rulers. 
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It  was  besieged,  B.  C.  414,  by  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  again,  B.  C.  215,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Marcelhis  and  Appius.  It 
iras  defended  near  three  years  by  t}ie 
genius  and  enterprise  of  Archimedes 
fa.  v.),  but  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (B.  C.  212),  and  continued  in  tlieir 
possession  till  the  downfall  of  their  em- 
pire. Here  are  remains  of  tlie  ancient 
amphitheatre,  of  an  oval  form,  300  feet  in 
length  and  2G0  in  breadth:  the  arena, 
seats,  and  passages  of  communication, 
vrere  cut  out  of  the  roclc.  The  catacombs 

iq.  V.)  still  exiist,  and  fonn  a  remarkable 
eature  of  Syracuse.  They  are  only  seren 
or  eight  feet  liigh;  but  their  extent  is  such 
that  they  fonn  a  kind  of  subterranean 
city,  with  a  numl)er  of  narrow  streets, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  mile  long, 
and  contain  tombs  and  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. The  speaking  grotto,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  Ear  ofDionya- 
tif«,  is  a  cave  170  feet  long,  (>0  high,  and 
from  20  to  do  w^ide,  with  so  strong  an 
echo,  that  the  slightest  noise  is  overiieard 
in  the  small  chamber  near  the  entrance, 
in  which  Dionysiiu  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  tlie  conversation  of  his  prisoner.  The 
fountain  of  Arethusa  (q.  v.),  still  a  striking 
object,  from  its  dischatgd  of  waters,  now 
serves  merely  as  a  resort  for  vrasherwo- 
men.  Theocritus  and  Archimedes  were 
natives  of  Syracuse;  and  the  Romans 
found  here  an  immense  number  of  works 
of  art,  which  tliey  carried  off  to  Italy. 
(See  £Ku%.) 

Strehs.    (See  ^rcn».\ 

Stria  ;  a  country  or  Western  Asia, 
bordering  on  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
(q.  v.)  It  is  called  by  the  Aralis  MScnam^ 
or  Bar  d  Cham ;  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, SvfTy  or  Suristan ;  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Anm.  It  has  Asia  Minor,  or  Nato- 
lia,  to  the  north,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
great  Arabian  desert  on  the  cast,  Arabia 
Petroea  to  tlie  south,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west.  It  is  divided  into  four 
pachalics,  AlopfKi,  Tripoli,  Damascus  and 
Acre.  Square  miles,  about  50,000 ;  pop- 
ulation, 2,400,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Aleppo,  I>anja8cu8,  Hamah,  Hems,  Jeru- 
salem, Antk>ch;  the  seaports,  Alexan- 
dretta,  Tripoli,  Baut>nt,  saida  (Sidon), 
Sur  (Tyre),  Acre  and  Jaffa.  The  leading 
features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Syria 
consist  of  the  great  mountainous  chauis  of 
Lebanon,  or  Libanus,and  Antt-Lifaanus, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
great  deaert  lying  on  the  south-east  and 
east.  The  valleys  are  of  great  fertility, 
and  yield  abundance   of  grain,   vines. 


mulbeniea,  tobacco,  olives,  excellent 
fruits,  as  oranges,  fies,  pistachios,  &c. 
The  climate,  in  the  innabited  parts,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  The  commerce  has  never 
been  so  great  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times,  and  has  of  late  diminished.  An 
extensive  land  commnnicaticm*  was  for- 
merly carried  on  finom  Syria  with  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  it 
has  been  interrupted  bv  the  distuiiicd 
state  of  the  countries,  ^ria  is  inhabited 
by  various  descriptions  of  people,  but 
Turks  and  Greeks  form  the  basis  of  the 
population  in  tlie  cities.  The  only  tribes 
that  can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Syr- 
ia are  the  tenants  of  the  heights  of  Leba- 
non. The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
the  Druses  and  Maronites.  (See  the  arti- 
cles.) The  general  language  is  Arabic: 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  government 
speak  Turkish.  Of  tlie  old  Syriac  no 
traces  exist.  No  country  was  more  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  than  Syria.  In  the 
south-west  was  tlie  land  of  promise,  the 
country  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  crad'o 
of  Christianity.  (See  PaUtHne.]  Phoe- 
nicia (q.  v.),  partieulariy  its  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  were  fiimous  for  commerce. 
Damascus  was  long  the  cayiital  of  a  pow- 
erful kin{(dom,  and  Antioch  was  once  a 
royal  residence,  and  accounted  the  third 
city  in  the  world  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Balbec  and  Palmyra  still  exhibit 
splendid  ruins  of  their  ancient  creatness. 
(See  the  articles.)  Here  have  tne  Assyr- 
ians, Jews,  Greeks,  Parthiana,  Romans, 
Saracens,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Turks, 
BCni|fgled  at  different  periods  for  pos- 
session* Ninus,  Semiramis,  Sesostris, 
Alexander,  Pompey,  Antony,  Ccesar,  Ti- 
tus, Aurelian,  &c. ;  at  a  lliter  period, 
GodfVey  of  Bouilbn,  Richard  Cosur  da 
Lion,  Saladin,  &c.  (see  Crusadt^;  and, 
still  more  recently.  Napoleon  and  Moham- 
med All,  have  in  turn  acted  a  part  on  the 
plaios  of  Syria.  Ignorance,  superstition 
and  barbarism  now  cover  the  land,  and 
no  traces  o/its  civilization  remam  bat  ru- 
ins.   (See  Turkey.) 

Syrian  LAver AGE.  {Qw  SemiHe  Lan- 
gtuiges.) 

Syria!*  or  CHALnj&Aer  CniasTiAirs  is 
the  name  which  the  Nestorians  give  to 
tliemselves,  because  they  use  the  ancient 
Syrian  in  thehr  religious  service:  the^ 
also  possess  the  New  Testament  in  this 
language.  This  Christian  sect  was  formed 
in  the  fifth  cenmiy,  by  the  union  of  the 
adherents  of  Nestorius  (see  HertHe\  who 
had  been  excommunicated,  in  431,  by  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  on  account  of  refusing 
to  call  Maxy  the  mother  of  God,  and  to 
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give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  eristence  of 
€wo  natures  in  Christ  Though  this  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Ciuist  was  soon 
after  received  into  the  creed  of  the  ortho- 
dox church,  and  roonophvsitism  (see 
Manophfg^)  was  declared  heretical,  yet 
the  Nestorians,  who  would  only  call  the 
virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ,  re- 
mained excommunicated,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  established 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to  whom 
they  had  fled.  The  other  Christians  in 
Persia  joined  them  in  499,  and  they 
gained  many  adherents  in  Eastern  Asia, 
where  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  (q.  v.) 
also  joined  them.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  converted  the  Tartar  tribe, 
whose  Christian  ruler  is  known  in  histoiy 
under  the  name  of  Prufer/oAik  His  peo- 
ple remained  attached  to  Christianity  and 
the  Nestorian  faith,  after  having  been  re- 
duced, in  1202,  1^  Gengis  Khan,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moncols.  Until  the 
wars  of  Timour,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  existed,  also,  in  Central  and 
North-eastern  Asia,  Nestorian  communi- 
ties. The  Nestorians  are  believed  to  have 
carried  Christianity  even  to  Chma,  as  has 
been  concluded  from  a  Christian  docu- 
ment of  the  year  781,  found  in  China ; 
and  the  connexion  of  Lamaism  with 
Christianity  has  also  been  explained  by 
the  influence  of  Nestorian  missions.  The 
chiefii  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  he- 
reditary patriarchs.  The  principal  one 
amonff  them  resided,  in  the  fiflh  century, 
in  Babylon :  at  mesent,  he  resides  at  £i- 
kesh,  near  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  has 
the  title  CaOudicoi,  Under  bun  are  five 
bishoprics.  He,  and  another  Nestorian 
paUriarch  atDiarbekir,  in  Syria,  acknowl- 
edge, at  present,  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  are,  with  their  flodu,  united 
Nestorians,  who,  tike  the  united  Greeks, 
have  retained  their  old  rites.  They  have 
only  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priests^  and  to  adopt  the 
seven  sacraments.  The  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Nestorians  agree  perfectly 
with  those  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church, 
except  that  they  are  hostile  to  pictures  in 
the  churches,  where  they  allow  no  image 
but  that  of  the  cross  to  be  seen.  The 
Syrian  patriarch  at  Giulamork,  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Acaria,  and  the  bish- 
ops and  dioceses  under  him,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  united  Nestorians,  The  Syrian 
language  is  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  impor- 
tant for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  study 
of  it  was  first  scientifically  punned  by 
Jtf  ichaelis,  the  &ther,  then  by  his  son,  in 


1748,  afterwards  by  the  Swede  Agrel], 
and,  since  that  time,  particulariy  fy  A. 
Theoph.  HoflStnann  at  Jena  ((Mrammatica 
Stfriacoy  HaUe,  1827, 4to.). 

Syrinx  ;  a  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river 
Ladon,  in  Arcadia.  Flying  fiom  the  pur- 
suit of  Pan,  she  tvas  arrested  in  her 
course  by  the  waters  of  the  Ladon,  and, 
calling  upon  her  sistere  for  aid,  was 
changed  by  them  into  a  reed.  The  wind 
sighing  through  it  produced  sweet  sounds, 
which  charmed  the  god,  who  made  him- 
self a  pipe  from  the  reed,  and  called  it 
syrinx.  The  syrinx  was  composed  of 
seven  pieces  of  reed,  of  unequal  length, 
joined  together  with  wax,  and  was  the 
mvorite  instrument  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  shepherds. 

Strtes  ;  two  large  sand  banks  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  ue  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  which  was  near  Lepds,  and  the  other 
near  Carthage.  The  Syrtis  Minor,  or 
Lesser  Syrtis.  is  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Tunis ;  and  the  Syrtis  Major  (now  Sidra) 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Tripoli. 

Strops  are  viscous  tiquids,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  are  commonly  put  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  some  liquid.  Gen- 
erally, water,  charged  with  the  remedial 
principles  of  plants,  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  syrups.  The  process,  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
employed,  may  be  conducted  vrith  or  with- 
out heat  These  preparations  are  like- 
wise simple  or  compound. 

Ststbm  (Greek,  n^arv/ia,  a  putting  to-, 
gether);  an  assemblage  of  nicts,  or  of 
principles  and  conclusions  scientifically 
arranged,  or  disposed  according  to  cer- 
tain mutual  relations,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  whole.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  collect  the  fi-agmentary  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  on  any  subject,  into  a 
system,  classifying  natural  objects  into 
Orders,  genera  and  species,  according  to 
their  peculiar  properties,  or  distributing 
them  according  to  their  powers  and  re- 
ciprocal relations,  and  arranging  maxims, 
nues,  &cts  and  theories  into  an  organic, 
livmg  body.  (See  Method.)  %9tem  is, 
therefore,  sometimes  neariy  synonymous 
with  dainficaHon^  and  son^etimes  with 
hmothmsy  or  theory.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  mythol^iieal  syriemj  or  a  chrondogi' 
eal  ivHem^  in  the  historical  sciences, 
of  a  Mamctd  system,  or  a  mineraiogical 
systenif  in  natural  science,  &c.  &  in 
astronomy  the  solar  or  jUandani  system 
signifies  that  collection  or  heavenly  bodies 
which  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  the  Copemieany  PtoU- 
mmc  or  J^shonk  system^  the  hypotheflw 
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by  which  each  of  those  philosophers  re- 
spectively explained  tlieir  position  and 
motions.  The  purpose  of  a  system  is  to 
classify  the  inaividual  suhjects  of  our 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us 
readily  to  retain  and  employ  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  each  by 
showing  its  connexion  with  all ;  and  al- 
though it  may  appear  that  a  mere  ar- 
rangement of  mcts  already  possessed,  im- 
plies no  addition  ta  our' former  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  is,  neverthelesR,  true  tliat  a 
simple  and  judicious  classiiicaiion  may 
fiiiggcst  new  views  and  point  out  new 
reiattous  of  things.  The  constitiieBt  parts 
of  a  system  are  a  fundamental  principle, 
wliich  serves  as  a  ba^is  for  the  whole,  and 
a  large  collection  of  fiict«^  fron^  which  the 
various  laws  are  to  be-  deduced,  whidi 
themselves  all  flow  together  into  the  com- 
mon principle. 
System,  in  music.  (Setf  T\nu.) 
System  of  the  Uhiverse  ;  a  certain 
arrangeknent  of  the  severaL  porta  of  the 
uniyentt,  fixed  stars,  planets  and  comets, 
by  wliich  their  appearances  and  motions 
ore  explained*  We  know  little  of  the 
universe  by  actual  inspection ;  its  infinity 
escapes  the  grasp  of  our  limited  vision ; 
but  reasoning  leads  us  to  conclusions  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sense.  (See  Astronomy.) 
We  first  become  acquainted  with  our  own 
globe,  and  with  the  other  planets  revolving 
with  it  round  the  sun,  by  observation ;  and 
fix>m  this  little  comer  of  the  universe  we 
»  dmw  our  inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In 
our  own  system,  we  see  the  sun  forming 
a  fixed  centre,  about  which  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets,  with  tlieir  moons,  regu- 
larly revolve.  Our  earth  we  know  to  be 
the  residence  of  organized,  sensidve  and 
thinking  beings:  ohservarion  teaches  us 
that  the  otlier  planets  of  the  solar  system 
resemble  the  earth  in  many  respects;  and 
Me  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  the 
residences  of  sensitive  and  rational  beings. 
Furtlier  observation  makes  it  proliable 
that  the  fixed  stars  are  bodies  like  our 
sun,  since  they  shine  by  their  oivn  light, 
and  never  change  their  relative  positions. 
From  this  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that 
each  of  them  has  its  train  of  planets  like 
our  earth,  and  that  there  are  as  many 
solar  sj^ems  as  fixed  stars.  Then,  as  ob- 
servation proves  to  us,  that  all  the  bodies 
of  our  s^nstem  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other,  we  may  conjecnire  that  the 
dififerent  solar  systems  are  not  enturely 
disconnected  with  each  other.  Wherever 
we  tarn  our  eyes,  we  see  connexion,  or- 
der and  stability ;  and  we  suppose  these 
laws  to  embrace   the   whole   universe, 


which  thus  forms  a  liarmoniously  fiiuned 
whole.  New  observauons  confirm  our 
reasonings  on  this  point:  they  teach  us 
that  the  fixed  stars,  which  were  formerly 
considered  absolutely  stationary,  ^ave  a 
common  motion,,  which  becomes  percep- 
tible only  in  long  periods ;  and  we  are  led 
to  the  hjrpothesia  tliat  the  whole  host  of 
stars,  with  all  their  planetaiy  trains,  re- 
volve around  some  common  centre,  a. 
central  sun,  which  some  astronomers  sup- 
pose to  be  Sjrius.  The  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  therefore  the  same,  on  a  great 
scale,  as  tlie  solar  system*  is  in  muiiature. 
This  vast  thought  seems  beyond  our  com-  . 
prehension ;  and  the  innumerable  motions 
of  these  millions  of  worlds  in  infinite  space 
elude  our  conception^  Hers  are  per- 
petual modon  and  perpetaal  order,  pro- 
duced by  the  conunon  panciple  of  attrac- 
tion which  binds  the  universe  together. 
All  things  appear  to  be  balanced  against 
each  other;  out  the*  Unsearchable  liolds 
the  scales  in  his  almiffhty  hnul.— There 
are  three  systems  of  the  world,  or  expla- 
nations of  the  solar  system,  which  have 
acquired  most  celebritr :  1.  That  of  the 
Greek  astronomer  Ptolenay  (q.  v.),  who 
conceived  the  earth  to  lie  inimovaUe  iti 
the  centre  of  the  universe,,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolved  about  it  in  solid 
circles :  this  is  called  the  PteUmaic  aysUm. 
2.  The  J^jchonic  gystem,  proposed  by 
Tycho  de  Brahe  (see  l\fdio),  was  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  former.  It  supposed 
the  earth  stationary  m  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  with  the  sun  and  moon  revolv- 
ing around  it,  while  the  other  planets  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  3.  The  CopemUaji 
system  is  that  which  is  now  received,  and 
is  demonstrated  mathematically  to  be  cor- 
rect. (See  CopemicuSf  Solar  System^ 
Fixed  Stars^  Plofitts^  and  Astronomy,) 

Syzygy  ;  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of 
any  two  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  (See  JIfoon.) 

SzE!iT ;  Hunjy^rian  for  saini ;  found  in 
manv  geographical  names,  as  Szeni  lanos 
(Si*  John). 

SzioETH,  var  {proiperly  Mtfyszi^elk^  or 
lYonHer'Szigethf  to  distinguiui  it  fit>m 
two  places  of  the  same  name  in  Hungary), 
is  or  historical  importance  on  account  of 
its  heroic  defence  by  count  Nicholas 
Zrinyi.  (q.  v.)  Szigeth  is,  at  present,  a 
market  town,  on  ?•  k>w  island,  lomied  by 
the  Almas,  and  belong  to  the  county  of 
SchCune^r.  It  is  fortified.  It  contains 
one  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches  (of  which  one  was  erected  for  a 
mosque),  one  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
the  castle  of  count  von  Festetics.  The  in- 
lukbitants  are  partly  Magyars^  partly  Ger- 
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mans  and  RasciaDs.  The  place  has  some 
commerce.  Aa  eariy  as  in  1556,  Szigeth 
was  twice  besieffed  without  success  by 
the  Turics.  In  1566,  the  noble  defence 
of  it  l^  Zrinyi  took  place.  When  Zrinyi 
at  last  preferred  death  to  a  dishonorable 


captivity,  not  one  of  its  defenders  surviv- 
ed. (See  Zrti^'.)  The  TuAb  themselves 
admitted  a  loss  of  7000  janizaries  and 
20,000  men  at  the  nese  of  Szjfleth.  In 
1689,  the  margrave  of  Baden  took  it  again. 
Lon.l7^56'E.;lat46«8'N. 


T. 


T;  tlie  twentieth  letter  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  representing  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  quick  and  strons  emission  of 
the  breath  after  the  end  of  the  tongue  has 
been  placed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
near  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth.  The 
strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emitted 
m  pronouncbig  f  is  all  that  distinguishes 
this  sound  from  that  of  d,  T  is,  there- 
ihre,  a  lingual ;  it  is  also  a  mute.  As  d 
and  <  are  so  nearly  related,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  often  take  each  other's 
places,  as  is  the  case  also  with  t  and  «,  on 
account  of  the  irimilarity  of  their  pronun- 
ciatiotL  (See  the  article  S.)  One  of  the 
main  differences  between  Lower  and  Up- 
per German  (see  ^Low  (krman)  is  that 
the  Lower  German,  almost  invariably, 
puts  a  d  where  the  Upper  German  has  a 
t.  On  account  of  tne  hardness  of  this 
letter,  it  is  used  to  separate  liquids  or 
vowels,  as  in  the  German  words  hennt- 
fdsSf  Sfferdlichf  and  the  French  ftrort-U^ 
y-a^-iL  The  English  ikj  which,  though  a 
compound  character,  represents  but  a  sin- 
gle sound,  has  two  pronunciations,  namUda 
and  iAtfig :  the  former  is  a  sound  between 
d  and  t,  and  the  latter  between  t  and  « ;  so 
that  foreigners  whose  native  language 
does  not  contain  these  sounds,  often  say 
dia  and  sing  for  Uds  and  things  or  noating 
for  noQdng.  The  Greeks  had  a  proper 
character  to  designate  the  consonant  be- 
tween h  and  r»  Tiz.  b  or  ^,  which,  howev- 
er, was  accompanied  by  a  lisp.  The 
Latins,  who  haa  no  such  character,  used 
the  1h  instead,  particularly  in  such  words 
as  were  directly  derived  fh>m  the  Greek. 
The  most  ancient  northern  tribes  of  Eu- 
rope had  also  the  sound  of  tk ;  and  dieir 
rimts  (q.  v.)  had  a  proper  character  for  it, 
which,  however,  Adelung  thinks  can  be 
proved  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  0. 
The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also 
contained  a  consonant  sound  between  d 


and  t,  pronounced  with  a  Usp,  like  the 
Greek  0,  and  designated  by  a  character  re- 
sembUng  our  p,  tor  which  their  descend- 
ants, when  they  exchanged  the  An^o-Sax- 
on  alphabet  for  the  Latin,  substituted  th. 
The  ancient  Germans  had  no  alphabet 
which  can  be  called  properly  their  own, 
but  adopted  the  Latm  charactere  afler 
their  converaion  to  Christianity.  It  is  not 
known  whether  there  existed  a  0  in  their 
ancient  dialects,  pronounced  with  a  lisp,^ 
like  oar  Ih;  but  it  seems,  neverthdess, 
that  they  were  sensible  of  a  sound  be- 
tween t  and  d,  and  made  various  attempts 
to  express  it  The  unknown  translattn*  of 
a  piece  of  Isidorus,  considered  the  noost 
ancient  German  vmter,  uses  erdha  for 
erdej  earth;  dhuo  for  cbz,  there;  dkanne 
for  dannif  then;  dher  for  der,  the  mascu-' 
line. article;  dhiiz  for  dies,  this.  Yet  he 
does  not  add  an  ^  to  every  d,  and  writes 
dbgrunidiUf  nviUungardeSi  herduuom,  &c. 
The  th  appears  more  rarely  in  his  worics ; 
yet  he  writes  anthlvtte  for  anUUz.  face. 
The  next  writer  in  the'  order  or  time, 
Kero^  uses  neither  dh  nor  th,  and  writes 
teU  for  theU,  part ;  tuan  for  ifttm,  to  do ; 
tat  for  (hat,  deed.  Yet  Otfried,  who 
seems  to  have  reflected  more  deeply  on 
his  language,  revived  the  ih.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  German  ih  is  lost ; 
and  there  exists,  at  present,  in  that  idiom, 
no  middle  sound  between  t  and  d,  ^ough 
the  Ctermans  use  the  ih  in  writing.  Ht^, 
ibau  and  ruthi  do  not  differ  at  all  m  sound 
ftom.  teil,  tau  and  rute,  T  is  used  as  an 
abbreviation  on  ancient  monuments,  &c., 
fbr  TUu$,  Tiiius,  TuUiui.  As  a  numeral, 
it  signified  160,  according  to  the  verae : — 

T  quoque  centenot  et  ttxaghda  tenebit, 

T,  with  a  dash  oyer  it,  thus,  t^  signi- 
fied 160,000.    Among  the  Greeks,  ^  de- 
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noted  900|  and  ',  300,000.  The  e  of  the 
Hebrews  agnified  9 ;  and  with  two  points 
placed  horizontally  over  it,  thua,  o,  it  aenot- 
ed9000.  Sometimeatheacute  accent  over 
this  or  any  one  of  the  first  nine  letters 
multiplied  ita  value  a  thousand  times.  T, 
on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint  of 
Nantes.  When  the  Roman  tribunes  ap- 
proved of  senatorial  decrees,  they  sub- 
scribed a  T.  In  music,  T  signifies  UnoTy 
also  toee,  to  indicate  silence ;  and  in  con- 
certs it  is  likewise  the  sini  of  tvUij  a  di- 
rection to  the  whole  band  to  play  after  a 
solo.  It  also  stands  for  trtZIo,  a  shake. 
The  word  T  is  used  also  to  denote  things 
of  this  fi>rm,  as  a  T  bandage,  in  surgery, 
one  consisting  of  two  bands  which  cross 
.each  other}  or  theTjpalace  in  Mantua. 
(q.  v.)~For  the  use  or  T  in  modem  ab- 
breviations, see  Jibbrematitmg, 

Ta  {great)  \  &  Chinese  word,  need  in 
many  geographical  names,  as>  Tordum 
(great  mountam). 

Taaut.    (See  Hermes  jyiemegithu.) 

Tabard  .(now  corrupted  into  7\dboi) ; 
an  inn  in  the  borough  or  Southwark  (Lon- 
don)^ finom  which  Chaucer  and  his  compan- 
kwsset  out  on  their  pilgpmage  to  Canter- 
burv.  Over  the  entrance  is  this  inscription ; 
**  This  is  the  inn  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
kni^t,  and  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims, 
lodged,  in  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  in 
ISSl"  In  the  yard  is  a  picture<  repre- 
senting their  entrance  into  Canterbury. 
The  original  house  was,  however,  burnt 
down  in  1676^  when  the  present  building 
was  ereded  on  its  ate. 

Tabbt,  in  commerce ;  a  kind  of  rich 
ailk  which  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  tabbying,  or  being  passed  through  a 
cakoader,  tM  rolls  of  which  are  made  of 
inm  or  copper,  variously  engraven,  which, 
bearing  miiBqually  on  the  stufi[^  renders 
the  surftoe  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  light  ilifirarently,  making  the  rep- 
resentation of  vraves  thereon* 

Tabxriiacu  f  Latin,  labemaeuhtmy  a 
tent)  is  used  in  tne  Hebrew  writings  for 
the  tent,  or  sanctuair,  m  which  the  sacred 
utensils  were  kept  during  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  was 
always  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
and  borne  by  Levitea  It  was  fixed  at 
Sh^h.  After  the  temple  (q.  v.)*  was  erect- 
ed, the  holy  instruments  were  removed 
thither.  The  fead  ff  tabemades  was  a 
Jewish  festival,  designed  to  commemo- 
nte  the  nomadic  penod  of  the  national 
history,  when  the  people  dwelt  in  tents. 
The  feast  continued  eight  days,  during 
which  booths  were  erected  and  occupied 
by  those  enfpged  in  oetobreting  the  cere- 


monies.— Tabernacle  is  also  used  to  signi- 
the  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  on 
le  altar  in  Roman  churches,  and  for  the 
niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  sacred  rel- 
ics, images,  &c.,  are  preserved.  The 
Methodi^  often  call  their  meeting-houses 
tdbemadei. 

Tablatdre  ;  a  word  formerly  applied 
to  the  collection  of  signs  used  in  a  mu- 
sical comporition ;  so  that  to  understand 
the  notes,  deft^  and  other  marks,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  able  to  ring  at  sight,  was  to 
be  skilled  in  the  tablature.  The  chief 
signs  were  letters,  ciphers,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  lines  indicating  the  octave  in 
which  a  note  was  to  be  performed.  Let- 
ters were  used  until  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  proper  notes  were  introduced. 
(See  JVoUJ)  As  the  latter  are  an  Italian 
mvention,  the^  were  called  the  BaHan 
tablature;  which  name,  however,  soon 
went  out  of  use ;  and  the  old  signs  alone 
are  now  understood  b^  tablature. 

Table,  in  perspecnve,  denotes  a  plane 
sur&ee,  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is  al- 
ways imagined  to  be  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  objects, 
for  the  objects  to  be  represented  thereon, 
by  means  of  the  visual  rays  passing  from 
every  point  thereof  through  the  table  to 
the  eye ;  whence  it  is  called  perspective 
plane. — Tdbltt  among  the  jewellers.  A 
table-diamond,  or  other  precious  stone,  is 
that  whose  upper  surfiuse  is  <|uite  flat, 
and  the  sides  cut  in  angles;  m  which^ 
sense,  a  diamond  cut  tab&unse  is  used  in 
opposition  to  a  rose-diamondr— TVi&fe,  in 
mathematics ;  systems  of  numbers,  used 
for  expediting  astronomical,  geometrical, 
andotheroperations;  thuswesaytoUeaof 
the  stars ;  tMes  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants;  tables  of  logarithms,  rhumfis, 
&c. ;  sexagenary  takies. 

Table  Mouivtain,  in  Pendleton  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  is  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  3138  above  the  valley 
at  its  base.  It  presents,  on  one  side,  a 
tremendous  precipice  of  solid  rock,  about 
900  feet  neaiiy  perpendicular.  Some  have 
estimated  its  heifribt  to  be  even  three  times 
as  great;  and  we  nave  no  measurement  of 
it  that  can  be  relied  on.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice,  a  dismal  valley  is  sunk 
for  below  the  surronndin^  country.  The 
precipice,  vievred  finom  this  valley,  appears 
fike  a  mighty  wall  raised  to  the  heavens^ 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  often  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds. 
Table,  RouiiB.  (&eit  Bound  TMe^ 
Tables,  Twelve.  (See  Twdiot  2W 
hUs.) 
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TABLEAUX  VIVANTB— TACITUS. 


Tablbaux  ViVAirrs.     (See  Ptckaregf 
Lwing,) 

Taboo.  This  word,  aignificaiit  of  a 
peculiar  custom  prevalent  among  the 
South  sea  islanders,  is  used,  in  eeneral,  to 
denote  something  consecrated,  sahred, 
forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set  aside  for 
iiarticular  uses  or  persons.  It  is  applied 
Doxh  to  persons  and  things,  and  both  to 
the  object  prohibited  and  to  the  persons 
aeainst  whom  the  prohibition  extends. 
Thus  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground  is 
taboo ;  the  act  of  consecrating  it  is  called 
taboo,  and  the  persons  who  are  excluded 
from  entering  are  also  said  to  be  tdboocdL 
A  particular  article  of  food  is  sometimes 
tabooed  at  a  certain  season,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  a^inst  a  season  of  scarcity, 
'  &c.  The  object  of  the  institution  seems 
to  have  been  the  imposition  of  certain 
restraints  upon  a  rude  and  lawless  people, 
like  the  establishment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  sanctuaries,  &c.,  in  the  rude  ages 
of  European  society. 

Tabor,  the  mount  of  transiiguration, 
is  situated  in  Galilee,  about  fiftv  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  (See  ChUUey  ana  Trans- 
fytunxtwiL) 
Tabobites.  (See  HtusUes,) 
Tabular  Sfar,  or  Table  Spar  (•SSc/loo^ 
itein  of  Werner) ;  a  massive  minend, 
whose  primary  form  la  regarded  as  a 
doubly-oblique  prism.  The  cleavage  in 
the  direction  of  two  faces,  intersecting 
each  other  at  angles  of  95°  U5f,  is  easily 
obtained,  though  in  one  direction  it  is 
more  easily  effected  than  in  the  other. 
The  remaining  cleavages  are  with  diffi- 
culty distinguished;  lustre  vitreous,  in- 
clinmg  to  pearly,  particulariy  upon  the 
])erfect  faces  of  cleavage;  color  white, 
mdining  to  gray,  yellow,  red  and  brown ; 
strsak  white;  semi-transparent  to  trans- 
lucent ;  rather  brittle ;  hardness  about  that 
of  apatite ;  specific  gravity  2.8 ;  composi- 
tion lamellar,  generally  longish,  and 
strongly  coherent    It  is  composed  of 

Silex, 51.60 

L'mie, 46.41 

Mechanical  admixtures, 1.11 

99jS 
Befine  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  on  the  edges 
into  a  semi-tram^Murent  colorless  enamel. 
By  fusing  lime  and  silex  in  the  requisite 
proportions,  deavable  masses  of  the  pres- 
ent species  have  been  obtamed.  It  was 
Om,  nmnd  at  Cziklowa,  near  Prawitza,  in 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  in  several  cop- 
per mines.  In  Finland,  it  occurs  in  lime- 
stone, at  Edinbuigh .  in  greenstone  at 
Castle  hill,  and  m  Ceylon  along  with  gar- 


net. In  the  U.  States,  at  WiUsborou^, 
New  York,  upon  lake  Champkin,  a  vein 
of  it,  mixed  with  garnet,  several  feet  in 
width,  appears  to  cross  a  mountain  of 
gneiss.  It  has  been  found  abundandy 
near  Grenville,  in  Canada,  and  at  Eoston, 
in  Pennsylvania.  A  variety  of  the  pres- 
ent species,  from  Capo  di  Bove^  near 
Rome,  was  first  called  Wbollastomte^ 
but  is  now  known  to  belong  to  tabular 
spar. 

TAcnTGRAPHT,orTACHEOGBAPHT.  (See 
Stenography.) 

Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,  was  de- 
scended from  a  plebeian  bnmchof  tlie 
celebrated  Cornelian  famiUr,  and  was 
probably  bom  at  Uie  close  of'^the  reign  of 
Claudius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  tliat  of 
Neix).  Of  his  education  and  early  life  we 
know  little.  He  seems  to  have  been  .first 
appointed  to  public  office  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  when,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  elder  PI  my,  he  was  named 
procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul.  On  his  remm 
to  Rome,  he  was  treated  with  djstkiguisli- 
ed  fiivor  by  Titus,  and  was  created  quea- 
tor  or  edile.  He  himself  alludes  to  tiits 
cirpumstahce,  bat  in  very^  general  terms, 
in  hisworics.  In  tlie  reu;uof  Domitiou, 
he  became  pretor  (A.  D.  &),  and  one  of 
the  quindeccmviral  college,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sufierintend  the  sacrifices.  Dis- 
gusted witli  the  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
Tacitus  left  Rome  on  the  death  of  hie 
father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  but  again 
returned,  after  the  munier  of  that  mon- 
ster, to  live  under  the  mild  covemment 
of  Kerva.  The  latter  rBwarde4  his  ser- 
vices with  the  consulship,  A.  D.  97.  He 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
youn^r  Pliny,  and  had  a  very  Extensive 
pracnce  in  the  profession  of  law,  acquir- 
mg  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  His 
domestic  circumstances  were  no  less  fa- 
vorable :  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Agricola,  was  distin^islied  among  the 
Roman  ladies  of  tiiu  time  fi>r  her  virtues ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  emperor 
Tacitus  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
historian.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  probably  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  We  have  four  his- 
torical works  from  his  pen.  His  Annals 
contain  an  account  of  tlie  principal  events 
from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero,  a  period  of  fifly-lmir  years.  Books 
6th  to  10th  inclusive  are  kxt:  the  first 
five  books  were  discovered  only  900  y^ars 
ago,  by  the  treasurer  of  Leo  X,  in  the 
monastery  of  Corvev.  His  History  (of 
which  only  four  hooka,  and  a  part  of  the 
fifth,  are  extant)  begins  with  the  year  69 
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A.  D^  when  Galba  wore  the  purple,  and 
endB  with  the  accesBion  of  Vespasian  (71). 
His  Germany  (De  SUu,  Moribus  et  Popu- 
lis  Gtmumia),  and  his  life  of  Agricola,  are 
bis  oniy  other  historical  works.  The  Di- 
alogue on  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  is  by 
some  attributed  to  him.  (See  Qutn/tZum.) 
The  woiks  of  this  writer  have  oeen  pro- 
notmced,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  posteri^,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  a  great  mind.  Kacine  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  greatest  painter  of 
antiquity  ;  and,  accordmg  to  Gibbon,  he 
was  the  first  historian  who  applied  the 
science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
facts.  Independently  of  the  value  of  his 
matter,  which  is  of  the  highest  impor-' 
tance,  Srom  the  facts  and  profound  views 
of  Roman  histoiy.  during  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Cnristian  era,  which  it 
affords,  his  writings  are  incomparable, 
conndered  as  works  of  art.  In  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  his  materials,  we  recog- 
nise the  comprehensive  genius  of  a  schol- 
ar, and  the  fbrming  hand  of  an  artist, 
bringing  out  order  and  unity  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  and  grouping  the  compli- 
cated details  of  life  and  manners  in  artful 
and  expressive  pictures.  In  drawing  the 
character  of  men  and  events,  he  displays 
a  wonderful  acuteness  and  strength ; 
while,  amidst  the  corruption  of  a  degen- 
erate and  vicious  age,  he  maintains  the 
elevation  of  a  virtuous  mind.  His  ex- 
treme conciseness  has  no  appearance  of 
affectation,  but  seems  to  be  dictated  by 
the  peculiaritjr  of  his  temper  and  feelings. 
His  style  is  forcible,  but  there  is  nothing 
labored  in  his  expressions,  nothing  super- 
fluous in  his  delineation :  the  colors  are 
used  sparingly,  but  the  light  and  shade 
are  disposed  with  masterly  skill.  Amonff 
the  best  options  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Gronovius(  Amsterdam,  1685,  and  Utrecht, 
1729),  of  Brotier  (Pans,  1771,  4to.,  and 
1776, 12mo.),  of  Emesti  (Oberiin's,  Leip- 
sic,  ISOlUnd  of  Panckoucke  (Paris,  18S7, 
foho).  The  whole  of  Tacitus  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Murphy  and 
by  Gordon. 

Tacking,  in  navigation.  (See  Sup,) 
Tackle;  a  inaddine  formed  by  the 
communication  of  a  rope  with  an  assem- 
blage €i  blocks,  and  known,  in  mechan- 
ics, by  the  name  of  puiietf.  Tackles  are 
used  in  a  ship  to  raise,  remove,  or  secure 
iweighty  bodies,  to  support  the  masts,  or 
to  extend  the  sails  and  rigging.  They 
Bxe  movable,  as  communicating  with  a 
runner,  or  fixed,  as  beine  hooked  in  an 
Immovable  situation;  ana  they  are  more 
or  leas  ocnnpUcated  in  proportion  to  the 
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effects  which  they  are  intended  to*  pro- 
duce. The  application  of  the  taclde  to 
mechanicalpurposes  is  called  hoistings  or 
howsing. — Ground  taekk  implies  the  an- 
chors, cables,  &c. 

Tacksbieit.    (See  Clan.) 

Tacoitic,  or  TAOHKAirnnc :  a  mountcun 
range  on  the  borders  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  The  two  most  elevated 
peaks  are  west  of  Sheffield,  the  highest 
about  3800  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Tactics  f&oper  is  the  branch  of  mili- 
tary science  which  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  troops  in  battle.  EUmmtary  todies 
teaches  the  preparation  of  them  ior  it  by 
instruction  m  military  exercises:  hence 
ever^  species  of  troops,  as  cavalry,  ardlle- 
ry,  light  and  heavy  m&ntry,  &c.,  Jias  its 
pecuuar  tactics.  Since  the  French,  or, 
we  may  say,  since  the  American,  revolu- 
tion, tactics  have  undergone  an  essential 
change.  In  recent  times,  a  difierence  has 
been  made  between  strategy  and  tactics. 
(See  the  articles  MHUoary  Sciences,  and 
SUxdegy,)  The  word  is  derived  firom 
rajcTiira,  wluch  comes  fi[X)m  TaKr6s  (ordered, 
placed,  commanded^ 

Tactics,  NicBoaL  (See  JVot^oiton,  JVa- 
tjy,  and  Ship,) 

Tadmoil    (See  Palmyra,) 

Tadpole;  the  younff  pit>duced  fix)m 
the  eggs  of  die  .frog,  whicn  is  extremely 
imlike  the  animal  in  its  perfect  state, 
seenuug  to  consist  only  of^a  head  and 
tail  Tjie  bead  is  large,  black  and  round- 
ish, the  tail  slender,  and  margined  with  a 
brtmd,  transparent  fin.  Its  motions  are 
very  lively.  Its  food  consists  of  small 
water  plants  and  different  animalcule. 
The  mouth  has  very  minute  teeth.  About 
tye  or  six  weeks  aner  it  is  hatched,  the 
first  change  ta^es  place.  The  hind  \^^ 
first  appear,  and,  gradually  increasing  in 
length  and  size,  are  succeeded,  in  about 
two  weeks,  by  the  fore  lees,  which  are 
formed  at  an  earlier  period  beneath  the 
skin.  The  tail  now  decreases,  so  that,  in 
a  day  or  two,  it  is  quite  obliterated.  After 
this  change,  the  animal  leaves  the  water, 
and  covers  the  shores  in  myriads.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  such  multitudes  of 
young  fi^gs  has  probably  induced  the 
popubr  but  groundless  belief  of  their  hav- 
mg  fallen  firom  the  clouds  in  showers.  It 
has  now  become  a  perfect  frog.  (See 
Roma,)  Tadpoles,  just  after  they  are 
hatched,  are  perfectly  transparent;  and, 
when  placed  befi>re  the  double  micro- 
scope, the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be 
easily  seen,  and  the  blood  protruded 
thence  may  be  observed  in  its  passage 
through  the  whole  body. 
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TJENARUS— TALC. 


TjsNARns.    (See  Thiarus,) 

Tafferel;  the  uppermost  part  of  a 
ship's  stern,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood, 
ana  usuallv  ornamented  with  some  de- 
vice in  sculpture. 

Taffia,  or  Tafia,  in  the  French  West 
India  islands;  that  spirituous  liquor  which 
is  called  by  the  Cnglish  rum,  made  of  fer- 
mented molasses.  Taffia  is  inferior  to 
rum  in  taste  and  smell. 

Taoaitroc,  or  Taganroka  ;  a  town  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
on  the  sea  of  Azoph,  next  to  Odessa  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  place  in  the 
south  of  Russia ;  lat  47°  W  N. ;  Ion.  38*» 
SQ'E.  Its  population,  in  1823,  was  14,000^ 
mostly  Greeks,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Only  ships  of  moderate  burthen  can  come 
up  to  the  town ;  and  these  must  discharge 
part  of  their  cargoes  at  Feodosia  (see 
Cqffa)  or  Kertsch.  (q.  v.)  These  three 
towns  have  each  its  peculiar  government 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the 
country  around  infertile,  producing  fruit, 
com,  grapes,  mflfcerries,  &;00'  Taganroc 
was  founded  by  PeteisjE,  in  1699.  Alex- 
ander died  here  in  1825. 

Tagliacozzl    (Se0  Rhinoplastic.) 

Tagliamento  ;  a  small  river  of  Austri- 
an Italy,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic,  over 
which  Napoleon  forced  a  passage,  March 
16,  1797,  in  the  &ce  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

Tagus  (Spanish,  Tqjo ;  Portugese, 
T^o),  the  largest  river  of  Spain,  issues 
from  the  mountains  of  Albaracim,  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Pursuing  a  south-westerly  course, 
it  passes  by  Aninjuez,  Toledo,  Talavera 
and  Alcantara,  enters  Portugal,  and  passes 
bv  Abrantes,  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  and, 
about  seven  miles  below  Lisbon,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic.  Length  450  miles.  It 
receives  the  tide  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  Lisbon,  but  is  navigable  only  as  far 
as  Abrantes.  It  absorbs  the  waters  col- 
lected between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains.  It  flows  tlurough  a  mountain- 
ous countiy,  and  its  current  is  much 
broken  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 

Tahiti.    (See  Society  Islands,) 

Tai  ;  Chinese  Cor  fortress,  in  many  ge- 
ogn^mcal  names.    (See  TchaL) 

Tail.  (For  estates  in  tail,  or  entailed 
estates,  see  EntcdL) 

Takrour.    (See  JVigrUia.) 


Talapoins  ;  priests  of  Fo.    (q.  v.) 
Talavera  ;  a  town  in  Spun,  lying  on 
the  Tagus,  thirty  five  miles  west  of  Tole- 


do. A  severe  battle  was  fi>ught  here  July 
28  and  29, 1809,  between  the  French,  un- 
der Soult,  and  the  English,  under  Wel- 


lington, in  which  the  former  were  defeat- 
ed.   (See  Spain.) 

Talbot,  John,  fiist  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  famous  commander,  bom  in  1373,  was 
the  son  of  su*  Richard  Talbot  In  1414, 
he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  post  he  continued  seven 
years,  and  performed  great  services  for 
the  crown,  by  keepinff  me  native  Irish  in 
subjection.  In  1^,  he  attended  Henry 
y  to  France,  served  under  the  regent,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  and,  by  his  exploits, 
rendered  his  name  terrible  to  the  enemy. 
He  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  made  himself 
roaster  of  Alen^on.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  earl  of  Sahsbury  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans. (See  Joan  of  ^rc,)  iRlbot  was 
soon  after  made  prisoner.  After  a  captiv- 
ity of  three  years,  he  was  exchanged ;  on 
which  he  repaired  to  England  to  raise 
fresh  troops,  and,  recrossing  the  sea,  took 
several  strong  places  in  succession,  and, 
for  his  eminent  services,  was  made  mar- 
shal of  France,  and,  in  1442,  eari  of 
Shrewsbuiy.  The  foUowing  year,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  arobasasulors  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Charies  VII ;  after  which  he 
was  sent  once  more  to  Ireland,  and  the 
earldom  of  Wexford  and  Waterford,  in 
that  kingdom,  was  added  to  his  honors. 
The  English  aflSiirs  in  France  continuing 
to  decline,  he  was  made  lieutenant-gener- 
al of  Aquitaine,  in  which  capacity  he  took 
Bordeaux,  and  received  the  allegiance  of 
several  oiher  towns.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  were  besieging 
Chatillon,  he  marched  to  its  relief,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  but  he 
was  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  1453, 
at  the  age  of  eighty ;  and,  the  English 
being  wholly  routed,  their  expulsion  from 
France  soon  followed. 

Talc  ;  a  well  known  and  widely  dif^ 
fused  species  of  mineral.  It  is  rarely 
seen  under  a  distinctly  crystalline  form. 
Its  primary  form  is  believed  to  be  a  right 
rhombic  prism  of  120^  and  60°.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  minute  hexagonal  plates, 
and  in  a  figure  resembling  the  finsta  of 
two  cones,  applied  base  to  base.  Cleav- 
age highly  perfect ;  fracture  not  observa- 
ble ;  lustre  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  crys- 
tallization and  of  cleavage ;  color  various 
shades  of -green,  as  blackish-green,  leek- 
green,  celandine-green,  and  apple-green ; 
streak  similar  to  the  color;  semi-trans- 
parent to  translucent.  It  exhibits  differ- 
ent colors,  sometimes  in  different  direc- 
tions; sectile  in  a  high  degree:  thin 
lamina)  are  easily  flexible.  It  is  one  of 
the  softest  of  all  solid  minerals.     The 
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masBive  kinds  present  a  great  varietr  of 
structure.  The  composition  varies  from 
imperfect  columnar  to  granular  and  im- 
palpable. The  individuals  are  sometimes 
strongly  coherent  with  each  other,  or  flat, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  imperfect  slaty 
structure.  The  species  talc  has  been 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties or  sub-species,  the  most  of  which 
depend  upon  colors,  compooidon  and  for- 
eign admixtures.  The  varieties  of  dark- 
green  (]eek-|;reen  and  celandine-green) 
colors,  inclinmg  to  brown,  constitute  the 
Moritt,  which  has  been  subdivided  into 
cotnifum,  slahf^  and  tarihy  chlorite.  The 
first  of  these  contains  the  granular  or 
crystalline  varieties ;  the  second  embraces 
those  in  which  the  individuals  can  scarce- 
ly be  traced,  and  which  exhibit  a  sla^ 
texture;  the  earthy  chlorite  consists  of 
such  as  are  but  loosely  coherent,  or  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  loose,  scal^  particles. 
Immediately  vrith  those  varieties  of  chlo- 
rite whose  composition  is  impalpable,  the 
grten  earth  is  connected.  The  species 
talc  comprehends  the  varieties  or  pale- 


green,  particularly  apple-green,  {pny,  and 
white  varieties,  and  is  divided,  m  popu- 
lar lanffuase,  into  common^  earthy^  and  ui- 
duratea  taic.  Simple  varieties  are  com- 
mon talc ;  also  such  compound  ones  in 
which  cleavage  is  transformed  into  slaty 
structure,  or  such  as  consist  of  columnar 
particles  of  composition :  earthy  talc,  or 
naariUy  consists  of  loose  particles,  or  such 
as  are  but  slightly  cohering;  and  indu- 
rated talc  refers  to  imperfect  and  coarse 
ski^  varieties,  in  whicn  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture is  more  the  efi^t  of  composition 
than  of  imperfect  cleavage.  If  this  struc- 
ture be  sufficiently  imperfect  to  become 
coarse  an^^ii^distmctly  granular,  fotsUmty 
BoapsUmty  lapis  oUaris,  or  sUaUtCj  is  ferm- 
ed,  which,  possessing  the  united  proper- 
ties of  ^softness  aiKl  tenacity,  may  be 
easily  turned,  and  wrought  into  vessels. 
Four  varieties  of  the  present  species^ 
foliated  talc,  analyzed  by  Vauquelin, 
sla^  chlorite,  analyzed  by  Gnmer, 
green  earth,  analyzed  also  bv  Vau- 
quelin, and  steatite  by  Kla^roth,  have 
yielded 


SUex,               63.00 

29.50 

52.00 

59.50 

Magnesia,        37.00 

21.39 

6.00 

30.50 

Oxi^eofiron,    3.50 

23.39 

23.00 

2.50 

Alumine,           1.50 

15.62 

7.00 

0.00 

Water,               aOO 

7.38 

4.00 

5.50 

Potash,              0.00 

0.00 

7.50 

0.00 

liime,                0.00 

1.50 

0.00 

0.00 

These  analyses,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  other  varieties  of  the  species,  show 
that  our  information  respectinff  its  chemi- 
cal constitution  is  still  veiy  defective.  Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  some  <n  them  lose  their 
color,  and  are  fused  with  difficulty ;  others 
are  changed  into  a  black  scoria ;  still  oth- 
ers are  infiunble.  Common  talc,  indu- 
rated talc,  steatite,  potBtone,  and  slaty 
chlorite,  constitute  beds  of  themselves  in 
primitive  mountains.  The  latter  often 
contains  imbedded  crystals  of  magnetic 
iron.  Common  chlorite  is  found  in  beds 
in  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  ores  of  iron 
and  calcareous  epar  with  augite.  Other 
varieties,  and^  among  them,  the  small 
scaly  crystals  of  chlorite  and  earthy  chlo- 
rite, occur  in  veins  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  in  the  crystal  caves  of  the  Alps. 
Green  earth  occurs  in  amy gdaloidal  rocks, 
lining  vesicular  cavities.  Tyrol,  Salz- 
burg, Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Somnd  and  New  England  abound  in 
those  varieties  which  ^  themselves  form 
mountain  masses.  The  soapstone  of. 
Comvirall  is  impalpaUe  in  its  composition. 


nearly  vdiite,  or  sometimes  mottied  with 
green  and  purple :  when  first  raised,  it  is 
so  soft  as  to  allow  of  beinff  kneaded  like 
dough  I  but,  by  exposure,  Tosgs  a  part  of 
its  moisture,  and  is  then  translucent  on 
the  edges,  yields  to  the  nail,  and  possesses 
an  unctuous  feel.  A  similar  variety  is 
met  with  in  Wales.  It  is  included  in 
serpentine,  and  sometimes  embraces  veins 
of  amianthus.  The  white  varieties  of 
steatite,  or  those  that  become  so  by  cal- 
cination, are  employed  in  the  manumcto- 
ry  of  the  finest  porcelain ;  other  varieties 
are  said  to  be  used  in  fulling.  The  Arabs, 
according  to  Shaw,  use  steatite  in  their 
baths  instead  of  soap;  and  it  is  confident- 
ly asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Caledonia  either  eat  it  alone,  or  mingle 
it  with  their  food.  Humboldt  says,  that 
the  Itomaques,  a  savage  race,  inliabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  are  almost  en- 
tirely supported,  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  by  eatinff  this  variety  of  talc, 
which  they  first  slightiy  bake,  and  then 
moisten  vrith  water.  The  varieties 
known  under  the  name  of  potstone  have 
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been  in  use  for  the  construction  of  a  va- 
riety of  utensils  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  fire-stone  in 
fbrnaces,  and  is  worked  into  plates  in  the 
fabrication  of  stoves.  Numerous  localities 
of  it  exist  in  the  north-western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  in  Vermont,  green  earth 
is  used,  both  raw,  as  a  green  color,  and 
burnt,  as  a  reddish-brown  color,  for  paint- 
ing houses,  &c.  Its  most  important  de- 
posits are  the  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona, 
Iceland,  and  the  lyrol.  The  Venetian 
talc,  a  variety  of  common  talc,  of  a  green- 
ish-white color,  fbrmerly  used  as  a  medi- 
cine, seems  to  be  no  longer  in  use,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  oil-spots  from 
woollen  clothes.  The  lenities  of  com- 
mon talc  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  a  few,  however,  which  are  some- 
what remarkable,  may  be  indicated.  At 
Cumberland,  m  Rhode  Island,  it  occurs 
of  a  deUcate  creen  color,  in  large  colum- 
nar pieces,  which  are  contained  in  a  rock 
of  steatite.  At  Smithfield,  in  the  same 
region,  a  beautiful  white  scaly  talc  is 
found,  in  irregularly  shaped  masses,  dis- 
seminated through  white  limestone.  A 
delicate  apple-green  variety  of  columnar 
talc  comes  from  Bridgewater,  in  Ver- 
mont, where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  a  stea- 
titic  rock. 

Tale  ;  a  nominal  or  imaginary  money 
in  China,  estimated  by  Americans  as  bear- 
ingthe  proportion  of  IdSdoUars  to  lOOtales. 

Talent.    fSee  Drachm.) 

Tales.  Tms  term,  though  used  some- 
what indefinitely,  may,  perhaps,  be  cor- 
rectly defined  as  signifying  those  simple 
fictitious  narratives,  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
which  hardly  extend  beyond  a  single  ad- 
venture, or  group  of  incidents,  without 
the  variety  of  plot  and  character  which 
characterizes  the  novel  and  the  romance. 
Thus  it  answers  to  the  French  corUe,  the 
German  m&rcheny  and  the  Italian  novelle. 
(See  AVtJcZ,  and  Romance.)  "  A  work  of 
great  interest,"  says  sir  W.  Scott  (preface 
to  Lady  of  tiie  Lake),  **  might  be  com- 
piled upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction, 
and  the  transmission  or  similar  tales 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to 
country.  The  mythology  of  one  period 
would  then  appear  to  pass  Into  the  ro- 
mance of  the  next  century,  and  that  into 
the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  ages. 
Such  an  investigation,  while  it  went 
greatly  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  rich- 
ness of  human  invention,  would  also 
show,  that  these  fictions,  however  wild 
and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the 
populace  as  enable  them  to  penetrate' 
into  countries  unconnected  by  manners 


and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  in- 
tercourse to  afford  the  means  of  trans- 
mission." While,  in  some  countries,  the 
people  have  found  amusement  in  fictions 
founded  on  their  remote  history,  or  in 
listening  to  mythological  narratives,  the 
natives  of  the  East  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  tales  or  stones,  founded 
on  familiar  incidents  and  comic  scenes, 
or  on  wild  legends  of  good  and  bad  spir- 
its. The  Hitopadessa  (see  PUpay)  of  India, 
and  the  Thousand  and  one  Days,  Thou- 
sand and  one  Nights,  the  ThoUnamehy  or 
Tales  of  a  Parrot,  &c.,  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, are  specimens  of  the  wealth  of  tho 
Eastern  story-tellers  in  these  narratives. 
(See  Arabian  Mghts.)  From  their  East- 
em  neighbors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrow- 
ed something  of  their  love  fi>rthis  amuse- 
ment, as  appears  from  what  we  know  re- 
specting the  Milesian  Tales,  which,  how- 
ever, have  all  perished.  The  Gesta  Romano-  . 
nim,compoeed  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  consisting  of  classical 
stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish 
legends,  was  the  great  source  from  which 
the  Italian  novdU^  the  French  contta  and 
fdbliaaXy  and  the  English  tales,  were  de- 
rived. The  earliest  CQllection  of  Italian 
naviMt  was  the  Cento  JVovelle  Aniichej 
made  not  long  after  the  date  of  the  (ksta 
Ronumorum^  and  composed  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  from  the  romances  of  chivahy, 
ihefMiaMX  of  the  French  trouveurSj  and 
chronicles,  together  with  incidents  and 
jests,  gathered  from  tradition,  or  of  con- 
temporaneous origin.  Then  came  Boc- 
caccio (q.  v.),  who  gave  a  more  dramatic 
form,  and  more  grace  of  style  to  his  De- 
cameron, He  was  followed  by  Sacchetti, 
Ser  Giovanni,  Bandello,  Massuccio,  &c. 
They  were  imitated  in  France  in  the 
Cent  nouveUes  JVbuveUes,  talcs  full  of 
imagination  and  gayety,  supposed  to  be 
related  at  the  Bur^undian  court.  Tlie 
Cent  MuveUes  of^  Margaret  of  Valois 
(q.  V.)  were  of  a  similar  character.  The 
tales  of  the  irouveurs  (q.  v.),  which  were 
recited  at  festal  meetings  among  the 
Northern  French,  are  of  still  earlier  ori- 
gm  than  the  Italian  novfiUe.  Le  Grand 
has  published  a  collection  of  them  imder 
the  title  of  Fabliaux  ou  Contes  du  XII  tt 
XIII  SiHe  (Paris,  1779,  5  vols.),  from 
which  a  selection  has  been  translated  into 
Eilriish  by  Way  (Tales  of  the  XII  and 
Xln  Centuries,  second  edition,  with  notes, 
by  Ellisl  A  more  recent  collection  of 
these  fabliaux  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
18SE3,  m  2  vols.  {JVouveau  Recueil  de  Fa- 
bliaux et  Conte3,  du  XIII  et  XIV  Silde,  by 
Meon).    In  England,  the  first  important 
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work  wliidi  marin  the  complete 
tion  fit)m  Ang^o-Nonnan  to  iSngliBh  lite- 
rature,  is  that  of  Chaucer  (q.  yJ),  whoae 
C^terfoury  Tales  were  borrowed  from  the 
same  sources  aii  the  narratiyes  of  the  Italian 
novellistsaiid  the  FreDch^/Wter«,or  imme- 
diately fh)m  these  latter  productions  them- 
selves, f  On  the  sources  of  Chaucer,  seeRit- 
son's  coition  of  Warton's  HisUjry  ofEng" 
liak  Poetry.) — Of  a  different  character  fiom 
the  fore^ing,  are  the  fiiiry  tales  and  popu- 
lar stories  of  the  nursery.  Of  the  for- 
mer, we  have  given  an  accoimt  in  the  ar- 
ticle Fames.  Our  common  nurseiy  tales 
are  found  to  exist  in  the  popular  traditions 
of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  seem  to 
be  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  ro- 
mances and  poems  of  much  sreater  pre- 
tennions.  *^Jack  the  Giant-KiUer  and 
Tom  Thumbs"  observes  an  English  wri- 
ter, **  landed  in  England  with  Hengist 
and  Horaa;"  and  the  brothers  Grimm  (q.v.), 
who  have  recently  thrown  much  li^^t  on 
nurseiy  literature  in  their  Kinder^und 
Haus--Mireken  (second  edition,  3  vols., 
18S80),  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  origin 
of  these  stories  to  tiie  Scandinavian  sagas. 
See,  on  this  subject,  the  ardcle  Antiqui- 
Hes  qf  Mtnery  lAieraiurey  in  the  Quar- 
teriy  Review,  volume  twenty-first. 
Talesmen.  (See  Jury.) 
Taliacotius,  or  Taoliacozzl 
RMnoplaiHe.) 

Taliesih  ;  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  British  poets,  and  therefore  term- 
ed PenjBetnU^  or  the  chief  of  the  bards. 
He  flourished  between  520  and  STO ;  and 
many  of  his  compositions  are  extant,  and 
have  been  printed  in  the  Welsh  AichsB- 
ology.  He  was  ranked  with  the  two 
Memns,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
three  furincipal  Christian  bards.  Tra- 
dition represents  him  as  an  orphan  ex- 
posed by  tiie  side  of  a  river,  where  he 
was  found  by  Elfin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno, 
by  whom  he  was  educated  and  patron- 
ised. He  studied  in  the  school  of  the 
fiunous  Cadog  at  Llanveithin,  in  Glamor- 

r  [lire,  and,  in  the  mature  part  of  his 
was  the  bard  of  Urien  Rheged,a 
Welsh  (nince,  as  appears  b]r  many  of  his 
( addressed  to  that  chieftain.    (See 


(See 


TAiiiSMAir  (Aralac,  figure)  is  a  figure 
cast  or  cut  in  metal  or  stone,  and  made, 
with  c^tain  superstitious'  ceremonies,  at 
some  particular  moment  of  time,  as  when 
a  certain  stur  is  at  its  culminating  point, 
or  when  certain  planets  are  m  conjunc- 
tian.  The  talisman  thus  prepared  is  sup- 
posed to  exercise  extraordinary  influences 
over  tiie  bearer,  particularly  in  averting 


disease.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  anv  object  of  na- 
ture or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks 
the  power  cf  spirits  or  demons,  and  de- 
fends the  wearer  from  their  malice.  The 
amulet  (q.  v.)  is  much  the  same  as  tiie 
taHsman,  though,  according  to  some,  it  is 
more  limited  in  its  virtues.  As  they  were 
both  used  most  fiie(|uentiy,  and,  perhaps, 
<nriginally,  to  avert  disease,  we  find  them 
playinff  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  amoug  all  nations,  finm  the 
earliest  to  the  most  recent  periods.  The 
nature  of  the  talisman  has  been  very  differ- 
ent among  different  nations.  The  Egyp- 
tians made  use  of  imaces  of  their  gods  and 
of  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  the 
scarabeeuB ;  the  Greeks  used  littie  tablete, 
inscribed  with  the  Ephesian  words,  &c. ; 
the  Romans  employed  various  idols,  which 
they  suspended  upon  the  body  by  chains ; 
the  Arabians  and  Turics  make  use  of  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran ;  and  we  also  find, 
in  the  East,  medals  of  particuhur  metals, 
struck  under  a  particular  constellation, 
and  marked  with  magical  signs;  in  the 
middle  ages,  relics,  consecrated  candles, 
and  rods,  rosaries,  images  of  saints,  &C., 
were  employed,  and  still  are,  in  some 
parts  of  Chnstendon^ ;  among  some  sav- 
age nations,  the  fetiek  (q.  v.),  and,  among 
the  American  Indians  (see  Indians),  the 
medicine,  are  of  a  similar  character.  In 
the  middle  ages,  astrolocy,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  virtues  of  tuisnnans  and  amu- 
lets, fi)rmed  an  important  part  of  medi- 
cal science ;  and  the  quacks  of  modem 
times  sometimes  have  recourse  to  similar 
means.    (See  Magic.) 

TauiAHassse,  the  seat  of  govenunent 
of  Florida  Territoiy,  is  situated  in  Mid- 
dle Florida,  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Apalachee  bay  (lat.  30°  28^  N. ;  k>n. 
Si^  36^  WA  and  »  870  miles  fit>m  Wash- 
ington. Tne  position  of  this  town  was 
fixed  upon  as  me  seat  of  government  in 
1834.  it  was  divided  into  lots  ^  in  1825, 
and  immediately  incoiporated  as  a  city. 
In  two  years  after  the  erecti<m  of  the 
firat  building,  its  population  was  800.  In 
1830,  it  contained  about  1200 ;  and  the 
counQr  of  Lean,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
contained  649a  The  situation  of  Talla- 
hassee is  remaricably  pleasant,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  healthy.  The  ground  is 
considerably  elevated,  and  the  countiy 
around  is  high  and  rollinff.  St  Marks, 
situated  near  the  head  of  me  bay,  is  the 
nearest  seaport.  An  elevated  chain  of 
rolfing  hillsbounds  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can gulf;  and  Tallahassee  is  three  miles 
north  of  this  ridge.    The  countiy  around 
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it  is  generally  fertUe,  and  ia  suited  to  the 
cultivadon  of  su^.  At  present,  it  is 
mostly  covered  unth  oak,  hickory,  pine, 
wild  chenry,  gum,  ash,  dogwood,  mahoga- 
ny, and  magnoluL  The  mahogany  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  from  Honduras. 
Fish  abound  in  the  neighboring  lakes,  and 
game  is  abundant  in  the  forests. 

Tallart,  Camille  d'Hostun,  duke  de, 
marshal  of  France,  descended  of  an  an- 
cient family  of  Dauphiny,  was  bom  in 
1652,  entered  young  mto  the  army,  and, 
after  serving  under  the  great  Cond^  in 
Holland,  and  under  Turenne  in  Alsace, 
^vas  encaged  in  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  1674  and  1675.  He  distinguished 
himself '  subsequently  on  various  occa- 
sions, and,  in  1693,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. In  1697,  he  was  sent  am- 
buasador  to  England,  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  In 
1708,  Tallart  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
and,  soon  after,  was  honored  with  a  mar- 
shal's staftl  He  subsequently  defeated 
the  imperialists  before  Landau,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  that  place  after  a  short  siege, 
announced  his  success  to  Louis  XIV  in 
the  following  terms :  "  I  have  taken  more 
standards  than  your  majesty  has  lost  sol- 
diers." In  1704,  he  was  opposed  to  Marl- 
borough; and,  bein^  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  was  carried  to 
England,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
On  his  retnm-  to  France,  in  1712,  he  was. 
created  a  duke;  and,  in  1726,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state.  His  death 
took  place  in  17^. 

TALLEYRAZfn,  Charlcs  Maurice  de  P^- 
rigord,  prince  de,  a  distinmiished  French 
statesman,  and  one  of  we  founders  of 
French  liberty,  is  descended  from  an  an- 
cient fiimily,  to  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
belonged  the  sovereign  counts  of  P^ri- 
cord.  The  celebrated  princess  des 
Ursins,  who  played  so  conspicuous  apart 
at  the  court  of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was 
his  maternal  grandmother.  Previously 
to  the  fiill  of  Napoleon,  he  was  known  as 
the  prince  of  Beneventum,  but  since  that 
event,  has  been  styled  prince  Talleyrand. 
He  was  bom  at  Paris,  m  1754,  and,  being 
designed  for  the  church,  was  placed  at 
the  seminarv  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The 
young  abb^  de  P^rigord  vras  distinguish- 
ed for  his  wit,  his  insinuatinc  manners, 
his  talent  for  busineas,  and  nis  insight 
into  character,  and,  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed agent-general  of  the  cler^.  At  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  revolution,  he  was 


bishop  of  Autun,  and  had  already  dUh 
played  so  much  acuteness  and  dexterity 
in  seizing  the  hidden  clew  of  affairs,  that 
Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Berlin,  pronounced  him  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  powerful  minds  of^ 
the  age.  This  judgment  has  proved  pro- 
pheticaL  Elected  deputy  of^the  der^ 
of  his  diocese  to  the  states-general,  in 
1789,  he  early  foresaw,  or  rather  contrib- 
uted to  guide  and  hasten,  the  change  of 
piibUc  opinion,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  clerey 
vrith  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate.  He 
was  soon  after  named  one  of  tlie  com- 
jnittee^  on  the  constitution,  and  proposed 
the  abolition  of  tithes.  In  the  second 
committee  on  the  constitution,  he  like- 
wise brought  forward  a  plan  for  apply- 
ing the  church  domains  to  the  public  use. 
In  the  beginning  of  1790,  the  bishop  of 
Autun  was  chosen  president  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  the  proposition  for  establish- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  emanated  from  him.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  14th 
of  July,  he  officiated  at  the  altar  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  constitutional  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy.  With  the  bishops  of  Lydda 
and  Babylon,  the  bishop  of  Autun  conse- 
crated the  first  constitutional  bishops^  and 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  Pius 
VI.  Talleyrand  immediately  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  was  chosen  member  of 
the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris. 
In  1792,  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission 
to  England ;  and,  while  the  Jacobins  at 
home  were  denouncing  him  as  the  acent 
of  the  court,  the  emigrants  in  England 
accused  him  of  being  Uie  emissary  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  the  English  minister  order- 
ed him  to  quit  the  country  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  M.  de  Talleyrand  therefore 
retired  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  commercial  business.  Ip 
1795,  the  convention  repealed  the  decree 
against  him,  and,  in  1797,  we  find  him 
among  the  founders,  of  the  constitutional 
society  established  at  the  H6tel  de  Sabn, 
where  he  read  a  memoir  on  the  advan- 
tages of  colonizing  the  coasts  of  Barfoarv, , 
and  another  on  the  conmierce  of  the  U. 
States.  His  inftuehce  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear in  public  aftairs ;  and,  in  July  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
afiaiiB  to  the  directory.  It  was  at  tms 
time  that  the  commiasionerB  of  the  U. 
States  (Gerry,  Marshall  and  Pinckney)  to 
France  were  treated  vrith  so  much  in- 
dignity, and  made  the  subject  of  a  aiojjfu- 
lar  intrigue,  in  which  the  name  of  'ra- 
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jQjnnd  was  compvomised.*  The  influ- 
ence of  Mad.  de  Stael,  which  had  been 
emplojed  in  restoring  him  to  France,  had 
also  been  the  principal  instrument  in  pro- 
curing his  nomination  to  the  mini^ry; 
but  the  new  minister,  assailed  on  all  sides 
by  denunciations,  thieats  and  complaints, 
resigned  his  portfolio  in  Julv,  1799,  after 
havmg  published  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
entitlM  ]tekdrci99emeni8  donnU  par  le 
CiUnfen  TaUeyrtmd  h  se^  Concdayens, 
Lttcien  Bonaparte  was  <me  of  his  most 
bitter  sflsailants  at  this  time ;  and  a  mutual 
hatred  has  ever  since  prevailed  between 
them.  The  return  of  general  Bonaporte 
from  Egypt  again  restored  the  ex-minis- 
ter to  activity.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Bnunaire  (q.  v.),  and  was,  inmiediately 
after,  recalled  to  the  mini^ry  of  foreign 
a^ra.  Here  begins  the  most  important 
period  of  his  distinffuished  political  car 
reer,  a  second  period  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  events  of  1814 — 15,  and  a  third 
dates  from  the  last  French  revolution,  in 
1830.  The  negotiations  of  Luneville  (q.  v.) 
and  Amiens  (q.  v.)  were  conducted  under 
his  direction.  From  this  period  dates  his 
great  fortune,  which  has,  however,  suf- 
fered repeated  shocks.  Availing  himself 
of  his  oflicial  information  on  secrets  of 
state,  he  speculated  largely  in  the  funds. 
Having  iHocured  a  brief  from  the  pope,  re- 
leasing him  from  his  clerical  vows,  he  un- 
mediate^  married  Mrs.  Grants  his  mis- 
tress. The  refusal  of  the  first  consul  to 
admit  her  to  court  had  nearly  produced  a 
rupture  between  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand, which  was  avoided  only  by  the  for- 
mer yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter 
on  that  poinLf  When  Napoleon  assumed 
tiie  imperial  title,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  grand  chamberlain  of  the  em- 
pire, and,  June  5, 1805,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  prince  of  Beneven- 
tom.  His  credit  vrith  the  emperor  began, 
however,  to  suffer ;  and,  in  1807,  he  was 
removed  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fidrs,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  promoted 
to  the  post  of  vice-grand-elector,  which 

*  See,  on  the  subject  of  this  sincular  affair, 
Lyman's  X>inl<nnacy  of  the  United  states,  vol.  1, 
cb.  8  (2d  edition,  Boston,  1828). 

t  The  following  story  is  told  of  this  lady  >— M. 
de  TaReyrand,  having  one  day  invited  M.  De- 
aon,  the  celebrated  traveller,  to  dine  with  him, 
loU  his  ^fe  to  read  the  work  of  their  guest,  in- 
dicating its  place  in  his  library.  MMame  de 
Talleyraad  unluckily  got  hold,  by  mistake,  of  the 
Advcotnres  of  Robmson  Crusoe^  which  she  ran 
over  m  rreat  baste,  and,  at  dinner,  h^^  to 
""■ition  &BBOB  abo6t  his  shipwreck,  his  island, 
f  and  finally  about  his  man  Friday. 


gave 
fiis 


oueition  ] 
«M.,  and 


Lve  him  a  seat  in  the  public  cotmdls. 

is  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Spain 
completed  his  disgrace,  and  a  war  of  eni- 
grams  and  raillery  was  carried  on  in  me 
saloons  between  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
and  his  disgraced  minister.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  arrest ;  and,  in  181^ 
when  Napoleon  lefl  Paris  to  defend  the 
French  soil,  he  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  prince,  by  pretending  a  confl' 
dence  m  him  which  he  did  not  feel,  and ' 
appointed  him  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency. The  republican  and  imperial  ex- 
minister  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie 
provisional  ffovernment,  April  1st,  1814, 
and  goveined  France  until  the  arrival  of 
the  comte  d'Artois.  (See  JVtmce.)  The 
influence  of  the  prince  of  Beneventum 
with  the  foreign  powers  is  known  to  have 
been  veiy  jp^eat ;  but  the  secret  histoiy  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Bourbons  remains 
yet  to  be  explained.  The  emperor  Al- 
exander lodged  at  his  h6ld;  and,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  Talleyrand  was  once  more 
named  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  and  in 
June  was  raised  to  the  peerace  under  the 
title  of  prince  de  Talleyrand.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sent  as 
plenipotentiary  of  France  to  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  Napoleon  made  some  un- 
successful attempts  to  attach  him  to  his 
cause  in  the  hundred  days.  The  prince,^ 
too  sagacious  to  trust  to  promises  dictated 
by  necessity,  or  fitithfUl  to  the  new  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  declara- 
tions of  March  13  and,25  ajjainst  the  em- 
peror, and,  joining  Louis  X VlII  at  Ghent, 
he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  king.  Louis 
again  conferred  on  him  the  ponfolio  of 
fereign  affiurs,  with  the  title  of  presideni 
of  the  council  (prime  mimster) ;  but  Tal- 
leyrand refiised  to  sign  the  treaty  so  hu- 
miliating to  France,  and  resigned  his  post 
in  three  months  from  his  appointment 
Pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  6mif^^ 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor  by  the  liberal  par- 
the  cause  of  the 


tv,  and  accused  of  1 
aeath  of  the  prince  d'Enghien  (q.  vA  he 
now  lost  all  influence  in  public  affiurs, 
though  he  still  retained  the  post'of  srand 
chamberlain  to  the  king.  In  1818,  he 
once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
pc^itics,  but  in  the  new  character  of  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  chamber  of  pe^hk 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  in  defence 
of  the  constitution  against  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  royal  power.  Li 
1827,  he  was  assaulted  by  the  marquis  de 
Maubreuil,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  face,  which  knocked  him  down.  The 
reason  assigned   by  MaubreuU  for  this 
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•ttftdk  was  that  he  had  been  eimdoyed  by 
the  prince  to  aasaflBinate  Napoleon,  and 
had  not  been  rewaxded  for  nis  labor  in 
making  the  attempt  (See  MaubreuU.)  In 
1838,  his  fortune  auflered  considerably  by 
the  ftilore  of  a  mat  Paris  house.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  the  prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand was  sent  ambassador  to  London, 
where  he  has  been  the  representatiTe  of 
France  in  the  conferences  between  the 
five  powers,  for  setding  the  affiuis  of  Eu- 
rope. (See  the  sequel  of  the  article 
France,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  wcnic) 
Since  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  in 
1833,  he  has  returned  (June)  to  France, 
and,  it  has  been  rumored,  would  be  called 
to  take  the  preandency  <of  the  council.  As 
a  statesman  and  minister,  prince  Talley- 
.  land  can  be  neither  compared  with  Sulfy, 
nor  RichelMU,  nor  Maziurin,  nor  Colbert ; 
he  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  his  power  and 
his  address.  While  Napoleon  possessed 
the  genius  of  victorjr,  Talleyrand  poaseases 
the  genius  of  politics ;  and  both  together 
were  able  to  bridle  and  annihilate  the 
revolution.  Engaginff  without  danger  in 
all  the  catastrophes  which  have  occurred, 
hovering  unseen  over  the  agitations  which 
he  has  himself  assisted  to  produce,- varia- 
ble as  fortune  herself  he  seems  to  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  revolutions 
which  have  followed  each  other  in  France 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years.  His  character  and  real  agency  are 
j>erhaps  not  yet  well  understood,  and 
must  be  drawn  by  his  own  hand.* 

Tallies,  John  Lambert,  a  French  re- 
publican statesman,  bom  at  Paris  in  1769, 
was  the  son  of  the  porter  to  the  marquis 
de  Bercy,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  education.  He  commenced  his  po- 
litical career  as  secretary  to  the  deputy 
Broustaret,.  and  then  published  a  daily 
jooxnal,  called  .^fiM  du  CUcyen,  which 
was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 

*  In  answer  to  soma  remarks  which  fell  from 
lord  Londonderry  coneeminf  prince  Talley- 
rand, in  the  British  bouse  of  tonls  (Oct.,  1831), 
lord  Wellington  observed,  that  none  of  the  great 
measures  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Vi- 
enna and  Paris,  had  been  concerted  or  carried  on 
without  the  intervention  of  that  tllustrions  person. 
^'In  all  the  transactions  in  which  I  have  twen  en- 
caged with  prince  Talleyrand,  no  man  could 
£ave  conducted  himsolf  with  more  firmuMs  and 
ability  in  regard  to  his  own  country,  or  with 
more  uprijgfatness  and  honor  in  all  his  communi- 
cations with  the  ministers  of  other  countries,  than 
prince  Talleyrand.  No  man's  public  and  iMrivate 
character  has  ever  been  so  much  belied  as  those  of 
that  illustrious  individual/'  Lord  Holland  added, 
that  no  man's  private  character  had  been  more 
ahameftilly  traduced,andno  man's  public  character 
more  mistaken  and  misrepresented,  than  the  pri- 
vate and  paUic  charactar  of  prince  Talleyrand. 


The  Jacobins  fufnished  the  expenses  o^ 
printing  this  paper,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  excite  the  indicnalion  of  the  pop- 
ulace against  Louis  XVI  and  his  minis- 
ters.  Tallien  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  the  revolutionary 
partv,  and  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
terrible  conunotions  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, at  which  time  he  was  secretaiy  of 
Uie  commune  which  had  installed  itself  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  which  continued 
its  sittings  in  spite  of  the  assembly,  be- 
coming the  centre  and  origin  of  the  in- 
trigues and  massacres  of  mat  disastrous 
period.  Being  nominated  a  deputy  to  the 
convention,  from  the  department  of  Seine 
and  Oise,  he  often  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  violent 
measures.  In  the  session  of  December 
15, 1792,  he  stronely  ui^^  the  immediate 
trial  of  Louis  X  Vi,  obfected  to  allowing 
him  cotmsel,  and  added  new  charges  to 
the  acctisation  a^nst  him.  He  after- 
wards voted  for  his  death,  imd  against  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  day  of 
execution,  January  21, 1793^  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  convention.  He  took  port 
in  most  of  the  sanguinary  proceedings 
which  occurred  dmingthe  ascendency  of 
Robespienre ;  and,  after  defending  Maiat, 
assistinff  in  the  destruction  of  the  Girond- 
ists, and  becoming  the  advocate  of  the  in- 
ftmous  RoBsignol,  he  was  sent  on  a  mia- 
sion  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  showed  him- 
self the  worthy  associate  of  Carrier,  Lebon 
and  Collot  dllertwis.  He  was  checked 
in  this  sanguinary  career  by  the  influence 
of  madame  de  Fontenay,  a  woman  re- 
markable fi>r  her  personal  beauty,  who, 
having  been  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  as 
she  was  goinff  to  jtnn  her  femily  in  Spam, 
owed  her  life  to  the  compassion  of  jU. 
hen.  (See  Ckinu^.)  He  took  her  with 
him  to  Paris,  whither  he  vrent  to  defend 
himself  before  the  convention  against  the 
charge  of  moderantism.  After  the  fell 
of  iSuiton  and  his  party,  Tallien  per- 
ceived that  he  should  become  one  or  die 
next  victims  of  Robespierre,  if  he  did  not 
strike  the  flrst  blow.  Accoidingl}^,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  convention  of  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  1794,  he  ascended  the  tribune, 
and,  after  an  anitnated  picture  of  tbe 
atrocities  which  had  taken  place,  and 
which  he  ascribed  to  Robe^ierre,  be 
turned  to  the  bust  of  Brutus,  and,  invok- 
ing the  genius  of  that  patriot,  drew  a  dag- 
ger ftom  his  girdle,  and  swore  that  be 
would  plunge  it  into  tbe  heart  of  Robes- 
pierre, if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
nad  not  courage  to  order  his  immediate 
arrest.    On  the  morrow,  Tallien  had  the 
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sadafactkm  to  announce  to  his  colleagues 
tbat  their  enemies  had  perished  on  the 
scafMd.  (See  Robespierre,)  Being  elected 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
saiety,  the  Jacolnns  replaced  his  name  on 
their  list.  At  this  period  he  married  his 
prot4g4ef  madame  de  Fontenay.  He  took 
a  port  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  used  his  power  and  influence  to 
pronM>te  the  interests  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. This  was  the  most  honorable 
period  of  his  life;  but  the  recrimination 
and  opposition  which  ho  experienced 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
In  July,  1795,  he  was  sent,  with  extensive 
powers,  to  the  army  on  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany ;  but  after  the  victory  of  the  repub- 
licans at  Quiberon,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of^  five  hundred,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  III;  but  his  influ- 
ence gradually  declined,  and  he  was  at 
ienji^  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  political 
insignificance,  tbat  he  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  private  life.  Domestic  uneasinesB 
induced  him  to  wish  to  leave  France ;  and 
he  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  as  one  of 
the  savans  attached  to  the  expedition.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tute, and  editor  of  the  Dicade  KgypHenne^ 
printed  at  Cairo ;  besides  being  adminis- 
trator  of  the  national  domains.  After 
Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  general  Menou 
treated  Tallien  hanhly,  and  obliged  him 
to  ntam  to  France.  The  vessel  m  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  the  EngUsh, 
and  he  was  taken  to  London,  where  he 
received  much  attention  fh>m  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party.  The  duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire having  sent  Tallien  her  portrait, 
enriched  with  diamonds,  he  kept  the  por- 
trait, but  returned  the  diamonda  On  re- 
visiting his  native  country,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  lost  his  wire,  as  well  as  the 
&vor  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  rising 
to  sovereign  power.  He  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  distress,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained, through  Fouch6  and  Talleyrand, 
the  office  of  French  consul  at  Aiicant. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1820.  Madame  Tal- 
Uen,  having  been  divorced  firom  her  hus- 
band (by  Traom  she  had  a  daughter  named 
Thermidor),  was  married,  in  1605,  to  Jo- 
seph de  Oarsman,  prince  de  Chimay. 

Tallow  ;  animal  fiit  melted  and  sep- 
arated from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it  (See  Fat.)  Its  quality  depends  partly 
on  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared,  and  partly  on  the  care  taken  in 
its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has 
a  peeniiar  heavy  odor.  When  pure,  it  is 
wirite  and  nearly  insipid;  bat  the  tallow 


of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowisb 
tinge,  and  is  divided,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  purity  and  consistence,  into 
candle  and  soap  tallow.  It  is  manuftic- 
tured  into  candles  and  soap,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and 
in  various  processes  of  &e  arts.  There 
were  exported  fix>m  Russia,  in  1831, 
4,091,544  poods  (63  to  a  ton)  of  tallow. 
Large  quantities  are  also  exp<>rted  from 
South  America. 

Tallow-Tree  {stiUtngia  »ehtfera). 
This  interesting  tree  is  a  native  of  CliL. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  euphor- 
hiacea.  The  Inimches  are  long  and  flexi- 
ble ;  the  fi>liage  so  much  resembles  tiiat 
of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  that  it  might 
readily  be  mistaken,  were  the  leaves  ser- 
rated. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  disposed  in  straight,  terminaJ  spikes. 
The  capsules  are  hard,  smooth  and  brown, 
divided  internally  into  three  cells,  each 
containing  a  nearly  hemispherical  seed, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sebaceous  and 
very  white  substance.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  leaves  turn  bright  red,  and  as 
the  capsules  ftiH  ofi^,  leaving  tne  pure 
white  seeds  suspended  to  filaments,  the 
tree  presents  a  very  beautiful  appea^rance. 
From  a  remote  period,  this  tree  has  fur- 
nished the  Chinese  with  the  material  out 
of  which  they  make  their  candles.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together, 
and  boiled ;  the  fiitty  matter  is  skimmed 
as  it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling. 
The  candles  made  of  this  substance  are 
very  white ;  and  red  ones  are  also  manu'- 
factured  by  the  addition  of  vermilion. 
Sometimes,  three  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
and  a  litde  wax  are  mixed  with  ten  of  this 
substance,  to  ffive  consistence.  The  tal- 
low-tree is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charieston  and  Savannah,  and,  indeed,  is 
almost  naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Carolina. 

Talha,  Francis  Joseph,  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  of  France  in  our  day,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1763,  but  nassed  his 
youth  in  England,  where  his  father  pnu;- 
tised  as  a  dentist.  He  vras  sent  to  Paris 
to  complete  his  studies ;  and  his  taste  for 
the  theatre  was  awakened  by  the  dra- 
matic masterpieces  and  the  performances 
of  dUtinffuished  actors  which  he  here  wit- 
nessed. The  susceptibility  of  his  tempera- 
ment showed  itself  early.  While  at  scnool, 
he  and  some  of  his  companions  performed 
a  tragedy,  in  which  he  nad  to  describe  the 
last  moments  of  a  friend  condemned  to 
death  by  his  ftther :  the  situation  affected 
him  so  powerfully  that  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  continued  to  «flow 
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for  some  houn  after  the  coDclusion  of  the 
(Hece.  After  his  return  to  London,  Tahna 
associated  himself  with  some  other  young 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
French  plays,  and  displayed  such  bril- 
liant powers  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
distinguished  individuals,  who  weed  him 
to  appear  on  the  London  boards.  But 
circumstances  led  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  royal  school  for  declamation, 
and  soon  after  (1787)  made  his  d&tut  at 
the  ThMtrt  Frangais  in  the  character  of 
Seide  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet  He  was 
received  with  applause,  and  from  this 
moment  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  the  study  of  his  an.  He 
sought  the  society  of  distinguished  Uterati 
and  artists,  studied  history  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  char- 
acters of  remuiLable  individuals,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  attitudes,  costumes, 
expression  and  drapery  of  the  ancient 
statues.  Talma  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  French  stage  by  introduc- 
ing a  reform  in  the  costume,  (q.  v.)  The 
revolution,  which  now  broke  out  under 
his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  violence 
and  passion,  its  displays  of  exalted  virtue, 
and  its  excesses  of  cruelty,  contributed  to 
develope  his  peculiar  talent.  Chenier's 
tragedy  of  Charles  IX,  or  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, was  brought  forward  at  this  time, 
and  Talma  studied  the  character  of 
Charies  in  history,  and  his  person  in  med- 
als and  portiatts,  and  exhibited  them  with 
such  truth  and  life,  that  his  reputation  as 
the  first  French  tragedian  was  established 
beyond  dispute.  The  principal  parts 
which  he  created,  or  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  were  Seide,  Othello,  Ham- 
let (those  of  Ducis),  Sylla  (or  rather  Na- 
poleon, of  Jouy),  Regulus,  the  grand 
master  of  the  templars,  Charies  IX, 
Charles  VI  (of  Delaville),  Manlius,  and 
Orestes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1826.— See 
Moreau's  Mimoires  sur  Todrna  (3d  ed., 
1827).  Tahna  was  the  author  of  Riflex- 
ions  9ur  Lekain  et  sur  V*M  tk&iral 
(1825).  <<  Tahna,"  says  madamedeStael, 
^*  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  power,  and 
of  discretion  in  the  use  of  it,  or  simplicity 
and  true  grandeur.  He  possesses  all  the 
secrets  of  the  various  arts:  his  attitudes 
recall  to  mind  the  fine  statues  of  antiquity, 
and  the  expression  of  his  ftice,  and  every 
look,  ought  to  be  the  study  of  our  best 
painters.  There  is  in  the  voice  of  this 
man  a  magic  which  I  cannot  describe; 
which,  from  the  moment  when  its  first 
accent  is  heard,  awakens  all  the  S3rmpa- 
thies  of  the  heart;  all  the  chaims  of  mu- 


sic, of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  poe- 
try ;  but,  above  all,  the  laneuaffe  of  the 
soul :  these  are  the  means  which  he  uses 
to  excite  in  him  who  listens,  all  the  effect 
of  the  generous  or  the  terrible  passions. 
What  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
he  displays  in  the  manner  of  conceiving 
his  parts  f  He  is  the  author  himself  come 
agam  to  realize,  by  his  look,  his  accents, 
and  his  manner,  the  person  he  means  to 
presoit  to  your  imagmation."  His  per- 
son is  described  as  regular,  but  not  strik- 
ing, his  voice  fiill  and  agreeable,  his 
countenance  approaching  the  antioue,  and 
full  of  expression.  These  physical ladvan- 
ta^  were  combined  with  a  penetrating 
mmd,  a  warm  imagination,  deep  feeling, 
and  great  sensibility.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  was  a  great  fiivorite  of  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with  much 
distinction,  and  loved  to  converse  »with 
him.  Talma  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  without  any  religious 
ceremonies ;  and  he  likewise  left  orders 
that  his  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  Ftotestant  fiiith ;  unwilling  that  they 
should  belong  to  a  church  which  con- 
demned his  profession.  His  wife,  previ- 
ously known  as  Mile.  Vanhove,  was  a 
distinguished  actress.  She  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1810. 

Talmud  (fix>m  the  Hebrew  lamadj 
he  has  learned);  doctrine.  It  signi- 
fies, among  the  modem  Jews,  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  traditions,  illustrative 
of  their  laws  and  usages,  forming  twelve 
fotio  volumes.  It  consists  of  two  puts, 
the  Mishna  and  the  Oemara.  The  Mish- 
na  is  a  collection  of  rabbinical  rules 
and  precepts,  made  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  ^  era.  The  whole  civil 
constitution  and  *mode  of  thinking,  as 
well  as  laiiguage  of  the  Jews,  had  gradu- 
ally undergone  a  complete  revolution,  and 
were  entirely  different,  in  the  time  of  our 
Savior,  from  what  th^  had  been  in  the 
eariy  periods  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth. (See  Hebrews,  and  Jetos.)  The 
Mosaic  books  contained  rules  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  nation ; 
and  its  new  pohtical  relations,  connected 
vrith  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  religious  views  of  the  people,  led 
to  many  dmcuit  questions,  for  which  no 
sads&ctoiy  solution  could  be  feund  in 
their  law.  Tlie  rabbins  undertook  to 
supply  this  defect,  partly  by  commenta- 
ries on  the  Mosaic  precepts,  and  partly 
by  the  composition  of  new  rules,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  almost  equally  bind- 
ing witii  the  former.  These  comments  and 
a&itions  were  called  the  oral  traditions, 
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meoPtnMJiBrinctiontothe  old  law  or  writ- 
ten oode.  The  rabbi  Juda,  somamed  the 
ho^  was  particularly  actire  in  makinc 
this  eoUectioD  (150  B.  C),  which  receired 
the  name  of  MUhna  (q,  y.|  or  second  law. 
The  later  rabbis  busied  tnemseWes  in  a 
similar  manner  id  the  composition  of  com- 
mentaries and  explanations  of  the  Mishna. 
Among  these  works,  that  of  the  ribbi 
Jochanan  (composed  about  230  A.  D.)  ac- 
quired the  most  celebrity,  under  the  name 
of  Gemam  (Chaldaic  for  eompUHcn  or 
ifoefrmej.  This  Mishna  and  Gemara  to- 
gether formed  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  rs- 
nting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
But  afler  the  Jews  had  mosdy  removed 
to  Babylon,  and  the  synagogues  of  Pales- 
tine had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the 
Babylonian  rabbis  gradually  composed 
new  commentaries  on  the  Mishna,  which, 
about  500  A.  D.,  were  completed,  and 
thus  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

TAI.U8,  in  mythology ;  a  Ymixen  image 
which  Vulcan  gave  to  Minos,  or  Jupiter 
to  Eurona.  It  was  endowed  with  U&, 
and  had  a  single  blood-vessel  runninff 
from  the  neck  to  the  heel,  and  closed  with 
a  brazen  nail.  Talus  was  the  protector 
of  Crete,  and  W<tot  three  times  daily 
around  the  idmd,  to  defend  it  against  at- 
tacks. The  fiible  says  that  he  preyented 
the  enemies  of  Crete>from  landing,  by 
heating  his  body  in  flVe,  and  then  em- 
bracing theoii  with  his  glowing  arms. 
Other  stories  are  also  told  of  him,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  Talus  was  probably 
a  brazen  statue,  serring  as  a  beacon, 
placed  lythe  Phoenicians  on  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete. .  Medea,  by  her  arte,  eyent- 
uaUy  destroyed  Talus,  when  she  landed 
with  the  A^nauts.  (q.  y.) — Another  Ta- 
lus is  mentioned ;  a  son  of  the  sister  of 
Dvdalus,  who  invented  the  saw,  com- 
psflsoa,  and  other  mechanical  instruments. 
His  uncle  became  jealous  of  his  growing 
ftme,  and  murdered  him  privately;  or, 
according  to  some,  threw  him  down 
fh>m  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods. 
He  is  also  called  Ca<ii#,  AeahUj  PenUx^ 
and  Ttdiru. 
Tamahama.  (See  TammeamMU) 
TAMAaiiiD-TaBB  (tamanndita  mdiea); 
a  brge  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, Delonginc  to  the  natural  ftmily  le- 
gumino94B,  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pairs  of  ses- 
iile  leaflets,  which  are  half  an  inoh  only 
m  lengthy  and  one  sixth  in  breadth.  The 
flowers  are  diipi^sfed,  five  or  six  ttrnther, 
in  kKMQ  clusters :  the  petals  are  yellowish, 
mad  bsintifiitty  variegated  with  red  veins. 


The  pods  are  thick,  compressed,  and  of  a 
dull  brown  color  when  npe.  The  seeds 
are  flat,  an|;ular,  hard  and  shining,  and 
are  lodged  in  a  dark,  soft,  adherive  pulp. 
The  tamarind-tree  exists  also  in  Anbia, 
Epypt,  and  other  parts  of  Afiica ;  but  that 
ofthe  West  Indies  is  perhaps  a  different 

E'  B,  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
ds,  which  contain  two,  three  or  four 
only.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  pods 
are  gathered  in  June,  July  and  Aunist, 
when  fully  ripe ;  and  the  fruit,  being  freed 
finm  the  shelly  finagments.  is  placed  in 
layers  in  a  cask,  and^boiling  syrup  poured 
over  it  till  the  cask  is  filled :  the  syrup 
pervades  every  part  ouite  down  to  the 
bottom ;  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  head- 
ed for  sale.  The  East  India  tamarinds 
are  darker  colored  and  drier,  are  more 
esteemed,  and  are  said  to  be  preserved 
vrithout  sugar.  This  fruit  has  an  agreea- 
ble acid  and  sweetish  taste,  is  refrigerant 
and  gendy  laxative.  A  simple  infbmon  in 
virarm  water  forms  a  very  gratefUl  bever- 
age, which  is  advantageously  used  ii^ 
febnle  diseases.  The  Turks  and  Arabs 
carry  the  pods,  prepared  with  sugar  eat 
honey,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  their  jour- 
neysacross  the  deserti ;  and  they  are  found 
to  constitute  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

Tambour;  a  species  of  embroidery. 
The  tambour  frame  is  an  instrument  of  a 
spherical  form,  upon  which  is  stretchedt 
1^  means  of  a  strmg  and  buckle,  or  other 
appropriate  means,  a  piece  of  silk,  mus- 
hn,  Imen,  &c.,  which  is  wroucht  with  a 
needle  of  a  particular  form,  andf,  by  means 
of  silver  or  gold,  cotton  or  silk,  into 
leaves,  flowers,  or  other  figures. 

Tambour,  in  fortification;  a  piece  of 
work  fbnned  of  palisades  planted  close 
together  and  driven  into  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  an  open  work. 
Tamboius  are  sometimes  erected  before 
the  gates  of  a  city,  or  fortified  post 

Tavbovrirx,  or  Tamboitk  de  Basque; 
one  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments. Wherever  we  find  Hebrew  music 
mentioned^the  tambourine  or  timbrel  also 
appears.  The  triumphal  son^^  of  Miriam, 
after  the  passage  ofthe  braehtes  through 
the  Red  sea,  shows  how  early  vocal  mu- 
sic was  accompanied  by  such  instraments 
and  by  dancing.  The  invention  of  the 
tambourine,  or  drum  beaten  by  the  hand, 
would  seem  naturally  to  have  taken  place 
very  eariy,  as  it  is  very  simple ;  and  many 
domestic  instruments  would  earil^  sug- 
gest it.  How  many  objectt  do  chiklrea 
turn  into  a  drum!  And,  in  fact,  such 
are  generally  found,  even 
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among  the  rudest  tribei.  The  uae  of  the 
tambourine,  on  wcied  or  solemn  occa- 
sions, has  descended  to  modem  times, 
from  the  Egyptian  feasts  of  Bacchus. 
In  the  Bacchanalian  songs  of  the  M»n- 
ades,  on  the  Thiacian  mountains,  we 
find  continual  mention  of  the  drums  (ket- 
tle drums  and  tambourines).  Intheoigies, 
only  the  lyre  and  the  flute  were  origimdly 
permitted  to  accompany  the  song;  but 
when,  according  to  the  fiible,  Bacchus 
himself  attended  by  Satyrs,  Fauns  and 
Bacchanals,  appeared  at  the  festirals,  they 
brought  with  tnem  drums,  sistrums,  and 
horns.  Those  musical  instruments  which 
are  played  on  by  beating,  and  hence  in- 
dicate the  rhythm  most  distincd^,  have 
always  been  very  popular  at  festivals. 
Luther  translated  the  Hebrew  word  toj^ 
bv  Poul^e  (drum].  In  English,  it  is  ttm&reL 
The  Greeks  call  it  ro/ivavov ;  the  Romans, 
lyny^anum;  the  Arabians,  if^(toifi(oiir,  in 
the  East,  is  the  name  of  the  guitar) ;  the 
Spaniards,  adt^fe  (a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  fHrobably  carried,  with  the  instru- 
ment itself  by  the  Moors,  to  Spain).  In 
the  East,  it  was  always  played  on  by 
maidens  at  the  feast  and  daace,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  compared  to  our  drum. 
In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  instrument 
mentioned  amonff  the  manv  used  by  the 
Troubadours  aiM  minstrels.  In  those 
times,  it  was  called  iambaw  and  doquetUy 
and  Appeared  in  eveiy  concert.  The 
present  tambourine  consists  of  a  wooden 
or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a  skin  is  ex- 
tended, and  which  is  hung  with  bells. 
Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ;  some- 
times the  fingers  are  struck  against  it 
Generally,  the  hoop  has  a  hole,  to  give 
admisBion  to  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand ; 
on  this  the  instrument  is  supported  during 
the  performance,  which  may  be  made 
very  gracefiil  by  various  movements  of 
the  b<xly,  on  account  of  which  the  tam- 
bourine is  generalhr  <ui  attribute  of  the 
muse  of  dancmg.  The  larger  tambourine 
is  called  tambour  dt  Baaquej  because  it  is 
used  in  Biscay  to  accompany  all  the 
national  songs  and  dances.  Steibelt  (a 
German)  has  recently  composed  pleasii^^ 
and  brilliant  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  tambour- 
ine. 

Tamb&oki,  Joseph,  an  Italianpoet  and 
historian,  bom  at  Boloj^na,  m  1773.  He 
studied  in  the  university  there;  and,  in 
17G4,  was  elected  paUeoflnpher,  or  in- 
spector of  the  archives  of  his  native  city. 
When  the  French  invaded  Lombardy, 
he  attached  himself  to  Marescabhi,  whom 


he  accompanied  to  the  congreas  of  B«* 
stadt  and  to  Vienna,  as  secretary  of  the 
Cisalpine  legation.  On  the  return  of  the 
Austrians  to  Italy,  Tamhroni  found  an 
asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy ;  but 
he  returned  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Cisah>ine  re- 
public. He  was  then  attached  to  the 
Italian  legation  at  Paris,  under  his  ft'iend 
count  Marescalchi ;  and,  in  1809,  he  be- 
came consul  at  Leghorn,  and  two  years 
after  at  Rome.  On  the  &11  of  the  impe- 
rial ffoverament,  in  1814,  he  retired  mm 
pubhc  lifok  and  en^|«ged  in  conducting 
the  Qwmide  Jircaduo.  Tambfoni  died 
at  Rome,  in  1824.  Among  his  works  are 
Ccmpendio  ddk  StaiU  di  PoUmia  (3  vols.), 
hUomo  aUa  VUadi  Canovoj  besides  many 
letters  and  poems. 

Taxbroni,  Clotilda,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, distinguished  for  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature,  was  bom  in 
1758,  and,  fiiom  her  eariy  years,  displayed 
an  invincible  attachment  for  study,  in 
consequence  of  which  her  parents  afford- 
ed her  the  means  of  instruction.  She 
was  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  academy 
at  Rimie,  the  Etruscan  academy  at  Cor- 
tona,  and  the  Clementine  at  Bolcwna; 
and,  in  1794,  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  language  was  bestowed  on  her, 
which  she  retained  till  1798,  when  she 
was  displaced  because  she  reftised  to 
take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  rovalty,  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  Cispadane  re}mbUo. 
She  was  afterwards  restored  by  Bona- 
parte ;  but  the  Greek  professorship  being 
at  Iragth  suppressed,  she  retired  to  the 
bosom  of  her  fimiily.  Her  death  hap-- 
pened  June  4,  1817.  Her  works  consist 
chiefly  of  poems  written  in  Greek,  among 
which  is  an  elegy  in  honor  of  Bodoni,  the 
celebrated  printer. 
Tamsmuane.  (See  ISmow.) 
Tammkjjiea,  9r  Tamahama,  king  of 
the  Sandwich  isles,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  are 
destined  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
state  of  society  aioand  them*  He  be- 
longed to  the  race  of  the  native  chieft ;  and 
at  the  death  of  captain  Cook,  in  1780,  he 
had  arrived  at  manhood ;  but  he  had  no 
concern  in  that  event  Tirrioboo,  the 
king  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the 
Sandwich  islands,  having  ofiended  his 
principal  officers,  he  was  put  to  death^ 
and  Tammeamea  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  He  soon  showed  extraonJUnafy 
talents  for  his  situatioo ;  and  it  was  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  encourage  the  settlenieot 
of  Eurc^pean  marinen  and  othen  in^  his 
dominions.    Whoi  obtain   Vancourer 
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TiBiled  Hawaii,  Itenmesmea  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  that  officer, 
ae  the  repreeentatiire  of  the  kin^  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  us  the  price  of  hie  submia- 
sion,  be  waa  aasiatea  in  bmlding  a  fine 
Teeael,  which  afiTorded  a  model  for  the 
oonatraction  of  eeireral  more.  Tammea- 
mea  thus  formed  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
conquered  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
traded  to  China.  He  subeequently  erect- 
ed a  fbrt  on  die  island  of  Oahoo,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Russians  some  artillery ; 
while,  by  encouraging  the  trading  of  his 
jRib[ectB  with  navi^tors,  he  added  to  his 
own  wealth  and  importance  as  well  as 
that  of  his  people.  This  enterprising 
monarch  died  in  March,  1819.  Rhio 
Rhio,  the  son  and  successor  of  Tammea- 
mea,  having  made  a  visit  to  England, 
together  with  his  queen,  in  1824,  both 
their  majesties  died  in  London,  after  a 
few  months'  residence,  in  consequence 
of  a  disease  arisinff  from  change  of  cli- 
mate and  habits  of  life. 

Tan,  Tana,  Tania;  an  ending  com- 
mon to  a  great  many  names  m  the 
Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  those  of 
Europe,  signifying  eowUry  or  piaee  poe- 
$essea  hy;  Mmmtama  (country  of  the 
Moors). 

Tanais.    (See  D<nu) 

Takcred,  with  Godiley  6f  Bouillon, 
the  soul  of  Uie  first  crusade,  was  bom  in 
1078.  History  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  his  father,  a  Sicilian  or  Italian 
marquis;  but  his  mother  was  the  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Norman,  Robert  Guis- 
caid,  whose  eldest  son,  Bohemond,  vras 
the  friend  and  brother  in  arms  of  Tancred. 
(See  GutseartL)  In  1096,  the  two  heroes 
embarked  fi>r  Epirus,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Macedonia.  Tancred  was  present 
in  iSbe  van  or  the  rear,  wherever  danger 
'was  to  be  found,  and  more  than  once 
saved  the  army  mm  destruction  in  the 
snares  of  the  GreeioB.  On  the  plains  of 
Chalcedon  he  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Godtitey ;  and  here  they  formed  that 
compact  which  Tasso  has  celebrated  in 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  At  the  siege 
of  Nice  (1097),  Tancred  fnst  appears 
aoiong  the  heroes  who  directed  the 
course  of  events,  and  in  the  battle  of 
I>orybeum,  m  which  his  younger  brother 
IHI,  he  saved  the  army  of  the  crusaders, 
when  surrounded  by  200,000  Seljooks. 
Godfrev's  brother  Baldvnn  and  Tancred 
now  ammced  over  the  Taurus  towards 
Jerusalem,  a  ^distance  of  neariy  1000 
miles,  throucdi  an  unknown  and  desolate 
region,  for  me  purpose  of  exploring  the 
route.    Tkncred  first  penetinted  through 

VOU  XII.  Id 


the  peases  of  the  motmtains,  and  obtained 
posaesaion  of  Tarsus  by  capitulation. 
Baldwin  followed  him,  and  was  faithless 
enough  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
ostensibly  for  his  brother,  but  virtually  for 
himself.  Tancred,  though  exasperated 
at  this  act  of  treachery,  nobly  exclaimed, 
■*  Shall  I  stain  my  lance  vrith  the  blood  of 
my  brethren  ?^  and,  advancing  to  Memis- 
tra,  took  the  place  by  storm.  Baldwin 
attempted  to  repeat  his  perfidious  act, 
and  Tancred  now  suffered  himself  to  be 
so  fhr  carried  away  by  his  resentment,  as 
to  turn  his  arms'a^nst  him;  but  the 
quarrel  terminated  m  the  reconciliation 
of  the  chiefs.  Tancred  next  marched 
against  Antioch,  the  capture  of  which 
was  delayed  seven  m<mths,  by  the  dl^ 
eases,  v^ant  of  provision,  and  insubordi- 
nation, which  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
army.  The  garrison  left  by  the  Grusadera 
in  the  city,  was  surrounded  bv  a  Persian  ar- 
my, which  vras  defeated  by  Tancred.  After 
Easter,  in  1099,  the  crusadere  set  forward 
for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred 
took  Bethlehem,  and  pressed  forward  to 
be  the  first  to  see  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  be- 
fore Jerusalem,  he  captured  an  advanced 
work,  which  is  still  called  TanemPs 
tower*  During  the  scenes  of  horror 
which  attended  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(July  19,  1099),  he  conducted  himself 
vrith  humanity,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  peril  of 
his  own.  For  this  he  was  accused  of  being 
an  enemy  to  the  priests  and  to  religion ! 
The  sultan  of  Egypt  was  now  advancing 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  but 
was  totally  defeated  by  Tancred,  with 
the  loss  of.  his  camp,  before  Ascalon 
(August  13\.  Tancrea  captured  Tiberias, 
besie^^ed  Jafla,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Godfrey,  endeavored  to  efiTect  the  election 
of  Bohemond  as  kmg  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  unworthy  Baldwin  obtained  tbo 
throne,  and  Tancred,  while  engaged  in 
the  field  against  the  emir  of  DamascuF, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  new 
king,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion.  But, 
secure  in  the  attachment  of  his  vassals, 
Tancred,  now  prince  of  Galilee,  despised 
the  base  arts  or  Baldwin,  and  hastened  to 
Antioch,  whose  prince,  Bohemond,  had 
been  captured  by  the  Turks.  The  city 
was  equally  threatened  by  the  Turks  on(l 
the  false  Greeks ;  but  Tancred  altemate- 
hr  made  head  against  both,  restored  his 
friend  to  liberty,  and,  with  the  utmost 
disinterestedness,  gave  him  back  his  ter- 
ritories. When  Bohemond  returned  to 
Europe  to  obtain  recruits^  Tancred  was 
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left  to  proieet  Antiooh,  ^pfaieh  ww  meiiT 
aoed  at  oace  ftom  Aleppo  and  by  the 
Greek  annieB.  He  was  even  obliged  to 
eneoimter  the  attadu  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Edean,  and  Joeaelin  de  Courtenay. 
fiohemond  died  at  Satemo,  and  his  ■ol- 
dien  either  diaperaed  or  entered  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  Greek  emperor :  stiU  Tancred 
Buooeeded  in  ibnsinjBr  the  Turidah  sultan 
to  retreat  over  the  Euphrates.  This  was 
his  last  expkHt  He  died  soon  after,  in 
1113,  in  his  thuty-fifth  year.  Tancred 
was  the  flower  and  pattern  of  ohivaby. 
TuBO  has  immortalized  him. — An  ac- 
count of  his  life  may  be  found  in  Raoul 
de  Caen's  Gei(ef  ^  7\mcr^and  in  Dela- 
bane's  Hidoire  de  7\mcrMe  (Paris,  1823). 

Tahobnt,  in  genenl;  eveiy  straight 
line  which  has  one  single  point  in  com- 
mon with,  and  lies  entirely  outside  <^  a 
curve  (at  leaat  of  eveij  such  curve  as 
can  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  in  two 
points  only).  This  is  the  ceometrical  tan- 
gent. In  trigonomeory,  the  name  is  ap- 
jitied  partictuari  V  to  that  part  of  the  tan- 
mit  to  thecirefe  which  stands  perpen- 
aicular  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  ladii,  in- 
cluding a  pellicular  arc,  and  is  cut  by  the 
prolonged  radius  passing  through  the  oth- 
er ena  of  the  are  (the  §ecanty  Trico- 
nometrical  tangents,  used  with  the  sme 
and  cosine,  &C.,  for  the  solution  of  tri- 
angles (see  Trigonometry^  have  been  cal- 
eubted  according  to  their  relative  value 
(i.  e,  with  reference  to  a  radius  of  a  cer- 
tain magnitude)  for  every  are;  and  these 
relative  values,  or  their  logarithms,  are 
gjenerally  to  be  found  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical tables,  with  the  sines  and  coaines  of 
the  same  arcs.  How  this  calculation  of 
trigonometrical  tanaentB,  in  reference  to 
nnes,  cosines  and  radii,  is  performed, 
may  be  eaaly  understood  by  a  mere  com- 
parison of  the  two  similar  triangles  which 
originate  when  we  drew  these  lines  and 
the  conrei^M»ding  arc  The  difierential 
calculus  gives  a  very  simple  method  for 
calculating  the  tangents  by  means  of  the 
subtangents,  under  the  name  of  the  dirtet 
mdkod  iif  the  tangtnii.  To  this  direct 
method  the  higher  analysis  adds  an  in- 
verted method,  called  the  tfi«erfe  method 
qf  tangents. 

Tang^enOal  Force,  In  order  to  have 
a  clear  idea  how  the  planets  are  made  to 
revolve  in  couaequence  of  the  attraction 
which  the  sun,  situated  in  one  focus  of 
their  elliptical  orbits,  ezereises  upon  them, 
we  may  imagine  that  they  originally  re- 
ceived an  impulse  urging  them  forward 
in  a  straight  une.  With  mis  impulse  the 
attraetion  of  the  sun  (oenUipettl  force; 


see  Cmlnal  Ibreet)  being  united,  the  plan- 
et waa  thus  made  to  deacribe  the  duigo- 
nal  of  a  parallelogrBm,  ifriioee  sides  rep- 
resent the  directions  of  these  forces.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  diminish  the  impulse 
which  we  have  supposed  orij^inallj  given 
to  the  planet,  it  would  continue  its  pi^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  dmgonal ;  but  the 
centripetal  force,  operatinff  continually 
upon  the  direction  which  toe  planet  has 
obtained,  makes  it  change  its  direction' 
incessantly.  In  this  way  origuiates  (as  a 
dtagrun,  drewn  accordmg  to  what  we 
have  said,  cleariy  shows)  a  motion  around* 
the  centre  of  foroea.  (See  Cireuktr  JMb- 
tionjBDd  Central  Forcee.)  Theplanethas 
at  each  point  of  its  path  a  certain  ten- 
dency (the  consequence  of  its  previous 
motion ;  hence,  properly  speaking,  the  ef- 
fect of  its  uiertnesB)  to  contmue  its  last 
received  diagonal  direction,  and  thua  to 
recede  from  the  centre  of  forces.  To 
this  tendency,  the  centripetal  force,  di- 
rected towards  this  point,  is  opposed.  The 
centripetal  force  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  forcea,  the  first  of  which  (the 
normal  force)  operates  pcopendiculariy  to 
theori>it,and  only  contributes  to  retain 
the  planet  in  the  nme.  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  curved  motion  from  degenertting 
into  a  straigrht  one :  the  latter,  however, 
coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  orbit 
2Bel(  and,  therefore,  onl]r  affects  the  velo- 
city. This  latter  force  is  the  tangential 
force,  so  called  because  the  element  of  tke 
curve  coincides  with  the  tangent.  The 
*  doctrine  of  central  forees  is  so  impQitant, 
because  our  imagination,  unaided  by  tlMO- 
ly,  is  almost  incapable  of  conceiving  a 
bcdy  which  turns  around  another,  exer- 
cising an  attraction  upon  it,  yet  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  attracting 
body.  But  what  has  been  said  shows 
that  a  correct  proportion  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  to  the  oriffinal  unpulse  rendera 
the  contact  of  the  Eody  witn  the  sun  im- 
poesible.  Generally,  the  endeavor  of  the 
planet  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  forces, 
IS  called  the  centriftigal  force  j  but  can 
we,  properiy,  call  that  a  force  which  is  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  inertness?  Theori- 
ipnal  impulse  mav  be  compared  to  the 
first  impulse  which  sets  the  pendulum  in 
motion ;  after  which,  if  we  omit  other  in- 
fluences, it  would  continue  its  oscillations 
for  eternity,  from  the  mere  influence  of 
gravity. 

TAireisR,  or  Takjab  (ancienthr  Tin- 
gii) ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  situated  at  the 
west  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
thirty-^gfat  miles  south-west  of  Gibral- 
tar;  1<».  5»  5(K  W. ;  lat  3S^  48' N.    The 
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popuktioii  is  about  7000.  Tangier  was 
poflKSBed  by  the  Englidi  from  1663  to 
1784.  It  afterwards  became  a  cUstinguiflh- 
ed  station  for  piracy ;  but  the  disuBe  of 
this  practice  in  Morocco  has  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  town.  It  now  sub- 
sists chiefly  by  supplying  the  British  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar  with  cattle  and  vegeta- 
blesL  The  bay  of  Tangier  is  not  safe 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  west,  having 
been  encumbered  by  the  ruins  of  the 
mole  and  fortification ;  the  cables  are  lia- 
ble to  be  toni,  and  the  ships  to  be  driven 
on  shore.  Tangier,  viewed  from  the  sea, 
preseniB  a  pretty  regular  aspect;  but 
within  it  exhibito  the  most  disgusting 
wretchedness.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
European  and  American  consuls. 

Taiinin  ;  a  peculiar  vegetable  princi- 
ple, so  named  because  it  is  the  OTOctive 
agent  in  the  conversion  of  skin  into  leath- 
er. The  oak  and  its  products — ^gall-nuts, 
&c^--comain  two  kindred  matters,  tannin 
and  g&nic  acid,  which  seem,  by  the  pow- 
ers of  vegetation,  mutually  convertible. 
The  fbnner  is  supposed  to  be  character- 
ized by  its  formhu^  with  gelatine,  a  flexible 
and  unputrefiabiD  compound;  and  by 
fomiing  with  oxide  of  iron  a  Mack  com- 
bination, which,  having  a  strong  affinilY 
for  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  wool,  is  much 
used  by  the  dver.  Hitherto,  tannin  has 
been  found  only  in  perennial  plants,  and 
chiefly  in  the  more  aurable  parts  of  these. 
The  barks  of  almost  all  trees  and  shrubs 
omtain  it,  principally  in  the  parts  nearest 
the  wood,  because  in  the  outer  coats  it  is 
changed  by  the  air.  It  has  never  been 
met  with  m  the  poisonous  plants,  nor  in 
such  as  contain  elastic,  resinous  and  milky 
juiceB.  Decoction  of  nutf^dls  contains 
tannin  with  a  little  gallic  acid,  some  tan- 
nates  and  gallates  of  potash  and  lime, 
tannin  altered  into  the  matter  commonly 
called  eriracfjve.  and  lastly  a  compound 
(insoluble  in  cold  vrater)  of  tannin  with 
perhaps  some  pectic  acid,  which  ]b  found 
especially  in  the  extract  c^  oak  bark.  The 
— ^^ication  of  tamun,  or  its  separation 
the  principles  with  which  it  occurs, 


TOKf  be  effected'as  follows  ^— Mix  a  fihar- 
ed  inflisionof  nutgalb  with  a  concentrat- 
ed solution  of  Caibonate  of  potash,  as 
long  as  a  white  precipitate  falls,  but  no 
longer,  because  tne  precipitate  is  redis- 
sotved  by  an  excess  of  alkalL  The  pre- 
cipitate must  be  washed  on  a  filter  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  afterwards  be  dissolv- 
ed in  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  removes  a 
brown  matter  fix)m  it  This  matter  is  ex- 
tractive, formed,  during  the  washings, 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  After  fihering 
the  solution,  the  tannin  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead :  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  to  be  well  washed,  althouf^  in  this 
operation  its  color  passes  from  white  to 
veUow,  and  it  is  to  be  then  decomposed 
by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
fiquor  IS  colorless,  and  leaves,  by  evapo- 
ration tn  vacuo  over  potash,  tannin  in 
hard,  lif^t-ydlowish,  and  transparent 
scales,  which,  when  exposed  to  tne  air, 
and  particulariy  to  the  sunbeam,  assume 
a  deeper  yellow  color.  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent; dissolves  in  water  with  the 
greatest  fiuality,  and  may  be  readily  re- 
duced to  powder.  Exactly  saturated 
compounds  of  tannin  with  acids  have  no 
sour  taste,  but  apurely  astrinffont  one.  In 
the  pure  state,  they  are  usualfy  very  solu- 
ble m  vrater,  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
firom  it  except  by  a  great  excess  of  ackl. 
Tannin  forms,  with  the  salifiable  bases, 
very  remarkable  compounds:  that  with 
potash  or  ammonia  in  the  neutral  state  is 
out  slightljr  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
cartn :  it  dissolves  in  boiling  vaster,  and 
separates  firom  it,  on  cooling,  in  the  shape 
or  a  powder,  which,  when  drained  on  a 
filter,  pressed  and  dried,  has  quite  the  as- 
pect of  an  inorsanic  earthv  salt,  and  is 
permanent  m  me  an*.  The  compound 
vrithsoda  has  the  same  appearance ;  but 
it  is  much  more  soluble.  It  is  known 
that  tannin  precipitates  solution  of  tartar 
emetic.  This  precipitate  is  remarkable 
fix>m  a  portion  of  uie  tannin  taking,  m 
the  salt,  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 


Proportion  ^  Tamdn  in  d^fenni  vegeUMe  ProducU, 


SubitaaoM. 

In  480  pans. 

In  about  8<».|Ia  100  iwiti. 

WhitA  inner  bulk  of  old  oak t 

73 
77 
63 
79 
19 
14 
16 

90 

Htl 

u        u        u       young  oak, 

•        «        «        Spanish  chestnut, 

«        <«        «       Leicester  willow 

MkMle  bark  of  oak,  ............... 

«       «         Spuiiflli  chestnut, 

«       «         Leicester  willow, 

— 
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Entire  bark  of  oak^ 

<<        M  Spanish  chestnut, 

"        "         Leicester  willow,  . 

«        **         ehn, 

"        «         coimnon  willow,  • 
Sicilian  sumach,  ....*...., 

Malaxasumach, 

Souchong  tea, 

Green  tea, 

liojnbay  catechu, 

Bengal        do.     

Nutria, 

Bark  of  oak  cut  in  winter,  .... 

^        beech, , 

"        elder, 

^       plum-tree, 

Bark  of  the  trunk  of  willow, ... 

"                   "         eycamore, .  . 
Bark  of  birch, , 

<(        cherry-tree, 

^        poplar, 

«         hazel, 

**        ash, 

Oak  cut  in  spring, 

Bark  of  alder, 

((        weeding  willow, 

^        Virgmian  sumach,  •  .  .  .  , 

''       green  oak, 

^       rose  chestnut  of  America, . 

^       sumach  of  Carolina, .  .  .  , 


In^aOpam.    tn»boMteo«.  blMptfto. 


29 

„,^ 

_ 

21 

»« 

«_ 

33 

109 



13 

28 



11 





78 

158 

— 

79 



.^ 

48 



— 

41 

»_ 

• 

261 

«_ 



231 





127 



46 

— 

30 

— 

~. 

31 

— 

— 

41 

— 

— 

58 

— 

— 

52 

— 

53 

— 

— 

54 

— 

— 

59 

— 

— 

76 

— 



79 

— 

_ 

82 



..^ 

108 







36 



«_ 

16 



._ 

10 



-_» 

10 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 
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The  most  important  property  of  tannin, 
amoiiff  those  above  mentioned,  is  that  dis- 
play ed  in  its  relation  to  animal  gelatine. 
They  combine  with  much  facility,  form- 
ing, from  a  state  of  solution,  a  soft,  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  which,  on  drying,  be- 
comes nard  and  brittle:  this  has  been 
called  tanno'gdatine.  The  combination 
is  not  always  established  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  varies  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  substances ;  nor  is  the 
compound  in  all  cases  insoluble  in  water. 
When  the  gelatine  is  only  slightly  in 
excess,  it  consists'  of  54  gelatme  and 
4G  tanuin:  when  there  is  a  large  ex- 
cess of  gelatine,  the  compound  isredis^ 
solved.  On  the  formation  of  this  combi- 
nation, the  art  of  ianning  depends.  The 
skin  of  an  animal,  when  freed  fix)m  the 
hair,  epidermis  and  cellular  fibre  (which 
is  done  principallv  by  the  action  of  lime), 
consists  chiefly  or  indurated  gelatine.  By 
immersion  in  the  tan  liquor,  which  is  an 
infusion  of  bark,  the  combination  of  the 
tannin  with  the  organized  gelatine,  which 
foniis  the  animal  fibre,  is  slowly  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin  and  gel- 
atine not  being  soluble  in  water,  and  not 


liable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  rendered 
dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  subject 
to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it  woald 
otherwise  soon  undergo.  To  render  it 
equal  throughout  the  whole  substance  of 
the  skin,  the  action  of  the  tan  liquor  mu»c 
be  gradual ;  and  hence  the  tanning  is  per- 
formed by  successive  immersions  of  the 
skin  in  liquors  of  different  strength.  Sir 
H.  Da\iy  observes,  that  leather,  slowly 
tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  bark,  appears 
to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer 
and  stronger  than  when  tanned  by  dense 
infusions ;  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  ex- 
tractive matter  which  they  imbibe.  Tfads 
principle,  therefore,  affects  the  quality  of 
the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
galls,  whicA  contain  a  great  deal  of  tan- 
pin,  make  a  hard  leather,  and  liable  to 
crack,  from  their  deficiency  of  extractive 
matter.  Hides  increase  in  weight  during 
the  process  of  tanning  from  one  fiftii  to 
one  third. 

Tawwino  it  n  mechanical  art,  by  which 
d)o  hides  and  skuis  of  various  animals, 
particularly*  those  of  neat  cattle,  are  con- 
verted into  sole  leather,  appear  leadier, 
harness,  &c.,  by  being  cleansed  of  the 
haur  and  flesh,  and  saturated  with  the 
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tumin  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  oak, 
hemlock,  and  some  other  kiada  of  $>re8t 
treie&  It  is  a  simple  process  to  make 
leather  of  hides  and  bark,  but  probably 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  manulacturing 
operationa  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
leather  that  can  be  made  from  a  given 
quantity  of  hide.  The  process  is  long 
and  laborious.  Time  and  labor  are 
both  materialhr  reduced,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  weight  of  the  leather  increas- 
ed, by  yanous  improvements,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1809;  in  Hamp- 
ahirs  county,  in  Maasachusetts.  The 
improvements  above  alluded  to  are  the 
suDsdtution  of  water  power  for  man- 
ual labor,  in  many  of  the  most  laborious 
parts  of  the  process ;  viz.  to  soften  and 
cleanse  the  hide  preparatoir  to  the  burk 
being  applied  to  it ;  to  ffrind  the  berk ;  to 
move  pumps  for  traunerring  the  decoc-' 
tion  of  the  bark  from  one  vat  to  another 
(much  of  which  is  necessary  to  be  done 
daily  in  an  extensive  tannery],  and  to  roll 
the  leather  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  to 
market ;  also  tiie  least  possible  quantity 
of  lime  is  now  used  to  ftcilitate  getting 
off  the  hair :  this  has  been  found  greatly 
to  add  to  the  weisht  and  auality  of  the 
leather.  The  appfication  or  heat  to  baik 
in  leaches  is  found  to  be  very  important, 
and  more  particulariy  the  application  of 
the  decoction  (usually  termed  Uquor)  to 
the  hide,  rather  than  the  bark,  which  nad 
been  commonly  employed.  In  1839, 
96,960. ades  of^sole  leather  were  tanned 
in  one  establishment  in  the  town  of  Hun- 
ter, Ch-eene  county.  New  York.  They 
wdgfaed  637,413  pounds,  and  were  man- 
ufiictured  with  tne  labor  of  forty-nine 
hands,  and  with  3900  cords  of  baik.  The 
tannery  has  seven  powerful  water-wheels 
adapted  to  its  various  machinery.  Slaugh- 
ter nides  averaged  fifly-siz  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sole  leather  from  one  hun- 
dred of  hide:  best  South  American 
dr^  hides  gained  sixty-one  per  cent  in 
weight,  and  onfinaiy  ones  in  progprtioDd — 
Tannine  is  a  chemical  process  ;  and  un- 
doubte<Sy  the  art  will  go  on  improving 
with  the  progress  of  chemical  science  and 
die  difiimon  of  chemical  knowled^ 

Taisst  (ianaeetum  mdgan).  This  plant 
is  now  natundized^and  pretty  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  17.  States.  It  grows  m 
beds  by  road  mdes,  and  in  waste  places. 
The  stems  are  upright,  branchmg,  and 
about  two  fbet  high  ;  the  leaves  doubly 
pinnate,  and  indsely  serrate,  and  of  an 
agreeable  aspect  It  bek»gs  to  the  com- 
posiiif.  The  floweis  are  yeUow  buttons, 
disposed  in  alarge,  upri^t  corymb.  The 


whole  plant  has  a  strong  and  penetrating 
odor,  acreeable  to  some  persons,  and  an 
extremely  bitter  taste.  It  contains  an 
acrid  volatile  oil,  is  stimulant  and  caimi- 
native,  and  the  decoction  and  seeds  are 
recommended  as  anthelmintic  and  sudo- 
rific. The  young  leaves  are  sbredd^ 
down,  and  employed  to  give  cokMr  and 
flavor  to  puddings;  they  are  also  used  in 
omelets  and  cakes,  and  those  of  the  curied 
variety  for  garnishing. 
Tantautb.  (See  CWtmiHte.) 
Tahtalum.  (See  CbliiNiUiim.) 
TAirTAi.U8,  son  of  Jupiter,  anakinc  of 
Sipylus,in  Pbrygia,  vras  a  fiivorite  of  the 
sods,  who  often  visited  him,  until  he  for- 
feited thehr  fiivor  by  his  arropnce.  Tra- 
dition does  not  agree  as  to  his  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  oflended  Jupi- 
ter by  his  perfidy ;  acccndmg  to  another, 
he  stole  away  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
from  heaven ;  and  a  third  story  is,  that 
he  murdered  his  ovm  son  Pelopa^  and 
served  him  up  for  some  of  the  gods. 
The  same  divenity  prevails  in  regard  to 
his  punishment  He  b  sometimes  de- 
scribed ss  having  a  huge  stone  suspended 
over  his  head,  which  constantly  threatens 
to  foil  and  crush  him,  and  fit>m  which  he 
cannot  flee.  But  die  more  common  ac- 
count represents  him  as  standing  up  to 
his  throat  in  water,  with  the  most  deli- 
cious firuils  hanging  over  his  head,  which, 
when  he  attempts  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst  or  to  appease  nis  raging  hunger, 
elude  his  grasp.  From  this  frble  comes 
the  Engliflh  expression  to  tantaKEe. 

Tafsstet  ;  a  kind  of  woven  hangings 
of  wool  and  silk,  finequendy  raised  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver,  representing 
figures  of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  his- 
torical subjects.  &c.  This  species  of  cur- 
tain-covermg  ror  walls  vras  Imovm  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  countries  at  an 
extremely  remote  era.  The  most  gro- 
tesque compositions  and  ftntastic  combi- 
natioDS  were  commonly  selected  fbr  the 
display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  hi  this 
department  of  Oriental  art,  which  was 
afterwards  imported  mto  Greece.  From 
these  composidonsthe  elegant  Gredcsare 
supposed,  oy  B6ttiger,  to  &ve  taken  their 
ideas  of  griffins,  centaurs,  &c  At  len|th 
the  refined  taste  of  Athens  became  visi- 
ble in  the  structure  of  tapestries.  The 
old  grotesque  comlnnatioiis  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  covmed  their  surfhees,  but 
were  confined  to  the  borders  only;  and 
the  centre  received  more  regular  and 
systematic  representations.  In  modem 
times,  this  description  of  embroideiy  has 
been  executed  widi  very  great  succeo^ 
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and  has  often  employed  die  talents  of  the 
£^rcatcst  masters  in  the  art  of  painting. 
in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Arras  (whence 
the  term  arra8y  signifying  iaputry\  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  art  was  practised  with  uncommon 
skill ;  and  tapestries  were  executed  there 
afler  the  masterly  designs  of  Raffiielle 
in  l^is  cartoons,  {a,  v.)  This  art  was 
introduced  into  England  by  William 
Sheldon,  near  the  end  of  Henry  VIII's 
reign.  In  1619,  a  manu&cture  was 
established  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  by 
sir  Eras.  Crane,  who  received  £2000 
from  James  I,  to  encourage  the  desigA. 
The  first  manufacture  of  tapestiy  at  Paris 
was  set  up  under  Henry  iV,  in  1606  or 
1607,  by  several  artists  whom  that  mon- 
arch bvited  from  Flanders.  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  European  tapes- 
tiy manu&ctures  was  that  of  the  Gobelins 
(q.  v.),  instituted  under  Louis  XIV,  which 
Bent  forth  very  beautiful  cloths,  remarka- 
ble for  strength,  for  elesance  of  design, 
and  happy  clK)ice  of  colors.  The  finest 
paintings  were  copied,  and  eminent  paint- 
ers employed  in  making  designs.  For  a 
lonff  wnile  Gobelin  tapestry  was  the  most 
cosuy  and  favorite  method  of  hanging  the 
walls  of  chambers.  The  texture  of  tapes- 
try is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  finer  carpetings ;  but  the  minuteness 
of  the  constituent  parts  causes  the  sight 
of  the  texture  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
effect  of  the  piece.  (See  Carpets^  and 
Hautdisst,) 

Tapeworm,  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
worms  which  infest  the  bowels  of  beasts, 
and  also  of  man,  has  its  name  fix>m  the 
broad,  fiat,  ribbon-like  appearance  of 
each  articulation  and  of  the  whole  body, 
which  is  composed  of  these .  articulations. 
Brcmser  makes  two  species — titma  and 
boikiyocqfhalua — ^both  of  which  were  for- 
merly united  in  one  species,  under  the 
name  of  Utmcu .  One  kind  of  both  spe- 
cies appears  in  the  human  body ;  namely, 
1.  t<Bma  ioUum,  the  single  or  long- 
limbed  chainworm,  in  which  the  organs 
of  generation  are  found  on  one  ade  of 
evexy  articulation;  it  is  the  kind  most 
commonly  met  with  in  Germanv,  France 
and  England;  2.  hothnfocephciui  latus^ 
the  proper  or  broad  tapeworm,  in  which 
the  sexual  organs  are  found  on  the  flat 
side  of  the  articulations.  It  is  met  with 
only  uk  Russia,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and 
some  parts  of  France,  and  causes  little 
pain.  Both  kinds  often  roach  the  length 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  usually  only 
detached  parts  pass  firom  the  body,  but 
oot  that  whicli  has  the  head ;  before  thia 


has  passed  away,  the  worm  reproduces 
itself  and,  moreover,  what  was  ibrmeriy 
doubted,  several  tapeworms  are  often  met 
with  in  one  intestinal  canal.  The  symp- ' 
toms  of  the  tapeworm  are  a  peculiar,  sud- 
den sensation  of  pricking  in  the  stomach, 
oppression,  and  undulatoiy  motions  in  the 
aodomen,  anxiety,  cramps,  swoons,  &c, ; 
but  all  these  symptoms  are  uncertain,  and 
only  the  actual  passing  of  pieces  of  the 
worm  fix>m  the  body  is  a  certain  proof 
of  its  existence.  ^  The  cure  is  dimcult, 
and  requires  an  experienced  physician. 

Tapioca,    (See  Manioc.) 

Tapir.  The  American  tapir,  when  full 
grown,  is  six  feet  in  total  length,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  in  height.  In  gen- 
eral form  it  resembles  the  hog;  but  the 
legs  are  rather  longer  in  proportion,  and 
the  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  small  mova- 
ble proboscis.  The  fi>re  feet  have  four 
toes,  and  the  hind  ones  three  only.  Tlio 
eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  ears 
long  and  pointed ;  the  skin  thick,  and 
covered  with  scattering,  short, alky  hairs; 
the  tail  short,  and  sh^htly  hairy.  The 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  horse.  It  is 
the  largest  animal  of  South  America,  and 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  that  conUnent, 
though  most  abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  ft  shuns  the  habitatioDa 
of  men,  and  leads  a  solitaiy  life  in  the 
interior  of  the  forests,  in  moist  situationaii 
but  selects  for  its  abode  a  place  somewhat 
elevated  and  dry.  Bv  travelling  always 
the  same  rouncis,  it  rorras  beaten  pathsi 
which  are  very  conspicuous.  It  comes 
out  only  in  the  night,  or  during  rainy- 
weather,  and  resorts  to  the  marshes.  Its 
ordinary  pace  is  a  sort  of  trot ;  but  it 
sometimes  gallops,  though  awkwardly,  and 
with  the  head  down,  and,  besides,  swims 
with  fkcillty.  In  the  wild  stat&  it  lives  on 
finiits  and  young  branches  of  trees,  but 
when  domekicated,  eats  eveiy  kind  of 
food.  Though  possessed  of  great  strength, 
it  makes  use  or  it  only  for  defence ;  and  its 
disposition  is  mild  and  timid.  The  fiesh 
is  dr^  and  disagreeably  tasted;  but  the 
skin  IS  very  tougn,  and  might  be  applied 
to  useful  purposes.  The  Indian  tapir  has 
only  been  discovered  "within  a  few  years. 
It  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  colors 
are  remarkable.  The  head,  neck,  fiset 
and  tail  are  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
and  tip  of  the  ears  white. 

Taprobana  (with  the  ancients);  the 
name  of  Ceylon. 

Tar  ;  a  well  known  substance  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  pine  by  burning  in  a  close, 
smothering  heaL    Some  of  the  unctuous 
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•pecjos  of  bitumen  are  also  called  mineral 
iar.  (See  BUumen.)  The  tar  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
U.  States,  on  account  of  the  latter  being 
prepared  from  dead  wood,  while  the 
nxrmer  is  procured  from  trees  recently 
felled.  The  mode  practised  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  precisely  that  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  andDioscorides, 
08  in  use  in  ancient  Greece.  A  conical 
cavity  is  made  in  the  ground,  with  a  cast- 
iron  pan  at  bottom,  Srom  which  leads  a 
funnel  The  bUlels  of  wood  are  thrown 
into  this  cavity,  and,  being  covered  with 
turf,  are  slowly  burnt  without  flame.  The 
tar  which  exudes  during  combustion  is 
conducted  off  through  the  funnel  above- 
mentioned  into  barrels,  which  are  imme- 
diately bunged,  and  fit  for  exportation. 
Tar  River.  (See  Pamlico.) 
Taraittula.  (See  w^endir.) 
Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  outside 
package,  that  contains  such  eoods  as  can- 
not be  unpacked  without  detriment;  or 
for  the  papers,  threads,  bands,  &c.,  that 
enclose  or  bind  any  goods  imported  loose, 
or  which,  thou^  imported  in  casks, 
chests,  &C.,  yet  cannot  be  unpacked,  and 
weighed  net 

TxKnfWU  (Tapmc)}  an  old  Greek  colo- 
ny in  Lower  Italy,  founded  by  Lacedfe- 
monian  Parthenii,  700  B.  C.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful 
cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  for  a  long 
time  defend^  its  fipeedom  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Romans.  It  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  luxury  and  splendor. 
Pythagoras  found  many  disciples  here, 
and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged.  Ar- 
chytas,  a  mathematician,  was  a  Taren- 
tine.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
Bw  C.  373.  The  haiix>r  of  the  modem 
Taranto  is  choked  up  with  sand ;  but  the 
place  has  some  trade,  and  a  population  of 
14,000  souls.  Marshal  Macdonald  re- 
ceiyed  his  title  of  duke  of  Tarentum 
from  this  place. 
Tareivtum,  Duke  OF.  (SeeJtfac(2(ma^) 
Targum  (interprttaiion,  translation) ;  a 
Chaldee  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Afler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  nad  gradually  become  un- 
intelligible to  the  common  people  (see 
Hebrew  Language,  and  JtwtYi  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  read  or  explain 
the  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues  in  the 
Tulgar  language  of  the  country.  The 
oldest  Targum  is  that  of  Onkelos,  which 
comprises  only  the  pentateuch ;  die  seo- 
ood,  or  that  of  Jonathan,  is  a  version  of 
the  prophets.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  heen  written  about  the  time  of  our 


Savior.  The  third  taroum  is  also  a  ver- 
sion, or  rather  a  para^urase  of  the  law, 
accompanied  with  many  glosses  and  &- 
bles.  The  fourth,  likewise  of  the  law,  is 
called  the  **  Jerusalem  targum,"  because  it 
is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  which 
was  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  The  fifth  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  megHlath  (RuUi,  Esther, 
Ecclcsiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  Lunenta" 
tions) ;  the  sixth,  of  Esther ;  the  seventh^ 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs ;  and 
the  eiffhth,  of  the  Chronicles.  These  six 
are  of  later  origin  and  less  value  than  the 
two  first  mentioned.  Several  of  the  tar- 
gums  are  contained  in  the  polyglot  Bibles. 
(See  Polyglot.) 

Tariff,  or  Tarif  ;  first  a  list  of  certain 
merchandises ;  then  a  list  of  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  This  word,  like 
many  others  used  in  commerce,  is  derived 
from  the  Italian,  in  which  it  is  terj^; 
this  again  comes,  like  several  other  ex- 
pressions relating  to  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion, firom  the  East  In  Persian,  it  is  tarif. 
In  Arabian,  the  verb  or/*  signifies  to  Anour, 
which  in  the  second  form  becomes  iar\fi 
signifying  to  make  known.  The  substan- 
tive derived  from  the  verb  therefore  signi- 
fies notification. 

Tarleton,  general,  is  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  into  whose  coont- 
ing-house  he  was  introduced ;  but  a  regi- 
ment being  raised  in  that  town,  Mr.  Tarte- 
ton  quitted  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  todt 
a  commisnon  m  that  regiment,  in  which 
he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
America,  he  very  much  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage,  and  was  allowed 
to  raise  a  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called 
a  legion.  He  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  this  capicity  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his  mtrepidity 
as  a  partisan ;  but  a  defeat  which  he  met 
with  from  the  American  general  Sum- 
ter, did  not  speak  much  in  fovor  of  his 
talents  as  a  generaL  On  his  retuin,  he 
published  a  lustory  of  the  Campaign  in 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  America,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  con- 
duct At  the  peace,  he  went  on  half-pay. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to,  and  favored  with  the  con- 
fidence o(  the  heir-iqpperent,  of  whom 
he  was,  for  some  time,  a  constant  com- 
panion. He  also,  by  the  interest  of  his 
family,  obtained  a  seat  in  pariiament,  for 
his  native  place,  Liverpool,  and  whflis  in 
the  hou^  he  warmly  entered  mto  the 
opposition,  with  whom  the  prince  then 
acted.  Wliile  a  member,  he  published  a 
Speech  intended  to  have  been  spdten  ; 
and,  in  1810,  a  Speech,  which  he  did 
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speak.  He  has  rieen  regularly  in  the 
army  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  to  the 
eommand  of  the  eighth  regiment  of  dra- 
soons,  and  to  be  goyemor  of  Berwick. 
General  Tarleton  married  a  lady  of  the 
Bertie  ftmily,  which  has  connected  him 
with  the  houaee  of  Cholmondeley  and 
Salisbury. 
Tarn;  a  department  of  France.    (See 


TAiur  BT  Garonhe  ;  a  department  of 
France.    (See  DepwrtmeiiU.) 

Taroc  ;  a  game  at  canu,  peibapa  the 
most  intereadng,  but  also  the  most  diffi- 
cult It  is  ^yed  with  seventy-eight 
cards,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Cwentj|r-two  trumps  or  iarocM  in  it,  the 
most  important  of  whi<^  is  the  txcun. 
If  caids,  as  is  said,  are  an  invention  of 
the  Arabians,  and  earned  by  them  to 
Spun,  or  by  the  cruaaden  to  Italy,  &C., 
the  French  and  Gtorman  carda^  and  the 
games  founded  on  them,  must  be  explain- 
ed from  national  customs ;  but  the  taroc 
would  seem  to  have  remained  in  a  great 
dwse  ftithfUlto  its  Oriental  origin.  The 
dimsrence  between  the  taroc-cards  and 
the  common  French  consists  in  those 
twenty-two  tarocs  and  four  others,  be- 
tween the  queen  and  knave,  called  cavaU, 

Tarpawlins;  a  broad  piece  of  can- 
vase^  well  daubed  with  tar,  and  used  to 
cover  the  hatehvrays  of  a  ship  at  sea,  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  tne  rain  or 
sea-water  which  may  at  times  rush  over 
Che  decks. 

Tarpkia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpehis,  the 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  prom- 
ised to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the 
Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her  their 
gold  bracelets^  or,  as  sm  expressed  it, 
what  ihey  carried  on  their  left  hands. 
The  Sabines  consented,  and,  as  they  en- 
tered the  sates,  threw  not  only  their  brace- 
lets, but  meir  shields,  upon  Tarpeia,  who 
was  crushed  under  the  vrei{[fat.  She  was 
buried  in  the  capitol,  which,  from  her, 
was  called  the  Tarpeian  rodt ;  and  there 
Roman  malefiustora  were  afterwards 
thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 

TAR<iuiNiv8,Ludus,  sumamed  Priscui, 
or  the  JESMer,  Mb  klnc  of  Rome,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  of  Corinth,  who  settled 
at  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria.  His  wife,  Tan- 
aquil,  urged  him  to  repair  to  Rom&  where 
he  ingn&ited  lumself  both^  with  the  king 
Ancus  Martins  and  the  people ;  and  the 
former  conferred  on  him  tne  -guardiandiip 
of  his  two  sons.  These  he  supeneded  on 
their  lather's  death,  and  proctured  the  suf- 
firagesofthe  people  for  himsel£  Hisfust 
step  was  to  admit  two  hondred  plebeians 


into  the  senate ;  after  which  he  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Latins,  and,  having  finally 
defeated  a  confederacy  between  them  and 
the  Sabines  and  Etrurians,  obliged  them 
to  sue  fer  peace.  For  this  success,  he 
was  honorea  with  a  trium[)h ;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  spoils  of  war  in  erecting  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (See  Cireut,)  A  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Etrurian  tribes  against 
the  Romans  fellowed,  which,  after  a  war 
of  nine  yean*  duration,  terminated  in  the 
Etrurians  acknowled^ng  him  for  their 
sovereign.  Tarquin  enclosed  the  city 
with  walls^  and  constructed  those  cele- 
brated sewers,  which,  even  at  the  snnmiit 
of  tlM  Roman  rolendor,  were  viewed  with 
admiration.  (See  CtoacA)  A  new  war 
breaking  out  vrith  the  Sabines,  he  obliged 
them  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surreikler 
of  all  theur  feitresses.  Tarquin,  who  had 
vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva, now  commenced  it  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  thus  founded  the  princinal  seat  of 
the  Roman  religion.  (See  CoptM.)  He  had 
reached  his  ei^tieth  year,  when  the  sons 
of  Ancus  procured  his  assassination  (B.  C. 
576).  Tanaquil  kept  his  death  a  secret 
untd  the  succession  was  secured  to  her 
son-in-law.— ^SSernttf  TuUiui  TVirgumna, 
named  Sti^ainu,  or  the  Proudf  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  grandson  to  Tarquinius 
PriscuB.  Servius  TuUius  married  his  two 
daughters  to  the  brothera  Aruns  and  Tar- 
quin ;  the  latter  of  whom  vras  violent  and 
ambitious,  while  his  brother  was  mild  and 
unaspiring.  Their  charactera  vrere  re- 
versed in  theur  respective  vrives.  The 
tragical  deaths  of  Aruns  and  the  vrife  of 
Tarquin,  and  a  criminal  union  between 
the  latter  and  his  sister-in-law  TuUia,  fol- 
lowed, and,  finally,  the  murder  of  Servi- 
us, and  the  accession  of  Tarquin  to  the 
soverei^ty.  B.  C.  534.  He  supported  bis 
usurpation  oy  a  band  of  foreign  mereena- 
ries ;  many  of  the  senatora  went  into  ban- 
ishment, and  the  plebeians  feund  the  yoke 
Sress  as  hardly  on  themselves.  He  un- 
ertook  a  war  against  the  Volscians,  as 
also  sffBinst  the  M>ines,  and  was  victori- 
ous in  Dotb  instances.  Returning  to  Rome, 
he  twice  triumphed,  and  empk>yed  the 
idle  populace  in  finidunff  the  great  circus 
and  sewera  commenced  by  ms  mndfii- 
ther.  It  was  in  the  rmgn  of  this  Tarquin 
that  the  Sibylline  booln  were  brought  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  fer  many  years 
resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  supersti- 
tion or  state  policy.  Brutus  (q.  v.),  ta- 
king advantai^  of  the  anger  of  the  people 
by  the  unbiqipy  fete  of  Lucretia  (q.  v.), 
procured  a  decree  fer  the  banishment  of 
TWquin  and  his  sons;  and  the  king,  at 
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the  age  of  seventy-^x  (R,  C.  509),  was 
obiig^  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  take 
refuge  in  Etruria.  The  Tarquins  interest- 
ed some  of  the  neighboring  states  in  their 
favor,  and  Porsenna,  kiog  of  the  Clusini, 
an  Etrurian  tribe,  invested  Rome  in  tlieir 
behalf,  but,  discovering  treachery  in  then* 
conduct,  renounced  their  cause.  The 
Latins  also  took  aiins  in  their  favor ;.  but 
the  new  republic  finally  tritimphed  over 
all  its  enemies.  Tarqum  at  length,  hav- 
ing seen  all  liis  sons  perish  in  the  field, 
retired  to  Cuinie,  where  he  died  in  the 
Diuetieth  year  of  his  age^  and  the  four- 
teentli  of  his  exile.  (For  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  tlie  liistory  of  the  Tarc{uins,  as 
here  given,  see  Nicbuhr's  Hikonf  of 
Bome^ 

Tarragona  (anciently  Ihrraco);  a  town 
in  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  Ion.  1^  IS'  E.; 
kt.  41''  Sy  N. ;  population,  7500.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
^  sunrouuded  witli  walls  and  turrets,  and 
has  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral.  Un- 
der the  Romans,  it  was  the  capital  of  tlie 
X>rovince  Tamconensis^  and  was,  at  one 
time,  one  of  the  chief  cities,  of  Spain.  In 
516,  a  council  was  held  here.  It  was  be- 
fiiefied  and  sacked,  in  1811,  by  the  French, 
under  marshal  Suchet. 

Tarras.    (See  CemenU,) 

Tarsds,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Capitol  of  Ciiicia,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus.  It 
was  adorned  bv  a  number  of  magnificent 
temples,  as  well  as  with  a  ^mnasium  and 
theatre.  Its  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  city  rose 
to  such  distinction  as  to  rival  Athens,  An- 
tiocb  and  Alexandria  in  wealth  and 
grandeur,  as  well  as  in  tlie  arts  and  sci- 
ences. It  is  venerable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Sl  Paul.    It  is  now  a  poor  village^ 

Tarsus  op  Birds.    (See  Omi^oloffy.) 

Tartaolia  ;  a  ^mask  in  the  Neapohtan 
comedy. 

Tartar,  Cream  of.  (See  Cream  of 
Tartar.) 

Tartaric  Acid.  This  acid^  as  it  ex- 
ists in  vegetableSi  is  usually  combined  with 
potash,  forming  a  salt  with  an  excess  of 
acid — ^the  super-tartrate  or  bi-tartrote  of 
potash.  This  salt  is  deposited  in  consid- 
erable quantity  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape  during  its  conversion  into  wine,  or 
rather  from  the  wijpe/during  the  slow  fer- 
•  mentation  which  it  suffers  in  the  cask. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the 
fermentative  process,  but  exists  before 
this  in  the  juice  of  die  grape,  and  is  mere- 
ly s^Darated.  It  iJso  exists  in  other  fruits, 
liarticularly  la  the  tamarind,  of  w^hich  it 


forms  a  considerable  part.  As  deposited 
from  wine,  it  is  impure,  having  mingled 
with  it  colormg  matter  and  tartrate  of 
liibe.  In  this  state,  it  forms  the  crude 
tartar  of  commerce,  named  tDhite  or  red 
tartaTy  according  to  its.  color.  It  is  purifi- 
ed by  boiling  it  m  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  fine  clay,  which  at- 
tracts the  coloring  matter.  !By  evapora- 
tion, it  is  obtained  crystallized,  forminc 
the  purified  tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of 
tartar  of  the  shops.  From  this  salt  the 
tartaric  acid  is  obtained,  by  adding  to  a 
solution  of  the  super-tartrate  of  potash  in 
boilmg  water,  camnate  of  lime  in  pow- 
der, as  long  as  any  efi!ervescence  is  excit- 
ed :  the  tartrate  of  lime  which  is  formed 
and  precipitated,  being  well  washed,  is 
decomposed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
equal  in  weight  to  the  chalk  that  had  been 
employed,  previously  diluted  with  half  its 
weiffht  of  water,  digesting  them  with  a 
moderate  heat :  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate, which,  being  of  sparing  solubility, 
IS  separated,  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  and,  by  evaporation, 
is  obtained  in  a  crystallized  form.  The 
crystals  are  tables  or  prisms,  white,  and 
nearly  transparent  Tneur  taste  is  sour, 
and  they  deeply  redden  vegetable  blues. 
They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  form 
a  solution  so  concentrated  as  to  have  an 
oily  appearance.  By  the  action  of  veiy 
strong  nitric  acid,  tartaric  acid  is  convert- 
ed into  oxalic  acid.  The  crystals  are 
composed  of  acid  66  and  water  9  in  75 
parts.  The  acid  appears  to  be  composed 
of 

Hydrogen, 4.48 

Carbon, 35,82 

Oxygen, 59.70 

100.00 

Tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  by  beat, 
afifording,  among  other  products,  a  white 
sublimate,  which  is  a  peculiar  acid,  nam- 
ed, fiom  its  origin,^  puro-fartaric  acidy 
which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
acetic  acid  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  oily  matter.  Tartaric  acid  combines 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  salts 
named  tartrates.  The  acid  appears  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  enter  into 
combination  with  more  than  one  base,  and 
to  form  ternary  salts.  It  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  form  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  umtmff  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 
forms  sduble  compounds.  Tartrate  of 
potash  is  usually  formed  by  neutralizing 
the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bi-tartrate,^the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  potash*    From 
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its  afimity  tp  water,  it  is  not  easily  ciys- 
taliized,  but,  by  a  slow  evaporatioii,  affords 
four-sided  prisms.  It  is  deliquescent  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  veiry  soluble  m 
water,  whence  its  name,  akio^  of  9ohMt 
tartar.  Tartrate  of  soda  is  soluble  and 
cnrstallizable.  A  triple  salt,  the  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda,  tbrmeriy  named  Ro- 
chetu  foft,  is  fonned  by  neutralizinff  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, by  adding  ciubonate  of  soda.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water.  Tartaric  acid  acts  on 
some  of  the  metals,  and  it  mar  be  com- 
bined with  the  oxides  of  all  of  them  b^ 
double  affinity.  By  employing  the  Im- 
tartrate  of  potash  to  act  on  these  oxides, 
ternary  compounds  are  obtained.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  formed 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  It  has 
long  been  known,  in  medical  practice,  un- 
der the  name  of  tartar  emehe^  as  one  of 
the  mildest  and  most  manageable  of  the 
antimonial  preparations.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  three  parts  of  the  brown  oxide 
(obtained  hv  deflagrating  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony with  nitre)  with  four  parts  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  in  33  parts  of  water  for 
half  an  hour:  the  solution,  when  strained, 
is  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Tartarus,  in  the  eariiest  mytholc 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  kingdom  of  the  dc 
the  infomal  regions  in  general,  or  the 
realm  of  the  suMerranean  Jupiter — ^Pluto. 
(See  Cemetery,)  At  a  later  period,  it  was 
limited  to  that  pert  of  the  imeroal  regions 
in  which  the  Titans  and  the  damned 
were  confined.  It  was  represented  as  a 
dark  and  gloomy  region,  surrounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  and  encircled  by  the  fieiy 
river  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  the  stream  of 
lamentation^and  Acheron.  We  find  a  de- 
scription of  Tartarus  in  Hesiod,  one  of  the 
earhest  Greek  poets ;  and  Virgil  (JEn,  vi, 
577)  paints  the  norron  of  the  place.  Here 
lay  the  monstrous  Tityos  (who  attempted 
to  violate  Latona),  stretching  over  nine 
acres,  while  two  vultures  incessantly 
gnawed  his  tiver;  here  Sisyphus  roUed  a 
ponderous  stone;  Ixion  revolved  on  his 
wheel ;  Tantalus  was  tormented  with 
inextinguishable  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  Dwaids  toiled  in  vain  to  fill  their 
sieves  fit>m  the  waters  of  the  Lethe. 
^See,  also,  the  article  Hieroghfphia,  divis- 
ion Egyfiian  Jifyihology.) 

Taetaet,  TAKTAas.  The  old  £Mgra- 
pbers  divided  the  countrv  of  the  Tartars 
mto  European  or  Little  Tutaiy,  and  Asi- 
atic or  Great  Tartaij.  The  fimner  com- 
prised those  countnes  round  the  Black 
sea  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Nogay 


Tartars,  and  the  Budshiac  Tartars,  or 
Bessarabians,  and  a  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester. 
But  since  these  oistricts  have  been  an- 
nexed to  Russia  (1784),  the  name  has 
gone  out  of  use ;  uid  they  constitute  the 

Kvemments  of  Tauiida  (q.  v.),  Cherson 
V.)  and  Ekaterinoalav,  which  contain 
several  commercial  cities,  and,  besides 
Tartars,  have  many  Rusnan,  Gredc,  Ger- 
man and  Jewish  colonists  among  their 
population.  Asiatic  Tartaiy,  called,  from 
Its  extent.  Great  Tartaru^  borders  on  the 
Astatic  provinces  of  Russia,  on  Penia, 
Thibet  and  the  Chinese  empira  The 
northern  part  (Dschagatai,  or  Zagatai,  or 
Independent  Tartaiy)  contains  extensive 
steppes,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  no- 
madic tribes,  which  are  governed  by  sep- 
arate khans  (princes),  and  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  diaracter  and  manners :  some 
of  these  khans  are  under  the  protection 
of  Russia.  The  southern  part  is  called 
Greai  BuehariOf  in  which,  among  other 
commercial  cities,  is  Samarcand,  once  the 
residence  of  Timour.  Little  Bucfaaria  is 
subject  to  China.  (See  Bucharia.)  The 
whole  of  Cential  Asia,  to  the  west  of 
Dschagatai,  is  often  improperiy  stvled 
CkineH  Tartary,  This  eiror  arises  Aom 
the  confusion  of  the  Mongol  and  Man- 
tchoo  tribes,  who  roam  over  these  regioos, 
with  the  T^utars,  with  whom  they  hawe 
no  affinity.  (See  MMgote,  Caimue$j  and 
Mandehuree.)  The  proper  TsrtarB,  or, 
more  correctly,  Tatar9,  are  divided  into 
numerous  branches,  and,  under  different 
names,  occupy  a  large  extent  of  territoiy 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Their  tnie  name  w 
Turkic  or  Turanmamu,  that  of  Tatar  be- 
ing, according  to  some,  a  Chinese  teii|i 
for  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia, 
and;  according  to  othem,  the  name  of  a 
Mongol  tribe.  Once  the  terror  of  their 
neii^bors,  and  not  widiout  civilization, 
some  traces  and  monuments  of  which 
still  exist,  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
subject  to  foreign  masters.  Some  tribes 
continue  to  preserve  their  independence, 
occupying  regions  too  banen  to  ofier  any 
temptation  to  conquerors,  or  too  remote 
to  be  easily  acoeasiole;  but  these  cireum- 
stances,  which  have  proteeted  them  fit>m 
the  arms  of  forngn  conquerors,  have  also 
prevented  them  mm  being  much  visited 
by  tnvellera ;  and  little  is  known  of  them 
and  of  their  country.  The  Tartar  popu- 
lation in  Rtisria  amounts  to  about  three 
million  souls,  residing  chiefly  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  in  stationary  habitations, 
and  occupied  vrith  a^ricuhure:  they  are 
peaceful  and  industrious  in  their  Imbita. 
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Some  Tutar  cokmies  are  distributed 
among  the  RiuBiaii  viUages  in  tbegoveni- 
nienta  of  Orenburg,  KiSan  and  Tx>bo]flk, 
and  several  hordes  are  independent  allies 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  iWani  consist 
of  several  branches;  the  Tartars  proper, 
the  Nogays,  the  Bashkira,  the  Kimiises, 
Yakoutea,  and  Teleutee.     The  Tartan 

Cper  are  descendants  of  the  two  great 
des  which  the  successors  of  Gengis 
Khan  established  in  Siberia  and  en  tibe 
Volga.  They  coraprise  the  tribes  of  Kasan, 
Aatrachan  and  Taurida.  They  still  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  national  phvnognorov. 
The  true  Tartar  is  well  formed,  of  middle 
size,  slender,  with  small,  but  lively  and 
expressive  eyes,  and  of  decent  and  even 
dignified  demeanor:  he  is  fhuikj  kind, 
iKMpitable,  peaceful,  courageous,  fond  of 
instruction  and  of  the  arta,  agriculture  and 
mechanical  occupation.  Tro  females  are 
not  without  grace  and  bmuty.  About 
one  fifth  of  these  Tartars  have  embraced 
the  Christian  religion ;  the  rest  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Some  of  them  still  live  in 
tents^  and  lead  a  wandering  lifo.  The 
Siberian  Tartars  have  intermixed  with 
other  races,  and  lost  much  of  their  na- 
tional peculiaridr:  some  of  them  are  sta- 
tionary, and  cultivate  the  ground;  but  the 
most  of  them  are  nomads :  theyare  either 
heathens  or  Mohammedans.  The  Nogay 
Tartars^  who  dwell  on  the  Cuban  and 
the  Volga,  and  in  some  other  districts,  are 
Mohammedans,  and  chiefly  lead  a  wan- 
dering life:  th^  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Tartan  proper  m  civilization  and  personal 
appearance.  The  Bashkira  are  m  a  still 
lower  condition :  they  wander  in  summer, 
and  dwell  in  villages  and  wooden  huts  in 
winter.  (See  BaMn.)  The  Kurghises, 
who  inhabit  the  great  steppe  of  Orenburg, 
breed  cattle,  live  in  tents,  are  Mohamme- 
dans, and  resemble  the  true  Tartan  more 
neariy  than  the  last  mentioned  tribes. 
(See  SSrgkiieB.)  The  Yakoutes  and  T^ 
leutes  are  f^w  m  number,  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  worship  idok,  and  are  altogether 
in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  The  Bu- 
charians,  who  are  found  in  Russia,  live  in 
citiea  and  villager*  and  are  industrious 
workmen.  (See  T\ircomamaj  and  Um- 
6edb.) 

TAHTiiff,  CKuseppe,  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  a  native  of  Pirano,  in  the 
province  of  Isdria,  was  bom  in  1693.  His 
ndier  gave  him  an  expensive  education, 
with  the  view  of  qualifying  him  to  follow 
the  law  as  his  profession,  and  had  bun 
also  instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments 
ofasentleman.  Among  them  music  vras 
not  forgotten;  but  it  was  not  till  a  secret 


afienalied  fhMn  him  the  afifectionB 
of  his  Iriends,  that  he  thought  of  making 
it  conducive  to  his  support  An  ecclesi- 
astic, connected  with  the  fomily,  procured 
him  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of  his 
convent,  where  an  accident  discovering 
his  retreat,  mattenwere  at  length  accom- 
modated, and  he  vras  enabled  to  settle 
with  his  wifo  at  Venice.  Here  the  exam- 
ple of  the  celebrated  Veracini  excited  in 
him  the  strongest  emulati<m;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  Ancona  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on 
the  violin  in  jR^eater  tranquillity  than  cir- 
cumstances allowed  him  to  enjoy  at  Ven- 
ice. While  thus  occupied,  he  discovered, 
in  1714,  the  phenomenon  of  **the  third 
sound,"  i.  e.  the  resonance  of  a  third  note 
when  the  two  upper  notes  of  a  chord  are 
sounded ;  and,  afrar  seven  yean'  practice, 
obtained  the  situation  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anthony  at 
Padua.  In  this  caj^city  he  continued  to 
act  till  death,  with  increasing  reputation, 
and  deAslining,  finom  devotion  to  his  patron 
saint,  many  ravantageous  ofSen  both  fix)m 
Paris  and  London.  A  singular  story  ia 
told  respecting  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
compositions.  One  nif^t  he  dreamed  that 
he  bad  made  a  compact  with  the  devil, 
and  bound  him  to  his  service.  To  ascer- 
tain the  musical  alnlities  of  his  associate, 
he  me  him  his  violin,  and  denred  him 
to  play  him  a  solo,  which  Satan  executed 
in  so  masteriy  a  manner,  that  Tartini, 
awaking  in  the  ecstasy  which  it  produced, 
and  seizing  his  instrument,  endeavored  to 
recall  the  delicious  sounds.  His  efibrts 
were  so  for  effectual  as  to  produce  the 
piece  generally  admired  under  the  name 
of  the  Devil's  Sonata:  still  the  produc- 
tion was,  in  his  own  estimation,  so  infe- 
rior to  that  which  he  had  heard  in  his 
sleep,  as  to  cause  him  to  declare  that, 
could  he  have  procured  a  subnstence  in 
any  other  line  of  life,  he  should  have 
broken  his  violin  in  despair,  and  renounced 
music  for  ever.  Berides  his  musical  com- 
positions, Tartini  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral treatises  on  the  seience.  His  death 
took  place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

Taetsche;  a  round  shield,  foraieriy 
much  m  use  with  the  Turks.  Perhaps  the 
word  is  of  Slavonic  orifpn,  as  it  still  has 
thia  signification  in  Russian  and  Polish. 

Taktuffb  ;  the  chief  character  in  Mo- 
lly's best  comed^r,  first  playcMl,  in  1664, 
before  Louis  XIV.  Tartune  is  a  hypo-^ 
crite ;  and  the  word  is  at  present  used  to 
designate  such,  not  only  in  French,  but 
also  in  other  knguages.  Some  say  that 
the  eharaeter  of  Tutuffo  depiota  the  con« 
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TARTUFFE— TASSO. 


fwBor  of  Louk  XIV,  father  Lachaise, 
whom  Moli^re  once  saw  eating  truffles 
(in  French,  iartuffes)  with  great  relish. 
Others  say  that  the  poet,  being  at  the 
house  of  the  nuncio,  saw  two  monks 
praying,  apparently  very  devoutly,  when  a 
Savoyard  entering  with  truffles  to  sell,  the 
two  monks  exclaimed  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, O  stgnort,  tariufi!  Utrtvji !  The  lat- 
ter version  does  not  seem  probable.  Mo- 
li^re  had  already  many  enemies  among  tlie 
cleigy,  lawyers  and  physicians;  and  all 
the  tools  atad  bigots  were  a^nst  the  pub- 
lic performance  of  Tartuffe.  Two  years 
Moli^re  applied  in  vain  for  permission  to 
the  court,  the  papal  le^te,  the  prelates, 
&c  At  length  permission  was  of)tained ; 
but  just  as  the  curtahi  was  about  to  rise,  it 
was  prohibited  again,  of  which  Moli^re 
pointedly  informed  the  public  himself 
with  these  words,  referring  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament :  Monsieur  It  presi* 
dent  ne  veut  pas  qu*on  le  joue  !  At  len^h^ 
in  1669,  Moli^re  succeeded  in  bpngmg 
the  play  on  the  stage ;  and  for  three  montlis 
Tartuffe  was  performed  uninterruptedly — 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  its  satire. 

Tasch  ;  Turkish  for  stone,  in  many  ge- 
ographical names. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  a  distinguished  epic 
and  lyric  poet,  whose  £ime  has,  however, 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Torquato, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1493,  and  was  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  educa- 
tion was  contlucted  with  ereat  care ;  and  ho 
not  only  cuhivated  the  lighter  literature, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  studr  of  poli- 
tics. He  had  already  become  known  as 
a  poet  throughout  Italy,  when  Guide  Ran- 
gone,  general  of  the  pope,  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  took  him  mto  his  service,  and 
employed  nim  in  managing  the  most  dif- 
fictut  negotiations  with  Clement  VII  at 
Rome,  and  Francis  I  in  France.  Ber- 
nardo subsequendy  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrawi,  but 
soon  left  her  court,  and  went  firat  to  Pa- 
dua and  then  to  Venice.  Here  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poems,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  of  living 
poets,  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of 
salemo,  engaged  hnn  in  his  service,  in 
1531,  as  secretary,  on  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous terms.  When  the  prince  fol- 
lowed Charles^  V  to  Tunis,  in  a  galley 
equipped  at  his  own  cost,  Tasso  accom- 
panied him,  and,  after  \)is  return,  was 
sent  on  public  business  lo  Spain.  In 
1539,  he  married  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Porzia  de'  Rossi,  and  retired,  vrith  the 
consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sorrento,  where 
he  lived  till  1547.    But  the  misfortuaes  of 


his  master,  whose  estates  had  been  seized 
by  Charles  V,  on  account  of  his  oppoffl- 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition 
into  Naples,  involved  Tasso  in  tiie  great- 
est embarrassments.  He  was  compelled 
to  seek  another  place  of  refuge,  and  was 
finally  invited  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Pesaro.  The 
leisure  which  he  now  enjoyeti  -was  em- 
ployed in  finishing  his  Armxdoy  which  he 
published  at  Venice  in  1560.  In  1563, 
the  duke  of  Mantua  engaged  him  in  Ids 
service,  and  appointed  nim  governor  of 
Ostiglia,  where  he  died  in  15G9.  His  re- 
mains were  inten-ed  at  Mantua  under  a 
handsome  monument  erected  by  the  duke, 
with  the  inscription  Ossa  Bemcardi  Tassi; 
but  his  son  Torquato  afterwards  removed 
them  to  Ferrara.  His  chief  work,  wirmi- 
da,  a  romantic  epic,  displays  much  tal- 
ent and  art:  in  the  expression  of  tho 
tender  passions,  in  his  descriptions  of  na- 
ture, in  vivid  delineations  of  adventures 
and  battles,  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry 
are  happily  introduced.  His  lyrical  and 
other  p(>ems,  in  five  books,  are  among  the 
most  charming  productions  of  the  Italian 
musp.  We  have  also  a  Discourse  on  Po- 
etry, and  three  books  of  Letters,  from  his 
pen. 

Tasso,  Torquato.  This  poet,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  immortal  works,  as  well  as  his 
unhappy  fate,  the  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Bernardo  Tasso,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1544,  at  Sorrento.  His  talents  early 
and  rapidly  developed  themselves.  While 
yet  a  littie  child,  he  was  always  grave  and 
sedate.  From  his  seventh  to  liis  tenth 
year,  he  attended  tlie  schools  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  Napled,  and  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  thoroughlv.  He  then 
accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where, 
under  his  superintendence,  he  continued 
his  studies  with  equal  success  for  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  Bergamo,  and, 
six  months  afler,  to  Pesaro,  where  his 
father  had  met  with  a  favorable  reception 
from  the  duke  of  Urbino.  Here  he  shar- 
ed t^e  instruction  of  the  duke's  son.  Ili:s 
fiivbrite  studies  were  philosophy  and  po- 
etry ;  but  he  also  devoted  himscrf  to  math- 
ematics and  chivalrous  exercises.  When 
his  father  resided  at  Venice,  he  remained 
there  with  him  for  a  year,  and  then  went, 
at  the  a^  of  thirteen  years,  to  Padua, 
with  the'mtention  of  studying  law.  But 
his  genius  drew  him  irresistibly  to  poetry, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ^ears,  he 
came  out  with  an  epic  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos  (Rxnaldo^  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este.  Italy  received 
this  work  with  universal  applause;  and 
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his  ftther  eonsented,  after  a  lonff  <^po6i- 
tion,  that  he  should  relinquish  toe  study 
of  the  law.    Torquato  now  devoted  him- 
self with  redoubled  zeal  to  literary  and 
philosophical  studies,  and,  with  this  view, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Bologna.    Here 
he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  plan  of 
an  epic    poem,  which  he  had  already 
formed  in  Padua — the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem under  the  command  of  Godfrey  of 
BouiUon.    But,  in  the  midst  of  these  oc- 
cupations, he  was  unexpectedly  disturbed. 
He  was  falsely  accused  as  the  author  of  a 
satirical   poem  in  circulation,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  judicial  examination*    This 
induced  him  to  leave  Bologna.    He  went 
to  Modena,  and  then  accepted  the  invita- 
tioD  of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  young 
Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  had  founded   an 
academy  in  Padua,  and  wished  to  see 
Tasso  at  the  head  of  it    He  studied  with 
great  assiduity  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
but  stiU  more  that  of  Plato,  towards  whom 
be  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
sympathy.    Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  epic  poem.    How  intently  the 
theory  of  this  species  of  poem  occupied 
him  may  be  seen  by  the  three  dtalo^es 
which  he  then  composed  on  the  subject. 
The  cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este  appointed 
him  a  gentleman  of  his  court,  ana  wished 
that  he  should  be  present  in  Ferrara  at  the 
nuptials  of  his  brother  Alphonso  with  an 
archduchess  of  Austria. ,  TassQ  went,  in 
October,  1565,  and  attended  the  splendid 
JHe9  with  which  those  nuptials  were  cel- 
ebrated.   The  sisters  of  the  duke,  Lucre- 
tia  and  Leonora^  both  indeed  no  longer 
young,  but  beautiful  and  lovely,  gave  the 
poet  their  friendship;  in  particular  the 
latter,  who  presented  him  to  Alphonso. 
This  prince,  who  knew  that  Tasso  wished 
to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in 
an  epic  poem,  received  him  in  a  most 
flattering  manner^  and  wannly  encour- 
aged his  undertakmg,  so  that  the  poet  re- 
turned to  his  labor,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  two  yeanL  and  determined 
to  dedicate  his  work  to  the  duke  Alphon- 
so, and  to  raise  in  it  a  monument  to  the 
fiune  of  the  ducal  house,  from  which  he 
then  enjoyed  such  distinguished  fiivor. 
For  a  short  time  only  be  left  Ferrara  to 
yyml  Padua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Mantua, 
where  be  saw  his  father.    He  returned 
with  increased  celebrity.    The  heart  of 
Tasso  was  much  aflected  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  father;  but  neither 
this  misfortune,  nor  other   distractions, 
prevented  him  from  laboring  every  day  on 
nis  poem,  of  which  he  fiad  finished  eight 
cantos,  when  he  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
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the  cardinal  of  Este  to  France,  in  1571. 
Here  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
Charles  IX,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
court  The  poet  Ronsiard  was  his  friend ; 
and  they  communicated  to  each  other 
their  poetical  labors.  In  the  mean  time, 
Tasso  may  have  expressed  himself  too 
freely  and  unffuardedly  concerning  some 
subjects  which  then  occupied  the  minds 
of  all :  he  lost  the  fiivor  of  the  cardinal, 
and,  m  consequence,  appears  to  have  been 
involved  in  some  embarraasments,  aud 
finally  departed  for  Italy.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  soon  entered,  according  to  bis 
wishes,  into  the  service  of  the  duke  Al- 
phonso, by  the  mediation  of  the  princess 
of  Urbino,    Lncretia  of  Este,  and  the 

grincess  Leonora.  The  conditions  were 
ivorable  and  honorable,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  entire  freedom.  But  hardly 
had  he  applied  himself  again  to  the  work, 
which  the  world  expected  with  impa- 
tience, when  the  death  of  the  duchess 
again  interrupted  his  labors.  Alphonso 
soon  after  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and 
Tasso  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  him  to  compose  his  .^intnto,  the 

Elan  of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
is  mind.  The  representation  of  an  idyl 
in  dialogue,  vnritten  by  Aoostino  degl'Ar- 
^nti,  at  which  he  had  been  present 
six  years  before,  in  Ferrara,  had  delighted 
him,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a 
similar  work,  which  he  now  completed  in 
two  months,  and  which  far  aurpassed  all 
that  Italy  then  possessed  of  this  kind. 
From  this  dramatic  performance  the  ope- 
ra may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its 
rise.  The  duke  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  his  return,  by  this  performance, 
and  ordered  the  representation  of  it  to  be 
made  with  the  greatest  splendor.  Tasso's 
consideration  and  favor  with  the  duke 
increased;  but  his  good  fortune  excited 
the  envy  of  many,  \nio  continually  medi- 
tated his  ruin.  The  princess  of  Urbino 
wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
poem,  which  was  the  subject  of  general 
admiration,  Tasso  paid  her«  visit  at  Pe- 
saro,  where  the  ola  prince  Guidobaldo,  as 
well  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  re- 
ceived him  in  a  very  flattering  manner. 
For  several  months,  he  liv^  in  the 
charming  castle  Durante,  in  the  most  in- 
timate fiiendship  with  Lucretia,  who  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  verses  in  which  he 
immortalized  her.  With  rich  presents 
he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  occupied  him- 
self again  with  his  epic  poem,  which  he 
once  more  reluctantly  discontinued,  to 
accompany  the  duke  to  Venice,  whither 
the  latter  went  to  meet  king  Henry  III» 
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recompo0ed  his  tragedy  7\trnsmondo,  In 
the  next  year,  he  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  visitinff  Berffamo,  where  his  appearance 
was  celehrated  by  the  whole  city.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  recalled  him 
to  that  city.  His  son  and  successor  man- 
ifested towards  the'  poet  the  same  kind- 
ness, but  not  the  same  friendship  and 
confidence.  Taaso  began  to  be  discon- 
tented with  his  residence  in  Mantua.  He 
received  an  honorable  invitation  to  be 
professor  in  the  academy  at  Genoa,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  sickness  from  ac- 
cepting it  He  then  formed  the  cesolu- 
tion  or  goinf  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  so 
well  received,  not  only  by  Scipio  Gonzar 
ga,  but  also  by  several  cardinals,  that  he 
again  entertained  new  hopes;  but  nothing 
was  effected,  and  he  repaired,  in  1588,  to 
Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
confiscated  fortune  of  his  parenta  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  a  recomposition  of 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  order  to  pui^ 
it  from  the  faults  which  he  peroeivea  in  it, 
as  well  as  from  the  praises  bestowed  in  it 
upon  the  house  of  f&te.  From'^Naples  he 
returned  to  Rome ;  and,  finding  there  also 
occasion  fer  discontent,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  erand-duke  ofFJorence.  He 
had  reason  to  oe  satisfied  in  every  respect 
with  his  reception,  both  from  the  grand- 
duke  and  from  the  people,  but  soon  siffhed 
again  fer  Naples,  and,  with  eveiy  mam  of 
esteem,  and  with  rich  presents,  departed  in 
the  autunm  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
sick.  Before  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
he  repaired,  in  conse(]uence  of  ursent  en- 
treaties,to  Mantua,to  visit  the  duke  V incen- 
zo  Gonzaga;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  him  to  have  remained  here,  if  his  con- 
tinually declining  health  had  not  made 
him  desirous  to  go  to  Naples.  At  the 
invitadon  of  his  friends,  he  went  thither 
in  January,  158S,  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  patron,  the  prince  Conca.  The 
completion  of  Jerusalem  Conquered  (the 
recomposition  of  Jerusalem  Delivered) 
was  his  first  employment,  and  was  almost 
concluded,  when  he  became  suspicious 
that  the  pnnce  wished  to  take  possession 
of  his  manuscripta  He  communicated 
this  apprehension  to  his  friend  Manso, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  duke,  and 
vrithout  any  violation  of  gratitude  or 
friendship,  received  him  into  his  house, 
which  was  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  This  had  a  very  fiivorable 
influence  upon  Tasso,  who  gave  the  last 
finish  to  his  Jerusalem  Conquered,  and 
immediately  commenced,  at  the  de«re  of 
the  mother  of  the  marquis,  his  poem 
Of  the  seven  Days  of  the  Creation.    In 


the  mean  time,  IfippoUtus  Aldofanoidtiii 
had  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  dement 
VIII.  Tasso  had  congratulated  fai»  for- 
mer patron  upon  this  event,  as  be  had 
before  done  Urban  VII,  in  an  excellent 
canzone,  and  vras  at  last  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  the  repeated  invitation  of  the 
pope  to  come  to  Rome.  The  pope,  as 
well  as  both  his  nephevrs,  in  particular 
the  cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  paid  him 
the  most  delicate  and  fiiendly  attentions. 
Tasso,  from  gratitude,  dedicated  to  the 
latter  his  Jerusalem  Conquered ;  and  the 
return  of  his  malady  alone  induced  him 
to  leave  Rome,  and  again  to  return  to 
Naples.  Here  he  pawed  four  months 
veiy  happily  in  the  circle  of  his  fiiends. 
Meanwhile,  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him 
back  to  Rome,  had  procured  fer  him 
from  the  pope  the  honor  of  a  solemn  oor- 
onation  in  the  capitol.  At  this  news, 
Tasso  set  off  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  November,  1594,  and  was  received 
with  great  distinction.  The  pope  over- 
whelmed him  vrith  praises,  and  said  to 
him,  ^  I  give  to  you  the  laurel,  that  it  may 
receive  as  much  honor  finom  you  as  it  has 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  had  it 
befere  you."  The  solemnity  was,  how- 
ever, ddayed  till  the  spring,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  greater  splendor*  During  the 
winter,  Tasso's  heakh  failed  more  and 
more:  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the 
monastery  of  St  Onofno,  where  he  died, 
April  25, 1595,  the  veiy  day  which  had 
been  appointed  for  his  coronation.  A 
raging  fever  terminated  his  life,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  fifly-second  year. 
The  cardinal  Cintio  caused  him  to  be 
buried  honorably  in  the  little  church  of 
the  monastery ;  and,  eight  years  after,  the 
cardinal  Bevilacqua  oniered  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  there.  The  Italians  Manso,  Serassi 
and  Zuccala  (1819)  have  written  his  life. 
Serassi  has  also  published  a  collection  of 
more  than  250  letters  by  Tasso.  The 
physician  Giacomazzi,  in  his  Dialogki 
scpra  gli  Amori^  la  Prigioma  ed  U  Gtnio 
di  Torqaato  TVu^o,  etc.  (Brescia,  1837), 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  Leo- 
nora, but  Lucretia,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  vras  the  object  of  the 
Platonic  love  of  the  unfortunate  poeU 
Frederic  Schlegel,  in  his  QeachichU  der 
cdten  und  nmtn  LUerahar  (History  of  ^ 
Ancient  and  Modem  Literature),  compar- 
ing Arioeto,  Camoens  and  Tasso,  says  of 
the  latter,  **  Not  only  a  poetical,  but  abo  a 
patriotic,  inspiration  for  the  cause  of 
Christendom  animated  this  poet,  in  whom 
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lore  of  giory  and  pious  foeling  were 
eqdattjr  fiedonuDaot.  Yet  he  lias  by  no 
meaDs  reached  the  grandeur  of  hk  sub- 
ject; and  so  little  has  he  exhausted  its 
treasures,  that  he  may  be  said  only  to 
have  skimmed  over  its  surfiM^.  He  was 
in  some  d^ree  confined  by  the  Virgilian 
form,  from  which  he  has  borrowed,  with 
no  great  sucoiBBB,  a  few  pieces  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  me  mocAtnery. 
TasBo  bekuiga,  upon  the  whole,  rather  to 
the  class  of  noets  who  represent  them- 
selves and  tneir  own  exquisite  feelings, 
than  of  those  who  reflect  a  world  in  their 
own  minds,  and  are  able  to  lose  and  for- 
get themselves  in  it.  The  finest  passages 
of  his  poem  are  such  as  would  be  beauti- 
fiil  either  by  tbemsehree  or  as  episodes  in 
any  other  epic,  but  have  no  necessary 
connexioti  with  the  subject  The  charms 
of  Armida,  the  beauty  of  Clorinda,  and  the 
love  of  Ermioja — ^these  and  similar  pas- 
sages are  the  ones  which  delii^t  in  Taaso. 
In  his  lyrical  poems  ( jRtme),  there  is  a  glow 
of  passion,  and  an  ins|nration  of  unfortunate 
love,  compared  with  which  the  coldness  of 
the  artificial  Petrarch  appears  rqiulsive. 
Tasso  is  altogether  a  poet  of  feeling ;  and 
as  Ariosto  i%  throughout,  a  painter,  so  over 
the  language  and  versification  of  Tasso. 
there  is  poured  forth  the  whole  chann  of 
music — a  circumstance  whicb  has,  without 
doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  render  him  the 
favorite  poet  of  the  Italians.  His  popularity 
exceeds  even  that  of  Ariosto.  Individual 
parts  and  episodes  of  his  poem  are  fire- 
quently  sung ;  -and  the  Italians,  having  no 
romantic  bsJlads,  like  those  of  the  Span- 
iards, have  split  their  epic  poem,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  song,  into  what  may  be  call- 
ed ballads,  the  most  melodious,  graceful, 
noble  and  poetical  ever  poasessed  by  any 
people.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  treating 
thdr  great  poem  was  the  best  for  the  en- 
joyment of  It;  finr,  by  nving  up  the  con- 
nexion, little  seems  to  l)e  lost  How  fir 
Tasso's  notions  on  epic  art  were  from  be- 
ing satisfibctory  to  hunself,  is  evident  fit>m 
his  many  aherationa  and  unsuccessfiil  at- 
tempts. His  first  attempt  was  a  romance 
of  chivalry.  Afterwards,  in  the  decline 
of  his  powers,  he  entirely  recast  the 
whole  of  his  Jerusalem  "Delivered,  to 
which  he  owes  his  greatest  fiune,  sacri- 
fieinff  to  the  moral  severity  or  anxiety 
whidi  he  had  adopted  the  most  delightful 
and  slowing  passages  in  the  poem,  and 
introducing,  throughout,  a  cola  allegory, 
little  ealcuTated  to  compensate  for  what 
be  had  taken  away.  He  also  attempted 
a  ChrMtian  epic  <m  the  sulject  of  the  cre- 
ation. But,  even  to  the  moat  gifiad  poet, 
13* 


how  difficult  must  it  be  to  unfeid  a  few 
mysterious  sentences  of  Moses  into  as 
many  cantos!  In  this  poem,  Tasso  laid 
aside  the  use  of  rhyme,  althoug[h  his  po- 
ems derive  a  great  part  of  their  channs 
fitmi  it,  and  a&hough  no  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed so  entire  a  command  of  rhyme. 
He  has  often  been  censured  fer  his  plays 
of  thoucfat,  or  amedHj  as  they  are  called. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only  lull 
of  meaning,  but  beautiful  as  images.  A 
poet  of  feeling  and  of  love  may  especially 
De  pardoned  such  trifling  errors.  If  we 
regard  Tasso  merely  as  a  musical  poet  of 
feeling,  it  forms,  in  truth,  no  proper  sub- 
ject m  reproach,  that  he  is,  m  a  certain 
sense,  unubrm,  and,  throughout,  senti- 
mentaL  Uniformity  of  this  sort  seems  lo 
be  inseparable  from  that  poetry  which  is 
in  its  nature  lyrical ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
beauty  in  Tasso,  that  he  has  spread  this 
soft  breath  of  elegy  even  over  the  repte- 
sentation  of  the  charms  of  sense.  But  an 
epic  poet  must  be  richer  in  every  thing; 
he  must  be  multiform ;  he  must  embrace 
a  whole  itorid  of  objects,  the  spirit  of  the 
present  time  and  of  past  ages,  of  his  na- 
tion and  of  nature ;  he  must  have  com- 
mand not  only  over  one  chord,  but  ov» 
the  whole  complicated  instrument  of 
feeling."— An  account  of  the  different 
original  editions  of  Tasso's  works  is  to  be 
found  in  Tasioa  Ltben  vnd  CharaeUrUiik 
nach  CitdnguetUy  dargetidU  von  F.  A» 
Ebertr-^TBaBo's  Life  and  poetical  Char- 
acter, by  Ebert  (Leipsic  1819).  The  Eng- 
lish language  possesses  three  translations 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  Fair- 
fax, Hoole  and  Wiflen. 

Tassoni,  Alexander,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  poets,  was  bom  at  Modena, 
in  1565.  His  childhood  was  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  early  loss  of  his  parents^ 
by  sickness,  enemies,  and  various  misfor- 
tunes. All  this,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
him  in  his  studies  at  Bok>gna  and  Ferranu 
In  1507,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
secretary  to  cardinal  Ascanio  Colcmna. 
who  took  him  to  Spain  in  1000,  and 
twice  despatched  him  upon  business  into 
Italy  (1603  and  1603).  Upon  one  of  these 
journeys  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Cotwi- 
darasdofd  aopra  U  Pttwrca,  At  Rome, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  the 
Umoristi.  One  firuit  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  societies  of  Rome  was  the  ten 
books  of  hia  Penaieri  dSvenij  a  specimen 
of  which,  under  the  title  Qumfi,  ne  pub- 
lished m  IflOe,  enlarged  m  1619.  This 
wefk,  fiill  of  ingenious  paradoxes  (in 
which  the  author  was  not  probably  al- 
dueoted  against  the  aei- 
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enceSy  was  also  Beasoned  with  much  wit 
and  elegance,  and  madJb  a  powerfid  im- 
proasion.  Still  more  waa  this  the  caae 
with  the  above-mentioned  Conndarazundf 
which  first  appeared  in  1609.  Connder- 
inff  the  veneration  in  which  Petrarch  was 
b3d  by  some  to  be  extravagant,  he  en- 
deavored, in  an  unreasonable  manner,  to 
diminii^  the  fiime  of  this  great  poet,  and 
hence  became  involved  in  a  series  of  con- 
troversies. TasBoni  had  been  without  of- 
fice since  the  death  of  cardinal  Colonna. 
Being  destitute  of  the  means  of  an  inde- 
pendent hvelihood,  he  ent^^  in  1613, 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  and  of  the  cardinal,  his  son. 
Here  he  was  alternately  in  &vor  and  dis- 
grace. This  mi^ht  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  his  uniform  hatred  acainst  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  the  duke  was 
sometimes  at  war,  sometimes  at  peace. 
Taasoni  has  been  accused,  not  without 
reason,  of  writing  some  philippics  (jS/^ 
piehe)  against  the  Spaniards,  and  likewise 
a  treatise  entitled  Le  Esequie  ddia  Mo- 
naarchia  di  Spagna,  although  he  positively 
d^ed  the  authorship  of  Uiem.  In  163&, 
he  left  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  three  years  to  study 
and  the  culdvation  of  flowers,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  At  that  time,  he  prob- 
ably completed  a  wcn'k  previously  com- 
menced (jR  0>mpendioddBaronio)j  which 
he  be^n  in  Latin,  but  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  Italian.  In  1626,  his  condition 
was  improved.  Cardinal  Ludovisio,  a 
nephew  of  Gregory  XV,  received  him 
into  his  service  upon  advantageous  terms. 
After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  in  1632^ 
Tassoni  entered^with  the  title  of  counsellor, 
into  die  service  of  his  native  prince,  duke 
Francis  I.  He  received  an  honorable  al- 
lowance, and  resided  at  court,  but  en- 
joyed this  good  fortune  for  three  years 
only,  wheniie  died,  in  1635.  The  fiime 
of  Tassoni  is  owing,  not  to  the  works 
already  enumerated,  but  to  a  comic-epic 
poem,  under  the  title  La  Secehia  roptlo, 
which  first  appeared  in  1622,  and  was 
published  by  him,  probably  for  particular 
reasons,  as  the  production  of  his  youth, 
althou^  the  careftil  finish  of  the  versifi* 
cation  beais  the  stamp  of  mamre  ase. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  war  of  the 
Modonese  and  Bolognese,  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  war, 
the  bucket  of  a  weD  was  removed  from 
the  ciQr  by  the  Modonese,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Bologna,  and  conveyed  as  a 
trophy  to  Modena,  where  it  is  preserved 
as  a  memorial  to  the  present  da^.  This 
ereot,  and  the  firuidess  efiTorts  of  the  Bo- 


lognese to  recover  the  lest  bucket,  Tas- 
soni relates  in  twelve  burlesque  epic  dm- 
tos,  characterized  by  the  ^irit  and  srace 
of  Ariosto,  and  breathing  m  some  ptaoes 
an  epic  grandeur.  The  umguage  has  the 
ffenuine  Tuscan  character,  and  the  versi* 
ncation  is  easy  and  agreeable.  If  this 
poem  has  met  the  &te  of  Hudibras,  the 
reason,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  namely, 
that  the  interest  of  the  circumstances  has 
passed  away  with  die  time  in  which  the 
poem  was  written,  so  that  many  aUusions, 
which  constitute  the  veiy  spirit  of  the 
poem,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
were  easily  underatood,  can  now  be  made 
inteUigible  only  by  means  of  copioos 
notes. 

Taste,  in  physiology ;  one  of  the  &vb 
senses,  by  which  are  perceived  certain 
impressions  made  by  particles  of  bodies 
dissolved  by  the  saliva  on  the  tongue  or 
the  other  contiguous  parts  of  the  body 
endowed  with  this  sense.  As  has  been 
already  observed  in  the  article  Slenses, 
taste  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  tongue,  that  member  being  wanting  in 
many  animals  which  do  not  seem  desti- 
tute of  the  sense,  and,  in  many  whicli 
have  a  tongue,  this  member,  fiom  its 
structure,  is  not  adapted  to  rec^ve  ina- 
pressions  from  objects  of  taste.  Agaan, 
It  is  not  the  whole  surface  of  the  human 
tongue,  according  to  some  late  experi- 
ments, which  is  capable  of  those  imprea- 
sions  that  we  ascribe  to  taste.  By  cover- 
ing the  toDffue  with  parchment,  some- 
tiroes  in  whole,  and  sometimes  in  differeitt 
parts,  two  experimenters  in  Paris  (MM. 
Guyot  and  Admyraula)  found,  that  the 
end  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  a  small 
space  at  the  root  of  it,  together  with  a 
small  surface  at  the  anterior  and  superior 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  palate,  are  the 
only  portions  of  surface  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  that  can  distinguish 
taste  or  sapidity  from  mere  touc£  A 
portion  of  extract  of  aloes,  placed  at  any 
other  part,  oives  no  sensation  but  that  of 
touch,  until  the  saliva  carries  a  solution 
of  the  sapid  matters  to  those  parts  of  the 
cavity.*  (See  Tongue.)  The  litde  glands 
of  the  trmgue  dissolve  the  salts  contained 
in  articles  of  food,  which,  when  dis- 
solved, penetrate  mto  the  three  nerves 
on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  that  are  con- 

•Blomenbach,  in  bis  Gamp.  Anatomy,  Euri. 
by  Gottlson  (Londoo,  1827^  ca.  zviii),  lay* :  "  I 
have  seen  an  adult,  and,  m  otber  respecti,  wall 
fonned  man,  who  was  born  without  a  tongjoe.' 
He  could  distinguish,  nevertheless,  very  easily, 
the  tastes  of  solutions  of  salt,  sugar  and  aloai, 
rubbed  on  his  ]>alate,  and  would  express  thetast* 
of  each  by  wnting." 
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liec|ed  with  the  hndn  and  spinal  marrow. 
Thus  we  receiTe  those  sensatioDs  which 
we  call  sweety  sour^  Ktter,  thorp,  insipH 
mtringent,  and  numberless  otheis,  which, 
thougn  we  have  no  names  for  them,  yet 
are  Tery  distinct,  as  they  enable  us  to  rec- 
ognise particular  objects.  The  impres- 
sions thus  receiyed  we  ascribe  to  the  ob- 
jects that  excite  them,  though  acidity  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  more  a  quality  of 
vinegar  than  pain  is  of  the  whip  or  spur. 
The  word  UuU  thus  comes  to  be  applied 
to  the  things  which  excite  it ;  and  we  say, 
sugar  tastes  sweet  with  the  same  propri- 
ety or  impropriety  that  we  say,  a  flower 
smells  sweet,  a  bird  looks  buck.  This 
oonfiision  of  cause  and  efiect,  in  conunon 
language,  is  very  natural,  in  ftct  unayoid- 
able,'  considering  the  way  in  which  lan- 
guage is  formed.  We  possess  very  few 
woras  to  designate  the  endless  variety  of 
tastes,  of  which  we  are  veiy  sensible.  In 
this  respect  taste  is  simimr  to  hearinff. 
Hiougfa  we  all  know  how  to  distinguiui 
a  tune  on  the  piano  from  the  same  on  the 
guitar,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  distinctly 
why  or  how.  Our  capability  of  express- 
u^  tastes  is,  however,  much  greater  than 
or  expreasinff  smells.  Taste  and  smell 
are  very  closely  connected,  the  loss  of  one 
bemg  accompanied  vrith  the  loss  of  the 
other.  (See  Smdl.)  Many  words,  desig- 
nating impresfflons  on  the  one  sense,  are 
used  also  for  those  received  from  the 
other,  and  flanor  is  daily  applied  to  both. 
A  9wtti  amdl  is  a  very  common  phrase ; 
and  in  Thuriiigia  the  common  people  say 
the  nosegay  <tu<e«  sweet  In  respect  to 
SBSthetics,  taste  signifies  that  faculty  by 
which  vre  judge  of  the  beautiful  and 
proper,  and  diranguish  them  from  the 
u^  and  unsuitable.  The  name  results 
from  the  similarity  of  this  fiicultv  with 
the  ph3rBica]  taste.  The  office  of  both  is 
to  discriminate  betyreen  the  a^pneeable  and 
disagreeable ;  but  the  comparison  has  of- 
ten been  carried  too  far ;  thus,  because  the 
beautiiiil  is  also  agreeable,  the  beautifid 
and  agreeable  have  often  been  taken  for 
one  and  the  same ;  and  because  matters 
(tf  phyncal  taste  are  not  proper  subjects 
fk  dispute  (rince  the  same  flavor,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  pleasant  to  one  person  ^nd 
very  disagreeable  to  others),  it  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  taste,  in  eesthet- 
icfl^  can  have  reference  only  to  the  acci- 
dental impression  of  a  work  of  art  on  the 
individual.  But  testhetics  teaches  that, 
diou^  an  individual  may  not  like  a  pic- 
ture of  Raphael,  and  find  less  satis&ctton 
in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare  than  in  the 
» productions  of  a  very  inferior  mind, 


there  is  yet  beautv  in  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
thejr  answer  the  demands  of  certain  rules 
which  have  an  objective  (q.  v.)  and  gen- 
eral character,  so  that  me  beauQr  of  a 
work  of  art  may  be  a  proper  subject  of 
discussion.  Taste  is  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment operating  in  a  certain  sphere.  It 
must  be  formed  bj  practice,  whereby  it 
difi^rs  essentially  m>m  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  This  is  natural,  whilst  taste  is 
the  fiuit  of  observation  and  reflection. 

Tate,  Nahum,  an  English  poet,  waa 
bom  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1652,  and, 
after  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
Trinity  college,  went  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  tne  patronage  of  the  eari  of 
Dorset  On  the  death  of  Shadwell,  the 
interest  of  his  friends  procured  him  the 
situation  of  poet  laureate  to  WiUiam  III. 
This  post  he  held  through  that  and  the 
succeeding  reign ;  and  he  even  hved  long 
enough  to  write  the  first  birth-day  ode  on 
George  I.  He  died  m  the  mint,  whither 
he  mA  retired  from  his  creditors,  in  1715. 
He  was  the  author  of  Brutus ;  of  Alba,  a 
tragedy ;  Duke  and  no  Duke,  aferce;  and 
some  other  dramatic  pieces:  but  it  is  by 
his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, executed  in  conjunction  with  doctor 
Nicholas  Brady,  and  commonly  afibced  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
his  name  is  now  principally  known.  Sev- 
eral elegies  and  other  occasioiial  pieces 
also  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

Tatianists.    (See  6no«<tc«.) 

Tatius,  Achilles,  a  Christian  bishop  of 
the  third  century,  was  bom  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  Prior  to  his  becoming  a  pros- 
elyte m>m  paganism,  he  was  the  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  romances  now 
extant,  enttded  the  Amours  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  of  which  there  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Cruceius.  Part  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Dt  Sphara  of  Aratus,  as- 
cribed to  him,  has  come  down  to  posteri- 
ty, and  has  been  translated  by  Petavius.^ — 
TaUu8  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
king  of  the  Sabines,  who  made  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  ^ared  his  kingdom 
with  Romulus,  but  was  assassinate  six 
years  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
colleague. 

Tattooino;  a  qame  borrowed  from 
the  South  sea  islands,  where  it  denotes 
the  practice  of  staining  the  skin  by  punc- 
turing it  with  a  iriiarp  mstrument  covered 
vrith  coloring  matter,  or  inserting  the  color 
in  incisions  made  in  the  skin,  and  thus 
forming  a  variety  of  figures.  We  find 
similar  practices  ainon^  other  barbarous 
tribes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  amons 
soldiers,  sailors,  &c.    Degrees  of  rank 
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among  savages  are  often  designated  by 
the  greater  or  less  siirfiice  of  tattooed 
skin:  sometimes  the  whole  body,  the  fiioe 
not  excepted,  are  found  tattooed.  This 
is  the  case  among  the  people  of  New 
Zealand. 

Tauchnitz,  Charles  Christopher  Trau- 
ffott,  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Leipsic, 
bora  in  1761,  has  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  German  typography.  In  1808, 
be  began  the  publication  of  the  clasncal 
authors,  and,  in  1816,  he  set  up  his  store- 
0^)0  foundery  on  the  Stanhope  plan, 
which  had  previously  been  unknown  in 
Germany.  Tauchnitz  was  the  first  to  ap- 
ply the  process  of  stereotyping  to  music, 
besides  publishing  cheap  editions  of  the 
ckssicB,  ne  has  also  printed  some  splendid 
editions  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Taueitzibiv  von  Wittenbero,  Fred- 
eric Bogislav  Emanuel,  count  of,  Prus- 
sian general  of  infantiy,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  was  bora  in  1760.  His  father 
was  the  celebrated  defender  of  Breslau. 
Tauenzien  took  part  in  the  unfbrtunate 
campaign  of  1806.  In  1813,  he  coope- 
rated in  the  victories  at  Gross-Beeren 

»  V.)  and  Dennewitz.  (q.  v.)  December 
be  took  the  fortress  of  Toigau ;  Janu- 
arv  13, 1814,  Wittenbov  (on  account  of 
which  he  was  called  Tvvenzten  vtm  WU- 
tenherg) ;  and,  Ma^  24, 1814,  Magdeburg. 
He  died,  in  1834,  m  Berlin. 

Taught  ;  the  state  of  being  extended 
or  stretched  out,  usually  applied  in  oppo- 
sition to  dock. 

Tauler,  John,  a  celebrated  German  di- 
vine, bora  in  121M,  or  later,  at  Strasburg  or 
Cologne,  entered,  when  veiy  young,  the  or- 
der of  the  Dominicans.  His  life  was  pure. 
His  sermons,  written  in  Latin  and  deliv- 
ered in  German,  produced  a  great  effect 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  German  di- 
dactic style.  The  earliest  editions  of  his 
sermons  are  of  1498  and  1580.  His  early 
sermons  are  more  metaphysical;  the  later 
ones  simple  and  popular.  Verrions  of 
them  have  often  been  published  in  mod- 
era  German.  He  died  in  1361.  Arndt 
wrote  h]a  life  in  1689. 

T  AUTTT ;  a  marine  epithet,  signifying  JkufJk 
or  taU,  It  is  particulariy  applied  to  the 
masts,  when  they  are  of  an  extraordinaiy 
length,  as  square  is  ai)p1ied  to  long  yards. 

Taunton,  the  shire-town  of  Bristol 
coun^,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Canoe,  Rumford  and  Taun- 
ton rivere,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Bos- 
ton, and  twenty-one  east  of  Providence ; 
population  in  1830,  6045.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  town,  and  contains 
the  county  buildings,  an  academy,  a  bank, 


and  seven  meeting  houses.  It  has  excel- 
lent water  power,  and  there  are  several 
fectories  for  cotton,  paper,  nails,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  iron  woric.  The  Indian  name 
of  TViunton  was  CkfhanMi, 

Taunton  ;  a  town  of  England,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, 140  miles  west  of  London; 
kNi.  9"  WW,;  lat  50^  59^  N.;  popula- 
tion m  1821,  8339»  It  consists  of  four 
principal  streets,  which  are  vride  and  well 
built,  and  contains  two  parish  diurehes. 
The  woollen  manuflicture  has  flourished 
in  this  town  almost  ever  since  its  firat  in- 
troduction into  England  by  the  emigrants 
finm  Flanders,  the  first  manu&oture  be- 
inir  established  here  about  the  year  1336. 
Of  late  years  it  has  decayed.  A  silk 
manufacture  was  introduced  here  in  1780, 
and  now  employs  a  |preat  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, ruiunton  IS  an  ancient  borough 
by  prescription,  and  has  returaed  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  the  year  1294. 

Tauria.    (See  Ttmrida,) 

Taurida;  a  government  of  Ruasia, 
comprising  the  Cnmean  peninsula  (Cher- 
sonesus  l^urica),  the  island  of  Taman, 
and  the  districts  and  steppes  inhabited  by 
the  Nogay  and  Budshiak  Tartars.  The 
province  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  eea 
IS  also  connected  vrith  it  in  matters  of 
government ;  population,  346,000.  Th«se 
countries  were  anciently  inhabited  by 
Scythians  and  Greek  colonists,  and,  ncice 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.  C.  450),  have 
been  conquered  and  devastated  by  m«ore 
than  seventv  different  nations.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  w«re 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  drove  out 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  colonies 
there.  The  Crimea  had  its  ovm  kbam, 
who  vras,  however,  dependent  on  the  sul- 
tan, and  wsa  obliged  to  be  confirmed  by 
him  in  hva  dignity.  In  1774,  the  Turks 
were  forced  by  Russia  to  acknowledge  its 
independence,  and,  in  1783,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Russia.  The  imperial  title  was 
graced  with  the  addition  of  czar  of  the 
Taurian  Chersonese,  and  Potemkin,  who 
had  been  active  in  effecting  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Tartars,  received  the  tide  of 
ike  Thwrian,  The  principal  towns  in 
Taurida  are  Simpheropol,  or  Akmetchat, 
the  capital,  Kinbura,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  Perekop,  or  Orcapi,  a  fortress  on 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea 
with  the  continent ;  Feodosia  (see  C€tffa\ 
Sebastopol  and  Eupatoria  are  important 
for  the  commerce  of^the  Black  sea.  Moat 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Tartars,  who  ph>fe8B 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  the  raising  of  catde.    There  are  iJso 
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many  RuasiaD,  Greek,  ArmeniaD,  Ger- 
many &c  colonista,  who  are  encouraged 
by  the  eovemmeut  to  settle  here.  The 
part  of  Taurida  between  the  isthmus  and 
the  Dnieper  consists  of  great  plaina,  some 
of  which  are  infertile  and  uncultivated.  ^ 
The  northern  part  of  the  Crimea  is  desti- ' 
tute  of  water  and  wood,  and  has  a  poor 
and  saline  soil.  The  southern  part  is 
mountainous,  but  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  All 
sorts  of  fruits  and  gmin,  wine,  silk,  wax 
and  tobacco  are  amon^  the  productions. 
— See  Clarke's  DraoeUtn  Russia^  Tartary 
and  Tharkey,  and  Castehiau's  Essai'sur 
VHtstoire  ancienm  tt  modeme  dt  la  JVbu- 
vdU  Russie  (Pans,  1820). 

Tauris  ;  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aderfoidjan,  in  Western  Persia,  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  without  trees,  on  the 
small  river  Spintsha ;  lat.  38°  W  N. ;  Ion. 
46P  31'  E.  It  contains  300  caravansaries, 
250  dshamis  and  mosques,  and  150,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  celeDrated  throughout 
Asia  as  a  commercial  place,  and  ^dro  has 
important  manu&ctures.  The  shagreen 
is  made  here,  with  which  almost  all  Pei^ 
sia  is  supplied,  eveiy  one  except  the  peas- 
ants wearing  boots  and  shoe^  of  it.  Tau- 
ris contains  some  magnificent  ruins.  It 
has  sufiered  repeatedly  from  earthquakes, 
and  from  hostile  violence.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Abbas  Mirza,  crown-prince 
of  Persia,  until  1828,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians.    (See  Perwu) 

Taurus,  in  astronomy.  (See  Ccnstd- 
lotion,  and  Ediptic,) 

Taurus  ;  a  celebrated  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
whose  greatest  height  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  whence  it  ex- 
tends in  several  rid^s  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Western  Asia.  One  ridge,  the 
Ala  Dag,  runs  through  Natolia,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Chelidonian  promontorv 
over  against  Rhodes.  Anotner  branch 
extends  into  Syria,  and  there  forms  the 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  To  the  north, 
the  Taurus,  which  is  connected  with  the 
system  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  by 
its  branches,  approaches  the  Caucasus, 
and  to  the  east  unites  with  the  snowy 
Kiare  and  mount  Zagros. 

Tautoloot  (from  the  Greek  ravn,  the 
same,  and  Aoyos,  speech) ;  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sense  in  different  words  or 
phrases.    (See  PUonamn,) 

TAV£RifiBR,  Jean  Baptiste,  baron  d'Au- 
bonne  (a  tide  derived  firom  an  estate  near 
Geneva,  which  his  success  in  mercantile 
pursuits  enabled  him  to  purchase),  was 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant  settled  at 


Paris,  who  traded  laraelr  in  charts 
and  mai)8,  the  perusal  of  which  first  in- 
spired his  son  with  a  propensitv  for  trav- 
eihng.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  aibout  1605^ 
and,  hefore  his  twenty-first  year,  had  al- 
ready visited  a  considerable  portion  of 
Europe.  He  subsequently  travelled 
through  Turiiey,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  six  times  by  different  routes^ 
trading  as  a  diamond  merchant,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  indulged  his  thirst  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  man- 
nera  and  customs  of  remote  nations.  Of 
these  his  journeys  he  gave  an  account^ 
with  the  assistance  of  a  literary  iiiend^ 
whose  services  the  defects  of  his  own  ed- 
ucation made  necessary  to  arrange  tbs 
mass  of  his  observations.  In  1668,  hav- 
ing realized  a  large  fortune,  and  obtained 
a  patent  of  nobility  from  the  Fi)Bnch  king, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  Genevese 
territories,  with  the  view  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe  in  tranquillity.  The 
misconduct  of  a  nephew,  by  injuring  his 
pecuniary  re^urces,  altered  his  deter- 
mination, and  induced  him  once  more  to 
set  out  ^r  Russia  for -the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting his  shattered  finances.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  that  vast  empire,  but  died  there 
soon  afler  his  arrival,  m  the  summer  of 
1689.  His  Travels,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation,  have  gone  through 
several  editions  in  the  originial  French. 

Taxes,  Taxation,  denotes  that  pop- 
tion  of  their  property  which  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  exacts,  for  the  supply  of 
the  public  necessiti^  fi-om  its  subjects, 
or  otner  persons  residing  in  the  countiy^ 
and  partaxing  of  its  advantages.  Hence 
they  form  a  part  of  the  state  revenues. 
Another  part  is  formed  by  the  revenues 
fiiom  the  domains,  and  firom  the  royal 
preroffatives,  so  &r  as  the  last  afford  only 
ofiicifu  gains,  and  are  not  used  at  the 
same  time  as  means  to  exact  or  to  raise 
taxes.  (See  Damanu,  wixd  RauaUiea.)  In 
most  states,  particularly  in  those  or  an- 
cient times,  the  public  expenditures  were 
supplied  from  the  revenues  of  domains 
and  royalties,  which  were  considered, 
the  former  as  the  property,  the  latter  as 
privileges,  of  the  sovereigns.  As  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  continually  increased, 
or  the  rulers,  firom  bad  economy,  found 
the  above-mentioned  sources  of  revenue 
insufiicient,  they  began  to  demand  con- 
tributions fh)m  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  imposed  upon  them  taxes  or 
imposts.  Thw  usually,  however,  met 
with  great  difficulties,  since  t)ie  nobles 
would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
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under  pretext  of  fomung  a  state  within 
themselves,  and  maintained,  tliat  such 
contributions  could  be  raised  only  with 
dieir  consent  What  could  be  obtained 
from  them  voluntarily,  was  very  little. 
They,  however,  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
state ;  but  the  sovereigns  were  afraid  to 
constrain  them  to  contribute^  and  inclined 
to  grant  them  exemption  mm  taxes,  if 
they  would  only  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  did  not  belong  to  their 
privileged  order,  should  be  subjected  to 
imposts.  The  noUes,  fearinff  that  if  no 
other  source  of  revenue  were  left  open  to 
the  sovereign,  the  burden  of  taxes  would 
finally  fidl  on  themselves,  willingly  allow- 
ed him  the  right  of  taxing  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which,  irom  vrant  of  union  and 
power,  was  obliged  to  yield.  Thus  the 
taxes,  for  a  long  time,  were  laid  almost 
every  where  on  the  commons  only,  the 
higher  and  more  powerful  orders,  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  b^g  exempt  En- 
lightened ffovemments,  however,  early 
perceived  that,  in  order  to  render  taxes  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue,  means 
must  be  lefttothesulnects,  of  gaining,  eveiy 
year,so  mudi  as  to  oe  able  to  subsst,  and 
to  have  a  sufficient  sum  remaining  to  pay 
the  taxes.  Hence  they  were  induced  to 
refrain  from  exhaustinff  their  property. 
But  a  long  time  elapsed  befbre  the  prin- 
ciples of  equitable  taxation  were  well 
understood.  It  vras  not  till  a  late  period, 
since  government  has  become  an  object 
of  profound  reflection,  and  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  political  economy  has 
arisen,  that  a  theory  of  taxation  has  been 
finmed,  which  can  be  used  asa  solid  basis 
of  revenue.  According  to  this  theory, 
taxes  are  the  portions  of  the  properly  of 
individuals,  which  each  has  to  contribute 
to  the  public  treasury,  to  defray  the  public 
expenses.  From  this  definition  it  fbllows, 
1.  that  no  one  should  be  exempted  fit>m 
taxes,  who  possesses  property  or  income, 
and  is  protected  in  his  person  and  estate, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  absolute  fi!ee- 
dom  fi:om  taxes  in  any  individual,  so  situ- 
ated, is  unjust  towards  those  members  of 
the  community  who  are  charged  with 
them ;  2.  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed according  to  the  net  mcome  of 
each  individual ;  3.  that  the  taxes  must 
never  be  suffered  to  injure  the  sources  of 
income ;  4.  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  in- 
come ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual,  may  be  allowed 
to  increefe.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
effiMsting  a  just  distribution  of  taxes,  is  to 


find  the  clear  mcome  of  every  individual. 
In  the  mode  of  taxation  formerly  prac- 
tised, this  difficulty  was  but  little  consid- 
ered. Financiers  were  satisfied  with 
laying  taxes  where  they  observed  proper- 
ty or  income,  vrithout  caring  much 
whether  they  were  taken  fix>m  the  ao» 
or  net  income,  fit>m  the  capital,  or  from 
the  interest  and  profits.  The  rudest 
mode  was  to  assess  the  taxes  according  to 
the  number  of  heads.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  every  one  receives  enough  to 
pay  something,  they  demanded  fix>m  ey- 
eiy  head  such  a  sum  as,  it  was  presumed, 
even  the  poorest  could  afford:  the  rich 
and  the  poor  paid  the  same  amount ;  and, 
therefore,  ^e  greatest  inequality  prevail- 
ed. Real  property  was  early  taken  as  a 
standard  in  distributing  the  taxes,  as  cul- 
tivated land,  in  civil^ed  countnes,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  safest  and  most  substaoi- 
tial  property.  As  this  afforded  to  its  pro- 
prietors or  cultivators  a  certain  income, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  lands  of  those 
who  were  declared  subject  to  taxation 
vras  estimated,  and,  after  this  ratio,  the 
tax  was  distributed  on  real  property. 
Thus  arose  the  land  tax,  in  which,  nowr- 
ever,  the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the 
lands  were  seldom  accurately  distinffuish* 
ed ;  and  where  it  was  done,  little  <&pen- 
dence  was  to  be  put  upon  the  estimate 
Itself,  and  still  lees  on  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle  through  the  changes  of  in- 
come. As  the  land  tax  was  iu^^ifficient 
to  fiimish  the  necessary  revenue,  other 
means  were  sought  fi)r,  and  the  closest 
attention  was  paid,  particularly  as  the  cir- 
culation of  money  increased  in  civil  soci- 
ety, to  all  those  quarters  where,  money 
appeared.  Wherever  money  changed 
hands,  as  in  sales,  exchanges,  inheritances, 
taxes  were  laid.  Whoever  desired  to  ob- 
tain any  favor  fi:om  the  public  officers, 
was  obliged  to  purchase  it  with  money. 
When  property  was  ac(j[uu^  something 
must  be  relinquished.  Hence  the  long 
series  of  taxes  on  acquisition  and  indus- 
try. As  the  income  of  the  members  of 
the  community  did  not  yield  so  much  as 
the  state  required,  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernments was  directed  to  expenditures ; 
and  people  were  made  to  pay,  wherever 
their  expenses  could  be  estimated.  Thus 
taxes  on  consumption  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  established.  When  taxes  be- 
gan to  be  treated  scientifically,  which 
was  not  till  a  long  time  after  the  differ- 
ent kinds  had  wen  invented  and  intro- 
duced, attempts  were  made  to  btina  the 
whole  mass  of  the  existing  taxes  under  a 
general  system. — ^All  taxes  may  be  ar- 
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nnged  under  the  following  claaEne :  tszes 
on  the  possession^  on  the  aapdsiiiony  or 
on  the  enjoyment  qf  properly.    In  order  to 
judge  whether  they  are  ri|^tly  distributed, 
It  must  first  be  consider^  whether  they 
can  be  paid  regularly  and  continuaUy 
from  the  net  income  or  not.    There  may 
be  a  possession  which  brings  no  pain  at 
all,  as  a  library,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
&C.   If  an  annual  tax  is  laid  upon  such 
proper^,  it  would,  sooner  or  later,  con- 
sume the  property,  if  it  were  to  be  paid 
from  it,  ana,  consequently,  would  contra- 
dict the  principles  above  laid  down,  that 
property  should  be  taxed  only  so  far  as  it 
affords  a  regular  income.     Lot  like  way, 
acquisitions  can  be  taxed,  according  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  only 
when  they  are  a  permanent  source  of 
gain.    If,  therefore,  any  one  acquires  an 
estate  or  a  capital  by  purchase,  exchange, 
&C.,  and  taxes  are  laid  upon  such  an  ac- 
quisition, the  tax  is  taken  from  the  capi- 
tal, that  is,  from  the  means  destined  to 
produce  profit.    As  ftr  as  this  happens, 
or  is  in  dan^r  of  happening,  the  system 
of  taxation  is  defective.    I(  in  fine,  a  tax 
is  laid  on  enjoyment,  or  the  value  of  things 
enjoyed,  this  can  be  justified  only  so  &r 
as  he  who  purchases  or  enjoys  sdch  things 
can  afifbrd  the  expense,  from  an  income 
which  furnishes  more  than  enough  for 
his  sufaostence,  and  the  source  of  which 
is  not  necessarily  diminished  bf  the  tax. 
If  we  seek,  therefore,  fi>r  the  prmciple  of 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  which  ou^ht  to 
serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule  fi>r  judg- 
inf  of^e  propriety  of  the  distribution, 
this  can  be  no  other  than  the  tut  income 
of  the  persons,  or  the  nd  produce  of  the 
property.      Net   income   or   net  profit 
18  that  part  of  income  or  profit  whicn  re- 
mains after  the  portion  necessary  for  the 
maiDtenance  of  the  person,  or  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  the  property  which  produced 
the  income  or  tne  profit,  has  been  sub- 
tracted.   An  income  and  profit  are  pro- 
duced either,  1.  from  land ;  2.  from  capi- 
tal ;  3.  firom  labor.    All  taxes  wiU  be  just 
and  useful  only  so  far  as  they  are  a  part 
of  the  net  produce  from  these  sources, 
and  are  imposed  and  distributed  afler 
this  principle.    But  as  it  is  difficult,  and, 
in  many  cases,  impossible,  in  practice,  to 
aflcertain  the  net  revenue  of  every  one, 
tlie  politician  must  take  different  ways  to 
find  the  just  proportion.    The  first  way 
10  direct— to  determine,  from  the  statement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  from  ofiScial 
eatlznation,  the  net  income  (^the  persons, 
or  the  net  produce  of  the  land,  and  to  as- 
the  taxes  acc(»ding  to  the  result 


This  kmd  of  taxes  is  called  direct.  But 
as  this  mode  leaves  a  large  portion  of  net 
incomes  doubtful,  their  amount  is  sought 
for  in  an  indirect  way.  It  is  supposed, 
that  he  who  receives  more  than  the 
amount  at  which  he  has  rated  his  income, 
will  consume  and  enjoy  more  than  this 
sum  will  vvairant,  and,  in  particular,  that 
he  will  enjoy  certain  articles,  which  the 
man  of  smaller  income  consumes  not  at 
all,  or  not  in  equal  quantity.  If,  now,  the 
expense  for  articles  of  consumption  is 
taxed,  an  additional  sum  can  be  generally 
drawn  from  all  those  who  pay  already  a 
direct  tax  on  income,  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  cover  the  expenses  of  tiie  state. 
This  suin  they  can  pay  from  their  net 
income,  if  their  afi^urs  are  properly  ar^ 
ranged.  In  this  way,  something  more  is 
obtiuned  firom  the  net  Income  of  those 
who  have  concealed  a  part,  than  they 
would  have  contributed  ir  they  had  been 
taxed  mereW  according  to  their  ovm 
statement.  These  taxes  are  termed  indi- 
rect, as  they  are  calculated,  like  the  others, 
on  the  net  income,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
rect way.  The  art  of  reaching  this  net 
income  by  taxes  on  consumption,  or  other 
indirect  taxes,  still  remains  very  imper- 
fect Its  perfection  is,  however,  neces- 
sary, if  the  system  of  taxation  is  to  be 
established  according  to  just  principles. 
Another  m(|;nification  is  usually  attached 
to  the  division  of  taxes  into  direct  and  in- 
direct The  mode  in  which  they  are 
raised  is  made  the  principle  of  denomi- 
nation. By  direct  taxes  are  understood 
such  as  are  laid  immediately  on  the  con- 
sumen ;  by  indirect  taxes,  such  as  are  as- 
sessed on  othere  in  advance,  who  are  left 
to  remunerate  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  this  principle 
does  not  afford  a  logically  correct  division ; 
for  the  same  tax  can  be  raised  at  one 
time  directly,  at  another  indirectly.  Thus 
all  taxes  of  consumption  may  be  raised 
as  well  from  those  wno  consume  the  arti- 
cles, as  from  the  tradesmen  who  deal  in 
them.  In  like  manner,  many  articles  of 
luxury  are  taxed  directly.  Nevertheless, 
the  taxes  remain  indirect,  because  the  net 
income  only  is  taxed  according  to  the 
extravagance  of  individuals.  Taxes  im- 
posed on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
portation, Sre  denominated  customsy  duties^ 
or  imjtosts.  Adam  Smith  mentions  one 
objection  to  this  mode  of  raising  revenue, 
as  the  importinj^  merchant  must  enhance 
the  price  of  his  goods,  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  outy  advanced  by  him, 
but  also  for  interest,  profit,  and  guarantee 
of  that  amount,  so  that  the  consumer 
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magt,  in  fact,  pay  more  than  the  tax. 
This  objection  is  avoided  by  an  excise 
tax,  which  is  levied  on  the  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  uses  them,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  coming  into  his  hands. 
An  annufd  excise  is  sometimes  levied 
upon  articles  of  a  dmnble  nature,  such  as 
carria^,  watches,  &c. ;  andthe  principle 
on  which  this  is  apportioned,  is  to  gradu- 
ate it  according  to  the  supposed  expen- 
diture of  the  persons  paying  the  tax, 
assuming  that  this  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  in  some  near  proportion  to  their  in- 
come. In  respect  to  imported  articles, 
the  excise  is  either  a  sufaetitute  for  cus- 
toms, or  an  addition  to  them.  Consider- 
ed as  a  substitute,  the  excise  avoids  the 
objection  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith; 
but  then  it  is  an  expensive  tax  to  collect, 
and  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  an  irksome 
inquiry  into  the  private  concerns  and 
habits  of  people,  so  that,  as  far  as  import- 
ed goods  are  the  subject  of  taxation,  the 
customs  are  the  most  convenient,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  productive  tax ;  and 
this  mode  of  taxing  is  almost  universally 
adopted.  It  cannot  be  made  a  Question, 
among  a  free  people,  to  whom  the  right 
of  taxation  belongs.  In  England,  the 
principle  has  long  been  acknowledged, 
that  taxes  are  a  voluntary  donation  m>m 
the  people  to  the  government  (See  Chat- 
ham's ^leeches  on  the  complaints  of  the 
American  colonies.)  On  the  European 
continent,  where,  in  the  course  of  time, 
nearly  all  national  representation  has  been 
lost,  the  physical  power  of  the  ^vemment 
is  the  sufficient  argument,  as  m  so  many 
other  instances,  by  which  all  discussion 
on  the  right  of  taxation  is  made  useless. 
The  theory  of  taxes  has  been  but  very  late- 
ly illustrated  and  perfected.  Adam  Smith 
mid  the  first  foundation  of  a  complete 
theory.  Before  him  prevailed  the  pnysi- 
ocratica]  i^stem  (see  the  article),  which, 
however,  has  no  solid  foundations. — See 
the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Say,  On 
PoUiical  Eeonovn^^ ;  also  sir  Wm.  Mere- 
dith's Historical  Kemarks  on  the  Taxation 
ofJVte  States  (London,  1788,  4to.);  An- 
drew Hamilton's  Inmdry  into  the  Princi- 
ples of  Taxation  (E<linburgh,  second 
edition,  1793, 4ta) ;  Casaux's  Considera-- 
Hons  of  the  Effect  of  Impost  in  the  vari- 
ous Modes  of  Taxatum  (Paris,  1794, 8voJ|^; 
Trend's  Principles  of  Taxation  (1799, 
8vo.) ;  Monthion's  /f}/2u«nce  oftheD0erent 
Species  of  Tktxation  on  the  MoralttiL  the 
Aetwiiu  andthe  Industry  ofMOions  (Paris, 
1806, 8vo.);  Mirabeau^  Thiorie  de  VImr 
pM;  Ricardo's  Princij^  q/*  Politieal 
jEconomy  and  Taxatum  (1819, 8vo.)^ 


JSrempltbn  yhm  Taxes.  [Though  the 
foUovring  observations  are  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  thought  that  the  views  which 
they  present  of  a  state  of  things  different 
from  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to, 
might  render  them  acceptable  to  our 
reefers.]  The  privilege  of  exemption 
fix)m  taxes  is  granted  to  some  orders  of 
society,  to  individuals,  or  to  particular 
kinds  of  property.  The  reasons  for  which 
it  is  usually  allowed  are,  1.  the  identity 
of  the  person  exempted  with  the  state; 
2.  to  reward  services  rendered  to  the 
state ;  3.  as  a  means  of  paying  debts  due 
firom  the  state ;  4.  the  incompatibiliQr  of 
the  public  burdens  with  the  office  or 
character  of  the  individual  exempted; 
5.  because  an  equivalent  is  received  in 
some  other  way ;  6.  poverty;  7.  ancient 
privileges.  As  to  the  first  reason,  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  load  the 
sovereign  with  taxes,  whilst  the  taxes  ore 
only  esuJ^lished  in  order  to  afford  the  sove- 
reign the  means  of  promoting  the  public 
welfiupe.  It  follows,  tlien,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  state  must  be  free  from  taxes,  or 
that  the  state  itself  considered  as  a  per- 
son, mudt  be  free  from  every  tax.  But 
whether  the  individual,  likewise,  who  is 
invested  with  the  sovereignty,  should  be 
entirely  exempt  fixim  taxes,  is  a  very 
different  question ;  for  in  the  revenue 
of  such  an  individual,  there  are  always 
two  thmgs  to  be  distinguished,  namely, 
a,  that  ii^ich  is  employed  by  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  public  functions,  and,  6.  that 
which  serves  to  defiiay  his  private  ex- 
penses ;  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
all  which  the  sovereign  expends  is  de- 
voted to  the  accomplishment  of  public  ob- 
iect&  In  addition  to  his  public  capacity, 
he  stands  in  tiie  condition  of  a  private 
person,  who  has  his  individual  wishes  and 
wants  to  gratify.  Now,  if  the  revenue  of 
the  ruler  is  so  lar^  as  not  only  lo 
supply  that  expenditure  which  is  le- 
quired  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
reigning  family,  but  also  to  Bunice  for  the 
private  gratification  of  the  ruler,  the  latter 
part  is  undoubted^  to  be  considered  like 
the  net  income  of^  a  private  person.  In 
this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  income  of  the  prince 
should  be  fi«e  from  taxes.-  It  appeazB 
rather,  for  several  reasons,  advisable  to 
subject  it  to  taxation,  like  other  private 
property;  1.  because,  in  this  way,  the 
prince  feels,  proportionally,  the  burden 
of  the  tax,  in  his  private  capacity,  heang 
obliged,  like  every  other  man,  to  restrict 
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nii  poiBOiMu  flJUMDoiliira  $  SL  wscamw  the 
pMticipgtiaD  or  the  priooe  in  the  public 
twnkni^  affoidB  an  encouraging  example 
t»  his  subjects,  and  serves  to  check  the 
claim  of  exemption  in  any  other  class  of 
society.  In  those  states  where  the  sove- 
reignty is  vested  in  a  numerous  body, 
the  distinction  between  that  which  be- 
loncs  to  the  membeis  of  the  sovereign 
body  J  in  their  public  and  in  their  private 
capacity,  is  yet  more  evident  The 
membera  of  a  coundl  who  sharo  in  the 
sovereignnr,  or  of  the  sovereign  senate 
itself  can  be  as  little  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  as  the  members  of  a 
sovereign  assemblv  of  the  nation  in  a 
democracy ;  and  the  right  of  a  prince  to 
freedom  mmi  taxes  on  mat  portion  of  his 
income  which  is  devoted  to  his  private 
gratification,  is  no  better  founded.  If 
the  state  would  reward  an  individual  for 
public  services  by  exempting  him  from 
taxes,  this  can  reasonably  be  done  only 
bv  a  penonai  exemption  for  his  lifetime. 
To  declare  his  estates  free  from  taxes,  is 
tt>  make  him  a  donation  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  tax  from  which  his  estates  are 
exempted.  But  to  make  this  exemption 
perpetual,  would  be  to  make  a  grant  of  an 
mdefiniie  value,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  blind  extravasance.  In 
general,  this  species  of  reward  is  ne  of 
ttie  most  objectionable;  for  the  reward 
of  public  services  should  be  drawn  from 
the  public  revenue,  to  wliich  all  classes 
contribute  in  equal  proportion.  But  the 
remiarion  of  a  certain  kind  of  taxes  usual- 
ly imposes  new  burdens  on  some  particu- 
lar class  of  subjects.  Another  objection 
to  this  kind  of  reward  is,  that  it  makes 
exemption  from  taxes  appear  an  honor, 
when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that 
a  citizen  should  consider  himself  the 
mote  important  the  more  he  contributes 
to  die  support  of  the  public  burdens. 
Neariy  the  same  reasons,  m  particular  the 
inet,  may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  this 
ecxeroption  as  a  meansof  payingthe  sahuries 
ofpurac  officers.  The  pnvilege  too  ofien 
operstes  unequalljr  in  the  case  of  different 
offioert,  one  deriving  from  it  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  another.  Taxes 
paid  in  money  are  incompatible  with  no 
tbmA  in  society  and  no  kind  of  occupation. 
Other  public  burdens,  personal  service, 
maintenance  of  soldien,  &C.,  may,  in- 
deed, be  inconflistent  with  one  or  the 
other.  On  that  account,  it  woukl  be 
huttot  that  such  burdens  should  be  bovne 
br  individuals  who  are  paid  at  a  fixed 
-^  for  undertaking  them.  That  die 
p^  no  IBMS^  is  the  natural  ooose- 
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quenoe  of  a  good  mtem  of  taxation, 
which  charges  on^  the  net  income.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a 
personal  right  to  exemption  from  taxes 
cannot  be  properly  granted,  and  should 
be  abolished  where  it  exists;  sufficient 
indemnification  being  provided  for  those 
who  sufier  by  the  measure.  These  ex- 
emptions had  their  origin  in  a  time  of 
limited  views.  As  to  the  exemption 
from  taxes  of  particular  kinds  of  property, 
the  most  remaikable  is  that  which  is 
granted  to  certain  landed  estates.  This 
privilege  is  usually  justified  by  the  fbllow- 
mg  reasons:  I.  that  one  estate  has  under- 
taken to  pay  the  tax  of  another.  In  this 
way  the  nobility  have  oflen  endeavored 
to  defend  the  exemption  of  their  estates, 
by  pretending  that  their  ancestore  had 
ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the  peasants, 
on  condition  that  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
some  labor  on  ibe  lord's  estate,  should 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  same,  from  the 
produce  of  thehr  fiums.  Such  a  contract 
might  have  been  legally  made,  and  might 
stand  good,  if  it  had  been  concluded  for  a 
fixed  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the  agree- 
ment could  be  cleariy  proved ;  but  no 
compact  can  be  acknowledged  as  bmding, 
by  which  one  side  undertakes  to  relieve 
the  other  from  the  burden  of  all  fhture 
taxes,  since  no  one  can  know  what  their 
amount  mav  become,  and  whether  the 
land  granted  would  be  a  proper  equiva- 
lent ;  for,  in  evenr  contract,  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  should  be  definite.  But 
in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  such  contracts 
are  mere  fictions,  the  state  should  allow 
them  no  validity,  because  they  give  to 
taxes  the  appearance  of  an  ignominious 
burden — an  idea  which  no  government 
should  favor.  2.  Governments  have 
sometimes  allowed  individuals,  and  even 
whole  nations,  to  redeem  themselves  from 
a  certain  tax,  for  a  gross  sum ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Enriand,  in  the  case  of  the 
land  tax.  Such  contracts  must  be  kept ; 
but  no  individual,  still  less  a  whole  class, 
or  nation,  can  purehase  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  because  the  amount  of 
future  taxes  cannot  be  estimated,  and, 
consequently,  their  value  cannot  be  set- 
tled. This  would  be  to  sell  the  vetv 
means  of  the  state's  existence.  To  sell 
an  improper  tax,  in  order  to  establish  a 
better,  as  vras  4one  with  the  land  tax  in 
England,  may  be  advisable,  and  certain 
objects  may  thus^  for  a  time»  be  exempted 
from  taxes;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  re- 
leashig  the  income  which  they  afiS)rd,  fbr 
all  future  times,  from  taxes,  a  Finally, 
the  privilege  of  exempckn  never  caa  be 
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ooDBidered  as  absolutely  irrevocable^''  but 
is  subject  to  be  judeed  on  the  general 
principle  of  utility,  like  all  other  positive 
UWB  and  institutions ;  and  if  found  inap- 
plicable, injurious,  and  oppressive  to  other 
classes  of  citizens,  such  laws  must  be 
amended  or  abolished.  And  as  the  state 
ought  never  to  persist  in  old  errora  at  the 
expense  of  its  citizens,  so,  on  the  other 
band,  those  who  are  to  lose  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  taxes  should  be  indenmi- 
fied  ror  it  according  to  equitable  principles. 

Tat,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  the  west  part  of  Perthshire,  passes 
through  Loch  Tay,  and  runs  into  the 
German  sea,  forming  a  large  bay  at  its 
mouth,  called  the  IVith  of  Tay.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons 
to  Newburgh,  in  Fife,  and  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size  as  fer  as  Perth.  The 
salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  is  extensive. 

Taylor,  John,  usually  called  the  water 
from  his  being  a  waterman,  was 
1  in  Gloucester,  alx>ut  1580.  He  was 
taken  young  to  London,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  waterman.  He  was  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz,  under  the  eari  of  E^ssex,  in  1596^ 
and  afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. At  home  he  was  many  years  col- 
lector for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  of  his  fees  of  the  wines  from  all 
the  ships  which  brought  them  pp  the 
Thames.  When  the  civil  wan  broke  out, 
he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  a 
common  victualling  house,  and  wrote 
pasquinades  upon  me  Roundheads.  He 
afterwards  kept  a  public  house  at  West- 
minster. He  died  m  1654,  aged  seventy- 
four.  His  works  are  published  under  the 
title  of  «  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  being  Sixty  and  Three  in 
Number,  collected  into  One  Volume  by 
the  Author,  with  sundry  new  Additions, 
corrected,  revised,  and  newly  imprinted" 
(1690,  folio).  These  pieces  are  not  desd- 
tute  of  natural  humor,  and  of  the  jinking 
wit  which  prevailed  so  much  during  the 
reign  of  James  L 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  divine  and 
prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1613,  at  Camlnridge,  where  his 
fiuther  was  a  barber.  He  was  educated  at 
Perse's  free  school  in  his  native  place, 
and  entered,  in  1636,  a  sizar  in  Caius  col- 
lege, where  he  continued  until  he  had 
gnduaied  master  of  arts.  Entering  into 
oidera,  he  occasionally  lectured  for  a 
friend  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  he 
attiacted  the  attention  of  archbishop  Laud, 
who  procured  him  a  fellowship  of  All 
Souls  coUece,  Oxford,  and,  in  1640,  ob- 
ttuned  for  hun  the  rectoiy  of  Uppingham. 


In  164%  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinily 
at  Oxford,  at  which  time  he  was  chap- 
lain in  oidinary  to  Charles  I,  whom  he 
attended  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and 
aided  by  several  wridngs  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  After  the  par- 
liament proved  victorious,  his  living  being 
sequestrated,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  earl  of 
CarbeiY,  under  whose  protection  he  was 
allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry,  and  keep 
a  schooL  In  this  obscure  situation  he 
wrote  those  copious  and  fervent  dis- 
courses, whose  fertility  of  composition, 
eloquence  of  expression,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English 
language.  The  death  of  three  sons  with- 
in a  short  period,  rendered  a  change  of 
place  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his 
tranquillity,  and  he  removed  to  London, 
and  officiated,  not  without  danger,  to  pri- 
vate congregations  of  royalists.  At  length 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  lord  Con- 
way to  reside  at  his  seat  in  Ireland,  where 
he  remained  until  the  restoration,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  see  of  Down 
and  Connor,  with  the  administration  of 
that  of  Dromore.  He  was  also  made  a 
fnivy  counsellor  for  Ireland,  and  chosen 
vice-chanceUor  of  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin. He  conducted  himself,  on  his  ad- 
vancement, with  all  the  attention  to  his 
duties,  public  and  private,  which  had  ever 
distinguished  bun  in  humble  ntuations. 
Piety,  humility  and  charity  were  his  lead- 
ing characteristics;  and,  on  his  death,  at 
Lisbume,  Aug.  13, 1667,  he  left  but  very 
moderate  fortunes  to  his  three  daughters. 
Taylor  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
comely  person  and  a  melodious  voice, 
which  were  fiirther  set  off  by  the  moet 
urbane  manners  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion. His  works  have  been  prmted  in 
four,  and  also  in  six  volumes  folio,  a  great 
part  of  which  consists  in  sermons  and 
devotional  pieces.  There  are  likewise 
several  treatises,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  entitled,  A  Discourse  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (Preaching), 
(4to.,  1647),  which  pleads  eloquently  and 
strenuously  for  libeity  of  conscience.  Of 
the  other  writings  of  this  prelate,  the 
most  generally  known  are  nis  Golden 
Grove,  or  Manual  of  daily  Prayers  ;  his 
treatises  on  Hol^  Living  and  Dying  ;  and 
his  Dudor  DtUntantium,  or  Rule  oT  Con- 
science. Of  these  the  two  former  are  pe- 
cuUariy  admired  for  fervor  of  devotional 
feeling,  beauty  of  imagery,  and  illustra- 
tive and  copious  impressiveness  of  ek>- 
quence.     A  new  edition  of  his  worb^ 
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with  a  lifei»by  the  iate  bishop  Heber,  wna 
published  in  1822  (15  volumes). 

Tatlob,  John,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  the  son  of  a  barber  of 
Shrewsbury,  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  and  was  entered  of  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  m  1730.  In  1732,  be  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  university,  which 
office  he  soon  after  quitted  for  that  of 
registrar.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Lysias  in  1739,  and  in  1742  became  a 
member  of  doctors'  commons.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1751,  entering  into 
orders,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Law- 
ford,  in  Eraex.  He  published,  in  1755, 
Elements  of  Civil  Law  (4to.,  reprinted  in 
1769).  He  died  in  1766,  after  having  just 
oompleted  an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  in 
two  vols.,  8vo.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  author  of  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Marmor  SandmcmBey 
and  an  edition  of  Two  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Lycurgus. 

Tatlor,  Thomas,  well  known  by  the^ 
title  of  the  PlaUmitij  was  bom  in  London, 
of  obscure  parents,  in  1758,  and,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  was  placed  at  St  Paul's 
school,  it  Mng  mtenaed  to  educate  him 
as  a  dissenting  minister.  Dis^ted,  how- 
ever, with  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
languages  are  taught,  he  prevailed  on  his 
fioher  to  relinquish  this  plan.  He  was 
then  only  twelve  years  old ;  yet  he  became 
deeply  enam<Nred  of  a  Miss  Morton,  who 
afterwards  gave  him  her  hand.  While  at 
home.  Ward's  Youn|^  Mathematician's 
Guide  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  mathe- 
matics, and,  though  his  fiither  was  adverse 
to  the  study,  the  youth  soon  contrived  to 
become  a  proficient  in  his  favorite  sci- 
ence. This  he  accomplished  by  sacri- 
ficinff  to  it  a  part  of  the  hours  of  rest ; 
and  mat  he  might  procure  a  lieht  without 
being  discovereid,  he  concealed  a  tinder- 
box  under  his  pillow.  When  he  was  fif- 
teen, he  was  placed  under  an  uncle,  at 
Sheemess,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
dock-yard-— a  situation  irksome  in  its  na- 
ture, and  rendered  more  so  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  his  uncle.  After  enduring  it  for 
three  years,  he  became  pupil  to  a  dissent- 
ing preacher,  with  the  view  of  entering 
into  the  church.  At  this  period  he  also 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mor- 
ton, to  whom  he  was  secretly  married. 
Their  secret  was,  however,  betrayed,  and 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
scarcely  sufficient  resources  to  prevent 
tbem  firom  starving.    At  length  Mr.  Tay- 


lor obtained  employment  as  usher  to  a 
school  at  Paddington,  which,  as  it  kept 
him  absent  fit>m  his  wife,  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  in 
the  city.  Still  his  pecuniary  means  were 
so  limited,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  could  not  obtain  a  proper  quantity  of 
food,  and  he  often  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor  when  he  reached  his  home.  At 
length,  his  circumstances  were  somewhat 
amended.  His  studies  were  still  con- 
tinued with  unabated  ardor,  and,  as  the 
banking-house  absorbed  the  whole  of  his 
days,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  them 
several  hours  of  the  night  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  worits  of  Anstotle, 
he  passed  on  to  those  of  Plato,  and  the 
commentators  on  Plato's  philosophical 
writinj^  Afler  he  had  been  nearly  six 
vears  in  the  banking-house,  the  ftilure  of 
his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion, determined  him  to  procure  some 
more  eligible  mode  of  living.  An  attempt 
to  construct  a  perpetual  lamp  made  him 
advantageously  knovm  to  several  eminent 
peraons,  who  enabled  him  to  emancipate 
nimself  fipom  the  drudgery  of  the  bankmg- 
house.  The  munificence  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, Mr.  William  Meredith,  now  put 
it  in  his  power  to  publish  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  Plato,  and  the  Platonic  com- 
mentators. Mr.  Taylor  also  labored  for 
the  bookseUers ;  but  the  remuneration 
which  he  received  from  them  was  inade- 

?uate  to  his  toil.  For  his  translation  of 
^ausanias  he  was  paid  only  sixty  pounds ! 
If  we  contemplate  the  numerous  obsta- 
cles which  have  opposed  his  progress,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued 
nis  course ;  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of 
England,  that  a  man  of  such  powers  of 
mind,  and  such  extensive  learning,  should 
so  long  have  been  left  to  struggle  through 
the  world  with  no  other  patronage  than 
that  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Among 
his  translations  Crom  the  Greek  are  Ploti- 
nus  on  the  Beautiful  (12mo.) ;  Proclus  on 
Euclid,  and  Elements  of  Theology ;  Five 
Books  of  Plotinus ;  Pausanias's  De- 
scription of  Greece,  with  Notes  (3  vols., 
8vo.,  1794)  ;  Aristotle's  Metaphysics, 
with  Notes ;  the  Dissertations  of  Max- 
imus  Tyrius  (2  vols.,  ]2mo.)  ;  the 
Works  of  Phito  (5  vols.,  4to.,  1804) ;  the 
Works  of  Aristotle,  with  Elucidations 
fipom  the  best  Greek  Commentators  (9 
vols.,  4to.h  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on 
the  Tlieology  of  Plato,  to  which  a  Sev- 
enth Book  is  added  by  the  translator; 
Jamblichus's  Lifeof  P}[thagoraflL  or  Pyth- 
agoric  Life,  accompanied  oy  Fragmenti 
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of  the  Ethical  WritinuBi  of  certain  Pythag- 
oreans, and  a  new  Collection  of  Pytha- 
gone  Sentences ;  the  Commentaries  of 
rroclus  on  the  'Hmsus ;  Jamblichus  on 
the  Mvsteriefl»  &c.  (8vo.).  Among  his 
original  woriu  are  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries;  a 
Complete  Collection  of  all  the  existing 
Chaldsean  Oracles  ;  the  Elements  of  the 
true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites ;  MisceUanies 
in  Prose  and  VerseyWith  a  great  number  of 
treatises  accompanying  his  translations, 
and  of  articles  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

Tatlor,  Jane;  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished female  writer,  bora  Sept.  23, 1783, 
m  London.  Her  fiithor  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable artist  While  quite  young,  she 
Sive  evident  indications  ofpoetic  talent 
r.  Taylor  became,  in  179S,  pastor  of  a 
dissentinff  congregation  at  Colchester, 
whither  he  carried  his  daughters,  and 

Mt  them  his  own  art  of  engraving. 
i  intervals  between  these  pursuits. 
Miss  Taylor  committed  the  effiisions 
of  her  genius  to  writing,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Mmor's  Pocket  Book,  a 
small  publication,  in  which  her  first  work, 
the  Beggar  Bov,  appeared  in  1804.  From 
this  peiiod  until  1813,ahe  continued  to  pub- 
lish occasionally  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
verse,  of  which  the  principal  are  Original 
Poems  for  In&nt  Minds  (in  two  volumes) ; 
Rhymes  for  the  Nursery  (in  one);  and 
some  verses  in  the  Associate  Minstrels. 
A  prose  composition  of  higher  pretension, 
which  appeared  in  1815,  under  the  name 
of  D]q)]ay,  met  with  much  success.  Her 
last  and  principal  work  consists  of  Essays 
in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners,  didac- 
tic poems,  written  with  much  elegance 
and  feeling.  This  amiable  and  intellec- 
tual femue  died  of  a  puhnonaiy  com- 
plaint, in  April,  1823. 

Tchad  ;  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  the  western  part  of  Nigritia  (OrV.),  dis- 
covered by  major  Denham,  in  lo22.  (See 
ClapperUm,)  It  lies  between  the  king- 
doms of  Boraou  and  Kanem,  in  lat  ISP 
N.,  Ion.  17°  E.  As  it  has  not  been  en- 
tirely explored,  its  north-eastern  limits 
are  unknown,  and  its  extent  is  uncertain. 
It  receives  two  large  rivers,  the  Yeou 
and  the  Shary,  fix)m  the  south-west 

TcHAi  (in  Turkish  and  Persian,  river) ; 
found  in  many  geographical  names,  in 
Chinese  ^eraphiod  names,  TduU  sig- 
nifies fortified  place.  Jhi,  Pao^  Ooet,  and 
other  words,  signify  the  same. 

TcHAKo  (Chinese  for  middle);  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Taumf-Kone 
(Central  Kingdom),  the  name  which  the 
Chinese  give  to  their  empire. 


TcHSRNr ;  a  Sclavonic  word,  minuQing 
blacky  and  sometimes  irHndary.  Tcheny 
appears  in  many  geo^phical  names,  as 
TchemikaVy  Tcheriwvtiz. 

TcHiNo;  Chinese  for  toum  and  waB^ 
as  Siti'Tching  (New  Town). 

TcHUDSKo  Lakx.    (See  Pe^pu$.) 

Tea  {thea\  The  tea  plant  so  stron^y 
resembles  the  camellia  in  its  botanical 
characters,  that  it  has  lately  been  referred 
to  that  genus.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
are,  however,  much  smaller.  The  shrub 
attains  the  height  of  ^ve  or  six  foet,  and 
is  branching  and  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  oval-oblong,  serrated,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  dark, 
fflossy-green  color,  and  firm  texture.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  disposed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  corolla 
white,  and  composed  of  six  petals.  It  is 
a  native  of  Chma  and  Japan,  and  has 
been  cultivated,  and  in  common  use  in 
those  countries,  fix)m  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. Tea  was  hardly  known  in  Eu- 
rope before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  now  has  become  an  articfe 
of  such  commercial  importance  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  as  to  employ  more 
that  fiffy  thousand  toDs  of  shipping  in  the 
transportation  of  it  fix)m  Canton.  Still 
so  vast  is  the  home  consumption,  that  it 
is  alleged,  that  were  Europrans  to  aban- 
don the  commerce  aho^ther,  the  price 
would  not  be  much  dimmished  in  China. 
It  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parte  of 
China,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin, 
which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  a  very  similar  climate.  It 
succeeds  best  in  south  exposures  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  running  water.  As 
the  seeds  are  very  apt  to  spoil^and  scarcely 
one  in  five  will  germinate,  it  is  usual  to 
plant  several  in  the  same  hole,  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  plants 
require  litde  further  care  than  that  of  re- 
moving the  weeds,  till  the  third  year, 
when  the  leaves  may  be  gathered.  In 
seven  years,  the  plants  have  attained  the 
height  of  six  foet;  but,  as  they  bear  few 
leaves,  they  are  trimmed  down,  which 
produces  a  great  number  of  new  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  plucked  off,  one  by  one, 
with  many  precautions;  and. only  fiv>m 
four  to  fifteen  pounds  are  collected  in  a 
day.  In  a  district  in  Japan,  where  the 
tea  plant  is  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
the  first  gathering  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  young 
and  tender,  and  are  onlv  a  fow  days  old : 
these,  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and 
dearness,  are  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  and 
called  tmpmol  tea.    The  second ' 
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ing  k  at  the  beginning  of  epring,  when 
floine  leaves  have  attained  their  luU  nze, 
and  others  are  only  expanding:  all  are 
gathered  promiscuoiuly,  and  afterwards 
sorted:  the  youngest  especially  are  sep- 
arated with  great  care,  and  often  sold  for 
the  imperiaL  The  third  and  last  gather- 
ing takes  place  towards  the  middle  of 
summer:  the  leaves  are  now  fliily  ex- 
panded, of  inferior  quality,  and  are  re- 
served for  the  common  people.  In  China 
the  leaves  are  probably  collected  in  the 
same  manner.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  tea  plant — T.  vvidis^  with  broader 
leaves,  and  T.  AoAeo — by  some  writers 
considered  distinct  species.  Formerly,  it 
was  thought  that  green  tea  was  gathered 
exchisivefy  from  T.  vuridia ;  but  this  is 
now  doubtful ;  though  it  is  certain  there 
is  what  is  called  the  grun  tea  dtsbiet^ 
and  the  bladt  tea  district ;  and  the  varie- 
ties of  the  one  differ  fit>m  those  of  the 
other  district  Doctor  Abel  was  told,  by 
competent  persons,  that  either  of  the  two , 
plants  will  aflbrd  the  black  or  green  tea 
of  the  shpps,  but  that  the  T.  viridis  is 
preferred  lor  making  green  tea.  The 
names  given,  in  commerce,  to  the  difier- 
cnt  sorts  of  tea,  are  unlmown  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  impenal  excepted,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  applied  by  the  mer- 
chants at  Canton.  The  tea  leaves,  being 
gathered,  are  cured  in  houses  which  con- 
tain from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  small 
furnaces,  about  three  feet  high,  each  hav- 
ingat  the  top  a  large,  flat,  iron  pan.  There 
is  also  a  long,  low  table,  covered  witli  maia^ 
on  which  the  leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled 
by  workmen,  who  sit  round  it  The  iron 
pan  being  heated  to  a  certain  decree  by  a 
little  fire  made  in  the  furnace  underneath, 
a  few  pounds  of  the  fiesh  gathered  leaves 
are  put  upon  the  pan :  the  fresh  and  juicy 
leaves  crack  when  they  touch  the  pan ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  operator  to 
riiift  them  as  auickly  as  possible  with  his 
bnre  himds,  till  they  become  too  hot  to  be 
easilv  endured.  At  this  instant,  betakes 
off  the  leaves  with  a  kind  of  shovel  re- 
sembling a  fan,  and  pours  them  on  the 
mats:  other  operators,  now  taking  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  roU  them  in  the  palm' 
of  their  hands  in  one  direction,  wmle  a 
third  set  are  fenning  them,  that  diey  maj 
cool  the  more  speedily,  and  retain  their 
cniri  the  longer.  This  process  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  before  the 
tea  is  put  into  the  stores,  in  order  that  all 
the  moisture  may  be  thoroughly  djssipated, 
and  their  curi  more  completely  preserved. 
On  every  repetition,  the  pan  is  leas  heated, 
and  the  operadon  pedbnned  mora  closely 


and  cautiously.  The  tea  is  then  sepa- 
rated into  the  different  kinds,  and  depoo- 
ited  in  the  store  fer  domestic  use  or  ex- 
portation. The  difterent  sorts  of  blaek 
and  green  arise  not  merely  from  soil,  sit- 
uation, or  the  age  of  the  leaf;  but  after 
winnowing  the  tea,  the  leaves  are  taken 
up  in  succession  as  they  fall ;  those  near- 
est the  machine,  being  the  heaviest,  are 
the  gunpowder  tea ;  the  lightest,  the  worst, 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  lower  classes.  That 
which  is  brought  down  to  Canton  then 
undergoes  a  second  roasting,  winnowing^ 
packing,  &c;  and  many  hundred  women 
are  employed  fer  these  purposes.  Ab  a 
more  select  sort  of  tea,  the  flowers  of  the 
eameOia  naaanaua  appear  to  be  collected. 
The  leaves,  inueed,  of  this  plant  are  often 
used,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  other 
species  of  coskQuz,  though  that  practioe 
is  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
adulteration.  Several  other  plants  appear 
to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  tes,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  moss,  different  sorts  of  ferns,  &c. ; 
and  in  Japan  the  leaves  of  the  oUa  Jra- 
grans  are  used  to  give  it  a  high  flavor. 
The  seeds  of  the  tea  plant,  as  well  as  of 
the  camellias,  and  especiaUy  of  the  C 
oleiferoj  are  crushed  fer  their  oil,  which  is 
in  very  general  use  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  China.  The  black  teas,  usually 
imported  by  Europeans  and  AmericaiM^ 
are,  beginning  witn  the  lowest  qualities, 
froAfo,  Congo,  campo,  saudumg^  wmchong, 
pekM ;  the  sreen  teas  are  tuHnJuof^  k^smn 
skin^youngMfson,  hyson^  imperiaL  and  gim- 
powJer,  The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human 
system  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic, 
and,  like  those  of  any  other  narcotic  taken 
in  small  quantities,  exhilarating.  The 
green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this 
quality  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  llie 
black,  and  a  strong  infbsion  of  the  fbrmer 
will,  in  most  constitutions,  produce  con- 
siderable excitement  and  wakeftihiesB. 
Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  is  the  least 
pernicious,  if  indeed  it  be  so  in  any  de- 
gree. It  act^  likewise,  as  a  diuretic  and 
a  diaphoretic,  and  powerfhlly  assists  di- 
gestion. Most  of  the  attempts  to  cultivate 
tlie  tea  plant  in  fereign  countries  hare 
met  with  little  success.  Within  the  hst 
few  years,  however,  considerable  eflbrts 
have  been  made,  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Java,  to  produce  tea  m  that 
island,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
cukivators,  with  some  prospect  of  success ; 
and  the  experiment  nas  been  made  to 
propagate  the  tea  shrab  in  Bnoil,  also 
with  Uie  aid  of  Chinese  laborers.  Tea,  as 
we  have  said,  was  unknown  ioEuropeuii* 
til  the  middle  of  tfaa  17th  oentuiy,  wImb 
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asmall  quantity  wm fint  imported  by  tbe 
Dutch,  In  1^64,  the  EngiiBb  East  India 
company  imported  two  pounds  and  two 
ounces  of  tea,  aa  a  present  to  the  king. 
In  1800t  the  annual  consumption  in  Eng- 
land was  somewhat  above  twenty  mu- 
lion  pounds,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
j^radualiy  declining,  owing  in  part  to  the 
mcrease  of  duty  in  1806  and  1819,  and  in 
part  to  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
company'.  Tbe  present  consumption  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty-five  million 
pounds,  which,  for  a  pNopulation  of  sixteen 
and  a  half  millions,  gives  but  <Mie  pound 
nine  ounces  per  head,  while  in  1800  it 
was  one  pound  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces. 
This  monopoly  renders  the  prices  of  tea 
higher,  the  qualities  inferior,  and  the  va- 
rieties fewer,  in  England,  than  on  the 
continent,  qr  in  the  U.  States ;  so  tliat, 
whUe  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  tea  are 
quoted  in  the  Hamburg  and  New  York 
markets,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  are 
to  be  met  with  in  England.  Imperial 
is  unknown  there,  and  pekoe  and  ^n- 
powder  are  found  only  in  small  quantities. 
Russia  and  Holland  are  the  only  countries, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
consumption  of  tea  is  considerable.  In 
1830,  the  imports  into  Ruaaia  amounted 
to  5,563,444  pounds,  almost  entirely  of  the 
black  sorts.  It  is  carried  over  land  fix>m 
Kiachta  to  Tomsk,  and  thence,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  the  rivens,  to  Nov- 
gorod. The  consumption  in  Holland 
amounts  to  about  2,700,000  pounds  a  year. 
In  France,  tea  is  not  generallv  used,  and 
the  consumption  is  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 330,000  pounds.  The  importations 
into  Hamburg  vaiy  torn  1,500,000  to 
%000,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. The  imports  into  Venice  and  Tri- 
este do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  weight 
The  consumption  of  the  U.  States  fluctu- 
ates from  about  6,000,000  to  8,000,000 
pounds.  The  amount  imnorted  in  the 
year  ending  September  90,  1830,  was 
8,609,415  pounds;  exported  1,736,334 
pounds.  The  duties,!^  the  tariff  of  1832, 
cease  entirely  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833. 
Tbe  consumption  of  this  country  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  for  some  yeura, 
while  that  of  coffee  has  increased  ^th 
great  rapidity.  The  prices  of  the  differ- 
ent sortsof  tea  quoted  in  the  Boston  price- 
current  for  July  30, 1832,  are,  bohea,  24 
to  28  oenls  per  pound;  souchongs  35  to 
37;  hyson  skin  and  tonkay,  60  to  55; 
young  hyson,  70  to  77 ;  Hyseo^  80  to  85; 
impenai,  1jD8  to  U2;  gunnowder,  1.10 
to  US.    Fwichongi  and  p^oo  am  not 


quoted:  the  fonner  is  somewhat  IMmr 
tnan  souchong;  the  latter  is  hif^ier  tan 
gunpowder. 

Teak- Wood  (teetona  gnmdis) ;  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  from  the  properties  of  the 
wood.  It  is  referred  to  the  natural  ftm- 
ily  verftemicetfB.  The  young  branches  are 
quadrangular  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  op- 
posite, obovate  and  downy  beneath,  somo- 
what  declining,  on  young  trees  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  and  ei^t  to  uxteen 
inches  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  and  fragrant,  disposed  in  widely 
sprouiing  temunal  panicles.  The  calvx 
is  tomentoee,  and  the  corolla  hanuy 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  firuit  is  a 
one-celled  drupe,  lliis  tree  abounds  in 
the  extensive  forests  of  Java,  C^lon, 
Malabar,  Coromandel,  &C.,  but  espeSally 
in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and  Pegu,  fixxn 
which  countries  Calcutta  and  Madras 
draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship  timber. 
The  wood  is  light  and  easily  worked,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  strong  and  duraUe.  It 
is  considered  superior  to  all  othen  for 
riiip  building,  and  is,  besides,  extensively 
used  in  the  East  in  the  construction  of 
houses  and  temples.  This  tree  has  been 
mtroduced  into  the  British  poesessiiNis  in 
India,  and  is  now  planted,  with  a  view  to 
timber,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ben- 
gaL  Its  cultivation  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  the  West  Indies;  and  some 
circumstances  seem  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  it  will  succeed  beyond  the  trop- 
ica The  leaves  furnish  a  purple  dye, 
which  is  employed  for  coloring  cottons 
and  silks. 

Teal.  This  name  is  given  to  some 
small  species  of  duck,  resembling,  in  their 
habits  and  anatomical  characters,  the  do- 
mestic species.  Teal  frequent  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  interior,  living  on  aquatic 
plants  and  seeds,  and  rarely  visit  the  sea- 
shore. The  flesh  is  dry  and  difficult  of 
digestion,  but,  notwithstanding,  is  in 
great  request  We  have  two  species  in 
the  U.  States.  The  green-vringed  teal 
(anas  crteca)  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
spot  of  brilliant  areen  upon  the  wing.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  dT  tha 
globe.  In  Europe,  it  breeds  so  fitr  aouth 
as  France,  but  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
the  U.  States.— The  bhie-wioged  teal  {jL 
dueor$)  is  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  the 
fint  of  our  ducks  to  return  Srom  tho 
north  on  the  approach  of  wmter,  usually 
making  its  appearance  in  tbe  Delaware 
eariy  in  September,  and  proceeding  ftr- 
tber  south  vrith  the  first  frosts. 

TwjLUftuod  Lacbayval  Oboaiis.    Tka 
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limpid  fluid  lecreced  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  8ta'6ce  of  the 
eyei^  ia  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and 
oontains  much  |Mire  soda,  also  muriate, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lune.  The  organs  which 
lecrete  this  liquid  are  the  lachrymal 
jl^anda,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
external  angle  of  each  orbit,  and  emits 
six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which  open 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  pour,  forth  the  tears.  The  tears 
have  mixed  with  them  an  arterious,  roa- 
eid  vapor,  which  exhales  from  the  in- 
ternal surftce  of  the  eyelids,  and  external 
of  the  iiifitea  an^vncUva,  into  the  eye. 
Perhaps  the  aqueous  humor  also  trans- 
udes through  the  pores  of  the  cornea 
on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  this  aaueous  fluid  is  dis- 
■rated  in  the  air;  out  the  greatest  part, 
alter  having  performed  its  ofiice,  is  pro- 
pdled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  whicn  so 
closely  compresses  the  eyelid  to  the  ball 
of  the  eye  as  to  leave  no  space  between, 
except  at  the  internal  angle,  where  the 
tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection 
the  tears  are  propelled  through  the  lach- 
rvmal  canab  mto  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
»>w  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  where 
diey  are  partly  thrown  out,  partly  swal- 
lowed. If  the  passa^  of  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  to  the  nose  is  disturbed,  or  pre- 
vented (e.  g.  by  a  stoppage  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct),  tbej  flow  down  the  cheeks,  and 
also  collect  ^n  the  lachrymal  sac,  ex- 
tend it,  are  here  changed  m  their  quali- 
ty, and  cause  an  inflammation,  which  gen- 
erally brings  on  ulceration,  and,  if  not  at- 
tended to,  even  afiects  the  bones.  This  is 
the  disease  known  by  the  jmom  of  lacknf' 
mid  firindoL  To  cure  it,  an  operation  is 
required,  fay  which  a  new  duct  is  formed 
for  the  tears  to  enter  the  nose.  The  tean 
have  no  smell,  but  asaltish  taste,  as  peo- 
ple who  weep  perceive.  They  are  of  a 
transparent  color,  and  aqueous  consist- 
ence. The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  just  suffident  to  moisten  the  surfoce  of 
the  eve  and  eyelids ;  but  firom  sorrow,  or 
any  kind  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity 
of  tears  secrsiked,  that  the  pvncta  Uuhij' 
wiaiia  are  unable  to  absorb  them.  Thus 
the  greatest  part  runs  down  from  the  in- 
Inmu  angle  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of 
great  and  copious  drops,  upon  the  cheeks. 
A  great  quantity  also  descends  through 
the  lachrymal  passage  into  the  nostrils ; 
hence  those  woo  cry  have  an  increased 
discharge  from  die  noae^— The  use  of 
the  tears  is  to  prevent  tiie  pellucid  conea' 


froL-i  drying  and  becoming  opaque,  ist  the 
eve  flrom  concreting  with  the  eyelids. 
They  prevent  that  pain  which  would  oth- 
erwise arise  from  the  friction  of  the  eye- 
lids against  the  bulb  of  tlie  eye,  fix)m  coo- 
tinuaUy  winking.  They  wash  and  clean 
away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any 
thing  acrid  that  has  follen  mto  the  eye. 
Weeping  relieves  the  head  of  congestionB. 

Teasxi.  (dipsaeui).  This  plant  twaxa 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  thistle,  and 
might  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  com- 
pound flower ;  but  each  floret  is  provided 
with  its  calyx,  and  the  four  stamens  are 
not  imited.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  and 
divided  into  four  lobes  at  the  summit; 
the  florets  are  disposed  in  large,  oval, 
conic  receptacles,  and  are  separated  by 
lon^,  projecting  scales  or  chaffis. — ^The 
cultivated  teasel  (D.  JuUtmum)  has  a 
herbaceous,  upright,  prickly  stem;  the 
leaves  are  connate,  oval-lanceolate,  and 
likewise  prickly  beneath,  on  the  principal 
nervures.  The  florets  are  blue,  and  ex- 
pand successively  by  zones.  It  has  been 
considered  a  variety  of  the  wild  teasel 
(1>.  sylvesfru),  a  common  plant  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  differa  in  having 
the  scales  or  cnafb  more  rigid,  recurve^ 
and  forming  a  litde  hook  at  the  extreminr. 
This  conformation  is  peeuliariy  suit^ile 
for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  heads  are  fixed 
round  the  cutsumforence  of  a  large, 
broad  wheel,  which  is  made  to  turn  rounid, 
and  the  cloth  is  held  asainst  them,  or  they 
are  set  into  flat  boards  like  cards.  This 
plant  is,  in  consequence,  cultivated  for 
manufocturing  purposes,  hoQi  in  Europe 
and  now  in  the  U.  states,  and  has  become 
an  article  of  considerable  importance. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  on  well 
prepared,  strongs  rich  land,  broad-east, 
and  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre. 
They  are  hoed,  like  turnips,  to  a  foot  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  second  year,  in  August, 
the  heads  are  fit  to  cut  They  are  sold 
by  the  bundle  of  twenty-five  in  each,  and 
the  ordinaiy  produce  is  160  of  such  bun- 
dles to  the  acre.  We  have  no  native 
ries  of  this  genus  in  the  U.  States;  but 
wild  teasel  is  naturalized  in  some 
districts. 

Technical  (from  nxw,  art)  ngnifiea, 
in  genera],  that  which  belongs  peculiaiiy 
to  art,  or  to  any  Immch  of  it  m  particular. 
AlecMeoIterm  is  an  expresBion  peculiar 
to  an  art  <Mr  profossioo.  In  the  nne  aits, 
the  Ut^niical  is  eontradistiBgu»hed  U>  the 
atUuUcali  comprising  eveiy  thins  relatiiig 
to  the  malerial  exeeutioD  of  worasof  art. 

Tbcbhommi  (ten  n^x»«,  art,  and  M«(p 
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word,  science)  ki  the  ecience  which  treats 
of  the  artB,  particularly  the  mechaDicaL 
Technology 'may  he  divided  into  two 
kinda,  a  higher  and  lower,  of  which  the 
latter  treats  of  the  various  arts  themselves, 
and  their  principles,  their  origin,  history, 
improvement,  &c;  the  former,  of  the 
connexion  of  the  urts  and  trades  with  the 
political  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the 
important  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
ercised ever  since  the  mechanical  occu- 
pations have  come  to  honor ;  i.  e.  since  the 
growth  of  free  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 
TscuMSEH,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  riv- 
er, near  Chilicothe,  Ohio.  His  father  was 
a  Shawanee  warrior  of  distinction,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kenawa,  while 
Tecumseh  was  still  a  child.  His  mother 
is  variously  stated  to  have  been  a  Shaw- 
anee, a  Creek  and  a  Cherokee.  In  his 
youth,  Tecumseh  was  remarkable  for 
.temperance  and  intesrity ;  but  he  did  not 
at  first  display  the  valor  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  He  first  fought  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Kentucky  troops, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mud  river,  in  the 
heat  of  which  he  fled  fi-om  the  field. 
But  he  soon  retrieved  his  reputation,  and, 
at  the  affe  of  twenty-five,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors. His  enmity  aniinst  the  whites  was 
constant  and  bitter.  In  all  the  terrible  in- 
cuistons  of  the  savages,  by  which  the  first 
settlers  of  Kentucky  were  haraased,  he 
was  conspicuous;  but  he  rarelv  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  any  of  the  booty 
thus  obtained ;  the  love  of  gloiy,  and 
the  denre  of  sating  his  vengeance  on  the 
whites,  being  his  predominant  passions. 
At  length,  in  conjunction  with  his  broth- 
er, the  famous  prophet  Elskatawa,  he 
succeeded  in  effecting,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  union  of  the  savages,  and  pro- 
ducing so  strooff  a  fermentation  among 
them  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  U.  States  to  take  deci- 
sive measures.  Accordiiiffly,  general  Har- 
rison, the  governor  of  Ohio,  commenced 
ofifonstve  operations,  and,  Nov.  7, 1811,  de- 
feated the  rorces  under  the  command  of  the 
prophet,  in  the  well-known  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. At  the  time  of  the  action,  Te- 
cumseh was  absent  in  the  south,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
eating  his  plans  of  union.  Soon  after  his 
return,  in  1812,  he  ioined  the  British,  then 
at  war  with  the  U.  States,  and  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  roval 
army.  He  was  extremeljr  useful  to  his 
allies  in  raising  and  retainmg  the  Indian 
Ibices.    During  the  first  months  of  the 


war,  -he  was  principally  occupied  in  re-' 
ciuiting ;  but  he  was  also  present  at  the 
two  sieges  of  fort  Mejp,  ttid,  May  5^ 
1812,  commanded  the  co(^>erating  sav- 
afne  force  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river.  His  career,  however,  was  soon  cut 
short.  In  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Mo- 
ravian towns,  he  led  the  right  wing  of 
the  allied  army ;  and  whilst  all  were  ^ing 
around  him,  he  continued  to  press  on  with 
a  chosen  band  of  followers,  until  he  fell ; 
by  whose  hand  has  never  been  satisfiic^ 
torily  ascertained.  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  who  commanded  the  mounted 
infentry,  against  which  he  was  rushing 
at  the  time,  has  been  commonly  deng- 
nated  as  the  author  of  his  death,  but  with- 
out adequate  proof. — ^Tecumseh  was  a 
remarkable  man,  fitted  forattaining  great- 
ness both  in  peace  and  war.  His  ek>- 
quence  was  vivid  and  powerful  He  was 
sagacious  in  contriving  and  accomplish- 
ing his  objects,  and,  by  his  address,  ob- 
tained an  unlimited  influence  over  his 
savage  brethren.  Throughout  life  he 
was  exemplary  in  his  habits  of  temper- 
ance, and  adherence  to  truth.  He  wa» 
disinterested,  generous,  hospitable  and 
humane.  He  married  at  a  mature  aM 
in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  his 
fnends,  and  left  one  child.  In  person,  he 
was  about  ^ve  feet  ten  inches  bi^h,  with 
handsome  features,  a  s^mmetncal  and 
powerful  frame,  and  an  air  of  dignity  and 
defiance. 

Te  Deum  Laudahus,^  still  more  ab- 
breviated, Te  Deum  (Thee,  God,  we 
praise),  is  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  or 
song  of  thanksgiving  usually  ascribed  to 
St  Augustine  and  St  Ambrose.  It  Is 
sung  on  particular  occasions,  as  on  the 
news  of  victories  and  on  high  festival 
days,  in  Catholic  and  also  in  many  Prot- 
estant churches.  Among  the  modem 
composers  of  this  hymn  are  Hjasse,  Nau- 
manv,  Haydn,  Danzi  and  Schicht 

Teeth  (dens,  a  tooth ;  quasi  edeng,  €nm 
eclo,  to  eat);  small  bones  fixed  in  the  a{- 
vtoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.  In 
eariy  infency,  nature  designs  us  fer  the 
softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone  are 
then  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  mandu- 
cation ;  but,  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 
require  a  different  food,  she  provides  us 
with  teeth. .  These  are  the  hardest  and 
whitest  of  our  bones,  and,  at  flill  maturi- 
ty, we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both 
laws,  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many  b»- 
low.  Their  number  varies,  indeed,  in 
different  subjects ;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to 
exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  will  very  mnfy 
be  found  to  be  lees  than  twenty-eij^ 
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ESach  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears 
above  the  guma,  and  ita  fanff,  or  root, 
which  is  fixed  into  the  socket  The 
boimdaiy  between  these  two,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ffum,  where  there  is  usually 
a  small  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
nedt  of  the  tooth.  £very  tooth  is  com- 
posed of  its  cortex,  or  enamel,  and  its  in* 
temal  bony  substances.  The  enamel,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitreous  part 
of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  compact 
substance,  of  a  white  color,  and  peculiar 
to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside 
of  the  bony  or  internal  substance.  When 
broken,  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated,  and 
all  the  struB  are  directed  firom  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  The 
bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles  other 
bones  m  its  structure,  but  is  much  harder 
than  the  most  compact  part  of  bones 
ID  general.  It  composes  tne  inner  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  root  of 
the  tooth.  Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cav- 
ity, supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves^  which  pass  through  the  small  hole 
ID  the  root.  In  old  people  ^is  hole 
aoroetimes  closes^  and  tne  tooth  becomes 
dien  insensible.  The  teeth  are  invested 
with  periosteum  fitim  their  &ngs  to  a  lit- 
tle beyond  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is 
attached  fb  the  gums.  This  membrane 
aeeras  to  be  common  to  the  tooth  which  it 
encloses,  and  to  the  sockets  which  it  lines. 
The  three  classes  into  which  the  teeth 
are  commonly  divided,  are  incisors, 
canine,  and  molars,  or  finders.  The 
iDcisorB  are  the  four  teeth  m  the  fore  part 
of  each  jaw;  they  derive  their  name 
flrora  their  use  in  dividing  and  cuttin#the 
food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedse,  and  nave 
each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in 
a  sharp  edge.  The  canine  or  euajndoH 
(eye-teeth)  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth, 
deriving  their  name  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  dog's  tuds.  There  is  one  of 
these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisors, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  we  may  trace  m 
them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation  and 
use,  from  the  most  imperfect  carnivorous 
animal — which  we  believe  to  be  the  hu- 
ntian  species — to  the  lion,  which  is  the 
most  i^rfectly  camivoreus.  The  molars, 
or  gnnders,  of  which  there  are  ten  in 
each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because,  fit>m 
their  size  and  figure,  they  are  cakulated 
fiir  grinding  the  food.  The  canine  and 
incisors  have  only  one  fang ;  but  the  three 
last  grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  con- 
'twofiuiga,  and  the  same  teeth  in 


the  upper  jaw,  three  fon^p.  Sometiaiea 
these  range  are  divided  mto  two  points 
near  their  base.  The  grinders  likewise 
differ  from  each  other  in  appearance. 
The  last  grinder  is  shorter  ana  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  from  its  coming  through 
the  gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  some- 
times not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is 
called  wisdomrtoaUL  The  variation  in 
the  number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on 
these  wisdom-teeth.  The  danger  to 
which  children  are  exposed  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  arises  firbm  the  jwessure 
of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,so  as  to  irritate  it, 
and  excite  pain  and  inflanmiation.  The 
effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum 
wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at 
this  part,  till,  at  length,  the  tooth  pro- 
trudes. In  such  cases,  therefore,  we 
may,  with  great  propriei^,  asmst  nature 
by  cutting  the  gum.  lliese  teeth  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  are  called  tempth' 
rcary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all 
shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  four- 
teen, and  are  supmied  by  otheis  of  a 
firmer  texture,  with  large  fangs,  which 
remain  till  they  become  afifected  by  dis- 
ease, or  fall  out  in  old  age,  and  are  there- 
fore called  the  permanad^  or  odutt  teetk 
Bendes  these  twenty  teeth,  which  suc- 
ceed the  temporaiy  ones,  there  are  twelve 
others  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 
thirty-two.  These  twelveare  three  grind- 
ers on  each  ade  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order 
to  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find 
the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that 
they  appear  as  completelv  filled  vrith 
twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  aiwrwards  with 
thirty-two.  Hence,  in  children,  the  ftce 
is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  aduhs. 
The  denies  BamientuB^  or  wisdom-teeth, 
do  not  pass  tnrough  the  gum  till  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty. 
They  have,  in  some  instances,  been  cut 
at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 
eighty  years;  and  sometimes  do  not  ap- 
pear at  alL  Sometimes,  likewise,  a  third 
set  of  teeth  appears,  about  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  The  teeth  are  sul^ect  to  a 
variety  of  accidents.  Sometimes  the 
gums  become  so  afifected  as  to  occanon 
them  to  fidl  out ;  and  the  teeth  themselves 
are  frequently  rendered  carious  by  cauaea 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactori- 
ly explained.  The  disease  usually  begins 
on  that  side  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  and  gradually  advancea 
till  an  opening  is  made  into  tne  cavity: 
as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed,  the  tooth 
becomes  liable  to  considerable  pain,  firom 
the  aur  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve. 
TheenameLof  the  teeth,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  said,  is  very  hard,  but  liable  to  be 
cracked  by  the  pressure  of  very  hard  sub- 
stances, or  by  exposure  to  great  heat  or 
cold,  aod,  more  peculiarly,  by  sudden 
changes  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
bony  substance  below,  behig  thus  ex- 
posed, begins  to  decay ;  the  nerve  and 
blood-vessels  are  at  leneth  laid  bare,  and 
tooth-ache  ensuea  luieumatism,  gout, 
and  venereal  disorders,  exert  a  very  preju- 
dicial influence  on  the  teeth.  To  preserve 
the  teeth,  we  must  guard  against  too  hot 
or  too  cold  drinks ;  violent  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  biting  of  very  hard  substances, 
as  in  crackine  nuts,  also  biting  off  threads, 
imd  untying  knots  with  the  teeth,  as  the 
former  injures  the  enamel,  the  latter 
tends  to  loosen  the  teeth  in  their  sockets. 
Acids,  of  all  sorts,  particularly  the  stronger 
ones,  injure  the  enamel.  Therefore,  all 
tooth- washes  which  contain  them  are 
eventually  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  al- 
though the  immediate  effect  is  to  clean 
and  whiten  them.  Rough-pointed  sub- 
stances also  injure  the  enamel,  so  that  we 
should  avoid  the  use  of  metallic  tooth- 
picks, and  tooth-powder  made  of  pumice 
stone,  coral,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  People 
who  eat  much  meat  and  Utde  bread,  or 
have  a  bad  digestbn,  or  smoke  tobacco, 
find  that  a  deposit  of  earthy  particles  col- 
lects around  the  teeth,  and  forms  tartar, 
particularly  about  the  parts  which  are  least 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  food — the 
lower  and  inner  parts,  near  the  gums. 
The  gums  gradually  separate  from  the 
teeth ;  the  consequence  is,  that  these 
decay,  and  the  breath  is  rendered  of- 
fensive. To  avoid  these  efiects,  the 
teeth  should  be  daily  cleaned  with  tepid 
water  and  a  hard  brush.  A  proper  pow- 
der should  also  be  occasionally  applied 
to  them.  Where  tartar  has  been  formed, 
it  should  be  removed  by  the  dentist,  and 
its  return  carefully  guarded  against.  De- 
cay can  often  be  checked  by  tbe  removal 
of  the  parts  which  have  turned  black,  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  gold,  so  tliat  the 
teeth  ma^  be  preserved  for  many  years 
or  for  hfo.  Every  one  should  have  his 
teeth  examined  at  intervals  of  a  fow 
months,  lo  detect  incipient  decay.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  are  often  mserted  to  remedy, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  the  natural 
ones.  These  were  formerly  taken  from 
the  corpses  of  healthy  men  (though  this 
point  of  healthiness  was  often  far  too  litde 
attended  to) :  they  are  now,  more  general- 
ly, prepared  from  theieeth  of  the  vmlrus  or 
sea-eow,  firom  ivory,  from  porcelain,  &c. 
Artificial  teeth  are  either  secured  in  the 
stumps  of  natural  ones,  by  means  of  a 


gold  or  silver  sujpport,  or,  where  siieh 
stumps  do  not  exist,  they  are  fastened  to 
neighboring  teeth  bv  ffold  or  silk  thread. 
The  porcemin  teeth  nave  an  advanta^ 
over  the  other  kinds,  which  lose  their 
color,  and  acquire  a  disagreeable  smell,  in 
the  course  of  time.  Their  hardness 
may,  perhaps,  however,  make  them  inju- 
rious to  the  contiguous  natural  teeth. 
Besides  the  accidental  means  bv  which 
the  teeth  are  affected,  old  age  seldom  fails 
to  bring  with  it  sure  and  natural  causes 
for  their  removal  The  aheoli  fill  up, 
and  the  teeth,  consequently,  fall  out 
The  gums  then  no  longer  meet  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  the  chin  projects 
forwards,  and,  the  face  being  rendered 
much  shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy 
appears  considerably  altered.  The  great 
variety  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
teeth,  fits  us  for  a  variety  of  fbod,  and, 
when  compared  with  the  teeth  given  to 
other  animals,  may,  in  some  measure, 
enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of  die 
aliment  for  which  man  is  intended 
by  nature*  Tbus,  in  ruminating  ani- 
mals, we  find  incisors  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  mo- 
lars wt  grinding  it;  in  sraminivorous 
animals,  we  see  molars  uone;  and  in 
carnivorous  animals,  canine  teeth  for 
catching  at  their  prey,  and  incisors  imd 
molars  for  cutting  and  dividing  it  But 
as  man  is  not  designed  to  eaten  and  kill 
his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that 
our  canine  are  shaped  dififerently  from  the 
fangs  of  beasts  of  prev,  in  whom  we  find 
them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of  Uie 
teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisors,  likewise, 
are  sharper  in  those  animals  than  in 
man#  Nor  are  the  molars  in  the  human 
subject  similar  to  the  molars  of  camiva- 
reus  animals :  they  are  flatter  in  man 
than  in  these  animals ;  and  in  the  latter, 
we  likewise  find  them  sharper  at  the 
edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and  tear 
the  food,  and,  b^  their  greater  strength, 
capaUe  of  bre{ikmg  the  TOnes  of  aninuJs. 
From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  man  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  these  difierent  classes ;  as  ap- 
proaching more  to  die  carnivorous  than 
to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  ali- 
ment, and  fitted  equally  to  live  upop 
flesh  and  upon  vegetables.  Those  phi- 
losophers, therefore,  who  would  oonfine 
a  man  wholly  to  vejgetable  fbod,  do  noC 
seem  to  have  studied  nature.  As  the 
molars  are  the  last  teeth  that  are  formed, 
so  they  are  usually  the  first  that  fidl  out 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  we  require 
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\  kiod  of  alimeDt  in  old  age  as  in 
Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in  ■ 
they  likewise  serve  a  secon- 
daiy  purpose,  by  assisting  in  the  aiticula- 
tk>n  of  the  voice.  Albin,  Hunter,  Blake, 
Fox,  and  many  others,  have  written  on 
the  teeth. — See,  also,  A.  Serres,  Esscd  star 
rAnaUnnie  ii  la  Phvsudogie  da  Dents^  ou 
Mmoelle  TMorie  dt  la  DenHtUm  (Paris, 
1817).  For  zoologists,  Cuvier's  Des 
Dads  <ka  Mammifares  (Paris,  1825)  is  of 
much  interest. 

Teflis,  or  TiFLis;  a  city  in  Asia, 
capital  of  Georgia;  lat  4P  43^  N.;  Ion. 
(Sr  4(y  £.;  population,  abbut  15,000.  It 
was  founded  in  1063,  and  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kur,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  defile  formed  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy  and 
dus^.  Since  the  conquest  of  Georgia  by 
the  Russians,  in  1801,  Teflis  has  been  the 
residence  of  their  ^governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief Tne  city  contains  a 
lane  caravansary,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
ana  a  Catholic  church,  a  numlxftr  of  Ar- 
menian and  Greek  churches,  several  of 
them  fine  buildings.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  minded  with  stones  and 
mud,  with  doors  and  windows  exceeding- 
ly small.  Many  of  the  dwelluigs  are 
mere  mud  huts.  Teflis  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  one  extremitv  of  the  bazar. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  the 
daily  resort  of  both  sexes,  as  places  of 
luxury  and  amusement. 

Tboernsxe  ;  a  village,  castle  and 
royal  lordship  r63  square  miles,  with 
3200  inhabitantsi  33  miles  distant  finom 
Mfinicb,  on  the  lake  of  Tegem.  It  is  a 
very  romantic  spot,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  often  visited  by  the  royal 
fimily.  A  remarkable  illumination  took 
place  on  the  mountains,  in  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  I,  when  the  names  of  some 
of  his  princely  guests  were  presented  by 
night,  m  characters  of  fire,  on  the  sides  of 
the  heights.  The  fires  were  kept  up  by 
immense  piles  of  wood,  aminged  by 
geometrical  calculation,  and  were  so  larse 
ttiat  half  an  hour  was  required  to  wiuk 
firom  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  single 
letter.  Near  Te^msee,  fine  marble  is 
fimnd.^  Naphtha  is  also  collected  here. 

TBeiriB,  Isaiah,  ^bishop  of  Wexioe,  in 
Smsland,  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
North  Star,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  poets  of  Sweden,  was  bom  in  the 
movmce  of  Wermeland,  in  1782.  In 
1812,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  literature  at  the  universi^  of 
Lund,  and,  in  1824,  was  created  j>ishop 


of  WenoB.  Among  his  poems,  most  of 
which  have  appemd  in  the  Iduna,  a 
periodical  edited  by  Tegn^r,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Geijer,  profesBor  at 
Upsal,  are  the  Sage  (Den  Fue),  a  didactic 
lyrical  poem ;  Siwi  (Sweden),  ajpatriotic 
poem  lATattuHtrdsbarnenj  an  idyl ;  J«Vi2fcto/>- 
SourOj  which  is  drawn  fiom  old  northern 
baflads  (the  two  latter  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German) ;  and  Axd^  a  narrative 
poem,  abounding  in  beautiful  passages. 
A  lively,  though  not  deep  sensibility,  a 
rich  vein  of  wit,  and  an  active  and  fertile 
imagination,  which  is  sometimes  so  pro- 
fuse of  imagery  as  to  dazzle  rather  tnan 
illustrate,  ore  the  characteristics  of  his 
muse.  ' 

Teheran,  or  Tehraun  ;  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, in  Irak  Agemi ;  lat  25f*  4fy  N. ;  Ion. 
50°  52^  E.;  population,  in  the  winter, 
about  60,000.  During  the  two  last  reigns, 
it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereign. 
Its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy.  On 
the  south  are  the  ruins  of  the  immense 
and  ancient  city  of  Rai,  and  on  the  north 
and  east,  the  lofly  mountain  ranges  of 
Elburz  and  Demavend.  It  is  four  miles 
in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  stronff  wall, 
built  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  flanked 
b^  numerous  towen,  with  a  broad  diy 
ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the 
walL  It  has  six  gates,  seven  mosques, 
three  colleges,  and  numerous  baths  and 
caravansaries.  The  houses  are  buih  of 
unbumt  brick,  and  the  city  has  a  mud- 
like appearance.  It  contains*  no  edifice 
of  importance  except  the  arkj  which  com- 
bines the  eharacter  of  a  citadel  with  a 
royal  palace,  and  has  connderable  strength. 
Durinff  the  summer  months,  it  is  veiy 
unhealthy ;  and  in  that  season  the  king 
pitches  his  tents  in  the  plains  of  Sultania, 
or  Unjan,  and  most  of  tho  inhabitants 
follow  the  royal  camp ;  so  that  Teheran 
cannot  then  contain  more  than  10,000 
persons. 

TBHUAifTEPEC ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Oaxaco,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  die  Chunalapa ; 
hit  leP  1&  N. ;  Ion.  W  5&W,  It  is  atu- 
ated  on  a  large  gulf.  Theport  is  impeded 
by  a  dangerous  shoal.  Tne  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  separates  the  Pacific 
ocean  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  125 
miles  across.  Examinations  made  in 
1830,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  cutting  a  navigable  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  gave  unfavorable  re- 
sulta 

Teionm otrrs,  John  Shore,  lord,  a  na- 
tive of  Teignmouth,  in  Devonshire,  bora 
in  1751,  was  sent  eariy  to  India,  aa  a 
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in  the  asmce  of  the  East  India 
company,  where  he  rose  to  the  chair,  in 
Bengal.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and,  under  his  government,  filled 
wevenl  important  of&ces.  In  1793,  he 
succeeded  to  he  governor  of  Bengal,  but 
only  remained  in  that  atuation  till  his 
saccesBor  arrived  from  Endand.  On 
the  death  of  his  friend  sir  W.  Jones,  he 
vras  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  socie- 
ty, in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  society, 
as  are  several  others  of  Mr.  Shore's  papers. 
In  1793,  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and, 
some  time  after  his  return,  in  1797,  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title 
of  baron  Teignmouth.  He  has  given,  to 
the  world  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  WritingB 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  W.  Jones  (4to., 
18011  and  the  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones 
(1807, 5  vols.,  4to.,  and  afterwards  in  10 
vols.,  8vo.).  Lord  Teignmouth  instituted 
the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  of 
vrhich  he  is  president  He  has  published, 
on  that  subject,  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (Svo.,  1810). 
His  attention  has  also  been  much  ensaged 
on  the  subject  of  the  following  publica- 
tion:—Considerations  on  communicating 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the  Knowl- 
ed^  of  Christianity  (1811).  His  lord- 
ship is  an  active  member  of  the  African 
institution. 

TsKELi,  or  T6k6lt,  Emmerich,  count 
o^a  Hungarian  noble,  celebrated  for  his 
onbrts  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen, count  Tokoly,  a  noble  Lutheran, 
who,  after  the  execution  of  several  Hun- 
garians fer  a  conspiracy  against  Austria, 
placed  himself  at  the  faeiui  of  the  mal- 
contents. General  Heister  was  sent 
against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
castle.  The  count  died  during  the  siege, 
but  had  taken  such  steps  as  enabled  his 
son,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  escape. 
Emmerich  fled  to  Transylvania,  where 
his  courage  and  good  conduct  gained  him 
the  fiivor  of  the  prince,  who  cave  him  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  despatched  to 
aid  the  Hungarian  malcontents.  The  Hun- 
garians chose  him,  in  1678,  commander- 
m-chief^  and  T6k6ly,  determined  to  allow 
himself  no  rest  until  he  had  freed  his 
country  fit)m  the  German  yoke,  broke 
into  Upper  Hun^aiy,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
tinually increasmg  body  of  forces,  cap- 
tured several  fortresses  and  the  mining 
towns,  devastated  Moravia,  and,  assisted 
Inr  France  and  the  Porte,  penetrated  into 
Upper  Austria.    The  emperor  consented 


to  redress  several  grievances  atthe  JUet 
of  Edenbur^  (1681);  butT6koly  persisted 
in  his  opposition,  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  by  whom  he  was  declared  king  of 
Hungary.  A  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Porte  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  the  Turks  advanced  (1^)  as  fer 
as  Vienna,  but  were  totdllv  defeated  be- 
fore that  city.  The  grand-vizier  wished 
to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  defeat  upon 
Tokoly ;  but  the  latter  hastened  to  Adnan- 
ople,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  so  com- 
pletely to  the  sultan,  that  the  grand- vizier 
was  strangled,  and  T6k61y  received  as- 
surances of  support  The  count  continu- 
ed the  war,  but  without  success,  lost  sev- 
eral decisive  battles,  and  was  therefore  ar- 
rested by  the  Turks.  His  army  now  dis- 
persed ;  and  when  T6k61y  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, as  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
followers,  and  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
of  importance.  Fortune,  however,  once 
more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Porte  to  be  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. He  penetrated  into  that  countiy, 
routed  the  imperial  general  Heusler,  and 
was  elected  pnnce  by  the  Transylvanians ; 
but  Louis,  margi:ave  of  Baden,  compelled 
him  to  retire.  Thus,  alternately  exposed 
to  the  caprices  of  fortune  and  of  the 
Porte,  he  was  once  more  carried  in  chains 
to  Adrianople,  and  soon  after  named 
prince  of  Widdin.  He  returned  to  Tur- 
key after  the  peace  of  Cariowitz  (1699), 
and  ended  his  unquiet  life  near  Nicome- 
dia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1705.  T6k6ly  was 
a  man  of  lofty  courage,  of  peat  sagacity 
and  foresight,  and  of  an  imperturfoiMe 
presence  of  mind. 
Telahon.  (See  Argonauts.) 
Telegraph  (from  njXc,  at  a  distance, 
and  Yp  i0tf ,  to  write) ;  the  name  ^ven  to 
apiece  of  mechanism  for  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  intelligence  by  signals. 
(See  SigrudSj  and  Cfuzppe,)  The  most 
simple  contrivance  of  this  sort  consists  of 
an  upright  post  of  moderate  height,  with 
two  movable  arms  fixed  on  a  common 
pivot,  each  of  which  may  be  exhibited  in 
various  positions,  eachpositfon  indicating 
a  word  or  sentence.  The  universal  tele- 
mph,  invented  by  colonel  Pasley4n  1822, 
has  two  arms,  each  of  which  can  exhibit 
seven  positions,  with  an  indicator  or 
mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  the  positions  more 
accurately.  This  machuie  is  capable  of 
indicating  only  twenty-eight  different 
combinations,  which  are,  however,  fbund 
to  beeofficientfixr  telegraphic  communica- 
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taaOf  wbether  by  the  alphabetical  method, 
or  in  reference  to  a  telegraphic  dictionary 
of  wcNrds  and  sentences.  Several  tele- 
smphic  dictionaries  have  been  composed. 
A  aeries  of  telegraphs  are  placed  at  inter- 
vala,  and  inibrmation  is  thus  commmii- 
cated  with  great  rapidity.  Twenty-seven 
telegraphs  convey  mformation  from  Paris 
to  Calais  in  three  minutes;  twenty-two 
from  Paris  to  Lisle  in  two  minutes ;  forty- 
six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in  six  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  eighty  from  Paris  to 
Breeft  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  expedition  lo  Algiers,  nocturnal 
telegraphs  were  erected,  with  lanterns  of 
powerful  magni^ing  elasaes,  and  strong 
reflectors,  and  lightea  with  gas. — See 
Parker's  TeiUgraoh  Vocabulary  (Boston, 
1832).  A  portable  telegraph,  which  may 
be  used  by  nifht  and  by  day,  has  recently 
been  invented  in  France,  and  has  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Airographt* 

Tklehacbus  ;  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pe- 
nelope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when 
hiB  mhet  went,  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this 
celebrated  war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to 
see  his  fiuher,  went  to  seek  him ;  and,  as 
the  plAoe  of  his  rendence,  and  the  cause 
flf  his  long  absence,  were  then  unknown, 
he  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Ne&- 
torto  obtain  information.  He  afterwards 
retomed  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of 
his  mother  Penelope  had  conspired  to 
murder  him ;  but  he  avoided  their  snares, 
and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discovered 
his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the 
house  of  EumiBus.  With  this  friithful 
servant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  concert- 
ed how  to  deliver  his  mother  from  the 
importunities  of  her  suitors ;  and  it  was 
emcted  with  great  success. .  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to 
the  island  of  iEsa,  where  he  married 
Circe,  or,  according  to  some,  Cassiphone, 
the  daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had 
a  eon  caUed  Latinus.  He  some  time  after 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  mother-in- 
\Kmr  CSrce,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
fiNinded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  ac- 
companied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Men- 
elaus by  the  ffoddess  of  wisdom,  under 
the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said  that  when 
a  child,  Telemachus  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
that  a  dolphin  brought  him  safe  to  shore, 
after  he  had  remained  some  time  under 
-water.  From  this  circumstance  inysses 
.liad  the  fiffure  of  a  dolphin  en§[raved  on 
the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  (See 
JRhiOim.) 

Tblemaitv,  Gio.  Philip;   one  of  flie 
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greatest  and  most  voluminous  musical 
composers,  who  flourished  in  Germany 
during  the  former  portion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in 
1681.  In  1740,  his  overtures,  on  the  inod- 
el  of  those  of  Lulli,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred. The  list  of  his  printed  worics, 
which  appeared  in  Waithei's  Musical 
Lexicon  in  17d2,extended  to  twenty-nine ; 
and  fifteen  more  are  specified  in  Gerber's 
Continuation  of  Walther ;  but  double  the 
number  of  those  printed  were  long  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  from  the  music  shops 
of  Leipeic  and  Hamburg.  His  later  com- 
positions are  said  to  be  pleasing,  graceful 
and  refined.  Telemann,who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  drew  up  a  well- written  account 
of  his  own  life,  in  the  eariier  part  of  which 
h.e  was  the  fellow-student  and  intimate 
acqufuntance  of  Handel.  He  died  in 
1767,  at  Hambura. 

TsucoLooT  (from  rtkott  the  end,  aim, 
and  Aoyof,  science) ;  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes.  It  treats  of  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent ends  sho?m  in  the  structure  of  indi- 
vidual creatures,  .and  in  their  connexion, 
and  in  the  connexion  and  consequences 
of  events,  finom  which  it  deduces  the  ex- 
istence and  character  of  the  Creator. 
Delij^tful  as  it  is  to  trace  the  proofi  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  creation 
around  us,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
narrow  the  purposes  of  God  to  our  own 
notions,  not  to  be  iUiberal  towards  those 
who  dififer  fit)m  us,  nor  to  conceive  that 
the  earth  was  made  solelv  for  the  use  of 
man — a  very  confined,  but  too  common 
opinion. 

Telxscope  (from  ni\t^  at  a  distance,  and 
vffoireitf,  to  see] ;  an  optical  instrument,  em- 
ployed for  viewing  distant  objects,  by  in* 
creasing  the  apparent  angle  under  which 
they  are  seen  without  its  assistanceyWhence 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  an  increase  in 
nze,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  anuxgni/Ud 
representation.  (See  Opticf.)  The  tele- 
scope is  perhaps  one  or  the  most  impor- 
tant inventions  of  science,  as  it  unfolds  to 
our  view  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and 
enables  us  to  obtain  the  data  for  astro- 
nomical and  nautical  purposes.  As  the 
use  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
proportionate  distance  of  the  glasses,  and 
this  distance  requires  to  be  changed  to 
suit  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 
object,  and  the  vision  of  the  observer,  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  is  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  of  bdng  lengthened  and  ^ortened, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  is  ascribed  to  differ* 
ent  peraons,  among  whom  are  John  Bap- 
tea  Porta,  Janaen  of  Mjddlebui|r,  and 
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GaUleL  The  time  of  its  first  constrac- 
tion  ia.  considered  to  have  been  about 
1590;  but,  in  1606  and  1609,  we  find 
these  instruments  for  sale  at  ver^  hiffh 
prices  by  Dutch  opticians;  and  in  the 
latter  year,  Galilei  constructed  one  with- 
out havinff  seen  those  of  the  Dutch,  by 
fitting  a  plano-convex  and  a  plano-con- 
cave lens  in  a  tube  of  lead.  The  sim- 
plest construction  of  the  telescope  consists 
merely  of  two  convex  lenses,  so  com- 
bined as  to  increase  the  apparent  anele 
under  which  the  object  is  seen.  Tne 
lenses  are  so  placed  tnat  the  distance  be- 
tween them  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  focal  distances.  The  lens  nearest 
the  eye  is  called  the  eue^glau^  and  that  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  the  object 
glMS'  Objects  seen  through  this  tele- 
scope are  inverted,  and  on  that  account 
it  is  inapplicable  to  land  observation ;  but 
at  sea  it  IS  occasionally  used  at  nicht  and 
in  hazy  weather,  when  there  is  little  light, 
sjid  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the 
flight  tdescopt.  The  oHronomiical  tele- 
scope  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  as 
the  inversion  of  the  object  is  immaterial 
in  celestial  observations.  The  common 
dm  tdescoptf  or  spif-giasslia  an  instrument 
of  the  same  sort,  with  the  addition  of  two, 
or  even  three  or  four  other  glasses,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  object  in  an 
erect  pontion,  increasing  the  field  of  vis- 
ion, and  diminishing  the  aberration 
caused  by  the  dissipation  of  the  rays. 
But  the  aberration  and  chromatic  error 
of  telescopes  were  not.  completely  obvi- 
ated until  the  invention  of  the  r^Ucting 
and  achromatic  telescopes^  whicli,  when 
accurately  constructed,  present  the  object 
to  the  viai(»i  fi:«e  fit>m  ail  distortion  or 
chromatic  dispersion.  The  rdkcting  teU^ 
scope  was  invented  by  father  Merseipe,  a 
Frenchman,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Concave  mirrors  have 
the  property  of  uniting  the  rays  of  light 
which  proceed  fit>m  any  object,  so  as  to 
form  an  image  of  that  object  at  a  certain 
point  before  the  mirror.  (See  JUtrrort.) 
If  the  distance  of  the  object  is  so  great, 
that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  strike 
upon  the  mirror  parallel  to  each  other 
{which  is  the  case  with  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies! the  distance  of  the  image  is  equal  to 
hatf  tlie  radius  of  the  sphere,  of  which 
the  mirror  is  an  arc,  and  the  point  where 
it  is  formed  is  called  the^^ntf  of  the  mir- 
ror. (See  Bwvxng  JUirror.)  This  prop- 
erty of  the  concave  mirror  has  cauMd  it 
to  be  used  in  the  observation  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies;  and  the  instrument  con- 
structed with  such  a,  mirror,  is  oJled  a 


T^edvng  telescope^  The  simplest  con- 
structions  of  this  kind  were  those  in 
which  the  image,  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror,  was  used  directly,  and  a 
convex  eye-fflass  was  employed  to  mag- 
nify the  an^e  under  which  it  was  seen ; 
and  this,  in  fact,  still  continues  to  be 
the  principle  on  which  reflecting  tele- 
scopes are  constructed.  But  as  this  con- 
struction is  attended  vnth  some  difficulties 
in  practice,  Newton,  and,  once  him,  Caa- 
segrain,  Gregory,  Hadley,  Short,  and  the 
Herschels,  have  introduced  some  modifi- 
cations in  it  Neyton,  by  means  of  a 
second  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror,  in- 
clined at  a  certain  angle,  threw  the  image 
of  the  object  into  such  a  position  in  the 
tube  of  the  telescope,  that  it  could  be 
easily  examined  fiiom  the  side  of  the  tube, 
through  aplano-convexeve-gIa8s,in  whose 
focus  it  was  situated.  In  me  Gregonan 
telescope  there  is  a  large  mirror  with  a 
small  nole  in  its  centre ;  opposite  to  this 
is  placed  a  second  small  mirror  in  the 
axis  of  the  larger  one,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  their 
focal  distances.  By  means  of  this  con- 
struction the  image  formed  by  this  double 
reflection  is  viewed  through  one  or  more 
eye-glasses,  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
openmg,  and,  therefore,  the  observer  is 
stationed  in  a  line  with  the  object;  while, 
in  the  J^ewtoman  tdescope^  he  is  at  right 
angles  to  it  The  Cassegrainian  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  way  as  the  Grego- 
rian, with  the  exception  of  having  a  snoall 
convex  instead  of  a  concave  speculum. 
Herschel  gave  the  mirror  such  a  position 
that  its  focus  should  fiill  direcdy  under 
the  edge  of  the  upper  aperture,  so  that 
the  obwrver,  in  viewing  the  image,  should 
not  intercept  the  light:  this  he  called  a 
front-view  telescope.  It  is  plain  that  the 
size  of  the  mirror,  and,  consequendy,  its 
focal  distance,  have  an  efiect  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  image;  and  modem 
astronomers  have,  therefore,  employed 
some  instruments  of  this  kind  or  great 
bulk.  HerschePs  gigantic  telescope,  erect- 
ed at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  was  com- 
pleted August  28, 1789 ;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  dis- 
covered. The  diameter  of  the  polished 
surface  of  the  sneculum  was  forty-e^t 
inches,  and  its  local  distance  forty  feet 
It  weighed  2118  potinds,  and  was  placed 
in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  other  end  was 
elevated  towards  the  object,  and  had  at- 
tached to  it  an  eye-glass,  in  the  focus  of 
the  speculum,  as  above  mentioned.  The 
observer  was  mounted  in  a  gallery,  mov- 
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able  with  the  instrumeDt)  and  haTin^  his 
back  to  the  object  The  light  obtained 
fitnn  80  large  a  Burfiu;e  was  truly  siupria- 
iog^  and  enabled  objects,  otherwise  inyisi- 
bl^  to  become  extzemely  interesting.  (A 
fiill  description  of  this  ustniment,  Olus- 
trated  with  eighteen  plates,  maybe  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1795.)  l^he  frame  of  this  instrument 
having  become  much  decayed,  it  has  been 
taken  down,  and  another,  of  twenty  feet 
focus  and  eighteen  inches  diameter, 
erected  in  its  place  (1822\,  by  the  distin- 
guished J.  F.  W.  Heiscnel,  son  of  sir 
William.  The  largest  front-view  tele- 
scope, at  present  in  England,  is  that  erect- 
ed at  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, by  Mr.  Ramage,  in*  1820.  The 
diuneter  of  the  reflector  is  fifteen  feet, 
and  its  focus  is  twenty-five  feet  Schr6- 
ter  had  an  excellent  telescope  of  this  kind 
at  Lifientfaal,  of  twenty-five  feet  focus,  by 
which  the  Milky  Way  was  separated  into 
innumerable  small  stars.  Schrader,  at 
Kiel,  bad  a  nmilar  instrument  of  twenty- 
five  fiset  fi>cu8L  at  the  close  of  the  laist 
oentuiT.  Anotner  improvement  has  been 
recent^  introduced  in  the  reflectinff  tele- 
scope, by  makinir  the  speculum  of  plat- 
ina,  so  mat  it  wul  not  sufier  fix>m  rust 
Having  noticed  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble modifications  of  the  rdUdmg  tele- 
scopeflLwe  now  return  to  the  refracting 
one.  The  most  important  improvement 
in  this  instrument  coneistB  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  object-glasses  firee  fi^m  the 
eiTors  of  chromatic  and  spherical  abeira- 
tion,  whence  they  have  been  denominated 
athromatic  (a,  without ;  xf*pM^  color)  te2e- 
foopet,  or,  more  propeiw,  aplomatUi  (a, 
without;  ffXAvo(,  enror)  telescopes.  These 
are  now  made  in  such  perfection,  that 
they  have,  in  some  degree,  superseded  the 
reflecting  telescopes ;  and  the  optical  insti- 
tute fl^Benedictbeuem  (q.  v.)  provides 
observatories  with  such  excellent  dioptri- 
cal instruments,  that  the  catoptric  are  lit- 
tle used.  Dollond  (q.  v.)  first  made  achro- 
matic telescopes ;  Ramsden(q.v.),Reich- 
enbach  (q.  v.),  &C.,  have  made  the  best 
They  are  formed  by  employing  a  double 
object-glass,  composed  of  two  lenses  of 
I  different  refractive  powers,  which  will 
mutually  correct  each  other,  and  thus 
eive  a  pencil  of  white  light  entirely  color- 
^ea.  Triple  object-glasses  are  also  used: 
one  of  the  largest  ever  constructed  was 
erected  at  Uie  observatory  of  Dorpat,  in 
1S24,  and  was  made  by  Fraui^hofer.  (q.  v.) 
The  diameter  of  the  object-glass  has  a 
clear  aperture  of  nine  and  six  tenths 
inches,  and  a  fecal  distance  of  fifteen  feet ; 


but  he  afterwards  constructed  another, 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  Paris  inches, 
and  a  focus  of  eighteen  feet  Mr.  TuOy 
has  also  made  one  in  England,  of  which 
the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  six 
eight-tenth  inches^  and  the  local  length 
twelve  feet  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
doctor  Pearson.  (&ee  Astronomical  Jhrns- 
actioTiSf  vol.  il.) 
Tklescopx  Carf.  (See  ddd-FUk) 
Trll,  William,  a  peissant  of  Bfirgeln, 
near  Altor^  celebrated  for  his  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrian  ffovemor 
Gessler  or  Gassier.  Switzerland  connst- 
ed  of  a  great  number  of  secular  and  ec- 
clesiastiod  districts,  belonging  pardy  to 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  pardy  to  the  German  em- 
pire. Albert  1^  emperor  of  Germany,  a 
grasping  prince,  eager  to  make  teiritorial 
acquisitions,  vnshed  to  unite  the  Forest 
Towns  with  his  hereditaiy  estates,  and 
proposed  to  them  to  renounce  their  con- 
nexion with  the  empire,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  him  as  duke  of  Atistiia. 
They  rejected  his  ofiTers,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence so  iU  treated  and  oppressed  by 
the  imperial  goveniorB,  that,  in  1907,  Un, 
Schweitz  and  Underwalden  fermed  a 
league,  under  the  influence  of  three  bnve 
men,  Waher  Ffirst  (Tail's  fiither-in-law], 
Arnold  of  Melchthal,  and  Werner  Stauf- 
fecher.  Tell  was  also  one  of  this  league. 
Gessler  now  puahed  his  insolence  so  ftr 
as  to  require  the  Svriss  to  uncover  their 
heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  emblem  of  the 
Austrian  sovereignty),  and  condemned 
Tell,  who  refused  to  comply  with  this 
mandate,  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head 
of  his  0¥^  son.  Tell  was  successful  in 
his  attempt,  but  confessed  that  a  sec(aid 
arrow,  wnich  he  bore  about  his  person, 
was  intended,  in  case  he  had  feiied,  fer 
the  punishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  was 
therefore  retained  prisoner.  While  he 
was  crossing  the  hike  of  the  Four  Cantops, 
or  lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  same  boat  with 
Gessler,  a  violent  storm  threatened  the 
destrucdon  of  the  skifil  TeU,  as  the  most 
vigorous  and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set 
free ;  and  he  conducted  the  boat  success- 
fully to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  upon  a  rock,  pushii^  off 
the  bar^e.  He  had  fertunately  taken  his 
bow  with  him ;  and  when  the  governor 
finally  escaped  die  storm,  and  re^hed  the 
shore.  Tell  shot  him  dead,  on  the  road  to 
Kfissnacht  The  death  of  Gessler  wasasiir- 
nal  £»■  a  aoneral  rimng,  and  a  most  obsti- 
nate war  between  the  Swiss  and  Austria, 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until 
1499.    (See  SwitzerkuuL)    Tell  was  prea- 
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ent  at  the  b&tde  of  Morgarten  (q.  v.),  and 
is' supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  in- 
undation in  1350.  Such  is  the  stoiy  of 
William  Tell,  which,  attested  by  chapels, 
by  the  designation  of  the  rock  on  which 
he  leaped,  by  piuntlnffs  and  other  circum* 
stances,  has  been  cafled  in  doubt  bv  ma- 
ny, but  is  sanctioned  bv  John  von  Miiller. 
&LXO  Grammaticus  relates  a  ramilar  story 
of  a  Danish  king,  Harold,  and  a  certain 
Tholko;  but  the  tradition  might  have 
been  transmitted  from  Germany  to  the 
north  by  means  of  the  Hanse  towns. — 
See  Hagen's  Nbrthem  Heroic  Rmrumcesy 
in  German  (Breslau,  1814).  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  may  be  considered 
sufficient  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  main 
points  of  Tell's  history.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  governors,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  casdes,  it  became  customary 
among  the  Sveiss  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  place  where  Tell  had  leaped  ashore ; 
and  m  1388,  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
the  canton  of  Un  erected  a  chapel  ^called 
TeWs  chc^pd)  on  the  rock  upon  which  he 
had  ^runf  ,  and  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
pronounced  every  year  in  memory  of 
mm.  In  the  same  year  the  spot  was  vis- 
ited by  114  persons,  who  had  been  ac- 
miainted  vntn  TelL  All  the  old  chroni- 
cles agree  on  tins  point ;  and  Schiller,  in 
his  tiaged;^  of  William  Tell,  has  accu- 
rately copied  the  accounts  of  Tschudi 
and  MiUler^— ^ee  Balthasarand  Haller^s 
Defence  of  fmiam  TeU  (1772,  new  ed., 
1^1  and  Hisely's  DisserUOio  de  QuL 
Teaio  (Gr6ningen,  1824). 

TEU.1ER,  Francis  Michel  le.  (See 
Louoois.) 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  a  distinguished 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1643;  near  P^re,  in 
Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuits'  coUege  at  Caen,  and  entered  the 
society  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1709, 
he  was  chosen  confessor  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  vras  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists ; 
and  his  first  act  viras  the  demolition  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  the  Port  Roval.  He 
then  forced  upon  the  nation  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  (q.  v.)  His  violence  yna  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  odium  which  the 
Jesuits  soon  after  experienced,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  abohtion  of  their  society. 
On  the  death  of  Louis,  he  was  exiled,  first 
to  Amiens,  and  afterwards  to  La  Fl^he, 
where  he  died,  in  1719. 

Tellurism.   (SeeMagndiamfMimaL) 

Tellurium  ;  the  name  of  a  metal  dis- 
covered in  1782,  and  named  by  Klaprotfa 
from  the  earth  in  1798.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe its  ores.  There  are  four  : — 1.  A*a- 
Iwe  UJkatium,  It  is  of  a  tin-white  color, 
passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a  shining, 


metallic  lustre.  It  occun  in  minute  hex- 
affonal  crystals,  possessed  of  regular 
cleava^;  but  their  direction,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  crystals,  has  not 
been  detected.  It  occurs  also  in  crystal- 
line grains,  either  aggregated,  solitary,  or 
disseminated.  It  yields  to  the  knife,  and 
is  brittle ;  specific  gravity  5.7—- 6.1.  Ex- 
posed to  the  blow-pii>e,  it  melts  before  ig- 
nition, and,  on  increasing  th^  heat,  it  bums 
with  a  ereenish  flame,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely volatilized  in  a  dense  white  vapor, 
with  a  pungent,  acrid  odor,  like  that  of 
horse-raidish.  It  consists  of  tellurium 
92.55,  iron  7i2,  gold  OJ25.  It  has  been 
fiMind  chiefly  in  Faoebaj,  in  Transylva- 
nia.—vi.  Graphic  UUurwaiy  or  graphic 
gold.  It  is  of  a  steel-gray  color,  generally 
splendent,  but  sometimes  slightly  tarnish- 
ed externally.  It  occurs  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  107° 
44^.  The  crystals  are  commonly  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  to  the  whole  row  the 
appearance  of  aline  of  Persepolitan  char- 
acters ;  specific  sravity  5.7.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  flues  into  a 
dark-gray  metallic  globule,  which  finally 
is  briSiantand  malleable.  It  consists  of 
tellurium  60,  gold  90,  and  silver  10.  It 
has  been  found  onlj  at  Offenbanya,  in 
Transylvania,  in  rems  in  porphyry. — 3. 
Yellow  teUtaiunu  It  is  of  a  silver-white, 
passing  into  yellow  and  gray  of  dififerent 
shades.  It  occurs  in  verjr  small  but  well 
defined  crystals,  of  which  the  primary 
form  is  a  n^t  rhombic  prism  of  105°  30^ . 
It  possesses  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It 
is  Bofl,  and  somewhat  sectile ;  enecific 
gravity  10.6.  It  consists  of  tellurium 
44.75,  gold  26.75,  lead  19.5,  nlver  8.5,  sul- 
phur 0.5.  It  has  been  found  only  at  Na^- 
yag,  in  Transylvania. — 4.  Black  teUun- 
um.  It  is  of  a  color  between  iron-black 
and  dark  lead-gray.  It  is  found  crystal^ 
lized  in  small  tabular  crystals,  of  which 
the  primary  fi)rm  appears  to  be  a  ri^ht 
squa^  prism.  It  yields  to  the  knife  vnth 
ease,  and  in  thin  lamince  is  flexible; 
specific  gravity  8.9.    It  consists  of 

Tellurium, 325 

Lead, 54 

Gold, 9 

Silver, 0.5 

Copper, 1.3 

Sulphur, 3. 

It  has  been  found  only  at  Nagyag,  in  Tran- 
sylvania. The  pure  metal  has  the  fol- 
lowing properties: — It  has  asUver-white 
color,  and  a  good  degree  of  brilliancy. 
Its  texture  is  laminated  like  antimonv; 
specific  gravity  6.115.  It  is  very  brittle, 
and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
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It  moils  wli6a  nus6d  to  a  temperatiirs 
higher  than  the  fbang  point  of  lead.  If 
the  heat  be  inereased  a  little,  it  hoilB  and 
evaporates,  and  attaches  itself  in  brilliant 
drm  to  ^e  upper  part  of  the  retort  in 
which  the  experiment  is  made.  It  is, 
therefiyre,  next  to  mercury  and  srsenic, 
the  most  volatile  of  all  the  metals.  When 
cooled  slowly,  it  cnrstaUizes.  Tellurium 
combines  with  only  one  proportion  of 
omen,  and  forms  a  compound  possessing 
aeia  properties.  But,  as  it  also  possesses 
alkahne  properties,  it  is  called  oandt  oftd- 
iioiina.  It  is  formed  when  telhirium  is 
burnt  in  a  crucible,  or  before  the  blow- 
pipe: the  white  smoke  evolved  is  the 
suDstsnoe  in  question.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  disM>lvinff  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  dQlutmg  the  solution  with  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  A  white  pow- 
der fiuk,  which  is  the  oxide.  It  is  ea- 
sily melted  by  heat  into  a  straw-color- 
ed mass  of  a  radiated  texture.  It  is 
composed  of  metsl  100,  and  of  oxygen 
9iJ8.  TeUurium  buns  spontaneously 
when  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine 
gas.  The  ddoride  qftdhurkuk  is  white 
and  semi-transparent.  When  heated,  it 
rises  in  vapor,  and  crystallizes.  Iodine 
combines  very  readily  with  tellurium, 
when  the  two  substances  are  brought  into 
contact  Tellurium  has  the  property  of 
combining  with  hydrogen,  and  or  fonning 
aaaseoos  substance,  to  which  the  name 
oftdlureUd  hydrogen  is  applied.  It  is 
formed  by  mixing  together  oxide  of  tel- 
lurium, potash,  and  charcoal,  and  expos- 
ing the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  red 
heat  It  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and 
possesses  a  strong  smell,  resembling  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  blu- 
ish flame,  and  oxide  of  tellurium  is  de- 
posited. It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives 
that  liquid  a  claret  color.  TeUurium  ap- 
pears to  enter  into  combination  with  car- 
Ixm.  The  compound  is  a  black  powder. 
It  may  be  combined  with  sulphur  by 
fusion. 

Temxswak  ;  formerly  capital  of  the 
Bannat  of  Temeswar,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungaiy,  now 
ca|Htal  of  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  the  circle  beyond  the  Theiss,  in  Upper 
Hungaiy.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Be- 
ga,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  is 
a  royal  fiee  city,  the  residence  of  the  im- 
perial commander  of  the  Bannat  military 
disbrict,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
^nce  1718,  when  the  Turin  ceded  the 
^vrbole  of  the  Bannat  by  the  peace  of 
Fasaarowitz  (q.  v.),  the  town  has  been 
inoeh  improved  in  appearance,  and  ex- 
15  • 


tended;  and  the  fortifications  have  also 
been  strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the 
Austrian  em]Mre.  It  contains  11,000  in- ' 
habitants,  chiefly  Germans  and  Servians, 
or  Rascians  (q.  v.),  who  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  and  cany  on  a  bruk  trade. 

Temps,  Vale  of  ;  a  beautifiil  and  cel- 
ebrated valley  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
not  for  firom  its  mouth,  having  mount 
Olympus  on  the  north,  slid  mount  Ossa 
on  the  south/  It  is  about  flvd  miles  long, 
and  of  unequal  breadth.  It  was  mudi 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets;  but  mod- 
em travellen  were  long  perplexed  to  find 
in  so  ruffged  and  terrific  a  spot  as  the  de- 
file of  l%mpe,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
great  road,  the  object  of  their  unqualified 
panegyric.  The  foct  isl,  that  the  vale  of 
Tempe  is  disdnct  fix>m  ^e  fforge  or  defile, 
bemg  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west 
<«The  sceneiT  of  this  beautifol  valley," 
says  a  traveller,  ^  folly  gratified  our  ex- 
pectations. In  some  places  it  is  sylvan, 
calm  and  harmonious,  and  the  sound  or 
the  water  of  the  Peneus  accords  with  the 
grace  of  the  surrounding  landscape;  in 
others,  it  is  savage,  terrific  and  atnrupt; 
and  the  river  roars  with  violence,  darken- 
ed by  the  frowns  of  stupendous  preci- 
pices." The  woods  which  once  appear 
to  have  adorned  this  celebrated  region, 
have  been  much  diminished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  neighboring  cotton  works ;  but 
the  mountains  on  each  side  are  truly  sub- 
lime. In  the  centre  of  this  romantic  se- 
clusion stands  Ambelakia,  a  town  inhab- 
ited by  Greeks,  with  some  Germans,  who 
have  established  conedderable  cotton  man- 
ufoctures. 

Tekpelhoff,  George  Frederic  von; 
a  German  officer,  and  writer  on  militanr 
tactics,  bom  in  1737.  After  having  stud- 
ied at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  Halle^ 
he  entered  into  a  Prussian  regiment  of 
infontry  as  a  corporal,  and,  in  that  capaci- 
ty, served  in  Bohemia,  in  1757.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  artillery,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battles  of  Hoch- 
kirohen,  Kunnersdorf,  Torgau,  &C.,  and 
at  the  sieges  of  Breslau,  Oknfitz,  Dresden, 
and  Schvreidnitz.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  campaign,  he  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant;  and,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  con- 
tinued hiis  studies  at  Berlin,  and  published 
some  mathematical  w<Mk8,and  also  the 
Prussian  Bombardier  (1781,  8vo.),  in 
which  he  reduced  the  doctrine  of  prince- 
tiles  to  scientific  principles.  He  aftei^ 
wards  published  the  Elements  of  Military 
Tactics,  developing  the  manosuvres  and 
warlike  operations  of  Frederic  II.     In 
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1790,  he  tras  promoted  to  a  colonelcy; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nsvolutionaiy' 
war  with  France,  he  had  the  command 
of  all  the  Prussian  artillery,  and,  m  1795, 
became  chief  of  the  third  regiment  of 
that  corps.  He  died  at  Berlin,  July  13» 
1807.  Tempelhoff  published  some  im- 
portant works  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
History  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Empress  Queen,  &c.  (1782^1801, 6 
vols.,  4to.),  of  which  an  English  translation 
was  made  by  general  Lloyd. 

Tempekambnts  ;  those  individual  pe- 
culiarities of  organization,  by  which  the 
manner  of  acting,  feeling  and  thinkine 
of  each  person  is  permanently  affected. 
'  The  differences  of  sex,  race,  nation,  &mily, 
and  individual  organization,  operate  upon 
the  character  of  every  individual  from  the 
moment  €f£  his  birth ;  and  the  last  men- 
tioned is  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera- 
ments—the choleric  or  bilious,  the  ptileg- 
matic,  the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous, which  derived  their  names  from  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the 
principal  fluids  of  the  human  body—bile 
\X^^n\  phlegm,  black  bile  (ftcXaivn,  black, 
and  x'^if),  and  blood  {sanguis).  Modem 
writens  have  added  the  athletic  tempera- 
ment and  the  nervous  temperament 
The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  is 
accompanied  with  great  susceptibility  of 
feeling,  quickness  of  perception,  and  vig- 
or of  action,  and  therefore  indicates  an 
elevated  state  of  the  orpmization :  rapidity 
and  strength,  a  lively  ima^nation,  violent 
passions,  quickness  of  decision,  comlnned 
with  perseverance  and  inflenbility  of  pur- 
pose, with  a  tendency  to  ambition,  pride, 
and  an^,  but  also  to  magnanimi^  and 
fleneroeity  of  sentiment,  characterize  the 
bilious  man.  These  moral  characteristics 
are  combined  with  a  form  more  remarkable 
for  finnnees  than  grace,  a  dark  or  sallow 
complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  and  great 
muscular  force.  **  These  men,"  says  an 
ingenious  writer  (Am.  Quarterly  Rev.  for 
March,  1829),  *^  are  urged  by  a  constant 
restlessness  to  action;  a  haMtual  sentiment 
of  disquietude  allows  them  no  peace  but  in 
the  tumuk  of  bunness ;  the  hours  of 
crowded  life  are  the  only  ones  they  value ; 
they  are  to  be  found  wherever  hardiness 
of  resolution,  prompt  decision,  and  per- 
manence of  enterprise,  are  required." 
The  phlegmatic,  lymphatic  or  cold-blood- 
ed temperament  is  the  reverse  of  that  last 
dMcribed :  with  littie  propensity  to  action, 
and  litde  senabSity;  no   great  bodily 


strength  or  dexterity ;  ratiier  a  heavy  look ; 
the  feelinss  cahn ;  the  understanding  clear 
in  a  certTtm  range,  but  never  soaring  into 
new  regions,  or  penetrating  deeply  be- 
neath the  mysteries  of  the  universe ;  and 
a  disposition  to  repose  or  tb  moderate 
exertion, — the  phlegmatic  man  is  fiee  from 
excesses,  and  nis  virtues  and  vices  are 
stamped  with  mediocrity.  The  sanguin- 
eous temperament  indicates  a  lively  sus- 
ceptibility, with  litde  proneness  to  action ; 
promptness,without  perseverance ;  a  ready 
mncy ;  litde  depth  of  feeling,  or  thought ; 
changeable,  but  not  violent  feelings  and 
passions;  and  a  tendency  to  voluptuous- 
ness, levity,  fickleness  of  purpose,  and 
fondhiess  of  admiration.  The  sanguineous 
are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  grace,  and 
the  whole  organization  is  characterized  by 
the  vigor  and  facility  of  its  functions :  they 
are  tbs  witty,  the  elegant,  the  gay,  the  or- 
naments of  society.  The  melancholic  tem- 
perament is  characterized  by  little  suscep- 
tibility, but  great  energy  of  action,  reserve, 
firmness  of  purpose,  perseverance,  deep  re- 
flection, constancy  of  feeling,  and  an  in- 
clination to  gloominess,  to  ascetic  prac- 
tices, and  to  misanthropy.  The  athletic 
temperament  possesses,  in  some  degree, 
the  qualities  or  the  sanguineous ;  but  it  is 
distinguished  by  superior  strength  and 
size  of  body,  indicadng  the  excess  of  the 
muscular  force  over  the  sensitive.  The 
athletic  man  has  less  playfulness  of  mind^ 
less  activity  of  spirit,  little  elevation  of 
purpose  or  fixedness  of  character ;  he  is 
good  natured,  but  if  excited,  ferocious. 
The  nervous  temperament  admits  of  the 
most  various  moaifications ;  it  is  charac- 
terized by  the  predominance  of  the  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  system,  and  the  powerful 
action  of  the  nerves.  The  mind  is  active 
and  volatile,  thou^  not  from  fickleness, 
but  from  the  rapidity  of  its  associations, 
the  (quickness  of^  its  resolutions,  and  the 
readiness  of  its  combinations.  The  tem- 
peraments are  rarely  found  unmixed,  as 
we  have  described  them ;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  usually  predominant.  Each  has 
its  advantages  and  pleasures,  attended 
with  some  correspondmff  drawback.  (See 
Kant's  Anthropology ,  or  Schulze'swJtiMro- 
po^^,  both  in  German.) 

l^MFEiLANCE  SOCIETIES.  The  remark- 
able success  of  these  institutions  in  coun- 
teracting a  vice  of  ^reat  seductivmess, 
and  of  the  most  ruinous  tendency,  de- 
mands for  their  history  and  present  con- 
dition a  somewhat  extended  notice.  The 
mental  excitement  produced  by  the  re- 
ception of  certain  vegetable  substances 
into  the  system  is,  in  its  firet  stage,  so 
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agreeable,  that  we  cannot  be  8uq>rised  at 
finding  some  of  them  in  use  as  far  back, 
and  as  extensively,  as  our  accounts  of  pri- 
Tate  manners  reach.  The  fermented 
juice  of  fruits,  as  of  the  apple  and  grape, 
the  intoxicatineproperty  ot  which  l^er  is 
,  mentioned  by  Moses  ^Gen.  ix,  21^  proba- 
bly was  the  most  ancient,  and  is  now  the 
most  common  vehicle  of  the  stimulating 
principle.  The  later  Asiatics  have  found 
It  in  preparations  from  the  poppy  and  the 
wild  liemp,  and  the  North  American  In- 
dians in  tobacco.  The  ancient  Gennans, 
according  to  Tacitus's  account  (De  Mor, 
Germ.,  xxiii),  obtained  an  intoxicating 
drink  from  wheat  and  barley ;  but  the  art 
of  brewing,  as  at  present  practised,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  beiBn  known  in  England 
oefore  the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century. 
Distillation,  which  furnishes  ftr  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  this  kind,  was  invented 
by  the  alchemists  in  the  course  of  their 
experiments  in  search  of  the  elixir  of  life. 
The  first  known  distinct  mention  of  it 
{EncytJMikKe  MWiodujue^  articles  .^rtv  et 
M^tUrs^  JKriUlateur,  Liquoriate^  as  quoted 
in  Sullivan's  Address,  Boston,  183S)  occurs 
in  the  tl^rteenth  century.  Amaud  de 
Villeneuve,  a  chemist  and  physician,  who 
died  about  the  year  1900,  writes:  *<Who 
would  believe  that  one  can  draw  from 
wine,  by  chemical  process,  that  which  has 
not  Uie  color  of  wine,  nor  the  ordinary 
effects  of  wine  ?  This  water  of  wine  is 
called  by  some  the  toaUr  of  life  {eau  de 
vie,  brandy) ;  and  it  well  deserves  the 
name,  mnce  it  is  truly  a  water  of  unmor- 
taMty.  Already  its  vutues  begin  to  be 
known.  It  prolongs  one's  life;  it  dissi- 
pates superfluous  and  vicious  humors ;  it 
revives  tne  heart,  and  perpetuates  youth." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  us&of  distilled  spirits  was  introduced 
into  England.  Camden  mentions  them  as 
having  been  adopted,  in  1581,  into  the  diet 
of  the  English  soldiers  in  their  campaij^ns 
in  the  NeUierlaiids.  A  very  heavy  excise 
tax  and  dut^  on  importations  has  not  pre- 
vented the  increase  of  their  consumption 
in  Great  Britain  till  it  has  reached  the 
amount  of  40,000,000  of  callons  annuaUy. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  extensive 
North  America  durinff  the  first 
'  after  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
)  exposures  of  the  French  war, 
and  much  more  the  haidships  and  disor- 
ders of  the  revolution,  naturally  tended 
to  difi^ise  it  The  men  now  upon  the 
stage  remember,  fircMn  their  childhood  till 
winiin  the  last  ten  years,  to  have  seen 
distilled  spirits,  in  some  form,  a  universal 
pfoviaian  for  the  table  at  the  principal  re- 


past, throughout  this  country.  The  richer 
sort  drank  French  and  Spanish  brandy ; 
the  poorer.  West  India,  and  the  poorest, 
New  England  rum.  In  the  Southern 
States,  whiskey  was  the  favorite  liquor ; 
and  the  somewhat  lees  common  articles 
of  foreign  and  domestic  ffin,  apple 
brandy  and  peach  brandy,  made  a  variety 
which  recommended  itself  to  the  variety 
of  individual  tastes.  Commonly  at  meals, 
and  at  other  times  by  laborers,  particular- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, these  substances  were  taken  simply 
diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  On  oth- 
er occasions,  they  made  a  part  of  more  or 
less  artificial  compounds,  in  which  fruit 
of  various  kinds,  eggs,  spices,  herbs  and 
sugar  were  leading  ingredienta  A  fash- 
ion at  the  south  was  to  take  a  draught  of 
whiskey  flavored  with  mint  soon  afler 
waking;  and  so  conducive  to  health  was ' 
this  nostrum  esteemed,  that  neither  sex, 
and  scarcely  any  age,  was  exempt  from  its 
application.  At  eleven  o'clock,  while 
mixtures,  under  various  peculiar  names, — 
sKng,  toddy,  flip,  &c, — solicited  the  appe- 
tite at  the  bar  of  the  common  tippbng 
shop,  the  office  of  professional  men,  and 
the  counting  room,  dismissed  their  occu- 
pants for  a  half  hour  to  regale  themselves 
at  a  neighbor's,  or  a  coflee-house,  with 
punch,  hot  or  iced,  according  to  the  sea- 
son ;  and  females  and  vfdemdinarians 
courted  an  appetite  with  medicated  rum 
disguised  under  the  chaste  name  of  JHtix- 
ham^a  tindurt,  or  StoughUm^s  elixir.  The 
dinner  hour  arrived,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent customs  of  diflerent  dimcts  of  the 
country,  whiskey  and  water,  curiously 
flavored  with  apples,  or  brandy  and  water, 
introduced  the  feast;  whiakev,  or  brandy, 
with  water,  helped  it  through,  and  whis- 
key or  brandy,  without  water,  often  se- 
cured its  safe  digestion,  not  again  to  be 
used  in  any  more  formal  manner  than  for 
the  relief  of  occasional  thirst,  or  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  fnend,  until  the  last 
appeal  should  be  made  to  them  to  secure 
a  sound  night's  sleep.  Rum  seasoned 
with  cherries  protected  against  the  cold ; 
rum  made  astringent  with  peach-nuts 
concluded  the  repast  at  the  confectioner's ; 
rum  made  nutritious  with  milk  prepared 
for  the  maternal  office;  and,  under  the 
Greek  name  of  paregoric^  rum  doublv 
poisoned  with  opium  quieted  the  inftnt's 
cries.  No  douot  there  were  numben 
who  did  not  use  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  perpetually  in 
their  way.  They  were  an  established 
ardcle  of  diet,  almost  as  much  as  biead, 
and,  with  very  many,  they  were  in  much 
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more  fteqaent  uae.  The  fiiend  who  did 
not  testi^  his  welcome  with  them,  and 
the  maater  who  did  not  provide  bounti- 
fully  of  them  for  hia  aervanta,  were  held 
niggardly ;  and  there  was  no  social  meet- 
ing, not  even  of  the  most  fi>rmal  or  sa- 
cred kind,  where  it  was  considered  indec- 
orous, scarcely  any  where  it  was  not 
thought  necessary,  to  produce  them.  The 
consequence  was,  thiat  what  the  ereat 
majority  used  without  .scruple,  &rge 
numbera  indulged  in  without  restraint 
Sots  were  common,  of  both  sexes,  various 
ages,  and  all  conditions.  And  thou^  no 
statistics  of  the  vice  were  yet  embodied,  it 
was  quite  plain  that  it  was  constantly 
making  large  numbers  banknipt  in 
property,  character,  and  prospects,  and 
mflicting  upon  the  conunumty  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  ill  in  their 
worst  forms.  The  evil  was  too  obvious 
and  dreadful  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
much  anxious  observation ;  but  endeavors 
to  restrain  it  had  hitherto  taken  no  more 
effective  shape  than  that  of  individual 
influence  applied  to  individual  cases. 
The  idea  of  concentrating  public  senti- 
ment upon  it,  in  some  form  to  produce 
more  important  results,  seems  to  have 
been  first  developed,  if  not  conceived,  by 
some  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
called  the  Gfeneral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts Proper.  At  a  meeting  of  this 
association,  in  1811,  a  conmiittee,  of  which 
reverend  doctor  Worcester,  of  Salem,  was 
chairman,  v^as  appointed  to  draught  the 
constitution  of  a  society  whose  object 
should  be  <<  To  check  the  progress  of^  in- 
temperance, viewed  b^  the  association  as 
an  alarming  and  growing  evil."  Such  a 
society  was  formed,  conntting  of  about 
120  members,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  1813, 
and  elected  that  eminent  statesman,  the 
late  honorable  Samuel  Dexter,  for  its 
president  The  first  attempt  of  the  soci- 
ety was  naturally  to  collect  fiicts  towarda 
a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  existing  evil,  with  the 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and 
of  directing  e»leavorB  for  its  removaL 
The  reports  presented,  fit>m  year  to  year, 
embraced  statements  and  calculations 
which  were  found  to  make  out  a  case  of 
the  most  appalling  nature,  such  as  to 
amaze  even  those  whose  solicitude  on 
the  subject  had  been  greatest  In  the 
vear  1810,  the  federal  returns  showed 
25,499,382  gallons  of  spirits  of  different 
kinds  to  have  been  distilled  in  the  U. 
States,  which  quantity,  to  ascertain  the 
consumption  (no  account,  of  course,  being 


made  of  wfaitf  may  have  escaped  die 
knowledge  of  the  custom-house  and  the 
marshals],  was  to  be  increased  by  8,000,000 
of  gallons  imported,  and  diminisbed  by 
133,823  exported.  The  amount  thus  as- 
certained, namely,  33^365,559  galk»& 
was  distributed  among  a  population  of 
7,239,903  (white  and  black),  returned  in 
the  census  of  the  same  year.  This  gives 
an  average  of  more  than  four  gallons  and 
a  half  for  the  year  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  U.  States.  The  society 
continued  to  collect  and  present,  fit>m 
vear  to  year,  statistical  statements  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  curiosi^  and  alarm  excited 
hf  them  led  to  nmilar  observations  in 
different  quarters,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 
Some  further  particulars  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things,  as  successively  brought  to 
light,  or  nuide  probable,  we  will  here 
set  down,  premising  that,  so  for  fnnn  the 
earliest  rough  statements  and  calculations 
appetamgf  on  further  investigation,  to 
have  been  exaggerated,  it  was  rather 
found  that  the  authors  of  these  had 
shrunk  with  incredulity  fit>m  the  conclu- 
sions which  theur  reasonings  seemed  to 
authorize,  and  the  focts  continually  grew 
more  alarming  as  they  were  more  eractlr 
ascertained.  In  1814,  it  was  suggested, 
m  a  circular  of  the  Massachusetts  sociehTr 
that  not  less  than  6000  citizens  of  the  U. 
States  might  die  aimually  victims  of  in- 
temperance. In  1830,  finom  much  more 
full  data,  the  number  was  estimated  at 
above  37,000.  Factsvrerethougfatto  justi- 
fy the  inference,  in  this  latter  year,  that 
72,000,000  of  gaDons  of  distilled  spirits 
were  consumed  in  the  country  (not  ftr 
fit>m  six  gallons,  on  an  average,  or  a^ 
half  a  gill  a  day  to  each  individiul),  and 
that  the  number  of  confirmed  drunkards 
(apart  from  those  in  some  staee  of  prog- 
ress towards  the  fixed  habit)  foil  not  mudi 
short  of  400,000.  From  computations 
founded  on  fiicts  collected  in  particular 
districts,  there  q)peared  reason  to  believe 
that  intemperance  waa  responsible  for 
three  <}uartera  or  four  fifths  of  the  crimes 
committed  ni  the  country,  for  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  pauperism  existing, 
and  for  fiilly  one  thira  oiihe  mental  de- 
rangement According  to  a  calculation 
of  less  satisfiustoiT  character,  but  not  des- 
timte  of  probability,  the  annual  vraste  for 
distilled  s|ririts,  reckoning  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  (at  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  the 
gallon),  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  drunkards 
and  prisoners,  and  the  direct  cost  of  their 
crimes  and  pauperism,  amounted  to  a 
sum  which,  vested  in  an  annuity  for 
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tw«ot7  ye&n»  at  six  per  cent,  simple  io- 
teresty  would  purchase  all  the  lands, 
houses  and  slaves  in  the  U.  States.  The 
Massachusetts  society  persevered  to  invite 
the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance in  reports,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  addresses  from  distin- 
guished individuals  of  its  number  at  the 
annual  meeting,  continuing,  till  the  year 
1826^  the  most  conspicuous  agent  in 
the  enterprise  of  refoimation,  while,  a 
year  after  its  formation,  a  similar  state 
mstttution,  with  numerous  branches,  was 
oiganized  in  Connecticut,,  measures  of 
like  character  were  set.  on  foot  in  Ver- 
mont, and  an  indirect  influence  from  itself 
Wis  also  exerted  within  its  own  proposed 
limits  by  auxiliary  societies,  wnich,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1818,  had  multi- 
plied at  that  time  to  the  number  of  more 
than  forty.  At  the  same  time,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  individuals,  by  writing  and 
by  peiBonal  influence,  were  doinff  an  im- 
pcntant  part  in  the  same  work.  Ikirly  in 
the  year  1826,  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  movement  by  the  formation,  m 
Boston,  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance.  The  Massachusetts  society 
had  now  accomplished,  perhaps,  the  most 
useful  part  of  all  to  which  it  was  compe- 
tent It  had  succeeded  in  fixing  attention 
to  its  object  hi  a  part  of  the  country 
where  effective  combination  for  further 
operations  might  be  the  most  easily  or- 
pnized.  By  me  facts  which,  with  much 
tabor,  it  had  coUected  and  promulgated, 
both  in  its  own  documents  and  in  pubtica- 
tions  of  the  most  material  importance, 
which  it  had  called  out  fix)m  private 
hands,  it  had  both  furnished  guidance  to 
further  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  and  de- 
monstrated their  necessity ;  and,  by  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  names*  which 
stood  for  vouchers  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
design,  it  had  abashed  the  derision,  and 
shaken  the  incredulity  with  which  its  first 
annunciation  had  been  met  The  Massa- 
chusetts socie^  had  been  in  great  part 
conducted  by  individuals  belonging  to  a 
class  of  religionists,  the  Unitarians,  whose 
influence,  as  such,  was  not  ffreat  beyond 
a  limited  circle  in  New  England,  and 
who  did  not  sufficiently  command  the 
Bvmpathy  of  other  denominations  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  combination  of  Christian 

*  Its  presidents,  during  this  period,  were  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  formerly  secretary  of  the  treasary  of 
the  U.  States:  Nathan  Dane,  author  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  which  saved  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Obb  lirom  the  curse  of  slavery  $  and 
Isaac  Parker,  chief-justice  of  the  commonwealth. 


action.  At  the  time  above  roentioned,the  en- 
terprise was  energetically  taken  up  by  oth- 
er hands,  in  all  respects  highly  competent 
to  advance  it,  and,  in  that  to  which  aJlusion 
has  just  been  made,  possessing  altogeth- 
er superior  advantages.  Perceiving  the 
power  which,  in  the  use  of  means  within 
their  control,  might  be  brought,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  act  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  some  judicious  and  philanthrop- 
ic individuals,  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions accustomed  to  exert  a  joint  influence 
fbr  ffeneral  objects,  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  they  pamd  resolutions  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  e]qpediency  of  making, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public,  more 
systematic  and  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress 
intemi)erance,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  means  to  that  end  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  the  constitution  of  a 
new  society  was  adopted,  and  fifteen 
individuals  elected  to  compose  it,  with 
such  associates  as  might  oe  thencefor- 
ward chosen  by  themselves.  The  first 
annual  report  announced  the  fonnation 
of  30,  and  the  second  of  220,  auxiliaiy  as- 
sociations, five  of  which  latter  were  state 
institutions.  The  nuniber  of  auxiliaiy  as- 
sociations was  increased,  in  1829,  to  more 
than  1000,  no  state  in  the  Union  now  be- 
ing without  one,  and  11  of  them  bearing 
the  names  of  theur  states  respectively. 
The  report  of  this  year  also  announces  it 
to  have  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  more  than  700  habitual  drunk- 
ards had  been  reformed  by  its  influence, 
and  that  50  distilleries  had  been  closed. 
A  decline  in  tiie  sales  of  distilled  spirits  is 
represented  to  have  generally  taken  place, 
varying,  in  different  parts  reported,  fifom 
one  quarter  to  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
amoimt;  and  400  dealers  in  them  wer^ 
known  to  have  renounced  the  traflic  fin- 
reasons  of  conscience.  The  time  fbr  the 
annual  meeting  having  been  altered,  the 
next  report  was  presented  in  the  month 
of  May,  1831.  More  than  2200  societies, 
embracing  170,000  members,  were  now 
in  correspondence  with  the  parent  society, 
and,  from  less  certain  data,  it  was  inferred 
tiint  the  whole  number  of  societies  exist- 
ing was  not  less  than  3000,  and  that  of 
their  members  300,000.  More  than  1000 
distilleries  had  been  stopped — a  tenth 
part,  as  was  believed,  of  all  which  had  been 
m  operation.  Since  the  last  meeting,  150 
vessels  had  sailed  from  one  port,  that  of 
Boston,  without  any  provision  of  spirits. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  parent 
society  now  amounted  to  200,  dispersed 
throuffh  thirteen  states.  The  report  pre- 
sented in  May,  1832,  has  not  been  made 
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miMk  at  the  time  of  printiDg  this  notice. 
From  eztraciB  contained  in  the  Journal 
of  Humanity,  a  nenrapaper  published  un- 
der the  society's  direction  since  1829,  it 
appears  that,  mm  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  its  government,  they 
gather  that  there  are  now  4000  auxiliary 
fasBociations  in  the  U.  States,  numbering 
600,000  members ;  <<  that  more  than  4000 
merchants  have  ceased  to  traffic  id  ardent 
spirits ;  and  that  more  than  4000  drunk- 
ards have  ceased  to  use  intozicatinff 
drinks.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe,'' 
the  report  proceeds,  "that  more  than 
20,000  persons  are  now  sober,  who,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  temperance  reformation, 
would,  b^re  now,  nave  been  sots ;  and 
that  20,000  families  are  now  in  ease  and 
comfort,  without  a  drunkard  in  them,  or 
one  who  is  becoming  a  drunkard,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  poverty,  or 
cursed  with  a  drunken  inmate ;  and  that 
50,000  children  are  released  from  the 
blastinff  influence  of  drunken  parents ; 
and  IWfiOO  more  from  that  parental  in- 
fluence which  tended  to  make  them 
drunkards."  "More  than  1,000,000  of  per- 
sons in  the  U.  States,"  says  another  publi- 
cation of  the  society  of  this  year,  "now 
abstain  fiom  the  use  of  ardent  s^nrits." 
The  means  by  which  the  society  has  pro- 
duced these  results,  apart  from  the  contem- 
poraneous labors,  in  writing,  and  by  more 
personal  endeavon,  of  a  sreat  number  of 
mdividuals,  connected  and  not  connected 
with  it,  have  been  the  calling  of  attention 
to  the  subject  and  the  difluong  of  infor- 
mation upon  it,  by  the  circulation  of  tracts 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  agents,  and 
then  collecting  such  as  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  representations  made,  into 
auxiliaiT  associations,  embracing  a  lar^r 
or  more  limited  neighborhood,  thus  makmg 
such  individuals  distinctly  responsible  m 
personal,  and,  as  opportunity  should 
permit,  more  public  cooperation  with 
Its  objects.  Such  associations  have  in- 
cluded females  and  children,  it  being 
thought  of  the  highest  importance  thus  to 
secure  the  influence  of  the  former  class, 
and  the  forming  habits  of  the  latter.  The 
basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
been  formed,  at  least  fipom  an  early  peri- 
od, has  been  that  of  an  engagement,  on 
the  part  of  each  member,  to  amtain  from 
the  use  of  distilled  spuits,  except  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  pro- 
vide them  for  the  entertainment  of  flriends 
or  the  supply  of  dependants.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  necesaity  of  abstinence  firom 
the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  order  to  the 
prevention  extensively  of  their  fiital  abuse 


— a  principle  to  which  the  researches  on 

the  subject  fi!om  the  first  had  more  and 
more  directly  tended,  and  which  had,  for 
instance,  been  distinctly  argued  in  the 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  at 
their  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1826 — wtm 
first,  as  far  as  appears,  made  the  matter 
of  an  article  of  mutual  agreement  by  an 
association  formed  at  Andover  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  At  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  temperance  so- 
cietv  in  1829,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
decuiring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  evenr  pro- 
fessor of  reUffion  to  exert  his  influence 
towards  abolishing  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its; and  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  aux- 
iliary societies,  appended  to  the  report  of 
that  year,  includes  provision  for  a  mutual 
pledge  similar  to  that  of  the  Andover  as- 
sociation. The  efibrts  of  the  society  have 
of  late  been  strenuously  directed  towards 
a  change  in  the  current  opinions  respect- 
ing the  moral  lavrfhlness  of  trafficking  in 
them  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  diet  At 
the  annual  meetinff,  in  New  York,  in 
1829,  and  again  at  Boston,  in  1831,  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  condemning  the 
trade  as  inconsistent  with  the  chuacter 
of  a  Christian ;  and  this  argument  is  un- 
derstood to  be  largely  maintained  in  the 
last  report,  hitherto  tmpublished.  In  dif- 
ferent places  churches  nave  also  assumed 
diis  ground,  and  accordingly  refuse  to  ad- 
mit persons  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
The  reformation,  of  which  the  example 
was  thus  set,  found  its  way,  in  good  time, 
to  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  1829  or . 
1890,  the  first  temperance  society  in  the 
old  world  was  formed  at  New  Ross,  in 
Ireland,  and,  before  the  close  of  this  latter 
year,  there  were  societies  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  numberinfj^  more  than  14,000 
membenl  Applications  were  also  made 
fit)m  Switzerland  and  Sweden  for  the  so- 
ciety^ publications,  with  a  view  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  similar  movements  in 
those  countries.  In  June,  1831,  a  eeneral 
society  was  formed  in  London  under  the 
name  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society.  Details  of  the  success  of 
these  undertakinfiis  have  not  yet  been  fiir- 
nished.  The  foUowing  is  a  statement 
firom  the  custom-house  returns  of  the 
amount  of  ardent  spirits  imported  into  the 
U.  States  in  the  respective  years  named. 
There  are  now  no  returns  to  government 
of  the  amount  manu&ctured. 

In  1824, 5,285,047  gallons. 

1825, 4,114,046       « 
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Inl896, 3,383^  gaUooB. 

1897, 3,465J30!i       " 

1828, 4»445,693       " 

1829, 2,462^       ^ 

1830, 1,095,400       ^ 

TmrtMkTutJt ;  a  definite  d€«;ree  of 
senrible  heat,  as  meaauied  b^  tfie  ther- 
mometer. TliuB  we  exy  B,kigh  tempera- 
tuny  and  a  law  temperciurej  to  denote  a 
manifeflt  intennty  of  heat  or  cold.  Ac- 
oonUng  to  Biot,  temperatures  are  the  dif- 
ferent energies  of  caloric  in  different  cir- 
cnmstanees.  Different  parte  of  the  earth's 
sorftce  are  exposed,  as  is  well  known,  to 
diflferent  degrees  of  heat,  depending  upon 
the  latitude  and  local  drcumstaoices.  In 
Ecypt  it  never  freezes,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Siberia  it  never  thaws.  In  the  former 
country,  the  average  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  about  72^.  The  foUowinjg; 
table  eachibitB  a  general  view  of  the  vari- 
ation of  heat  resulting  from  difference  of 
latitude  :•— 

lAtitod*.  Placet.  M.  Temp. 

Se^aO'  .  .  •  Wadso^  Li^land  .  .  36^ 

59  56  ...  St  Petersburg ....  40 

48  51  ..  .  Paris 54 

41  54  .  .  .Rome 61 

30  03  .  .  .  Cairo 73 

20  00  .  .  .  Ocean 79 

00  00  .  .  .  Oceui 81 

The  annual  variation  of  heat  is  inconsid- 
erable between  the  tropics^  and  becomes 
gieeterand  greater  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  Th»  arises  from  the  combination 
of  two  causes^  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
dbnectnesB  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  du- 
ration of  their  action,  or  the  length  of 
time  from  sunrise  to  sunset  These  two 
causes  act  together  in  the  same  place; 
that  is,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  most  di- 
rect always  when  the  davs  are  longest,  or 
at  (be  solstice.  But  while  (the  season 
being  the  same)  the  rays  become  more 
and  more  oblioue,  and  conseauentlv  more 
feeble  as  we  increase  our  latituae^  the 
days  become  longer,  and  the  latter  very 
nearly  makes  up  &t  the  deficiency  of  the 
former,  so  that  the  greatest  heat  in  all  lat- 
imdes  is  nearly  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  causes  of  cold  conspire. 
At  die  same  time  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
ftn  more  obliouely,  as  we  increase  our 
hritude,  the  oays  become  shorter  and 
shorter  at  the  cold  season;  and  accord- 
ing th%  different  parallels  are  exposed 
to  very  unequal  decrees  of  cold :  while 
tropical  regions  ezhmit  a  variation  of  on^jr 
a  WW  degrees,  the  highest  habitable  lati- 
tudes uiMeigo  a  chftoge  amounting  to 


140^.  Both  heat  and  eoldeontintie  to  in- 
crease long  after  the  causes  producing 
them  have  passed  their  maximum  state. 
Thus  the  greatest  cold  is  ordinarily  about 
the  last  of  Januaiy,  and  the  greatest  heat 
about  the  last  of  July.  The  sun  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  only  original  source 
of  heat  Its  mys  are  sent  to  the  earth 
just  as  the  reys  of  a  common  fire  are 
thrown  upon  a  body  placed  before  it; 
aiftd,  after  being  heated  to  a  certain  point, 
the  quantity  lost  by  radiation  equate  die 
quantity  received,  and  the  mean  tempem- 
ture  remains  the  same,  subject  oiUy  to 
certain  fluetuations  depending  upon  the 
season  and  other  temporary  and  local 
causes.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  due  heat  that  belonp  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  has  found  its  wsy  there 
from  tiie  sur&ce,  and  is  derived  finom  the 
same  general  source,  die  sun;  and  in 
support  of  this  position  is  urged  the  well- 
known  fiict,  diat,  below  e^)lty  or  one 
hundred  feet,  the  constant  temperature, 
with  only  a  few  exceptioiis,  is  found  to  be 
the  mean  of  that  at  tM  surfiice  m  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  But  how  are  we  toexplain 
the  remarkable  cases  in  which  the  heat 
has  been  found  to  increase,  instead  of 
decreasing,  as  we  descend?  We  are 
told  that  in  the  instance  of  mines,  so 
often  quoted  to  prove  an  independent 
central  fire,  the  extraordinary  heat,  ap- 
Mrendy  increasing  as  vre  descend,  may 
•  oe  satis&ctorily  accounted  for  in  a  simpler 
way :— 1.  Itmay  bepjardyreceivedfitmithe 
nersons  employed  in  working  the  mines. 
3.  The  li|;hts  that  are  required  in  these 
dark  regions  afford  another  source  of 
heat  3.  But  the  chief  cause  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  condensation  of  the  air, 
which  is  well  known  to  produce  a  high 
degree  of  heat  The  conoensation,  more- 
over, becoming  greater  and  greater  ac- 
cording to  the  d^ith,  the  heat  ought,  on 
this  account,  to  mcrease  as  we  descend ; 
and  as  a  constant  supply  of  fi^eshairfinom 
above  is  reqiured  to  maintain  the  lights, 
jBS  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  ^on  a  nunute  for 
each  ocmnnon-sixed  light  and  ftir  each 
workman,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
temperature  of  deep  mmes  should  be 
found  to  exceed  that  <^  the  surfeoe  in  the 
same  latitude.  This  explanation  of  the 
phenomenonseems  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  cireumstanoe  that  the  high  tem- 
perature observed  is  said  to  belong  onljr 
to  those  mines  that  are  actually  worked, 
and  that  it  ceases  when  they  are  aban- 
doned.* If  we  except  these  cases,  snd 
*  See  Edinbuigh  Review,  No.  eiii,  p.  60,  dec. 
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that  of  Toleanoes  and  hot  springs,  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
seems  to  be  the  mean  of  that  at  the  sur- 
&ce ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  somroe.  The  diur- 
nal variation  of  heat,  so  considerable  at 
tlie  sur&ce,  is  not  to  be  perceived  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  although  here  there 
is  a  pnadual  change  that  becomes  sensible 
at  intervals  of  a  month.  At  the  depth  of 
thbly  or  forty  feet,  the  fluctuation  is  still 
less,  and  takes  place  more  slowly.  Yet 
at  this  distance  from  the  surface  there  is 
a  small  annual  variation ;  and  the  time  of 
midsummer,  or  greatest  heat,  is  ordinarily 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  that  of 
midwinter,  or  greatest  cold,  is  about  the 
last  of  ApriL  These  times,  however,  are 
liable  to  vary  a  month  or  more,  accord- 
ing as  die  power  of  the  earth  to  conduct 
heat  is  increased  by  unusual  moisture  or 
.diminished  by  diyness.  But  at  the  depth 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  most  sen- 
sible thermometer  will  hardly  exhibit  any 
change  throuffhout  the  year.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  ifwe  ascend  above  the  earth's 
surfece,  we  approach  more  and  more  to  a 
region  of  unirorm  temperature,  but  of  a 
temperature  much  below  the  former. 
The  tope  of  very'  high  mountains  are 
well  known  to  be  cov^ed  with  perpetual 
mow,  even  in  the  tropical  climates.  The 
same,  or  rather  a  still  greater  degree  of 
cold,  is  found  to  prevail  at  the  same 
height,  when  we  make  the  ascent  by 
means  of  a  balloon.  The  tope  of  high 
mountains  are  cold,  therefore,  because 
they  are  in  a  cold  region,  and  constantly 
swept  by  currents  of  cold  air.  But  what 
.makes  the  ur  cold  at  this  height  ?  It  is 
comparatively  cold,  pardy  b^use  it  is 
removed  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  heat  is  developed,  but  princi- 
pally because  it  is  rarefied,  and  the  neat  it 
contains  is  diffused  over  a  larger  space. 
Take  a  p(Ntion  of  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  eartn,  and  at  the  temperature  of  79^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  fer  instance,  and  remove  it 
to  the  heiriit  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  ww  expand,  on  account  of  the  di- 
minished presERire,  to  double  the  bulk,  and 
the  temperature  will  be  reduced  about 
5(P.  It  will  accordingly  be  below  the 
fineezing  point  of  water.  This  height  va- 
ries in  different  latitudes  and  at  different 
seasons.  It  increases  as  we  approach 
the  equator,  and  diminishes  as  we  go 
towards  the  poles.  It  is  higher  also,  at 
any  g^ven  place,  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter. It  IS,  moreover,  higher  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  below  is  elevated 
like  the  table  land  of  Mexico.  At  amean 


the  cold  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  P 
fer  every  300  feet  of  elevation.  In  addi- 
tion to  tne  above,  it  ought  to  be  mention- 
ed that  the  tope  of  mountains  part  with 
the  heat  they  receive  from  the  sun  more 
readily  on  account  of  the  radiation  taking 
place  more  freely  in  a  rarer  medium,  and 
where  there  are  few  objects  to  send  the 
rays  back  again.  The  question  has  been 
much  discussed,  whether  the  winters  in 
the  temperate  latitudes  have  become 
milder  or  not  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  us,  in  fevor  of  the  al- 
leged change.  Rivers  which  used  to  be 
frozen  over  so  as  to  support  armies,  and 
which  were  expected  to  be  covered  in 
the  winter  season  with  a  natural  bridge 
of  ice,  as  a  comm<m  occurrence,  now 
very  rarely  afford  such  fecilities  to  travel- 
lers. The  directions  for  making  hay  and 
stabling  cattie,  left  us  by  the  Braaan  wri- 
ters on  husbandry,  are  of  littie  use  in 
modem  Italy,  where,  for  the  most  part 
there  is  no  suspension  of  vegetation,  and 
where  the  cattie  graze  in  the  fields  all 
winter.  The  associations  with  the  fire- 
side, annually  referred  to  as  familiar  to 
every  one,  can  be  littie  understood  now  in 
a  country  where  there  is  ordinarily  no 
provision  for  warming  the  houses,  and  no 
occasion  for  artificial  neat  as  a  means  of 
comfort  The  ancient  custom  of  sus- 
pending warlike  operations  during  the 
season  of  winter,  even  in  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  littie  known 
in  campaigns  of  recent  date ;  not  because 
the  soldier  of  our  times  is  inured  to  great- 
er hardships,  but  because  there  is  Imie  or 
no  suffering  from  this  cause.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  our  own  country,  alsou 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  produced 
a  sensible  melioration.  When  New  Eln^- 
land  was  first  settied,  the  winter  set  m 
regulariy  at  a  particular  time,  continued 
aTOUt  three  months  without  interruption, 
and  broke  up  regularly,  in  the  manner  it 
now  does  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and 
Russia.  The  quantity  of  snow  is  ovi- 
dentiy  diminished,  the  cold  season  is  more 
fluctuating,  and  the  transition  fixxn  au- 
tumn to  winter,  and  firom  winter  to  qnring, 
less  sudden  and  complete.  The  peri<M 
of  slei{;hing  is  so  much  reduced  and  so 
precarious  as  to  be  of  littie  importance 
compared  with  what  it  was.  Tne  Hud- 
son IS  now  open  about  a  month  later  than 
it  used  to  be.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
conclude  that  so  great  a  melioration  haa 
taken  place  as  mM(ht  at  first  be  inferred 
fix>m  this  feet  T^e  change,  whatever  it 
be,  seems  to  belong  to  the  autumn  and 
early  pait  of  winter.    The  i^ring,  weara 
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indined  to  betieve,  is  even  more  cold  and 
badcward  than  it  used  to  be.    The  sup- 
posed mitigation  of  winter  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  the  extirpation  of  forests, 
and    the    consequent   exposure   of    the 
ground  to  the  more  direct  and  full  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  country  does  actually 
become  warmer  by  being  cleared  and 
cultivated.    The  fitvorable  change  expe- 
rienced in  the  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  may,  it  is  thought,  be  referred 
to   this    circumstance.     But    the   alter- 
ation that   is    observed    in    the    similar 
latitudes  of  Europe  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.     It  is  doubt- 
ful   whether    Italy    is    more    clear  of 
woods,  or  better  cultivated,  now  than  it 
was  in  the  Au^stan  age.     No  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  believed,  has  been  cultivated 
longer  or  better  than  some  parts  of  Chi- 
na ;  and  yet  that  country  is  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  much  greater  tnan  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  correspondmg  latitudes 
of  Europe.    The  science  of  astronomy 
makes  us  acquainted  with  phenomena 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  this  subject 
The  figure  of  the  earth^s  orbit  round  the 
sun  is  such  that  we  are  sometimes  nearer 
to  tins  great  source  of  heat  by  3,000,000 
of  miles,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance, than  at  others.    Now  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  been  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sun,  every  winter,  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years.    We  now  actually 
reach  the  point  of  nearest  approach  about 
the  first  01  January,  and  depart  farthest 
fipom   the  sun  about  the  firet  of  July. 
Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  is  derived 
from  a  diminution  of  the  sun's  distance, 
goes  to  diminish  the  severity  of  winter ; 
and  this  cause  has  been  operating  for  a 
long  period,  and  with  a  power  gmdually 
but  alowly  increasing.    It  has,  at  lenph, 
arrived  at  its  maximmn,  and  is  beginning 
to  decline.    In  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  years,  this  state  of  things  wiU  be 
reversed,  and  the  earth  will  l^  at  the 
greatest  distance  firom  the  sun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  and  at  the  least  distance  in 
the  middle  of  summer.    We  are  speak- 
ing, it  will  be  observed,  with  reference  to 
the  ncnrthem  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 
Tlie  condition  alluded  to,  to  take  place 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years, 'is 
already  fulfilled  with  regard  to  the  south- 
em  portions  of  our  globe,  sinpe  their  winter 
happens  at  the  time  of  our  summer.  How 
far  Uie  excessive  cold  which  is  known  to 
prevail  al)out  cape  Horn  and  other  hi^h 
southern  latitudes  may  be  imputed  to  this, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.  There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  ice  has  aeciunolated  to  a  much 
greater  degree  and  extended  much  fiuther 
about  the  south  pole  than  about  the  north. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  was  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  Dec.  15,  answering  to  the 
middle  of  June  with  us,  compares  the 
climate  to  that  of  the  middle  of  winter  in 
England.  Su*  Joseph  Banks  landed  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  lat  50^,  Jan.  17,  about 
the  middle  of  summer  in  that  hemisphere; 
and  he  relates  that  two  of  his  attendants 
died  in  one  night  from  the  cold,  and  the 
whole  party  was  in  great  dancer  of  per- 
ishing. This  was  in  a  lower  latitude  by 
nearly  2°  than  that  of  London.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards  the  south 
pole,  expressed  his  surprise  that  an  island 
of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues 
in  circumference,  between  the  latitudes 
of  54°  and  55^  and  situated  like  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  should,  in  the 
very  height  of  summer,  be  covered  many 
fathoms  deep  with  fifozen  snow.  The 
study  of  the  stars  has  made  usacquainled 
with  another  fact  connected  with  the  va- 
riable temperature  of  winter.  The  ob- 
lique position  of  the  earth's  axis  with  re- 
spect to  the  path  round  the  sun,  or  what  is 
technically  called  the  obliquity  ofikt^uiip' 
Hcy  is  the  well  known  cause  of  the  sea- 
sons. Now  this  very  obliquity,  which 
makes  the  difference  as  to  temperature  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  has  been  grow- 
ing less  and  less  for  the  last  2000  years,  and 
has  actually  diminished  about  one  ei^tieth 
part,  and  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  still  remains  for  us 
to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  in  the  U.  States 
are  so  much  more  intense  than  they  are 
in  Europe  under  the  same  parallels.  The 
thermometer,  in  New  England,  fidls  to 
zero  about  as  often  as  it  fidls  to  the  fireez- 
inff  point  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  The  extreme  heat 
of  summer  also  is  greater  by  8^  or  10^. 
This  remarkable  dinerence  m  the  two 
countries,  as  to  climate,  evidently  arises 
from  their  being  situated  on  difterent  sides 
of  the  ocean,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  With 
us,  a  west  wmd  is  a  land  wind,  and  conse- 
quently a  cold  wind  in  winter  and  a  warm 
wind  in  summer.  The  reverse  happens 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 
There,  the  same  westerly  current  of  air, 
coming  fi!om  the  water,  is  a  mild  wind  in 
winter,  and  a  cool,  refireshing  breeze  in 
summer.  The  ocean  is  not  subject  to  so 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the 
extent  of  continent.     When  the 
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iuii'b  nya  ftll  apoD  the  solid  land,  they 
penetrate  to  only  a  amall  depth,  and  the 
heat  is  much  iDore  accumulated  at  the 
surface.  So,  also,  during  our  loiiff,  cold 
nighty,  this  tldn  stratum  of  heated  earth 
is  more  rapidly  cooled  down  than  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  ocean  through  which 
the  heat  is  diffused  to  a  ftr  greater  depth. 
At  a  sufficient  distance  from  land,  the 
temperature  of  the  see,  m  the  temperate 
latitudes,  is  seldom  below  45°  or  above  70^ ; 
that  is,  the  ocean  is  exposed  to  an  annual 
change  of  only  2S°  or  30°,  while  the  con* 
tin^  in  the  same  latitude,  is  subject  to  a 
variation  of  100^  or  more.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  the  cause  here  assigned  for  the 
excessiye  severity  of  our  climate,  by  find- 
ing that  the  parts  of  China,  situated  like 
the  Atlantic  states,  have  a  similar  climate ; 
and  that  the  western  coast  of  this  conti- 
nent, without  the  benefit  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, enjoys  the  same  mild  temperature 
that  belongs  to  places  similarly  situated  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  un&vorable  character 
of  our  climate  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a 
^permaqent  namre;  and,  although  it  is 
somewhat  meliorated,  and  may,  m  time 
to  come,  be  still  more  so,  yet  we  are 
probably  never  destined  to  enjoy,  in  New 
En^landj  the  fine  seasons  and  delicious 
fruits  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Europe. — ^For  more  information  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  weather,  see  the 
American  Mmanac  for  1832,  firom  which 
this  article  is  taken. 

Tehp^sta,  or  Cavalier  Tempesta, 
the  surname  of  Peter  Molyn  (called  also 
Petrus  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus),  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  painter  of  marine  pieces,  was 
bom  at  Harlem,  in  1637,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  at  Rome.  His  delineations  of 
storms  at  sea  are  forcible  and  true,  and 
have  been  much  more  admired  than  his 
landscapes.  Litde  is  known  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  He  died  in  prison 
at  Milauj^  in  1701,  where  he  was  confined 
on  susnicion  of  having  murdered  his 
wife.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Atiimw)  Tsmpesia,  a  Florentine  painter 
and  engraver,  bora  1556,  and  died  1630, 
whose  best  productions  are  battle-pieces 
andliunts. 

Tempi^es;  a  celebrated  order  of 
knights,  which,  like  the  order  of  St.  John 
and  the  Teutonic  order,  had  its  origin  in 
the  crusades.  Hugh  do  Paiens,  G^frey 
de  St  Uldemar,  and  seven  other  knights, 
established  it  in  1119,  fi>r  the  protection 
of  the  pilgrims  on  the  roads  in  Pal- 
estine. Subsequen^,  its  object  became 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  ftith,  and  of 


the  holy  sepulchre  against  the  Saraoeos. 
The  kmghts  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  «f 
obedience,  and  of  poverty,  like  regular 
canons,  and  lived  at  first  on  the  clmrily 
of  the  Christian  lords  in  Palestine.  King 
Baldwin  H  of  Jerusalem  gave  them  an 
abode  in  this  city,  on  the  east  of  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  temple ;  hence  they  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Ten^plan.  Pope  Hono- 
rius  II  confirmed  the  order,  in  1127,  at 
the  council  of  Troyes,  and  imposed  on 
them  rules  drawn  firom  those  of  ike  Bene- 
dictine monks,  to  which  were  added  the 
precepts  of  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux, 
who  warmly  recommended  this  order. 
The  fiime  of  their  exploits  procured 
them  not  only  numerous  members,  but 
also  rich  donations  in  houses,  lands  and 
money.  The  different  classes  of  this 
order  were,  knights,  squires,  and  servi- 
tors, to  which  were  added,  in  1172,  some 
q>iritual  members,  who  officiated  as 
priests,  chaplains,  and  clerks.  All  wore 
a  badee  of  the  order — a  girdle  of  linen 
thread,  to  denote  their  vows  of  chastity ; 
the  clerical  members  had  white,  the  ser- 
vitors gray  or  black  gowns ;  the  knights 
wore,  besides  their  armor,  nmple  white 
cloakB,  adorned  with  octangular  blood- 
red  crosses,  to  signify  that  mey  were  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  From  the  class  of  the  knifhts, 
who  were  required  to  be  of  approved  no- 
bility, and  who  were  the  actual  lords  of 
the  posse^ons  of  the  order,  the  officers 
were  chosen  by  the  assembled  chapters, 
viz.  marshids  and  bannerets,  as  leaders  in 
war;  drapiers,  as  inspectors  over  their 
wardrobe ;  priors,  as  superiors  of  single 
preceptories  or  priories;  abbots,  com- 
manders, and  grand  priors,  as  rulers  over 
provinces  (dmilar  to  the  provincials  of 
the  m9nastic  order);  and  the  grand 
master,  as  chief  of  the  whole  order.  The 
latter  had  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  con- 
sidered himself  equal  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe;  since  the  order,  like  the 
Jesuits  in  later  times,  by  virtue  of  the 
papal  charters,  acknowledged  Uie  pope 
alone  as  its  protector,  being  independent 
of  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular  ju- 
risdiction, and  fi«e  even  Gsom  the  effects 
of  interdicts,  governing  itself  and  admin- 
istering its  estates  according  to  it^  own 
pleasure,  the  occupants  and  vassals  of 
which  had  to  pay  them  tithes.  Uniting 
the  privileges  of  a  religious  order  wi£ 
great  military  power,  and  alwajB  pre- 
pared for  service  by  sea  and  land,  it  could 
use  its  possessions  to  more  advantage  than 
other  coiporations,  and  also  make  con- 
quests on  its  own  account ;  in  addition  to 
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which  it  received  rich  donations  and  be- 
quests ftom  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
The  principal  part  of  the  possessions  of 
tlie  order  were  in  France :  most  of  the 
Imights  were  also  French,  and  the  grand 
master  was  usually  of  that  nation.  In 
1244,  the  order  possessed  9000  considera- 
ble bailiwicks,  commanderies,  priories 
and  preceptories,  independent  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  situated.  Its 
members  were  devoted  to  the  order  with 
body  and  spul,  and  their  entrance  into  it 
severed  all  their  other  ties.  No  one  had 
any  private  property.  The  order  support- 
ed ail.  The  arrogance  objected  to  t!ie:n 
by  bishops  and  princes  is  easily  account- 
ed for  mr  their  power  and  weahh,  as  is 
also  the  hizurv  in  which  they  eventually 
indulged.  The  cnisaders  complained 
that  tne  order  allowed  its  worldly  ibter- 
ests  to  prevent  it  from  affording  a  cordial 
support  to  the  holy  wars ;  and  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  II  accused  them  of  treason, 
of  ftvoring  the  Saracens,  and  of  friendly 
connexions  with  these  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Though  accoimts  differ  on  this 
point,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  gradu- 
al decline  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jenisalem,  the  Templars  endeavored  to 
secure  their  ovm  possessions  in  that  coun- 
try by  means  of  treaties  with  the  Sara- 
cens. Nevertheless,  they  were  obliged, 
in  1291,  with  the  last  defenders  of  that 
kingdom,  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  entire- 
ly ;  and  they  transferred  their  chief  seat, 
which  had  been  in  Jerusalem,  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  There  the  grand  mas- 
ter resided,  with  a  select  body  of  officers, 
knights  and  brethren,  who  exercised 
themselves  in  v^arfare  by  sea  against  the 
Saracens.  James  Bernard  Molay,  of 
Burgundy,  the  last  successor  of  the  first 
grand  master,  Hugh,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  reform  the  degenerate  spirit  of  the 
order.  Most  of  the  knights  cared  more 
for  their  worldly  possessions  than  for  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  aspirations  of 
many  of  them  for  political  influence,  par- 
ticularly in  France;  the  mjrstery  which 
hudg  over  the  internal  administration  of 
the  order,  and  which  linked  together  the 
initiated;  but  especiallv  its  power  and 
weahh,— -drew  upon  it  the  suspicions  and 
the  jealousy  of  princes.  Rumors  were 
spread  respecting  ambitious  plans  lor  the 
•  overthroVr  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  fi>r  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
of  the  nobility ;  also  respecting  opinions 
at  variance  with  the  Catholic  raith  being 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  order.  In 
the  quarrels  between  Philip  the  Fair  and 


pope  Boniface  VIII,  the  order  took  part 
against  the  kin^.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Clement  V,  Philip's  friend,  under  the  pre- 
text of  consultations  for  a  new  crusade, 
and  for  a  union  of  the  knights  Templars 
with  the  knights  of  St  Jomi,  summoned, 
in  1306,  the  grand  master  Molay,  with 
sixty  knights,  to  France.  After  their  ar- 
rival, these  and  all  the  other  knights 
present  were  suddenly  arrested,  Oct  13. 
1307,  by  the  king's  soldiers.  Philip  seized 
upon  the  estates  of  the  order,  removed 
his  court  into  the  temple  (the  residence 
of  the  grand  master  in  Paris),  and  order- 
ed the  trial  of  the  knights  to  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  by  his  confessor, 
William  of  Paris,  inquisitor,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  He  endeavored  to  justi- 
fy this  arbitrary  procedure  by  the  horri- 
ble crimes  and  heresies  of  which  the 
order  had  been  accused.  Historical  rec- 
ords represent  the  accusers  as  some  ex- 
pelleil  Templars,  who  calumniated  the  or- 
der at  the  instigation  of  its  enemies.  The 
charge  of  apostasy  from  the  Catholic 
fiutli  could  not  be  substantiated.  The 
other  allegations,  such  as  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  devil, practised  sorcery,  adored 
an  idol  called  Baphomd^  contemned  the 
sacrament,  neglected  confession,  and  prac- 
tised unnatural  vices,  were,  according  to 
the  general  opinion  of  historians  down  to 
the  present  day,  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions or  absurd  calumnies.  A  sold  box 
of  relics,  which  the  Templars  used  to  kiss, 
according  to  the  custom  of  CathoUcs,  was 
what  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  the  Bapho- 
met;  and  because,  in  an  age  previous 
to  the  general  reception  of  die  doctrine 
of  transub6tantiation,they  practised  the  an- 
cient manner  of  celebiiating  the  mass 
(viz.  withput  the  elevation  of  the  host),  this 
was  called  contempt  of  the  sacrament : 
their  confessing  exclusively  to  their  own 
clerical  members  was  the  ground  of  the 
chai^,  that  they  received  absolution  from 
their  temporal  superiors ;  and  the  friend- 
^ip  by  which  they  were  united,  gave 
rise  to  the  imputation  of  unnatural  prac- 
tices. In  those  times  of  general  persecu- 
tion against  heretics,  every  one,  whose 
ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  who  could 
not  be  attacked  in  any  other  way,  was 
accused  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  rhilip 
being  determined,  before  any  mquisition 
bad  taken  place,  to  destroy  tne  order,  for 
whose  wealth  he  thirsted,  the  inquisitors 
employed,  who  vvere  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  Domfaii- 
cans,  enemies  of  the  order,  used  this 
means  to  excite  the  public  opinion  against 
theno.    By  means  of  the  most  honrm  tor- 
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tureSy  confesBioQB  of  crimes  which  had 
never  been  committed  were  extorted 
from  the  prisoners.  Overcome  by  long 
captivity  and  torment,  many  Templars 
confessed  whatever  their  inquisitors  wish- 
ed, since  a  persevering  denial  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charged 
was  punished  with  death.  Clement  Y  at 
first  opposed  this  arbitrary  treatment  of 
an  order  which  was  amenable  only  to  the 
church;  but  Philip  soon  prevailed  on 
him  to  join  in  its  suppression.  Two  car- 
dinals were  sent  to  take  part  in  the  exam- 
inations at  Paris,  and  other  clergymen 
were  united  to  the  courts  of  inquisition  in 
the  provinces,  in  order  to  impart  a  more 
leffal  appearance  to  tlie  procedure. 
Though  little  was,  in  fact,  proved  against 
the  Templars,  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
dared,  in  1310,  to  bum  alive  fifiy-four 
kn^hts,  who  had  denied  every  crime  of 
which  tbev  were  accused.  In  other  dio- 
ceses of  France,  these  victims  of  tyranny 
and  avarice  were  treated  in  a  similar  vi^y. 
The  other  princes  of  Europe  were  also 
exhorted  by  the  pope  to  persecute  the 
Templars.  Charles  of  Sicilv  and  Pro- 
vence imitated  the  example  of  Philip,  and 
shared  the  booty  with  the  pope.  In  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  Templars  were  arrested,  but  almost 
universally  acquitted.  The  inquimtions 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Mentz  (1310)  also  re- 
sulted in  the  iustification  of  the  order. 
Nevertheless,  the  pope,  at  the  council  of 
Vienne,  in  Dauphmy,  solemnly  abolished 
the  order  bv  a  bull  of  March  2,  1312,  not 
in  the  legal  way,  but  by  papal  authority 
(per  provmoms  potiua^  quam  condemna" 
horns  viam).  The  members  of  the  order, 
according  to  this  bull,  were  to  be  punish- 
ed with  mildness,  when  they  confessed 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them ;  t>ut  those 
who  persevered  in  denying  them  were  to 
be  condemned  to  death.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  grand  master  Molay,  and 
Guide,  the  grand  prior  of  Normandy, 
who  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  March  13, 
1314,  afler  they  had  cited,  according  to 
tradition,  Philip  and  Clement  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  within 
a  year.  The  pope,  in  fact,  died  April  19 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  king  Novem- 
ber 29.  The  estates  of  the  order  were 
conferred,  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  upon 
the  knights  of  St  John,  and  its  treasures 
in  money  and  precious  stones  were  as- 
signed for  a  new  crusade.  But  in  FVance, 
the  greatest  part  fell  to  the  crown,  and 
the  pope  kept  considerable  sums  for  him- 
self. In  Spain  and  Portugal,  some  new 
mititaiy  orders  were  founded,  and  en- 


dowed witli  the  estates  of  the  Templars;. 
In  other  countries,  the  knights  of  St. 
John  acquired  the  rich  inheritance  of 
their  rivals.  The  Templars  maintained 
themselves  longest  in  Crermany,  where 
they  were  n*cated  with  justice  and  mild- 
ness. At  Storlitz,  some  were  found  as 
late  as  1319.  The  members  who  were 
discharged  from  their  vows,  entered  the 
order  of  St.  John.  The  original  docu- 
ments of  tlie  {iroceas  against  the  Templars 
in  France,  published  in  1792  by  Molden- 
hawer,  prove  the  infamous  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  French  courts  in  tliuj 
case.  Von  Hammer,  in  the  Fundgruben 
lUs  Orients f  Mysterium  Baphometi  revela- 
tum,  has  lately  revived  the  accusation  of 
apostasy,  idolatry,  and  unnatural  vices, 
against  tlie  knights  Templars,  represent- 
ing them  as  Gnostics  and  Ophites ;  but 
Raynouard  (Journal  des  Savcms,  March, 
1819)  has  shown  how  unfounded  is  ti^is 
accusation,  and  has  proved  that  by  Baph- 
omet  (q.  v.)  nothing  but  Mohammed  is 
to  be  understood.  Compare  also  Ray- 
nouard's  Monum.  Mstor.  rdatifs  h  la  Con- 
demnation des  Chevaliers  du  Temple 
(Paris,  1813).  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has 
proved  likewise  (Magax,  encydop^  1806, 
volume  vi.),  that  Baphomet  si^poines  noth- 
ing but  Mohammed.  According  to  Wilh. 
Ferd.  Wilcke's  Geschichte  des  Tm^- 
hermordens  ata  den  Quetien — Histoiv  of 
the  Order  of  the  Teinplars,  drawn  nom 
the  Sources  (Leipsic,  1^26,  seq.,  2  vols.)— 
the  spirit  of  the  order  had  degenerated 
into  a  Mohammedan  Gnosticism,  which 
led  to  its  ruin.  Wilcke  asserts  the  guilt 
of  the  order.  It  continued  in  Por^i^ 
under  the  name  of  the  order  qf  Chnsi, 
In  Paris  arose  the  society  of  the  New 
Templars.  Bishop  Miinter  has  published 
the  statutes  of  the  order  from  a  manu- 
script in  old  French. 

Temple  (Latin,  iemplum),  in  architec- 
ture ;  an  edifice  destined  for  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship.  Various  ety- 
mologies have  been  suggested  fer  the 
Latin  word  templunu  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  re/isvof,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  a  sacred  enclosure  or  temple 
(from  Tfitvu,  1  cut  off,  or  separate),  a  temple 
being  a  place  abstracted  and  set  apart  from 
other  uses;  others  from  the  old  Latin 
verb  templari  (to  contemplate),  llie  an- 
cient augurs  undoubtedly  applied  the 
name  templa  to  those  parts  of  the  heavens 
which  were  marked  out  for  observation 
of  the  flights  of  birds.  Temples  were, 
originally,  all  open ;  and  hence,  indeed, 
most  likely,  came  their  name.  Tliese 
structures  are  among  the  roost  ancient 
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mcmmiMiitB.  They  wefe  the  fintbuilt,  and 
the  most  noticeable  of  public  edifices.  As 
soon  as  a  nation  had  acquirod  any  degree 
of  ciyilization,  they  consecrated  particular 

rts  to  the  worship  of  their  deities.  In 
earliest  instances,  they  contented  thein- 
selyee  with  erectinjif  altars  of  earth  or 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  re- 
sorted, for  the  purposes  of  worship,  to  the 
depths  of  solitary  woods.  At  length  they 
acquirod  the  practice  of  building  cells  or 
chapels,  withm  the  enclosure  of  which 
they  placed  the  images  of  their  diyinities, 
and  assembled  to  oTrer  up  their  supplica- 
tions, thanksgivings  and  sacrifices.  These 
were  chiefly  formed  like  iheir  own  dwell- 
ings. The  Trof^odites  adored  their  gods 
in  grottoes ;  the  oeople  who  lived  in  cal>- 
ins  erected  temples  like  cabins  iii  shape. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  re- 
fer the  origin  of  temples  to  sepulchres ; 
and  Uiis  notion  has  been  latterly  illus- 
trated and  confirmed,  from  a  variety  of 
testimoniefs  by  Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  Treatise 
on  }ke  Worship  of  Human  Spirits,  p.  373, 
&c.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  contend  that 
tibe  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected 
temples  to  the  gods;  and  the  one  first 
erected  in  Greece  is  attributed,  by  Apol- 
lonius,  to  Deucalion.  (Ai^onaut.  lib.  iii.) 
The  temple  of  Castor  was  built  upon  the 
tomb  of  that  hero.  At  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  surpassed  all  other  people  in 
the  arts  introduced  among  them  from 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  devpted 
much  time,  care  and  expense  to  the  build- 
ing of  temples.  No  country  has  sur- 
piSsed,  or  perhaps  equalled  them,  in  this 
respect:  the  Romans  alone  successfiillv 
rivalled  them,  and  they  took  the  Greek 
structures,  for  models.  In  eveiy  city  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  its  environs,  and  in 
the  open  country,  was  a  considerable 
number  of  sacred  temples.  The  ruins  of 
this  description,  now  existing,  greatly  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  kind  of  building, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  best  material 
and  the  utmost  attention  were  unifonnly 
employed  upon  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
temples.  The  particular  divinity  who 
was  held  to  preside  in  chief  over  each 
seieral  town,  had  always  the  most  elegant 
and  costly  temple  therein  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him  or  her.  The  temples  con- 
structed in  the  provinces  chiefly  apper- 
tomed  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  or  to 
those  conunon  to  the  several  communi- 
ties. In  the  hnmediate  vicinity  of  these 
edifices,  the  people  held,  at  fixed  seasons, 
assemblies  for  tne  purpose  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods;  they  also  celebrated  their 
festivals  on  the  same  spot,  and  deliberated 
16  ♦ 


respecting  the  af&hrs  of  the  enth«  nation. 
The  most  ancient  Grecian  temples  were 
not  of  great  extent ;  some  of  them  were 
very  soudl.  The  cdla  was  barely  large 
enough  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  temple,  and,  occasion- 
ally, an  altar  in  additbn.  Even  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  this  observation  holds  good 
in  a  great  degree.  Theur  object,  in  fiict, 
did  not  render  extent  necessary ;  since  the 
priests  alone  entered  tfie  ceOo,  and  the 
people  assembled  without  the  walls. 
Exceptions,  indeed,  were  made,  in  the 
examples  of  those  dedicated  to  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  towns,  of  those  of  the 
supreme  gods,  and  of  those  appropriated 
to  the  common  use  of  various  communi- 
ties. This  increased  extent  was  chiefly 
displayed  in  the  porticoes  surrounding  the 
cdlcu  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  temples  were  regulated  chiefly 
by  the  nature  and  characterisdcs  of  the 
various  divinities.  Thus  the  temples  of 
Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva,  who  were 
considered,  b^  the  inhabitants  of  many 
cities,  as  their  protecting  deities,  were 
erected  on  spots  sufficiently  elevated  to 
enable  them  to  overlook  the  whole  town, 
or,  at  least,  the  principal  part  of  it  Mi- 
nerva, the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens,  had 
her  seat  on  the  Acropolis,  (q.  v.)  The 
temples  of  Mercury  were,  ordinarily  in 
the  fi>rum.  Those  of  Apollo  and  &c- 
chus  were  beside  the  theatres.  The  tem- 
ple of  Heroules  was  commonly  near  the 
ffymnasium,  the  amphitheatre,  or  circus. 
Those  of  Mars,  of  Venus  and  of  Vulcan 
were  generally  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  but  near  the  gates.  Hie  temples  of 
Esculapius  wero  uniformly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  towns,  on  some  elevated 
and  desirable  spot,  where  the  pure  air 
might  be  mhaled  by  the  invahds  who 
came  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  god  of 
health.  In  the  cides,  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  clustered  round  the  temples. 
The  fbi-m  most  ffenerally  given  to  tem- 
ples was  that  of  a  long  square;  some- 
times, however,  they  were  circular. 
Those  of  the  former  shape  commonly 
had  a  depth  or  length  double  their 
breadth,  and  their  celltt  had  ordinarily,  at 
the  exterior,  porticoes  which  sometimes 
adorned  only  the  facade  of  the  anterior, 
sometimes  that  also  of  the  posterior,  and 
was  occasionally  carried  round  adl  four 
sides.  Over  the  entablature  of  the  cd- 
umns,  at  both  the  fironts,  wvs  a  pediment 
The  principal  facades  of  the  temples  were 
always  ornamented  with  an  even  number 
of  columns,  while  the  sides  had  ^or- 
ally an  uneven  number.    The  circular 
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foim  was  by  no  means  common.  Those 
temples  were  senerally  covered  with 
a  cupola,  the  height  of  which  about 
eaualkd  the  semi-diameter  of  the  entire 
edifice.  The  moet  celebrated  instance  of 
the  curcular  temple  is  the  pantheon  of 
Rome.  It  has  some  peculiarities  not 
common  to  its  class.  (See  PanUieon.) 
Several  of  the  veiy  ancient  Etruscan 
temples  have  an  oblong  shape,  or  one  ap- 
proaching to  a  perfect  square.  In  several 
of  the  ancient  ouildings  of  this  character 
were  stair-cases,  by  means  of  which  peo- 
ple mounted  to  tne  roo£  These  were 
constructed  within  the  walls,  by  the  side 
of  the  entrance  frontine  the  celkiy  and, 
that  they  might  occupy  less  space,  were 
made  vnnding.  The  Egyptian  temples 
had  a  species  of  openings  or. windows. 
The  stame  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the 
structure  was  dedicated  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  most  venerated  object  of 
the  temple,  and  the  most  prominent  orna- 
ment of  the  cdiku  It  was,  in  almost  ev- 
ery instance,  executed  by  a  distinguished 
artist,  even  when  destined  only  for  a  small 
builcUng.  In  the  earliest  instances,  these 
statues  were  of  terra  catta,  and  were  com- 
monly painted  red ;  others  were  of  wood. 
In  succeeding  times,  as  the  fine  arts  ad- 
vanced, iron  and  bronze  were  occasion- 
ally substituted,  but  still  more  fi*equently 
marble.  (See  iSmljifure,  and  iSKflrfue.)  The 
primitive  bronze  statues  were  not  cast  in 
one  single  jet,  but  in  separate  pieces,  af- 
terwaras  joined  tof;ether.  Besides  the 
statue  of  the  presidmg  deity,  there  were 
generally  othens,  either  in  the  cdla  or  pro- 
noof,  or  both,  some  of  which  had  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  principal  figure,  whilst 
others  served  merely  for  ornament  The 
altar,  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  ofiered, 
was  placed  before  the  statue  of  the  di- 
vinity, a  little  less  elevated  than  it,  and 
turned  towards  the  east.  (See  JUar,) 
Sometimes  single  cells  contained  altars 
raised  to  sundiy  deities.  To  the  sacred 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited 
in  their  various  temples,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  purest  and  best  canons  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  Egyptian  temples  were  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  disposition  of  the 
columns,  contained  in  several  enclosures 
within  the  walls.  The  little  eeUa  ap- 
peared like  a  kind  of  stable,  or  lodging, 
for  the  sacred  animal  to  whom,  as  it  may 
be,  the  building  vras  consecrated.  This 
was  never  entered  but  by  the  priests. 
The  porticoes  were  magnincent  in  size, 
proportions,  and  often  in  style.  Obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  were  ovdinarily  placed 


before  theentiance.  These  were  some- 
times preceded  by  alleys  of  sphinxes,  or 
of  lions,  of  immense  size.  Near  the  gates 
two  masses  of  a  pyramidal  form  were 
erected:  these  were  oflen  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  hassi'rUievi.  A  corbel, 
ecoo^d  out  in  the  shape  of  a  gorse,  was 
the  only  substitute  for  the  entablature, 
whether  to  the  gate  itself,  or  to  the  two 
lofty  masses  adjoining.  No  pediment  or 
shape  of  roof  interfered  with  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  platform  above,  with 
which  the  temples  were  covered,  and  on 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  priests  passed 
the  nights  in  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations, f  See  ^^kSecture^  vol.  i,  p.  339 ; 
also  Denaerah,  Hieroglyphtcs,  El^hantme^ 
and  TMfes,)  The  Indian  temples,  or 
pagodas,  are  sometimes  of  immense  size. 
(See  Pagoda,  EUnrOy  and  SaiaeUe;  also 
the  article  Architecture.  For  Christian 
temples  and  churches,  see  w^Attechire, 
Cathedraly  and  Masonry*)  The  first  He- 
brew temple  was  built  by  Solomon  on 
mount  Moriah, '  in  Jerusafem,  with  the 
help  of  a  Phoenician  architect.  It  was 
an  oblong  stone  building,  sixW  cubits  in 
length,  twenty  in  width,  and  thirty  in 
height.  On  three  sides  were  corridors, 
rising  above  each  other  to  the  height  of 
three  stories,  and  containing  rooms,  in 
which  were  preserved  the  holy  utensils 
and  treasures.  The  fourth  or  fit)nt  side 
was  open,  and  wbs  ornamented  with  a 
portico,  ten  cubits  in  width,  supported  by  \ 
two  brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  (sta- 
bility and  strength).  The  interior  was 
divided  into  the  most  holy  place,  or  ora- 
cle, twenty  cubits  long,  which  contamed 
the  ark  of  the  covenant^  and  was  sepa- 
rated, by  a  curtain  or  veil,  from  the  sanc- 
niary,  or  holy  place,  in  which  were  the 

golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  the  show- 
read,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  walls 
of  both  apartments,  and  thereof  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  most  holy  place,  were  overiaid 
with  wood  work,  slalmlly  carved.  None 
but  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  latter,  and  only  the  priests,  devoted 
to  the  temple  service,  the  former.  The 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner 
coiut,  which  contained  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  the  brazen  sea  and  lavers,  and 
such  instruments  and  utensils  as  were 
used  in  the  sacrifices,  which,  as  well  as 
the  prayers,  were  offered  here.  Ck)k>n- 
nades,  with  brazen  gates,  separated  this 
court  of  the  priests  m>m  the  outer  court, 
which  was  likewise  surrotmded  by  a  walL 
See  Hirt's  Tempd  SoUmoms  (Berim, 
1809).  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Assyrians,  and,  after  the  return  firom  the 
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BobylcmiBh  captivity  (see  Hebrews),  a 
second  temple,  of  the  same  form,  but 
much  inferior  in  splendor,  was  erected. 
Herod  the  Great  reDuilt  it  of  a  larger  size, 
surrounding  it  with  four  courts,  rising 
above  each  other  like  terraces.  The 
lower  court  was  500  cubits  square,  on 
three  sides  surrounded  by  a  double,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  a  triple  row  of  columns, 
and  was  called  the  court  of  iht  Gentilesy 
because  individuals  of  all  nations  were 
admitted  into  it  indiscriminately.  A  high 
wall  separated  the  court  of  the  women, 
135  cubits  square,  in  which  tlie  Jewish 
females  assembled  to  perfonn  their  devo- 
tions, from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
From  the  court  of  tlie  women  fifteen 
steps  led  to  the  court  of  the  temple,  wliich 
was  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  and  divided 
by  treUis-work  into  the  court  of  the 
Jewish  meu  and  the  court  of  the  priests. 
In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  stood  th^ 
temple  of  white  marble,  richly  ^iit,  100 
cubitB  long  and  wide,  and  60  cubits  high, 
with  a  porch  100  cubits  wide,  and  tliree 
gidleries,  like  the  first  temple,  which  it 
resembled  in  the  interior,  except  that  the 
most  holy  was  empty,  and  the  height  of 
Herod's  temple  was  double  the  heieht  of 
Solomon's.  Rooms,  appropriated  S>r  dif- 
ferent purposes,  filled  the  upper  story 
above  the  roof  of  the  inner  temple.  The 
fiime  of  this  magnificent  temple,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  its 
religious  significance  with  Jews  and 
Chnstians,  rail  render  it  more  interesting 
to  us  than  any  other  building  of  antiquity. 
To  the  Jew,  it  is  even  now  a  subject  of 
sorrow  and  regret  ;«to  the  architect,  a  key 
to  the  history  of  the  old  Oriental  architec- 
ture; to  the  firee-mason,  the  most  im- 
p(»tant  symbol  of  his  ritual. 

Temple,  sir  William,  an  eminent 
statesman,  the  son  of  sir  John  Temple, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1628.  At  the 
afe  of  seventeen,  he  was  entered  of 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Cudworth,  and,  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  commenced  his  travels,  and 
passed  six  years  in  France,  Holland, 
Fhmders,  and  Germany.  He  returned 
in  1654,  and,  not  choosing  to  accept  any 
office  under  Cromwell,  occupied  hunself 
in  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy. 
On  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Irish  convention,  when  he 
acted  with  great  independence ;  and,  in 
1661,  he  was  returned  representative  for 
the  county  of  Carlow.  The  following 
year,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  from  the  Irish  parliament  to 
the  king,  and  removed  to  London.    De- 


clining all  employment  out  of  the  line  of 
diplomacy,  he  was  disreoarded  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war,  when  he 
was  employed  in  a  secret  mission  to  the 
bishop  of  Munster.  This  he  executed  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministers, 
that,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  iq>- 
pointed  resident  at  Brussels,  and  received 
the  patent  of  a  baronetcy.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  De  Witt,  he  concluded  the  treaty 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
(Februaiy,  1668),  with  a  view  to  oblige 
Franco  to  restore  her  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  also  attended,  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  and  mediator, 
when  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and,  subsequently  residing  at  the  Hague 
as  ambassador,  cultivated  a  close  inti- 
macy with  De  Witt,  and  became  fiuniliar 
M'ith  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  A  change  of  politics  at  home  led 
to  the  recall  of  Temple,  in  1669,  who,  , 
refufflnff  to  assist  in  the  intended  breach 
with  Holland,  retired  fix)m  public  busi- 
ness to  Sheen,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  his  Observations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  and  part  of  his  Miscellanies. 
In  1674,  sir  William  Temple  was  again 
ambassador  to  the  states-general,  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  general  paicification.  Pre- 
viously to  its  termination  in  the  treaty  of' 
Nimeguen  (in  1678),  he  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  Maiy,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York,  wliich  took  place  in 
1677.  In  1679,  he  was  recalled  trom  the 
Hague,  and  ofifbred  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  declined.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York.  Disgusted  by  Charles's 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1681, 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  de- 
clined the  ofifer  of  being  again  returned 
fbr  tiie  university,  and  retired  fit>m  pub- 
lic life  altogether.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II,  he  estranged  himself  entirely  fix)m 
politics;  but  when  the  revolution  was 
concluded,  he  waited  on  the  new  mon- 
arch, to  introduce  his  son,  and  was  again 
requested  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  once  more  declinea. 
His  son  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary 
at  war,  but,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  threw 
himself  into  the  Thames,  which  only 
extorted  from  his  fiither  a  maxim  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  that  ^'a  wise  man 
might  oispose  of  himself,  and  render  life 
as  short  as  he  pleased."  About  this  time, 
sir  William  took  Swift  (q.  v.)  to  live  with 
him :  he  was  likewise  occasionally  visited 
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by  king  Wilfimn.  He  died  at  Moor  park, 
Surrey,  in  January,  1700,  in  his  sevent^- 
fiecond  year.  Sir  William  Temple  mentB 
a  high  rank  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot.  His  Memoirs  are  important  as  re- 
gards the  history  of  the  times,  as  are  like- 
wise his  Letters,  published  by  Swift,  after 
his  death.  All  his  works,  which  have 
been  published  collectively  (in  2  vols.,  4to., 
and  4  vols.,  8vo.,  1814),  display  a  great 
acquamtance  both  with  men  and  books, 
conveyed  in  a  shrle  negligent  and  incor- 
rect, but  agreeable,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  easy  and  polite  conversation. 
Temple,  Lord.  (See  Junius.) 
Temple.  (See  hms  of  Court,) 
Temple-Bar,  between  Fleet  street  and 
the  Strand,  London.  This  handsome 
gjftle  is  the  only  one  of  the  city  bounda- 
ries now  remaining.  It  was  built  after 
the  great  fire,  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  is 
composed  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic 
work  below,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Over  the  gateway,  on  the  east  side,  are 
statues  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I ; 
and  on  the  west  side,  of  Charles  I  and  U. 
The  heads  of  persons  executed  fbr  high 
treason  were  formerly  exhibited  on  tms 
gate.  Here,  also,  on  particular  occasions, 
the  corporation  of  London  receives  the 
royal  fiimily,  the  herald's  proclamations, 
or  any  distmguished  visitors.  When  the 
king  comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  here 
delivera  to  him  the  sword  of  state,  which 
is  returned,  and  then  rides,  bareheaded, 
immediately  before  him. 

Temple,  Palace  of  the  {mdais  du 
temple) ;  an  edifice  in  Paris,  built  in  1222, 
fbr  a  residence  of  the  Templars,  whence  its 
name.  On  tlie  suppression  of  the  order 
(in  1312),  it  viras  given  to  the  knights  of 
Malta;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  the  tower  was  converted  into  a 
prison  of  state.  (See  Templara,)  Louis 
aVI  (q.  V.)  was  confined  here,  with  his 
family^  previous  to  his  execution.  The 
palace  of  the  grand  prior  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  Benedictine  convent,  instituted  by 
the  princess  of  Bourbon-Cond^,  in  1816. 
Tempo  (Italian  for  time)  signifies,  in 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with 
which  a  musical  piece  is  to  be  executed. 
This  depends,  or  course,  chiefly  upon 
the  character  of  the  piece.  Genendly 
speaking,  there  are  five  principal  domes, 
designated  by  the  following  terms:  Targo^ 
ada^,  andante^  aUegro  and  presto ;  and 
the  mtermediate  degrees  are  aescribed  by 
additions.  But  it  may  be  better  to  divide 
the  tempo  into  three  chief  movements — 
slow,  moderate,  and  quick — ^which  again 
have  several  gradations,  designated  by 


the  following  Italian  words:  1.  in  the 
slow  movements — Uago^  lenio^  grave, 
adagio,  targketto ;  2.  in  the  moderate 
movement — andante,  andantino,  moderato, 
tempo  giusto,  allegretto,  &c.;  3.  in  the 
quick  movement — aUegro  (sometimes, 
also,  aUdbreve),  vivace,  presto,  vrestissimo. 
If  the  degrees  thus  designatea  are  to  be 
modified  still  more,  the  following  words 
are  added  to  increase  the  rapidity — assai, 
motto,  or  di  molto  pOi ;  and  to  lessen  it,  the 
words  poco,  or  tin  poco,  rum  ton^o,*no7i 
irmppo  meno^  &c. ;  fbr  instance,  largo,  or 
aJagio  assax,  or  di  motto,  signifies  very 
slow,  as  slow  as  possible ;  aUem,  or 
vvoace  assai,  or  mc&o,  is  quicker  than  the 
mere  aUegro  or  vtvoce ;  presto  assaij 
very  quick;  further,  adagw  non  trop- 
po,  or  poco  adagio,  is  somewhat  slower ; 
un  poco  aUegro,  somewhat  less  quick ;  vi- 
vace non  tanto,  not  too  lively,  &c.  Often, 
the  predominating  time  is  interrupted,  in 
some  passages  slackening  (rallentando,  ri- 
iardandoX,  or  quickening  (aeeelerando, 
stringendo,  pik  stretto),  or  it  is  left  to  the 
performer's  pleasure  (apiacere),  in  which 
case,  those  who  accompany  often  have  to 
§fuide  themselves  by  the  leading  perform- 
er, which  is  called  coUa  parte.  If  a  more 
distinct  time  or  the  former  time  is  to  be 
resumed,  the  phrase  a  tempo,  or  tempo 
prime,  is  used.  Several  machines  have 
Deen  invented,  by  which  the  time  of  a 
piece  or  a  passafe  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. (See  Time,)  The  best  measures 
of  time,  however,  are  taste,  correct  feeling, 
experience  and  judgment 

Thnpo  Ruhddo  (Italian,  rohhed  time), 
delayed  time,  signifies  a  species  of  ex- 
pressive peiformance,  pardcularly  of 
slow  pieces,  in  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  duration  of  some  notes  of  the 
principal  voice,*  and  the  time,  thereibre,  is 
not  strictly  observed ;  but  in  the  general 
performance,  and  in  the  lower  voices,  the 
time  is  accurately  observed.  The  tenqfo 
rubato  accelerates  some  passases  and  re- 
tards others;  but  the  umty  of  the  whole 
does  not  sufier.  The  tempo  rubato  re- 
quires much  practice  and  fine  taste,  and 
should  not  occur  too  firequently. 

Ten  Jurisdictions,  League  op  the. 
(See  Chrisons,) 

Tenaille.    (See  Outworks,) 

Tenarus  ;  a  town  of  the  reloponne- 
sus|  on  the  promontoiy  of  Teenarum  (see 
Matapan),  near  which  was  a  cavern 
whicn  was  conmdered  as  the  entrance  to 
the  habitadon  of  Pluto.  Through  this 
cavern  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus 
from  the  infernal  repons,  and  Oq>h6us 
led  his  wife  Euiydioe    back  to  earth* 
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This  &ble  ^ve  rifle  to  the  practice  of 
evoking  spirits  from  the  world  of  shades, 
and  of  restoring  spectres  to  their  resting 
places,  by  the  performance  of  certain 
mystic  ceremomes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Hence  the  infernal  regions  are 
sometimes  called  Ttnarua.  There  was  a 
templ^e  of  Neptmie  on  the  promontory, 
which  had  the  character  of  an  asylum. 
The  green  marble  of  Tenarus  (verd 
antique ;  see  Marble)  was  much  prized  bv 
the  ancients ;  and  the  purple  snail,  which 
Yielded  the  Lacedeemonian  purple,  the 
best  produced  in  Europe,  was  found  here. 

Tench  (cyprinus  tinea);  a  European 
fresh  water  fish,  belonging  to  the  carp 
&inily.  It  is  distinguished^  tlie  dimin- 
utive size  of  the  scales.  The  body  is 
short  and  thick,  the  head  large,  and  the 
lips  thick ;  the  length  is  generally  less 
than  a  foot,  but  individuals  are  sometimes 
taken  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  It  is 
fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters,  and  is 
taken  both  with  net  and  line.  The  flesh 
is  white,  sofl,  insipid,  and  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Tendon.    (See  Muscle.) 

Tenedos  ;  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  Aaa,  not  far  from  the  Dardanelles ; 
Ion.  26^  £. ;  laL  39°  59^  N.;  population, 
7000,  about  two  thirds  Turks,  and  one 
third  Greeks;  square  miles,  35.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  feigned  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Troy,  la)r  concealed  behind 
this  island.  Tenedos  is  rocky,  but  fertile, 
and  produces  the  finest  wine  in  the  Archi- 
pelaco.  Its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  has  always  made  it  impor- 
tant. Vessels  bound  to  Constantinople 
find  shelter  in  its  ports,  or  safe  anchorage 
in  the  road,  durii^  contrary  winds,  and 
in  foul  weather.  The  principal  town  is 
of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  5000,  with  a  harbor  and  citadel 
The  harbor  has  been  enclosed  in  a  mole, 
of  which  no  part  now  appears  aboye 
water;  but  loose  stones  are  piled  on  the 
fi>undations  to  break  the  waves. 

Teneriffe  ;  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
(q.  V.)  The  chief  town  is  Santa  Cruz. 
As  a  natural  object,  it  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  its  summit,  called  the  Peak  of 
Ihteriffey  of  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
the  island  consists.  Its  commercial  im- 
portance depends  chiefly  on  its  wine,  of 
which  from  10,000  to  15,000  pipes  are 
annually  exported:  though  inferior  to 
Madeira,  yet  it  is  in  considerable  demand. 
TenerifiTe  also  exports  orchilla  weed,  rose 
wood,  &c.  The  cHmate,  on  the  coast,  is 
hot ;  but  at  the  elevation  of  2000  feet,  it 
is  cool  and  agreeable.     The   cultivated 


parts  are  fertile,  and  produce  orange, 
myrde,  cypress,  date,  ana  chesmut  trees, 
vines,  wheat,  cocoa,  coflee,  sugar-cane, 
&c.  The  elevation  of  the  Peak  is  about 
12,250  feet.  In  ascending  it,  the  first 
eminence  is  called  Monte  Verde :  beyond 
this  is  the  Mountain  of  Pines ;  afler 
passing  which,  the  traveller  reaches  a 
plain  called,  by  the  natives,  Mwdon  de 
TrigOf  on  which  the  Peak  stands.  It  is 
a  mountainous  platform,  rising  more  than 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
The  Piton  or  sugar-loaf  summit  is  very 
steep,  and  can  be  ascended  only  on  the 
east  and  south-east  sides.  At  the  eleva- 
tion of  9786  feet  is  a  platform  of  pumice 
stones,  bordered  by  two  currents  of  lava : 
beyond  it  the  acclivi^  is  very  steep,  the 
currents  of  lava  being  covered  with 
masses  of  scorisB.  Towards  the  summit, 
nothing  but  pumice  stone  is  to  be  seen. 
The  crater  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about 
1200  feet  in  circuit,  but  has  long  since 
ceased  to  emit  flames ;  and  the  summit 
may  be  considered  as  an  extingubhed 
volcano.  From  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, several  violent  eruptions  have  taken 
place  within  the  present  century.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful.  With  the  steep  and 
naked  declivities  of  the  mountain  is  con- 
trasted the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country 
beneath,  with  the  towns  and  villages,  the 
sails  of  vessels  in  the  harbors,  and  be- 
yond a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  smdded  with 
the  archipelago  of  the  Canary  islands. 

Teniers,  David ;  the  name  of  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting,  father  and  son,  both 
natives  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city  the  el- 
der was  bom  in  1582.  Having  studied 
under  Rubens,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  re- 
mained there  six  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  occupied  himself 
principally  in  the  delineation  of  fairs, 
shops,  rustic  six)rts  and  drinking  parties, 
which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  hu- 
mor and  oriffinality,  that  he  ma^  be  con- 
sidered the  rounder  of  a  s^le  of  painting, 
which  his  son  afterwards  brought  to  per- 
fection. His  pictures  are  mostly  small. 
The  elder  Teniers  died  in  1649. — His  son, 
bom  in  1610,  imitated  the  style  and  ex- 
pression of  his  fether,  whom  he  much 
excelled  in  correctness  and  finish.  He 
confined  himself  principally  to  the  same 
subjects  of  low  humor  in  his  original 
pieces.  The  wonderful  exactness  with 
which  he  copied  the  productions  of  others 
deceived  even  the  heet.  judges  of  the  age, 
and  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  the 
ape  of  painting,    Leopold,  archduke  of 
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Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  |;entlemen 
of  his  bed-chamber.  He  died  m  1694. — 
Another  son,  named  Abraham,  was  also  a 
good  painter. 

Ten NESBEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kenmcky  and  Virginia ;  on  the  east  by 
North  Carolina ;  on  the  south  by  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and  on  the 
west  by  Mississippi  river  ;  lat  35°  to  36^ 
ae'N.;  Ion.81'*&'to90°ie' W.  It  was 
ori^nally  included  in  North  Carolina,  from 
which  it  was  separated,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1796.  Population  in  1830, 
684,823(142,383  slaves);  square  mUes, 
40,000-  The  state  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections  by  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, called  JBcu^  Tmnessee  and  fFeat  Ten- 
nessee, Mountains  and  hUls  occupy  a  great 
proportion  of  the  state.  In  EastTetmeeeee, 
the  Alleghanies  branch  out  into  the  Lau- 
rel and  Cumberland  ridges,  and  many  of 
their  peaks  are  high.  The  valleys  and 
the  alluvions  of  the  large  and  numerous 
rivers  are  very  rich,  and  even  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  the  mountains  have  ex- 
tensive plateauxy  which  are  travereed  by 
roads,  are  inhabited,  and  made  to  yield  in 
abundance  theproductions  of  the  North- 
em  States.  *<  Tnere  can  be  nothing,"  says 
Mr.  Flint,  <'of  grand  and  impoemg  in 
sceneiy,  nothing  striking  and  picturesque 
in  cascades  and  precipitous  sides  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  woods, nothingromantic 
and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered  Tal- 
leys,  throuffh  which  wind  still  and  clear 
streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this  state." 
There  is  more  land  in  Tennessee  that  is 
unfit  for  cultivation  than  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  states ;  but  as  great  a  propor- 
tion of  wluit  is  cultivated  is  of  the  first 
quality.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  soil  con- 
tains an  uncommon  quantity  of  dissolved 
lime  and  nitrate  of  lime,  which  renders 
it  v^ry  fertile.  The  descending  strata,  in 
West  Tennessee,  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order: — first,  loamy  soil,  or  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  second,  yel- 
k>w  clay ;  third,  a  mixture  of  red  sand 
and  red  clay ;  fourth,  white  sand.  White, 
red  and  gray  marble,  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  ffypsum,  burr  millstones,  rock 
crystals,  lead,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  are 
the  minerals  and  fossils  that  are  known. 
Salt  springs  are  common,  and  nitrous 
earth  is  found  in  caves,  sufficient  to  sup- 
])ly  the  whole  countiy.  These  caves 
themselves  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able curiosities  in  America.  One  of  them 
^vas  descended,  not  long  since,  400  feet 
below  the  suiface,  and  on  the  smooth 
limestone  at  the  bottom  wte  found   a 


stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill.  A  cave  on  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain has  a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  has  not  yet  been  sounded. 
Some  of  these  caves  have  been  explored 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  They  have  vault- 
ed roofs  of  limestone,  are  fi^uently  divid- 
ed into  spacious  apartments,  and  abound 
with  nitrous  earth.  They  are  so  conunon 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Caves, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  one  so  cel- 
ebrated at  Antiparos  is  but  a  slight  exca- 
vation, are  too  common,  in  Tennessee,  to 
be  noticed.  The  climate  of  this  state  is 
generally  delightful.    In  West  Tennessee, 

rit  quantities  of  cotton  are  produced. 
East  Tennessee,  the  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  produces  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit  which  grow  in  the  more 
northern  states.  The  outlets  of  com- 
merce are  the  noble  rivers  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee;  and  along  these  the  boats 
cany  cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  hogs, 
horses,  cattle,  flour,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
poultiy,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  tuples,  poric, 
coarse  linen,  tobacco,  and  many  other 
articles,  which  are  principally  designed  for 
the  maiket  of  New  Orleans.  The  south- 
em  parts  of  the  state,  adjoining  Alabama, 
vdll  doubtless  be  coimected  l^  canals 
with  the  rivers  of  Alabama,  and  thud 
save  a  great  extent  of  transportation.  The 
princi]^  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee, are  described  in  separate  articles. 
There  are  numerous  others,  which  flow 
into  these  or  into  the  Mississippi.  Nash- 
ville and  Knoxville  are  separatehr  noticed. 
There  are  numerous  villages  which  con- 
tain frtmi  600  to  1800  inhabitants.  A  good 
description  of  the  curiosities  of  Tennessee 
would  make  a  very  interesting  and  use- 
ful volume.  **  On  some  spurs  of  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  **  are 
marked,  in  solid  limestone,  the  fbotsteps  of 
men,  horse?  and  other  animals,  as  tresh 
aa  if  recently  made,  and  as  distinct  as 
if  impressed  upon  clay  mortar."  Sim- 
ilar tracks  ^ere  found  in  a  block  of 
solid  limestone,  quarried  on  the  margin 
of  the  Mississippi  Near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  en- 
tirely petrified.  One  is  a  cypress,  four 
feet  in  diameter;  one  a  sycamore  ;  and 
the  third  a  hickory.  Prodigious  claws, 
teeth  and  bones  of  animau  are  found 
near  the  salines.  Some  of  these  bones 
are  perfect,  and  indicate  an  animal  twen- 
ty feet  high.  A  nest  of  eggs  of  the  wild 
turicev  have  been  dug  up  in  a  state  of 
petriraction.  Walls  of  need  stone,  and 
even  walled  wells,  have  been  found  in 
many  places,  which  are  tmdoubtedly  the 
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WQi^  of  a  remote  genendoo.  In  this 
state,  08  well  as  in  Missouri,  are  ancient 
buiyinff  grounds,  where  the  skeletons 
seem  aU  to  have  been  pigmies.  Even  the 
graves  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited 
are  seldom  more  than  two^  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  lone ;  and  the  teeth  show  that 
these  are  skefetons  of  adults.  Jugs,  vases, 
idols  of  clay,  logs  and  coal,  are  dug 
from  great  depths.  Beautiful  cascades, 
falling  from  200  to  400  feet,  are  seen  in 
many  places.  On  some  high  and  appar- 
ently inaccessible  rocks  are  numerous 
paintings,  the  work  of  remote  ages.  They 
consist  of  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
various  animals.  Some  of  the  delinea- 
tions are  good,  and  the  colors  are  as  fi-esh 
as  if  recently  applied.  The  naviga- 
ble streams  pass,  fer  many  miles,  through 
chasms  of  lunestone,  with  perpendicular 
sides  300  or  400  feet  high.  There  are 
three  institutions  in  Tennessee  that  are 
called  colleceB — at  Nashville,  MarysviJle 
and  Knoxvflle.  Only  the  first  is  flourish- 
ing, and  of  great  importance  to  the  state. 
Academies  and  common  schools  are  in- 
but  education  is  not  yet  in  an 


advanced  state.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlements of  whites  were  made  in  East 
Tennessee,  in  1768  and  1769.  Thesetders 
came  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Most  of  the  territory  was  then  occupied 
by  Cherokeee,  Choctawa,  Chickasaws 
and  Sbawnees;  and  for  many  years  the 
settlers  were  gready  annoyed  by  them. 
The  first  permanent  settlements  in  West 
Tennessee  were  made  in  1779.  Here 
also  the  ludians  made  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
and  continued  to  annoy  them  for  many 
yean.  Very  few,  except  of  the  Chicka- 
saws, remain  in  Tennessee ;  and  theurnum- 
,  hers  have  so  diminished  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  fermidable.  The  people  of 
Tennessee  are  a  hardv,  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising race,  considering  the  unsetded 
state  in  which  their  civil  interests  were 
kept  until  the  last  fifteen  years.  Though  a 
few  scattering  setdements  preceded  that 
period,  the  building  of  fert  Loudon,  in 
East  Tennessee  (1757),  commenced  the 
real  colonization  of  the  country — a  col<^- 
nizadon  made  in  blood.  A  war  with  the 
Cherokees  broke  out  in  1759,  and,  in  the 
ensuing  ^ear,  fert  Loudon  was  taken,  and 
the  camson  and  inhabitants  massacred. 
In  1761,  colonel  Grant  forced  the  Indians 
to  a  peace,  and  setders  gradually  entered 
Upper  Tennessee.  No  real  peace  could 
be  maintained  with  the  savages ;  nor  wefe 
the  firondeia  of  Tennessee  really  safe  un- 
til the  dose  of  the  revoludonaiy  war. 


West  Tennessee  began  to  be  settled  about 
the  same  period  with  f^ast  Tennessee; 
and  the  same  causes  of  suffering  and  re- 
tardadon  operated  on  both  settlements. 
The  batde  of  King's  mountain,  Oct  7, 
1780,  gained,  in  great  part,  by  the  hardy 
riflemen  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
was  the  expiring  struggle  of  the  British, 
and  gave  them  security  against  the  sav- 
ages. Intestine  violence,  however,  dis- 
tracted the  country  for  several  years.  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1789,  attempts  were  made 
to  form  East  Tennessee  into  a  separate 
state  by  the  name  of  Frankland.  In 
1790,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  Tennessee  to  the  U.  States ; 
and  the  same  year,  in  May,  it  was  made 
the  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio.  The 
territorial  govfenunent  continued  until 
June,  1795,  when,  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Tennessees  being  found  to  amount  to 
77,262,  a  convendon  was  called,  which  met 
at  Knoxville,  Jau.  11,  1796,  and,  on  Feb. 
9,  reported  a  consdtudon  for  the  new  state, 
which,  on  June  1  of  the  same  year,  was 
formally  received  into  the  conf<Mleracy  as 
an  independent  member. 

Tennessee  River  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  traverses  East  Tennes- 
see, crosses  neariy  the  whole  northern 
part  of  Alabama,  dien  turns  to  the  north- 
ward, and  crosses  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  unites  with  the  Ohio,  thirteen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  fifhr-seven  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  Its  length  by  its  meanders  is 
about  1200  miles,  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ohio  firom  Pitts- 
burff  to  the  Mississippi,  and  about  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Ohio  including  either  of  its 
head  branches.  Many  suppose  that  the 
Tennessee  contributes  as  much  water  as 
the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  is  suscepdble 
of  navigation  for  at  least  1000  miles,  and 
has  no  considerable  obstrucdons.  Its 
head  branches  are  Holston,  Nolachucky, 
French  Broad,  Tellioo,  Richland  and 
Clinch.  In  its  whole  course,  it  is  contin- 
ually receiving  rivers  that  have  courses  in 
the  mountains.  The  principal  of  these 
are  PowelPs,  Sequalchee,  Elk  and  Duck. 
The  country  through  which  it  fiows  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  healthy. 

Tennis  ;  a  pastime,  or  game  at  baU, 
which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century^  by  persons  of  rank,  who 
erected  courts,  or  oblong  edifices,  for  the 
performance  of  it.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  uncertain. — ^The  celebrated  oaA 
f^  tht  ttnam  eayrt  (/m  de  paume)  waft 
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taken  by  the  membera  of  the  national  as- 
sembly in  a  tennis  court  at  Versailles, 
May  20y  1789  (when  the  doors  of  the  hall 
had  been  shut  against  them  by  the  royal 
command),  bindmg  themselves  never  to 
separate  until  they,  had  given  a  constitu- 
tion to  France. 

Tenochtitlan.  (See  Mexico,  voL  vili, 
p.  454.) 

Tenor  (in  Italian,  tenore)  is  one  of  the 
four  chief  descriptions  of  the  human 
voice.  It  is  the  more  delicate  of  the  two 
voices  which  belong  to  the  riper  age  of 
the  male  singer,  and  its  compass  generally 
extends  from  d,  in  the  small  octave,  to 
the  single-marked  f  or  g.  For  a  solo 
tenor,  a  greater  depth  and  height  is  requi- 
site (from  c,  in  the  small  octave,  to  a  and 
b,in  ihfi  descant  octave);  and  the  voice,  at 
this  height,  is  generally  in  falaeUo.  (q.  v.) 
The  qualities  of  the  tenor  render  it  suita- 
ble to  the  expi-ession  of  tender  and  deli- 
cate sentiments.  In  the  common  song  of 
four  voices,  the  tenor  forms  the  second 
(lid  "e  voice,  as  it  is  deeper  than  the  alto, 
I  nit  Its  compass  must,  notwithstanding, 
extend  above  the  melody  of  the  base ;  but 
in  the  song  of  four  male  voices,  the  tenor, 
as  the  first  voice,  leads  the  chief  melody, 
end,  as  the  second,  the  higher  middle 
voice.  The  clef  (q.  v.)  of  this  voice  is  the 
C  clef.  The  tenor  is  more  rare  in  GJer- 
many  than  the  base,  on  which  account  it 
18  particularly  valued.  The  French  call 
it  iaiUe,  and  esteem  it  particularly. 

Tenter;  a  railing  used  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  to  stretch  out  the  pieces  of 
cloth,  stuff,  &c.,  or  only  to  make  them 
even,  and  set  them  square.  It  is  usually 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  in 
length  exceeds  the  longest  piece  of  cloth. 
It  consists  of  several  loiig  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  so  that  the  lower  cross  piece  may 
DO  raised  or  lowered,  as  is  found  requisite, 
to  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of 
puis.  Along  the  cross  pieces,  both  the 
upper  and  under  one,  are  hooked  nails, 
called  tenter-hooks,  fix>m  space  to  space.  lu 
En^and,  it  is  made  felony,  without  ben- 
efit of  clergy,  to  steal  cloth  on  the  tenters 
in  the  night  time,  by  23  Car.  II,  c  5 ;  and 
having  in  possession  any  cloth  stolen  from 
the  tenters,  and  not  givmga  good  account 
of  the  manner  of  becoming  possessed,  is 
subjected  to  transportation  by  15  Geo.  II, 
c.  27. 

Tenttra,  or  Tenttris.  (See  Den- 
derah,) 

Tenures.  As  the  system  of  tenures, 
under  the  feudal  f^stem,  is  of  much  in- 
terest, we  shall  give  a  consideiBble  part 
of  Bbckstone's  chi^rter  on  the  ancient 


English  tenures.  Almost  all  the  real 
property  of  England  is,  by  the  laws,  sup- 
posed to  be  granted  by,  dependent  upon, 
and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord,  by  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  services  to  be 
rendered  to  the  lord,  by  the  tenant  or 
possessor  of  this  property.  The  thing 
holden  is  therefore  styled  a  tenement,  the 
possessors  thereof  tenants,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  possession  a  tenure.  Thus 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to 
be  holden,  mediately  or  inunediately,  of 
the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord  parth 
mount,  or  above  alL  Such  tenants  as 
held  under  the  king  immediately,  when 
they  mnted  out  portions  of  then*  lands 
to  inrerior  persons,  became  also  lords 
with  respect  to  those  inferior  persons,  as 
they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the 
king,  and,  thus  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature,  were  called  mesne,  or  ndddU, 
lords.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  subjects.  AU  tenures  being  thus 
derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived,  from 
the  king,  those  that  held  immediately  un- 
der him,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, were  called  his  tenants  in  ceqpite,  or 
in  chief.  There  seem  to  have  sub- 
sisted four  principal  species  of  lav  ten- 
ures, to  which  all  others  may  be  reauced ; 
the  grand  criteria  of  iiiucfa  were  the  na- 
tures of  the  several  services  or  renders, 
that  were  due  to  the  lords  from  their  ten- 
ants. The  services,  in  respect  of  their 
quality,  were  either  free  or  base  services; 
in  respect  of  their  quantity,  and  the  time 
of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or 
uncertain.  Free  services  were  such  as 
were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
soldier  or  a  fireeman  to  perform;  as  to 
serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  ser- 
vices were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peas- 
ants, or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as  to 
plough  the  loni's  land,  to  make  his  hedg- 
es, to  carry  out  his  dung,  or  other  mean 
employments.  The  certain  services, 
whether  free  or  base,  were  such  as  were 
stinted  in  quantity,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded on  any  pretence;  as  to  pay  a 
stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a 
field  for  three  days.  Hie  uncertain  de- 
pended upon  unknown  contingencies;  as 
to  do  military  service  in  person,  or  pay  an 
assessment  in  lieu  of  it,  when  called  upon, 
or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots 
invaded  the  realm,  which  are  &ee  ser- 
vices ;  or  to  do  whatever  the  lord  should 
command,  which  is  a  base  or  villein  ser- 
vice. From  the  various  combinations  of 
these  services  have  arisen  the  four  kinds 
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of  lay  tenure,  which  subsistecl  in  Eng- 
land till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  three  of  which  subsist  to  tijis  day. 
Where  the  service  was  free,  but  uncer- 
tain, as  militaiy  service  with  homa^ 
that  tenure  was  called  the  tenure  in  chw- 
ahnfy  per  seroUium  milUare^  or  by  knight- 
service.  Secondly,  where  liie  service  was 
not  only  free,  but  also  certain,  as  by  fealty 
only,  by  rent  and  fealty,  &c.,  that  tenure 
was  called  Uberwn  socagiumj  or  free  soc- 
age. These  were  the  only  free  hold- 
ings or  tenements ;  the  otliers  were  ville- 
nous  or  servile:  as,  thirdly,  where  the 
service  was  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncer- 
tain OS  to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure 
was  purum  viUenagium  (absolute  or  pure 
viilenoge).  Lastly,  where  the  tervice  was 
base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty, this  was  still  villenage,  but  distin- 
guished fiom  the  other  by  the  name  of 
privileged  villenage  (viUenagium  privUegi- 
atvun) ;  or  it  mignt  be  stiff  called  socage^ 
fi*om  the  certainty  of  its  services,  but  de- 
graded by  their  baseness  into  the  inferior 
title  ofviUanum  aocagium  (villein-socage). 
The  first,  most  univeiisal,  and  estecuicd 
the  most  honorable  species  of  tenure, 
was  that  by  knight-service.  To  make  a 
tenure  by  knight-service,  a  determinate 
quantity  "of  land  was  necessary,  which 
was  called  a  kmglWs  fee  Ueoaum  mUi- 
tare) ;  the  measure  of  which,  in  .3  Edw. 
I,  was  estimated  at  twelve  ploughlands ; 
and  ita  value,  though  it  varied  with  the 
times,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II,  was  stated  at  twenty  pomids 
per  annum.  And  he  who  held  this  pro- 
portion of  land,  or  a  whole  fee,  by  knic^ht- 
service,  was  bound  to  attend  hit)  lord  to 
the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if 
called  upon.  If  he  held  only  half  a 
knight's  fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend 
twenty  days ;  and  so  in  proportion.  And 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  this 
sendee  was  the  whole  that  the  landholders 
meant  to  subject  themselves  to ;  the  other 
fruits  and  consequences  of  this  tenure  be- 
ing fraudulendy  superinduced,  as  the  reg- 
ular, though  unforeseen,  appendages  of 
the  feudal  qrstem.  These  fruits  and  con- 
sequences were  aids,  relief,  primer  seisizi, 
wardship,  marria^,  fines  for  alienation, 
and  escheat  1.  Aids  were  originally  mere 
benevolences  granted  by  the  tenant  to  his 
lord,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress ; 
tNit  in  .process  of  time  they  grew  to  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not 
of  discretion.  These  aids  were  princi- 
pally thi^:— first,  to  ransom  the  lord's 
person,  if  taken  prisoner — a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  feudal  attachment  and 
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fidelity;  insomuch  that  the  neglect  of 
doing  it,  whenever  it  was  in  the  vasaal^i 
power,  was,  by  the  strict  rigor  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  afk  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  es- 
tate. Secondly,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight — a  matter  that  was  formeriy 
attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp  and 
expense.  This  aid  could  not  be  demand- 
ed till  the  heir  was  fifteen  years  old,  or 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  intention  of 
it  being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent  of  the  seigniory  to  deeds  of 
arms  and  chivalry,  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  nation.  Thudly,  to  marry  the 
lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  givinff  her  a 
suitable  portion.  In  this  particular,  the 
lord  and  vassal  of  the  feudal,  law  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  patron  and  client 
of  the  Roman  republic,  between  whom, 
also,  tliere  subsisted  a  mutual  fealty,  or 
engagement  of  defence  and  protection; 
and  there  were  three  aids,  which  were 
usually  raised liy  the  client;  viz.  to  many 
the  patron's  daughter,  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  to  redeem  his  person  nom  captivity. 
But,,  besides  these  ancient  feudal  aids,  the 
tyranny  of  lords,  by  degrees,  exacted  more 
and  more ;  as  aids  to  pay  the  lord's  debts 
(probably  in  imitation  of  the  Romans), 
and  aids  to  enable  him  to  pay  aids  or  re- 
liefs to  his  supiirior  lord.    In  the  25  Edw. 

1,  the  sUitute  called  canftnmatto  charta- 
rum  was  enacted,  which  ordained  that 
none  but  the  ancient  aids  should  be  taken. 
But  though  the  species  of  aids  was  thus 
restrained,  yet  the  quantity  of  .each  aid  re- 
mained arbitrary  and  uncertain.  They 
were  never  completely  ascertained  and 
adiusted  till  the  statute  Westm.  1.  3 
Edw.  I,  c.  36,  which  fixed  the  aids  of  in- 
ferior lords  at  twenty  shillings,  or  the  sup-  < 
posed  twentieth  ])art  of  the  annual  value 
of  every  kniffht's  fee,  for  making  the  eld- 
est son  a  knight,  or  marrying  the  eldest 
daughter;.- and  the  same  was  done  with 
regtml  ^o  the.  king's  tenants  m  captUf  by 
statute  25  Edw.  Ill,  c.  11.  The  other 
aid,  for  ransom  of  the  lord's  person,  be* 
iug  not,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  any  cer-" 
tainiy,  wos,  therefore,  never  oscertoined.-^ 

2.  Relief  (rclevium)  was  incident  to  every 
feudal  tenure,  by  way  of  fine  or  compo- 
sition with  the  lord  for  taking  up  tlie  ea-  ' 
tate,  which  was  lapsed  or  fallen  in  by  the 
deatli  of  the  last  tenant.  But,  though  re^ 
lieis  had  their  original  while  feuds  were 
only  life-estates,  yet  they  continued  after 
feuds  became  heireditary,  and  were,  there- 
fore, looked  u|K)n,  very  jusdy,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  grievances  of  tenure ;  espe- 
cially when,  at  the  firist,  thevwere  mere^ 
arbitnir}',  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  00 
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that,  if  he  t>1eased  to  demand  an  exorbi- 
tant relief^  it  was,  in  efiect,  to  disinherit  the 
heir.  William  the  Conqueror  ascertained 
the  relief  by  directing,  in  imitation  of  the 
Danish  heriots,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
arms,  and  habiliments  of  war,  should  be 
paid  by  the  earls,  barons  and  vavasours 
respectively;  and  if  the  latter  had  no 
arms,  thev  should  pay  a  hundred  shil- 
lines.  Afterwards,  the  composition  was 
universally  accepted  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings for  every  kniffht's  fee :  as  we  find 
it  ever  after  established,  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  relief  was  only 
then  payable,  if  the  heir,  at  the  death  of 
hisuncestor,  had  attained  his  full  age  of 
one  and  twenty  years.  3.  Primer  seisin 
was  a  feudal  burden,  only  incident  to  the 
king's  tenants  in  capiU,  and  not  to  those 
who  held  of  inferior  or  mesne  lords.  It 
was  a  right  which  the  king  had,  when 
any  of  his  tenants  in  capiU  died,  seized 
of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir, 
provided  he  were  of  full  age,  one  whole 
gear's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were  in 
mimeaiate  possession,  and  half  a  year's 
profits,  if  the  lands  were  in  reversion  ex- 
pectant on  an  estate  for  life.  This  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  relief^ 
but  grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason; 
that,  by  the  ancient  law  of  feuds,  imme- 
diately upon  the  death  of  a  vassal,  the 
supenor  was  entitled  to  enter  and  take 
seisin,  or  possession  of  the  land,  by  way 
of  protection  against  intruders,  tul  the 
heir  appeared  to  claim  it,  and  receive  in- 
vestiture ;  during  which  interval  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  take  the  profits ;  and,  un- 
less the  heir  claimed  within  a  vear  and 
day,  it  was,  by  the  strict  law,  a  forfeiture. 
This  practice,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
long  obtained  in  England,  if  ever,  with 
regard  to  tenure  under  inferior  lords ;  but, 
as  to  the  king's  tenures  in  cnqnte,  the  pri- 
ma seisina  was  expl^sslv  declared,  under 
Henry  III  and  Edward  II,  to  belong  to 
the  king  by  prerogative,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  lords.  The  king  was  enti- 
tled to  enter  and  receive  the  whole  profits 
of  the  land,  till  livery  was  sued;  which 
suit  being  commonly  made  within  a  year 
and  day  next  after  the  death  of  the  ten- 
ant, in  pursuance  of  the  strict  feudal  rule, 
therefore  the  king  used  to  take,  as  an 
average,  the  first  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  one 
year's  profits  of  the  land.  And  this  after- 
wards save  a  handle  to  the  popes,  who 
claimea  to  be  feudal  lords  of  the  church, 
to  claini,  in  like  manner,  fh>m  eveiy  cler- 
gyman in  England,  the  first  year's  profits 
of  his  benefice,  by  way  of  prindtuBj  or 
first  fruits.   4.  These  payments  were  only 


due  if  the  heir  was  of  full  age ;  but  if  he 
was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  being  a 
male,  or  fourteen  being  a  female,  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  the  wiutiship  of  the  heir, 
and  was  called  the  ^ttardUm  in  chvoalry. 
This  wardship  consisted  in  having  the 
custody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  such 
heir,  without  any  account  of  the  profits, 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and 
sixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  sup- 
posed the  hen*  male  unable  to  perfcrm 
Knight-service  till  twenty-one ;  but  as  for 
the  female,  she  was  supposed  capable  at 
fourteen  to  marry,  and  then  her  nusband 
might  perform  the  service.  The  lord, 
therefore,  had  no  wardship,  i(  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  the  heir  male  was 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  heir 
female  of  fourteen ;  yet,  if  she  was  then 
under  fourteen,  and  the  lord  once  had 
her  in  ward,  he  miffht  keep  her  so  till 
sixteen,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Westm. 
1.  3  Edw.  I,  c.  22,  the  two  additional 
years  being  given  by  the  legislature  for 
no  other  Veason  but  merely  to  benefit  the 
lord.  The  wardship  of  the  body  was  a 
consequence  of  the  wardship  of  Uie  land ; 
for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infant's  estate  was 
the  most  proper  person  to  educate  and 
maintain  him  in  his  infancy ;  and  also,  in  a 
political  view,  the  lord  was  most  concerned 
to  give  his  tenant  a  suitable  education,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  the  better  to  perform 
those  services,  which,  in,  his  maturity,  he 
was  bound  to  render.  When  the  nnale 
heir  arrived  to  the  ace  of  twenty-one,  or 
the  heir  female  to  mat  of  sixteen,  tiiey 
might  sue  out  then:  livery  or  (maierUmain; 
that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands  out  of 
their  guardian's  hands.  For  this  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  namely,  half  a  year's 
profits  of  the  land ;  though  this  seems  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Magna  €!harla.  How- 
ever, in  consideration  of  their  lands  hav-r 
ing  been  so  long  in  ward,  they  were  ex- 
cused all  reliefs,  and  the  king's  tenants 
also  all  primer  seisins.  When  the  heir 
thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a 
knight's  fee  in  capiie  under  the  crown,  he 
was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  was  compellable  to  take  it  upon  him, 
or  else  pay  a  fine  to  tiie  king.  For,  in 
those  times,  no  person  was  qualified  for 
deeds  of  arms  and  chivahy  who  had  not 
received  this  order,  which  was  conferred 
with  much  preparation  and  solenmi^. 
This  preroeative,  of  compelling  the  kin^s 
vassaus  to  be  knighted,  or  to  pay  a  fine, 
was  exerted  as  an  expedient  for  raising 
money  by  many  English  princes,  particu- 
larly ny  Edward  VI  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth.    It  was  abolished  by  statute  16 
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Gar.  I,  c  20.  5.  But,  before  they  came 
of  age,  there  was  still  another  piece  of 
authority,  which  the  guardian  was  at  lib- 
erty to  exercise  over  his  infant  wards; 
the  riffht  of  marriaj^e  (marita^um^  as 
contradistinguished  trom  mainrnonium\ 
which,  in  its  feudal  sense,  signifies  the 
power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in 
chivaliy  had  of  disposing  of  his  infant 
ward  in  matrimony.  For,  while  the  in- 
ftnt  was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suitable 
match,  without  disparagement,  or  ine- 
quality; which  if  the  infants  refused, 
they  rorfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage 
(vcUorem  maritagvi)  to  their  guardian; 
that  is,  so  much  as  a  jury  would  assess, 
or  any  one  would  bona  fide  give  to  the 
guardian  for  such  an  alliance;  and,  if 
die  infants  married  themselves  without 
the  euardian^s  consent,  they  forfeited 
doubre  the  value  (duplicem  valorem  mari" 
tagii).  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  of  the  ancient  ten- 
ures. 6.  Another  attendant  or  conse- 
quence of  tenure  by  knight-service  was 
mat  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for  every 
alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  oc- 
casion to  make  over  his  land  to  another. 
This  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  feu- 
dal connexion ;  it  not  beinff  reasonable  nor 
allowed,  as  we  have  berore  seen,  that  a 
feudatory  should  transfer  his  lord's  gift  to 
another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  service  in  his  own  steed,  without 
the  consent  of  the  lord ;  and,  as  the  feu- 
dal obligation  was  considered  as  recipro- 
cal, the  lord  also  could  not  alienate  his 
seignioiy  without  the  consent  of  his  ten- 
ant, which  consent  of  his  was  called  an 
atiommenL  This  reetrunt  upon  the  lords 
soon  wore  away;  that  upon  the  tenants 
eontinued  longeh  In  England,  these 
fines  seem  only  to  have  been  exacted  from 
the  king's  tenants  in  cajnte^  who  were 
never  able  to  alienate  without  a  license. 
The  statute  1  Edw.  Ill,  c.  12,  ordamed 
that  one  third  of  the  yearly  value  should 
be  paid  for  a  license  of  alienation ;  but, 
if  the  tenant  presumed  to  alienate  without 
a  license,  a  full  year's  value  should  be 
paid.  7.  The  last  consequence  of  tenure 
m  chivalry  was  escheat;  which  is  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  tenure,  or  dissolution 
of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and 
leaant,  firom  the  extinction  of  the  blood 
of  the  latter  by  either  natural  or  civil 
means;  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  and 
stained  by  commission  of  treason  or  fel- 
ony, wherebv  every  inheritable  quality 
was  entirely  blotted  out  and  abolishiBd. 


These  were  the  principal  qualities, 
fruits  and  consequences  of  the  tenure  by 
knight-service.  The  descri^ition  here 
given  is  that  of  knight-service  proper; 
which  was,  to  attend  die  king  in  his  wars. 
There  were,  also,  some  odier  species  of 
knight-service.  Such  was  the  tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  per  magnum  aervitivimj 
whereby  the  tenant  was  bound,  instead 
of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars, 
to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to 
the  king  in  pereon ;  as  to  carry  his  ban- 
ner, his  swond,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  his 
butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his 
coronation.  These  services,  both  of  chiv- 
alry and  grand  serjeanty,  were  all  person- 
al, and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or 
duration.  But,  the  personal  attendance 
in  knight-service  growing  troublesome 
and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the 
tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for 
it,  by  first  sending  others  in  their  stead, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  making  a  pecu- 
niary satisfiiction  to  the  lords  in  neu  of  it 
This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came 
to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much 
for  every  knight's  fee;  and,  thereforoi 
this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  acutagium 
in  LaUn,  or  aervitiian  aciUi ;  scutum  being 
then  a  well  known  denomination  for 
nioney;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was 
called,  in  Norman  French,  escuage; 
being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead  of  a 
military,  service.  The  first  time  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5 
Hen.  n,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Toulouse;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so 
universal,  that  personal  attendance  fell 
quite  into  disuse.  From  this  period,  when 
the  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scu- 
tages  on  their  tenants,  diat  is,  on  all  the 
landholders  of  the  kitigdom,  to  defiray 
their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops;  and 
these  assessments,  in  the  time  ot  Henry 
II,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily 
and  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  which  pre- 
rogative being  greatly  abused  b^  his  suc- 
cessors, it  TOcame  matter  of*^  national 
clamor;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to 
consent,  by  his  Magna  Charta^  that  no 
scutage  should  be  imposed  without  con- 
sent of  parliament  But  this  clause  was 
omitted  in  his  son  Henry  Ill's  charter; 
where  we  only  find,  that  scutages  or  escu- 
ages  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to 
he  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II;  that  is, 
in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner. 
Yet  afterwards,  by  statute  25  fldw.  I,  c. 
5  and  6,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it 
was  again  provided,  that  the  king  should 
take  no  akls  or  tasks,  but  by  die  common 
assent  of  the  realm:  hence  it  was  held 
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that  escuage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied 
but  by  consent  of  parliament,  such  sou- 
faces  being,  indeed,  the  ground- work  of 
air  succeeding  subsidies,  and  the  land-tax 
of  later  times.  By  the  degeneratiuff  of 
knight-service,  or  personal  military  duty, 
into  escuage,  or  pecuniary  ussessnients, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promised  or 
real)  of  the  feudal  constitution  were  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  but  the  hardships  re- 
mained. Instead  of  forming  a  national 
militia,  composed  of  barons,  knights  and 

gentlemen,  bound  by  their  interest,  their 
onor  and  their  oaths,  to  defend  their 
king  and  countiy,  the  whole  of  this  sys- 
tem of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing 
else  but  a  wretched  means  of  raising 
monev  to  pay  an  army  of  occasional  mer- 
cenanes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fomilies 
of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under 
the  intolerable  burdens  which  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction  adopted  after  the 
conquest)  were  introduced  and  laid  upon 
them  by  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  the 
Norman  lawyen.  A  slavery  so  compli- 
cated and  80  extensive  called  aloud  for  a 
remedy.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to 
time  applied  by  successive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  assuaced  some  temporary 
grievances.  King  James  I  consented,  in 
consideration  of  a  proper  eauivalent,  tb 
abolish  them  all,  though  the  plan  proceed- 
ed not  to  effect  At  length  the  militaiy 
tenvFes,  with .  all  their  heavy  appendages 
(havmg,  during  -the  commonwealth,  been 
fiisGontinued),  were  destroyed  at  one  blow 
by  the  statute  12  Car.  Il,  c.  24,  which 
enacts  **  that  all  sorts  of  tenures,  held  of 
the  kmg  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  socage,  save  only  tenures  in 
firankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  honor- 
ary services  (wiuiout  the  slavish  part)  of 
grand  seijeanty."— *For  fiirther  informa- 
tion, see  Socage^  Fee,  EtUaHs,  Vme- 
nage;  also  Feudal  i^aiem,)  In  the  U. 
States,  the  propertjL  of  lands  is  allodial ; 
that  is,  the  owner  holds  of  no  superior, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  remains 
of  socage  tenure  in  New  York. 

Tkocallis  ;  ancient  monuments  of 
Mexico.    (See  Mexico,  JhdiqmiiM  ^f,  and 

Tbos,  or  Teios;  a  maritimo  town  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site SamoB.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave 
birth  to  Anacreon  (q.  v.)  and  Hecatsus, 
who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus. According  to  Pliny,  Tecs  was  an 
isluid. 

Teplitz  ;  a  celebrated  watering  place, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  plain  in 


Bohemia,  with  a  [Kiptilation  of  2500;  40 
milcfi  north-west  of  Prague ;  lat.  50°  37' 
N.;  Ion.  13°  51'  E.  It  belongs  to  the 
priace  of  Clary,  who  has  a  l)€&utiful  cas- 
tle here,  with  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it, 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  The  waters 
are  warm  and  sulphureous,  and  are  itiuch 
resorted  to.  The  public  baths  are  twenty- 
three  in  number.  On  the  day  of  the  dc- 
stniclion  of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake 
(Nov.  1, 1755),  the  waters  ceased  to  flow 
lor  several  iiiitiutes,  and  then  rushed  out 
with  grnat  violence.  The  village  of 
Schonau,  and  several  castles,  monastericsi 
and  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  render  the 
environs  delightful. — See  Keuss's  G/MMt 
for  Visitors  of  the '  Baths  (in  German, 
1823). 

Tequexdama,  Cataract  or.  (See 
Cataracts,) 

Tercera,  or  Terceira;  one  of  th** 
Azores  islands,  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  standing  the  third  in 
this  cluster  of  islands,  in  pomt  of  situation, 
though  the  first  in  dignity.  It  is  25  miles 
long,  and  15  broad;  population,  28,900. 
Its  figure  is  almost  circular,  the  coasts 
high,  and  so  surrounded  with  craggy 
rocks,  that  it  is  deemed  impregnable,  ev- 
eiy  accessible  part  on  the  coast  being  de- 
fended by  strong  forts,  heavy  cannon, and 
a  numerous  and  regular  garrison.  The 
only  tolerable  port  in  the  whole  island  is 
the  harbor  of  Altera  (15,000  inbalntantsjk 
The  island  is  fertile,  pleasant  and  healthy : 
the  very  rocks  produce  vines.  The  Jand 
yields  laive  crofjs  of  com,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruits.  Besides  Angra,  there  are 
several  other  towns  and  »irm  tillages 
in  Tercera,  vndi  a  number  of  forts  and 
garrisons.  Lon.  27°  13"  W. ;  hit  38»  SB' N. 

Terence,  or  Terentius.  Publius  Te- 
rentius  Afer,  the  celebrated  Roman  com- 
ic writer,  was  bom  in  Africa  (whence  his 
sumaine  4/fer),  about  B.  C.  194,  and, 
while  a  child,  was  bought  <  by  Publius 
Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Koman  senator, 
who  took  him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a 
good  education.  His  roaster  having 
emancipated  him,  the  young  African  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Ibis  benefactor,  and 
soon  acquired  reputation  and  friends  by 
tlic  talents  which  he  displayed  in  \m 
comedies.  Leelius  and  Scipio  Africanus 
(the  destroyer  of  Carthage  and  Numantia^ 
admitted  him  into  their  intimacy;  anci 
some  accounts  aver  that  they  assisted  him 
in  the  compoehion  of  his  plays.  About 
the  year  161,  he  went  to  Greeoet  probably 
with  the  purpose  of  collecting  new  mate- 
rials for  the  theatre.  .While  on  his  retuni 
to  Italy,  he  suffered  ahip wreck,  and  either 
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periflliedr  in  the  imvw,  or  died  not  <loog 
after.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  six  come- 
dies alone  are  extant :  the  Adrian  (acted 
at  Rome,  B.  O.  167;  the  Eunuch  (per- 
formed 161);  JSkaidontimofxnimenos,  or 
the  Self-Tormentor  (163);  the  Adelphi, 
his  last  piece,  brought  out  in  Rome  the 
year  before  his  death;  Phormio,  or  the 
Parasite ;  and  Hecyra,  or  the  Step-Moth- 
er. The  comedies  of  Terence  were 
much  admired  by  the  cultivated  Romans, 
and  were  likewise  esteemed  for  their  pru- 
dential maxims  and  moral  sentences.  If 
we  compare  him  with  his  contempora- 
ries, he  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
in  advance  of  them  in  point  of  style.  His 
language  is  pure ;  but,  in  originality  of 
imagination,  be  is  inferior  to  the  Greeks, 
and  his  predecessor  Plautus.  Most  of  his 
plays  are  litde  more  than  trnnslations 
from  the  Greek ;  but  he  is  valuable  to  us 
on  this  very  account,  as  giving  us  an  idea 
of  his  model  Menander.  His  characters 
have  much  truth  of  nature ;  but  they  are 
oflen  superficial.  His  plots  are  usually 
simple :  greedy  courtesans,  trickish  slaves, 
miserly  mthers,  and  prodigal  sons,  are  the 
chief  persons  of  his  orama,  and  a  marriage 
his  ofdmury  denouement.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  those  of  Linden- 
biog  (Paris,  1602;  Frankfort,  1623)  and 
Westerhof  (Hague,  1726):  thatof  Bendey 
(London,  1726;  Amsterdam,  1727,  and 
Leipsic,  1791)  is  particularly  valuable  in 
regard  to  the  metre,  but  is  disfigured  by 
lash  conjectures.  Other  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Zeune  (Leipsic,  1787, 2  vols.), 
Lenz  (Jena,  1785),  Schmieder  (Halle, 
1794),  fiothe  (Berlin,  1806),  Bruns  (Halle, 
1811),  and  Perlet  (Leipsic,  1820).  We 
have  an  English  translation  by  the  elder 
Colman. 

Terbus.    (See  PtnUnnela,) 

Termagaunt,  or  Turmagauwt.  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. Various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  of  them  is  at  all  satis- 
factorv.  The  old  English  writers  fre- 
quently speak  of  Termagaunt  and  Ma* 
honn  (Mohammed),  and  the  Nonnan- 
French  writers  couple  Tervagan  (of  which 
the  English  form  is  a  corruption)  with 
Mahum  and  ^pdlin  (Apollyon).  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  also  speak  of  Macone  t  Trvoi- 
ganU  (Mohammed  and  Termagaunt). 
Both  of  these  personages  were  dramatic 
chazacters  in  the  old  mysteries,  at  a  time 
when  legends  of  the  Saracens  were  the 
most  popular  subjects  of  poetry  and  the 
-*—-*-  '-i  Europe.  (See  Ritson's  JlfefricuZ 
»,  notes,  vol.  iii,  p.  251  seq.,  or 
17* 


drama  in  ] 


Todd's  Spencer^  note  to  C.  vii,  st  47.) 
The  mociem  signification  of  the  word, 
ahrew^  virago^  is  evidendy  derived  from 
the  turbulent  and  violent  character  of  the 
old  dramatic  personage. 

Terminalia.    (See  Tenninus,) 

Terminism,  in  Grerman  philosophy, 
or  Determinism  ;  the  doctrine  that  all 
things  happen  through  a  necessary  con- 
nexion or  causes  and  effects  extending 
through  all  nature.  In  theology,  fer- 
minism  is  the  doctrine  that  God  has  as- 
signed to  every  one  a  term  of  repentance, 
during  which  his  salvation  must  be 
worked  out  » 

Terminology  of  a  science  or  art ;  that 
branch  which  teaches  the  meaning  of  its 
technical  terms;  also  the  aggregate  of 
these  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences, 
it  is  of  particular  importance,  as  in  botany, 
in  which  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  described 
without  an  agreement  on  certain  tech- 
nical terms.  The  terminology  is  gener- 
ly  derived  in  a  great  measure  fit)m  the 
nation  which  has  done  most  for  a  partic- 
ular art  or  science,  as  the 'military  termi- 
nology from  France,  the  naval  from  Hol- 
land and  England. 

Terminus;  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and 
limits,  and  to  punish  all  unlavrfiil  usurps^ 
tion  of  land.  His  worship  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa,  who  persuaded 
his  subjects  that  the  limits  of  their  lands 
and  estates  were  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  heaven.  His  altar  was  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  represented  with 
a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to 
intimate  that  be  never  moved,  wherever 
he  was  placed.  (See  Hermes,)  The  peo- 
ple of  the  countrv  assembled  once  a  year 
vrith  their  families,  and  crowned  with 
garlands  and  flowers  the  stones  which 
separated  their  different  possessions,  and 
offered,  at  first,  cakes  and  fruits,  at  a  later 
period,  lambs  and  pjgs,  to  the  god  who 
presided  over  their  boundaries.  It  is  said 
that,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to 
build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to 
Ju|)iter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give 
way,  though  the  other  gods  resigned  l£eir 
seats  with  cheerfulness;  and  his  altar 
therefore  remained  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. But,  as  Tenninus  could  be  worship- 
ped only  in  the  open  sky,  a  hole  was  lefl 
in  the  roof  of  the  temple  directly  over  the 
altar.  The  resistance  of  die  god  vras 
considered  an  omen  that  the  boundaries 
of  Rome  should  never  be  encroached  up- 
on. The  7Vrm«na2ta  were  annual  festivals 
at  Rome,  observed  in  honor  of  the  god 
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TerminuBy  in  the  mouth  of  February.  It 
was  then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble 
near  the  princnial  land-marks  which  sep- 
.juated  their  fields,  and,  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  liowera, 
to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  to 
■  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  upon 
altars  of  turf,  and  to  suig  songs  in  honor 
>  of  the  god.  Besides  these  private  festi- 
•¥als,  there  were  public  T^erminalia  cele* 
brated  on  the  Roman  frontiers  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  republic.  These 
public  festivities,  however,  went  into  disuse 
after  the  territories  of  Rome  were  extend- 
ed bv  eonquesL  The  Temdnalia  had  also 
•«ii  allusion  to  the  dose  of  the  year,  as  the 
fRoman  year  was  considered  to  end  oh 
•the  23d  Februaiy,  when  they  were  sol- 
emnized, the  remaining  days  being  con- 
sidered as  intercalary. 

Termites  ;  sometimes  called  wkiU 
ant3,  fit>m  their  mode  of  life.  They  (be- 
long, however,  to  a  difterent  order  of  in- 
sectB — the  neuraptera  of  Linnieus.  They 
live  in  societies,  often  prodigiously  nu- 
merous, and  composed  of  three  sorts  of 
individuals,, as  with  the  bee  and  ant. 
The  most  numerous  are  the  workers, 
which  have  a  rounded  head,  and  the  abdo- 
men sessile  and  club-shs^ed.  Among  these 
may  be  discovered,  occasionally,  individ- 
uals of  the  second  sort,  called  soldiers^ 
which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
larger  size  of  the  head  and  jaws.  Each 
colony  contains  but  a  single  perfect  male 
and  female.  At  a  certain  season,  the  ter- 
mites acquire  fi>ur  large  equal  winss: 
the  ibrm  of  the  body  is  then  somewhat 
changed,  and  the  color  becomes  darker. 
They  now  fill  the  air  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  serve  as  food  for  various  ani- 
mals,  and  even  fi>r  man  in  some  parts  of 
the  gk>be.  The  few  pairs  which  escape, 
if  discovered  by  some  wandering  workers 
of  their  own  species,  are  protected  by 
thenr,  and  found  new  colonies.  The 
termites  are  the  greatest  pest  of  tropical 
climates :  they  destroy  all  articles  of  fur- 
niture made  of  wood,  cloths,  &c ;  they 
enter  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  eat 
out  the  whole  interior  of  the  timbers,  so 
that:  they  may  appear  periectly  sound  ex- 
ternally, while  they  will  crumble  under 
the  slightest  blow.  An  Aftican  species  is 
c^ehrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loa(  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle 
mount  upon  them  without  breaking 
through.  Internally  they  are  divided  into 
Humorous  apartments,  and  have  subter- 
naean  galleries  connected  with  them, 
firom.the  extremities  of  which  ^e  inaects 


issue  to  commit  depredati^Nis:  when  those 
structures  are  broken  open,  the  soldiers 
fight  vrith  great  fury,  ancl  bite  every  thing 
they  meet  with.  Another  species  of  the 
same  country  builds  its  nest  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at  the  height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  fix>m  the  ground. 
We  have  one  species  in  the  U.  States, 
which  lives  in  small  communities,  chiefly 
in  decayed  trunks  of  trees. 

Teams  are  those  spaces  of  time  where- 
in the  courts  of  justice  are  open  for  all 
that  complain  of  wrongs  or  injuries,  and 
seek  their  rights  by  course  of  law  or  ac- 
tion, in  order  to  their  redress.  During 
the  English  terms,  the  courts  in  West- 
minster hall  sit  and  give  judgments,  &c. ; 
but  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the 
chanceiy,  and  inferior  courts,  do  not  ob- 
serve the  terms ;  only  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  common  pleas,  -and  exchequer, 
the  highest  courts  at  common  law.  Of 
these  terms  there  are  four  in  every  year : 
viz.  Hilary  term,  which  begins  the  23d 
of  January,  and  ends  the  ISUi  of  Februa- 

S,  unless  on  Sundays,  and  the  day  after ; 
iaster  term,  which  be^s  the  Wednes- 
day fortnight  after  Easter-day,  and  ends 
the  Monday  next  after  Ascension-day; 
Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Friday 
after  Trinity  Simday,  and  ends  the 
Wednesday  fortnight  after;  and  Michael- 
mas term,  which  Mgins  the  6th  and  ends 
the  28th  of  Noveniber. 

Ternate.    (See  Moluccas.) 

Ternaux,  William  Louis,  a  woollen 
manufacturer  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Sedan, 
Oct.  8, 1763,  and  has  acquired,  by  the  ver- 
satility of  luB  talents,  and  his  public-spir- 
ited activity,  a  high  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  and  philanthropists 
of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  became  a  partner  in  his  fiither's  house, 
during  whose  abi^nce  he  was  for  two 
years  heaif  of  the  establishment  He 
justified  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him  on  this  occanon ;  and  per- 
haps no  single  individual  in  Europe  has 
established  so  many  and  various  mannfoc- 
tures.  He  has  himself  invented  several 
valuable  machines,  and  introduced  im- 

6>rtant  improvements  in  the  processes, 
e  was  the  first  to  set  up  spinning  ma- 
chines in  France.  He  has  improved  the 
breed  of  sheep,  and  constructed  com  mag- 
azmes,  &c.  From  1789  to  1793,  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  common  coun- 
cil of  Sedan,  almost  all  of  whom  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  1793^  for  having  arrest- 
ed the  conventional  commiasioners,  who, 
after  the  10th  of  August,  were  sent  to 
suspend  general  La&yette.    It  was  by  a 
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kind  of  mincle  that  Ternaux  escaped. 
By  hiB  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  by 
hia  conscientious  discharge  of  his  munici- 
pal duties,  he  acquired  the  warm  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  extensive 
woollen  manufactories  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  products ;  and,  at 
the  yearly  exhibitions  of  national  uidus- 
try,  he  has  <^nsuuidy  obtained  the  prizes. 
To  show  the  extensive  commerce  which 
he  carries  on,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  he  had,  at  one  period,  manafiictories 
at  Sedan,  Rheims,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Liege, 
Ensival,  Louviers  and  Elbeui;  and  agents 
and  warehouses  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Ge- 
noa, Leghorn,  Naples,  and  many  other 
places,  in  which  he  employed  about  6000 
workmen,  and  from  120  to  150  clerks.  Not- 
widisumding  all  this  weight  of  business, 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, gramitous  vice-president  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  manufacturers,  a  member 
of  the  general  council  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  commercial  cham- 
hfiT  of  Paris..  During  the  hundred  days 
(18151  he  adhered  to  the  Bourbons,  and, 
in  1819,  was  created  baron  by  Louis 
XYIII.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  he 
defended  liberal  principles  with  firmness ; 
and  his  speeches  on  financial,  commer- 
cial and  manufiicturing  subjects  were  dis- 
tin^[uiahed  ftr  extent  of  information  and 
iudicious  views.  Europe  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cashmere 
goat,  ((h  V.)  Ternaux  makes  the  noblest 
use  of  nis  large  fortune,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

TxRNi,  a  town  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  delegation  of  Spoleto,  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Nera,  the  birth-pUce  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florian,  contains  some  interesting  ruins 
of  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Interamna 
ying  between'  two  arms  of  the  Nera)« 
^ur  miles  east  from  Tend  is  the  cele- 
brated caduta  dd  marmare^  or  fall  of  the 
Velino  or  Evelino,  900  feet  in  hdgfat,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  B^ron  l^  his 
glowing  description  in  Clulde  iurold 
uv.  69 — 72).  In  the  notes  u>  this  passage 
(37  and  38),  he  says,  <<  Itis  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  tonents  of  Switzerland  put 
together ;  which  are  rills  in  comparison. 
It  18  suogidar  enou^  that  two  of  the  finest 
cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial — 
this  of  the  Velino  and  the  one  at  TivolL" 
(See  CaiaraeL)  This  «<  matchless  cata- 
nct"  is,  in  fiict,  the  work  of  M.  Curius 
'  Dentatus  (B.  C.  S70),  who  caused  the 
lock  to  be  cut  through  for  the  putpoee  of 
draininff  the  roarBhes,  and  makms  an  out- 
let of  the  VeUno.    Clement  VIII  caused 


nvi, 

Foi 


the  old  oanal  of  Dentatus  to  be  reopened 
and  enlarged.  In  the  garden  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphi* 
theatre,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvador 
(St  SaviorUhe  remnants  of  a  temple  of 
the  sun.  The  town  has  about  7000  in- 
habitants ;  and  much  oil  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced  in  the  neighborhood.  Near  Temi 
the  Neapolitans  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1798.  Forty-five  miles  north 
of  Rome. 

Terpamder,  a  distinpiished  Greek 
poet  and  ipusician,  flourished  about  B.  C. 
650,  was  bom  at  Methymna  or  Antissa, 
on  the  island  of  Lesbos.  When  Lace- 
diemon  was  distracted  by  internal  troubles, 
and  the  oracle  was  consulted  respecting 
the  means  of  quieting  them,  it  command- 
ed the  Spartans  to  send  for  the  Lesbian 
singer.  He  came,  and  restored  fteace  and 
quiet,  by  the  sweemess  of  his  soneB,  which 
he  accompanied  on  his  lyre.  His  melo- 
dies were  afterwards  known  as  the  Les- 
bian melodies ;  aud^  for  a  long  time,  they 
served  as  universal  models.  He  did 
much  to  improve  the  art  of  music,  and  is 
said  to  have  added  three  new  strings  to 
the  lyre.  Other  accounts  ascribe  this 
improvement  to  Orpheus,  Amphion,  or 
even  to  Apollo.  Terpander  was  probably 
the  first  to  introduce  the  seven-stringed 
lyre  into  Sparta.  The  invention  of  the 
musical  notation  has  also  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility, although  some  accounts  refer  it  to 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  a  centuiy  later. 
Tiie  Lacedeemonians  sang  his  sonas  at 
their  festivals ;  and  hence  he  has  also  been 
called  die  inventor  of  the  MoJto,  or  drink- 
ing songs,  sung  at  the  feasts  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. — See  ScoUOf  h,  e.^armina  eon- 
vivalia  Graanvmj  by  Ilsen  (Jena,  1798).^ 

Terpodion  ;  one  of  the  finest  mu- 
sical keyed  instruments  invented  m  mod- 
em times.  The  interior  mechanism  con- 
sists of  wooden  staves,  which  vibrate  by 
the  friction  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  set  in 
motion  by  a  wheel,  and  thus  produce  the 
sweetest  tones,  susceptible  of  the  finest 
swell  and  fall.  The  higher  tones  much 
resemble  those  of  a  flute,  the  lower  those 
oftheoigan.  It  is  particularly  fine  as  an 
accompaniment  of^  vocal  music,  but  is 
lees  fit  for  compositions  of  a  livelv  char- 
acter. John  David  Buschmann  of  Fried^ 
richsrode,  near  Gotha,  is  the  inventor, 
and  has  exhibited  his  instruments  in  the 
larffe  cities  of  Germany  and  Elmrland. 

Terpsichore  (»Ae  toAo  Uvu  atmciing)\ 
one  of  the  Muses,  the  inventrees  and 
patroness  of  the  art  of  dancing  and  lyr- 
ical poetiy.    She  is  gBDerally  lepresent- 
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ed  with  the  tambourine  (tympanum), 
crowned  with' flowers,  and  in  a  mirthflil 
attitude. 

Tkrka,  the  Earth,  was  a  cosmological 
divinity  of  the  ancients.  After  the  chaos, 
says  Hesiod,  the  extended  earth  was  the 
abiding  place  of  all  the  immortals,  who  in- 
habit me  topsofsnowyQl^pus.  By  her 
own  power  she  brought  torth  the  starry 
heaven  (Uranoa),  the  lofty  mountains, 
and  the  sea  (Ponhu).  By  Uranos  she 
became  the  mother  or  the  Titans  (q.  v.), 
Thea,  Rhea,  Mnemosyne,  Themis,  Phoe- 
be, Tethys,  the  Cyclops,  and  the  hundred- 
handed  giants  (Uentimani).  Uranos  im- 
prisoned these  children,  immediately  af- 
ter their  birth,  in  a  dungeon.  Terra,  medi- 
tating revenge,  prepared  a  sickle  of  ada- 
mant, and  persuaded  her  sons  to  castrate 
their  &ther.  Saturn  perpetrated  the 
deed.  Terra  received  the  drops  of  blood 
which  issued  from  the  wound,  by  which 
being  impregnated,  she  brought  rorth  the 
Furies,  Giants,  and  the  Melian  nymphs. 
By  her  son  Pontus,  she  afterwards  had 
Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto  and 
Eurybia.  Dissatisfied  also  with  Saturn, 
she  promised  her  daughter  Rhea  to  bring 
up  the  new-bom  Jupiter,  and  carried  him 
to  Crete,  When  he  had  grown  up,  she 
aided  him  in  obtaining  the  throne,  advis- 
ing him  to  free  the  imprisoned  Centimans 
and  Cyclops. 

Terra  Cotta  [Balian)  is  the  common 
name  for  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  not,  till  recent 
times,  been  treated  with  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  The  mythical  his- 
toiy  of  the  Greek  art  celebrated  Dibuta- 
des,  Rbcecus,  Theodos,  as  masters  in 
works  of  clay;  without,  however,  stating 
whether  these  works  were  baked,  or 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Greeks 
may,  at  a  later  period,  have  given  up  the 
use  of  clay  for  large  work^  after  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  marble  and 
bronze ;  but  clay  was  still  used  for  fine 
potterv,  and  for  lamps,  of  which  so  ad- 
mirable specimens  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  Tuscany  and  Rome,  however, 
works  of  sculpture,  both  entire  fiffures 
and  reliefs,  in  terra  cotta,  have  been  &und 
in  abundance.  These  are  not  geDerally 
of  large  size,  though  whole  friezes  and 
images  on  pediments  were  made  of  terra 
cotta  in  antiquity  (fagtigia  temphrumjie' 
tiUa\,  but  manifest  die  great  skill  of  the 
^fictn<B  fiffulixia^  which  were  common  in 
Rome  and  Italy.  The  works  of  Damoph- 
ilus,  Arcesilaus  and  Positeles  may  have 
come  down  to  us  in  copies,  among  the 
remaiDB  which,  nnce  the  time  of  count 


Caylus,  have  been  more  assiduomly 
brought  together  in  museums  of  anikjui- 
ties.  A  collection,  made  on  the  spot,  by 
Mr.Charles  Townley,  belongs  at  present  to 
the  treasures  of  the  British  museum  (De- 
scription of  the  Collection  of  ancient 
Terracottas  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
thirtv-nine  engravings,  London,  1810, 
smaU  folio) ;  another,  collected  by  Seroux 
d'Agmcourt,  was  left  by  him  to  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican  (RtcruH  de  Fraf- 
mens  de  Sctdptwrt  antique  en  Terreeunttj 
par  M.  Seroux  d^Agmcoftai,  Paris,  1814, 
4to.).  Earlier  than  the  appearance  of 
these  works,  some  rdtevi  found  at  Velletri 
were  described  in  the  work  BassirUievi 
Folsehi  in  Terra  cotta  (Rome,  1785,  fol.). 
Accurate  examination,  particulariy  of  the 
vessels,  has  shown  a  variety  in  the  appti- 
cation  of  this  material,  which  may  lead  to 
results  of  much  advantage  to  modem  art 
The  sorts  of  works  distinguished  are 
those  dried  in  the  air;  those  amply  baked ; 
those  baked  and  colored,  but  not  with 
fixed  colors ;  those  vamidied,  and  having 
colors  burnt  in ;  a  mixed  species,  in  which 
the  colors  are  in  part  fixed,  in  part  merely 
painted  on  the  substance ;  and  finally,  the 
most  costly  of  all,  works  vrith  rich  gilding. 
These  dinerent  productions,  as  regards 
the  material,  are  of  the  most  various  fine- 
ness. Much  of  what  has  come  down  to 
us  may  have  been  merely  models  and 
casts  (typi,  prohma,  ectopa).    The  investi- 

Sitions  of  proiesBor  Busching  into  the 
story  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  are 
important  He  has  traced  it  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  shovm,  by  the  monument  of 
duke  Henry  IV  (the  Minnesinger)  in  the 
church  of  the  cross  at  Breslau,  that  this 
art  was  successfully  practised  in  Silesia 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1290). 
Busching  has  illustrated  this  subject  in  a 
magnificent  work. 

TERRA,  or  TlERRA  DEL  FuEOO  ;  R  gfOUp 

of  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Magellan 
(see  MagaUtaens)^  and  extending  from 
lat  56^  to  53^  acy  S.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity is  cape  Hcam.  (q.  v.)  It  received 
its  name,  signifying  LandofTSrey  firom  the 
fires  seen  dong  its  shores  by  the  discov- 
erer Magalhaens,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  volcanic.  The  existence  of  volcanoes 
here  has  been  doubted ;  but  captain  Hhdl 
saw  one  in  activity  in  1820,  and  captain 
Weddell  found  lava  on  the  coast  The 
Ulterior  of  these  islands  has  never  been 
explored.  So  fiir  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
they  are  rugged  and  unprolific  The  cU- 
'  I  sevefe,  and  there  are  aummili 
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visible  to  marinera  which  appear  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Captain 
King  states  the  mean  temperature  during 
the  uree  winter  months  at  34.^5,  the  max- 
imum bein^  49.^5,  and  the  minimum  12.^6. 
The  inhabitants,  at  least  those  on  the 
coasts,  are  in  a  very  rude  state ;  but  they 
are  friendly  and  peaceable :  they  live  by 
fishing.  The  seals  are  numerous  on  the 
coasts,  and  dogs,  otters  and  guanacoes 
are  also  found  here.  The  three  principal 
islands  of  the  gi'oup  are  King  Charles's 
Southland,  to  the  east,  Santa  Inet,  or 
South  Desolation,  on  the  west,  and  Clar- 
ence island,  lying  between  them.  The 
latest  information  concerning  tliis  region 
is  contained  in  Weddell's  Voyage  to- 
wards the  South  Pole  (London,  1825), 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  for  1831,  art  xi,  containing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
coasts  by  captain  Kin^. 

Te&ra  Fi&ha  (that  ^Jirmland) ;  main- 
land or  continent,  in  opposition  to  insular 
territories.  In  Italy,  the  name  of  Terra 
formOy  or- il'dominio  VenUo,  is  ^ven  to  the 
continental  provinces  of  Venice,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  insular  portions.  By 
it  is  th^neibre  signified  the  duchy  of 
Venice  (q.  vA  Venetian  Lombardy,  the 
marquisate  or  Tarvis,  the  duchy  of  Fri- 
uli  and  Istria. — Under  this  name  was 
formerly  comprehended  a  vast  extent  of 
country  in  South  America,  forming  a  gov- 
ernment under  the  authority  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  including  several  extensive 
provinces,  and  three  audiences,  which 
were  fixed  at  Panama,  Quito,  and  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota.  The  laive  provinces  were 
Terra  Firma  Proper,  or  Darien,  Popavan, 
Quito  and  New  Grenada,  all  of  which 
were  again  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
provinces  or  jurisdictions.  These  prov- 
inces afterwards  formed  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Grenada,  and  now  constitute 
the  republic  of  Colombia  or  New  Grena- 
da.   (See  Qdombiaj  and  VenezueUu) 

TsKRA  MAeELLANicA.  (See  Pata- 
gonia,) 

TsRRA  SioiLLATA  (that  is,  aealed  earth\ ; 
called  also  Lemnkm  earth ;  a  sort  of  bole 
(q.  V.)  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
was  Ibrmeriy  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  a  styptic,  ozc.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  the  grand  seizor,  or 
the  governor  .of  the  island.  It  is,,  how- 
ever, found  in  other  places  in  the  East,  as 
Armenia  and  Malta,  and  in  Italy,  France, 
&c  The  Lemnian  bole  is  detersive,  like 
fiiller's  earth.    (See  Ctoy.) 

Tbkbaciita  ;  a  town  m  the  Campagna 


di  Roma,  47  miles  south-east  of  Rome  ; 
population,  9000.  It  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  surrounding  marshes. 
It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
and  named  Anxur,  Tlie  Greeks  called  it 
Trachynoj  corrupted  into  T^rroctna.  It 
had  once  a  harbor;  but  that  is  now 
choked  up.  Near  Terracina  are  consid- 
erable fiagments  of  the  Via  Appia^  made 
fit)m  Rome  to  Capua. 

Terrain  ;  a  French  word,  used  in  mili- 
tary language  for  the  natural  condition 
of  the  ground  on  which  any  military  ope- 
ration takes'place ;  and  the  expression  em- 
braces, therefore,  all  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  can  aflfect  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  troops.  In 
English,  the  word  ground  is  generally 
us^.  The  Germans  divide  the  doctrine 
of  terrain  into  the  general,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  others  call  ndLi- 
tary  geogrcq>hy  (q,  vX  and  special,  which 
is  tne  accurate  knowledge  of  a  particular 
theatre  of  war.  General  condnsions 
may  be  drawn  firpm  experience,  in 'which 
geology  is  often  an  assistant ;  but  particular 
observation  of  the  ground  is  always  in- 
dispensable. 

Terras.    (See  Cementa,) 

Terrat,  Joseph  Marie,  a  notorious 
French  minister  of  finance,  bom  in  1715, 
entered  the  church,  became  an  abb^ 
member  of  the  spiritual  bench  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  insinuated  himself  into 
fiivor  at  court,  and,  during  the  last  days 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  X  V,  was  minister 
of  finance.  Finding  a  sreat  ^deficit  in 
the  treasury,  he  employed  the  most  dis- 
gracefiil  means  to  cover  it,  and. publicly 
declared  that  he  held  his  ofiSce  only  to 
rob,  and  because  he  excelled  in  that  ope- 
ration. He  contrived  new  impositions, 
abolished  the  pensions  which  had  been 
previously  granted,  and  thus  reduced 
many  individuals  to  destitution.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  treated  with  derision  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  his  poli^,  who 
applied  to  him  for  relief.  Louis  aVI  re- 
moved this  monster  (1775) ;  and  a  horri- 
ble disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses, put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1778.  He 
was  the  subject  of  general  execration ; 
and  even  his  services  in  restoring  order 
into  the  finances  were  overlooked,  since  he 
did  not  prevent  the  most  shameless  dissi- 
pation ofthe  public  money  by  the  courtiers. 

Terre  Neuve  i;  the  French  for  Aei^- 
faundland,  (q.  v.) 

Territory,  in  the  U.  States,  a  division 
of  the  country  not  included  within  tho 
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limits  of  either  of  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  which  has  not  been  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  on  the  footing  of  an 
independent  state.  The  history  of  the 
policy  of  this  republic  in  regard  to  the 
public  domain,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  domain  was  acquired,  has  1)een  given 
m  our  article  PtMic  Lands.  The  basis 
of  the  political  organization  of  these  ter- 
ritories Was  laid  by  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  U. 
States  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  July 
13th,  1787.  This  ordinance  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  governor  by  con- 
gress, and  for  a  representative  assembly, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  territory,  for 
conducting  the  government  of  the  same, 
making  laws,  appointing  magistrates,  &c. 
The  legislature  is  authorized  to  elect  a 
delegate,  to  represent  the  territory  in  the 
congress  of  the  U.  States,  who  enioys  a 
seat  and  the  right  of  debating,  but  has  no 
vote.  It  was  likewise  provided  by  this 
ordinance,  that  there  should  be  neither 
slaveiy  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this 
territory.  After  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  (1789),  this  ordinance  was 
so  fiur  modified  as  to  give  the  president, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the 
appointment  of  the  territorial  officers,  and 
some  other  powers  which  had  been  origin- 
ally confeired  on  the  congress  (1789,  ch.  8). 
As  the  population  in  the  renon  above  des- 
i^natea  gradually  increase,  new  territo- 
nes  were  successively  created,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  independent 
states.  Thus  Ohio  became  a  state  in 
1808.  Indiana  received  a  separate  terri- 
torial goveniment  in  1800,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1816.  lUinois 
became  a  distinct  territory  in  1809,  and  a 
state  in  1818.  Michigan  territory  was 
constituted  in  1805.  T%e  territory  south 
of  the  river  Ohio  was,  by  act  of  con- 
freas  (1790,  ch.  41),  declared  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  This  territory  was  received  into  the 
Union,  as  the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  1796. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  territoiy  of  Lou- 
isiana has  been  divided  into  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  territory,  Missouri  state  and 
territory,  and  Arkansas  territory.  (See 
Louinana  Taritory.)  Alabama  terri- 
tory was  constituted  in  1817,  and  be- 
came a  state  in  1820;  and  Mississippi, 
which  received  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  1798,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1817.  Florida,  which  was 
acquired  in  1821,  waS  formed  into  a 
ipovemment  imder  the  name  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida,  in  1832.  (See  the  sep- 
ante  aiticlfis.) 


Tekritorial  Ststsm.    (See   Chtarhf 
vol.  iii,  page  183,  right  hand  column.) 

Terror,  Reigh  or.  During  the 
French  revolution,  Marat  and  jttobes- 
pierre,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1793, 
mtroduced  the  system  of  terror,  so  called, 
under  the  pretext,  that  the  condition  of 
France  left  no  other  means  to  save  her.  To 
understand  this  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
,tory  of  man,  requires  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  France,  at  that  time  convulsed  by 
civil  war,  fighting  single-handed  against 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  filled 
with  a  population  which  the  clergy  had 
done  almost  nothing  to  instruct,  and  the 
court  and  nobiUty  every  thing  to  corrupt 
History  afR>rds  many  instances  of  blood- 
thirsty individuals ;  but  here  we  find  a 
larg^  portion  of  a  nation  urging  the 
slaughter  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  ages 
and  conditions,  while  their  mouths  were 
fall  of  high-sounding  phrases  of  libortjr-, 
equality,  virtue  and  justice,  perverting  a 
thousand  innocent  acts  to  crimes,  and 
even  inventing  new  crimes,  e.  g.  rUgo- 
tianiismj  in  Bordeaux,  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. The  reign  of  terror  shows  a  more 
general  fiienzy  than  any  other  period 
of  history.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  this  gigantic  madness  must  be  sought 
fi>r  in  tho  disorganization  of  political  so- 
ciety in  all  its  branches,  which  began  with 
Louis  XIV,  and  fiig^tfully  increased 
dtirin^  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  The 
ascribmff  of  the  mischief  to  the  vmtings 
of  the  i^losophers,  so  caUed,  shows  an 
iterance  of  the  natiue  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety. Such  madness  could  result  only 
fix>m  deep-seated  disease  and  depravity, 
to  which  many  stimulants  were  added. 
The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  the  first 
great  instrument  of  the  terrorists.  This 
was  established  March  11, 1793,  but  did 
not  receive  its  name  until  the  8th  of  Bru- 
maire  (October,  1793),  when  the  Moun- 
tain party  in  the  convention  triumphed 
over  the  Girondists,  (q.  v.)  The  object 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  to  pun- 
ish all  those  who  should  oppose  the  prog- 
ress of  the  revolution,  and  mcur  the  sus- 
picion of  adhering  to  the  royal  family.  It 
may  easily  be  imajpned  what  a  field  such  a 
tribunal  would  anord  to  malignity,  hatred, 
and  the  spirit  of  persecution,  as  it  was 
bound  by  no  rules,  sentenced  only  to  death, 
never  investigated  the  points  of  the  ac- 
cusation, and,  at  last,  hardly  the  names  of 
the  accused.  After  the  ftll  of  the  Girond- 
ists in  1794,  and  the  accession  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  accomplices  to  power,  the 
trial  of  individuals   ceased.      Fouquier 
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Tinville  and  his  comrades  daily  handed 
in  lists  of  persons  charged  with  treason. 
These  were  brought  in  crowds  before  the 
tribunal,  the  accusation  against  them  read, 
and  sentence  of  death  immediately  pro- 
nounced, without  even  examination  being 
bad,  to  ascertain  whether  the  subjects  oi 
the  accusation  were  actually  the  persons 
before  the  court;  and,  in  fact,  tne  con- 
founding of  persons  of  the  same  name 
often  brought  individuals  to  the  guillotine, 
who  had  never  been  accused.  Similar 
revolutionary  tribunals  were  established 
in  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  same  tragedy  was  acted  in  Nantes, 
Lyons,  Arras,  Strasburg,  and  man3r  other 
places.  As  this  mode  of  exterminating 
the  pretended  enemies  of  the  republic  was 
too  slow  to  satisfy  the  party  m  power, 
they  shot  and  drowned  the  accused  by 
hundreds.  The  intrigues  of  the  royalists 
must  be  admitted  to  nave  contributed  to 
these  excesses ;  and  the  object  of  Robes- 
pierre was  to  give  energy  to  the 
ipvemment,  and  secure  the  countiy 
from  invasion.*  Many  of  his  associates, 
however,  were  actuated  by  the  love  of 
plunder.  The  system  of  terror  at  len^ 
destroyed  itself.  A  part  of  the  terrorists 
became  victims  to  the  very  system  which 
they  had  established,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  rest  soon  foUowed.f  With  the 
revolution  of  Thermidor  9  (July  37, 1794), 
or  with  the  overthrow  of  Itobespierre, 
terrorism  ceased  to  be  the  professed  sys- 
tem of  government ;  but  its  consequences 
remained4  Prudhomme,  a  republican, 
not  unfriendly  to  the  revolution,  and  who 
wrote  during  the  period  of  excitement, 
has  left  six  volumes  of  details  of  this  de- 
plorable period.  Two  of  the  six  volumes 
contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons put  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, with  their  professions,  domicils, 
the  dates  of  their  condemnations,  the 
place  and  day  of  their  execution,  &c. 

*  Louvet,  in  his  memoirs,  expresses  his  con- 
vietioD  that  both  Robespierre  and  Marat  were  in 
the  pay  of  the  allies ! 

t  When  Danton  (q.  v.)  was  thrown  into  the 
same  dongeon  in  which  H^rt  had  been  con- 
fined,  be  said,  C*eit  h  pareilU  4poquemu  fax  fait 
inMtituer  U  tribunal  r^volutuAmaire.  J^enaemande 
pardon  et  Ditu  et  cutx  Hommes,  men*  ce  n'etait  pas 
wmr  qvfilJM  leJUau  dt  Phumamti.  And  when 
he  was  sentenced  by  that  tribunal,  he  exclaimed, 
J^aArtdnt  Robespierre;  Robespierre  me  stdt. 
(See  Thier's  History  of  the  RevoltUion.) 

t  During  the  prevalence  of  this  system,  Charles 
de  la  Bnssiere,  secretary  of  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety  (q.  v.),  saved  many  persons,  by  de- 
fftroying  the  papers  eoatainiog  the  accusations 
•gainst  them. 


We  find  among  the  18^3  nctimi 

Noblemen 1^378 

Noblewomen 750 

Females  of  the  class  of  mechan- 
ics and  peasants 1|467 

Nuns 350 

Priests 1,135 

Men  not  noble,  of  various  classes    13^633 

Total  .  .  .  18^13 
Women  who  died  in  consequence 

of  premature  deliveir  ....  3,400 
Women  pregnant  and  in  child-bed  348 
Women  killed  in  the  Vendte  .  .  .  15^000 
Children    "  «...  25J,00O 

W^hole  number  who  perished  hi 

the  Vend^ 900,000 

Victims    under  the  proconsulate 

of  Carrier,  at  Nantes 32,000 

Including 

,  Children  shot 500 

"        drowned  .  .  1,500 

Women  shot 264 

"      drowned ...     500 

Priests  shot 300 

«*  drowned  ...  460 
Noblemen  drowned  .  1,400 
Mechanics  drowned  .  5^300 

Victims  m  Lyons 31,000 

These  numbers  do  not  comprehend  the 
victims  of  the  massacres  at  Versailles, 
Cannes,  PAbbaye,  Avijpon,the  fusillades 
at  Toulon  and  Marseilms,  after  the  siem 
of  those  places,  and  the  massacre  of  3ie 
entire  population  of  the  little  town  of  B^- 
doin,  in  Provence.  More  than  50,000 
revolutionary  committees  were  estab- 
lished in  France,  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  suspected  (that  of  Sept  21, 
1798).  Cambon,  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, calculates  that  they  cost  the  country 
591,000,000  francs  (in  aasignats)  a  year: 
each  member  received  three  francs  a  day ; 
and  there  were  150,000  who  had  the 
right  to  designate  for  death.  Paris  alone 
hiul  sixty  committees.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above,  that  the  nobles,  priests, 
nuns,  and  monks,  fbim  but  a  small  part 
of  those  who  died  by  the  guillotine.  The 
Girondist  Rioufie,  a  prisoner  with  mad- 
ame  Roland  and  others  at  the  Concur^ 
Ktrity  gives  the  most  appalling  details  in 
his  MmwrtB  tPun  Iktenu.  Among  other 
thinffs,  he  says,  D^h  un  aquidue  inunmae 
aui  aevoit  wnturer  du  aan^  avoU  iU  ertuU 
a  la  piaet  Saml-^^nUnne.  DUofU-Uj 
^pulque  kotrriJbUqM$QiidtU  dirty  iouBU$ 
jaun  U  aang  huiMin  »e  puiaoU  par  aeauXf 
d  quatre  hSmmea  Uoient  oeeymiSy  au  mo- 
■Mnt  dit  Vexkudion  h  ka  vider  dana  cd 
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aquidue.  Mora  horrid  details  may  be 
found  in  the  preface  of  Ch&teaubriand's 
Etudes  ou  Discoura  Histori^ws,  A  list 
of  all  the  persons  who  perished  by  the 

rotine  in    that    pericKl,  is   given   in 
above-mentioned    work    of.  Pnid- 
homme. 
Terrorism.    (See  Terror,  Reign  of.) 
Tertiarians.  (See  Orders^  Rdigious,] 
Tertiary  Formations.    (See  Ge^^o- 

Tertullian,  Quintus  Septimius  Flo- 
rens,  considered  the  most  early  Latin 
&ther  extant,  was  bom  at  Carthage,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy.  His 
father  was  a  centurion  under  the  procon- 
sul of  Africa ;  and  TertuUian  was  at  first 
a  pagan,  although  when  or  where  he  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  does  not 
appear.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature,  and  learned  in  the  Roman 
law.  He  flourished  chiefly  under  the 
reiffns  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Cara- 
calTa;  and  Jerome  mentions  a  report  that 
I'.e  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
employed  himself  vigorously  in  tlie  cause 
of  Christianity,  but,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  Ufe,  quitted  the  Catholic  church 
to  join  the  Montanists,  out  of  whirii  he 
formed  a  sect  of  his  ovra,  named  Terttdli- 
anists,  (See  Montanus.)  The  ground 
of  his  separation  related  rather  to  disci- 
pline than  doctrine,  being  favorable  to 
the  austerities  inculcated  by  Montanus. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  TertuUian,  little 
is  known.  Of  his  writings,  the  most 
noted  Is  his  Apology  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  asserts  the  falsehood 
of  the  calunuiies  b^  which  they  w^re 
assailed,  and  the  injustice  of  per^cuting 
them.  Connected  with  this  work  are  his 
two  books  MJVbtioneSf  m  which,  with 
his  characteristic  vehemence,  he  carries 
his  attack  into  the  quarters  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  also  wrote  against  various 
heresies,  and  several  tracts  on  baptism,  on 
idolatry,  &c.  In  one  of  these,  upon  Pub- 
lic Spectacles,  he  dissuades  Chrisoans  from 
attending  shows  and  festivals,  as  partaking 
of  idolatry ;  and  he  luxuriates  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  transport  with  which  he 
shall  survey  tho  torments  of  persecutors, 
philosophers,,  poets  and  tragedians  in 
another  worid.  This  father  was  a  man 
of  lively  parts,  but  he  displays  little  judg- 
ment in  his  reasoning;  and,  while  led  by 
his  temper  to  violence  and  exaggeration, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  credulous  and 
austere.    His  style  is  concise  and  figura- 


tive, but  harsh,  unpoliahed,  and' obscure. 
His  works  have  been,  frequently  edited, 
both  collectively  and  separately,  particu- 
larly his  Apoloey.  Of  the  entire  works, 
the'editions  of  Rigakius  (Paris,  1641),  and 
of  Semler  (Halle,  6  vols^  1770),  are 
esteemed  the  best.  The  b^  edition  of 
the  Apology  is  that  by  Havercamp  (Ley- 
den,  1718,  8vo.).  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  St.  TertuUian,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  960. 

Tescren;  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
which  gives  name  to  a  circle ;  30  miles 
east  of  Troppau ;  Ion.  18®  41'  E. ;  lat  49® 
43'  N. ;  population,  5379.  The  inhab* 
itantB  carry  on  some  commerce  in  leather, 
wood,  and  wine.  Here  is  a  manufacturo 
of  fire-arms,  of  a  particular  kind,  called, 
from  the  to^vn,  tesMne.  In  the  year 
1779  (May  13),  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  (q.  v.)  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederic  II  (q.  v.),  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war  for  the  Bavarian  succession. 
(See  Bavaritij  Maria  Thtresoy  and  Conr 
federation  of  the  Prineea.) 

Tessellated  Pavement  (Lat  iesieUa^ 
diminutive  of  teMera) ;  aiiavementfif  rich 
mosaic  work,  made  of^  curious  sauare 
marbles,  bricks,  or  tiles,  in  shape  ana  dis- 
position resembling  dice.  Varioua  an- 
cient specimens  of  these  have  been  from 
time  to  time  exhumed  in  Italy  and  otHer 
countries  of  Europe. 

Tessin,  or  TiciNo ;  one  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  bounded  north  by  Uri,  north-east 
by  Orisons,  south-east  and  south  by  Aus- 
trian Italy,  south-west  by  Sardinian  Mi- 
lanese, and  west  by  Valais.  (See  SwitZ' 
ertand.)  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Italians  and  Catholics.  It  is  composed 
of  what  were  formerly  called  the  Italian 
bailiwicks,  which,  thoiigh  long  suliject  to 
Switzerland,  were  not  formed  into  a  can- 
ton till  1815w  Bellinzona  is  the  capital. 
It  is  extremely  mountainous,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  AlpB  dividing  it  into  more 
than  twenty  distmct  valleys.  It  has  a 
mild  climate ;  is  well  watered  and  fertile ; 
and  no  country  is  more  remarkable  for 
scenery,  at  one  time  rich  and  beautiful,  at 
another  awful  and  sublime.  The  gov- 
ernment has  heretofore  been  unfavorwle, 
the  inhabitants  ignorant  and  indolent,  and 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  a  back- 
ward  state.  The  first  demands'  of  reform 
in  the  cantonal  administrations  (in  1830) 

Eroceeded  firom  Tessin,  in  which  there 
ad  been  many  abuses  in  the  government 
Tessin,  Charles  Gustavus,  count  o^ 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1695,  and 
travelled,  from  1714  to  1719,  in  Germany, 
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FVuiee,  and  Italy.  In  the  political  din- 
cimioiis  which  arose  in  Sweden  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII,  he  declared  for  the 
party  of  the  Hats,  of  which  hia  influence 
eauaed  the  decided  triumph.  He  was 
nominated  president  of  the  assembly  of 
nobiliw  in  the  diet  of  1738.  From  1739 
to  1742,  he  resided  as  ambassador  at 
Paris.  From  1747  to  1752,  the  count 
had  the  direcdon  of  foreign  afiairs  as 
president  of  the  chanceiy;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  prince  royal,  anerwards  Gustavus 
IIL  He  addressed  to  his  pupil  a  series  of 
letters  relative  to  morals,  pohtics,  and  ad- 
niinistration,  which  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  The 
English  version  is  entitled  Letters  to  a 
Young  Prince  (London,  1755,  8vo.).  In 
1761,  he  resigned  all  his  employments, 
and  setded  at  his  estate  of  Akeroe,  m  Su- 
dermania,  where  he  died  in  1770.  He 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  acade- 
my of  sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  be- 
sides his  Letters,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
discourses  and  ^essays.  A  description  of 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history  which  he 
had  formed,  was  published  in  1753,  under 
the  title  of  Museum  TVwtTiumum. 

Test  Act.  (See  Corporation  and 
Test  Ads.) 

Testacea/    (See  Conehiology,) 

Testament,  Old  and  New.  The 
practice  of  calling' the  Hebrew  and  Chria- 
tian  sacred  writings  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  arose  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  these 
books  (the  versio  vuigata  or  wigaUy 
The  Latin  word  UstamenJtum  (will)  was 
considered  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
itaenicn,  which  often  occurs  both  in  the 
Alexandrian  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  which,  properlv, 
signifies  a  covenant^  a  league.  As  early 
as  the  patriarchal  age,  the  divine  revela- 
tions and  instructions  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  blessed,  were  considered 
in  the  elo^.  ated  light  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards 
between  God  and  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation.  See  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  in  which  God  confirms  to  Abra- 
ham the  promise  of  the  Irirth  of  Isaac  and 
of  the  possession  of  Palestine  by  his  de- 
■cendanta,  by  a  solemn  covenant  The 
kw  ipven  on  mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole 
Mosuc  ^rstem  of  religious  doctrines  and 
eeremonies,  were  closely  connected  with 
these  divine  promises  to  the  patriarchs 
and  their  race,  and,  in  fact,  were  but  a 
ftirther   developement,   or   the    perfect 
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completion  of  them.  The  Moaaie  dia- 
pensauon  was,  therefbre,  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  will,  represented  aa  a  leacue 
or  covenant  between  God  and  the  Re- 
brew  nation;  a  league  which  solemnly 
engaged  the  Hebrews  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah alone  as  the  only  true  God,  and  to 
obey  his  commandments  faithfully,  while^ 
in  return,  they  received  the  divine  prom- 
ise that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a 
choeen  people,  whDe  they  continued 
fiuthflil  and  obedient  (See  Exodus^  ch, 
xxiv,  and  JertmUih  zxxi,  22.)  Thie  inti- 
mate connexion  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  revelation  and  the  more  perfect 
dispensation  announced  by  Christ,  for 
wmch,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providences 
the  former  was  but  a  preparation,  would 
naturally  lead  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to 
designate  the  new  religion  as  a  new  and 
mdre  perfect  covenant,  made,  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  between  God  and 
the  whole  human  race,  without  distinc- 
tion or  exclusion.  The  sabred  And 
elevated  idea  of  such  a  covenant  corre- 
sponds vrith  the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  considered  an  a 
positive,  revealed  religion.  Whilst  Goa 
proclaims,  through  Christ,  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  happiness  to  aU  men  who 
evince  a  firm,  living,  active  faith  in  Jesui^ 
men  are  bound,  through  Christ,  to  com- 
ply with  these  conditions  of  salvation.  In 
this  sense,  the  Christian  Scriptures  often 
speak  of  an  old  and  a  new,  the  first  and  the 
second  covenant  (see  the  Gospd  qf  SL 
Maiihewy  xxvi,  28;  SL  Mark,  xiv^  24; 
^e6r.,  viii,  8,ix,  15;  GaUUumSj  iv,  24); 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves 
are  called  the  M  covenant  (2  Cor.  iii,  14^ 
The  langua^  of  the  Bible  itself  earn- 
cientl}r  explams,  therefore,  why  the  early 
Christian  church  called  its  sacred  writings 
the  **  books  of  the  new  covenant**  (mii4» 
iiaVi}).  The  Latin  vulgate,  then,  having, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  used  this  ex- 
pression tesiamenhim  (as  in  Oen.  ix,  9, 12; 
xiii,  15),  it  became  common  to  designate 
the  Scriptures  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  Neio  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  M 
and  new  covencmi  (see,  for  instance,  Ter- 
tullian's  treatises  against  Marcion,  b.  iv, 
ch.  1,  and  against  Praxeas),  and  not  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  last  teQL 
Testamewt.  (See  WK.) 
Testodo,  in  zoology.  (See  Tortoise,) 
Testudo,  in  the  mukaiy  art  of  the  an- 
cients, was  a  kind  of  cover  or  acreen 
which  the  soldiers  (e.  g.,  a  whole  compa- 
ny) made  themselves  of  their  buckleriL 
by  holding  them  up  over  tlieir  heads,  and 
sumding  close  to  each  other.    This  ex- 
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pedient  ier?ed  to  shelter  them  from  duts, 
nones,  &c.,  thrown  upon  them,  especial- 
ly those  thrown  from  above,  when  they 
went  to  the  aauult. — Testudo  was  also  a 
kind  of  large  wooden  tower,  which 
moved  on  several  wheels,  and  was  cover- 
ed with  bullocks'  hides,  serving  to  shelter 
the  sold  era  when  they  approached  the 
walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter  them 
with  rams. 

Tetanus  (from  ruvu,  I  stretch);  a 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  whole  body. 
The  body  becomes  sti£^  the  breathing 
heavy,  but  the  senses  remain  uninjured 
If  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  to  the  upper 
with  such  force  that  they  randot  be  bepa- 
rated,  the  disorder  is  called  locked  jaw 
{trismus). 

Tethts  ;  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities, 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra.  She  was  mouier  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile, 
the  Alpheus,  the  Mieander,  Simoia,  Pe- 
neu^  &c^  and  about  3000  daughters,  call- 
ed Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded,  by 
some  mythologists,  with  her  grand- 
daughter Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus  and 
the  mother  of  Achilles.  Her  name  sig- 
nifies nurstj  and  seems  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  old  notion,  that  water  was 
Deoessanr  for  the  generation  and  nourish- 
ment of  all  things.  The  word  Teth^  is 
poetically  used  to  express  the  sea. 

TsTRACHoaD,  with  the  ancient  Greeks; 
a  scale  of  four  tones.  The  ancients  di- 
vided their  musical  system  into  tetra- 
chords,  as  we  divide  ours  into  octaves. 
Therefore  they  only  required,  in  their 
■in{;ing  schools,  four  syllables  for  solmi- 
zation,  whilst,  in  modem  times,  six  sylla- 
bles were  introduced  bv  Aredno.  The 
tetrachords  were  originally  only  diatonic ; 
at  a  later  period,  also,  chromatic  and  en- 
harmonic. 

Tetraedkon,  or  Tetrahedron,  in 
geometry,  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  or 
regular  kxklies  or  solids,  comprehended 
under  four  equilateral  aitd  equal  trian- 
gles ;  or  it  is  a  uriangular  pyramid  of  four 
equal  and  equilatenu  fiices. 

Tetraoon,  in  geometry ;  a  quadrangle^ 
or  a  figure  with  rour  angles. 

Tbtralogt.    (See  Trilogy.) 

Tetrandria  ;  the  fourth  clsss  in  Lin- 
nffius's  sexual  system. 

Tetrapla  ;  a  Bible  disposed,  by  Ori- 
geij,  under  four  columns,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  difierent  Greek  veraion, 
namely,  that  of  Symmachus,  of  Aquila, 
of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Theodotion. 

Trtuan  ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
ncrthem  coast  of  Africa,   thirty   miles 


south-east  of  Tangiera;  Ion.  5°  37'  W  * 
lat  35''  20^  N. ;  population,  14,000.  It  is 
about  half  a  mite  fit>m  the  Mediterrane- 
an, inhabited  by  Moora  (chiefiv  Andalu- 
siansj  and  Jews,  who  most  of  them  speak 
Spanish.  They  are  commercial,  gentle 
in  maimers,  and  polite.  The  environs  of 
thb  city  are  planted  with  vineyards  aiul 
gardens,  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  fruits 
here  ai^e  better  and  more  carefully  nur- 
tured tlian  in  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Tetuan  was  fonnerly  the  residence 
of  the  European  consuls ;  but  in  1770, 
an  Englishman  having  killed  a  Moor, 
the  reigning  emperor  declared  that 
no  European  should  again  enter  Hf^ 
town. 

Tetzel,  John,  a  notorious  vender  of 
indulgences,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  studied  theology,  entered,  m  1489,  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  received  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  world  and  preach. 
In  1502,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Koman 
see  a  preacher  or  indulgences,  and  car- 
ried on,  for  fifteen  years,  a  very  lucrativa 
trade  in  them,  practising  the  most  shame- 
ful delusions  upon  the  people.  His  life 
was  so  corrupt  th«t,  at  Innspruck,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  drowned  in  a  sack 
for  adultery.  In  consequence  of  pow- 
erful intercession,  the  sentence  was  miti- 
Cd  to  perpetual  imprisonment  But 
g  released  also  from  this,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  was  absolved  by  pope  Leo  X« 
and  even  appointed  apostoUc  commissaiy; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  made  him 
in(|uisitor.  He  now  carried  on  the  sale* 
of  mdulgences  with  still  greater  effronte- 
ry, and  travelled  through  Saxony  in  a 
wagon,  provided  with  two  large  boxes, 
one  of  which  contained  the  lettere  of  in- 
dulgence, while  the  other  was  destined 
for  the  money  obtained  for  them.  The 
latter  had  the  following  inscription-: — 

Bobald  das  CMd  im  Kasten  klingt, 
Sobald  die  Stdgen  Hinmfl  tpnngt. 
When  m  the  chest  the  money  rings, 
The  soul  straigfal  up  to  heaven  s.^ringt. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  ninety  gold  guil- 
ders a  month,  besides  his  expenses.  In 
many  towns  he  was  received  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  every  where  levied 
large  contributions,  as  he  offered  absolu- 
tion for  every  crime,  murder,  peguiy, 
adultery,  not  excepted.  He  carried  o» 
this  infamous  trade  unchecked,  until  La- 
ther came  out,  in  1517,  with  his  theses 
against  the  ciying  abuse.  These  were 
answered  by  T'etzel ;  and  the  students  of 
Wittenberg  burned  the  answeni  in  the 
market-place.    Tetzel  hunself  received  a 
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severe  reprimaod  from  the  papal  cbaxn- 
bcriain,  who  was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute. 
He  died  of  the  plague,  Id  the  DomiDican 
convent  at  Leipsic.  It  is  reported  that 
Tetzel  went  so  far  as  to  give  absolutions 
fbr  crimes  yet  to  be  committed.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  great  part  of  the  money 
thus  received  was  used  for  the  ei-ection 
of  Sl  Peter's  church  at  Rome. 

Teocer;  a  k'mgof  Phrygia,  son  of  the 
Scamander  by  Ideea.  According  to  some 
authors,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  his  subjects  the  worship  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes. 
The  countiy  where  he  reigned  was  fi-om 
him  called  Teucrioj  and  his  subjects 
JhurL  His  daughter  Batca  married 
Dardanus,  a  Hamothracian  prince,  who 
succeeded  him  in  theffovemmeotbf  Teu- 
cria.— 2.  A  sou  of  Telamon,  kmg  of  Sal- 
amis,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laom- 
edon.  He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors, 
and  accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that 
his  fiither  refused  to  receive  him  into  bis 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  se- 
Terity  of  the  father  did  not  dishearten  the 
son :  he  left  ^MaHhis,  and  retired  to  €V- 
prus,  where  he  built  a  town,  which  he 
caDed  Salamis,  after  his  native  country. 
He  attempted,  to  no  purpose,  to  recover 
the  islana  of  Salamis,  after  his  fathei's 
death.  Some  suppose  that  Teucer  did 
not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  went  to  settle  in 
Spain,  and  thence  into  Galatia. 

Tedtoburo  Forest;  the  place  where 
Arminius  defeated  the  Roman  ffeneral 
Quinctilius  Varus,  in  the  year  9  A.  D.  (For 
information  respectinff  this  important  bat- 
tle, see  ArminiuSy  and  F'arus.)  Though  the 
ancients  give  the  name  of  the  Teutoburg 
forest  to  the  battle-ground,  and  a  wood  in 
Lippe,  near  Paderbom,  is  still  so  call- 
ed, it  is  not  certain  where  the  battle  was 
actually  fought,  as  the  Romans  probably 
comprehend'id  under  the  name  a  more 
extensive  tract  than  is  at  present  under- 
stood by  it  The  most  correct  opinion  is, 
perhaps  that  which  places  it  some  leagues 
west  of^Pynnont,  at  a  place  where  re- 
mains of  ancient  walls,  &c.,  have  been 
ftKind.  The  names  of  several  spots,  too, 
in  that  vicinity,  have  reference  to  the  bat- 
tle, as  Hermarmgberg  (Arminius's  moun- 
tain), Faren,  or  FaruSmsch  ( Varus's  p]ove), 
Eriafsbu9ch  (War-grove),  &c  There 
are  fosses  and  redoubts,  and  two  rows  of 
graves,  in  which  ashes,  bones  and  arms 
Are  found,  the  latter  having  the  appear- 
moe  of  (Jerman  origin.    There  are  many 


works  relating  to  this  point,  amonffwhicih 
we  may  mention  that  of  W.  MuUer — 
VtrmuUiunffen  itbcr  die  Gegend,  too  Her- 
mann den  J^aruB  schtug  (Hanover,  1824, 
4to.,  with  a  map). 

Tkutones  ;  a  warlike  tribe,  who,  with 
the  Cimbri  (q.  vX  Ambrones  and  Tugu- 
rini,  migrated,  113  B.  C,  towards  ItSy. 
Whence  they  came  is  uncertain;  most 
probably  they  were  of  the  Germanic 
stock.  After  they  and  their  allies  had 
several  times  defeated  the  Romans,  they 
were  at  length  routed,  102  B.  C,  by  Ma- 
rius,  near  the  site  of  Aix,in  France. — For 
more  information,  see  J.  C.  Pfister's  His- 
torif  of  the  Germans  from  original  Soiarces 
(1st  voLHambui^,  1829,  in  German).  See 
the  following  article. 

Teutonic  ;  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Teutones.  (q.v.J  Thus  we  say,  **  Teutonic 
tribes,"  and  particularly  **  Teutonic  stock  of . 
I^guages,"  by  which  all  the  languages  of 
the  Grennanic  family  are  meant  The 
name  is  not  applied  specially  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Teutones,  but  is  merely  a  scientific 
term,  having  reference  to  TVid  (see  Tuu- 
con)  and  TaUscheny  or  DeuUckm  (the 
name  which  the  Germans  give  them- 
selves), because  German  ia  now  used  mors- 
particularly  of  the  modem  German,  and 
Thdonic  suggesti  a  time  when  the  many 
lanffuages,  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  shape  of  distinct 
idioms.  (See  the  article  Germany,  divis- 
ion Crerman  Langtuxge.)  The  languages 
now  classed  under  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  family  or  stock,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  Northern  languages,  to  which 
belong,  a.  the  Scandinavian  (q  v.),  vrith  its 
divisions — ^tho  Swedish  (comprinng  two 
dialects,  those  of  Dalecarlia  and  Goth-, 
land),  the  Danish,  and  the  dialects  which 
are  spoken  in  Norway  and  some  of  the 
Orkney  islands  (q.  v.) ;  and,  h.  the  Ice- 
landic: 2.  German,  which  is  divided  into, 
a.  the  Franconian  dialect,  from  which 
originated  the  Suabian'  (Alemauiic)  of 
the  middle  ases,  the  Upper  German,  and 
the  (so  called)  Cimbrian  ;  (.  the  Saxon  or 
Sassic  (to  which  belong  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
vrith  its  daughter,  the  English,  q.  v.),  and 
the  dialect  spoken  in  I^wer  Scotland, 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  parent 
stock  (see  Scotland) ;  also  the  Lower  Sax- 
on (q.  v.),  or  Ptattdeut»chy  and  the  Fris- 
ian and  Dutch :  3.  the  Moesogothic,  in 
which  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Germanic  languages,  the  transladon 
of  the  Bible  by  Ulphiias  (q.  y,\  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  written.  Others  have 
divided  the  Germanic  stock  thus: — 1. 
German  branch,  properly  so  called,  em- 
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liraoingt  0*  Upper  German ;  &.  Lower  Ger- 
man (Ihe  latter  of  which  includes  the 
Frisian^  Netherlandish  and  Dutch,  and 
Lower  Saxon,  or  PUUtdeuisch) ;  c.  Cen- 
tral German ;  d.  High  German :  2.  Scan- 
dinavian branchy  comprehending,  a.  Da- 
nish; 6.  Norwegian;  c.  Icelandic;  d. 
Swedish:  3.  English,  under  which  fall 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scottish. — Respect- 
uig  the  mixture  of  the  Germanic  stock  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  see  the 
part  of  the  article  Germany  already  refer- 
red to. 

TsuTONfc  Order.  This  religious  or- 
der of  knights  was  founded,  in  1190,  by 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  during  a  cru- 
sade in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  (Germans  of  noble  rank ;  hence 
its  name.  The  rule  of  the  order  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Templars.  The 
original  object  of  the  association  was  to 
de&d  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  Uie  sick  in 
tlie  Holy  Land.  As  the  order  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  virgin  Mary,  the  knights  call- 
ed themselves  also  Brethren  of  the  Ger- 
man  hovue  ^f  our  Lady  ofJeruHdem.  The 
dress  of  the  members  was  black,  with  a 
white  cloak,  upon  which  was  worn  a 
black  cross  vnth  a  silver*  edging.  The 
grand  master  lived  at  first  at  Jerusalem, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Land  fell 
again  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  at 
Venice,  and,  fit>m  1297,  .at  Marburg. 
JBy  degrees,  the  order  made  several  con- 

auests,  and  acquired  great  riches.  At 
ie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
had  reached  tlie  highest  pitch  of\fi  pow- 
er. Its  territonr  extendea  fi!om  the  Oder 
to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  its  annual 
revenue  was  calculated  at  800,000  marks. 
But  it  aftetwards  gradually  declined,  in 
consequence  of  its  luxury  and  dissensions. 
In  the  year  1229,  the  Teutonic  knights 
were  called  in  by  the  Poles  to  aid  them 
against  the  Prussians,  who,  also,  after  a 
war  of  fifty-three  years,  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  order, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
They  also  reduced  the  Sclavonian  coun- 
tries along  the  Baltic,  particulariy  after 
theur  union  (1237)  with  the  Brethren  of 
the  Sword  in  Livonia.  -  In  1309,  the 
pand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Marienburg, 
m  Prussia.  But  the  government  of  the 
order  became  so  oppressive,  that  West 
Prussia  submitted,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ly,  to  Poland ;  and  the  order  was  obliged 
to  hold  Ekot  Prussia  under  the  suprema- 
cj  of  Poland.  The  endeavor  to  acquire 
mdependence  brought  on  a  war  with  Po- 


land, the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  or 
der  lost  also  East  Prussia,  which,  in  1525, 
was  granted  tu  tiie  grand  master,  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  an 
her^itary  duchy,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Poland.  Afterwards  the  head  of  the 
order,  from  1527,  had  his  seat  at  Mergen- 
theim,  in  Suabia,  at  present  part  of  the 
kin^ora  of  W(irtemberg,  and  became  a 
spintual  prince  of  the  empire.  The  elev- 
en bailiwicks  (provinces)  were  divided 
into  commanderiea,  comprising  togeth- 
er 850  square  miles,  containing  88,000 
inhabitants.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
1805,  the  emperor  of  Austria  obtained  the 
digninr,  rights  and  revenue  of  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  order.  In  the  war 
with  Austria,  1809,  Napoleon  abolished 
this  order,  at  Ratisbon,  April  24.  Its  lands 
fell  to  the  princes  in  whose  territory  they 
were  situated.  The  archduke  Anthony 
calls  himself  at  present,  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  in  the  empire  of 
Austria. 

Teviot,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  Mosspaul,  on  the  borders  of  Bum- 
friesshire,  passes  by  Hawick,  and  joins 
the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  Tho  valley  which 
it  wateis,  comprising  the  most  of  Rox- 
burghshire, is  called  TeviotdaU, 

Tewksburt;  a  town  in  England,  in 
Gloucesten^ire,  104  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don ;  Ion.  2P  9^  W. ;  lat  52^  2'  N.;  popu- 
lation  in  1821,  49G2.  It  is  situated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  in  u 
beautiftil  vale,  and  is  a  handsome  town 
consisting  mosdy  of  three  principal  streets 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick.  The 
church  called  Mbey  church  is  a  noblepiltt 
of  building,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng 
land  which  is  not  collegiate  or  cathedral 
It  contains  many  interesting  monuments^ 
and  is  the  only  remains  of  me  celebrated 
monastery  of  Tewksbury,  founded  by  the 
Saxons  in  715.  Tewksbury  has  been 
long  noted  for  its  mustard;  but  it  is  at 
present  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  manu-  • 
facture  of  stockings.  It  serds  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Near  this  town  was 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  between  the  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  put  a  final 
period  to  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  field 
on  which  it  was  fought,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  called  bloody  meadow^ 
(See  the  articles  Edward  /F,  and  Marga- 
ret of  .^'(m.) 

T^xAs;  formerly  a  provmce  attached 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  now,  with 
Cohahuila,  forming  a  state  in  the  Mexi- 
can confederpcy.  Its  contiguity  to  the  U. 
States,  and  its  rapidly  increasmg  popula- 
tion, conristing  chiefly  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
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tun  emimnts,  render  it,  although  at  pres- 
ent thinly  peq>led,  and  •possessing  little 
weakh,  of  great  interest.  The  state  of 
Cohahuila  and  Texas  is,  indeed,  likely,  at 
some  future  period,  to  be  the  most  opu- 
lent, powedul  and  ci^lized  in  the  Feaer- 
ation,  irom  the  advantages  of  a  soil  of 
surprising  fertility,  a  great  facility  of  in- 
ternal commuDicatioD  by  means  of  nu- 
merous rivers  intersecting  it,  and  a  geo- 
graphicid  |)osition  highly  favoring  its  in- 
tercourse both  with  the  U.  States  and  the 
old  world.  It  has  a  seacoast  350  miles 
long,  affording,  by  means  of  its  numerous 
rivers,  intercourse,  at  a  great  number  of 
points,  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Although 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers  seldom  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of 
¥rater,  the  Red  river  has  depth  f^ufficient 
lor  ships  of  400  tons.  (Sec  Red  Rivery  and 
Mexico^  Quff  of,)  It  is  separcled  from 
Louisiana  by  the  Sabine  river,  on  the 
east,  and  from  Arkansas,  on  the  north,^  by 
Red  river:  the  extent  and  population  we 
cannot  eive  with  precision.  Most  of  the 
productions  of  tropical  climates  grow  here 
m  great  perfection,  and  the  cotton  is  equal 
tome  finest  produced  within  the  U.  States. 
The  Ace  of  the  country  is  generally  level, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  im- 
mense prairies.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Trmity,  the  Brasses  (600  miles  in 
length),  and  the  Colorado  (450  milesj. 
The  chief  towns  are  Nacogdoches,  vritn 
about  300  inhabitants,  Sl  Antonio,  on  the 
Guadaloupe,  with  1200  inhabitants,  and 
Cohahuila.  An  attempt  was  made,  in 
1837,  to  erect  Texas  into  an  independent 
republic,  by  the  name  of  FYedonia ;  but  it 
was  easily  put  down  by  a  small  Mexican 
force,  and  tne  Fredonians  were  driven  out 
of  the  country.  As  slavery  is  abolished 
in  Mexico,  much  difficulty  has  also  arisen 
on  this  point,  between  the  government 
and  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who 
unshed  to  retain  their  slaves. 

Texgl,  or  Tessel  ;  an  island  of  the 
province  of  Nonh  Holland,  about  eleven 
niiles  in  length,  and  six  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  Ion.  4°  40^  E.;  lat.  53^  S'  N.; 
population,  5000.  It  is  situated  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  separated 
firom  North  Holland  by  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Mars-Diep.  The  soil  is  well  fitted 
fbr  sheep  pasture,  and  it  is  noted  for 
cheese.  It  nas  a  capacious  and  good  har- 
bor, and  a  fort,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance. BeMea  the  petty  town  of  the 
same  name,  it  contains  six  villages.  The 
tend  is  fertile  in  pasture,  and  the  whole 
irrell  secured  with  dikes  of  prodigious 
strength  and  height  Near  this  iskeDd 
18* 


was  the  celebrated  sea-fight  between  the 
fieet  of  Holland,  under  admiral  Tromp, 
and  that  of  Ensland,  under  admiral 
Bl^e,  in  1653,  in  vniich  Tromp  was  killed. 
In  1673^  a  bftttle  was  fought  between  the 
fieet  of  Holland  and  the  united  fleets  of 
England  and  France. 

Th.    (SeeT.) 

Thaarup,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  lyrical  and  dramatic  poets  of 
Denmark,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1749,  and  died  in  1821.  Several  of  his 
productions  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

TiiAnnEus,  or  Jcde.    (See  Judas,) 

Thais,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  She  is 
said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set 
fire  to  Persepolis,  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries 
done  to  her  nadve  city  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
have  prompted  him,  when  inflamed  with 
drinking,  to  throw  the  first  torch  himself. 
She  was  afterwards  the  mistress,  and 
finally  became  the  wife,  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt 

Thal  ;  German  for  voOey  or  dale ;  found 
in  many  seographical  namea,  as  SehMhal 
(Fair  valley). 

Tbales,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Phoenicia,  the 
earliest  philosopher  of  Greece,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  bom 
about  640  B.  C,  and  at  first  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,  but  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies. 
His  political  career  could  not  have  been 
very  distinguished,  since  Plato  clasbes 
him  among  those  sages  who  had  litde 
concern  in  public  afliairs.  In  his  mature 
years,  he  is  said  to  have  made  several 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  calculated  the 
heights  of  the  pyramids,  and  received  in- 
struction from  the  priests.  From  them 
he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  ge- 
ometry, in  which,  however,  his  researches 
seem  to  have  carried  him  beyond  his 
teachers.  Afler  his  remm,  his  reputation 
for  learning  and  wisdom  became  so  great, 
that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wise  men,  and  his  sayings  were  in  the 
highest  esteem  among  the  ancients.  To 
the  lonians  he  gave  the  wise  counsel  to 
form  a  general  confederacy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  Persiaid  power,  and 
to  make  Teos  the  seat  of  the  union.  He 
also  dissuaded  the  Milesians  from  entei*- 
ing  into  an  alliance  with  Crosus  against 
Cyrus.  These  are  the  only  accounts  con- 
cerning the  political  life  or  Thales,  which 
have  Iwen  [ueserved  to  uf«.  According  to 
the  most  commonly  received  opinioa,  he 
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died  about  B.  C.  548,  while  present  at  the 
OIjTinpic  ((amee,  exhausted  bjr  heat  and 
the  iimnnities  of  age.  His  philosophical 
doctrines  were  taught  orally,  and  preserved 
only  by  oral  tradition,  until  some  o£  fhe 
later  dreek  philosophera,  paiticularly  Ar- 
istotle, conunitted  them  to  writing  several 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  He  con- 
sidered water,  or  rather  fluidity,  the  ele- 
ment of  all  things,  and  that  every  natural 
object  had  its  peculiar  fluid  principle, 
which  contributed  to  its  preservation. 
He  taught  that  all  natural  phenomena  are' 
produced  by  the  condensation  and  rare- 
faction of  water,  and  are  resolvable  into 
this  element.  Earth  is  condensed  water ; 
air  is  rarefied  water ;  and  fire  rarefied  air. 
If  water  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  dead  matter,  but  as 
a  life-giving  principle,  which  he  also 
called  the  9o\u  of  the  toorU,  or  the  dimne 
princtpU.  When  he  taught  that  the  uni- 
verse was  pervaded  by  demons,  or  spirits, 
and  assigned  a  soul  to  inanimate  objects, 
he  meant  that  this  creative,  moving,  forming 
power,  was  necessarily  diffused  and  atwork 
throughout  the  universe,  as  an  essential 
property  of  the  original  principle.  This 
notion  also  served  to  connect  his  philo- 
sophical system  with  the  popular  religion ; 
but  he.  did  not  confound  these  demons^ 
'or  powers,  with  the  natural  objects  which 
they  governed.  The  philosophical  doc- 
Urines  of  Thales  are,  however,  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  written  memorials.  Among  his  max- 
ims, or  prudential  sayings,  is  the  cele- 
brated Tpi*(k  oMvmv  (Know  thyself).  The 
accounts  of  his  physical  and  astronomical 
knowledge  are  very  contradictory.  He 
is  said  to  have  first  divided  the  year  into 
365  days.  The  story  that  he  foretold  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  although  he  may  only 
have  indicated  the  year  of  its  occurrence, 
implies  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the 
solar  system  than  he  and  his  disciples 
appear,  from  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  have  pos- 
se«ed ;  that  is,  supposing  his  prediction 
to  have  been  founded  on  his  own  ob- 
servations and  calculation.  Jt  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  he  may  have  become 
acGjuainted  with  the  approach  of  an 
echpee  during  his  residence  in  Es^pt,  or 
through  his  connexions  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  skilful  astronomers,  or 
may  have  learned  some  mechanical 
method  of  calculating  it  At  any  rate,  it 
IS  worthy  of  4iote,  that  the  Ionic  school 
first  taught  that  the  stars  were  merely 
material  hodies,  and  not,  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  divine  beings. 


Thalia  ;  one  of  the  nme  Muses.  She 
was  venerated,  by  the  country  people,  as 
the  preserver  of  growing  plants,  and  the 
inventress  of  agriculture  and  arboriculture. 
She  was  also  the  Muse  of  comedy,  which 
had  its  origin  in  rural  usages,  and  is 
usually  represented  with  the  comic  mask 
(q.  v.)f  and  the  shepherd's  crook  (pedum) 
in  her  hand.  (See  Miists.)  One  of  the 
Graces  was  also  called  HioRa,  (See 
Graces,)  The  name  signifies,  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek,  Jhunshinfr,  hlooming. 

Thamas  Kouli  Khan.  (See  MMr 
Shah.) 

Thames  (anciently  Iktmesis)',  ariter  of 
England,  which  takes  its  source  in  the 
Cotswold  hills,  and  forms  a  stream  near 
Lechlade,  navigable  for  barges.  The  chief 
spring,  or  Thameshead,  is  about  three 
miles  fi^m  Cheltenham,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Oxford,  Dorchester,  Henley, 
Windsor,  Stained  Kingston,  Richmond, 
Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Battersea^West- 
minster,  London,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Gravesendf  Tilbury  Fort,  and  at  the  Nore 
joins  the  Medway,  and  enters  the  sea. 
The  tide  runs  as  far  up  as  Richmond, 
about  seventy  miles  fiiom  the  sea.  Large 
ships  of  war  can  go  up  to  Deptford ;  mer- 
chimt  ships  of  700  or  800  tons,  as  fiu-  as 
the  port  at  London.  The  canal  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  docks, 
and  other  great  works  connected  with  it, 
are  very  complicated  and  extensive.  The 
length  is  230  miles.  (For  an  account  of 
the  docks,  see  Docks^  and  Londofij  and 
for  the  Thames  tunnel,  the  article  Lon- 
don.) 

Thamtris,  or  Thamtilas  ;  a  celebrated 
Thracian  poet,  who  flourished  anterior  to 
Homer.  He  obtained  the  prize  for  sing- 
ing at  the  Pythian  games,  and  he  accom- 
panied himself  on  the  lyre.  Plato  sets 
him  by  the  side  of  Orpheus,  Olympus  and 
PhemiU3,  and  asserts  that  no  one  ever 
equalled  him  in  singing  or  in  playing  on 
the  flute  and  lyre,  and  that,  therefore, 
after  his  death,  his  soul  took  up  its  resi- 
dence, in  the  body  of  the  nightingale. 
Strabo  compares  him  to  Musbbus.  There 
ia  a  well-known  fable  of  his  having  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  contest  in  singing. 
The  latter  were  victorious,  and  punish^ 
his  audacity  by  depriving  him  of  his  sight, 
and  of  his  musical  talents,  and  breakmg 
his  lyre.  (Riadj  II,  595.)  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  inventor  of  the  Dorian  mode. 
None  of  his  productions  have  come  down 
to  us. 

Thane;  the  name  of  an  sncientrank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons. 
Skene  makes  the  thane  to  have  been  equal 
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in  dignity  to  an  earrs  son.  Camden 
says,  the  ihanes  were  only  dignified  by 
the  offices  which  they  bore.  Their  origin 
is  referred  to  Canute.  (See  Sword.)  A 
fireeman,  not  noble,  was  raised  to  the  lank 
of  a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  portion 
of  land,  by  making  three  voyages  at  sea, 
or  by  receiving  hdy  orders.  (See  the  ar- 
ticle Great  BrUam,  division  Civil  State,) 
Tbanet,  Isle  of  ;  a  district  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
the  river  Stour  on  the  south,  and  the 
Nethergong  on  the  west  It  extends 
about  nine  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
eight  firom  north  to  south.  The  soil  is 
dry ;  the  air  pure  and  bracing ;  and  the 
prospect  extensive,  comprehending  an 
expanse  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
fields,  and  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean, 
varied  with  the  sliippinff  continually  pass- 
ing and  repassbg.  The  towns  are  Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs,  all  fre- 
quented for  sea  bathing. 

Theano  ;  wife  of  Afetapontus,  king  of 
Icaria.  She  was  barren,  and,  her  hus- 
band being  greatly  desirous  of  having 
heirs,  she  presented  him  some  suppositi- 
tious children  as  her  ofispring.  She  after- 
wards actually  became  a  mother*,  and 
when  her  own  children  had  grown  up, 
she  persuaded  them  to  attempt  the  lives 
of  the  others,  while  engaged  in  the  chase. 
In  the  struggle,  however,  her  own  chil- 
dren were  slain,  and  Theano  died  of  de- 
spair. 

Theatines  ;  a  religious  order  of  regu- 
lar priests,  founded,  in  1524,  by  St.  Caie- 
tan  of  Thiene,  and  the  bishop  of  Chied 
(anciently  7%eat^  who  was  afterwards 
pope  Paul  IV.  They  bound  themselves, 
nesides  the  usual  monastic  vows  |q.  v.),  to 
preach  against  heretics,  to  take  cnarge  of 
the  cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  and 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Provi- 
dence, owning  no  property,  and  not  even 
collecting  ahns,  but  expecting  the  volun- 
tary gifb  of  the  charitable.  Some  of  their 
churches  and  altars  are  sumptuous.  In 
Italy,  and  panicularl^  in  Naples,  the  or- 
der is  numerous  and  influential ;  and  the 
bishops  are  chiefly  taken  from  their  num- 
ber. In  Spain  and  Poland,  it  has  also 
flourlslied  counderably ;  but  it  has  not  ex- 
tended much  in  other  countries.  (See  Ot' 
ders^  Religious.) 

Theatre  (Gcom  the  Gredb)  signified,  ori- 
nnally,  that  part  of  the  play-house  where 
uie  spectators  sat,  but  was  often  applied  to 
the  wh'>le  building.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  play-houses  were  the  chief 
public  edifices  next  to  the  temples :  they 


were  not  then  used  mei^ty  for  the  pur' 
pose  of  amusement,  but  the  exhibitions 
which  took  p)ace  in  them  had,  in  part,  a 
relinous  character.  Being  consecrated 
to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  they  were  often 
called  Dumyiaiany  or  Lmaan  theatres ;  the 
pieces  were  tenned  DunmaiaeOy  and  the 
actors  Dionysic  artists.  E^ery  considera- 
ble Greek  and  Roman  city  had  its  tliea- 
tre ;  but  at  first  the  dramas  (q.  v.),  and  the 
places  where  they  were  exhibited,  were 
equally  rude.  A  hut,  formed  without  art 
fiom  the  boughs  of  trees  (whence  the 
name  scene)y  was  the  stage,  where,  at  the 
leasts  of  Bacchus,  dithyrambics,  in  honor 
of  the  god,  were  sung  to  the  assembled 
multitude.  Thespis  (q.  v.)  wandered 
about  with  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  per- 
formed his  rude  plays.  Susarion  (563 
B.  C.)  exhibited  his  satirical  pieces  upon 
a  stage  of  boards ;  and  gradually  the  ge- 
nius of  Greece  produced  those  master- 
pieces of  architecture  whose  remains  we 
still  admire.  The  Romans,  their  imita- 
tors, surpassed  them  in  the  magnificence 
and  size  of  their  edified  The  first  stone 
theatres  were  built  in  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, in  Etruria  and  Lower  Italy}  and  at 
Adria,  an  Etruscan  colony,  the  remains 
of  a  theatre  are  found,  which  is  the  oldest 
known.  There  were,  likewise,  stone  the- 
atres in  Sicily  sooner  than  m  Greece ;  yet, 
in  the  seventieth  Olympiad  (500  B.  C), 
the  theatre  at  Athens  was  of  wood ;  but, 
as  it  fell  down  during  the  performance  of 
a  piece  of  Pratinas,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense multitude  assembled,  a  building  of 
stone  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Themis- 
tocli;d,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  in 
Greece,  was  called  the  theatre  qf  Bac 
chuSy  and  afterwards  served  as  a  model 
for  all  the  others.  ..The  common  form  of 
the  theatre  was  a  semicircle ;  that  of  the 
amphitheatre  an  ellipse.  The  Romans, 
likewise,  for  a  long  time,  had  only  wooden 
buildings  for  their  scenic  jepresentations. 
These,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  per* 
fbrmance  for  which  they  were  erected, 
were  taken  down :  there  was  merely  a 
stage  for  the  players;  the  spectators  were 
obliged  to  stand.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepi- 
dus  (died  13  R  C.)  first  built  a  theatre 
with  seats  for  the  spectators.  '  Soon  after, 
the  theatres  of  Scaurus  and  Curio  were 
erected,  which  were  distinguished  for 
their  size  and  splendor,  but  were  of  wood, 
and,  after  the  plays  were  over,  were  taken 
down.  The  tiieatre  of  Marcus  ^milius 
Scaurus,  a  contenapoiary  of  Cicero  and 
Cieaar,  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and 
so  large  that  it  would  contain  80,000  per* 
sons.    The  building  was  adorned  witb 
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360  columns,  placed  in  three  rows,  one 
over  the  other:  the  lower  row,  38  feet 
high,  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  3000  statues ;  the  second  row  was 
of  glass;  the  third  of  wood,  gilL  The 
theatre  of  Curio  Wos  movable,  and  was 
converted  Irom  two  theatres  into  an  am- 
phitheatre. Pompey  was  the  first  vyho 
erected  a  stone  theatre  in  Rome,  the 
remains,  of  which  now  compose  the  pal- 
ace UrsinL  It  was  built  afber  the  plan  of 
the  theatre  of  Mitylene,  and  was  finished 
under  Caligula.  It  held  40,000  persons. 
After  the  erection  of  this,  stone  theatres 
were  built,  not  merely  in  Rome,  but  also 
in  other  cities  of  the  Roman  government 
From  this  time,  also,  the  stages  were  cov- 
ered with  marble,  and  surrounded  with 
marble  columns.  At  Nero's  command  they 
were  covered  with  gold ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  theatre,  and  all  that  was  put  upon 
the  stage,  was  srilt,  or  adorned  with  gold, 
the  day  in  wnich  this  happened  was 
called  the  gUden,  Behind  the  stage,  in 
the  Roman  theatres,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  had  no  roof,  a  covered  colonnade 
was  erected,  for  the  shelter  of  spectators 
in  bad  weather.  This  was  also  the  case 
in  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  enclosed 
a  place  filled  with  trees  and  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  statues.  Some  time 
after  the  Punic  war,  Quintus  Catulus  in-  . 
troduced  into  Rome,  fi^m  C^ampania,  the 
custom  of  covering  the  theatre  and  the 
orchestra  with  a  cloth,  to  protect  the  per- 
sons present  from  the  weather.  The 
cloth  used  was  commonly  dyed  vrith  pur- 
ple and  other  rich  colors.  In  later  times, 
the  finest  and  most  costly  linen  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  Nero  even  appropriated  to 
thai  purpose  a  carpet,  adorned  with  gold, 
in  the  middle  of  which  his  image  was 
wrought,  surrounded  with  stars,  guiding 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  In  order  to*  lessen 
the  heat  caused  by  such  a  mass  of  spec- 
tators in  such  covered  theatres,  very  ex- 
pensive means  were  resorted  to.  Pom- 
pey caused  the  passages,  and  the  steps 
leading  to  the  seats,  to  be  moistened  with 
water.  Afterwards,  a  mixture  of  vnne 
and  water  was  used,  in  which  was  steeped 
the  best  Cilician  saftron,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  perfume.  This  was 
conducted  through  pipes,  concealed  in 
the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  was  raised 
by  pressure  to  the  highest  seats.  There' 
the  pipes  had  very  small  openings,, 
through  which  the  hquid  iBsued  m  a  fine 
rain,  and  difiused  coolness  through  the 
whole  theaire.  There  was  likewise  some- 
times a  balsam  mixed  with  the  viine ;  and 
frequently  the  slatiiei,  with  which  the 


theatre  was  ornamented,  were  employed 
in  sprinkling  it,  the^  being  made  hollow, 
and  the  wine  carried  through  them  in 
pipes.    The  theatres  Were  built,  whenever 
It  was  possible,  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  in  order  to  be  able,  conveniently,  to 
place  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  like  steps, 
one  above  another.     If  the  place  was 
level,  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  sup- 
port the  raised  seats  artificially.^   This 
was  less  frequently  done  in  the 'Greek 
theatres  than  in  the  Roman.    The  form 
of  the  building  wsa  a  semicircle,  the  ends 
of  which  were  somewhat  prolonged,  and 
were  connected  by  a  straight  part    It 
had  three  principal  parts :  1st,  the  thea- 
tre, properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  place 
for  the  spectators,  in  the  semicircle ;  2d, 
the  scene,  or  the  place  for  the  players,  in 
the  straight  part;  3d,  the  orchestra,  the 
place  extendmg  from  the  stage  to  the 
seats  of  the  spectators.    In  these  respects 
the  Grreek  and  Roman  theatres  were  es- 
sentially flJike.    But  they  differed  consid- 
^  erably  in  other  particulars.  (See  Orches- 
trOy  and  Proacmwrn.)    To  the  machinery, 
especially  the  Greek,  belongs,  Ist,  the  ma- 
chine, particularly  so  called,  at  the  left 
entrance  over  the  stage,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent, in  trairedy,  the  gods  and  heroes  hov- 
ering in  the  air;    9d,   the  theologeion, 
over  the  stage,  for  representing  the  gods 
in  Olympus;  3d,  the  crane,  which  was 
let  down  in  order  to  raise  a  person  quickly 
fi*om  the  stag^;  4th,  the  hanging  cords, 
to  support  the  gods  and  heroes  hovering 
in  the  air.    Other  machines  were  placed 
under  the  stage ;  as,  for  instance,  one  to 
elevate  it    Besides  the  theatres  already 
named,  the  principal  ones  of  antiquity 
were  those  at  Segestus,  Syracuse  and  Agy- 
rium.    The  beautiful  theatres  at  Corinth 
and  Sparta  (of  which  there  are  still  re- 
mains), and  at  Epidaurus  and  Megalopo- 
lis, upon  the  island  of  iEgina,  were  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  in  Greece.    Of 
that  at  Epidaurus,  extensive  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen.    Of  the  ancient  theatres  in 
the  Italian  cities,  we  mention  only  those 
discovered  in  modem  times  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  those  at  Iguvium 
in  Umbria,  at  Antioch  and    Pola.     In 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable,  besides  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  were  the  theatre  of 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  that  of  Marcellus, 
which  could  contain  22,(X)0  men.    In  the 
interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  the  theatres 
of  the  present  day  dififer  essentially  ftiom 
the  Greek  and  Roman. — ^Tfae  early  theat- 
rical representations    in   Germioiy  took 
place  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  build- 
mgs  not  specially  apim>priated  to  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  finest  of  the  present  theatres 
lit  Germany  are  that  at  Munich,  the  nevr- 
one  at  Berlin,  the  theatre  on  the  Wien,  in 
Vienna,  those  at  Carlsruhe  and  Darmstadt ; 
in  France,  the  tiUdtre  Franoaia^  and  that  at 
Bordeaux.  (See  Parts  ThieaJtrts,)  In  Italy, 
the  laraest  are  that  in  Naples  (San  Car- 
lo], in  Milan  (the  iS<;a2a)and  that  of  Turin. 
Tne  term  theahe  is  also  given  to  buildings 
for  the  delivery  of  anatomical  lectures,  ac- 
coni|)aniedt  with  dissections;  also  to  the 
body  of  pieces,  in  any  language,  written 
for  representation;  thus  we  say,  the 
French  theatre^  the  JEnglishiheatre,  &c. 
Thebaid,  or  Th£bais.  (See  SUOius.) 
Thebes;  an  ancient  city,  and  capital 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  about  260  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  Thebes  is  famous  as 
^  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates,"  tlie  theme 
and  admiration  of  ancient  poets  and  his- 
torians, the  wonder  of  traveUers — "  that 
venerable  city^"  in  the  language  of  doctor 
Pocock,  *^the  date  of  whqee  destruction  is 
older  than  the  foundation  of  other  cities, 
and  the  extent  of  whose  ruins,  and  the 
immensity  of  whose  colossal  fragments, 
still  offer  so  many  astonishing  objects,  that 
one  is  riveted  to  rhe  spot,  unable  to  decide 
whither  to  direct  the  step  or  fix  the  atten- 
tion.'' These  ruins  extend  about  eight 
miles  along  the  Nile,  from  each  bank  to 
the  sides  of  the  enclosing  mountains,  and 
describe  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  east- 
em  side  are  the  temples  of  Camac  and 
Luxor ;  and  on  the  western  side  are  the 
Memnonium,  or  palace  of  Memnon,  two 
colossal  statues^  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu. 
The  glory  of  Thebes  belongs  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic 
Listory;  It  is  recorded  only  in  the  dim 
li{[hts  of  poetry  and  tradition,  which 
might  be  suspectdd  of  fable,  did  not  such 
mighty  witnesses  remain  to  their  truth. 
At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Mem- 

?his  had  supplanted  Thebes;  and  the 
tolemies  afterwards  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Alexandria.  Strabo  and  Di- 
odorus  described  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  Diospolis^  and  gave  such  magnificent 
descriptions  of  its  monuments  as  caused 
the  fiaelity  of  those  writers  to  be  called  in 
question,  till  the  observations  of  modem 
travellers  proved  their  accounts  to  havA 
fallen  short  of  the  reality.  At  present,  its 
site  presents  onl^  a  few  scattered  villages, 
X  consisting  of  miserable  cottages,  built,  in 
the  courts  of  the  temples.  The  ancient 
stnicrures,  however,  remain  in  a  state  of 
wonderful  preservation.  Almost  the  whole 


extent  of  eight  miles  along  the  river  is 
covered  with  magnificent  portals,  obelisks, 
decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  sculp- 
ture, forests  of  colunms,  and  long  avenues 
of  colossal  suttues.  The  largest  of  these 
temple^  and  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  that  at 
Camac,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dipspo- 
lis.  Diodorus  describes  it  as  thirteen  sta- 
dia (about  one  and  a  half  mile)  in  circum- 
ference, which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
observation  of  Denon.  It  has  twelve 
principal  entrances ;  and  the  body  of  the 
temple,  which  is  preceded  by  a  largn 
court,  consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  por- 
tico, the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one 
hundred  thirty-four  columns,  some  twen- 
ty-six, others  thirty-four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence: four  beautiful  obelisks  then  mark 
the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  which  consists 
of  three  apartments,  built  entirely  of  gran- 
ite. About  one  and  a  fourth  mile  above 
Camac  is  the  village  anc^  temple  of  Lux- 
or. This  temple,  though  not  of  such 
vast  dimensions  as  that  of  Camac,  is  in  a 
superior  style  of  architecture,  and  in  more 
complete  preservation.  The  entrance  is 
thought  to  surpass  every  thing  else  that 
E^gypt  presents.  In  front  are  the  two 
finest  obelisks  in  the  world,  formed  of 
rose-colored  granite,  and  rising,  as  DenoD 
supposes,  after  allowing  for  the  portion 
buried  in  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet  But  the  object  which  most  attracts 
attention  consists  in  the  sculptures  which  . 
cover  the  east  wing  of  the  northern  fi*ont. 
They  contain,  on  a  great  sctde,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  victory,  gained  by  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  over  their 
Asiatic  enemie&  The  number  of  human 
figures  introduced  amounts  to  1500,  50O 
on  foot  and  1000  in  chariots.  The  Mem- 
nonium (see  Memnon),  and  the  temple  of 
Medmet  Abu,  are  objects  of  great  interest^ 
both  for  the  graiideurof  their  architecture 
and  tiie  richness  and  variety  of  their 
sculptures.  The  tomb  of  Osymandyas^ 
the  temple  of  Isis,  the  labyrintb,  and  the 
catacombs,  also  lie  on  the^vestero  side  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  interior  of  the  rnoun^ 
tains  which  rise  behind  these  monuments 
are  found  objects  less  magnificent  and 
imposmg  indeed,  but  not  less  interesting 
— the  t6rabs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  opened  by  Belzoni,  and 
were  found  in  a  state  of  great  preservation^ 
with  mummies  in  the  sarcophagi,  as  well 
as  dispersed  through  the  ehaml%r&  Tho 
coloskod  statues  have  excited  gr^at  admira- 
tion. The  largest  has  been  bn^en  off  at 
the  waist,  and  the  upper  part  laid  pros- 
trate on  the  back.  It  measures  six  feet 
and  ten  inches  over  the  fironti  and  lizty* 
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two  feet  round  the  shoulders.  Two  other 
colossal  statues,  about  fifty  feet  high,  are 
seated  on  the  plain.  Champollion  (Precis 
du  Sifsthne  Iniroglypkique)  has  decipher- 
ed many  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  rums. 
That  the"  magnificent  ruins  of  Carnac, 
Luxor  and  M^inet  Abu  are  the  remains 
of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  earliest 
capital  of  the  world,  cannot  be  doubted. 
According  to  the  measurement  made  by 
ihe  French,  the  distance  of  these  ruins 
from  the  sea  on  the  north  amounts  to 
680,000  metres  (850  miles),  and  from  El- 
ephantine on  the  south  to  180,000  metres 
(2S5  miles),  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  6800  and  1800  stadia  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  9).  Without  including  the  Hippo- 
drome and  Medamud  (an  Arab  village), 
the  circumference  of  the  niins  is  arout 
15,000  metres,  agreeing  with  the  140  sta- 
dia (17i  miles)  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
(i,  4^)  as  the  cL  cumference  of  Thebes. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
city,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  foundation, 
is  unknown.    TkA<t  of  the  Greeks  is, 

SThapB,  derived  firom  the  Egyptian  Thhn- 
(the  city);  and  the  ^To-Jmrnon  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  DiospoHs  of  the  Greeks,  are 
mere  translations  of  the  Egyptian  Thbaki' 
antqri^^amoun  (city  of  the  Most  High}^— 
See  Chanioollion,  EgypU  sous  Us  Pha- 
ra&M,  i,  21o ;  and  liie  great  work  of  the 
French  covemment,  Descrhtion  de 
V^ypte  (13  vols.,  folio,  25,  8vo.). 

THEBES  {Onfiai) ;  the  caf^ital  of  BcoOtia, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  Epam- 
inondas  and  Pelopidas.  It  was  situated 
on  an  elevated  level,  on  which  were  the 
sources  of  the  Dirce  and  Ismenus.  Cad- 
mus, leading  thither  a  Phoenician  colony, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  by  bnild- 
ing  the  citadel  called  Cadmea  (B.C.  1500). 
Amphion  built  the  city  arouna  it,  and  en- 
closed it  vnth  a  wall,  having  seven  gates, 
which  he  called  from  the  names  of  his 
seven  daughters  by  Niobe.  The  circuit 
of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  ahnost 
seventy  stadia.  The  environs  were  adorn- 
ed with  meadows  and  gardens.  To  the 
east  was  the  celebrated  fountain  CEdipo- 
dia,  in  which  (Edipus  purified  himself 
after  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  city, 
once  the  first  in  Greece,  contained  many 
splendid  temples  and  public  buildings, 
with  numerous  statues.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  (viii,  33, 1),  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel  and  the  few  houses  contain- 
ed in  it,  it  was  merely  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  Thebon  goveminent  was  at  fuvt 
monarchical,  and  three  dynasties  suc- 
oessiyely  oecupied  the  throne:   1.   the 


Gadmeans,  the  deacendants  of  Cadmnt^ 
till  Autesion;  2.  the  tliree  Sparti,  Am- 
phion and  Zethus,  during  the  minority  of 
Laius,  and  Creon  between  Laius  and 
(Edipus ;  3.  the  Boeotians,  or  last  kings. 
The  sons  of  (Edipus,  Eteocles  (q.  v.|  and 
Polynices,  fell  in  single  combat,  eacn  by 
the  hand  of  the  other,  after  the  latter  had 
called  in  the  Ar;nves  to  his  assistance. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  during  whose  minority  his 
great  uncle  Creon  acted  as  regenL  The 
Argives,  who  still  continued  the  war, 
were  all  slain  except  Adrastus,  at  whose 
suit  Theseus  marched  against  Creon,  slow 
him,  and  compelled  the  Thebans  to  suffer 
the  burial  of  the  Argives,  which  they  had 
hitherto  prevented.  The  sons  or  grand- 
sons (Epigoni)  of  the  slaughtered  princiiS^ 
ten  years  later,  revenged  the  death  or 
their  ancestors.  The  war  called  the 
**  expedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes," 
and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  are  celebrated 
in  the  early  Grecian  annals.  Led  by 
Alcmson  and  Thersander,  the  Epigoni 
(q.  V.)  conquered  and  destroyed  Thebes 
(about  1215  B.  C),  and  out  to  death,  or 
drove  out,  Laodamas.  When  Xanthus, 
the  last  kinff  of  the  Thebans,  fell  in  single 
combat  with  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens, 
a  democratical  form  of  government  was 
substituted  forthemonarchmal  in  Thebeft 
(about  1126  B.  C.I  Thebes  now  aspired, 
m  rivalry  with  Athens  and  Sparta,  to  ob- 
tain the  supremacy  in  Greece.  But  the 
inactivity  of  the  Tliebans,  and  their  per- 
fidious leagues  with  the  Persians,  ob- 
stnicted  tlie  growth  of  their  power.  Their 
Boeotian  towns  fell  off,  and  an  alliance 
with  Sparta,  concluded  with  the  design  of 
recovering  their  former  ascendency  in 
Boeotia,  proved  inefiectual.  Athens  took 
the  Boeotians  under  her  protection,  and 
Thebes  lost  her  dominion  over  Boeotia, 
which  now  became  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians. In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Thebans  rendered  tiie  most  important 
services  to  the  Spartans ;  and  they  were 
successful  in  several  subseoiient  wars 
against  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  Phoebi- 
das,  the  Spartan  commander,  finally  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Cadmea,  and  the 
aristocratical  party  in  Thebes  gained  the 
upper  hand.  All  sorts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  were  committed,  until  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  headed  a  conspiracy 
which  put  an  end  to  the  t3rranny  oy  the 
death  of  the  tyrants  (B.  C.  378).  Those 
two  chiefs  were  therefore  named  Boeo- 
tarchs  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  Spartan  Cleombrotus  invaded  Boeo- 
tia for  the  purpose  of  punbhing  the  au- 
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chonB  of  ihis  revoliitioti ;  and  Athens, 
although  it  had  favored  the  conspiracy, 
abandoned  the  Thebaus ;  but  f  elopidas, 
to  excite  the  Athenians  against  Sparta, 
instigated  Sphodrias,  who  had  been  left 
10  conimana  of  the  Spartan  forces  by 
Cleombrotus,  to  attack  the  Athenian  port 
Piraeus.  He  was  repulsed,  and  Athens 
immediately  declai^d  war  against  Sparta. 
The  allies  now  gained  several  victories ; 
but  Athens  finally  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Lacedeemonians,  under  the  me- 
diation of  Persia.  Thebes,  nevertheless, 
continued  the  war,  to  preser\'e  Bceotia, 
and  gained  those  brilliant  victories  under 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  which  sud- 
denly raised  her  above  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Nearly  all  of  the  Pelmionnesians 
took  part  against  Sparta,  and  formed  alli- 
ances with  Thebes.  The  Persians  and 
Athenians  now  joined  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  were  unable  to  effect  much ;  and 
the  war  continued  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted success  on  the  side  of  the  Tliebans 
till  the  battfe  of  Mantinea  (B.  C.  363),  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  A  general 
])eace  was  then  negotiated  by  the  media- 
tion of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  each  party 
was  left  in  possession  of  its  own  territory. 
Thebes,  although  for  some  time  still  for- 
midable, now  besan  to  decKne.  In  the 
sacred  war  (so  called  because  it  was  un- 
dertaken on  account  of  the  alleged  en- 
croachments of  the  Phocensians  on  the 
possessions  of  the  Dtslphic  temple,  and 
during  which  they  stormed  and  plundered 
the  temple],  in  which  all  the  Grecian 
states  finally  became  involved,  Thebes 
took  ijart  agunst  Phocis  (354  B.  CX  and 
subseiquentiy  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks, 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Afler  the 
battle  of  Cheronaea,  it  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  recall 
the  exiles.  After  PhiWs  death,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Thebes,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  drive  the  Macedoni- 
ans f/om  the  Cadmea.  But  Alexander 
hastened  to  their  relief,  captured  and  de- 
strojjred  f  B.  C.  335)  the  city,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes ;  but 
it  never  recovered  its  former  importance. 
In  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  it  joined  the  latter 
out  of  ffraiitude  to  Athens,  and  was  se- 
verely chastised  by  the  Romans.  From 
this  time,  the  Thebans  disappear  more 
and  more  from  history.  In  its  most  flour- 
nbing  period,  Theb«B  was  a  very  pop- 
ulous city.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
Adieus,  were  divided  into  three  classes — 


citizens,  strangjers  and  slaves.  The  city 
was,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  head  of  Bce- 
otia, and  was  the  losing  power  in  a  con- 
federacy composed  of  several  Boeotian 
cities.  Public  affairs  were  discussed  by 
the  four  councils  of  the  four  districts  into 
which  Bceotia  was  divided,  and  which, 
together,  chose  Eleven  Boeotarchs,  and  de- 
cided in  a  general  council  conjposed  of 
delegates  from  each  town.  The  latter  as- 
sembly convened  at  Thebes.  The  city 
had  its  own  senate:  the  command,  in 
war,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  intrusted  to  the  Boeotarchs  and  po- 
lemarchs,  who  were  chosen  annually. 
Merchants  and  mechanics  could  become 
citizens,  but  could  not  hold  office.  Chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  supported  by  their 
parents  were  not,  as  in  other  Grecian  cit- 
ies, exposed,  but  sold  to  some  wealthy 
citizen  as  slaves.  The  Boeotian  cities 
often  attempted  to  dissolve  their  connex- 
ion with  Thebes,  and  render  themselves 
independent,  but  rarely  with  success. 

Theft.    (See  Larceny.) 

Theism.    (See  Deism.) 

Thelluson,  Peter ;  a  native  of  Geneva, 
descended  from  an  ancient  femily  of 
French  Protestants,  who  settled  as  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  acquired  an  hn- 
mense  fortune.  He  died  at  his  seat  at 
Plastow,  in  Kent,  July  21,  1797.  The 
testamentary  disposition  which  pe  made 
of  his  property  was  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. To  his  widow  and  children  (three 
sons  and  three  daughters)  he  bequeathed 
about  JC100,0<K),  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  more  than  £tJO0,00O,  he  left 
to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives 
of  his  three  sons,  and  the  lives  of  their 
sons ;  then  the  estates  durected  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  produco  of  the  accumu- 
lating fund,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest 
male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  with 
benefit  of  survivorship.  This  singular  will, 
beinff  contested  by  the  heirs  at  law,  was 
finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
house  of  lords,  June  25, 1805.  Ir,  however, 
occasioned  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  tlie  39th  and  40th  of  George  III, 
cap.  98,  restraining  the  power  of  devising 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation, 
to  tA'enty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the 
testator.  In  case  there  should  be  no  such 
heir  as  the  devisee  described  in  the  will, 
the  accumulated  property  is  to  be  added 
to  the  sinking  fiind. 

Trems,  in  music,  is  a  series  of  notes 
which  IS  taken  as  the  text  of  a  new  coin- 
position. 

Tbemts,  goddess  of  order  among  tile 
Greeks,  was  the  daughter  of  CkBlus  and 
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Terra  (Heaven  aod  Earth);  according  to 
some,  of  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  Jupiter  was 
iuflamed  by  her  charms ;  and,  although 
flhe  for  a  lohg  time  avoided  his  embraces, 
her  footsteps  finally  betraved  her  near 
Ichnse,  in  Macedonia,  and  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  god  of  gods.  She  bore  him 
the  Hours  and  tlie  Fates  (Parcse) ;  and  her 
daughter  Dice  (see  Hoiurs),  the  goddess  of 
jucitice,  is  often  confounded  with  her. 
According  to  Honier,  she  dwelt  in  Olym- 
pus, and  attended  to  the  jnst  distribution 
of  food  at  meals,  and  to  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  order.  Or- 
Cheus  (Hymn  Ixxviii)  sings  of  her:  the 
lack-^yed  goddess  first  presided  over  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  delivered  oracles  to 
the  gods:  she  taught  Apollo  right  and 
justice :  she  instructed  mortals  in  Uie  holy 
rites  of  Bacchus:  from  her  come  all  the 
mysteries  and  divine  worship.  It  was 
Themis  who  warned  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
not  to  marry  Thetis.  According  to  Ho- 
mer, she  sits  by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  and 
converses  with  him. 
Ter-irisTO.  (See  Mhamas.) 
Thehistocles,  a  Giecian  commander, 
was  bom  at  Athens  (B.  C.  514),  and  earlv 
displayed  a  remarkable  energy  of  mind. 
He  piud  little  regard  to  morals  and  to  the 
fine  ans,  which  formed  the  chief  objects 
of  attention  in  the  education  of  the  Athe- 
nians, but  eagerly  studied  the  political 
sciences.  Love  of  glory  was  his  ruling 
passion.  After  the  victory  at  Marathon, 
ne  was  observed  to  be  peculiarly  thought- 
fill  ;  add,  on  being  asked  the  reason,  he 
replied,  ''The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
not  let  me  sleep."  His  conduct  was  mark- 
ed by  many  extravagances  and  excesses ; 
and,  in  order  to  acquire  notoriety,  he  ex- 
hibited public  spectacles,  and  exceeded 
his  means  in  his  expenditures.  The  Athe- 
nians were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  aristocratical  and  the  demo- 
cradcal.  Themistocles  courted  the  favor 
of  the  latter,  while  Aristides  (q.  v.)  was 
connected  with  the  former.  His  supple- 
ness, and  his  ability  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  soon  gained  him  great 
reputation;  but  his  fame  was  less  pure 
than  that  of  Aristides,  and  his  patriotism 
was  weaker  than  his  ambition.  Although 
the  Persians  had  been  repulsed  by  their 
defeat  at  Marathon,  Themistocles  foresaw 
that  they  would,  nevertheless,  renew  the 
war;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans to  apply  the  product  of  their  silver 
mines,  wnich  had  previously  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  citizens,  to  the  augment- 
ation of  their  navy.  During  the  exile  of 
Aristides,  Themistocles  enjoyed  the  great- 


est influence  ip  Athens.  Three  yean 
afterwards,  Xerxes  renewed  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and 
summoned  the  (jfreeks  to  submit  to  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Themistocles  hi- 
stigated  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the 
Grecian  interpreter  who  bore  diis  mes- 
sage ;  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  nrst  Persian  invasion, 
that  an  act  of  this  kind  was  committed. 
Themistocles  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  for- 
get their  domestic  divisions,  and  to  unite 
m  opposition  to  the  common  enemy. 
He  prevailed  upon  Epicydes,  whose  nom- 
ination to  the  [K)8t  of  commander-in-chief 
had  been  procured  by  intrigue,  to  resign 
that  place  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ob- 
tained his  own  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand. His  advice  to  occupv  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  (see  ThermopyuBj  and  Leon- 
idds)  was.  however,  neglected,  and  Bceo- 
tia  was  soon  entirely  overrun  by  the  ene- 
my, who  immediately  began  to  advance 
upon  Athens.  In  this  emergency,  The- 
mistocles, supported  bv  the  reply  of  the 
Delphic  oracl^  which  had  been  consulted 
at  ins  suggestion,  proposed  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  convey  their  women  and  chil- 
dren to  places  of  securitv,  abandon  their 
city  to  the  Persians,  and  that  all  wlio  were 
rjipable  of  bearing  arms  should  take  to  their 
ships.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to, 
and  all  the  exiles,  among  whom  was 
Aristides,  were  recalled.  The  latter  now 
gave  his  support  to  his  former  rival.  The 
command  or  the  allied  fleet,  though  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Athenian  ships,  was  in- 
trust^ to  Eufybiades,  a  Spartan.  The 
latter,  rendered  insolent  by  his  elevation, 
threatened  to  strike  Themistocles,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  expression  which  fell 
from  him.  while  consulting  concerning 
the  plan  of  operations :  *^  Strike,  but  hear,'' 
replied  Themistocles,  calmly;  and  Eu- 
ryoiades  listened  to  his  arguments,  and 
adopted  his  proposition.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  was  the  batde  of 
Salamis  (B.  C.  480),  in  which  the  Persian 
fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and 
Greece  was  saved.  The  chief  glory  of 
this  victory  is  due  to  Themistocles,  who, 
before  and  during  the  battle,  displayed 
not  less  valor  than  prudence  and  genius 
for  command.  He  now  advised  the  allies 
to  ^il  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  had  con- 
structed there,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians.  His  advice  was 
not  followed,  fix>m  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  driving  an  enemy,  still  formi- 
dable by  his  nuinbers,  to  despair.  The- 
mistocles, however,  sent  word  to  Xerzei 
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that  the  Greeks  meditated  the  destruction 
of  the  bridse,  and  thus  hastened  his  re- 
treat out  of  Greece.  Artifice  and  cun- 
ning, which  now  too  often  displayed 
themselves  in  acts  of  injustice,  were  loid- 
ing  traits  in  his  character.  While  he  be- 
ai^ed  Andros,  he  extorted  contributions 
of  money  from  the  neighboring  islands, 
b^  threats  of  invasion,  and  ap|{lied  it  to 
his  own  purposes.  Another  time,  while 
he  lay  with  a  fleet  at  Pegasa,  in  Masnesia, 
he  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  he 
had  a  proposition  to  make  to  them,  the 
execution  of  which  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  state,  but  that  he  could 
not  (kliver  it  in  public  Aristides  was 
therefore  sent  to  receive  it  in  private.  He 
declared  to  the  citizens  that  the  project 
of  Themistocles  was  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous,  but  was  equally  unjust; 
and  it  was  therefore  voted  not  to  adopt  it 
The  plan  of  Themistocles  was  to  bum  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  except  those  of  the 
Athenians,  and  thus  to  give  Athens  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  victory  of 
Salamis  had  raised  the  fame  of  The- 
mistocles throughout  all  Greece  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  hie  services  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewarded,  not  only  by 
his  native  city,  but  by  the  other  states. 
Afler  Athens  was  rebuilt,  Themistocles 
proposed  that  all  the  citizens  should  be 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  eovemment, 
and  that  the  archons  should  be  chosen 
fbom  the  whole  body  of  the  people  with- 
out distinction,  lliis  proposition  was 
adopted ;  but  his  plan  or  fortifying  Ath- 
ens, so  as  to  render  it  secure  against  sur- 
prise, although  received  with  favor  bv  the 
Athenians,  aroused  the  jealou^  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  accordmgly  op- 
posed the  desi^,  under  the  pretext  that, 
if  it  should  agam  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  it  would  serve  as  a  strong-hold 
from  which  they  would  be  able  to  con- 
quer all  the  other  Grecian  states.  The- 
mistocles was  sent  to  Sparta  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  on  this  matter.  By  vari- 
ous deuiys  and  artfVil  evasions,  be  contriv- 
ed to  protract  the  final  decision  so  long, 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled,  by  great 
exertions,  to  complete  their  walls  before 
the  Spartans  were  aware  of  it  He  then 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  maintained 
that  whatever  was  advantageous  to  one's 
country  was  just  It  was  by  his  influence, 
also,  that  the  Pineus,  the  principal  port 
of  Athens,  was  constructed,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  city  by  the  Long  Walls. 
While  Themistocles  was  thus  acquiring 
the  gratitude  of  his  countiy,  he  drew  up- 
on himself  the  hatred  of  the  Spartans, 
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not  only  on  aoeount  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  practised  upon  them,  but 
also  by  his  obstructing  their  project  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  or  the  Gre- 
cian states.  The^r  had  proposed  that  all 
of  those  states  which  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  Persian  war  should  be  excluded 
firom  the  Amphictyonic  council.  The- 
mistocles perceived  that  this  measure,  by 
excluding  Thebes,  Argoe,  and  other  pow- 
erful cities,  from  the  Grecian  confedeiacv, 
would  give  Sparta  the  ascendency.  He 
succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption ;  and 
the  Lacediemonians  therefore  leagued 
themselves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens,  to 
effect  his  overthrow.  His  own  manners 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate 
his  enemies,  and  he  was  banished  fh>m 
Athens  (B.  C.  471)  by  the  ostracism. 
While  in  exile  at  Argoa,  Pausanias,  the 
Spartan,  communicat^  to  him  a  j^t 
against  the  freedom  of  Greece,  in  the 
hope  that  Themistocles,  under  existing 
circumstances,  would  be  induced  to  &vor" 
it  But  he  rejected  the  proposition,  with- 
out, however,  betraying  Pausanias,  afler 
whose  death  the  letters  of  Themistocles 
were  found,  which  proved  that  the  sub 
had  been  discussed  between  them. 
Lacedsmonians  accordingly  accused  him 
to  the  Athenians  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspimcy;  and  he  was  summoned 
by  the  latter  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
presence  of  the  Grecian  states.  Fearing 
the  result  of  such  an  investigation,  The- 
mistocles retired  to  Corcyra,  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  he  had  rendered  impor- 
tant services.  Not  fueling  secure  here, 
he  withdrew  to  Epirus,  and  afterwards 
sought  the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly 
offended.  To  assure  himself  a  fiiendfy 
reception,  he  seized  an  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the 
household  gods  of  Admetus,  with  the 
king's  son  in  his  arms.  But  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spartans  pursued  him  even 
here.  They  threatened  to  make  war  up- 
on Admetus,  if  he  should  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  traitor,  as  they  termed  Themisto- 
cles. Admetus  therefore  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  sent  him  to  a  port  on 
the  it^gean  sea,  whence,  after  several  ad- 
ventures, he  reached  Asia  in  safety,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court  A 
price  of  200  talents  bad  been  set  on  his 
need  by  the  king  Artaxerxes  Longiina- 
nus ;  but  he  procured  access  to  Artaxerx- 
es, and  received  himself  the  200  talents 
which  had  been  oflered  for  his  head,  with 
the  promise  of  creater  rewards,  in  case  he 
would  give  inmrmatMn  concerning  tha 
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of  Greece.  The  discourse  which 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  lung 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  letter  to  Arta- 
xerXes.  which  is  attributed  to  him,  are 
undoubtedly  spurious.  He  asked  for  time 
to  leani  the  Persian  language ;  ana,  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  he  was  abfo  to  ^pear  at 
the  royal  court  like  a  native.  His  address 
and  talents  sained  him' the  favor  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  The  close  of  his  life 
IS  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Plutarch  re- 
lates that,  an  insurrection  having  been  ex- 
cited in  Egypt  against  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, by  tne  intrigues  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, Artaxerxes  prepued  to  send  an  army 
against  Greece,  ana  called  upon  Themis- 
tocles  to  fulfil  his  previous  promises  of 
assistance;  and  that,  to  avoid  bearing 
arms  against  his  country,  Themistocles, 
afler  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and 
bade  his  friends  ferewell,  took  poison  at 
Magnesia  (B.  C.  449),  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Thucydides  merely  says 
that  he  died  of  a  disease.  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  have  each  left  us  a  life 
of  him.  The  twenty-one  letters  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  (edited  by  Sch6t- 
ten,  1710,  and  by  Bremer,  1776)  are 
proved  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  to  be  spurious. 

Th^aad,  Louis  Jacques,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  was  bom  in  1777,  at  Loupti^re, 
near  Nogent  sur  Seine.  He  early  applied 
himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istiy,  and  to  makmg  experiments,  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  chemical  teacher 
in  the  principal  public  laboratories  of 
Paris,  and  at  tne  polytechnic  school  He 
also  contributed  to  various  scientific  jour- 
nals, and,  by  that  means,  widely  extended 
his  reputation.  When  he  was  twenty^x, 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  college  of  France,  and,  not  lon^  afler, 
was  received  into  the  institute,  m  the 
place  ci  Foureroy.  He  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  ana  ingenuity 
in  conducting  experiments.  His  worlcs 
are  Reckerches  physico-chimiquet  (2  vols., 
1816),  and  TraUi  iUmadaxrt^  thionmu  tt 
pratique  (4  vols.,  1818;  5th  ed.,  1»27,  6 
vols.]^  He  ifli  also  author  of  numerous  trea- 
tises in  the  Annaks  dt  Chimit^  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arcueil, 
and  is  likewise  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jofimud  dt  Phuique,  At  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X,  he  was  created 
baron. 

Theobald,  Louis,  a  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  the  author  of  various  works,  crit- 
icd,  poetical  and  dramatic,  but  merits  re- 
memnranoe  only  as  a  commentator  on 


Shakspeare,  being  the  first  who  propeily 
referred  to  the  books  and  learning  of  that 
freeit  dramatist's  time.  After  publishing, 
m  1796,  a  work  entitled  Shaklspeare  Re- 
stored, he  gave  an  edition  of  that  author, 
which  immediately  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  that  of  Pope,  from  whom,  although 
in  correspondence  with  him,  he  conceal- 
ed his  design ;  hence  his  place  as  the  hero 
of  ^e  Dunciad.  Besides  twenty  dramat- 
ic pieces  written  bv  himself  he  produced 
on  the  stage,  in  1720,  a  tragedv  entided 
the  Double  Falsehood,  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  Shakspeare,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Farmer,  beJongs  to 
Shirley.    He  died  in  1744. 

Theochact  (f\rom  dax,  God,  and  Kfotatf 
power)  is  that  government  of  which  the 
chief  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  God  himself 
and  the  laws  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  priests,  in  such  a  government,  are  the 
promulgators  and  expounders  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  the  representatives  of  the 
invinble  Ruler,  who,  however,  can  also 
call  other  persons  to  this  dignity.  (See 
Hebrews^  and  Moses,)  In  early  periods,  in 
which  belief  predominates  over  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  theocracy  will  often  en- 
joy more  authority  than  other  forms  of 
government  The  human  and  divine  are 
yet  mixed^  and  the  law  is  considered  as 
sent  from  above. 

Theocritus,  the  chief  of  pastoral  poets, 
was  bom  at  Syracuse,  and  flourished 
about  B.  C.  280.  Having  gone  to  Egypt, 
he  was  treated  with  mucn  distinction  nv 
Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  Hiero  II,  on  account  of  some 
oftensive  expressions.  We  have  under 
his  name  thirty  idyls,  or  pastoral  poems, 
of  which,  however,  several  are  probably 
by  other  authors.  Although  he  is  one  of 
the  oldest  idyllic  poets  whose  works  are 
known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manlier,  which 
originated,  and  was  carried  to  peifeclion, 
in  Sicilv.  Most  of  his  idyls  have  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  consist  of  the  alternate 
responses  of  musical  shepherds.  Writing 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  simplici^  of  rural  life,  his 
language  is  strong  and  harmonious.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  (which  are 
usually  joined  vrith  those  of  Moschus  and 
Bion)  are  Reiske*s  (Leipsic,  1765),  War- 
ton's  (Oxford,  1770, 2  vols.,  4to.),  Valke- 
naert  (Leyden,  1773, 1779, 1781  or  1810), 
Kiessling's    (Leipsic,    1819),    Scheefo^ 

i  1809— 1812).    Elton's  Specimens  of  the 
Classic  Poets  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1814) ---- 
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trandatioiMi  from  Theocritus  m  Englisli 
verse. 

Thsodicaa  (from  ecof,  God,  and  6iKaiowy 
Ijicknowledge  as  right, vindicate);  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Deity  in  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  world,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  human  wilL  The  word  is  not  ha|>- 
py,  as  Godtioes  not  need  a  defence :  a  the- 
odicsea  is  rather  a  defence  of  theism 
against  atheism,  which  Leibnitz  first  un- 
dertook on  a  broad  scale,  by  publishing, 
in  French,  in  1710,  hisEasatde  Theodtc^e 
(Elssay  towards  a  Theodicsa),  respecting 
the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
work  Leibnitz,  maintained  the  notion  that 
God  had  chosen,  among  all  possible 
worlds,  the  most  perfect  This  was  called 
cptimism  (q.  v.],  and  gave  rise  to  much 
aucussion  until  the  second  half  of  the 
ei|(hteenth  century.  Voltaire  attacked  it 
with  the  weapons  of  wit  in  his  Ccmdidt. 
Plato,  8l  Auffusdne,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and,  among  later  writers,  particularly 
Campanella,  have  attempted  to  recx^ncile 
human  liberty  and  evil  with  the  power 
and  holiness  of  God.  J.  J.  Wagner  has 
published  a  new  Theodicea  (Bamberg, 
1809|.  Every  theodiceea  must  lead  to 
teleology,  (q,  v.) 

Thkodolitx«  This  instrument  serves 
to  measure  angles  between  heavenly 
bodies,  as  well  as  objects  on  the  earth, 
widi  great  accuracy.  The  theodolite  con- 
sists of  two  concentric  horizontal  circles, 
the  inner  of  which  has,  at  the  ends  of  one 
of  its  diameters,  two  jierpendicular  col- 
mnns,  on  which  rests  the  horizontal  axis 
of  a  small  meridian  telescope.  The  ver- 
nier (q.  V.)  of  the  inner  circle  is  made  fast 
to  an  arbitrary  division  line  of  the  outer 
one,  and  both  circles  are  moved  together 
with  the  telescope,  until  the  object  sought 
for  appears  in  its  field.  The  outer  circle 
is  now  fixed,  and  the  inner  one  is  turned 
round,  until  the  telescope  strikes  the  sec- 
ond object,  whose  angular  distance  from 
the  first  is  to  be  measured.  The  inner 
circle  is  now  festened  to  the  outer,  and, 
by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw,  the 
thread  of  the  telescope  is  brought  exactly 
upon  the  object.  The  arc  which  the 
vernier  of  the  inner  circle  has  described 
on  the  outer  one,  now  measures  the  angle 
which  the  two  objects  make  at  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  two  circles.  Of  late, 
several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
•this  instrument 

Theodora  ;  empress  of  the  East,  the 
wife  of  Justinian,  nmous  for  her  b^uty, 
intrigues,  ambition,  and  talents.  Her 
fether  was  the  keeper  of  the  beasts  fer 


public  spectacles  at  Coostantinople,  and 
she  herself  was  a  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
and  a  courtesan  notorious  for  her  con- 
tempt of  decency,  before  her  elevation  to 
the  throne.  Justinian  saw  her  on  the 
stage,  and  made  her  his  mistress  during 
the  reign  of  his  uncle  Justin,  whose  con- 
sent he  at  length  obtained  for  his  mar- 
ria^  with  Theodora ;  and  a  Roman  law, 
which  prohibited  the  marriage  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire  with  actresses, 
was  repealed  in  her  fiivor.  She  was 
crovnied  with  Justinian  in  527 ;  and  the 
death  of  Justin  shortly  after  left  her  in 
possession  of  sovereign  authority,  tlirough 
the  blind  partiality  and  weakness  of  her 
imperial  consort  She  made  use  of  the 
power  she  had  attained  to  raise  firom  ob- 
scurity her  friends  and  fiivorites,  and 
to  avenge  herself  on  her  enemies.  Ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  she  continued  to 
indulge  herself  in  the  most  degrading 
sensuality  after  she  became  empress; 
and  if  the  disgusting  detail  which  he 
gives  of  her  crimes  is  to  be  believed, 
seldom,  indeed,  has  a  brothel  been  dis- 
graced by  scenes  of  more  infimious  prof- 
ugacy  than  those  exhibited  in  the  palace 
of  Theodora.  With  all  her  faults,  how- 
evelr,  this  %vonian  displayed  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  danger;  for  in  the  alarniing 
sedition  at  Constantinople,  'n  533^  her 
counsels  animated  Justinian,  and  induced 
him  to  forego  his  inglorious  design  of 
fleeing  before  the  rebels,  who  were  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  subjection  by  Beli- 
sarius.  Theodora  died  of  a  cancer,  in 
548,  much  regretted  by  her  husband. 
(See  Gibl)on's  nedtM  and  FaU^  cb.  xl^ 

THEonoRE,  king  'of  Corsica.  (See 
JVhth4)f.) 

TBEODomd,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
surnamed  the  Great,  descended  of  the 
royal  Gothic  race  of  the  Amali,  was  bom 
near  Vienna,  in  the  year  455.  His  father, 
Theodomir,  was  one  of  the  three  brothers 
who  jointly  ruled  the  Ostrogoths  settled 
in  Pannouia;  nnd  he  sent  him,  when  only 
eight  years  of  age,  to  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Goths  and  the  empe- 
ror Leo.  After  residing  two  years  with 
that  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 
then  sole  monarch  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
under  whom  he  ^ve  various  indications 
of  his  warlike  spirit  and  ability  for  com- 
mand. On  the  death  of  Theodomir,  in 
475,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and 
commenced  a  course  which,  after  men- 
acing the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
Constantinople  itself   terminated  in  an 
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expedition  a^piiut  Odoacer,  who  had 
asBumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  After 
several  bloodv  eogagementB,  uie  latter 
was  finally  induced  to  ^ield,  on  condition 
that  he  and  Theodonc  should  govern 
Italy  with  equal  authority.  The  murder 
of  Odoaoer  at  a  banquet  soon  foUowed 
this  agreement;  on  which  Theodonc 
caused  himself  to  be  proelaimed  king  of 
Italy — a  title  that  the  emperor  Anastasius 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  sanction.  How- 
ever indefensibly  he  acquired  dominion, 
he  governed  with  extraordinary  vigor 
and  ability.  He  attached  his  soldiers  by 
assigning  them  a  third  part  of  the  lancb 
of  Italy,  on  the  tenure  or  militaiy  service ; 
while,  among  his  Italian  subjects,  he  en- 
couraged industry  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  even  improved  the  administration  of 
justice,  and,  though  a  Goth,  was  so  far 
fix>m  dehghting  in  the  destruction  of  pub- 
lic monuments,  that  he  issued  edicts  to 
protect  them  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and 
assigned  revenues  for  the  repair  of  the  pub- 
lic edifices.  Able  in  peace,  and  victorious 
in  war,  he  maintained  the  balance  of  the 
West  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  am- 
bition of  Clovis,  who  slew  Alaric,  the 
Visigoth  king,  the  remains  of  whose 
famuy  and  property  were  saved  by  The- 
odoric,  who  also  checked  the  victorious 
Franks  in  their  further  career.  Like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  an  Arian,  but  was  m- 
different  to  controversv,  and  never  vio- 
lated the  peace  or  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  The  particulars  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  memorable  prince,  who 
shed  a  short-lived  lustre  on  the  Gothic 
name,  are  recorded  in  twelve  books,  by 
his  secretary,  the  senator  Cassiodorus,  a 
man  of  learning,  who  induced  his  illite- 
rate master  to  Income  a  patron  of  letters. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  an  intole- 
rant edict  of  the  Byzantine  court  against 
the  Arians  in  its  dominions,  induced 
Theodoric,  against  his  usual  policy,  to 
meditate  a  retaliation  against  the  Catho- 
lics of  Italy,  which,  however,  was  pre- 
vented fix>m  taking  place  by  his  death. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  act  of  tyranny 
against  two  exemf^ary  characters,  Hoe- 
tUus  (q.  v.),  and  Symmachus,  his  father- 
in-law,  closed  his  career.  These  senators 
were  both  put  to  death,  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  an  intrigue  between  a  senatorial 
partv  and  the  imperial  court.  This  cruel 
act  had  no  sooner  been  perpetrated,  than 
Theodoric  was  seized  with  remorse ;  and 
a  fever  ensued,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  three  da^  in  526,  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-second  of 
his  reign.  The  ordmary  rendence  of  this 
king  was  at  Ravenna,  above  which  city 


his  daughter  Amalosuntha  (left  regent  of 
Italy  imtil  the  majority  of  one  of  her 
nephevra)  erected  a  splendid  monument 
to  his  memory.  (See  Gibbon's  DeeUi^^ 
and  FaU,  ch.  xxxix,  and  the  article  GM»,) 
Theodosius,  sumamed  the  Great,  a 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  oi  a  distin- 
guished general  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
treason,  at  Carthage,  in  ^6.  He  was 
bom  about  346,  at  Canca,  in  Gralicia,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Italica, 
near  Seville.  At  a  very  eariy  age,  he 
obtained  separate  command  ;  but,  on  tho 
execution  of  his  fether,  he  sought  retire- 
ment, until  selected  by  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,  in  379,  for  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
To  his  care  were  submitted  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  delivered 
fix)m  an  invasion  of  the  Goths.  Thia 
emperor  distinguished  himself  by  his' 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  intolerance  of 
Arianiam,  which  he  put  down  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  dominions.  In  the 
space  of  fifteen  yeara,  he  promulgated  the 
same  number  of  edicts  against  heretics  ; 
and  the  office  of  inquisitors  of  the  fkilh 
was  first  instituted  in  his  reign.  He  lib- 
erated the  provinces  from  the  barbarians 
with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  and, 
in  the  various  warlike  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  his  reign,  showed  himself  an  ^le 
and  equitable  monarch,  except  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  resentment  or  re- 
ligious zeal.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maximus,  he  became  the  sole  head  of  the 
empire,  although  he  administered  the 
afiairs  of  the  West  in  the  name  of  Valen- 
tinian,  the  son  of  Gratian,  then  a  minor. 
He  passed  three  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  period  the  Roman  senate,  wbieh 
still  chiefly  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
begged  permission  to  restore  the  altar  of 
victory — a  request  which  he  at  first  was 
inclined  to  grant,  until  prevented  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who  ateo  induced  him  ti>  par- 
don some  zealots  for  having  bumeid  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  In  390,  a  sedition 
took  place  in  Thessalonica,  the  result  of 
which  has  branded  the  name  of  Theodo- 
sius with  great  odium.  The  origin  of  the 
catastrophe  was  in  itself  very  trivial, 
being  simply  the  imprisonment  of  a 
fiivorite  charioteer  of  the  circus.  This 
provocation,  added  to  some  former  dis- 
putes, so  inflamed  the  populace,  that 
they  murdered  their  governor  and  sev- 
eral of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their 
mangled  bodies  through  the  mire.  The 
resentment  of  Theodosius  was  natural 
and  merited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
displaved  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
testable and  inhuman.    An  invitation  was 
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gmoy  in  the  omperar^  name,  to  the  people 
of  TheMalonica,  to  an  exhibition  at  the 
droui^  and  when  a  mat  concourse  of 
speetatoffB  had  asBemraedythey  were  maa- 
aaeied  by  a  body  of  barbarian  soldiery,  to 
the  number,  according  to  the  lowest 
oamputation,  of  7000,  and  to  the  highest, 
of  15^000.  For  this  atrocious  proce^ng, 
Ambrose,  whh  peat  courage  and  pro- 
priety, reflised  hmi  cdknmunion  for  eight 
months ;  and  the  docile^  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  repentant  Theodoeius  humbly 
subinitled.  About  this  time,  the  pious 
enqieror  crowned  his  merits,  as  a  foe  to 
paganism,  by  demolishing  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  all  the  other 
heathen  temples  of  Egypt ;  and  he  also 
issued  a  final  edict,  pnohibitmg  the  an- 
cient worship  altogether.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Valentinian  by  Arbopastes,  and 
the  advancement  of  Eugemus  in  his 
place,  the  emperor  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  latter,  which  finally  terminated 
in  his  defeat  and  death.  Theodosius  did 
not  long  survive  this  success;  but  afier 
investhig  his  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honori- 
us,  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire, 
he  was  carried  ofiT,  at  Milan,  by  a  dropsi- 
cal disorder,  in  Januaiy,  395,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his  reign. 
He  died  nossessed  of  a  distincuished  repu- 
tation, wnich  was  much  confirmed  by  his 
services  to  orthodoxv  and  his  docility  to- 
wards the  priesthood.  He  was  doubdess 
a  man  of  cofunderable  abilities,  and  possess- 
ed many  public  and  private  virtues,  which, 
however,  will  scarcely  excuse  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  mtolerance,  or  the  barbarity  of 
his  angerand  revenge.  (See  Gibbon's  De- 
dme  and  Folly  ch.  xxvi,  xxvii,  and  xxviii.^ 

TuEOOKis  of  Me|^  lived  between  560 
and  470  B.  C,  at  a  time  when  the  popular 
party  had  gamed  the  ascendency  in  his 
native  town.  He  and  many  others  of  the 
aristocratic  party  vmere  in  consequence 
banished.  IJuring  his  banishment,  which 
he  spent  partly  in  Sparta,  partlv  m  Sicily, 
partly  in  Thebes,  or  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Megara,  he  wrote  his  maxims 
and  moral  precepts  in  elegiac  verse. 
Their  aristocratic  tendency  is  explained 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  They 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  of 
the. gnomic  poetiy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
have  recently  been  arranged  and  illus- 
trsted  in  the  edition  of  Welcker  (1826),  in 
a  new  and  ingenious  wa3r. 

THKoeoifT  is  tiie  doctrine  of  the  gene- 
ration and  descent  of  the  gods,  as  drawn 
from  the  ancient  mythuses.  The  most 
ancient  Greek  theogony  known  to  us  is 
thatofHesiod. 

19* 


Thkoloot.  (See  ^^ppendix,  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Theology,  NATtraAi^  is  the  knowledso 
which  we  have  of  God  firom  his  woiks 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason. 

Theomanct  (fit>m  etoi,  God,  and  fuvrua, 
prophecy)  was  that  species  of  prophecy 
m  which  a  god  himself  was  believed  to 
reveal  futurity.  Oracles  were  considered 
as  public  institutions  for  prophesying  at 
distinct  places  and  periods ;  but  the  com- 
nranicadons  embraced  under  the  head  of 
theomancy  were  extraordinary  predic- 
tions, not  limited  by  any  such  restrictions. 
There  were  three  classes  of  persons  who 
considered  themselves  as  paiticularly  the' 
subjects  of  such  communications :  i.  the 
possessed,  L  e.  such  as  believed  them-' 
selves  possessed  by  some  daemon  (q.  v.) ; 
2.  enthusiasts  (enUiusiaittBj  iheopneugt<E)f 
who  pretended  to  be  seized  by  a  certain 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  god  had  in- 
spired them ;  3.  ecstatics,  i.  e..  such  as 
fell  into  ecstasies.  They  lay  ss  if  in  a 
trance,  and,  when  thev  recovered  their 
consciousness,  spoke  of  having  wimessed 
the  strangest  thmgs,  which  were  consid- 
ered as  indicating  that  the  soul,  during 
the  trance,  had  left  tiie  body,  and  gone 
imo  another  worid,  to  virit  the  abodes  of 
the  jy;ods  or  the  departed.  Such  fanatics 
or  impostora  have  appeared,  not  only 
amonff  the  Greeks,  but  among  all  uncul- 
tivated nations,  of  whatever  reucion. 

TBEoPHAfiE;  a  daughter  ofBisaltus, 
whom  Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep  to 
remove  her  firom  her  numerous  suitors. 
The  god  afterwards  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  ram,  and  under  this  fi>rm  had  by  the 
nyinph  a  ram  with  a  golden  neece, 
which  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis. 

Theophant  (fi^m  em,  God,  and  ^im- 
nMj  I  appear];  a  festival  at  Delphi,  cele- 
brated on  tne  anmversary  of  the  May 
when  Apollo  had  revealed  himself  to  the 
Delphians.  At  a  later  period,  revelations 
and  appearances  of  deities  to  narticular 
individuals  were  so  called,  ana,  finaU^, 
the  general  manifestation  of  revelation  m 
the  world.    (See  Epiphany.) 

TnEOPHii^ANTHRopisTs  (from  e«o<, 
Crod,  ^iXoc,  friend,  and  avOfvitoff  man); 
friends  of  God  and  man ;  the  title  assumed 
by  a' religious  society  formed  at  Paris 
during  the  French  revolution.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  foundera  vras  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had  ahogeth- 
er  ceased  during  the  reisn  of  terror, 
without  returning  to  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Christianity,  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  deism  professed  by  the 
titieophilanthropistB.    In  1796,  Ave  heads 
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or  fiunilias— Gknnuit  Mareau»  Janes, 
Haiiy  (brother  or  the  celebrated  philoso- 
pber),and  Mandar—UMciated  themselves, 
and,  December  16»  held  tfaezr  furst  meet- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  divhie  worship 
9nSi  moral  instruction,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  religion.  These  as- 
semblies wera  held  weekly:  the  exer- 
cises consisted  of  praver,  moral  discounes, 
and  singing,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
society  rapidly  hicreased.  The  directonr 
'  granted  them  the  use  of  the  ten  parish 
churches  of  Paris,  in  which  their  services 
were  performed  at  first  on  Decadi^  and 
afterwards  on  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of 
noon. .  The  temples  were  appropriately 
fitted  up,  and  adorned  with  reliffiouB  and 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  utar,  with 
a  basket  coDtaininj^  floweis,  as  an  offering 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  alle- 
gorical paintings,  and  banners,  with  in- 
scriptions and  emblematic  devices.  The 
theophilanthropists  had  no  peculiar  spirit- 
ual order ;  but  the  ofiicers  of  the  society 
were  an  overseer,  a  president  of  the  tem- 
ple, a  reader,  and  an  orator,  who  wore  a 
long  white  robe  over  a  blue  dress,  with  a 
sash  or  girdle  of  various  color^  during  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  but  who 
enjoyed  no  privileges  and  received  no 
nay.  Their  aogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
oelief  in  the  existence  of  Gkid,  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  their  doctrine 
was  pure  deism,  derived  chiefly  fit>m  the 
Scriptures,  and  containing  a  practical 
moraliQri  which  dififered  firom  that  of 
Christianity  chiefly*  in  its  leaning  to  eu- 
dsmonisro.  (q.  v.)  Their  liturgy  was 
simple  and  touching :  the  pardon  of  sins 
was  implored  of  God ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  consid«red  onlv  as  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary wisdom,  and  not  as  a  savior.  The 
writings  of  die  theophilanthropists,  which 
proceeded  chiefly  firom  Chemin,  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  moral  duties.  The 
festivals  of  nature,  of  k>ve  of  country,  of 
conjugal  fidelinr,  &c.  (see  Ft8lvi>al8\  were 
scrupulously  observed.  Instead  of  bap- 
tism, a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation 
by  exhortations  to  the  parents  and  .god- 
parents  was  solemnized ;  for  confirmation 
was  substituted  a  reception  into  the  sode- 
ty  with  vows,  and  in  place  of  marriage, 
a  symbolical  union  by  rings  and  bands, 
wound  round  the  hands  of  the  wedded 
couple :  these  were  the  only^  ceremonies. 
Distinct  schools  were  estabhshed  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  theophilanthropism. 
The  expenses  of  public  worship  were 
]Hiid  by  means  of  collections  and  the 
contributions  of  the  members,  and  the 
directory  also  granted  small  sums.    The 


example  of  the  Fans 
was  rollowed  in  many  of 'the  pnmicial 
cities  of  France,  and  some  attarapta  were 
made  to  introduce  their  principka  into 
other  countries,  but  without  success. 
The  revival  of  the  Catholic  ivligion,  and 
particularly  the  concordate  (q.  v.)  with 
Pius  VII,  hastened  the  decline  of  the 
society,  which  iiad  already  lost  many  of 
its  members,  whefi  the  consuls^  in  1809; 
prohibited  them  firom  holding  their  meet- 
uigs  in  the  churches ;  and  fiom  this  time, 
they  no  longer  appear  as  a  body.  (See 
ReveUih^'L^paux,  end  of  volume  x.) 

Thbophhjlstus,  a  native  of  £resu8, 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  the  son 
of  a  fiiller,  and  became  fiimoua  as  a  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher.  He  was  bom  371 
B.  C,  and  studied  at  Athens,  in  the  sduMd 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  uiider  his  rival 
Aristode,  of  whom  he  was  the  fiivorita 
pupil  and  successor.  His  original  name 
was  Tyrtamus,  which  his  master,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  ex- 
changed fi>r  that  of  Euphrastus^  or  the 
fine  speaker,  and  afterwards  for  that  of 
Theophrastus,  or  the  divine  orator,  liy 
which  he  is  fiuniliariy  known.  On  the 
departure  of  Aristotle  fix>m  Athens,  after 
the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
of  phiiosophjr,  where  two  thousand  stu- 
dents are  said  to  have  attended  his  lec- 
tures. His  fiune  extended  to  foreign 
countries ;  kings  and  princes  soBcitMl  ms 
fiiendship ;  and  he  was  treated  with  piw- 
ticular  attention  by  Cassander,  the  sove- 
reign of  Macedon,  and  Ptolemy  Lagii^ 
king  of  Eeypt  Theophrastus  compMsd 
a  multitude  of  books^-dialeetic,  moraL 
metaphysical  and  physical — the  titles' of 
200  being  specified  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
About  twenty  of  these  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  among  which  are  his  Nat- 
ural History  of  Stones,  of  Plania,  of  the 
Winds,  &c. ;  and  his  Characters,  or  Eth- 
ic Portraits,  by  flu-  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  productions,  and  the  model  of  nur 
merous  imitators,  including  the  moral 
satirist  La  Bruy^re.  Some  of  his  moral 
sentences  are  strikinff;  e.  g.  <^  Respect 
yourself,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion 
to  blush  before  others."  He  died  about 
286  B.  C.,  and,  consequently,  if  the  pre- 
ceding date  of  his  burth  be  correct,  he 
must  have  been  but  eighty-five  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  though  some  state 
him  to  have  survived  to  the  age  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seven.  To  his  care  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  writings 
of  Aristode,  who,  when  dying,  intrusted 
them  to  the  keeping  of  his  fovorite  diaci- 
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pki  Tb«  works  of  Theophrastus  wen 
puUished  collectivefy^  by  Dan.  Heinriiis 
iLevden,  1613,  folio^  and  by  Schneider 
(Leipaic,  1818—1821, 5  vols^  with  a  Utin 
translation^;  and  among  the  numerooa 
editions  of  his  Characters  may  be  noticed 
those  of  Needham  (Oambfidse,  171!! 
8va),  of  Fischer  (Coburff,  1763,  Bvo.),  and 
the  recent  English  transition,  with  notes, 
and  the  Greek  text,  by  Mr.  F.  Howell. 

THEora&ASTDs  Pabjlcklsus.  (See 
Paraedsus,) 

Theorbo  (Horba)',  an  instniment,  no 
k>nger  in  use,  similar  to  the  lute  (q.  v.),  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  body  and  tne  neck, 
which  is,  however,  longer.  It  has  14 — 16 
strinss,  of  which  the  eight  large  ones  in 
the  base  are  twice  as  long  and  thick  as 
those  of  the  lute.  It  was  principally 
used  for  accompaniment  llie  system 
of  the  theorbo  has  five  lines  with  proper 
notes;  that  of  the  lute  has  six  lines  with 
letters. 

Tbbort  (from  the  Greek  Omputj  oon- 
templatitm)  originally  signified  the  inves- 
tigation and  knowledge  of  supernatural 
subjects  by  means  of  contemplatiou.  The 
most  cpmmon  significations  of  the  word 
at  present  are,  1.  speculation ;  a  doctrine 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  con- 
templation without  a  view  to  practice. 
Here  it  is  taken  'm  an  unfavorable  sense^ 
as  implying  something  visionary.  2.  An 
exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
any  science,  as  the  theonr  of  music.  3. 
The  science  distinguished  fit>m  the  ait ; 
e.  g.  the  theory  of  medicine  as  distinguisli- 
ed  fit>m  the  practice.  4  The  philoeophi- 
cal  explanation  of  phenomena,  either 
physical  or  moral,  as  Lavoisier's  theory 
of  combustion,  Smith's  theory  of  moral 
sentimentB.  Tluory  is  distinguished  fixm 
hmMuis  thus  >— A  theor^r  is  founded  on 
inferences  dravni  finom  principles  which 
have  been  established  on  independent  ev- 
idence ;  a  hypothesis  is  a  proposition  as- 
sumed to  account  for  certam  phenomena,, 
and  has  no  other  evidence  or  truth  than 
that  it  afiTords  a  satisfoctoiy  explanation 
of  those  phenomena. 

TacosopBT  (fix>m  But,  God,  and  n^, 
wisdom) ;  according  to  its  etymology,  the 
science  of  divine  mings.  fiiut  the  name 
of  Uuaaophula  has  merally  been  mpplMi 
to  persons  who,  in  meir  inquiries  re^Mct- 
inff  God,  have  run  into  mystieism,  as  Ja^ 
eob  B5hiiie,  Swedenborg,  St  Martin,  and 
ocfaeia. 

Thxravxhxs:   an  Athenian  piukso- 

f  her  and  general  in  the  ageof  AlcibiadeSir 
le  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrantt  at  Ath- 
en0»  but  bad  no  share  in  die  cnialties  and 


oppresrion  whiclb  diagraoed  their  admm- 
istntion.  He  was  accused  by  Critia^ 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed 
their  views,  and  was  condemned  to  drink 
hemlock,  though  innocent,  and  defended 
by  Socrates.  He  drank  the  poison  with 
Mat  composure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on 
uie  ground,  with  the  sarcastical  exclama- 
tion of  «  This  is  to  the  health  of  Critias," 
about  403  B.  C. 

Tbe&apxutjb.    fSee  Essenti.) 

Treeaffutics  (m>m  OcpaircM,  to  attend 
to  the  sick)  is  that  part  of  medicine  which 
teaches  the  way  of  curing  diseases.  It 
treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  dtiem,  of 
the  power  of  nature,  and  how  fiu*  it  may 
be  relied  on,  of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  different  systems  which 
have  acquired  reputation. 

Theresa,  Maria.  (See  Maria  The- 
rtsa,) 

Theresa,  St.  ;  a  reli|pous  enthusiast, 
bom  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  m  1515.  At  an 
early  a^,  the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  mspirea  her  with  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  martyr;  and  she  eloped  from 
home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moors.  Being  brought  back,  she  erected 
a  hermitage  in  her  fiuher's  garden  for 
retirement  and  devotion.  She  took  the 
veil  among  the  Carmeliles,  at  Avila,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  Her  rapturous  pie^ 
and  religious  zeal  inspired  general  adnu- 
ration ;  and,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  rel- 
axation of  discipline  which  she  noticed  in 
the  order  to  which  she  belonged,  she  un- 
dertook to  restore  the  origiiud  severity  of 
the  institute.  She  founded  the  first  con- 
vent of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila, 
in  1562,  and  a  monastery  of  friars,  in 
1568,  at  Dorvello,  where  ori|[inBted  the 
order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  (See 
CarmeL)  She  lived  to  witnesB  the  foun- 
dation of  thirty  convents  lor  her  foUowersf 
and  memberi  of  the  order  subsequently 
obtained  settlements  in  most  Cstholic 
countries.  She  died  at  Alba,  in  October, 
1582,  and  vras  canonized  bv  pope  Grego- 
ry XV.    Her  hfe,  bv  henefr,  is  curious. 

Thxriac A ;  a  oelebraied  antidote  against 
poisons^  in  the  form  of  an  electuai^,  foiw 
merly  in  great  repute,  the  composition  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Andromachus  of 
Crete,  physician  to  the  emperor  Neio. 
(See  Potnm.)  That  physician  has  de- 
scribed its  composition  in  a  poeni,  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Gafsn  {De  Ant^ 
ioHi  /,  c  6).  This  theriaea  is  composed 
of  about  seventy  ingredients,  some  of 
whkh  are  altogether  inoperative,  and 
raoteackacherb^fibctsL    it^ 
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however,  preserved  ils  reputatioii  till  mod- 
ern times;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the 
apothecaries  in  Venice,  France,  and  other 
places,  were  obli{;ed  to  compound  it,  with 
great  solemnity,  m  the  presence  of  magis- 
trates. 

Thermjb  (from  the  Greek  0ep^ai,  signi- 
fying originally  warm  or  hot  springs); 
properly  warm  baths,  but  also  applied 
generally  to  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 
(See  Bcik,)  During  the  Roman  empire, 
the  buildings  for  this  purpose  were  con- 
structed with  great  splendor,  and  adorned 
with  paintings,  statuary,  libraries,  gymna- 
sia, and  public  walks.  The  baths  of  Ne- 
ro, Titus,  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  were 
distinguished  for  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  displayed  in  their  construction. 

Thermidoiu  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii,  p. 
*40a) 

Trermidor,  9th,  year  IT  (July  27, 
1794);  celebrated,  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion, for  the  overthrow  of  RobespieiTC  and 
the  Mountain  party,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  terror.  Tallien  (g.  v.)  was 
the  first  to  denounce  Robespierre  and 
his  adherents,  St  Just,  CouthoiLHenrion, 
who  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  con- 


vention (9th  Thermidor),  and  executed 
on  the  following  day.  (See  France,  di- 
vision History,) 


Thermo-Electro-Maonetism  ;  the 
phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, occasioned  by  disturbing 
merely  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
The  apparatus  for  exciting  it  is  composed 
of  three  bars  of  bismuth  and  three  of 
antimony,  soldered  alternately  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  hexagon,  which  includes 
three  elements,  or  three  pairs.  The 
length  of  the  bars  is  about  4.7  inches, 
their  breadth  0.6  of  an  inch,  and  their 
thickness  0.16  of  an  inch.  This  cir- 
cuit is  put  upcm  two  supports,  and  in  a 
horizontal  position,  observing  to  give  to 
one  of  .the  sides  of  the  hexason  the  di- 
rection of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
placed  below  the  side,  and  as  near  it  as 
possible.  On  heating  one  of  the  solder- 
ings  with  die  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  very 
sensible  eflect  on  the  needle  is  produced. 
On  heating  two  solderings,  not  contigu- 
ous, the  deviation  becomes  considerahly 
greater;  and,  on  heating  die  three  alter- 
nate ones,  a  still  greater  effect  is  pro- 
duced. By  resorting  to  an  inverse  pro- 
cess, L  e.  by  reducing  to  S3^  Fahr.  by 
melting  ice,  the  temperature  of  one  or 
more  solderings  of  the  cbrcuit — the  sol- 
derinss  not  cooled  being  regarded  as 
heated  in  reference  to  others— and  by 
comhiniDg  the  action  of  the  ice  with  that 


of  the  flame,  viz.  by  heating  three  sol- 
derings and  cooling  the  other  three,  the 
deviation  of  the  ne^le  amounts  to  60°. 

Thermolampe;  the  name  given  by 
Lebon  to  his  apparatus  for  illuminating 
by  gas.  (See  dU'Lighiing,  page  38$ 
vol.  V.) 

Thermometer;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  heat,  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  expansions  of  matter  are  propor- 
tional to  the  augmentations. of  tempera- 
ture. With  regard  to  aeriform  bodies, 
this  principle  is  probably  well  founded ; 
and  hence  our  common  thermometers 
may  be  rendered  just  by  reducing  their 
indications  to  those  of  an  air  thermome- 
ter. Solids,  and  still  more  Uquids,  ex- 
pand unequally,  by  equal  increments  of 
heat,  or  intervals  of  temperature.  With 
regard  to  water,  alcohol  and  oils,  this  in- 
equalit3r  is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion 
their  rejection  for  purposes  of  exact  ther- 
mometry. But  mercury  approaches  more 
to  solids  than  ordinary  liquids  in  its  rate 
of  expansion,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from 
its  remaining  liquid  through  a  lonff  ranee 
of  temperature,  is  justiy  preferred  to  the 
above  substances  for  mermometric  pur- 
poses. A  common  thermometer,  therefore, 
IS  merely  a  vessel  in  which  very  minute 
expansions  of  mercury  may  be  rendered 
perceptible,  and,  by  certain  rules  of  grad- 
uation, be  compared  with  expansions 
made  on  the  same  liauid  by  other  observ- 
ers. The  firat  conaition  is  fulfilled  by 
connecting  a  narrow  glass  tube  witii  a 
bulb  of  considerable  capacity  filled  with 
mercury.  As  this  fluid  metal  expands 
one  sixty-third  by  being  heated  in  glass 
vessels,  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  if  ten  inches 
of  the  tul^  have  a  capacity  equal  to  one 
sixty-third  of  that  of  the  bulb,  it  is  evident 
that,  should  the  liquid  stand  at  the  bennning 
of  the  tube  atd3'',it  will  rise  up  and  occu- 
py ten  inches  of  it  at  21^.  Hence,  if 
the  tube  be  uniform  in  its  calibre,  and  the 
above  space  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
an  attached  scale,  then  we  shall  have  a 
centigrade  or  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
according  as  the  divisions  are  100  or  180  in 
number.  Such  are  the  general  principles 
of  the  construction  of  thermometers.  The 
tubes  drawn  at  glass-houses,  for  making 
thermometers,  are  all  more  or  less  irreg- 
ular in  the  bora.  Hence,  if  equal  apparent 
expansions  of  the  included  mercury  be 
taken  to  represent  equal  thermometric 
intervals,  these  equal  expansions  will  oc- 
cupy unequal  spaces  in  an  irregular  tube. 
The  attached  scale  should,  therefore,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  these  tubular  mequaJH- 
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tiM ;  or,  if  the  scale  be  unifoim  id  its  di- 
Yiaoiifl,  we  niuat  be  certain  that  the  tube 
ia  absolutely  uniform  in  its  calibre.  The 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  instru- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  graduate  the  tube 
into  spaces  of  equal  capacity.  A  small 
caoutchouc  bag,  with  a  stop-cock  and 
nozzle,  capable  of  admitting  the  end 
of  the  glass  tube  when  it  is  wrapped 
round  with  a  few  folds  of  tissue  paper, 
must  be  provided,  as  also  pure  mercury, 
and  a  sensible  balance.  Having  expelled 
a  little  air  from  the  bag,  we  dip  the  end 
of  the  attached  glass  tube  into  the  mer- 
cuiy,  and  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the 
caoutchouc,  we  cause  a  small  portion  of 
the  liouid  to  rise  into  the  bore.  We  then 
shut  tne  stop-cock,  place  the  tube  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  remove  it  from 
the  bag.  The  column  of  mercury  should 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length.  B^ 
gently  inclining  the  tube,  and  tapping  it 
with  the  finger,  we  bring  the  mercuiy  to 
about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  end 
where  we  mean  to  make  the  bulb,  and,  with 
a  file  or  diamond,  mark  there  the  initial 
line  of  the  scale.  The  slip  of  ivory,  brass 
or  paper,  destined  to  receive  the  gradua- 
tions, being  laid  on  a  table,  we  apply 
the  tube  to  it  so  that  the  bottom  or  the 
column  of  mercury  coincides  with  its 
lower  edge.  With  a  fine  point,  we  then 
mark  on  the  scale  the  other  extremity  of 
the  mercurial  column.  Inclining  the  tube 
gently,  and  tappinf^  it,  we  cause  the  hquid 
to  flow  along  till  its  lower  end  is  placed 
where  the  upper  previously  stood.  We 
apply  the  tube  to  tne  scale,  takins  care  to 
make  its  initial  line  correspond  to  the 
ed|;e  as  bef<»e.  A  new  point  for  meas- 
uring equal  capacity  is  now  obtained. 
We  thus  proceed  till  the  requisite  length 
be  graduated,  and  we  then  weigh  the  mer- 
cury with  minute  precision.  The  bulb  is 
next  formed  at  the  enameller's  blow-nipe, 
in  the  usual  way.  One  of  a  cylinclrical 
or  conical  shape  is  prefersble  to  a  sphere, 
both  for  strength  and  sensibility.  We  now 
ascertain  and  note  down  its  weiffht  A 
tubular  coil  of  paper  is  to  be  tied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  rising  in  a  funnel- 
,form  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  Into  this 
we  pour  recently  boiled  mercury,  and,  ap- 
plying the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  to  the 
Dulb,  we  expel  a  portion  of  the  air.  On 
allowing  the  bulb  to  cool,  a  portion  of 
the  mercury  will  descend  into  it,  corre- 
sponding to  the  quantity  of  air  previously 
^Kpelled  The  bulb  is  now  to  be  heated 
over  die  lamp  till  the  included  mercury 
boil  briskly  for  some  dme.  On  removing 
it,  the  quicknlver  will  descend  fit>m  the 


paper  funnel,  and  completely  fiU  the 
bulb  and  stem.  Should  any  pordon  of* 
air  appear,  the  process  of  heatmg  or  boil- 
ing must  be  repeated^  with  the  precaution 
of^keeping  a  column  of  supenncumbent 
mercury  in  the  pa|)er  funneL  When  the 
temperature  of  the  bulb  has  sunk  to  near- 
ly that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  ice- water.  The  funnel  and  its 
mercury  are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the 
bulb  is  to  be  plunjj^  into  boiling  vrater* 
About  one  sixty-third  of  the  mercury  will 
now  be  expelled.  On  cooling  the  instru- 
ment again  in  melting  ice,  the  zero  point 
of  the  cenugrade  scfue,  corresponding  to 
32^  of  Fahrenheit,  will  be  indicated  bv 
the  top  of  the  mercurial  column.  This 
point  must  be  noted  with  a  scratch  on  the 
glass,  or  else  by  a  mark  on  the  prepar- 
ed scale.  We  then  weigh  the  whole. 
We  have  now  sufiEicient  data  for  com- 
pleting the  graduation  of  the  instrument 
nom  one  ^^  point ;  and,  in  hot  climates, 
and  other  situations,  where  ice,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  conveniendy  procured, 
this  facility  of  forminff  an  exact  thermom- 
eter is  iinportant  We  know  the  weiffht 
of  the  whole  included  mercury,  and  that 
of  each  gradus  of  the  stem.  And,  as 
firom  32^to  212P  Fahr.,  or  firom  (f  to  lOCP 
cent.,  corresponds  to  a  mercurial  expan- 
sion in  glass  of  one  sixty-third,  we  can 
easily  compute  how  many  of  our  gradu- 
ating spaces  are  contained  in  the  range  of 
temperature  between  fireezing  and  boil- 
ing water.  Thus  supposing  the  inerca- 
rifu  contents  to  be  37B  grains,  one  mxty- 
thud  of  that  quantity,  or  six  grains,  cor- 
respond to  180  of  Fahrenheit^  deffrees. 
Now,  if  the  initial  measuring  cdumn 
vrere  0.6  of  a  grain,  then  ten  of  these 
spaces  would  comprehend  the  ranee  be- 
tween freezing  and  boiling  water.  Hence, 
if  we  know  the  boiling  point,  we  can  set 
off  the  fireezing  point ;  or,  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  living  body,  98°  Fahr^  we 
can  set  off  both  the  freezmg  and  boiling 
points  of  water.  In  the  present  case,  we 
must  divide  each  space  on  our  prepared 
scale  into  eighteen  equal  parts,  which 
would  constitute  degrees  of^Faluenheit; 
or  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  would  con- 
stitute cemiffrade  desrees ;  or  into  eight, 
which  woum  form  R^umur's  degrees. 
When  we  have  ice  and  boiling  water  at 
hand,  however,  we  may  dispense  with 
the  weighing  processes.  By  plunging  the 
instrument  mto  melting  ice,  and  then  in- 
to boiling  water,  we  find  how  many  of 
our  initid  spaces  on  the  stem  correspond 
to  that  interval  of  temperature,  ana  wa 
subdivide    them   accorduigly.      If  th« 
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tube  be  very  unequal,  we  must  accommo- 
date even  our  Bubdivisions  to  its  irregular- 
ities, for  which  purpose  the  eye  is  a  suffi- 
eient  ffuide.  Thermometers  are  used  for 
two  different  purposes,  each  of  which 
requires  peculiar  ailaptation.  Those  em- 
ployed in  meteorology,  or  for  indicating 
atmospherical  temperature,  are  wholly 
plunged  in  the  fluid ;  and  henc^  the  stem 
and  the  bulb  are  equally  affected  by  the 
calorific  energy.  But  when  the  chemist 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
corrosive  liquids,  or  bland  liquids  hiffhlv 
heated,  he  can  immerse  merely  the  bulb 
and  the  naked  pan  of  the  stem  under  the 
scale.  The  portion  of  the  tube  corre- 
sponding to  the  scale  is  not  influenced  by 
the  heat,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  hence 
one  sixty-third  part  of  the  mercuiy, 
which,  at  32^  Fahr.,  was  acted  on,  has,  at 
212^,  escaped  ftom  its  influence.  Hence 
a  meteorological  and  a  chemical  ther- 
mometer ought  to  be  graduated  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  which  they  are  af- 
terwards to  be  used.  The  former  should 
have  its  stem  surrounded  with  the  steam 
of  boiling  water,  while  its  bulb  is  im- 
mersed an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  that  liquid,  the  barometer  having 
at  tfa6  dHie  ^  ttltitttde  of  thirty  inches 
A  thermometer  for  ehemica|  experiment 
shduld  have  itt  boiling  point  determined 
by  immersion  only  of  the  bulb,  and  the 
naked  portion  of  fta  stem  below  the  scale, 
in  boilmg  water.  The  Water,  of  course, 
must  be  pure ;  and  it  ought  to  be  contain- 


ed in  a  metallic  vessel  Beftro  sealing  op 
the  end  of  the  tube,  we  ^oulddrawit 
into  a  capillary  point,  and  heat  the  bulb 
till  the  mercury  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
stem.  A  touch  of  the  blow-pipe  flame 
on  the  capillary  glass  will  instantly  close 
it,  and  exclude  the  ur  ttom  reentering 
when  the  bulb  becomes  cool.  If  this  has 
been  skilfully  executed,  the  column  of 
mercury  will  move  rapidly  from  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  other  when  it  is  invert- 
ed with  a  jerk.  An  ivory  scale  is  the 
handsomest,  but  the  most  expennve. 
Those  used  in  Paris  consist  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube, 
which  is  attached  in  a  paralld  direction 
to  the '  thermometer  stem.  It  is  soldered 
to  it  above  by  the  lamp,  and  hooked  to  it 
below  by  a  ring  of  glass. 

ComvaraHve  Scc&s  of  TfiemumeUrs. 
A  fertile  cause  of  error  m  estimating  and 
comparing  the  statements  of  temperature, 
is  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  by  scientific  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Wherever  die  English 
language  prevails,  the  graduation  of  Fahr- 
enheit is  generally  preferred.  By  the 
German  authors  Reaumur  is  used; 
and  the  French  have,  vrithin  a  few  years, 
deeid«d  to  adopt  tb«  of  Oelrius,  a  Sw«- 
dish^  phUosopher,  calling  it  ^uim^mUre 
tvntigradt.  The  Russians  still  use  the 
graduation  of  De  Lisle.  The  two  re- 
maricable  temperatures  of  the  boiling  and 
the  fi'eezing  of  water  are  thus  expressed 
by  the  several  diermometers  mentioned : 


Boiling  pmnt, 
Freezmg  point    . 


So  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  each, 
included  between  these  two  points  in 
each,  is  180°  Fahr^  100°  centig.,  80° 
R^aum.,  150^  De  Lisle ;  and  of  course 
9°  Fahr.=5°  centig.=4°  R6aum.=7jl 
De  Lisle.  Fahrenheit's  is,  therefore,  the 
smallest  degree,  and  Reaumur's  die 
largest  The  0^  is  called  the  zero:  all 
degrees  below  this  are  called  mtniM,  and 
are  prefixed  by  a  dash,  thus  -20°.  In  the 
Reaumur  and  centigrade  scales,  the  de- 
grees above  zero  are  also  called  plua^ 
and  merited  thus,  >|-20^,  to  prevent  one 
kind  being  mistaken  for  another. — Rides 
for  changing  the  degrees  of  any  one 
o/*    ike    scales   into    eyuwaieni    degrees 

Each  degree  of  Fahrenhdt  is  equal  to 
four  ninms  of  one  of  R^umur.  As 
R^umur,  hov^ever,  reckons  his  degrees 
fitnn  the  flneezing  point,  and  Fahrenheit 


Fahr. 

CenUf. 

Btenm. 

Deiatlo. 

212°  .    . 

.     100°  . 

.     .     80°  .     . 

OP 

32    .    . 

.        0    . 

.      0    .    . 

.    150 

32°  bek)w  this  point,  we  must,  when  the 
number  o  Fahrenheit^  degrees  to  be  re- 
duced indicates  a  temperature  above 
the  fireezing  point,  first  deduct  thirty-two, 
and  then  multiply  the  remainder  by  four, 
and  divide  the  product  by  nine.  The 
quotient  is  the  corresponding  number  of 
degrees  on  Reaumur's  scale.  If  the  tem- 
perature indicated  was  less  than  the 
freezing  point,  we  must  also  be  careful  to 
take  the  actual  number  of  degrees,  reck- 
oning firom  the  freezing  point  Thus  four 
degrees  above  Fahrenheit's  zero  is  twen- 
^-eight  below  his  freezing  point;  and 
this  is  the  number  to  be  reduced  to  R^u- 
mur's  scale. — Rhumiar  into  FahrenheiL 
Each  dome  of  lUaumur  is  equal  to  2^ 
of  one  of  Fahrenheit  Multiply  the  giv- 
en number  of  degrees  of  R^umnr  by 
nine,  and  divide  the  product  by  four.  If 
the  degrees  of  R^umur  were'minusi  the 
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jqiiotietit  must  be  deducted  from  thiity- 
two,  and  the  remftinder  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent degrees  of  Fahreuheit  If  the  ^ven 
degrees  were  not  minus,  the  quotient  must 
be  added  to  thirty-two  degrees,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  equivalent  sought — Fahrenheit 
into  Centigrade,  Each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit is  eoual  to  five  ninths  of  one  of  the 
centigrade.  Proceed  as  in  the  case  of 
Fahrenheit  into  R^umur,  multiplying, 
however,  by  five  and  dividing  by  nine. — 
Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit,  Proceed  as 
in  Reaumur  into  Fahrenheit,  multiplying 
by  nine  and  dividmg  by  &\e, — Reaumur 
into  Centigrade,  Each  degree  of  R^u- 
mur  is  eoual  to  li  of  the  centigrade. 
Multiply  the  given  number  of  degrees  of 
R^umur  by  ^ye^  and  divide  the  product 
by  four;  the  quotient  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent number  of  degrees  on  the  centigrade 
scale. — Centigrade  into  Biaumur,  Each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  is  equal  to  J  of 
R&umur.  Multiply  the  given  number 
of  degrees  of  the  centigrade  by  four,  and 
divide  the  product  by  five ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees 
on  R^umur  8  scale.  Extensive  tables  of 
the  correspondence  of  these  thermomct- 
rical  scales,  and  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
nuukable  temperatures,  may  be  found 
in  the  TYeatise  on  the  Thermometer 
and  Pyrometer^  in  the  Library  of  Use- 
fiil  Knowledge.  (See  our  article  Py- 
rometer.) 

TesaMOPiTLX  ;  a  narrow  defile  in 
Greece,  leading  from  Thessaly  uito  Lo- 
cris  and  Phocis ;  between  mount  iEta  and 
die  sea ;  40  miles  north  of  Thebes.  It  is 
i&ve  or  six  miles  long,  but  was  only  fifty 
or  sixty  nacee  (in  the  narrowest  part  only 
twenty-teet)  wide,  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks :  it  is  now  nearly  double,  from  the 
retiring  of  the  sea.  The  clifis  overhang- 
ing the  pass  are,  in  general,  from  400  to 
6(a)  feet  hi^.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  des- 
perate resistance  against  the  Persian  ar- 
my, made  by  300  Spartans,  under  Leoni- 
das.  (q.  V.)  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
simply  Pyf<B  (gates),  or  ThermopuUBj  fix>m 
the  warm  sprmcs  (themuz)  hard  bv.  In 
Strabo's  time,  the  pass  was  still  adorned 
by  the  monument  erected  in  honor  of 
Leonidas  and  his  followers,  on  which 
was  this  simple  inscription :  *^  Stranger, 
tell  the  LaceoBBmonians  that  we  lie  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws."  Thermopy- 
1b  now  forms  a  part  of  the  north-eastern 
fipontier  of  Greece,  as  determined  by  the 
protocol  of  Feb.  3, 1830. 

THxaoioNE  DK  MEEicouRt,  csUod  the 
revolutionary  Amazon,  was  bom  near 
Luxemburg,  and  previous  to  the  revolu- 


tion  of  1789,  had  been  a  prostitote  in 
Paris.  She  was  no  less  remaikabie  Ibr 
her  oratorical  powen  than  for  her  beau- 
ty ;  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  some 
of  the  tumults  of  that  pneriod.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 
of  October,  and  to  have  been  employed 
in  distributinir  money  and  harangumc  the 
mob.  In  1790,  having  accompanied  the 
secret  agents  who  were  sent  to  excite  in- 
surrections in  Liege,  she  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Austrians,  and  carried  to 
Vienna,  but  soon  after  released.  In  1768, 
we  find  her  again  at  Pari?,  the  cham|»on 
of  constitutional  principles.  She  appeared 
in  public  armed  with  a  pike,  or  saore  and 
pistols,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  furious 
Amazons.  It  was  she  who  caused  Su- 
kttu  and  ^ve  others,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  to  be  murdered,  Aug. 
10,  1792.  She  soon  after  proved  to  be 
insane,  and  was  confined  in  a  mad-house 
until  her  death,  in  1817. 

Thersites  ;  a  Grecian  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  who  is  described  by  Homer  as  the 
most  deformed  of  the  Greeks,  squintinc, 
lame,  hunch-backed  and  bald-headea. 
He  was  noted  for  his  malice,  and  was 
continuaUv  provoking  his  fellow-soldiers, 
particularlv  Afpamemnon,  Ulysses  and 
Achilles  by  his  taunts  and  sarcasms. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Achil- 
lea 

Theseus  ;  king  of  Athens,  and  aoa  of 
^geus  by  iEthrs,  the  daughter  of  Pitthe- 
us ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  He  was  educated  at 
TitBzene,  at  the  house  of  Pittheus,  and 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  his  fiuher,  and  a  sword  was 
given  him,  by  which  he  might  make  him- 
self known  to  ^ffeus,  in  a  private  man- 
ner. (See  ,Egeu8^  His  journey  to  Ath- 
ens was  not  across  the  sea,  as  was  usual 
with  travellers ;  for  he  determined  to  sig- 
nalize himself  in  going  by  land,  and  en- 
countering difSculaes.  The  road  which 
led  firom  Troszene  to  Athens  was  infested 
vrith  robbers  and  wild  beasts ;  but  these 
obstacles  were  removed  by  his  courage. 
He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Sinnis,  Sciron, 
Procnistes,  Cercyon  and  Phsea.  At  Ath- 
ens, however,  hjs  reception  was  not  cor- 
dial. Medea  lived  there  with  JQgeus;  and 
as  she  knew  that  her  influence  would  &tt 
to  the  ground  if  Theseus  was  received  in 
his  fiither*s  house,  she  attempted  to  de- 
stroy him  before  his  arrival  was  made 
public  iEgeus  was  to  give  the  cup  of 
poison  to  the  stranger ;  but  at  the  mffit  of 
his  sword  on  the  aide  of  Theseus,  h» 
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knew  bim  to  foe  his  flon.  The  Pallantides, 
who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  JEge- 
ns  Ob  the  throne,  os  he  had  no  children,  at- 
tempted  to  assassinate  Theseus ;  but  they 
failed  in  the  attempt,  and  were  all  put  to 
death  by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of 
Marathon  next  enffaged  the  attention  of 
Theseus.  He  cau^t  the  animal  olive,  and, 
after  he  had  led  it  through  the  streets  of 
Athens,  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva  or  die  god 
of  Delphi.  After  this,  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths 
whom  the  Athenians  yearly  ami  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  oountiy  trom  so  dreadfijl  a 
tribute  engaged  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  He  was  successful,  by  means 
of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who 
was  enamored  of  him ;  and,  after  he  had 
escaped  ftt>m  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew  of 
thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur  (see  JIfmo- 
taurus),  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victo- 
ry had  redeemed  from  death.  In  the 
island  of  Naxos,  whither  he  was  driven 
bv  the  winds,  he  had  the  meanness  to 
abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasion^ 
at  Athens,  were  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  iEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  when  he  saw  his  son's  ship  return 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of 
ill  success.  He  succeeded  his  father. 
The  Athenians  were  governed  with  mild- 
ness, and  Theseus  mtule  new  regulations, 
and  ^acted  new  laws.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased ; 
a  court  was  instituted,  which  had  the 
care  of  all  civil  aftairs ;  and  Theseus  made 
the  government  democratica],  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command 
of  the  armies.  {SeeMtca.)  The  fame 
which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  nis  alliance  courted;  but 
PuritJious,  king  of  the  Lapithce,  alone 
vnshed  to  gain  his  fiiendship,  by  meeting 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  invaded 
the  territories  of  Attica ;  and,  when  The^ 
sous  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other, 
cordially  embraced ;  and  from  that  time  be- 
gan the  most  sincere  friendship,  which  has 
become  proverbial.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  fnend ;  and  ne  was 
the  most  courageous  of  the  Lapithse,  in 
the  defence  of  Hippodamta,  and  her  female 
attendants,  against  the  attempts  of  the 
Centaurs.  When  Pirithous  (q.  v.)  had 
lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with  Theseus, 
whose  w^  was  also  dead,  to  carry  away 
some   of  the   daughters   of  the   gods. 


Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen.  After 
they  had  obtained  the  prize,  they  cast  lots, 
and  she  became  the  proper^  of*^  Theseus ; 
but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  into  their 
'hands.  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in 
procuring,  a  vnfe,  and  they  descended 
mto  the  infernal  regions  to  carry  away 
Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprized  of  their  in- 
tentions, stopped  them ;  and  Pirithous  was 
placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and  Theseus 
was  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he 
had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil  represents 
him  in  this  state  of  punishment ;  but  oth- 
ers declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detained 
in  hell,  w  hen  Hercules  came  to  steal  the 
dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  from  the 
stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  During  the  captiv 
ity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
(see  Ph<tdra\MnestheviBj  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  him- 
self into  the  fiivor  of  the  people  of  Ath- 
ens, and  obtained  the  crown.  Theseus 
attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  Athenians  nad  forgotten 
nis  services ;  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Lyoomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  who,  either 
jealous  of  his  f£ne,  or  bribed  by  Mnes- 
theus,  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertendy 
fell  down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  The  children  of  The- 
seus, after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recov- 
ered the  Athenian  throne,  brou^this  re- 
mains from  Scyros,  and  gave  them  a  mag* 
nificent  burial  They  fJso  raised  statues 
and  a  temple;  and  festivals  and  games 
were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
his  actiona  These  festivals  were  still 
celebrated  Iq  the  age  of  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  about  1200  yearn  after  the  death 
of  Tlieseus.  The  historians  disagree 
with  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  this 
hero ;  and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Plu- 
to, the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce  a 
dau^ht^r  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Mo- 
lossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say,  bore  the 
name  of  Proserpine ;  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called 
Cerberus ;  and  hence  arises  the  fiction  of 
the  poets.  Pirithous  v^as  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  dog;  but  Theseus  was  confined  in 
prison,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Her- 
cules. Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  but  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country 
of  the  Moloasi,  at  the  time  of  Jason's  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis. 
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TBI8I8  (Amf,  poflitton,  formed  from 
n%u,  I  pat  or  lay  down) ;  in  the  schools,  a 
g«neral  proposition  wmch  a  person  ad- 
▼anees  and  ofien  to  mainfttm.  In  logic, 
every  proposition  may  be  ^vided  into 
thesis  and  hypothesis.  Thesis  contains 
the  thmg  affirmed  or  denied,  and  hypoth- 
esis the  conditions  of  the  affirmation  or 
negation.  Thus,  ^if  a  triangle  and  par- 
allelogram have  equal  bases  and  altitudes 
(hypothesis^  the  first  is  half  of  the  second" 
(thoBis).     (For  arsis    and     thesis,    see 

Thesmophorus.  (See  Ceres.) 
Thesfis,  a  native  of  a  village  near 
Alliens,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  in  the 
fuTSt  haif  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C^  and 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  as 
he  added  to  the  didiyrambic  chqruses  of 
the  feats  of  Bacchus  a  character,  which, 
when  the  chorus  was  sUent,  generally  re- 
cited a  mythical  story.  He  received  finr 
his  trouble  a  he  goat  (r^yos);  and  this 
nve  occasion  to  the  name  irageAf, 
Thespis  used  a  wagon  for  his  stage.  (See 
Drama.) 
Thessalorica.  (See  Sahniea.) 
Thessalt,  THB8S4LIA ;  the  northern 
part  of  ancient  Greece  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Thermaic  gulf^  sepa- 
rated from  BoBotia  on  the  south  by  mount 
<£ta,  fit>m  Epirus  on  the  west  bv  moimt 
Pindhis,  and  mim  Macedonia  on  the  north 
b^  mount  Olympus.  It  is  a  fruitfol  and 
picturesque  oountiy,  in  which  beautiful 
and  rich  plains  interchange  with  elevated 
districts,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  among  which  the  Peneua  was 
the  most  celebrated,  for  its  vale  of  Tempo. 
Its  conifields  and  vineyards  were  not  less 
produetive  than  its  meadows,  and  it  vras 
nunoiis  for  its  breed  of  horses.  The 
Theesalians  were  considered  the  best 
honemen  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  in- 
vention of  equitation  has  been  attributed 
to  them.  The  Hflsmones  (from  whom  the 
country  was  also  caUed  Hamonia)  were 
comndered  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  the  latter  under 
Deucalion,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  B.  C, 
afterwards  settled  in  this  region,  in  which 
dwelt  also  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee, 
mountaineers  residing  on  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  'The  eastern  promontory,  which 
stretched  &r  out  into  the  iEgeon  sea,  was 
foraved  by  mount  Pelion,  which  the 
giants  piled  upon  Ossa  in  their  attemot  to 
storm  heaven.  Upon  the  summit  of^  Pe- 
lion (now  Peira)  is  a  celebrated  cavern, 
in  which  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  tutor 
of  Achilles,  was  said  to  have  lived.  In 
Thessaly,  Achsus,  iGolus,  and  Uonm, 
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the  fomden  of  the  tribet  wfaieh  bsore 
their  name,  are  first  diseovered;  sad  sev- 
eral small  states  successively  rose  here. 
Among  them  was  loichos,  the  deminkm 
of  iEson,  ftthor  of  Jason,  the  leader  of 
the  Argonauts ;  Phthta,  where  Pelens, 
fiither  of  AduUes,  ruled  over  the  M^yrmi- 
dons ;  and  PhersB,  wl^ich  at  a  later  period 
became  a  powerful  kingdom.  Here 
reisned  Admetus,  husband  of  Alaeets, 
and  Alexander  the  tyrant  At  Anthela, 
near  ThermopylsB,  were  held  the  aututt- 
nal  sessioDS  of  the  Amphictyons.  TViSn 
of  Macedon  made  himself  master  of  ra 
Thessaly,  and  it  remained  under  tl» 
Macedonian  dominion  until  it  beeame  a 
Roman  provinces  It  now  forms^  vadhr 
the  name  of  Janiak,  or  Jawid,  a  part  of 
European  Turkev,the  boundarvline  of 
Greece,  as  fixed  oy  the  protocol  of  Fd>. 
3,1890,  running  to  the  south  of  it  The 
old  geographera  divide  the  coviiliylBlo 
Thessaiiotis,  Phthiotis,  Pelasgiotis  and 
HestisBOtis;  or,  instead  of  the  two  hat, 
into  Macnesia  and  Perrbeebia.  The  mast 
remarkwie  mountains  of  ThessadN^  are 
the  Ptndus,  (Eta,  Ossa,  Pelion,  asci  pos 
ticulorly  the  seat  of  the  aods,  Olympva, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Among 
tlie  rivers,  besides  the  Peneus^  are  the  Apid- 
anus^  Achelou^  Asopus,  and  Spershios; 
amoDffthe  towns^  besides  those  aheady 
named,  HeUas,  Trachisor  Heraclea^  Phar- 
salus  and  Larissa,  now  the  chief  town  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Achilles,  Jason, 
Philoctetes,  Patroclus  and  Piritfaoas  wmn 
Thessalians.  Thessaly  had  abo  the  repma- 
tion  of  produdnf  the  mostpow^iul  soreov 
esses ;  and  tbe  Thessalian  women  were  so 
famous  for  dieir  skill  in  magical  art^  that 
Thetsalit  was  sometimes  used  to  signify 
a  sorcert89  or  vddL 

Thetis;  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  therefore  one  of  the  Nereids.  She 
aided  Jupiter  aj;ainst  the  Titan^  who  at- 
tempted to  bind  him,  and  called  in  Bnse 
reus  to  his  assistance.  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune became  enamored  of  her,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  sought  her  in  marriage ; 
but  Themis  or  Prmnetbeus  forevrarned 
them  that  she  would  bear  a  son  greater 
and  more  powerfiil  than  his  fitther.  She 
was  thererore  destined,  by  the  gods,  to 
become  the  bride  of  Peleus,  hma  of  the 
Myrmidons,  in  Thessalv.  She  cnanged 
herself  into  a  thousand  forms  to  avoid 
his  embraces;  but  Peleus  finally  obtained 
the  same  power  of  transformation,  by  tbe 
instructioos  of  Proteus  or  ChiroD,  and 
she  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  maanAPeltOD. 
and  were  honored  by  the  preaaaee  of  aB 
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the  gods.  She  bore  to  Peleus  aoTen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  she  placed  ia  the  fire 
while  her  husband  slept,  in  order  to  con- 
same  whatever  was  moital  in  them.  But 
they  had  too  little  of  the  immortal  na- 
ture; and  all  perished  except  AchiUes, 
whom  Peleua  snatched  from  the  flames. 
Irritated  at  this  act,  Thetis  abandoned 
her  husband,  and  returned  to  the  Nereids, 
her  sistf^rs.  She  still,  however,  took  ajp 
interest  in  the  &te  of  her  son,  dipped  him 
in  the  Styx  to  render  him  invulnerable, 
and  sent  him,  in  a  female  dress,  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes,  at  Scyros,  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles  (q.  v.),  Thetis 
clothed  his  body  with  celestial  garments, 
and  caused  the  most  magnificent  funeral 
inunes  to  be  performed  in  honor  of  him. 
Thetis  was  a  symbol  of  water  in  the  ^  old 
cosmogonies ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  her 
being  able  to  transform  herself  into  a  va- 
riety of  shapes,  since  water,  as  the  primi- 
tive element  of  all  things,  assumed  all 
forms.  Thetis  was  likewise  the  chief 
divinity  of  Phthiotis,  the  kingdom  of  Pe- 
leos;  and  the  numerous  fables  concern- 
ing her  were  probably  invented'  in  com- 
phment  to  him. 

Theurda^k  ;  a  German  poep:i,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  celebrating  the  exploits  and  adven- 
tures of  Majdmilian  I,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many (published  at  Nuremberff,  1517.) 

Theurot  ;  the  name  which  the  ancients 
|[ave  to  that  put  of  ma^c  which  we  some- 
tmies  call  wkiU  magte^  or  the  white  art. 
The  word  is  formed  fiom  eeo(  (God)  and 
$fyov  (work),  as  denoting  the  art  of  doing 
divine  things,  or  things  which  God  alone 
can  do.  It  is  the  power  of  working  ex- 
traordinary things  by  invoking  the  names 
of  God,  the  saints,  angels,  &c.  Accord- 
ingly, those  who  have  written  of  mafic 
in  genera]  divide  it  into  three  parts :  the- 
urgyt  which  operates  by  divine  or  celes- 
tuu  means;  nahartd  magic,  performed  by  the 
powers  of  nature ;  and  necromancy,  which 
proceeds  by  invoking  demons.  Theurgy 
probably  orijnnated  vrith  the  Chaldeans 
(q.  v.),  or  Persians,  among  whom  the 
magi  ohiidfl3r  occupied  themselves  with  it. 
The  Egyptians  also  pretended  to  great 
proficiency  in  the  art.  The  former  con- 
sidered Zoroaster  its  author;  the  kmer, 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  is  a  branch  of 
magic,    (q.  V.) 

Thevenot,  Melchizedec,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Paris^  in  1621,  and 
bad  scarcely  finished  his  studies,  when  he 
determined  to  grBtify  his  inclination  to 
visit  -fbreign  countries.    Having  travelled 


in  different  pans  of  Europe,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  study,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  by  collecting  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  by  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  office  of 
royal  librarian  (1664)  facilitated  his  re- 
searches, and  he  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  establishment  under 
his  care.  He  died  in  1692.  He  fwb- 
lished  Hdations  de  divers  Voyages  curitux 

ri  n'ord  point  it^pubii^  (Paris,  166^—72, 
parts,  m  2  vols.,  fbl.),  and  Recueil  de 
Voyages  (1681, 8vo.): 

Thevenot,  John  de,  boni  at  Paris  in 
1633,  was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded. He  received  his  education  at 
the  college  of  Navaire,  and,  in  1652, 
commenced  a  journey  through  England, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Italy ;  after  which 
he  resolved  to  visit  the  East  In  1655, 
he  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and,  after 
touching  at.  Sicily  and  Malta,  went  to 
Constantinople,  Natolia,  Egypt,  Tunis 
f^id  Carthage,  and  returned  to  France, 
after  an  amence  of  seven  years.  In 
1663,  he  again  left  Paris  to  commence  a 
second  Oriental  tour.  After  visiting  Syiia 
and  Persia,  he  went  to  the  East  Indi«B, 
and,  on  his  return  through  Persia,  died 
near  Tauris,  in  1667.  An  account  of  liis 
fiiBt  expedition  was  published  by  himself, 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  de  Levant  (1664, 
4to.) ;  which  was  fol&wed  by  Sidte  </u 
mHne  Voyage  (4to.),  and  Voyage  contewmnt 
laRelatimdePIrubstan(166i,4to.y  This 
traveller  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
France  the  use  of  cofiee. 

Thibaudeau,  Antoine  Claire,  count, 
previously  to  the  French  revolution,  wis 
an  advocate  in  Poitiers,  and,  in  ITSu,  was 
chosen  member  of  the  convention.  On 
the  trial  of  the  king,  he  voted  fbr  death, 
against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
against  the  delay  of  the  execution.  He 
was  sent  on  several  missions  into  the  de- 
partments, in  which  he  conducted  vrith 
what,  in  that  time,  was  considered  mod- 
eradon,  but  on  all  occasions  evinced  the 
most  determined  devotion  to  republican 
principles.  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he 
attached  himself  to  Napoleon,  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Bordeaux,  counsellor 
of  state,  received  the  title  of  count,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able 
adherents  of  the  emperor.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Thibaudeau 
was  chosen  member  of  the  representative 
chamber,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
warmly  to  the  last,  even  when  Paris  was 
surrounded   by  the    allies,  against   th» 
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reeognidoD  of  the  fourbona  iBannhed 
from  France  by  the  vrdomumce  of  July 
94, 1815  (see  Jronee),  he  settled  himself 
at  Prague,  and  has  recentljr  published  a 
number  of  works,  highly  mnportant  for 
the  history  of  the  time.  These  are  Mi" 
moirts  iur  la  Covwenium  d  le  Direeioire 
(3d  ed.,  Paris,  1837);  Mimoins  nr  U 
Conmhi  (1837);  Fie  de  JVbpoUan  (ISSS, 

Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
kinff  of  Navarre,  distinguished  amonff  the 
emfy  French  poets,  was  the  son  of  the 
count  of  Champapme,  by  a  daughter  of 
Sancho,  king  of  Nayaire.  After  having 
been  educatra  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  he  was  enabled, 
nirough  the  influence  of  that  monarch,  to 
obtain  the  counties  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  in  1331.  On  the  death  of  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  in  1334,  he  became  king  of 
Navarre ;  and,  in  1339,  he  embartced  for 
the  East,  to  engage  in  a  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  AfSsr  an  absence  of  two 
years,  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  died  at  Pampelona,  July  10,  135a 
Thibaut  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  in- 
trigues and  civil  oissennons  which  took 
place  in  France  durinf  the  minority  of 
St  Louis.  His  poetical  talents  procured 
hhn  the  title  of  the  soi^-mdber.  Love  was 
the  theme  of  his  muse.  M.  Levesque  de 
la  Ravaliere  publiiAied,  with  a  glossary 
and  dissertations,  the  scmgs  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  (Paris,  1742, 3  vols.,  13mo.). 

Thibaut,  Anthony  Frederic  Justus, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
jurists,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
uie  Roman  law,  at  present  firat  professor 
of  kw  at  Heidelberg,  was  bom  in  1774, 
at  Hameln,  in  Hanover,  smdied  at  G6tting- 
en,  K6nigBbeiv  and  Kiel,  and  graduated, 
in  1796^  at  lueL  In  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  ordmariuB  at  Kiel ;  m 
1808,  professor  at  Jena ;  and,  in  1805,  at 
Heidelberg.  He  is  the  author  of  various 
treatises  on  law  subjects :  Essays  (1796, 3 
vols.;  dd  ed.,  1806);  Theory  of  k>flrical 
Interpretation  (1799;  3d  ed.,  1806); 
On  roeseaaion  and  Prescription  (1803); 
Criticism  on  Feuertiach's  Kevision  of 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Penal 
Law  (1803);  and  many  reviews  in  the 
Jena  Genml  Literarv  Gazette,  and  in  the 
Heidelberg  JahrMiditr;  but  his  chief 
woric  is  his  System  des  PandektenrechiSj 
which  first  appeared  in  1803,  in  3  vols. 
(7di  ed,  1837,  3  vols.).  After  the  over- 
Arow  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  On  the  Ne- 
oesBiQr  of  a  General  System  of  Civil  Law 
for  dermany  (1814),  against  which  Sa- 
vigny  (q.  v.)  published  his  treatise,  On 
the  Aptitude  of  the  present  Age  for  Le- 


gislation and  Jurisprudence,  transbled  by 
a  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  oppo  ing 
Thibaut  on  much  the  same  srounds  as 
Schlosser,  in  his  Letters  on  Legislation 
(property  codification),  in  1799,  adduced 
against  the  new  Prussian  code,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  acknowledged  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject 
Thibaut  is,  besides,  a  great  connoisseur  in 
music,  and  wrote  On  me  Purity  of  Music 
(3d  ed.,  1836). 

Thibet,  or  Tibet  ;  a  country  of  Asia, 
forming  a  part  of  Independent  Tartary, 
lying  between  Ion.  74°  and  100^  east,  and 
lat.  36°  and  35°  nonli,  and  extending 
firom  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  the  fi'on- 
tiers  of  China,  and  from  Hindoostan  to  the 
desert  of  Cobi,  comprising  a  superficial 
area  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  The 
natives  call  the  land  Pue,  or  Fuekaekim^ 
signifying  the  Nbriherr\  Land  of  Snow — a 
designation  plainly  alluding  to  the  sever- . 
ity  of  the  climate,  the  inclemency  of 
which  is  owinff  to  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  surface,  Thibet  being  (he  most  lofty 
part  of  the  continent.  Here  rises  the 
great  Himalaya  range,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  the  summits  of  which  are  visible 
for  more  than  300  miles.  (See  Hinuda^ 
Mountains.^  The  Dhawala-gui  (White 
mountain)  is  38,015  feet  high,  and  there- 
tore  more  lofty  than  Chimborazo,  for- 
merly considered  the  highest  mountain 
on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Hence  issue  all 
those  mountainous  chains  which  extend 
into  Tartary,  to  China,  &c. ;  and  here 
rise  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Ganses, 
theBurrampooter,  the  Innwaddv,  the  Me- 
con,  the  Yang-Tee-Kiang,  &c.  To 
travellers  who  enter  the  country  for  the 
first  time,  it  seems  a  land  forgotten  by 
Heaven.  Immense  rocks  and  mountains, 
without  any  appearance  of  veeetation,  al- 
ternate with  dry  and  infertile  plains.  The 
wheat,  peas,  barley,  which  grow  on  the 
latter,  in  many  parts,  never  ripen,  and 
serve  only  as  fodder  for  cattle,  wlien  grass 
fails.  At  regular  intervals  rain  occurs, 
and  a  short  grass  springs  up,  which  stops 
growing  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  and  is 
immediately  so  parched  by  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  become  entirely 
white,  and  can  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  fineeis.  Yet  it  af- 
fords pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle,  and 
is  superior,  in  its  nutritious  properties,  to 
the  best  grass.  On  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  Thibetans  water  the  lower  mead- 
ows, by  means  of  large,  masses  of  ice,  to 
prevent  the  dry  soil  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  temperature  and 
alternation  of  the  seasons  are  remarkably 
regular  in  Thibet.    From  March  to  May, 
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rvn,  tikvoBAetwadrnwam  prevail  From 
June  to  8eptember,  there  is  a  sueceeBion 
of  violent  rains;  all  the  streams  we  full, 
and  threaten  to  iniwdate  Bengal.  From 
Ckstoher  to  March,  the  air  is  ahnost  al- 
wnjFB  clear  and  pure,  and  the  sky  is  sel- 
dom overcast  During  three  months,  the 
cold  is  more  severe  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country,  along  the  mountain- 
ous ridge  which  separates  Thibet  from 
Assam,  Bootan  and  Nepaul,  and  which 
lies  between  ho.  26^  and  27^  north.  The 
inhabitants  during  that  period  retire  to 
the  lower  valleys,  or  into  the  caves  of 
the  rocks.  From  Phari  to  Nanee,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifly  miles,  the  whole 
country  is  then  a  mere  vnldemees ;  and 
the  cold  is  so  great  that  meat  keeps  fresh 
till  March.  But  notwithstanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  there  is  here  a 
creat  abundance  of  wild  and  tame  beasts. 
A  peculiar  race  of  cattie,  called  the  Yak 
<(f  TbKory,  vrith  a  hunch  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, is  found  in  ^reat  numbers.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  long,  thick  and 
soft  hair,  and  the  tail,  which  is  likewise 
formed  of  lon^ ,  glossy  hairs,  thickly  set. 
Is  much  used  m  the  £«st  to  drive  away 
flies.  This  animal  is  very  wild,  and  lives 
in  the  coldest  fNurts  of  the  country,  in 
summer  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  winr 
ter  in  the  valleys.  It  constitutes  the 
vfoalth  of  the  wandering  Tartars,  who 
procure  from  it  food  and  clothing,  and 
make  use  of  it  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  more  suitable  than 
for  agncultmtil  labors.  On  the  highest 
mountains  the  musk  deer  is  found :  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a  middlingnsized  hog; 
the  musk  is  contained  in  a  small  bag,  ly- 
ing near  the  navel,  and  is  found  only  in 
the  male.  The  Cashmere  goat  (q.  v.); 
wild  horses,  which  are  too  swift  to  be 
taken  alive;  the  sheep,  with  broad  fat 
tails; and  another  smaller  species,  with 
black  head  and  legs,  often  used  to  carry 
burdens, — are  also  among  the  animals  of 
Thibet  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of 
the  soil,  all  the  wants  of  the  mhabitants 
are  richly  supplied  by  the  animal  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Native 
gold  is  found,  in  abundance,  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers ;  cinnabar,  lead  and  copper 
abound  in  mines ;  the  iron  mines  are  lit- 
de  Worked,  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  ftiel,  for  wliich  dung  is  much  used ; 
tincal,  from  which  borax  is  prepared,  and 
rodL-salt,  are  found  in  great  quantities. 
Trade  is  almost  entirely  a  monopoly  of 
the  ruler :  that  with  China  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  Silling,  or  Sinning,  a 
town  OQ  the  eastern  frontier.    The  reli- 


gion, according  to  Turner's  coi^ecture,  is 
a  corrupt  form  of  Braminism^  which  first 
sprang  up  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coimtry,  on  the  borders  of  India,  where 
was,  accordingly,  the  original  seat  of  the 
dalai-lama.  See  Hullman^s  Critical  Er^ 
gvinf  into  (ht  Rdigion  of  fkt  hama  (in 
German,  Berlin,  1796).  The  principles 
of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though 
with  many  deviations,  are  found  to  pre- 
vail through  Lamaism.  The  places  which 
the  Hindoos  esteem  holy  (AUahafaed,  Be- 
nares, Daijodeen,  Ju^emaut,  Gaya  and 
Saugor)  are  also  visited  as  such  by  the 
Thibetans,  in  their  pil^images.  But 
there  are  many  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
the  Thibetans.  The  people  assemble  in 
large  chapels,  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  the 
noisier  species  of  instruments  of  great 
size,  like  those  which  are  found  in  India 
and  China,  as  trumpets,  drums,  fifes, 
concbs  and  cymbals.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  division  into  castes,  and  the 
inhabitants  eat  with  foreigners  vnthout 
reserve  or  distinction.  The  dalai-lama 
(see  Loana)  is  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  h«id  of  the  country :  he  is  con- 
sidersd  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  invested 
with  the  power  of  lispensing  the  divine 
bleesinffs  to  whom  he  vriU,  not  only  di- 
iocUy,'bilt  i»e4iate^»  4u^Ufb  the  numer- 
ous upder  Jamas,  monks,  &c  But  our 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  religion,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  in  gweral,  are  ex- 
ceedingly impeifect  and  uncertain.  The 
manners  and  mode  of  life  are  rude:  the 
houses  of  the  peasants  are  merelv  piles 
of  stone,  with  holes  to  let  in  air  ana  light 
Among  the  diseases  prevalent  here  is  the 
goitre,  or  swelled  throat,  common  in  odier 
mountainous  regions.  A  rude  mode  of 
printing,  with  immovable  letters,  has  been 
introduced  from  China:  the  characters 
used  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
There  are  twelve  colleges  in  Thibet, 
which  are  frequented  not  only  by  the 
Thibetans,  but  by  the  Tartars  of  the  sur- 
rounding country:  philosophy,  astrono- 
my, medicine  and  theolosy  are  taught  in 
these  seminaries ;  and  runmer  obmrved, 
when  he  was  here  in  1783,  that  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  and  the  rinff  of  Saturn, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Teamed,  and 
that  the  physicians  were  acquainted  vrith 
the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilitic  diseases. 
There  are  also  schools  of  magic,  in  which 
the  art  of  exorcising,  &c.,  is  taught 
Thibet  is  sul^ct  to  Chma:  some  internal 
troubles  having  occurred  in  17S20,  the 
Chinese  seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  ascendency  in  the  country.  In  1793, 
it  viras  invaded  by  the  Nepaulese,  who 
were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  Chinese ; 
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ami  the  power  of  the  laner  has,  nnce  that 
thne,  heen  on  the  increase.  A  Chinese 
functionaiy  is  ahrays  stationed  at  the  res- 
idence of  the  dalai-lama,  who  transmits 
information  to  and  receives  instructions 
from  Pekin.  Whether  the  statement,  that 
there  is  another  lama,  called  the  B<^do 
kuM^  who  reigns  in  Bootan,  be  correct 
or  not,  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  A 
Chinese  description  of  Thibet  has  been 
translated  into  Russian,  by  the  Russian 
archimandrite  Hyacinth,  and  a  German 
▼endon  of  the  Russian  translation  has 
been  published  at  St  Petersbuf'g  (18^). 

Thisrsch,  Frederic  Willian*,  a  distin- 
guished German  philologist,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Thuringia.  His  fedier  was  a 
firmer.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpforte, 
in  Saxony,  and  studied  theology  at  Leip- 
sic ;  but  Hennann's  (q.  y.\  L^tures  den 
cided  him  to  devote  himself  to  philology. 
He  passed  a  theological  examination, 
however,  in  Dresden,  and  then  went  to 
G6ttinffen,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion of  Heyne.  In  1^,  he  published 
his  first  attempt  at  a  pairadiffm,  in  which 
he  aimed  to  resolve  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  verb  into  their  ori^nal  elements. 
In  his  Greek  Grammar  (1812),  he  devel- 
oped hia  plan  still  further.  In  1826,  a  third 
edition  of  it  appeared.  In  1809,  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  newly  erected  sym- 
naaiumat  MCbiich.  Here  his  work  on 
the  supposed  difference  between  North 
and  South  Germany  (1810)  excited  much 
hostility  against  him.  He  was  appointed 
teacher,  in  histoiy  and  literature,  to  the 
royal  princesses,  and  founded  a  seminary 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which,  in 
1812,  the  government  united  with  the 
academv.  A  periodical  was  connected 
with  this  seminary,  entitled  Ada  PkUog. 
Monactm.  He  b^ypan  also  his  transla- 
tion of  Pindar,  which  appeared  in  1820 
with  the  original  text,  and  with  illustra- 
tion&  In  1813  and  in  1814,  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  where  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  woriu  of  ancient  sculn- 
ture.  In  1822  and  23,  he  travelled  in  Italy, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  studying  the  fine 
arts  and  archieology.  In  182^  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey,  and 
wrote  on  various  archceological  subjects  in 
Uie  Trdnsactions  of  the  academy  of  Mu- 
nich, chiefly  on  the  epochs  of'^the  fine 
aitB  among  the  Greeks.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  intellectual  reg^eration  of 
the  Greeks,  through  the  Hetatreia  (q.  v.), 
originally  a  purely  literary  aocieiy ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  Greek  msurrec- 
don  broke  out,  he  endeavored  to  aid  it^ 
20* 


but  was  prevented  by  the  government 
He  undertook  a  journey  to  Greece  in 
1831,  afler  prince  Otho,  the  son  of  his 
kuig,  had  been  elected  as  sovereigp  of 
that  country.'  In  1826—27,  he  published 
his  woirk  On  Learned  Schools  (2  vols., 
Stuttgard). 

Third  Estate.    (See  7¥er«  :^ta<.) 

Thirst;  the  sensation  which  attends 
the  desire  to  drink.  During  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  functions,  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture  is  consumed,  the 
loss  of  which  must  be  supplied/  Thirst, 
and  the  feeling  of  languor  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  are  the  voice  of  nature, 
calling  upon  the  animal  to  supply  the 
^ace  of  the  lost  moisture  by  drinking. 
The  sensation  of  thirst  is  not  always 
equally  strong;  but  it  depends  partly  upon 
the  food  and  Uie  prevailing  temperature. 
In  summer,  when  the  process  of  perspi- 
ration is  active,  and  the  consumption  of 
moisture  consequently  great,  all  animals 
drink  more  than  in  winter.  Cold-blooded 
and  inactive  animals  bear  thirst  much  lonff- 
er  than  warm-blooded  and  lively  animate. 
Madness,  and  the  consequent  lassitude 
and  exhaustion,  are  produced  by  long 
and  excessive  thirst  no  less  than  by 
hunger.  Plants  also  su^r  finom  thmst, 
and  wither  under  its  influence.  An  out- 
ward application  of  moisture  is  found 
to  dimini^  thirst;  and  sailors  have 
preserved  their  lives  by  bathing  in  the 
sea.  The  vicious  habit  of  frequently 
drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting  some 
liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c.,  cause 
the  developement  of  a  moibid  feeling, 
which  is  mistaken  fer  thirst,  to  which  it 
has  a  great  analogy. 

Thirtt-nine  Articles.  (See  Eng- 
land, Church  of.) 

Thirty  Ttrants.  (See  Mica,  and 
Pdoponnesictn  fFar.) 

Thirty  Years'  War  {Grom  1618  to 
1648).  The  remote  caui^  of  this  war 
are  to  be  found  in  the  refbrmation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  ^religious 
ce"  of  Augsburg,  1555.    The  Catho- 


lics and  Protestants  in  Germany  had  long 
viewed  «ach  other  with  equal  jealousy : 
nothioff  but  mutual  fear  had  prevented 
them  m>m  breaking  out  into  open  hostili- 
ties. By  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
princes,  formed  in  1608,  in  opposition  to 
which  the  Catholics  establisned  their 
leaffue  in  1609,  the  fire  afaneady  kindled, 
and  smouldering  beneath  the  ashes,  re- 
ceived fiesh  strength,  tfll  it  at  last  burst 
into  a  flame  m  Bohemia.  Here  the  Prot- 
estant doctrines,  ^ich  had  gradually 
spread  even  through  the  hereditary  states 
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of  AMtria,  had  ofatAined 
andpriyileges  by  the  MqftMtalfntf^ 
edict  extorted  from  Rodolph  U  in  1609. 
By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  towns  and  the 
i^ohlee  had  ihexight  of  buildmg  churches 
and  schools.  In  the  little  town  of  Klos- 
tei^grab,  ^erefore,  and  in  BrMinau,  the 
Protestant  TaaBals,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
f  of  their  feudal  lords,  built  churches  in  the 
reign  of  Matthias^  at  whose  command  the 
church  in  Klostergrab  was  demolished, 
and  that  in  Braunau  was  shut  up.  The 
Protestants  remonstrated  with  the  emperor, 
but  were  answered  with  threats.  A  re- 
port was  spread  that  this  answer  was 
composed  in  Prague,  and  that  the  empe* 
ror  knew  nothing  of  it.  IMay  23,  when 
the  imperial  council  were  assembled  at 
the  castle  in  Prague,  deputies  from  the 
Prostestant  estates  crowded  into  the  hall, 
armed,  and  demanded  whetherany  of  the 
counsellorB  had  a  pert  in  the  composition 
of  the  imperial  onlinance.  Two  of  the 
counsellors,  abfeady  odious  to  the  Prot- 
estants (Von  Iff artinitz  and  Slawata,  with 
the  secretary  Falmcius),  giving  sharp 
answers  to  the  deputies,  were  thrown  into 
the  dry  moat  of  the  castle,  but  escaped 
nearly  unhurt  The  Protestants  then  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  drove  awav  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  accused,  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, as  the  authors  of  the  oppressions 
con^Iained  of,  and  took  up  arms  under  the 
ambitious  count  of  Thum.  The  Union 
sent  an  auxiliary  corps,  into  Bohemia,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  brave  Ernest, 
count  of  Mansfeld.  The  emperor  gave 
orders  for  his  army  to  invade  Bohemia. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Matthias 
died  (March  10, 1619).  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Ferdinand  II,  who  was  chosen  em- 
peror, Auffust  28, 1619.  The  Bohemians, 
knowing  his  hostility  to  Protestantism, 
had  alr^v  (August  17)  declared  his  title 
to  the  Bohemian  crown  void,  and  con> 
ferred  it  upon  the  palatine,  Frederic  V, 
who,  afler  some  hesitation,  finally  accept- 
ed it,  chiefly  through  the  urgent  persua- 
sion of  his  ambitious  wife,  the  daughter 
of  James  I,  of  England.  But  the  very 
next  year,  the  great  victory  of  the  troops 
of  the  League,  <mi  the  Weissenbeiv,  near 
Prague  (November  3,  1620),  whid^  was 
followed  by  the  flight  of  the  new  king, 
put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  reb^on, 
and  crushed  the  Protestant  cause  in  that 
quarter.  Ferdinand  now  declared  Fred- 
eric V  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  ruin  of  that  prince  became  mevitable, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Uhn  (July  3, 1620),  the  Union  was  dis- 
solved.   The  Palatinate  was  conquered 


by  the  Spanish  aod  Baimjan  tnoops,  al- 
though count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  and 
duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  hastened  to 
its  assistance  with  their  tiocms,  who  sim- 
ported  themselves  by  phmder.  But  the 
bestowinff  of  the  dipiiW  of  elector  pida- 
tine  on  Maximilian  of^  Bavaria  (Iw), 
a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  by  which  the 
Catholics  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Bavarian  general  Tilly  to  the  fiontiefs  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  (where  he 
still  kept  his  army,  though,  in  1694,  there 
was  no  eoemj  in  the  field,  dejNived  the 
Protestants  of  their  churches,  drove  away 
the  Lutherans,  and  committiBd  other  acts 
of  violence),  at  last  awakened  the  Pkot- 
estant  i»inoes  of  this  circle  fi-om  their 
slumber.  They  entered  into  a  confeder- 
acy with  the  kinp  of  Denmaik,  and  Chris- 
tian IV,  duke  of  Holstein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imperial  forces  were  oonsidsn- 
bly  augmented  by  the  army  of  Wallen- 
stein,  afterwards  duke  of  Friedland, 
raised  at  his  own  cost,  which  marked  its 
course  with  the  most  firightfiil  devastation. 
The  king  of  Denmark  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Tillv,  at  Lutter,  on  the  Baren- 
berg,  in  1626,  and,  at  the   disgraoefiil 

ise  that  he  would  never  again  int^lere  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  German  empire.  The 
emperor  was  now  more  powerfiil  than 
ever,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy.  A  proof  of  this  was  the 
edict  of  restitution  or  1629,  bv  which  the 
Protestants  were  to  rave  up  all  the  church 
estates,  which  they  had  confiscated  since 
the  religious  peace  of  1555.  At  this  crisis 
appeared  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  Stralsund  had  applied 
for  protection,  in  1628,  when  beaieged  by 
an  army  of  100,000  men  under  WaUen- 
stein,  and  firom  whom  the  alarmed  Prot- 
estants now  sou^t  assistance.  Full  of 
zeal  for  his  religion,  exasperated  by  vari- 
ous injuries  received  firom  the  emperor, 
this  prmce  landed  in  Pomerania,  June  24, 
1630,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He 
drove  the  imperial  troops  before  him 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  unable, 
indeed,  to  orevent  the  capnire  and  de- 
struction of  Magdeburff,  by  Tilly,  in  1631 ; 
but,  havin|[  increased  nis  strength  by  an 
alliance  with  France  and  severu  German 
princes,  some  of  whom  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it,  as  the  princes  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  and  having  destroved 
Tilly's  army  in  the  battle  at  Leipsic  (&&^ 
tember  7, 1631),  he  reduced  the  empern' 
and  his  allies  to  mat  straits,  by  his  rapid 
movements,  aidod  by  the  victories  of  Jui 
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generak  and  ttAhdenties  in  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  the  invasion 
of  Bohemia  by  the  Saxons.  Gustavus 
delivered  the  Protestants  in  Franconia 
fiom  the  imperial  army,  con<mered 
Mentz,  made  himself  master  of  the  Palat- 
inate, and  pushed  into  Bavaria.  At  the 
same  time,  tne  elector  of  Saxony  had  cap- 
tured Prague.  The  emperor  feared  that 
Vienna  itself  would  be  besieged.  Tilly 
had  died  in  Bavaria.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Protestant  affairs  in  Germa- 
ny. But  when  Wallenstein  (who,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  the  diet  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  had  been  dismissed  for  his  acts 
of  ei^tortion  and  plunder}  again  appeared 
on  the  stage,  vnth  a  formidable  army  and 
high  military  renown,  .Gustavus  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
Bavaria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Nu- 
remberg ;  but  Wallenstein,  not  finding  it 
expedient  to  risk  a  battle,  remain^  in  his 
intrenchments,  on  which  an  ineffectual 
assault  was  made  bv  Gustavus.  They  at 
last  came  to  a  bloody  battle  at  LCitzen,  in 
Saxony  (November  6, 16321  in  which  the 
kinff  aained  the  victory  at  the  expense  of 
his  Tim.  His  death  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Protestants,  had  not  bis 
high-chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  by  his  skilful 
negotiations,  effected  the  alliance  of  Heil- 
bronn  amons  the  German  princes,  while 
the  brave  duke  Bernard  or  Weimar  and 
Gustavus  Horn  made  the  Swedish  arms 
triumphant  throu^  almost  all  Germany — 
a  result  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  am- 
biguous behavior  of  Wallenstein,  who, 
having  retired  to  Bohemia  in  16^,  was 
charged  with  treason  and  put  to  death  by 
emissaries  of  the  emperor.  But  the  as- 
pect of  things  suddemy  changed  again  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  N6rdlinffen,  in  1634. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  united  lumself,  at 
the  peace  of  Prague,  in  1635,  with  .the 
emperor  against  Sweden  (on  which  occa- 
sion Saxony  was  indemnified  with  the 
poasession  of  Lusatia).  Several  states  of 
the  empire  concurred  m  this  peace,  so 
that  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  seek 
protection  in  a  closer  union  with  France. 
By  the  successes  of  Bernard  of  Weimar 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  of  Baner,  who, 
in  1638,  nad  invaded  Bohemia,  they 
again  became  fbnnidable.  Torstenson, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  marched  from 
one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  made 
Austria  treoabk,  humbled  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  fflled  up  the  measure  of 
Swedish  f^onr,  which  Wrangel  continued 
to  malntam  till  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Bernard, 


duke  of  Weimar  (1639),  ^at  Fra&ce  took 
8  serious  part  in  this  war ;  and,  though  9t 
first  her  armies  had  done  but  little,  and 
met  with  a  severe  defeat  atDuttlirigen,  in 
1643)  they  afterwards  guned  brilliant  vic- 
tories, under  Cond6  and  Turenne,  over  the 
imperial  and  Bavarian  troops.  At  length, 
the  conquest  of  Prague,  by  the  Swe- 
dish general  Kdnigsmarit  (July  25, 1648), 
compelled  Ferdinand  III  (Ferdinand  Ii 
had  before  died,  in  1637)  to  conclude  the 
peace,  which,  ^er  seven  years'  negotia- 
tion, at  Miinster  and  Osnabriick,  in  West- 
phalia, was  sinied  October  24, 1648.  (See 
JFestpiudia,  Peace  qf,  and  Genmmy.) 
For  more  information,  see  Schiller's  mt- 
Uny  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Woo-:  Wolt- 
mann's  History  qfthe  Peace  of  Westphalia 

12  vols.)  series  as  a  continuation  of  Schil- 
er.  A  good  histoiy  of  this  war  is  yet  a 
desideratum.  It  spread  from  one  end  of 
Germany  to  the  other ;  and,  after  its  con- 
clusion, mis  country,  wasted  by  fire,  sword 
and  plague,  was  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  disorder.  A  bad  currency  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  laboren  iHXNight  on  great 
scarcity.  The  art  of  war  was  the  onl^ 
thing  diat  had  gained  any  thing,  princi- 
paUy  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  who  mi^e  an  era  in  military  tao^ 
tica,  and  was  the  first  who  had  a  tndn  of 
artillery  in  his  army. 

Thisbe  ;  abeautisul  Babylonian  nudden, 
whose  memoir  has  been  preserved  by  her 
unhappy  passion  for  Pyramus.  The  part 
entB  or  the  lovers  opposed  their  mutual 
wishes ;  and  they  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  each  other  only  1^ 
conversing  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
which  separated  Uie  contiffuoos  houses  of 
their  parents.  Once,  nowever,  they 
acreed  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninua^ 
without  the  city.  Thisbe  arrived  fiiat, 
but  was  terrified  at  the  unei^»ected  sight 
of  a  lioness,  and  hid  herself  m  a  nei^b- 
boringcave.  In  her  haste,  she  dropped 
her  mande,  which  was  rent  by  the  lioness. 
Pyramus  now  reached  the  spot,  and,  con- 
vinced, by  the  appearance  of  the  torn 
garment,  that  Thisbe  had  ftllen  a  prey  to 
me  monster,  he  threw  himself  in  despair 
upon  his  sword.  Thisbe,  on  retiunm^, 
and  findinff  her  lover  weltering  in  lus 
blood,  stabbed  herself  with  the  same 
sword.  Both  were  interred  in  the  same 
grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  mulbeny  tree, 
whose  white  berries  became  redr-This 
Thisbe  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
nymph  Thisbej  firom  whom  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  Bcsotia,  was  called. 

Thistle  (micusy  These  royj^h,  spiny 
pkmtB  are  conspcuous  olijects  m  nMth* 
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eni  climates.  The  stem  is  thick  and  her- 
baceous ;  the  leaves  more  or  less  pin- 
nated, and  toothed,  and  beset  with  spines. 
It  belongs  <o  the  composUoi ;  and  the  flow- 
ers are  msposed  in  large,  dense  heads,  sur- 
rounded with  a  close,  scaly,  and  usually 
Bpiny  involucre,  and  are  of  a  purple  color, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  species  are 
not  so  numerous  in  the  U.  States  as 
in  Europe ;  but  we  have  two,  that  have 
been  introduced  from  that  continent,  very 
abundant  in  certain  districts.  One  of 
these,  C.  lanceolatuSf  is  very  common  by 
road  sides,  and  in  waste  places,  but  has 
not  hitherto  attracted  much  attention  as  a 
noxious  weed.  The  other,  C  arvensis, 
improperly  called  Canada  ikisUej  is  the 
most  troublesome  weed  of  northern  cli- 
mates. It  has  overrun  large  tracts  in  the 
Northern,  and  is  now  getting  a  footing  in 
the  Middle  States,  ft  is  never  found, 
however,  in  very  sandy,  gravelly  or  peaty 
soils,  but  generally  in  such  as  are  loamy 
and  diy.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate it,  on  account  of  the  distance  to 
which  the  roots  penetrate :  an  instance  is 

S'ven  of  the  descending  roots  haVing 
»en  dug  out  of  a  quany,  nineteen  feet  in 
length ;  and  it.  has  been  found  to  shoot 
out  horizontal  roots  or  stolons  in  every  di- 
rection, some  eiffht  feet  in  length,  m  a 
single  season.  At  the  same  time,  its  nu- 
merous downy  seeds,  if  sufiered  to  ripen, 
are  dispersed  bv  the  wind  in  every  direc- 
tion. Laying  land  down  to  grass,  keep- 
ing it  in  that  state  seven  or  eight  years, 
and,  during  the  whole  time,  pulling  up 
every  shoot  as  soon  as  it  appears,  is  the 
most  effectual  mode  hitherto  devised  of 
keeping  it  under.  Formerly,  it  was  pulled 
when  beginning  to  come  into  flower,  and 
given  as  food  to  horses  and  cows.  Thei 
ashes  yield  a  very  pure  vesetable  alkali: 
It  is  readily  distinguished  oy  the  small 
size  of  die  flowers. 

Thistle,  KifioHTS  or,  or  Kniohts  op 
St.  Andrew  ;  according  to  some  writers, 
instituted  by  Achaius,  king  of  Scots, 
in  memory  of  an  appearance  in  the 
heavens  of  a  bright  cross,  resembling  that 
whereon  St  ^dr«w  suflTered  martyr- 
dom, seen  by  Achaius,  the  night  before 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Athelstan,  king 
of  England.  This  order,  afler  having 
much  declined,  was  revived  by  James  II 
of  England,  in  1687,  and  again  by  queen 
Anne,  in  1708.  The  motto  is  ^JMmo  me 
inuntnt  lacessii,^ 

TmsTLEwooD,  Ardiur,  memorable  fer 
his  ccmcem  in  die  political  commotions 
which  disturbed  England  afler  the  resto- 
ration of  regal  goyemment  in  France, 


was  the  son  of  a  fermer  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  bom  in  1772.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  supple- 
mentary militia^  in  1797,  and,  toon  after, 
married  a  young  lady  with  a  considera- 
ble fortune.  He  then  resided  at  Bawtry, 
in  Yorkshire ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  about 
eighteen  months,  he  went  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion, and,  having  squandered  his'  property 
at  the  gaming  table,  was  obliged,  at 
length,  to  take  refuge  in  London.  There 
he  remained  some  time,  making,  how- 
ever, occasional  voyages  to  America  and 
France.  In  the  latter  country  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  partisans  of  an- 
archy and  revolution,  ana  probably  con- 
tracted that  spirit  of  dbcontent  which  in- 
fluenced his  future  conduct.  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  improved  his  circumstances  by  a 
second  marriage.  But  he  had  now  be- 
come a  ^mbler  by  profession ;  and,  hav- 
ing associated  himself  with  other  persons 
of  desperate  character,  he  engaged  in 
schemes  which  drew  on  him  tne  notice 
of  government.  When  the  riots  in  Spa 
fields  took  place,  he  was  arrested,  with 
Watson  and  others ;  and  the  proceedings 
against  him  on  that  occasion  only  serv^ 
to  irritate  his  passions,  and  prompt  him 
to  such  outrageous  behavior  towards 
lord  Sidmouth,  then  secretary  of  state,  as 
occasioned  his  subsequent  detention  in 

E risen  for  a  considerable  time.  On  his 
beration,  he  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
rage  and  despair,  and  became  the  princi- 
pal a^nt  in  the  memorable  Cato  street 
conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
murder  several  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  a  cabinet  dinner,  and  excite  an 
insurrection  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
absurd  scheme  was  betrayed  by  a  man 
employed  as  a  spy  by  the  ministry,  and 
the  insane  projectors  were  arrested,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purpose.  Being  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  Thistlewood, 
with  his  coadjutors,  suffered  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  May  1, 1820. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  (See  Apdnas,) 
Thomjeaivs.  (See  Christians  of  St. 
Hiomas,) 

Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  that  i^  Thomas  of 
Kemperiy  or  Kamperiy  a  smtdl  town  m 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1388,  though,  according  to 
some  accounts,  Kampen  in  Overyssel 
was  his  birthplace.  His  family  name 
was  Hamerken  or  H&mmerlein  f  Malleo- 
lus, or  Hammer).  His  parents,  wno  were 
poor,  designed  him,  from  an  early  age, 
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lor  the  church ;  and  he  received  hurtruc- 
tiOD  and  assistance  from  Florentiufl^  prior 
of  a  monastery  of  regular  canons,  at  De- 
venter,  in  Overynel  With  such  an  ex- 
ample and  such  lessons,  the  youth  was 
led  to  devote  himself  to  the  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  monastic  practices ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  retired,  with  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  monastic  life,  to 
the  Augustine  convent  on  mount  St.  Ag- 
nes, near  ZwoD,  where,  after  &ve  years 
of  probation,  he  took  the  vows.  Here, 
distmguished  for  the  apostolical  simjpUcity 
of  his  character,  and  Christian  puritv  of 
his  life,  he  died  in  1471,  superior  of  the 
convent.  His  works,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  printed,  were  first  pub- 
lished m  1494  (foliol  The  best  edition 
IS  that  of  the  Jesuit  Sommel  (1600, 4to.j, 
which  is  not,  however,  complete.  His 
printed  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  con- 
sist of  sermons,  discourses,  exhortations, 
and  other  ascetic  treatises,  hymns,  pra^^ers, 
and  some  lives.  His  Sduoquia  Jbwmaty 
his  HorluLus  Uosarumf  and  his  sermons, 
have  always  held  an  honorable  rank 
amon^  the  mistical  writera.  His  De 
ImUatwne  ChnsH  Libri  /F,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works,  has  been  translated 
into  all  modem  languages,  and  has  been 
republi^ed  Q(iQi?e  tlmn  a.thqu^and  times. 
It  penetrates  so  deeply  into  t(ie  ^nuine 
simit  of  Christianitv,  tnat  it  has  been  re- 
ceived with  equal  mvor  by  the  most  op- 
posite sects. 

Thomas,  Antoine  Leonard,  an  inge- 
nious French  writer,  bom  at  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne,  in  1732,  was  placed,  in  his 
tenth  year,  at  the  college  orDuplessis  in 
Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguisned  him-. 
iel(  and,  at  the  age  of  Meen,  obtained  a 
prize.  Although  designed  for  the  law, 
his  incli^iations  led  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  polite  literature,  and  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  coU^  of  Beauvais.  In 
1776,  he  was  empbyed  as  secretary  to 
the  duke  ofPrashn,  minister  of  forei^ 
affiiirs,  afterwards  held  the  same  post  m 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
died  at  Chateau  d'Oullins,  in  1785. 
Thomas  was  a  man  of  generous  and  ele- 
vated feelinga,  and  an  excellent  writer. 
The  best  known  of  his  works  are  his' 
jfibgttf,  or  Euloffies  of  Distinguished 
Men,  several  of  which  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  academy.  They  are  in  general 
characterized  by  vigorous  eloquence,  bold- 
iMMM  of  thought,  ami  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  humanity,  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge ;  but  they  are  not  always  fiee  from 
exagfsration  of  style  and  expression,  and 
too  great  an  effort  after  effect.     The  best 


of  his  euloipes  are  those  cm  Descartes, 
Sully,  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  dauphin. 
His  Ess€d  mar  la  Eioges  (2  vols.,  1773) 
acquired  him  much  reputation,  on  ac- 
count of  its  brilliant  imagery,  strong  and 
just  thought,  and  interesting  views  of  an- 
cient ai^jl  modem  oratora.  His  Esscd  swr 
U9  Fcmmes  is  less  esteemed.  Among  his 
poems,  the  best  are  his  Epitre  au  PeupUj 
Ode  9ur  U  TempSy  and  Poime  de  Juanon- 
viae. 

Thomas,  CuRiSTiAjfs  of  St*  (See 
ChrMans  qfSt.  Thoffuu.) 

Thomas,  St.,  also  called  Didymus  (the 
former  being  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  the 
Greek  word,  signifying  twin),  one  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  was  &ra  in  Galilee,  of  a 
family  of  fishermen.  He  followed  Jesus 
with  the  most  devoted  attachment,  dur- 
ing the  three  last  years  of  his  ministry ; 
and  the  scene  with  his  master,  afler  the 
resurrection,  is  weU  known.  He  is  said 
to  have  preached  the  gospel  among  the 
Parthians ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown.  Tradition  relates  that  he  ^ 
suffered  mart]rrdom  at  Calanune,  which 
Tillemont  conjectures  to  be  Calamone,  in 
Arabia.  There  are  some  writings  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  they  are  spurious. 

Thomas,  St.;  the  principal  of  the 
Virgin  isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Denmark;  lop.  64"  55"  W.;  lat.  1^ 
SS^  N.  It  is  eleven  miles  lonff,  and  two 
broad ;  population  in  1815, 5050 ;  whites^ 
550 ;  firee  blacks,  1500 ;  slaves,  9000.  It 
abounds  with  pcUitoes,  millet,  manioc, 
firuits,  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbor.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  Danish  factory.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  being  built  and 
tiled  in  the  Dutch  fiishion,  yet  but  of  one 
story.  The  trade  of  this  small  island, 
particularly  in  time  of  peace,  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Thomas,  St.;  an-island  in  the  Atlantic^ 
near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  situated  on  the 
equinoctial  line,  about  forty  miles  long, 
and  thirty  broad;  Ion.  6°  55^  E.  The 
climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unwholesome 
to  Europeans.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  ^e  fruits  of  the  climate  in  great 
abundance.  The  island  is  well  watered. 
In  the  centre  is  a  high  mountain,  covered 
with  wood  and  firuit  trees,  and  wrapped 
in  almost  perpetual  clouc^  from  which 
descend  a  number  of  rivulets,  which 
water  the  suoar-cane  plantations  in  the 
valleys  at  the  oottorn.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
a  suffragan  to  the  archlnshop  of  Lisbon, 
Chief  town,  Povoacon,  with  700  houses. 
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Thohasius,  or  Thomasen,  OhrMan,  a 
disdDguished  German  philosopher  aod 
critic,  was  horn  at  Leiosic,  in  1655,  studied 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  returning 
to  Leipeic  in  1679,  dehvered  philosophi- 
cal and  law  lectures  there.  But  his  inno- 
vations on  established  usages  (lO  the  gen- 
eral astonishment,  he  wrote  the  program 
of  his  lectures  in  1688  in  the  vernacular 
tongue),  and  his  freedom  of  thinking, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In 
1690,  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  university, 
in  which  he  became  professor  of  law, 
and,  afterwards,  head  of  the  university, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death,  in  17& 
Thomasius  was  the  fhist  to  use  the  Grer- 
man  language  in  university  lectures ;  and 
he  exerted  hie  influence  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  torture,  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft, and  of  restrairte  upon  freedom  of 
thought  He  contributed  to  introduce  a 
more  rational  and  philosophical  criticism ; 
and  his  services,  in  shaking  the  doctrines 
of  the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  were  of 
the  highest  importance.  Among  his 
works,  the  principal  are.  Free  Thoughts, 
or  Monthly  Dialogues ;  History  of  Wis- 
dom and  Folly ;  and  Rational  and  Chris- 
tian Thoughts  on  Vanoas  'Sul^ects  of 
Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  which  in- 
volved him  in  numerous  controversies 
with  men  of  narrow  and  bisoted  minds. 
Luden  has  written  a  life  of  Thoin&sius 
(Berlin,  1805). 

TnoHASTOfv;  a  post-town  of  Lincoln 
county,  Maine,  on  tiie  east  side  of  the 
river  8l  Gfeorge,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Penobscot  bay,  seven  milra  9onth  of 
Warren,  thirty-seven  east  of  Wiscasset ; 
population  in  1830,  4221.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  population  within  the 
last  ten  years.  The  principal  business  of 
the  town  consists  of  the  lime  iraile.  Very 
large  quantities  are  burued  hi^re,  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Thomists.  (See  Aqvmas,  and  Scho- 
leutics.) 

Thompsom,  Benjamin.  (See  Rum^ 
ford.) 

Thompsom,  Charles,  secretary  of  the 
American  revolutionary  congrefis,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  Noveml)er,  1729,  and 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
arrived  in  America.  He  left  his  native 
country  with  his  father  and  three  elder 
brothers:  the  former  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  youths  were  turned  ashore 
by  the  captain,  at  New  Casde,  with  but 
very  slender  means  of  providing  for 
themselves  in  a  strange  land.     Charles, 


however,  was  fttmished  bv'one  of  his 
brothers  with  mon^  enough  to  enter  the 
school  of  doctor  Allison,  at  Thunder  hill, 
In  Maryland.  In  those  times,  books  were 
very  rare,  so  that  a  single  lexicon  served 
the  whole  school.  It  is  related,  that  one 
of  the  boys  having  brought  fiwn  Phila- 
delphia a  volume  of  the  spectator,  it  was 
read  by  Thompson  with  such  delight, 
that,  upon  his  school-fellow's  telling  him 
tiiat  a  whole  set  of  the  work  was  to  be 
sold  at  a  bookstore  in  that  place,  he  set 
off  the  next  day,  without  asking  leave, 
walked  to  Philadelphia,  and,  having  pos- 
sessed hirasfdf  of  tne  treasure,  returned 
to  school  without  further  delay.  At  this 
seminary,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  branches  of  study, 
which  enabled  hijn,  whilst  a  veir  young 
man,  to  keep  the  Friends'  academy  in 
Philadelphia.  He  afterwards  married, 
and  went  into  bubiness  in  that  city.  His 
principles  were  early  of  a 'moist  republi- 
can cast ;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he 
began  the  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  in 
Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after  the 
first  congress  had  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  chosen  their  secretaiy.  The 
dmres  of  this  office  he  continued  to  dis^ 
charge  with  great  reputation  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  cause,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  His  well-known  integrity 
procured  implicit  credit  for  everything 
published  with  his  name.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  cotistitution,  he  assisted 
at  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  was  the  person  deputed  to  in- 
form Washington  of  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency.  Washington  wished 
much  to  retain  him  in  its  service,  but,  in 
his  own  words,  **  the  suitable  hour  for  his 
retirement  was  now  come."  During  that 
retire  ent,  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  ana  a  synopsis  of  the  New 
Testament  His  death  occurred  in  1824. 
His  (li9pot<i:ion  was  remarkably  good  and 
cheerful.  He  possessed  a  great  share  of 
natural  sagacity.  He  was  a  zealous  re- 
public4Ln  of  the  old  school,  and  strictiy 
moral  and  religious.  The  Indians,  into  one 
of  wliose  tribes  he  was  adopted,  |^ve  him 
a  name  signifying  "  the  man  of  truth." 

Thomson,  James,  a  distuiguished  Brit- 
ish poet,  was  bom  in  1700,  at  Ednam,  near 
Kelso,  in  Scotiand,  being  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  the  minister  of  that  place. 
He  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Jedburgh, 
where  he  early  discovered  a  propensity 
to  poetrv,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  neighboring  gentry.  He  was  removed 
to  the  university  of  £dinbui]g^  and  ia- 
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dueed,  b^  the  wishes  of  his  fiiendsi  to 
stud^  divinity ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  the- 
ological studies,  and  paid  an  exclusive  at- 
tention to  literature.  After  acting  some 
time  as  a  private  tutor  to  lord  Bimimff,  he 

Quitted  the  university,  and  went  to  Lon- 
on,  where  bis  Winter  was  purchased  by 
Millar  for  a  veiy  triflitt([  consideration, 
and  published  in  1726,  with  a  dedication 
to  sir  Spencer  Compton.  Its  merits,  how- 
ever, were  not  discovered  until  it  acci- 
denuUly  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Whately, 
who  brought  i(  into  general  notice.  It  led 
to  the  author's  introauction  to  Pope.  In 
1727,  he  publia^ied  his  Summer,  which 
he  addressed  to  Bubb  Doddington,  his 
Poem  to  the.  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, his  Britannia,  and,  in  173B,  his  Spring, 
and,  in  1730,  his  Autumn.  He  had  previ- 
ouslv  brought  on  the  stage  his  trsffedy  of 
Sophonisba ;  and  not  long  after,  be  was 
selected  as  the  travelling  associate  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  with  whom  he  visited  the  conti- 
nent On  his  return,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  which  was  nearly 
a  sinecure.  About  this  time,  he  published 
his  poem  of  Liberty,  with  the  cool  recep- 
tion of  which  he  was  much  disappointed. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  lord  chancellor 
.Talbot  vacated  Thomson's  office,  and 
lord  Hardwick,  who  succeeded  to  the 
seals,  gave  it  to  another.  An  introduction 
to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  produced 
him  a  pension  from  that  prince  of  £100 
per  annum.  Inl738,heprcMlucedasecond 
tragedy,  entitled  AgBm^mnon,  which  was 
coldly  received,  and  a  third,  entitled  £^- 
wara  and  Eleanora.  In  1740,  he  com- 
posed the  masque  of  Alfired,  in  conjunc- 
tion vnth  Mallet;  but  which  of  them  wrote 
the  son^,  since  become  national,  of  Rule 
Britannia,  has  not  been  ascertained.  In 
1745,  his  most  successftil  tragedy,  entitled 
Tancred  and  Sigiamunda,  was  brought 
out  and  warmlr  applauded.  The,  follow- 
ing year  produced  his  Casde  of  Indo- 
lence. He  now  obtained  the  place  of 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leevrard  islands, 
but  soon  after  (1748)  died  of  a  cold  cauj^t 
on  the  Thames,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Richmond, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  176S2,  with  the  prof- 
its of  an  edition  of  his  Works.  He  left  a 
tragedy  entitled  Coriolanus,  which  was 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  ftmily. 
Thomson  was  large  and  ungainly  in  per- 
son, and  soroe^at  heavy  in  deportment, 
except  among  intimate  fnends,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved  for  the  kindness  of 
his  heart    He  was  rematkaUy  indolent, 


and  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  sense.  His  Seasons 
abounds  in  sensibility  end  beauty  of  nat- 
ural description.  His  diction,  although 
occasionally  cumbrous  and  labored,  is 
always  energetic  and  expressive.  His 
Castle  of  Indolence  is  the  most  spirited 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  imitations  of 
Spenser,  both  for  moral,  poetical  and  de- 
scriptive power.  His  tragedies  posBess 
little  dramatic  interest  (See  Johnson's 
lAoeB  of  the  Poets,) 

TnoMsoif,  doctor  Thomas,  an  eminent 
British  chemist,  is  a  native  of  Edinbui^. 
His  first  separate  published  work,  which 
came  out  in  1800,  was  a  translation,  in 
three  volumes,  of  Fourcroy's  Chemistiyy 
with  Notes.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
System  of  Chemistiy  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1802), 
which  has  passtKi  through  many  editions, 
and  is  become  one  of  the  standard  works 
•on  chemical  science.  In  1810,  he  pub- 
lished the  Elements  of  Chemistir  (8vo.); 
in  1812,  the  History  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
of  London  (4to.);  in  1813,  Travels  in 
Sweden;  and  in  1830,  Ondines  <^  the 
Science  of  Heat  and  Electricity.  His  com- 
munications to  the  Philosophical  Transec- 
tions, Nicholson's  Journal,  and  other  sci- 
entific periodicals,  are  numerous  and 
h^hly  valuable.  A  still  greater  number 
ofhis  pi^rs  may  be  found  in  the  Annab 
of  Philosophy,  a  monthly  publication, 
which  he  established  in  1812.  He  con^ 
ducted  the  Annals  till  1818,  when,  on  his 
being  appointed  Regius  pitfbuuor  of  chem- 
istry at  Glasgow  (which  compelled  him 
to  prepare  and  deliver  a  laborious  course 
of  lectures),  he  confided  the  task  of  edi- 
torship to  his  fiiends,  doctor  Bostock  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.  In  1819,  he  resumed 
his  office  of  editor,  but  finally  relinquish- 
ed it,  in  1826,  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  a 
scientific  member  of  the  society  of 
Friend&  Doctor  Thomson  is  a  member 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Royal 
Societies,  of  the  Linnaean,  Wemerian,  and 
geological  societies,  and  of  the  imperial 
academy  of  Petersburg. 

Thomsoritb  ;  a  mineral  which,  until 
lately,  was  regarded  as  a  variety  of  meso- 
type,  ftom  which,  hov^ever,  it  difien  es- 
sentially in  respect  to  cleavage,  the  form 
of  its  crystals^  and  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  occurs,  generally,  in  masses  of  a 
radiating  structure,  in  the  cavities  of 
which,  crystals  are  ocoasionally  observed, 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  right  square 
prism.  It  is  coloriess,  and  translucent  in 
the  mass  ;  but  small  fiagmenis  are  traos- 
parent  It  possesses  considerable  huM 
approaching  to    peariy,   is  brittle,  and 
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flcratchM  floor.  ItB  cry^tate  do  not  cleftv6 
parallel  to  the  ternunatuog  planes '  of  the 
piJ0m.    It  conriflts  of 

Silex, 36.80 

Alumine, 31.36 

Lime, 15.40 

MagDeda, 0.20 

Peroxide  of  iroiii 0.60 

Water, 13.00 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells,  curls,  and 
becomes  snow-white  and  opaque,  but 
does  not  melL  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  becomes  opaque,  very  white,  and 
shining  like  enamel :  the  edges  are  round- 
ed, but  it  does  not  altogether  lose  its  shape, 
but  loses  13  per  cent  It  occurs  at  Kil- 
patrick,  near  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  also 
m  Nova  Scotia,  in  trap. 

Thoe,  or  Tin ;  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  god  of  thunder.  He  was  rep- 
resented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard, 
a  crown  with  diverging  rays,  dressed  in  a 
long  gannent,  holding  m  his  right  hand  a 
sceptre  with  a  lily,  and  having  around  his 
head  a  circle  of  stars.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  under  oaks;  hence  the 
German  name  Uwnder-oak,  Boniface 
(q.  V.)  felled  the  Thor-oak  near  Geisraar. 
Thursday  (day  of  Thor)  has  its  name 
from  him. 
Thora.  (See  Tora.) 
Thorium.  In  the  year  1815,  BerzeUus 
supposed  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
earth  amonff  the  ingredients  of  the  Gado- 
linite,  to  whic]^e  gave  the  name  thorina ; 
but  he  afterwards  ascertained  that  this 
substance  was  a  phosphate  qf  yttria.  In 
1828,  he  receiyed  from  professor  Esniark 
of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  a  black  mineral, 
like  obsidian,  and  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  4.63.  To  this  mineral  Berzelius 
gave  the  name  of  ihorite.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  sienite,  in  the  isle  of  Lor-on, 
near  Brevig,  in  Norway,  and  is  very 
scarce.  The  mineral  has  tlie  following 
composition : — 

Thorina, 57.91 

Lime, 2.58 

Peroxide  of  iron, 3.40 

Deutoxide  of  manganese,  ....    2.39 

Magnesia, 0.36 

Peroxide  of  uranium, 1.61 

Protoxide  of  lead, 0.80 

Oxide  of  tin, 0.01 

Silex, 18.98 

Water, 9.50 

Potash, 0.14 

Soda, 0.10 

Alumine, 0.06 

Undeeompoaed  oMtter. 1.70 

9a54 


To  obtain  thorina  from  this  ndnera],  it 
was  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested  in 
muriatic  acid.     The  muriatic  solutiott, 
i^er  the  separaticm  of  the  silex,  was  pre- 
cipitated  by   caustic    ammonia,   wnieh 
tfa^w  down  the  thorina,  still  contami- 
nated by  varioas  impurities.  B^  a  variety 
of  operations,  it  was  separated  trom  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of.    When  mixed  with  charcod 
powder,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  while  a  current  of  dry  chlorine 
is  made  to  pass  over  it,  chloride  of  thori- 
um is  obtained.    When  this  chloride  is 
heated  with  potassium,  a  slight  detona- 
tion takes  place,  and  adari^-gny  matter  n 
obtained.    When  washed  with  water,  a 
little  hydrogen    gas   is   given   out,  the 
chloride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the 
thorium  is  left  in  a  powder,  harinc  an 
iron-^y  color  and  metallic  lustre.    Like 
aluminum,  it  appears  to  be  malleable.    It 
is  not  oxidized  by  water,  even  when  as- 
sisted by  heat    When  gently  heated  in 
the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with 
very  great  splendor,  being  converted  into 
thorina.    The  earth  thus  formed  is  snow- 
white,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of  fusion, 
notwithstanding  the  very  high  tempera- 
ture during  the  combustion.    When  tho- 
rium is  put  into  dihite  sulphuric  acid,  a 
strong  effervescence,  with  tne  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas,  takes  place  at  firat ; 
but  this  soon  stops,  even  though  the  liipid 
be  heated.    Nitric  acid  acts  upon  thonum 
vrith  still  less  energy  than  sulphuric  add. 
But   muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  rapidly, 
with   the   evolution   of  hydrogen   gn. 
Thorium  is  not  acted  on  by  the  caustic 
alkalies.     The   only   compound   which 
thorium  seems  capable-  of  forming  with 
oxygen  is  thorina.    To  obtain  this  sub- 
stance in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  we  have 
only  to  add  caustic  potash  to  the  eolutioD 
of  thorina  in  an  acid.    Hydrate  of  thorina 
is  gelatinous,  and  contracts  while  drying. 
W%en  moist,  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids  ; 
but  it  is  much  less  soluble  when  diy. 
The  salts  which  it  fbrms  have  a  atyptte 
taste.    This  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  the 
caustic  alkalies;  but  it  dissolves  in  the 
carbonates.     It  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  carbonate  of  ammonia.    Tho- 
rina is  distinguished  from  the  other  earths 
by  the  following  property :  its  sulphate  is 
precipitated  from  iti  solution  by  raising  it 
to  a  boilinff  temperature,  and  dissolves 
again,  thou^  slowly,  in  cold  water.  The 
salts  of  thorina  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  description. 
TflORLACius  (Thoriaksed),  9kiile  snil 
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Rftme;  fttherandson.  Shde  Thonben^ 
the  nrmer,  yms  bom  m  Iceland,  in  1741, 
and  died  atCqientiagen,  in  1815,  where  he 
was  rector  of  the  L^tin  aehool.  Beeidee 
his  pardcqMtkm  m  the  Hdmtbringkt,  hia 
p««nee  to  the  first  part  of  the  Svmundie 
Edda,  and  some  short  Eanys  upon  Thor, 
two  Runic  stones,  dec,  he  was  tne  author 
of  a  valuable  work  entitled  JhOiqmtahm 
Barealiwn  ObservaHoneB  (Copenhagen, 
1778 — 99),  and  of  commentaries  upon  the 
HikonoT'iiuidaj  the  QnUO'Saiimgr,  the 
Havadtamgy  6lc  The  son,  bom  at  Col- 
burg,  in  1775,  proftsBor  of  theolosy  at 
Copenhagen,  has  also  thrown  much  fight 
ou  northern  antiquities  and  litemture,  oy 
several  works :  he  likewise  ftiniished  the 
means  for  c(nnDletin|r  the  publication  of 
the  Hemakringiaf  and  of  tne  Samnmdic 
Edda,  which  had  been  delayed  for  thir^ 
years. 

Thorn;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  go?* 
emment  of  Marienwerder,  province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  about  90 
miles firom its  mouth;  100  miks  north- 
west of  Warsaw  ;  Ion.  23^  48^  E. ;  lat.  58^ 
1'  N. ;  population,  9000.  It  conaiBtB  of 
the  old  and  new  towns,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall  and  ditch ;  both  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound  and  moat.  Thorn 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  contains  one  Lutheran  and 
three  Catholic  churches,  two  convents,  a 
Catholic  aymnaslum,  and  amilitarv  acad- 
emy, and  some  manu&ctures;  but  its 
commerce  is  less  than  formerly,  the  Vis- 
tula havinff  become  more  shallow,  so  that 
vessels  of  burden  can  no  longer  come  up 
to  the  town.  (See  Fufula.)  It  was  for- 
meiiy  distinguished  among  the  Hanse 
towns.  Copernicus  (q.  v.)  was  bom  here 
ml473. 
Thorn  Appjlb.  (See  Strwrnmium.) 
THORjTToir,  Bonnell,  a  miscellaneous 
writer  of  genuine  humor,  the  son  of  an 
apothecaiy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1724^ 
and  studied  at  Oxford.  In  1750,  he  studied 
ph  vsic,  but  soon  after  united  with  the  elder 
Colman  in  the  establishment  of  the  amus- 
ing periodical  paper  entitled  the  Con- 
mnsseur.  Assummg  literature  as  a  pro- 
ftssion,  he  was  also  a  profuse  contributor 
to  mapizines,  newspapers,  and  all  the 
periodicals  6f  the  day,  chiefly  in  the  Uffht 
and  humorous  way.  He  projected  a  lu- 
dicrous exhibition  of  sion  paintings,  which 
sadrized  temporaiy  omects,  events  and 
peisons,  and  amused  K>r  a  season,  and 
wrote  a  burlesque  Ode  for  8l  Cecilia^ 
Day.  In  1766,  m  conjunction  with  War- 
ner and  Cobnan,  he  published  two  vol- 
umes of  a  tmslatioa  of  Plautus,  after- 
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wards  completed  in  five.    He  died  in  hii 
forty-seventh  year. 

THOROtTGH  Bass.  Thoroogh  baas  ii 
the  art  by  which  harmony  is  superadded 
to  any  proposed  bass,  and  hicludee  the 
ftmdamental  rules  of  composition.  This 
branch  of  the  muncal  science  is  twofold, 
dieoretical  and  practical.  Tlieoretieal 
diorouffh  bass  comprehends  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  connexion  and  dispositioii  of 
all  the  several  chords^  harmonious  and 
dissonant,  and  includes  all  the  establish- 
ed taws  by  which  they  are  formed  and 
regutated.  Practical  thorough  ban  is 
conversant  with  the  manner  of  taking  the 
several  chords  on  an  instmment,  as  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  figures  placed  over  or  un- 
der the  baas  part  of  a  compoaition,  and 
supposes  a  ftmiliar  acquaintance  with  the 
pcnvera  of  those  figures,  a  focifity  in  takfaig 
the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judnnent  in 
the  various  applications  and  effects  of 
those  chords  in  accompaniment 
Thorouohwort.  fSee  Bimeset) 
THORWAI.DSEN,  Aloort,  since  1886, 
mesident  of  the  academy  of  St  Luke  at 
Rome,  the  most  distinguished  of  Hving 
sculptors,  who  has  sheda  new histre  tnxm 
the  fine  arts,  and  whose  vrorks  woula  lie 
considered  as  masterpieceB  in  any  age, 
waa  bom  about  1779, 9t  Copenhagen,  but 
has  Uved  for  about  thnrty-three  yean  rast 
in  Rome.  His  fother,  a  native  of  lee- 
land,  was  a  poor  stone«eutler  and  carver. 
He  observed  the  talents  of  his  son,  and 
placed  him  at  the  school  of  design  in  Che 
academy  of  fine  arts  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  gained  the  fint  prtee  of  the 
academy,  vrith  which  is  connected  a 
small  pension,  to  enable  the  suocessfhl 
competitor  to  study  for  four  yean  in 
Ronse.  Thorwaldsen,  bemg  vrimout  any 
pecuniary  means  of  his  ovm,  want  to 
Rome  in  a  Danish  frigate,  by  way  of 
Gibraltar,  Algiers^  Malta  and  Naples.  He 
studied  zealously ;  but,  as  the  expenses  of 
a  sculptor  in  Rome  are  considerable,  he 
could  not,  in  the  beginning,  show  hia 
talent  in  great  works.  Aflerfte  cessation 
of  his  pennon,  he  was  in  very  strdiened 
circumstances.  But  Zo^  (q.  v.)  be- 
came his  fifiend  and  adviser;  and«  con- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  took  counae,  and 
made  the  modd  of  a  Jason,  at  tte  mo- 
ment when  he  has  juat  socceeded  in 
gaining  the  golden  fleece.  The  hero  ia 
represented  in  an  attitude  of  cahn  mn- 
deur,  restmg  on  his  ri||^  foot,  his  head 
inclined  towards  the  hh  side  ;  the 
fleece  hangs  negligently  over  hie  left 
arm,  whilst  the  spear  rests  in  his  upliftad 
right :  the  figure  is  naked,  eieepciiig  the 
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parts  covered  by  the  helmet,  shoulder- 
belt  and  sandals.  This  model  met  with 
universal  applause,  and  was  one  of  the 
objects  shown  to  eveiy  stranger.  Hofw, 
of  Amsterdam,  commissioned  the  artist 
to  execute  the  colossal  figure  in  niarble. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  hLs  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  other 
works  of  the  highest  merit  His  basso- 
relievo,  Achilles,  sitting  with  averted 
face  and  suppreswd  ire,  while  the  heralds 
of  Agamemnon  are  canying  away  the 
reluctant  Bnseis,  delivered  to  them  by 
Patroclus,  may  be  put  by  the  side  of  the 
finest  bassi-reuevi  of  the  ancients.  His 
colossal  Mars,  in  a  standing  posture,  rest- 
iaf;  on  his  reversed  lance,  and  seizing 
with  his  rifi^ht  hand  the  olive-branch,  ex- 
cels even  &e  Jason,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  modem  woik  in  this  style.  This 
Mars,  and  the  Adonis,  commended  by 
Canova  as  a  masterpiece,  were  finished  in 
1806.  His  statues,  previously  made  some- 
what under  the  natural  size,  such  as  Ve- 
nus, Apollo,  Bacchus,  Cupid^  Psyche, 
Hebe,  Ganymede,  Mercury  killing  Argus, 
&c.,  are  well  known,  as  he  has  often  re- 
peated them  in  marble.  They  have  few 
equals,  and,  as  well  as  his  other  works, 
have  been  engraved,  by  Riei)enliau8en 
and  Mori,  in  outlines,  of  which  thirty 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1811.  His  four  re- 
lievi  for  the  sides  of  a  baptismal  fount, 
are  distinguished  for  invention  and  group- 
ing. They  are  a  baptism  of  Clmst,  a 
Madonna  with  the  in&nt  Jesus  and  the 
child  John,  a  Christ  blessing  the  little 
children,  and  a  group  of  angeui.  These, 
and  his  four  medallions  for  the  public 
hall  in  Copenhagen,  are  models  of  a  com- 
plete cycle  in  sculpture.  For  the  firont 
of  the  new  cathedral  in  Copenhagen  he 
has  made  a  St.  John  preaching  m  the 
desert,  in  basso-relievo ;  for  the  niches  of 
the  vestibules,  the  ffceoi  prophets ;  for  the 
frieze, Christ  carrymg  the  cross;  for  the 
interior  of  the  church,  the  twelve  apos- 
des;  for  the  hizh  ahar,  the  Savior  him- 
self. Part  of  these  are  already  executed 
in  marble.  The  rreater  part  are  still  in 
model  Thorwaldsen  in  these  works  has 
strikingly  accomplished  the  difilcult  tisk 
of  representinff  Christian  subjects  in 
sculpture— a  ta&  much  more  difficult  than 
that  which  Michael  Angelo  undertook  in 
his  Moses,  because  the  power  and  vigor, 
predominant  in  the  character  of  the  He- 
DTOW  prophet,  are  much  better  adapted  to 
tlie  plastic  art  than  the  deep  feehng  of 
Christ,  fiUed*  with  the  idea  of  revealmg  a 
future  w(»ld,  which  is  more  proper  lor 
painting.    Among  the  most  beautitul  pro- 


ductions of  Thorwaldsen  are  the  thrse 
Graces,  models  of  calm,  poetic  beauty, 
Yrith  nothing  of  the  modem  and  piquant, 
fix>m  which  even  Canova's  Graces  are 
not  quite  &ee ;  his  lovely  allegorical  fif^- 
ures,  Day  and  Night,  and  the  frieze  m 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  papal  palace  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  in  basso-relievo.  It  has 
been  copied  in  terra  eotta  (q.  v.) ;  also 
his  truly  poetical  figure  Hope.  After 
these,  he  made  two  not  less  beautiful  Cary- 
atides, of  the  size  of  life,  and  bassi-relievi 
for  the  tomb  of  the  young  Bethmann  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  who  died  in  Flor- 
ence. Among  his  other  bassi-relievi  are 
a  Bacchus  letting  Cupid  drink  out  of  his 
cup ;  Minerva  [dacinff  a  butterfly  on  the 
head  of  the  human  Sfpm  made  by  Pro* 
metheus ;  Cupid  holduig  up  to  Venus  his 
little  hand,  stung  by  a  bc^ ;  Hygeia  giving 
drink  to  the  serpent  of  i£sculapius  from 
her  cup ;  Cupid  endeavoring  to  restore 
consciousness  with  the  touch  of  his  arrow 
to  the  feinting  Psyche ;  the  Muses  dancing, 
to  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre,' around  tM 
Graces.  Yoimg  male  beauty  was  never 
conceived  or  executed  more  perfectiy 
than  in  his  Shepherd.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark conferred  on  Thorwaldsen  the  order 
of  the  Danebrog,  and  king  Joachim  of  Na- 
ples (Murat)  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Amonff  his  recent  works  is  Alexander^ 
trium[mal  entry  into  Babylon,  in  basso- 
relievo,  ordered  by  Napoleon,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  short  time.  It  mt^  be 
called  an  epic  poem  in  marble.  This, 
with  feur  other  fine  bassi-relievi,  was 
bouffht  for  the  casde  of  Christiansburg.' 
He  has  also  made  a  Mercury  in  the  act 
of  kiUinff  Argus  asleep.  The  restoration 
of  the  JSginetic  statues  ^see  ^Sginetan 
Style),  excavated  in  1811,  m  iCgina,  and 
bouffht  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  nas  been 
confided  to  him.  He  has  ceased  to  make 
portrait  busts,  though  very  high  prices 
have  been  offered  for  them.  He  has 
lately  made  two  candelabras,  from  the 
description  which  Pausanias  gives  of 
those  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Atiiens. 
For  the  city  of  Warsaw  he  made  the 
model  of  the  colossal  bronzei  statue  of 
Copernicus,  which  was  first  exhibited  to 
the  public  May  11,  1831 — one  of  the 
noblest  statues  in  existence— and  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Poniatowski  at  the 
moment  of  his  leaping  into  the  Elster, 
after  the  battie  of  Leipsic.  He  also  made 
the  monument  of  Plus  VII,  in  St.  Peter's^ 
which  is  distinguished  by  simplicity,  and 
the  bust  of  cardinal  Conmlvi.  (q.  v.)  His 
works  are  often  engraved  in  Rome,  and 
cut  in  gems.    A  medal  with  his  head — 
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an  uncommonly  fine  one — ^bas  been 
Btnick  in  Rome.  In  1819,  he  visited 
Denmark,  and  returned  through  Dres- 
den, Warsaw  and  Vienna  to  Kome,  in 
1820.  Many  monarcbs  have  confided  to 
bis  taste  the  selection  of  designs  for  mon- 
uments. While  the  works  of  Canova 
(q.  V.)  are  distinffuished  for  loveliness  and 
grace,  those  of  Thorwaldsen  exhibit  a 
calm  conception  of  true  beauty,  a  sim- 
plicitv  and  truth,  which  seem  caufbt  firom 
the  ideals  on  which  the  works  of  nature 
are  formed,  and  which  belong  only  to 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  A  sculptor 
uke  Thorwaldsen  can  dispense  with  the 
minor  attractions  to  which  inferior  talent 
resorts  to  win  the  fiivor  of  the  multitude ; 
for  the  power  of  such  striking  genius  is 
felt   even   by   the    miyt   inexperienced 


judjMS. 

Thot 


Photh.  (See  EgwHan  Mfthoiogyj  in 
the  article  Hierof^/pkics ;  also  Ilermes 
IMsmegiatus.) 

Thou,  James  Augustus  de  (in  Latin, 
ThuanuB),  an  eminent  magistrate  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Paris  in  15^  was  the  third 
son  of  a  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  At  ten  years  of  age,  ne  was  placed 
in  the  college  of  Burgundy,  and  designed 
for  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Orleans,  for  the  smdy  of  the  civil  law, 
which  he  further  cultivated  under  Cujar 
cius  at  Valence.  In  1573,  he  travelled 
into  Italy;  and,m  1576,  his  high  character 
for  prudence  and  ability  induced  the 
court  to  employ  him  to  negotiate  with 
'marshal  Montmorency  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  civil  war.  On  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  in  1579,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a 
master  of  requests,  and,  in  1587,  having 
resigned  all  his  previous  ecclesiasticcQ 
engagements,  he  married.  On  the  revolt 
of  Paris,  produced  b}  the  violences  of  the 
league,  he  adhered  to  Henry  III,  and, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  was  principally  instrumental  in 
reconciling  Henrv  with  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. On  the  death  of  Henry  III,  he 
hastened  fi-om  Venice  to  support  his  kw- 
ful  successor,  Heniy  IV,  who  employed 
him  in  several  important  negotiations,  and 
nominated  him  principal  librarian  to  the 
king,  on  the  death  or  Amyot  In  1504, 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  prisident-br 
moriier,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Catholic  commisBioners  at  the  celebrated 
theological  conference  at  Fontainebleau, 
between  Du  Perron  and  Du  Plesais  Alor- 
naL  In  the  regency  of  Maiy  de'  Medici, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors- 
geneial  or  floance,  and  otherwise  em- 


ployed in  nice  and  difficult  matten^  in 
which  he  rendered  himself  equally  con- 
spicuous by  mtegrity  and  abili^.  These 
various  occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
fix>m  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  being  fond  of  composition  in 
Latin  verse,  in.  1584  he  gave  tne  world  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  subject  of  hawk- 
ing, entitled  Z>e  Ri  acc^ntraria  (On  Fal- 
conry). He  afterwards  published  other 
Eieces  of  Latm  poetry;  but  his  greatest 
terarv  labor  was  the  composition,  in  the 
same  fanguace,  of  a  voluminous  History 
of  his  own  Times  {Hisiorta  sui  Temporw), 
of  which  the  first  part  was  made  public 
in  1604.  To.^e  great  discredit  of  Henry 
rV,  this  work  was  condemned,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
leaders,  who  were  nettled  at  the  fi^edom 
with  which  the  historian  did  iustice.to 
the  Huguenots,  and  censured  the  popfB>' 
the  clergy,  and  the  house  of  Guise.  The 
history,  when  finished,  consisted  of  one  ' 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  books,  compris- 
ing the  events  from  1545  to  1607 ;  and  as 
few  writers  have  undertaken  a  work  of 
this  extent  with  better  qualifications  for 
the  task,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  manner 
which  has  secured  the  approbation  of 
posterity.  Accurately  acquainted  with 
the  politics,  revolutions  and  ^graphy 
of  modem  Europe,  the  narrative  of  De 
Thou  is  at  once  copious  and  exact,  while 
his  native  candor  and  love  of  truth  have 
ensured  all  the  necessary  freedom  and 
imputiality.  To  this  work  he  subjoined 
Commentaries,  or  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  composed  in  the  same  spuit  In 
1601,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  and  married  a  second, 
who  brought  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  loss  of  this  lady  in 
1616,  together  with  the  calamities  which 
befell  the  counu^  afler  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV,  is  thought  to  have  hastened 
hb  own  death,  which  took  place  m  1617, 
at  the'age  of  sixty-four.  The  most  con^- 
plete  edition  of  the  History  of  De  Thou 
»  that  published  in  London,  in  1733,  by 
Buckley,  in  seven  volumes,  foUo.— See 
Chasles's  Discours  sur  De  T^kou  (18241 
which  divided  the  prize  of  the  French 
academy. — ^His  eldest  son,  Drancis  Aur 
gtuhUy  bom  in  1607,  inherited  the  virtues 
and  intelligence  of  his  ftther,  and  waa 
made  master  of  reouesta  and  grand 
master  of  the  royal  libraiy.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  having  discovered  that  he  k^ 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  duchess  de 
dhevreuse,  studiously  kept  him  out  of  all 
confidential  employment,  which,  unhap- 
pily for  himself,  threw  him  into  the  parly 
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of  CiiiffiiiarB.  When  that  imprudeut 
peiBOn  merefore  was  detected  in  a  secret 
correapondence  with  Spain,  De  Thou 
was  t^pprehended  on  the  charge  of  not 
roveahng  it,  and,  notwithstanding  an  able 
and  eloquent  defence,  was  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  Resolved 
u^n  a  signal  sacrifice,  the  unrelenting 
minister  reaisted  all  entreaties  in  his 
&yor,  and  his  execution  was  irrevocably 
determined  upon.  Oinqmars,  who  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  humbled  himself 
before  him  drowned  in  tears;  but  De 
Thou  raised  and  embraced  him,  saving. 
**  There  is  now  nothine  to  be  thought  or 
but  how  to  die  welL"  He  was  beheaded 
at  Lyons  in  1642,  at  the  age  of  thhty-five, 
universally  lamented. 
Thousaud  AMi>  ONE  NioHTs.     (Sco 

Tbousaitd  Leos.    (See  C&^tdL) 
Thotras.    (See  Rapn  de  Thoyras*) 
Tbiu.ce.    At  a  remote  period  of  histo* 

3,  Thrace,  among  the  Greeks,  sij^ified 
[  the  northern  re^on  beyond  Macedo- 
nia, whose  boundaries  were  not  distincdy 
known,  and  which  was  usually  conceived 
of  as  being  a  wild,  mountainous  land.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  Thrace  signified  the 
tract  of  country  Iving  north  of  Macedo- 
nia, bounded  east  by  the  Black  sea,  south 
by  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis,  and  ex- 
tending northwards  to  Mossia  and  the 
HflsmuB.  The  land  was  originally,  before 
it  was  cultivated,  in  part  wild,  and  inhab- 
ited by  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  among 
whom  were  the  Getie :  it  was,  therefore 
represented  as  the  residence  of  Boreas, 
and  considered  sacred  to  Mars.  The 
Greeks  eariy  setded  colonies  there,  and 
the  country  was  not  destitute  of  rich 
meadows  and  corn-lands :  it  abound^  in 
mines,  and  the  Thracian  horses  and  riders 
rivalled  those  of  Thessaly.  The  princi- 
pal mountains  of  Thrace  were  the  H»- 
mus  (Balkan),  Rhodope  and  Pangeeus. 
Among  the  rivers,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  was  the  Hebru8(now  JMorcfza). 
The  remarkable  places  were  Abdera,  no- 
torious for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants, 
which,  however,  gave  birth  to  Democri- 
tus  and  Protagoras ;  Sestoe,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, celebrated  in  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leaiider ;  and  Byzantium,  on  the  peninsu- 
la on  which  Constantinople  now  stands. 
The  whole  country  is  now  included  in 
the  Turkish  gaiety  or  province,  Rumelia, 
or  Romania,  (q.  v.)  It  was  formerly  gov- 
erned by  several  princes,  then  subiect  to 
Macedoniajand  nnally  formed  a  Roman 
province.  The  tradidon  of  the  old  Thra- 
cian baid,  Orpheus  (q.  v.),  shows  that 


music  early  flourished  in  Thrace ;  and,  i( 
as  some  writera  suppose^  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed many  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
and  notions  from  the  Thracians,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  not  altogether  so  rude  as 
the  ancients  oflea  represent  them. 

Thrale.    (See  Ptozzi.) 

Thrasiiiene,  or  TRASiMEmis  (now 
Perugia) ;  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusium, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under 
Flaminius,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  jjreat  loss,  B.  C.  217.  (See 
Hctnnibal.)  ^  Such  was  the  mutual  animos- 
ity of  the  combatants,"  says  Ldvy  (xxii,  12), 
''that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
many  cides  of  Italy,  turned  the  course  of 
rapid  rivers,  and  tore  down  mountains, 
was  not  heeded  ijiy  them."  (See  an  in- 
teresting note  (35)  on  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tle, in  Ckilde  HarMj  c,  iv.  st.  63.) 

THRASTBiTLtJS ;  a  noble  Athezuan,  who 
rendered  great  service  to  his  country,  not 
only  as  a  general  in  the  Pelopoimesian 
war,  during  which  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Spartans,  but  more  particularly  by 
delivering  it  from  the  dominion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  who,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  been  imposed  upon  the  city  (B. 
C.  404^  bytbe  victorious  Spartims.  (See 
^^Bttka!)  Thrasybulos,  with  thirty  or  his 
f^Bow  citizens,  who,  like  him,  were  lov- 
era  of  liberty,  left  the  city,  but  did  not 
remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country-.  Determined  to 
seize  the  firat  opportunity  to  deliver  Ath- 
ens from  the  yoke,  he  occupied  a  strong 
place  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  as- 
sembled a  small  body  of  forces^  with 
which  he  bade  defiance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  tyrants,  and  even  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  Piraeus.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  Athenians  finally  rose,  after 
eight  months  of  slavery,  and  chased  their 
oppressors  from  the  city.  Thrasybulus 
then  restored  the  old  democratica)  consti- 
tution, and  with  it  tranquillity.  After  hav- 
ing reduced  Lesbos,  and  recovered  By- 
zantium and  Cbalcis,  he  lost  his  life  on 
an  expedition  asainst  Rhodes,  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 
dus.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
countrymen  by  his  tudent  love  of  liberty, 
his  pure  patriotism,  and  his  noble  disin- 
terestedness. 

Three.    (See  Triad.) 

Three  Kinos,  The,  or  The  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East.  The  ma^epok- 
en  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  gmded  by 
the  star  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  and  offering 
hun  gold,  firankincense  and  mynii,are  call- 
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•d  by  the  Catholic  church  kings;  and  the 
leatiyal  of  Epiphany  (a.  v.)  is  called  the 
/tasl  of  the  three  hily  hinga.    Bede  even 


nvea  their  names-T^laspar,  Melchior  and 
fialthflsar.  Cologne  boasts  of  possessing 
their  bodies  m  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, where  ihesr  monument  is  shotvn  in 
a  chapel  bijilt  by  the  elector  Maximilian, 
whence  they  are  called  the  three  kings  of 
Coiogne,  The  legend  relates  that  they 
were  baptized  after  their  return  to  their 
own  country ;  that,  300  years  afterwards, 
their  bodies  were  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople by  the  empress  Helena^  thence  by 
Eustathius  to  Milan,  and  at  last  to  Cologne 
by  Renatus. 

Three  Rivers.     (See  Trots  Rivihes,) 

Tbreivodt  (from  flpn^ot,  grief,  and  i>int 
Bong);  a  song  of  lamentation,  which,  un- 
like the  narrative,  and  therefore  calmer 
elegy  (q.  v.),  may  be  the  lyrical  expres- 
sion of  the  most  violent  grief  or  despair, 
without  any  soothing  mixture. 

Thrush.  The  bu-ds  of  this  genus  are 
hardly  distin^ishable  fix)m  the  warblers, 
except  by  their  superior  size.  They  are, 
however,  more  irugivorous,  living  on  ber- 
riee,  insects  and  worms.  The  bill  is  strong, 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  notched  near  the 
pctot.  Their  colors,  in  general,  are  not 
brilliant,  and  many  of  them  have  spots 
on  the  breast  Several  are  distinguished 
£)r  their  powers  of  sons,  or  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  tneir  flesh.  We  have  seven  spe- 
cies in  the  U.  States — the  mocking-bird, 
cat-bird,  American  robin,  and  the  brown, 
wood,  hermit,  and  tawny  thrushes. 

Thuanus.    (See  Thou,  De.) 

Thuctdioes,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek  historians,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
B.  C.  470.  His  father's  name  was  Olo- 
ms ;  his  mother^s  Hegesipyle.  By  the 
ftther's  side  he  was  connected  with  Mil- 
tiades,  and  by  his  mother's  was  descend- 
ed from  the  stock  of  the  kings  of  Thrace. 
He  received  his  education  at  a  time 
when  Athens,  having  conquered  her  ene- 
mies, and  acquired  distinguished  power, 
was  occupied  with  zeal  on  the  highest 
objects  or  human  efibrt  The  philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras,  and  the  orator  Anti- 
phon,  early  imparted  to  his  mind  that 
manly  tone  which  gives  so  high  a  value  to 
his  historical  works.  He  was  excited  to 
devote  himself  to  historical  studies  by  the 
applause  which  the  Greek  people  bestow- 
ed upon'Herodoms,  when  he  read  his  de- 
lightml  narratives  at  Olympia.  When  the 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  he  was 
commissioned  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  lived,  at  that 
21  • 


time,  upon  his  estate  on  the  borders  of 
Thrace,  and  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  gold  mines,  in  the  island  of  Tliasos. 
The  flame  of  war  reached  these  land^ 
and  the  Spartan  commander,  Brasidas^ 
besieged  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. When  the  Athenian  commander 
saw  that  he  could  not  hold  out  without 
assistance,  he  demanded  aid  of  Thucydi- 
des,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive  till 
the  night  after  the  city  was  surrendered. 
The  Athenians  punished  him  by  banish- 
ment. Thus  the  actfve  mind  of  Thu- 
cydides  obtained  the  leisure  necessary 
for  his  historical  masterpiece,  which  he 
wrote  at  Scaptesyla,  in  Tlirace,  the  hirth- 

Slace  of  his  wife.  While  in  exile,  he 
ared  to  enter  into  connexion  with  tlie 
Spartans ;  not,  however,  to  the  injury  of 
his  country,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his 
historical  work ;  for  he  maintained  in 
their  army  certain  persons,  who  gave  him 
full  and  authentic  information  of  all  the 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thus 
he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  compare 
reports,  and,  by  a  careful  examination,  to 
determine  the 'truth.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled  to  Athens,  but  returned  again  to 
Thrace,  and  died  there,  in  his  seventietli 
or  eightieth  year.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  he  was  assassinated  in  Athens. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens. 
The  work  which  has  made  Lis  name  im- 
mortal bears  the  title  Account  of  the  War 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.  It 
consists  of  eight  books,  of  which  only 
seven  are  finished:  the  eighth  is  to  be 
considered  onlv  as  a  rouffb  draught, 
which  wants  the  last  touches.  These 
eight  books,  however,  embrace  only  twen- 
ty-one years  of  this  memorable  war :  the 
last  six  are  wanting.  This  woric  is  the 
production  of  a  deep-searching,  clear- 
sighted man,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  histofy.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
stands  ftir  higher  than  the  agreeable  nar- 
ratives of  Herodotus.  While  Herodotus 
^ives  more  interesting  accounts,  he  nei- 
tner  penetrates  into  the  character  of  the 
persons  of  the  action,  nor  seeks  out  the 
causes  of  events  springing  from  the  re- 
lations of  the  various  states.  Thucydides 
c^onsiders  history  in  a  higher  point  of 
view,  treats  the  particular  events  as  the 
result  of  necessity  or  choice,  and  by  this 
means  makes  history  a  teacher,  not  mere- 
ly of  what  has  been,  but  of  what  will  be. 
As  politics  attracted  him  particularly,  his 
history  has  a  limited  character,  but,  as 
the  polidcal  history  of  a  state,  is  a  model, 
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and,  as  he  lumaelf  caUa  it,  a  treasure  for 
posterity.  He  first  introduced  dialogues 
into  Historical  narratives,  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  and  motiyes  of 
the  leading  agents.  He  made  historical 
writing  an  art,  for  he  not  only  skilfully 
united  the  diflerent  threads  of  tne  action, 
but  investigated  truth  with  a  very  critical 
apiriL  Superior  to  selfishness  and  na- 
tional prejudice,  he  dispenses  praise  and 
blame,  reproves  vices  and  pnuses  virtue^ 
with  impartiality ;  and,  as  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  collection 
of  materials  for  hi»  histoiy,  his  accounts 
have  great  value  on  the  score  of  credi- 
bility. As  to  his  style,  it  justly  deserves 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it 
by  lul  intelligent  jhdges.  It  has  the  great- 
est dignity ;  every  word  has  a  meaning  ; 
and  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  upon 
which  tne  perfection  of  wnting  depends. 
His  pictures  attract  as  well  by  the  variety 
of  the  coloring  as  by  the  power  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  figures.  However,  at 
times  he  is  obscure.  But  the  present 
text  of  Thucjrdides  is  full  of  the  faults  oc- 
casioned by  ignorant  transcribers.  Among 
the  editions,  that  of  Duker  (Amsterdam, 
1731,  folio)  is  the  most  complete.  Next 
to  this  is  the  Bipont  (1788,  1789,  in  6 
vols.),  valuable  on  account  of  the  Latin 
version.  Thucydides  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Smith. 

Thuilleribs.    (See  THdUriet,) 

Thuiscon.    (See  Taiseon.) 

Thule.  This  name  die  ancients  gave 
to  the  most  northern  country  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Proliably  the  word 
did  not  always  denote  the  same  countiy 
or  island :  many,  in  fiict,  may  not  have 
attached  to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise 
countiy.  Hence  the  many  contradictory 
opinions  of  scholars  respecting  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Pydiias,  it  is  an  island,  six 
days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Britannia. 
Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Scotch  islands,  but  most,  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Mannert.  and  others  believe  it 
was  Iceland. 

Th^mmejl,  Maurice  Augustus  von,  a 
distinguished  CSerman  author,  was  bom, 
in  17a@,  near  Leipsic,  where  he  studied. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  service  9f 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Cobours,  whose  privy 
counsellor  and  minister  he  became  in 
1768.  From  1775  to  1777,  he  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy.  He  died  in  1817, 
near  Gobourff.  His  chief  woris  is  called 
Travels  in  uie  Southern  Provinces  of 
France.  It  is  a  novel,  interspersed  with 
reminiscences  of  his  travels.  Ten  vol- 
umes of  it  appeared  fix>m  1791  to  1805, 


which  contain  an  abundance  of  < 
tions  and  descriptions,  sometimeB  chm/>- 
terized  by  .deep  and  grave  reflectiani 
sometimes  by  the  most  unbridled  humor. 
French  ease  and  German  foeUnc  are 
beautifiilly  united  in  this  work.  Be  also 
wrote  some  poems.  A  collectian  of  his 
woiks  appeared  in  1831. 

Thunbero,  Charies  Peter,  drofessor  of 
botanv  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  mem- 
ber of  more  than  mxty  sopietiesi  was  bom. 
Nov.  11,  1743,  at  Jdnk6pinff.  the  capital 
of  Smaland,  and  studied  a|  UpsaL  Liu- 
niBus,  his  great  countryman,  was  his  in- 
structer  in  natural  history,  and  said  of  him, 
<<  Never  has  any  botanist  afforded  me  more 
satiafactiou and  pleasure."  Inl772,hewent 
as  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where,  during  three  years,  he  made 
journeys  into  the  interior.  In  1775,  he 
went  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  Japan, 
as  phyncian  to  the  embassy  of  the  East 
India  company  to  the  emperor  of  Japan. 
Thunberg  and  K&mpfer  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  given  us  much  authentic 
information  respectinff  that  country.  In 
1777,  he  visited  Ceylon,  and,  in  1778, 
went  again  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ,iu 
order  to  return  to  his  own  countnr.  He 
subsequently  presented  his  rich  colfections 
to  the  university  of  Upnl»  having  been 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  Upsal 
immediately  on  his  return.  In  1784,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  younger  Linneeus,  he. 
wBamadefTi^esBorimiinarius*  The  royal 
academy  cnose  him  their  president.  At  his 
request,  Ghistavus  III  gave  the  ancient 
Toytl  garden,  as  a  botanical  garden,  to  the 
university.  The  rich  mu$eum  Hixmbergi- 
anum  is  preserved  there— the  most  cosdy 
collection  of  natural  history  everpresent- 
ed  to  a  European  univernty.  The  most 
important  works  of  this  inde&dgable  in- 
quurer  are,  1.  his  Travels,  in  fbur  vols,  (it 
has  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Dutch,  French,  &c) ;  3.  Flora  Japomca ; 
3.  FUnu  Capensia ;  4.  kones  PUmtarum 
Japonicanwi ;  5.  Description  of  Swedish 
Mammalia ;  6.  Muteum  naiiuraUum  AcatU- 
fnut  UpBoUenns ;  7.  Diaaertationes  Aca- 
demioB ;  and  a  numerous  collection  of  trea- 
tises, mosdy  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
academies  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  and 
Petersburg,  and  those  of  the  scientific  so- 
ciety at  UpsaL  Peculiariy  valuable  are 
his  K^Emgfenu  iUustratufy  and  the  notes 
respecting  Japanese  coins  and  language. 
He  died,  Aug.  8, 1828,  near  UpsaL 

Thuivder  akd  LiGHTmife^*     It  has 

*  This  article  U  from  doctor  ThomMn't  Out- 
lines of  the  Science  of  Heat  and  Electricity. 
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be«a  d^moDstnued,  by  the  saffoci^  o{doc- 
tor  Franklin,  that  thunder  and  lightning  is 
merely  a  case  of  electrical  ^oischai^es 
from  one  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to 
another,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another. 
Air,  and  all  gases,  are  non-conductors; 
but  vapor  and  clouds,  which  are  composed 
of  it,  are  conductors.  Clouds  consist  of 
small  hollow  bladders  of  vapor,  chared 
each  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 
It  is  this  electric  charge  which  prevents 
the  vesicles  fiom  uniting  together,  and 
falling  down  in  the  form  of  rain.  Even 
the  vesicular  form  which  the  vapor  as- 
sumes is  probably  owing  to  the  particles 
being  char^  with  electricit}%  The  mu- 
mal  repulsion  of  the  electric  particles  may 
be  considered  as  sufficient  (smce  they  are 
prevented  from  leavins  the  veacle  by  the 
action  of  the  surrouncung  air,  and  of  the 
surrounding  vesicles)  to  eive  the  vapor 
the  vesicular  form.  In  ^at  wav  these 
clouds  come  to  be  charged  with  electrici- 
ty, it  IB  not  easy  to  say.  But,  as  electrici- 
ty is  evolved  during  the  act  of  evapora- 
Uon,*  the  probabilitv  is,  that  clouds  are 
always  char^  with  electrici^,  and  that 
they  owe  their  existence,  or  at  least  their 
form,  to  that  fluid.  It  is  very  probable 
that  when  two  currents  of  diy  air  are 
moving  different  ways,  the  friction  of  the 
two  surfaces  may  evolve  electricity. 
Should  these  currents  be  of  different 
temperatures,  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
which  they  always  contain  will  be  depos- 
ited ;  the  electricity  evolved  will  be  taken 
up  by  that  vapor,  and  will  cause  it  to.  as- 
sume the  vesicular  state  constituting  a 
cloud.  Thus  we  can  see,  in  general,  how 
clouils  come'  to  be  formed,  and  how  they 
contain  electricity.  This  electricity  may 
be  either  vitreous  or  resinous,  accordinff  to 
cbrcumstancee.  And  it  is  conceivable, 
that  by  lonr -continued  opposite  currents 
of  air,  the  duurge  accumulated  in  a  cloud 
may  be  considerable.  Now,  when  ti/('o 
clouds,  charged,  the  one  with  vitreous  and 
the  other  wiUi  resinous  electricity,  happen 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  the 

*  Bf .  PouiUet  hat  lately  pttUiBbed  a  set  of  ex- 
periments which  seem  to  overtuim  Volta's  theory 
of  the  evolotioo  of  electricity  by  evaporation. 
He  has  shown  that  no  electricity  is  evolved  by 
evi^ration,  unless  some  chemical  combination 
takes  place  at  the  same  time.  But  it  follows 
from  his  expeiiments,  that  eleetrioily  is  evolved 
abundantly  during  combustion  3  the  burning  body 
giving  out  resinous,  and  the  oxy  weak  vitreous  elec- 
tricity. In  like  manner,  the  caoronie  aeid  emit- 
ted l^  vecetablet  is  charged  with  resinous  elee- 
tridty,  anSthe  oxygen  probably  charged  with  vit- 
reoot  electricity.  TbMe  two  soorees  aie  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity 
of  eleetricity  so  often  accumulated  in  the  clouds. 


thickness  of  the  coaling  of  electiicaQK  ji^ 
creases  on  the  two  ades  of  the  clouds 
which  are  nearest  each  other.  This  ac* 
cumulation  of  thickness  soon  becomes  so 
great  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  discharge  takes  place*, 
which  occasions  the  flash  of  lij^tning. 
The  noise  accompanying  the  discharge 
constitutes  the  thunder-clap,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  which  partly  depend^  on  the 
reverberations  from  neighboring  objects. 
It  is,  therefore,  loudest  and  ]ai^§[est,and  most 
tremendous,  in  hilly  coimtries.  These 
electrical  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the 
electricity;  the  cloud  condenses  into  water, 
and  occasions  the  sudden  and  heavy  rain 
which  always  terminates  a  thunder-storm 
The  previous  motions  of  the  clouds, 
which  act  like  electrometem,  indicate  the 
electrical  state  of  different  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Thunder,  then,  only  takes 
place  when  the  diflferem  strata  of^  air  are 
m  different  electrical  states.  The  clouds 
interposed  between  these  strata  are  also 
electrical,  and  owe  their  vesicular  natun^ 
to  that  electricity.  They  are  dso  conduct- 
ors. Hence  they  interpose  themselves 
between  strata  in  different  states,  and  ar- 
range themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
occasion  the  mumal  discharge  of  the 
strata  in  opposite  states.  The  ecjuilibri- 
um  is  restored;  the  clouds,  deprived  of 
their  electridty,  collapee  into  rain ;  and 
the  thtmder  terminates.  In  thunder- 
storms, the  discharges  usualfy  tdte  place 
between  two  strata  of  air,  very  seldom 
between  the  air  and  the  earth.  But 
that  they  are  sometimes  also  between 
clouds  and  the  earth  cannot  be  doubted. 
These  discharges  sometimes  take  place 
without  any  noise.  In  that  case,  the 
flashes  are  veiy  bri^t ;  but  they  are  sin- 
gle flashes,  passing  visibly  finom  one  cloud 
to  another,  and  confined  usually  to  a 
single  quarter  of  the  heavens.  ,When 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  noise  which 
we  call  thundery  a  number  of  simultane- 
ous flashes  of  different  colors,  and  con- 
stitutinff  an  interrupted  zigzag  line,  may 
generafly  be  observed  stretching  to  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles.  These  seem  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  number  of  successive,  or 
almost  simultaneous  discharges  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  these  intermediate  clouds 
serving  as  intermediate  conductors,  or 
stepping-stones,  for  the  electrical  fluid. 
It  is  these  simultaneous  discharges  which 
occasion  the  rattlinf  noise  which  we  call 
Ihunder.  Though  9iey  are  all  made  at 
the  same  time,  yet,  as  their  distances  are 
difibrent,  they  only  reach  our  ear  in  suc- 
ceesiiMi,  and  thus  occasion  the  lengthened 
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nimblSng  noise,  ao  difierent  from  the  snap 
which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  If  the  electricity  were  con- 
fined to  the  clouds,  a  single  discharge,  or 
a  single  flash  of  lightning,  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  cloud  would  col- 
lapse, and  discharge  itself  in  rain,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens  would  be  restore 
ed ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  I  have 
wimeesed  the  most  vivid  discharges  of 
liffhming  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
wnich  enlightened  the  whole  horizon, 
continue  for  several  hours,  and  amount- 
ing to  a  very  considerable  number,  not 
fewer  certainly  than  fifty,  and  terminat- 
ing at  last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
We  see  that  these  discharges,  though  the 
quantity  of  electricity  must  have  been 
immense,  did  not  restore  the  equilibrium. 
It  is  obvious  fix)m  this,  that  not  only  the 
clouds,  but  the  strata  of  air  themselves, 
must  have  been  strongly  charged  with 
electricity.  The  clouds,  being  conduct- 
ors, served  the  purpose  of  mscharging 
the  electricity  with  which  they  were  load- 
ed, when  they  came  within  the  striking 
distance.  But  the  electric  stratum  of  air, 
with  which  the  cloud  was  in  contact,  being 
a  non-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  elec- 
tricity by  the  discharge  of  the  cloud.  It 
wouM  immediately  supply  the  cloud,  with 
which  it  was  in  contact,  with  a  new 
charge.  And  this  repeated  charging  and 
discharging  process  would  continue  to  ^ 
on  till  the  (lifi!erent  strata  of  excited  air 
were  brought  to  their  natural  state.  From 
the  atmospherical  electric  journal,  kept 
by  Mr.  Reed,  at  Kniehtsbridge,  during  two 
whole  yeare,  fitjm  May  9, 1789,  to  May 
9, 1791,  it  appears  that  clouds,  and  rain, 
and  hail,  and  snow,  are  alwavs  chared 
with  electricity ;  sometimes  with  negative, 
but  more  fi^quently  with  positive  electri- 
city. When  the  sky  is  serene  and  cloudless, 
the  strata  of  air  are  generally  charged  with 
positive electriciw.  In  such  cases, the  thun- 
der rod  is  cbargecTby  uiduction ;  the  highest 
end  acquiring  the  opposite  state  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  air,  and  the  lowest  end  the 
same  kind  of  electricity,  while  a  portion 
of  the  rod  towards  the  middle  is  neutral. 
During  the  first  yeari  there  occurred  only 
seven  days  in  which  no  electricity  could 
be  perceived;  and  during  the  second 
year,  when  the  apparatus  was  much  more 
complete,  not  a  smgle  day  occurred  which 
did  not  give  indications  of  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere.  During  the  first  year, 
the  electricity  was  vitreous  or  positive 
241  times,  and,  during  the  second  year, 
423  rimes.  This  difference  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  apparatus.  During  the  first 
year,  there  occurred  seventy-t&ee  days 


in  which  the  si^  of  electricity  were  wu 
weak  that  the  kmd  could  not  be  determin- 
ed. In  the  second  year,  it  was  found  that  on 
days  when  the  electricity  is  weak,  it  is  al- 
ways vitreous  or  positive.  During  die 
first  year,  (he  electricity  was  observed 
resinous  or  negative  156  times,  and,  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  157  times.  During 
the  first  year,  sparks  could  be  drawn  from 
the  apparatus  during  ninety-eight  days, 
and,  in  the  second  year,  dunng  one  hun- 
dred and  six  days.  From  these  facts,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  electrical  state 
of  the  atmosphere  did  not  difier  much 
during  each  of  the  two  years,  during 
which  the  observations  were  kept.  It 
would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  meteorology,  wnich  is  obviously 
very  much  connected  with  electricity,  if 
a  register  were  kept  in  the  torrid  zone  of 
the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  a  whole  year.  The  weather 
in  these  countries  is  so  regular,  and  the 
transition  from  dry  weather  to  rain  so 
maiiked,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  state  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  tne  atmosphere.  The  heaviness 
of  the  rain,  and  the  lar^  size  of  the  drops' 
in  these  countries,  indicate  that  the  clouds 
^m  which  the  rain  comes  are  situated  at  a 
great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
if  the  accumulation  of  electricity  should 
be  at  a  corresponding  height,  this  would 
render  a  greater  height  necessary  for  the 
rod,  by  means  of  which  the  electrical  in- 
dications are  determined. 

TnuNnERBOLT;  ashaft  of  lightning;  a 
brilliant  stream  of  the  electric  fluid  pass- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  heavens,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 
(See  the  preceding  article.) 

TnuivnERiKG  Legion.  (See  Legio 
Fulmmatrix,) 

Thuroau,  or  Thuroovia  ;  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  nOrth  and  north-east 
by  lake  Constance,  south-east  and  south 
by  St  Gall,  and  south-west  by  Zurich  and 
Schafifhausen.  The  chief  town  is  Frau- 
enfeld.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts, 
and  has  a  democratic  constitution.  The 
rivers  are  the  Thur  and  Sitter.  It  is  partly 
level,  and  partlv  hilly ;  but  the  elevations 
do  not  exceed  2500  feet  above  lake  Con- 
stance. It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
E reducing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax, 
emp,  and  vines,  and  has  also  good  pas- 
ture. Cotton  and  silk  are  manufacmred, 
but  the  staple  article  is  linen>^See  Smt> 
erland.) 

Thurinoia  (in  German,  Tk&ringeny, 
the  former  name  of  an  extensive  tract,  m 
the  central  part  of  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
having  Franconta  on  the  weat,  and  Heia- 
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i^mcniheeasL  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Thiirm|[ian8,  who  are  then  first  mention- 
ed in  hiscDiy,  and  whom  some  consider  as 
a  Visiffothic  tribe,  while  others  maintain 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Hennim- 
duri.  The  kingdom  of  Thurin|;ia  was 
conquered  by  the  Fiankish  kings,  in  530, 
who  goyemed  it  by  dukes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  was  annexed  to  M^asen, 
or  Misnia.  tt  was  styled  a  landgraviate, 
and  gave  the  title  of  landgrave  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony ;  but  it  was  subdivided 
among  man^y^  petQr  princes.  The  circle 
of  Thuringia  comprised  the  northern 
part  The  name  of  Thuringia  became 
gradually  disused  after  the  incoiporation 
of  the  territoiy  with  other  states.  It  is 
sdll,  however,  preserved,  in  a  limited 
sense,  in  the  Tkvringian  farut.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  oM  Thuringia  now 
belongs  to  Prussia. — See  Heraog's  Qe- 
schiekU  dei  Tk&ringi$chen  VoUces  (Ham- 
burg, 1837),  or  Galletti's  GetchichU  TM- 
iweiw  (1781—1785, 6  vols.). 

THURiNeii^  Forest  of  ;  a  hilly  and 
woody  tract,  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
comprising  a  nart  of  the  ancient  Hercjrni- 
an  lorest,  and  included  within  the  tem« 
tories  of  FnissBa,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Mein- 
ingen,  Hadbuyghww^n»  and  Cohorg.  It 
is  about  seventy  mite0.  lpQ&  ^<i  fiom 
eudit  to  Qxteen  broad ;  popuJationy  about 
1^,000 ;  square  miles,  about  1200.  It  is 
covered  with  wood ;  thinly  peopled,  con- 
taining only  small  villages;  but  rich  in 
mines,  particulariy  of  iron.  The  bluest 
summit,  Schneekopf  (q.  v.),  is  about  3000 
feet  higL  Inaelsbeig,  another  summit,  ia 
neariy  as  hi^ 

Tburlow,  Edward,  baron  Thurlow, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britaipi 
was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Ashfield,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  was  bom  in  1732.  He 
was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge ; 
and  after  having  been  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  he  was,  in  1758,  called 
to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  eminence  through 
the  display  ci  his  abilities  in  the  fiunous 
Douglas  cause;  and  he  soon  after  obtain- 
ed a  silk  {;own*  In  1770,  he  was  ap- 
B>inted  sohcitor-general,  in  the  room  of 
unning  (lord  Ashburton),  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  lord  Walsing- 
ham  as  attorneys-general.  He  was  now 
chosen  member  of  pariiaroent  for  the 
borough  of  Tamwortb,  and  became  a 
warm  and  poweiftil  supporter  of  the 
ministry  in  tue  house  of  con^nonsw  He 
retired  fiom  office  in  1783,  but  resumed 
it  a^ain  on  the  djasokition  of  the  ooalitkm 
mintfiiyi  and  continued  to  hold  the  seals 


under  the  premierriup  of  Bfr.  Pkt  tUl 
1792.  His  death  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  peer- 
ed bv  ilia  nephew.  He  was  neyer  mar^ 
ned,  but  left  tnree  illentimate  daugbtanL 
Thurn  Aia>  Taxis  (2^  la  Tovr^orDOa 
Tbrre);  a  &nul^  of  princes  and  counts  in 
Germany,  which  ori^ated  in  Milan. 
The  first  of  this  family,  it  is  said,  received 
the  name  Delia  SVrre  from  St  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan  (finom  374  to  307),  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  defence  of  the  new  gate 
against  the  Arian  rebels.  In  1313,  Lam- 
urald  de  la  Tour  tock  the  surname  of 
Tamf,  now  2\mt.'  His  greet  grandson 
Roger  I,  count  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  and 
Vabassina,  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
established  the  first  posts  (q.  v.)  in  TyroL 
The  poet  establishment  in  the  Gennan 
enipire  became,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
fietof  the  family,  which,  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  countries,  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  so  that  they  became  rich 
and  powerftu.  Manv  important  privileges 
have  been  oontinued  to  thia  family  sino^ 
the  new  organization  of  the  Crerman 
confUeracy.  The  present  head  of  the 
fiunily  has  an  income  of  about  800,000 
guilders  a  year,  and  possesses  about  260 
square  mh%  in  mnoua  German  coun- 
Hies,  with  30,746  inhabilBBtai  Beaidea 
^e  iirinealy.line,  them  are  fiiurli]ie»of 
counts. 

Thursday  (in  Latin,  diu  JoviM,  whenoe 
the  French  Jeudi) ;  the  fiflh  day  of  the 
week,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 
god  of  thunder,  Thon  the  northern  Ju- 
piter. (See  Thor.)  The  German  name 
for  niuisday  is  Domurtkur  (Thunder- 
day),  thunder  being  the  chief  attribute  of 
Thor.  (See  Maundasf-TkurtdoM.)  As- 
cension day  (q.  v.)  is  also  cdled  Holy 
Tkundi^* 
TnusinBLDA;  wift  of  Aiminhis.  (q.  v.) 
Tbtadss  ;  the  same  as  Meenades.  (q.  v.) 
Tht£8te8  ;  son  of  Felons  and  Hippo- 
damia.  Having  seduced  the  wife  or  nis 
brother  Atreus  (q.  v.),  the  latter,  in  re- . 
venge,  served  up  to  nun  the  body  of  hia 
own  son  at  a  feast  Thyestes.  discovering 
the  fact,  fled  to  Sicyon  widi  his  daughter 
Felopia,  by  whom  he  had  a  gon, /Rgisthus. 
An  oracle  had  declarad  that  die  son  and 
gnmdson  of  Thyestes  should  revenge  the 
crime  of  Atreus ;  and  when  Mgatttvm  was 
grown  up,  he  accordingly  murdered  his 
uncle,  at  the  instigation  of  his  fiither. 
Thyestes  then  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  by  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
and  died  in  baniahment  on  the  ialand  of 
Cythera.     The  tragedies  of  Sopbodes 
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and  Euripides,  on  this  subject,  are  lost ; 
that  of  Seneca  is  yet  extant 

Thtms  [thymus  vuJgaris) ;  a  small  la- 
biate plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  stems  are  branching,  eight  inches  or 
a  foot  in  height;  the  leaves  simple  and 
opposite;  and  the  flowers  disposed  in 
vrhorls  near  the  summits  of  the  branches. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odor,  as  is  usual  in  this  fam- 
ily. Its  essential  oil  is  extremely  acrid 
and  pungent,  and  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  less  so  now  than  before  the 
Oriental  spices  were  common.  Bees  are 
very  fi>nd  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  labi- 
ate plants,  and  die  honev  obtained  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  thyme  of  mount 
Hymettus  is  celebrated.  We  have  no 
native  species  of  thyme  in  America,  but 
T  serm/uvm  is  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  the  U.  Statea  This  plant  has  the  same 
sensible  quaUties  as  the  garden  thyme,  but 
the  flavor  is  milder  and  rather  more  grate- 
$il,  and  the  essential  oil  less  abundant  and 
not  so  powerful. 

Thtrsus  (Greek  &v^os) ;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  common  attributes  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers.  It  consisted 
of  a  lance,  the  iron  part  of  which  was 
bidden  in  a  cone  of  pine,  in  memory  of 
the  stratagem  which  the  foUowers  of 
Bacchus  employed  against  the  Indians, 
when  they  went  to  combat  them  with 
pikes,  the  iron  of  which  was  concealed 
by  ivy  leaves.  It  was  used  at  all  the 
festivals  held  in  honor  of  the  god  of 
wine,  and  often  enveloped  with  v^reaths 
of  ivy  or  bay,  or  with  little  fillets  of  other 
kinds.    (See  Bacchus.) 

Tiara;  originally,  and  with  Herodotus, 
the  cap  hi  the  Pernan  kings.  The  tiara 
of  the  pope  is  a  high  cap,  surrounded  by 
three  crowns  rising  one  above  the  other. 
These  crovtms  are  covered  with  precious 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  an  orb,  on 
which  stands  a  cross,  and  on  two  sides  of 
it  a  chain  of  precious  stones.  Originally, 
the  popes  wore  a  common  bishop's  mitre. 
(See  htfukL)  It  has  been  said,  but  not 
proved,  that  Clovis,  the  Prankish  king,  in 
the  fifUi  century,  or  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  the  beginmng  of  the  third  century, 
presented  the  pope  with  a  gold  crown, 
which  the  latter  united  vrith  the  infula. 
According  to  Henke  (E^lesiastieal  His- 
tory, in  German,  vol.  ii.),  the  popes  first 
wore  the  simple  crown  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; Cicognara  {Storia  detta  Scuttura, 
&c),  however,  in  of  opinion,  that  only 
Alexander  III,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sur- 
iDuoded  the  njitre  with  a  crowi^  as  a 


sign  of  sovereignty.  Boniface  VIII  (who 
died  in  1303)  is  said  to  have  added  the 
second,  as  a  sign  of  power  over  spiritual 
and  temporal  things,  and  Urban  V  (who 
'died  in  1370)  the  third,  in  order,  as  is  be- 
lieved, to  inoicate  the  powci  of  the  pope 
in  the  rhurch,  sufliering,  militant  and  tri- 
umphant (or  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in 
hell.)  Perhaps  the  three  crowns  were  to 
indicate  the. three  parts  of  the  globe  at 
that  time  known.  At  the  consecration 
or  coronation  of  the  pope,  the  following 
words  are  pronounced :  Acdpt  tiaram 
iribus  coroms  omatam,  et  scias  te  esse 
patrem,  princip&n  ac  regem,  redoreia 
orbis  in  terroj  vicarivm  Salvatoris  nostri 
Jesu  ChristL  As  the  mitre  is  placed  over 
the  coat  of  arms  of  bishops,  and  the  car- 
dinal's hat  over  that  of  tne  cardinals,  so 
the  tiara,  with  the  two  keys,  is  placed 
over  the  family  coat  of  arms  of  the  pope. 
On  coins,  &c,  the  tiara  and  two  keys  are 
often  found  alone. 

Tiber  ;  a  river  in  Italy,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennine  mountuns,  and,  in  its 
course  of  about  160  miles,  receives  several 
small  rivers,  as  the  Teverone,  the  Chiana, 
Puglia,  Nera,  &c.,  runs  through  Rome, 
and  empties,  at  Ostia,  into  the  Tuscan 
sea.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  Roman  poets. 
In  itself  it  is  insignificant,  and  always 
muddy.  The  fishes  in  it  are  not  healthy, 
and  are  bad  tasted.  It  is  navigable  only 
for  small  craft  Its  water  is  yellow  and 
thick.  It  has  been  long  believed  that 
this  river  contains  many  antiquities — an 
opinion  founded  on  its  frequent  inunda- 
tions in  former  times ;  nay,  it  has  been 
even  said,  that  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his 
relijpous  zeal,  orderea  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  heathen  antiquity  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Fea,  m  his  work 
AVveUe  dd  Ttvere  (Rome,  1819),  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  that  little  would 
be  gained  by  exploring  the  mud  of  the 
river ;  and  the  most  recent  undertaking  of 
this  kind  fsee  Excavations)  confirms  Ins 
opinion.  That  part  of  Rome  which  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  or  on 
its  left  bank,  is  called  TVtutevere,  and 
contains  the  Vatican,  with  several  other 
important  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  (juarter  are  distinguished  by  many 
peculiarities  from  the  other  Romans,  and 
are  called  TrasteveriniL  (See  jRome.)~-An 
insignificant  creek  in  Waslungton  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  T^Sber, 
Tiberias.  (See  Genesareth.) 
Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  B.  C.  42,  was  the  son  of  a 
ftther  of  the  same  name,  of  the  ancient 
Claudian  family,  and  of  Livia  DmaiUai 
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the  wife  of  Augustus.  Raindljr  niaed  to 
authoritv  by  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
he  dii^Iayed  much  ability  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  some  ravoltcMl  Alpine  tribes, 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  raised 
to  the  consulate  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  Tiberius  havinff  gained  the 
emperor's  confidence,  h&  chose  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  minister,  oblig- 
.  ing  hun,  at  the  same  time,  to  divorce  Vip- 
sania,  and  wed  his  daughter  Julia  (q.  v.), 
whose  flagitious  conduct  at  length  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  be  retired,  in  a  private 
capacity,  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After 
ezperiencinff  much  discountenance  from 
Augustus,  the  deaths  of  the  two  CeBsars, 
Caiusand  Lucius,  induced  the  emperor 
to  take  him  again  into  favor  and  adopt 
him.  (SeeAuffwtus.)  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  lira  of  Augustus,  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  ability,  conclud- 
ing a  war  with  the  Germans  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  a  triumph.  After  the 
defeat  of  Varus  and  his  lemons,  he  was 
also  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
victorious  Geimans,  and  acted  in  that  war 
with  equal  spirit  tmd  prudence.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus,  he  succeeded  (A.  D. 
14),  without  opposition,  to  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  empire,  which,  however,  with  his 
cfaiuncteristic  dissimulation,  he  afiected  to 
decline,  until  repeatedly  solicited  by  the 
senile  senate.  The  new  reign  was  dis- 
quieted by  dangerous  mutinies  in  the  ar- 
mies posted  in  JPannonia  and  on  the  Rhine, 
which  were,  however,  suppressed  by  the 
exertions  of  &e  two  princes,  Qermanicus 
and  Drusus.  The  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
as  a  ruler,  has  formed  a  complete  riddle 
for  the  student  of  histoxy,  uniting  with 
an  extreme  jealousy  of  his  own  power 
the  highest  ilegree  of  aflected  respect  for 
the  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  for  the 
leadmg  virtues  of  the  ancient  republican 
character.  He  also  displayed  great  zeal 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and 
was  careful  that,  even  in  the  provinces, 
the  people  should  not  be  oppressed  with 
impoetEk— a  virtue  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  he  retained  when  he  renounced 
eveiy  other.  Tacitus  records  the  events 
of  tnis  reign,  including  the  suspicious 
death  of  oSrmanicus  (q.  v.),  the  detesta- 
ble administration  of  Sejanus  (q.  v.V  the 
poisoning  of  Drusus  (q.  v.),  with  all  the 
extraordmary  mixture  of  tyranny  with 
occasfenal  wisdom  and  sood  sense,  which 
distinffuished  the  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
until  his  infamous  and  dissolute  retire- 
ment (A.  D.  96)  to  the  isle  of  Capreae,  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  never  to  return  to 


Rome.  On  the  death  of  Livia,  in  the 
year  29,  the  only  restraint  upon  his  ac- 
tions, and  those  of  the  detestable  Sejanus, 
was  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
widow  and  family  of  Germanicus  fol- 
lowed. (See  ^^tfrippint^)  At  length,  the 
in&mous  favonte  extending  his  views  to 
the  empire  itself  Tiberius,  imbrmed  of  his 
machinations,  prepared  to  encounter  him 
with  his  favonte  weapon,  dissimulation. 
Although  fUlly  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, he  accumulated  honors  upon  him, 
declared  him  his  partner  in  the  consulate, 
and,  after  long  playing  with  his  credulity, 
and  that  of  the  senate^  who  thought  him 
in  greater  favor  than  ever,  he  artfully  pre- 
pared for  his  arrest  Sejanus  fell  deserv- 
edly and  unpitied;  but  many  innocent 
persons  shared  in  his  destruction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of 
Tiberius,  which  now  exceeded  all  limits. 
The  remtunder  of  the  reign  of  this  tyrant 
is  little  more  than  a  disgusting  narrative 
of  serviUty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  des- 
potic ferocity  on  the  other.  That  he  him- 
self endured  as  much  misery  as  he  in- 
flicted, is  evident  from  the' following  com- 
mencement of  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
senate:  "What  I  shall  write  to  you,  con- 
script fiithers,  or  what  I  shidl  not  write, 
or  why  I  should  write  at  all,  may  the  gods 
and  ffoddesses  plague  me  more  than  I 
feel  daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can 
teU."  What  mental  torture,  observes 
Tacitus,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  which 
could  extort  such  a  confession!  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  this  tyranny,  he  of- 
ten  exhibited  gleams  of  strong  sense,  and 
of  a  judicious  attention  to  the  public  wel- 
fare— a  remark  which  holds  good  in  ev- 
ery part  of  his  anomalous  reicn.  Having 
at  length  reached  an  advanc^  a^,  Caius 
Caligula,  the  son  of  Germamcus,  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  and  Gemellus,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  his  grandson  b^  nature, 
became  objects  of  interest  Caius,  how- 
ever, who  had  reached  the  ape  of  twenty- 
five,  and  who  held  the  popuhr  fiivor  as  « 
paternal  inheritance,  was  at  length  de- 
clared his  successor.  Acting  the  hypo* 
crite  to  the  last,  he  disguised  his  incrtes- 
inff  debility  as  much  as  he  was  able,  even 
a&ctinff  to  join  in  the  sports  and  exei^ 
cises  of  the  soldiers  of  his  puaid.  At 
length,  leaving  his  &vorite  island,  the 
scene  of  the  most  disgusting  debauche- 
ries, he  stopped  at  a  country  house  near 
the  promontory  of  Misenum,  where,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Mareh,  37,  he  sunk  into 
a  lethargy,  in  which  he  appeared  dead; 
and  Cal^^a  (q.  v.)  was  preparing,  with  a 
numerous  escort,  to  take  possession  <^tlia 
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his  BiiddsR  ravival  dmw 
thein  into  eQti8tieniati(m.  At  this  critical 
imtanty  MmiOi  the  prdtoviMi  pfolbct) 
caused  him  to  be  stiffocaied  witfa  pillowa. 
Thus  expired  tke  emperor  TiberiaB,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  or  his  ace  and  twenty* 
third  of  hia  reign,  miiversalfy  execrated. 

TiBKT.    (See  TTdbd.) 

Tibia;  the  ancient  fliite,  the  invention 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  Minerva.  It  was 
osed  amonir  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on 
occesiott  of  ahnost  all  festivals,  and  even 
as  a  means  of  curing  certain  diseases ;  by 
the  Romans  in  tiieir  triumf^;'  by  the 
Laoedsmonians,  paiticularly  in  war ;  in 
oelebratiiig  the  praises  of  the  gods;  at 
sacrifices  and  o&er  reliffioas  celebrations; 
at  the  myateriesof  Cyoele;  at  weddings 
and  entertainments ;  to  amuse  guests  after 
dinner;  also,  and  particularly,  on  occasionB 
of  melancholy  solemnity,  as  funerals. 

TiBULLUS,  Albius;  a  Roman  poet  of 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  Of 
his  ufe  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  equestrian  order.  The  year 
711  aft«r  the  building  of  Rome  is  gener^ 
ally  taken  as  the  yeir  of  his  birth.  Voss 
places  it  about  695  A.  U.  C.  He  died, 
T^thout  having  held  any  public  office,  in 
735  or  736  A.  U.  C,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  We  possess,  of  his  writings,  a  col- 
lection  of  elegies,  in  ibur  bodDB,  of  which, 
however,  the  rourth  ccmtains  several  pieces 
ofdonbtfulorigin.  These  poems  are  among 
the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  classical  antiquity. 
Their  moral  tone,  hovrever,  is  that  of  a 
reckksB  voluptuary.  The  eleoies  of  Ti- 
bulhis  are  suiMrior  to  those  of  Propertius 
(with  which,  and  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
they  are  usually  printed)  in  agreeable 
simplicity  and  tender  fi^eling,  and  are  free 
frnn  the  insipid  prate  into  which  Ovid 
frequently  fklb;  so  that  the  author  de- 
serves die  first  p^ce  amonf^  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets.  The  best  edioons  are  those 
of  Brouckhudus  (Amsterdam,  S  vols., 
4to.),  Heyne  (latest  edition  by  Wunder- 
lidi,  Leipsic,  1816),  and  Huschke  (Leipsic, 
1819).  J.  H.  VosB,  in  his  Oennan  tnm»- 
laci6n  (Heidelberg,  1810),  ascribes  the 
tbiid  bode  to  a  certain  Lygdamus,  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Eichst&dt  Dart 
and  Qiainger  are  among  the  English 
transiatotB  of  ^is  poet  Tlie  latter  is 
much  tile  most  saocMul. 

Tic  DouLOiTBBUx  (French  ^  spasm ; 
dMonreusr,  pahiflil),  a  painful  affection  of 
aftcial  nerve,  is  socaUed  from  its  sudden 
and  ezcraelatinff  stroke.  It  is  a  species 
of  neuralgia,  vrhich  comprises  snniW  af* 
fbetioDS  in  other  parts  of^ the  body.    Itis 


<^aiMieri8ed  by  acute  pain,  attiBnded  widi 
coBvulrive  twitehiiMS  of  the  muscles,  and 
continuing  fimm  a  few  minuteB  to  seveial 
hours,  liie  causes  of  this'  affection  are 
unknown,  and  it  often  baffles  the  skill  of 
tfaephysieian. 
Tieiifo.  (See  TVmiii.) 
Tick,  in  natural  histoiy ;  a  little  animal 
of  a  livid  color,  vrith  a  blunt  and  rounds 
ish  tail,  elevated  antemiK,  a  globose-ovate 
form,  and  fuU  of  Mood,  which  infests 
cows,  swine,  floats,  sheep  and  dogs. 

TicKXLL,  Thonlas,  an  in^nious  writer 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  mtimate  friend 
of  Addison,  was  bom  in  1686,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  feUowsbip  in  his  twenty-fifUi 
year.  While  at  the  university,  an  elegant 
copy  of  veraea,  addressed  by  him  to  Ad* 
dison,  on  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  that 
accomplished  scholar,  who  induced  him 
to  lay  aside  his  previotis  intemion  of  tak- 
ing orders,  appointed  him  his  under  aeo- 
retaiy  of  state,  and,  on  his  death,  be- 
queathed to  him  the  puUication  of  his 
works.  In  1724,  Mr.  Tickell  obtained  the 
situation  of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland.  As  an  aathoi,  he  takes  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  minor  English 
poets;  his  versification  especiaUy,  in  its 
ease  and  harmony,  being  inferifur  perlwps 
to  that  of  no  one.  except  Dryden  and 
Pope.  When  the  latter  mve  to  the  wbrld 
his  translation  of  the  Riad,  Tickell  print- 
ed his  own  veinon  of  the  first  book,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Vope.  The  produc- 
tion oif  this  poem  occasioned  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  good  understanding  between 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  former  suspecting 
Addison  himsrif  to  be  the  author  of  the 
work.  Hckell's  other  writings  consist  of 
the  Prospect  of  Peace,  a  poem  (1713); 
the  Royal  Progress;  Kensington  Gar- 
dens ;  a  Letter  to  Avignon ;  Imitation  o€ 
the  Prophecy  of  Nereus ;  with  several 
epistles,  odes,  and  other  miscellaBeous 
pieces,  to  be  fbund  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Minor  Poets.  His  death  took  place 
at  Bath,  in  1740. 

TicoNDERooA ;  a  posfr<lown  of  Essex 
county.  New  York,  on  *^  west  side  of 
the  south  end  of  lake  Champiiu. .  and  at 
the  north  end  of  lake  Geoige;  twelve 
miles  south  of  Crown  Point,  ninety-five 
north  of  Albany;  population  in  1890, 
1498.  There  is  a  valuable  iron  mine  in 
this  township^ — Tiemukrof^ /&?%  fiuaous 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  American  waia,  is 
simated  on  an  eminence,  on  tlie  west  side 
of  lake  Champlain,  just  north  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  outlet  from  lake  George  into 
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hho  CimniplBiii,  iifleai  miles  mntb  of 
Crown  Point,  tweoty-four  north  of  Whito- 
ball;  km.  7^27'  W.;  tor.  43° 30'  N.  It 
is  now  in  niina  Conodenble  remains 
of  the  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  stone  walls  of  the  fort,  which  are 
now  standing,  are,  in  some  places,  thirty 
ieet  high.  Mount  Defiance  lies  alK>ut  a 
mile  south  of  the  fort,  and  mount  Inde- 
pendence is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on 
the  opposite  «ide  of  tlie  loke,  in  Orwell, 
Vermont. 

TioEs.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  n.oon's 
motions.  The  level  of  the  ocean  is 
slightly  disturbed  by  the  attraction  which 
i.4  alternately  exerted  and  withdrawn. 
The  waters,  for  a  large  space  under  the 
moon,  being  more  attracted  than  the  ereat 
body  of  the  earth,  are  thus  rendered 
liffhter  than  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
wnich  are  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth's  centre;  and,  being  lighter,  they  are 
forced  upwaiHds  a  little  by  the  surround- 
ing mass,  which  is  heavier ;  just  as  water 
and  oil  will  stand  at  diffemit  heights  in 
the  two  branches  of  a  siphoii  lube ;  or 
just  as  ice,  wbich  is  lighter  than  water,  is 
made  to  rise  a  iitde  higher,  on  that  ac- 
count, when  placed  in  water.  If  the 
earth  rested  immovably  upon  a  fixed  sup- 
port, there  would'  be  a  tide,  or  rising  of 
the  waters,  only  on  the  side  towards  the 
moon.  But  the  great  body  of  the  earth 
is  just  as  fi^ee  to  move  as  a  single  particle 
of  the  ocean,  and,  if  sufifered  to  yield  to 
the  moon's  attraction,  would  be  carried 
just  as  ftst.  Hence,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  particle  of  water,  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  towards  the  moon,  is  drawn  away 
fit>m  the  centre,  or  has  its  downward  ten- 
dency diminished,  so  the  solid  earth  itself 
is  drawn  away  firom  the  mass  of  waters, 
on  the  side  of  the  earth  farthest  from  the 
moon.  It  is  the  difference  of  attraction, 
in  both  cases,  between  the  surfoce  and 
the  centre,  which  causes  the  lighmess  of 
the  waters,  and  the  consequent  elevation. 
It  will  be  seen,  dierefore,  that,  taking  the 
whole  earth  into  view,  there  are  always 
two  hiffh  tides  diametricallv  opposite  to 
each  omer,  and  two  low  tides  also,  mid- 
way between  the  high  ones.  The  high 
tides  are  two  great  waves,  or  swells, 
of  small  height,  but  extending  each  way 
through  half  a  right  angle.  These  waves 
follow  the  moon  in  its  monthly  motion 
round  the  rarth,  while  the  earth,  turning 
on  its  axis,  causes  any  given  place  to  pass 
through  each  of  these  swells  and  the  in- 
tervening depressions  in  a  lunar  day,  or 
twenty-four  noun  fifty  minutes.    What 
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we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  moott^ 
influence  in  disturbing  the  leVel  ot  die 
ocean,  may  be  applied  also  tothat  of  the 
sun;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  al- 
though its  absolute  action  is  lAwut  double 
that  of  the  moon,  yet,  on  account  of  its 
very  great  distance,  its  relative  aedou 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  compared 
with  that  at  the  centre,  is  bdt  about  one 
third  as  gruat  as  that  of  the  moon.  At  new 
and  full  moon,  when  thesun^and  moon's 
actions  conspire,  the  tides  are  highest,  and 
are  called  tuning  tides.  But  at  the  firtt 
and  last  quarten  of  the  moon,  the  9u(S&atk 
on  one  body  tends  to  cponteract  that  of 
the  other ;  and  the  tideel  both  at  ebb  and 
flow,  are  smallest,  and  are  called  nea^ 
tides.  We  have  supposed  the  highest 
tides  to  happen  at  new  and  full  moon, 
and  the  lowest  at  the  quarters.  But  the 
watera  do  not  yield  instantly  to  the  action 
exerted  upon  them:  the  greatest  ^ect 
takes  place  some  time  after  the  attractive 
influence  has  psaaed  its  point  of  greatest 
power.  Thus  the  spring  and  neap  tides 
actually  occur  about  a  day  and  a  haUTafier 
the  times  above  indicated.  So^  also,  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  real  time  of  high 
water,  in  the  daily  tides,  happens  Shout 
three  hours  after  the  moon  has  passed  the 
meridian.  It  will  be  nereeived,  finom  what 
has  been  said,  that  tne  son's  and  moon^i 
influence  will  vary  with  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, bemg  greatest  when  the  attraeting 
body  is  nearest,  and  trice  vend.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides  are  modified,  more- 
over, by  the  situation  of  the  sun  and  mooB 
with  respect  to  the  equator,  and  the  par- 
ticular latitude  of  the  observer.  Wnaa, 
for  instance,  the  moon  passes  near  the 
zenith  of  the  observer,  supposed  to  be  in 
one  of  the  temperate  zoneiE^  the  oppoidte 
high  tide  will  be  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equator;  conse- 
ouently,  under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  high  tide,  when  the  moon  is  above 
the  horizon,  exceeds  the  high  tide  when 
the  moon  is  below  the  horizon ;  atid  at  a 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  p(^ 
fifty  degrees  from  the  place  where  the 
moon  is  vertical,  there  will  be  only  one 
tide  in  twenty-four  honrs.  Th^  different 
heights  to  which  the  same  tide  riset,  in 
places  but  little  distant  from  each  other, 
depend  upon  local  circumstances ;  as  the 
particular  form  of  the  coast,  the  metiBg 
of  currents.  See.  Where  a  bay  grows 
narrower  and  narrower^  like  a  tunnel,  as 
it  runs  up  from  the  ocean  into  the  Umd^ 
tlie  swell  of  water  must  rise  higher  as 
the  passage  becomes  more  contract^  in 
breadth.    Thus,  in  tba  bay .  of .  Fmdy, 
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which  answerR  to  this  d^ription,  and  is  of 
great  extent,  the  tide  sometiiiieB  ritses  to  ihe 
height  of  seventy  feet.  It  is  frequently  ask- 
ed, why  there  are  not  tides  in  the  inland  seas 
and  larger  lakes.  If  we  observe,  upon  an 
artificial  globe,  the  very  Sfnall  spuce  oc- 
cupied by  the  largest  bodies  of  water  of 
this  description,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  there  can  be  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface; 
the  whole  of  the  lake,  or  sea,  therefore, 
becomes  lighter  when  the  moon  is  over 
it,  and  there  is  no.  heavier  mass  of  water 
ninety  degrees  distant  to  force  it  above  its 

.  natural  level. 

TiEB£AJC  (See  ArddUciwrtj  voL  i,  p. 
337.) 

XiifiCK,  Louis,  was  bom  in  1773.  His 
critical  writings  on  poetry  and  tlie  arts 
may  be  ranked,  with  those  of  the  Schle- 
ffels,  among  the  most  important  works  of 
3iis  description,  for  which  the  literature 
of  modem  Germany  has  been  so  much 
distinguished  above  that  of  other  nations, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  have  been 
perr  .'p'.ible  in  all  branches  of  esthetics. 
His  literaiy  course,  however,  will  not  be 
considered  by  all  as  free  from  errors.  In 
breaking  from  the  barriers  of  the  formal 
French  taiite,  which  had  taken  root  In 
Germany,  he  has  not  unfrequeutly  run 
mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  indistinct- 
ness. At  the  age  of  nineteen  yeare,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  in  Halle  and 
Gottingen,  and,  with  his  fiiend  Wacken- 

■  roder,  at  Erlangen.    His  William  Lovell 

.  appeared  in  1796,  and  has  some- of  the 
crudeness  of  a  youthful  production.  His 
Peter  Lebereciit's  Popular  Tales  (Berlin, 
1797, 3  vols.)  sliows  a  more  mature  mind. 
Not  long  afler,  he  displayed  his  peculiar 
talent  for  keen  satire  ui  sportive  poetiy, 
of  which  his  Bluebeard,  and  Puss  m 
Boots,  are  striking  instances.  The  Effu- 
sions of  a  Friar  attached  to  the  Arts  (Ber- 
lin, 1797),  a  work  of  Wackenrodar,  in 
which  Tieck  took  part,  is  of  a  singular 
character.  There  is  a  kind  of  mystery  in 
it,  which  appears  also  in  the  Phantasies 
on  Art  (Hamburg,  1799),  also  by  Wack- 
enroder,  with  additious  by  him.    In  1798, 

.  he  published  his  Francis  Stembald's 
Wanderings,  in  which,  as  in  the  two  pre- 

'  ceding,,  a  warm  love  of  the  fine  arts  is 
manifested,  very  much  opposed  to  the 

'  faeastless  criticism  then  in  vogue.    From 

,  1799  to  1801,  aj>|)eared  his  translation  of 
Don  Quixote  (in  4  vols.)---a  work,  in  some 
respects,  of  peculiar  iperit.  The  Germans 

,  have  several  other  translations  of  the 
aauie.    In  1799  and  1800,  appeared  his 


Romantic  Poems.  The  second  number 
of  his  Poetical  Journal,  published  in  Jena, 
begins  with  Icttera  on  Shakspear^  which 
too  soon  ceased.  He  had  early  applied 
himself  to  tlie  study  of  the  great  British 
poet,  as  appeara  from  his  publication  of 
the  Tempest,  with  an  Essay  on  Shak- 
speare's  Treatment  of  the  Supernatural 
(Berlin,  1796|.  In  1801  and  1802,  he 
lived  in  Dresaen  with  bis  friend  Frederic 
Schleffel,  and  published,  with  him  and 
several  otiier  poets,  the  Maaenalmanach 
aufdas  Jahr  1802.  In  1803,  he  publish- 
ed Mmnelitder  (Love  Songs)  of  tnc  Sua- 
bian  Period  in  a  modem  German  Dress 
(Berlin,  with  a  preface).  In  1804,  ap- 
peared the  Emperor  Octavianus,  an  imi- 
tation of  an  old  talc.  In  1805,  he  publish- 
ed, in  connexion  with  Schlegel,  the  works 
of  their  friend  Novalis  (q.  v.^  in  2  vols.,  at 
Berlin.  After  this,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
occupied  himself  much  in  Rome  with 
ancient  German  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatican.  Towards  the  end  of 
1806,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and,  while 
at  Munich,  suffered  the  first  attack  of  a 
painful  rheumatism,  which,  for  a  long 
period,  prevented  him  from  giving  the 
public  any  thinff  new.  In  1814  and  1816, 
appeared  his  Old  English  Theatre  (in  3 
vols.).  He  has  also  published  two  vol- 
umes of  an  Old  GemMin  Theatre.  In 
London,  where  he  was  received,  in  1818, 
with  much  attention,  he  materially  m- 
creased  his  collections  of  materials  for  his 
larger  work  on  Shakspeare,  to  which  his 
Shakspeare's  VorschuU  (Leipsic,  1827) 
may  be  considered  as  an  uitroduction. 
Since  1819,  he  has  lived  with  his  ftmily 
in  Dresden,  where  he  published,  in  1821, 
a  collection  of  his  poems  (in  3  vols.),  and 
Henry  von  Kleist's  posthumous  works. 
His  tales  have  been  published  in  various 
souvenirs,  &c.  Some  of  tliem  chastise 
the  errore  and  vices  of  '«iie  time  in  a  tone 
of  decorous  humor.  In  1824,  appeared 
the  beginning  of  his  Marchen  und  Za»- 
hergeschichten  (Breslau),  in  his  Pietro  of 
Apone.  In  Berlin  appeared,  in  1826,thc first 
half  of  his  Insurrection  in  the  Cevennes. 
Tieck  has  written  much  in  periodicals, 
and  several  of  his  articles  have  been  col- 
lected in  his  Dramatumsche  BlatUr 
(Breslau,  1826, 2  vols.).  The  compiedon 
of  Schlegel's  Translation  of  Shaksfieare  is 
expected  from  him.  He  will  probably 
present  the  public,  at  no  distant  }>eriod, 
with  a  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

Tieck,  Christian  Frederic,  professor  of 
sculpture,  and  member  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts  in  Berlin,  brother  of  Louis 
Tieck  (q.  v.),  was  bom  m  1776^  at 
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A^  the  expense  of  the  goyemment,  he 
visited  Dresden,  Vienna,  and,  in  1798, 
Paris.  In  1801,  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  soon  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
found  much  employment  as  a  sculptor. 
Ho  was  appointed  professor  there,  and 
went,  in  1805,  to  ItaJy,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Louia  In  Rome,  he  pro- 
duced several  works,  and  went,  in  1809, 
to  MGnich.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Carrara 
with  Kauch.  (q.  v.)  They  united  their 
efforts  in  several  works.  In  Carrara,  he 
made  for  the  then  crown  -prince  of  Bava- 
ria the  busts  of  Lessing,  Erasmus,  Hu^o 
Grotius,  Herder,  B{jrger,  Wnlleiistein, 
Bema"^  of  Weimar,  Wuliam  and  Mau- 
rice of  Orange,  marshal  Saxe,  and  many 
others,  for  the  Valhalla  at  Munich ;  also 
a  statue  of  Necker,  and  several  others,  for 
hiadame  de  Stael.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1819.  The  new  theatre  at  Berlin,  and 
nnrany  other  places  in  that  city,  are  orna- 
mented with  his  oroductions.  In  1820, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  in  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal, and  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  society  for  furnishing  models  for 
(he  different  mechanic  arts,  which  has 
already  had  so  great  an  effect  in  improv- 
ing taste  m  workmanship  ui  the  north  of 
Germany. 

Tie  DOE,  Christopher  Augustus,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  lyric  poet,  was  bom 
in  1752,  at  Gardelegen,  in  the  Altmark, 
Prussia.  His  most  important  poem  is 
Urania^  which  first  ap|)eared  in  1801,  but 
was  improved  in  subsequent  editions.  It 
IS  of  a  lyrical-didactic  character.  In  1822, 
appeared  his  complete  works,  in  seven 
small  vohimes. 

TiERfTET,  George,  son  of  a  merchant  of 
London,  bom  in  1761,  was  educattd  at 
Cambridge,  and  designed  for  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called.  His  father  had 
some  connexion  with  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  and  the  first  pubiirarion  of  Mr. 
Tierney  (1787)  was  the  Real  Situation  of 
the  Eaist  India  Compacy.  Mr.  Tiemey 
DOW  engaged  in  political  life,  and  was 
sent  down  by  a  noble  duke  as  candidate 
for  Colchester,  when  he  stood  a  severe 
contest  at  a  great  exf)ense,  which  his 
patron  refused  to  pay.  The  less  th(  refbre 
fell  hervilv  on  Tiemey.  In  1796,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  popular  }>ar(y  to  oppose 
Mr.  Tbelluson,  for  the  boroush  of  Soutli- 
wark;  and,  although  defeated  on  the  poll, 
yet,  on  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  removed  his  opponent  by  the 
treating  act;  and,  on  the  next  return,  as 
Ilia  competitor  was  legally  disqualified, 


Mr.  Tiemey  was  declared  duly  elected. 
As  soon  as  be  was  in  the  bouse,  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  measures  ^f  the  whigs. 
He  soon  proved  himself  an  able  speaker, 
and  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 
house.  During  a  debate  in  the  year  17^ 
some  words  s|M)ken  in  the  house  were  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  between  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  hi  which,  however,  neither  party  was 
wounded.  When  Mr.  Addington  became 
minister,  in  18C2,  he  made  Mr.  Tierney 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1806,  under  the 
Grenville  administradon,  Mr.  Tierney  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
but  went  out  of  office  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
try. He  then  lost  his  seat  for  South wark, 
but  aflerwards  sat  for  different  plac(  s ;  in 
1806  for  Athlone,  in  18C9  for  Bandon 
Bridge,  in  1813  for  Applebv,  and  in 
1818,  1820  and  1826,  he  represented  the 
proprietor  of  Knaresborough.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Canning  invited  him  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  mint,  from  which  he  I'etired, 
with  lord  Goderich,  in  1828.  His  death 
took  place  Jan.  25, 1830. 

Tiers  Etat  [third  estate).  There  was 
a  time  in  France  when  the  nobility  and 
clergy  possessed  the  proi)erty  of  almost 
the  wh(  le  country.  The  cities  were  in- 
significant, and  the  former  two,  thercfbre, 
alone  appeared  at  the  diets.  By  degrees 
the  cities  rose  in  wealth  and  iniix^rtance, 
became  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  feud^ 
lords,  and  of  course  were  to  lie  summon- 
ed also,  when  taxes  were  to  be  ^raiifed. 
Even  the  ijeasantry,  having  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  ground  which  they  cul- 
tivated, rose  in  importance ;  and  Louis  IX 
summoned  the  cities  and  bailiwicks  to 
send  deputies  to  the  diets  in  1252.  But 
this  was  done  particularly  by  Philip  IV 
(the  Fair),  in  13C3,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  make  himself  popular  on  account  of  his 

Suarrel  with  po|)e  Boniface  VIII ;  hence 
le  name  tiers  Aat  This  onler,  however, 
was  subjected  to  great  humiliations: 
while  the  clergy  were  seated  to  the  right 
of  tlie  king,  and  the  nobility  to  the  lefl, 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  bailiwickb 
were  obliged  to  stand  outside  of  the  bar, 
and  to  receive  and  answer  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  king  on  their  knees.  But  the 
steady  march  of  civilisation  made  the 
third  estate  llie  nation,  and  the  govem- 
ment,  embarrassed  or  unsup[)orted  by  the 
cl(  rgy  and  nobility,  turned  its  eves  to  this 
important  class  in  1788;  and  Sieyes,  in  his 
treatise  ^u^est  ce  que  le  Tiers  ttdt  f  (1789), 
gave  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the  |>eo- 
ple.  The  tiers  ^tof,'at  present,  is  the  na- 
tion itself;  so  that  the  term  became  un- 
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tibn* . 

TiGEiL  This  aiiiouil  and  tbe  lion  are 
the  laiigeat  and  most  powerful  of  the  cat 
kbd.  The  tiger  is  found  only  in  the 
East  Indi£8,  in  Hindoostan,  Siam,  Cochin- 
China^  Mali^cca,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda. 
Its  strength  and  sanguinary  disposition 
are  such  that  it  is  the  terror  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  those  countries;  and  no  animal, 
except  the  elephant,  is  capable  of  resisting 
it.  It  even  comes  into  the  midst  of  viE 
Uu;e8,  in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  oif  cattle.  The  color  is  yel- 
low, with  transverse  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  It 
resembles  the  other  animals  of  the  cat 
tribe  in  every  respect,  can  be  tamed  as 
easily  as  the  lion,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  its  keeper.  Its  voice  is  very  power- 
ful, and  resembles  that  of  the  lion. 

TieER  Flowbr  {tigridia  pavoma);  a 
Mexican  plant,  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  dowers.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  &mily  as  the  iris.  The  root  is  a 
scaly  bulb :  the  leaves  are  radical,  sword- 
shapedt  fuid  tapervjig  towards  the.pQint  of 
insertion:  the  stem  is  about  a  foot  in 
height,  slif^htly  zig2ag,  dividing  into  two 
or  three  branches,  and  bearinff  a  few  al- 
ternate, distant  leaves:  the  flowers  are 
solitary,  terminal,  very  large,  of  a  singular 
foim,  and  veiy  evanescent  The  three 
exterior  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  much 
the  largest,  of  a  fine  orange-red  towards 
the  extremity ;  whitish  or  yellowish,  and 
beavtifully  spotted,  at  the  base.  It  is  tol- 
erably hardy,  and  is  increased  by  seed  or 


during  the  restora-  Parthians ;  recovered'that  j^art  of  his  d&- 
minions  which  had  surrendered  to  them, 
and  conquered  Meso|)Otamia  and  Mygdo- 
nia;  then  took  from  the  Seler.cidin  the  por- 
tion of  Syria  yet  iXMSsesscd  by  tJiera,  and 
a  great  part  of  PhoBnicia,  and  assumed 


Tio'KAifEs;  a  celebrated  king  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  who  reigned  in  the  last 
centuiy  before  Christ  He  was  deliv- 
ered, by  his  fiither,  Artaxias,  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Parthians,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  restored  him  to  the  throne,  up- 
on condition  that  he  should  cede  to  them 
a  portion  of  his  dominions.  With  Mith- 
ridatee,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he 
married,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  the  Romans;  and,  having  con- 
auered  Cappadocia,  his  success  induced 
the  Syrians,  wearied  out  by  tlie  continual 
fiunily  discords  of  their  rulers  of  the 
house  of  the  Seleucid®,  to  invite  him  to 
take  possession  of  their  country.  Me  did 
so^  and  subdued  a  ereat  part  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  but  would  not  enter  into  a 
second  alliance  with  Mithridatcs  against 
the  Romans.    He  preferred  attacking  the 


the  arrogant  title  of  kin^  of  kings.  But 
the  Roman  consul  LuculTus  soon  required 
him  to  deliver  up  MithridateSi  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  protection.  Upon  bis  re- 
fusal, a  war  ensued,  in  which  Tigranes 
was  defeated.  He  now  committed  to 
Mithridates  the  conduct  of  the  war;  but 
they  were  both  conquered  in  n  pitched 
baule.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  two  kings,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  which  hod  broken  out  among 
the  Romans,  subdued  Armenia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  the  son  of  Tigranes  re- 
belled against  his  father,  who  was  thus 
compel!^  to  divide  his  army.  He,  how- 
ever, defeated  his  son,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  into  Parthia.  The  Partitions  now  took 
part  with  tbe  son,  and  made  an  incursion 
mto  Armenia,  at  the  same  time  that  Mith- 
ridates was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who 
were  eventually  joined  by  the  son  of  Ti- 
granes. Tigranes,  relying  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Pompey,  resolved  to  surrender 
to  hint ;  whereupon  Pompey  pive  him  a 
portion  of  Armeuta,  and  likewise  of  Mes- 
opotamia. But  the  son  of  Tigrailes  hav« 
ing  again  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father,  as  well  as  against  the  Romans^ 
Pompey  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome ;  but 
his  father,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
disposition  which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Romans,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  their  friend  and  ally,  and  died  as 
such  hi  the  eiglity-iirth  year  of  his  age. 

Tigris  ;  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  fifteen 
miles  eobt  of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates^ 
and,  flowing  along  towards  the  eastern 
frontieiB  of  Turkey,  on  the  west  side  of 
Curdistau,  in  a  south-south-east  direction, 
joins  the  Euphrates  at  Coma,  sixty  miles 
north-west  of  Bassora.  The  country  in- 
cluded between  ihe  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
was  anciently  called  Mesopotainia ;  in  mod- 
em times,  Dwrbekir,  and  •/?/-  Geztra.  This 
river  was  particularly  famed  in  antiquity ; 
and  on  its  banks  were  the  cities  of  Nine- 
veh, Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  In  modem 
times,  it  can  boast  the  famous  city  of  Bag- 
dad, and  the  secondary  ones  of  Diarbekir 
and  Mosul.  Its  course  is  generally  rapid. 
Between  Coma  and  Bagdad,  it  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  ^vide,  and  navif^able 
for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirtv  tons.  Small 
boats  descend  from  Diarbekir. 

TiLGHMAif,    William,   LL.  D.,  chief 
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jufltice  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  August  12,  1756,  in  Tall)ot  county, 
Maiyland,  to  which  province  his  paternal 
j^ndfaiher  had  emigrated  fmni  JBngland, 
in  1662.  In  1762,  his  family  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  was  placed  at  the  acadeniy,  where  he 
remained  until  1769,  when  he  entered  the 
college.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tainments in  classical  literature,  and,  after 
receiving  his  hachelor's  degree,  continued 
for  some  time  to  study  it  under  doctor 
Allison.  In  February,  1772,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia,  and 
pursued  it  until  1776,  when  his  father  re- 
moved again  to  his  estate  in  Maryland. 
From  that  time  until  the  summer  of  1779, 
he  lived  in  great  retirement,  prosecuting 
his  favorite  studies— jurisprudence,  history 
and  the  belles-lettres.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  1783,*  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  emi- 
nence. In  the  midst  of  a  successful  and 
hicrative  practice,  he  was  three  tiroes  suc- 
cessively elected  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in%the 
years  178&— 89— 90.  In  \789,  he  was 
f.1so  one  of  the  electors  appointed  to 
choose  the  first  president  under  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  In  1791,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  senate,  in  which 
station  he  remainetl  until  1793,  when  he 
removed  to  Ph iladelph ia.  March  3, 1 801, 
he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit rx)urt  of  the  U.  Slates,  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania circuit.  In  a  year,  however,  the 
law  which  erected  this  court  was  re- 
pealed, and  Mr.  Tilghman  resumed  his 
duties  as  an  advocate.  In  July,  1805,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  the  first  district,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1806,  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state — 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  de- 
cease, April  30,  1827.  Mr.  Tilghman's 
powers,  as  an  advocate,  were  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  he 
was  ^eminent,  owing  to  his  singular  clear- 
ness and  firmness  of  mind,  his  veneration 
for  the  law,  his  untiring  industry,  and  )>er- 
spicuous  diction,  combined  with  his  gen- 
era! attainm^tnts  and  fi^e  moral  qualities. 
Pennsylvania  owes  him  a  ffreat  debt  of 
*  putitude,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mcorporatioii  of  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific equity  with  the  law  of  the  state,  or 
rather  for  the  re|>eated  recognition  from 
the  bench,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
constitute  an  imieparable  portion  of  the 
law. 

.  TiLLBMORT,  Louis  Sebostian  le  Naiu 
de,  au  eminent  historian,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
22* 


1637,  was  the  son  of  a  master  of  requests, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Port 
Royal.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Tille- 
niont  on  entering  the  priesthood,  devoted 
himself  to  study,  and,by  his  extraordhiary 
industry  and  accuracy  of  research,  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  historical  writer. 
His  death  took  place  in  1698.  He  was 
the  author  of  Memoirts  pour  servir  h 
THistoire  Ecclisiastiqut  des  six  premitrs 
SiecUs  (16  vols.,  4to.,  1693—1712),  and 
Hisloire  des  Empareurs  et  des  autres 
Princes  qui  ont  rMW^  duramt  Us  six  pre- 
miers Sticks  de  VEglise  (6  vols.,  4to., 
1690-1738). 

Tiller.    (See  Hdm,) 

TiLLOCH,  Alexander,  LL.  1).,  the  son 
of  a  tobacconist  of  Glasgow,  born  in 
1759,  was  intended  by  bis  &ther  to  follow 
his  own  business,  and  UKen  into  his  ware- 
house; but  a  Etrong  bias  towards  me- 
chanical and  scientific  pursuits  soon  di- 
verted his  attention  from  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1736,  a  jeweller  of  Edin- 
burgh, named  Ged,  had  devised  the  art 
of  printing  from  plates,  and  pro«^uced  an 
edition  of  Sallust  so  printed ;  but  the  art 
was  undervalued,  and  perished  with  hinu 
Doctor  Tilloch  revived  it,  and  carried  it 
to  the  state  of  practical  utility  which  it 
now  exhibits,  having  himself  again  made 
the  discovery  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Ged*s  attempts.  In  tliis 
new  process,  Mr.  Foulis  or  Glais^w,  a 
printer,  joined  him ;  and  a  patent  in  their 
names  was  taken  out,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Circumstances,  however, 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  business  for 
a  time ;  and  it  never  was  renewed  by  them 
as  a  speculation.  In  1787,  doctor  Tiiloch 
removed  to  London,  and  purchased  the 
Star,  an  evening  paper,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  edit  till  within  four  "years  of  his 
death.  In  June,  1797,  he  projected  and 
established  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
sixty-five  volumes  of  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  public ;  and  only  fifteen  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  improvement  on  the  steam-engine. 
The  last  work  which  he  was  engaged  to 
superintend,  was  the  Mechanics'  Oracle, 

Fublished  in  numbers  at  the  Caxton  press, 
n  his  religious  opinions,  doctor  Tilloch 
was  a  dissenter  from  the  established 
church,  and  preached  occcisionally.  He 
died  in  1825. 

TtLLOTSorr,  John,  an  Endish  prelate, 
son  of  a  clothier,  near  Halifax,  was  bom 
in  1630.  His  father,  a  strict  Calviuist, 
brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principles^ 
and  sent  him  a  pensioner  to  Clare  nail, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  • 
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fellow  in  165L  It  is  not  known  when  he 
entered  into  orders ;  but  his  fiist  sermon 
which  appeared  in  print  is  dated  1661,  at 
which  time  he  was  still  among  the  Pres- 
byterians. When  the  act  of  uniformity 
passed,  in  the  following  year,  he  submit- 
ted to  it,  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his 
pulpit  oratoi^,  was  chosen  preacher  to  the 
society  of  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1666,  ho 
took  the  desree  of  D.  D.,  and  was  made 
king^s  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a  preb- 
end of  Canterbury.  When  Charles  II, 
in  1672,  issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  for  the  purpose  of  favoring 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  preached  strong- 
ly against  it,  but  was,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vanced to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and 
soon  after  presented  to  a  prebend  m  St. 
Paul's.  Popery  was  so  much  the  object 
of  his  aversion,  thatf  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  kiiig,  in  1680,  he  expressed  sen- 
timents of  intolerance  which  he  himself 
acknowledged  to  his  friends  could  not  be 
defended.  He  warmly  promoto*d  the  ex- 
clusion bill  against  the  duke  of  York,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  address  of  the  London 
clergy  to  the  king,  on  his  declaration  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  it  At  the  exe- 
cution of  lord  William  Russel,  he  attend- 
ed with  doctor  Buniet ;  and,  though  after- 
wards decided  friends  to  the  revolution, 
both  these  divines  ursed  that  nobleman  to 
acknowledge  the  unmwfulness  of  resist- 
ance. On  the  accomplishment  of  tlic 
revolution,  he  was  taken  into  favor  by 
king  William ;  and,  in  1689,  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  closet  to  that  sove- 
reign, and  subsequently  permitted  to^  ex- 
change the  deanery  of  Canterbury  for 
that  of  St  Paul's.  On  the  refusal  of 
archbishop  Sancrofl  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  new  government,  he  was  appointed  to 
exercise  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
during  tlie  suspension  of  that  prelate; 
and,  in  1691,  after  exhibiting  the  greatest 
reluctance,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
archbishopric  itself.  He  had  previously 
formed  a  scheme  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  convocation.  He  had  also  failed  in 
another  design  for  forming  a  new  book 
of  homilies;  and  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  against  the 
absolute  etemitv  of  hell  torments,  still 
further  involved  him  with  the  advocates 
of  orthodoxy.  When,  therefore,  he  ac- 
cepted the  primacy,  a  large  party  assailed 
him  with  great  animosity;  and  he  was 
reproached  with  the  inconsistency  of  his 
own  conduct  with  the  doctrine  he  had 
advanced  to  loid  William  RuaseL    He 


bore  these  attacks  in  silence,  and  eyeo 
prevented  some  prosecutions  for  libel 
against  him,  directed  by  the  crown.  He 
was  also  charged  with  Sociuianism;  in 
answer  to  which  he  republished  four  of 
his  sermons  on  the  Incarnation  and  Di- 
vinity of  our  Savior.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  ground  for  that  impu- 
tation, than  that  he  defended  Christianity 
on  rational  grounds,  and  corresponded 
with  such  men  as  Limborch,  Locke  and 
Le  Clerc ;  to  which  reasph  doctor  Jortin 
adds,  that  he  had  broken  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  rule  of  controversial  theok>- 
gy — ^** Allow  notan  adversary  either  to  have 
common  sense  or  common  honesty."  He 
now  exerted  himself  to  advance  the  re- 
spectability of  the  church,  and,  among 
other  things,  wished  to  correct  the  eyib 
arising  from  non-residence.  He  was, 
however,  counteracted  in  all  his  endeav- 
ors, by  the  most  perverse  opposition, 
which  rendered  his  high  stadon  a  scene 
of  much  more  disgust  than  gratification, 
and,  soon  after,  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
in  1694.  He  left  his  widow  nothing  but 
the  copyright  uf  his  sennons.  Doctor 
Tilloti^n  was  open,  sincere,  benevolent 
and  forgiving;  and  although,  in  some 
points,  too  compliant,  and  liable  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  his  intentions 
seem  to  have  been  pure  and  dianterested. 
HLs  sermons  maintain  a  nlace  among  the 
most  popular  of  that  class  of  composi- 
tions in  the  English  language,  displaying 
great  copiousness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  abounding  in  passages  which 
strongly  impress  the  mind.  His  sermons 
are  doubtless  much  less  read  than  for- 
merly, but  can  scarcely  fail  of  remiuning 
a  permanent  part  of  the  branch  of  Eng- 
lish literature  to  which  they  belong. 

TiLLT,  John  Tzerklas,  count  oi^  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  in  1559,  in  Wal- 
loon Brabant,  at  the  castle  of  Tilly.  He 
was,  in  his  youth,  a  Jesuit  After  being 
educated  strictly  and  fanatically,  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish,  the  Austrian,  and  at  last 
the  Bavarian  service.  Under  Alva  and 
other  commanders,  he  formed  his  militaiy 
talents,  and  becAme  accustomed  to  silent 
oliedience,  to  a  stern  pursuit  of  his  objects 
without  regarding  the  calls  of  mercy,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  heretica  He  rose, 
by  degrees,  to  the  command  of  die  army 
of  the  league,  in  the  thirty  years'  war. 
(q.  V.)  He  distinguislied  himself  much 
as  a  general ;  and  when,  in  1630,  Walleil- 
stein  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conunand» 
Tilly  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
imperial  trcx>p8.    His  most  celebrated  ex- 
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BdU  18  the  blood  V  sabk  of  Magdeburg, 
ay  10  1631 ;  aod  bimoiy  bas  few  pa^^-es 
so  black  as  tbose  on  which  the  atrocities 
of  Isolaiii's  Croats  and  Pappenbeiiu's 
Walloons  are  recorded.  Some  officers, 
at  length,  implored  Tilly  to  put  A  stop  to 
the  horrible  outrages.  He  coldly  replied, 
'^Come  back  within  an  hour,  and  I  will 
then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  soldier 
ought  to  have  some  reward  for  his  labors 
and  dangers."  On  the  14th,  he  entered 
the  burned  and  plundered  city  in  triumph. 
**  Since  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jeru- 
salem, no  such  victory  has  taken  place," 
he  wrote  to  his  master.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  met  him  at  Breitenfeld,  September 
7,  and  Tilly,  who  had  been  thirty-six 
times  victorious,  was  now  entirely  beaten, 
and  was  himself  wounded.  In  a  subse- 
quent engagement  with  the  Swedes,  on  the 
Lech,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  thigh, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  days,  April  30, 1632. 
His  face  was  repulsive ;  his  manners  al- 
ways monastic,  even  !rmidst  the  dissolute'- 
Dess  of  a  camp  of  that  time.  He  never 
accepted  money,  and  left  but  a  small  for- 
tune. He  refused  the  grant  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Kalemberg.  As  a  soldier,  he 
was  prompt,  cunning  and  cruel. 

Tilsit  ;  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  in  Gum- 
Innnen,  a  capital  of  a  circle ;  fifty  miles 
north-east  of  Konigsherg,  fifty  south- 
south-east  of  Meinol ;  Ion.  UV  5&  E. ;  lat 
55°  S'N.;  population,  8248.  His  situated 
on  two  rivers,  the  Niemen  (here  called  the 
Memd)  and  the  small  river  Tilse,  which 
separates  the  town  from  the  castle.  It  is 
a  commercial  town,  well  built,  and  con- 
tains an  hospital,  two  Lutheran  churches, 
and  a  provincial  school.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of^  export  are  com,  wax,  salt,  salted 
provisions,  hats  and  leather.  The  circle 
ofTilsitisalevel  and  fertile  tract,  lying 
on  the  Curische-Haff. 

Peace  of  TUsU.  The  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (q.  V.)  on  June  14, 1807,  termmated 
in  the  total  rout  of  the  Russian  forces,  and 
the  annihilation  of  Prussia's  last  hope. 
June  18,  when  the  French  were  already 
on  the  Niemen,  the  emperor  Alexander 
•ent  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Benr,  which  Napoleon 
readily  accepted.  The  battles  of  Eyiau 
and  Friedland,  continual  skirmishes,  and 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  had  much  weaken- 
ed the  French  army ;  and  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon 
Austria,  which,  in  case  of  his  defeat, 
would  not  have  failed  to  attack  him.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Russian  cabinet  com- 
plained of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
KngUsh,  00  that  the  French  and  Runiaii 


monarcbs  were  the  more  readily  disposed 
to  come  to  terms.  They  met,  June  25, 
on  a  raft  built  fojr  the  purpose  on  the  Nie- 
men, in  presence  of  the  two  armies.  Til- 
sit was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  neutral,' 
and  the  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  their  head-quarters  there,  from  the 
28th,  in  order  to  expedite  the  negotiationa 
for  peace.  The  queen  of  Prussia,  at  the 
invitation  of  Napoleon,  also  repaired  to 
Tilsit  July  7,  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander,  by  Tal- 
leyrand, Kurakin,  and  Labanoff  Rostoff- 
ski,  Kalckreuih  and  €rolz.  The  question 
was  only  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
one  half  of  his  country  in  order  to  retain 
the  other,  under  the  hardest  conditions, 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fulfil 
By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  was  settled, 
1.  that  the  provinces  torn  tiotn  Poland  by 
Prussia,  in  1793  and  1795,  should  form  a 
new  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  2.  that  Dantzic, 
with  a  territory  two  leagues  in  circuit, 
should  be  made  a  free  city,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  3.  that 
the  king  of  Saxony,  made  duke  of  War- 
saw, should  have  a  military  rond  to  his 
new  state,  tlirough  Silesia ;  4.  that  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg  and 
Cohurg  should  be  reinstated,  by  the  em- 

Eeror  of  the  French,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  his  brother  Jerome  should  be  ac- ' 
knowledced,  by  Alexander,  as  king  of 
Westphalia,  Joseph  as  king  of  Naples, 
Louisaskinff  of  Holland ;  and,  5.  that  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  should  be  formed 
of  Die  provinces  ceded  by  Prussia,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  together 
with  Brunswick,  Hessia,  &c.  At  the 
same  time,  6.  Alexander  ceded  the  lord- 
ship of  Jever  to  Holland,  and  promised^ 
7.  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia 
and  Walachia,  and  conclude  peace  with 
the  Porte,  under  Napoleon's  mediation. 
On  the  oth^  hand,  Russia  received  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  that  of  Bialystock, 
4960  square  miles,  with  184,000  inhabit- 
ants. Moreover,  the  kussians  evacuated 
Cattaro  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  In  a  secret  article,  Russia  prom- 
ised to  unite  with  France  against  Eng- 
land, to  secure  the  indepondence  of  neu* 
tral  flags,  and  to  induce  the  courts  of 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  to 
concur  in  the  same  arrangemenL  The 
terms  of  the  peace  between  Napoleon  and 
Frederic  William  III  of  Pru8sia,were  con- 
tained, essentially,  in  that  just  described^ 
Pnusia  was  to  cede  the  above-mentioned 
Polish  provinces,  and  all  the  provinces 
betweeftUto  Elbe  end  Rhine,  to  Napoleott^ 
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the  circle  of  Cottbiis  to  Saxony,  and  to 
close  her  ports  agahist  England.  July 
9,  the  peace  with  Prussia  was  signed,  and 
count  Kalckreuth  agreed)  Avith  the  prince 
of  Neufchatel,  that  all  Prussia  should 
be  evacuated  by  Oct  1,  if  the  heavy 
contributions  should  be  paid  up  to  that 
time,  or  security  satisfactorv  to  the  in- 
tendant-general  should  be  ffiven  for  the 
payment.  These  terms  could  not  be  ful- 
filled, and  Prussia  continued  a  prey  to 
French  conmiissioners  until  it  compound- 
ed for  the  impositions  laid  on  it,  after  the 
lafjse  of  a  year,  by  the  payment  of 
120,000,000  francs.  Yet  it  remained  con- 
tinually exposed  to  attack  on  the  |)art  of 
the  French,  who  occupied  three  fortress- 
es On  the  Oder  (Glogau,  Kustr'm,  and 
Stettin),  and  from  their  allied  states  (War- 
saw, Saxony  and  Westphalia),  until,  in 
181.*),  its  situation  was  changed.  In  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  it  was  said,  ^The 
king  of  Prussia  receives  back  half  of  his 
states  at  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia."  In  1822,  Lewis  Goldsmith 
published  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  or  rather  the  secret  agreements 
made  at  the  same.  According  to  these, 
Russia  was  to  have  European  Turkey ;  a 
prince  of  Napoleon's  family  was  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  to 
cease;  France  to  occupy  the  African 
States ;  Malta  and  Egypt  to  belong  again 
to  France;  France  to  be  supported  by 
Russia  in  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar ;  the 
Mediterranean  to  be  op'^n  only  to  French, 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Italian  vessels ;  and 
Denmark  to  be  indemnified  b^  the  Hanse 
towns  in  Northern  Germany,  if  she  would 
employ  her  fleet  against  Endand,  &c. 

Tilt-Hammer  ;  a  large  and  heavy  ham- 
mer, put' in  motion  by  a  water-wheel  or 
steam-engine.  Cogs  being  broudit  to  bear 
on  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  its  depression 
causes  the  head  to  be  elevated,  which, 
when  liberated,  falls  with  considerable 
force  by  its  own  8}>ecific  gravity.  Tilt- 
mills  work  on  the  same  principle. 

TiLTiwo  OF  Steel  is  the  process  by 
which  blistered  steel  is  rendered  ductile. 
This  is  done  by  placing  it  under  the  tilt- 
hammer. 

TiMJEUs,  of  Locri,  in  Magna  Grecia ; 
a  Pythagorean  nhilosonher,  and  a  teacher 
of  Plato,  who  has  called  one  of  his  dia- 
logues by  bis  name.  Timasus  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  the  studv  of  nature. 
The  genuineness  of  the  work  which  goes 
under  his  name  ^On  Nature  and  the  Soul 
of  the  World)  is  doubted  by  Meiners, 
ti^ough  deftoded  by  Tiedenuum.    It  is 


inserted  in  Stanley's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy. Meiners  considers  it  merely  as  an 
abridgment  of  Plato's  'Hmaus. 

TiMAR  and  Siamet  are  military  fiefs  is 
Turkey.    (See  Zaim.) 

Timber.  A  vast  expense  is  every  year 
occasioned  by  the  premature  decay  of 
wood,  employed  in  ships  and  other  struc* 
tures,  which  are  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  and  especially  if  they  are  sub- 
iected  to  the  influence  of  warmth  com- 
bined with  moisture.  Tr^s  of  different 
species  vary  greatly  in  the  durability  of 
their  wood ;  yet  none  of  tlie  species  com- 
monly enmloyed  are  capable  of  with- 
standing, for  many  years,  the  effect  of 
unfavorable  exposure  and  situatiotis. 
The  decay  of  timber  is  sometimes  su{)er- 
ficial  and  sometimes  internal.  In  the 
former  case,  the  outside  of  the  wood  first 
pterishes,  and  cnmiblesaway,  and  succes- 
sive strata  are  decomposed,  before  the 
internal  parts  become  unsound.  In  the 
other  species,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  dry  rot,  the  disease  be- 
gins in  the  interior  substance  of  the  wood, 
particularly  of  that  which  has  not  been 
well  seasoned,  and  spreads  outwardly, 
causing  the  whole  mass  to  swell,  crack, 
and  exhale  a  musty  odor.  Different  fun- 
gous vegetables  sprout  out  of  its  substance; 
the  wood  loses  its  strength,  and  cnini- 
bles,  finally,  into  a  mass  of  dust.  This 
disease  prevails  most  in  a  warm,  moist, 
and  confined  atmosphere,  such  as  fre- 
quently exists  in  the  interior  of  ships,  and 
in  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  houses. 
Its  destructive  effects  in  ships  of  war 
have  given  rise,  of  late,  to  numerous  pub- 
lications. Some  V4riters  consider  that  the 
dry  rot  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
more  common  kinds  of  decay ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  sufiicient  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  usually  been  drawn. 
The  prevention  of  tlie  evil  has  been  at- 
tempted in  various  ways,  and  with  some 
degree  of  success. — Fdling.  It  is  agreed 
by  most  writers  that  the  sap  of  vegetables 
is  the  great  cause  of  their  fermentation 
and  decay.  Hence  it  ap|>ear8  desirable, 
if  there  is  any  season  in  which  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  is  less  charged  with  sap  than  at 
others,  that  this  time  should  be  selected 
for  fellinff  it.  The  middle  of  summer  and 
the  middle  of  winter  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
periods  when  the  wood  contains  least  sap. 
in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  in 
which  the  roots  prepare  sap,  but  no  leaves 
exist  to  expencl  it,  the  trunk  is  over- 
charged with  sap ;  and  in  many  trees,  as 
the  maple  and  birch,  sap  will  flow  out  at 
these  aeasoDS,  if  the  trunk  is  wounded. 
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In  flnimmer,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
leaves  are  out,  the  sap  is  rapidly  expend- 
ed ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  roots  are  dor- 
mant, it  is  sparingly  prodi>ced ;  so  that  no 
surplus  of  this  fluid  apparently  exists. 
From  reasoning  a  pricrtj  it  would  seem 
that  no  treatment  would  be  so  efTectual  in 
getting  rid  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap 
as  to  ffirdle  the  tree,  by  cutting  away  a 
ring  of  alburnum,  in  tne  early  iiart  of 
saminer,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further 
ascent  of  the  sap,  and  then  to  suffer  it  to 
stand  until  the  leaves  should  have  ex- 
pended, by  their  growth,  or  transpiration, 
all  the  fluid  which  could  be  extracted  by 
them,  previously  to  the  death  of  the  tree.* 
The  wood  would  thus,  probably,  be  found 
in  the  driest  state,  to  which  any  treatment 
could  reduce  it  in  the  living  state.  Buf- 
fon  has  recommended  stripping  the  trees 
of  their  bark  in  spring,  ana  felling  them 
in  the  subsequent  autumn.  This  method 
is  said  to  harden  the  albUmum;  but  the 
cause  li  not  very  apparent,  nor  is  the  suc- 
cess at  all  certain. — Seasoning.  At  what- 
ever period  timber  is  felled,  it  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it  is  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  carpentry.  The  object 
of  seasoning  is  paitly  to  evaporate  as 
much  of  the  sap  as  possible,  and  thus  to 
prevent 'its  *iiWfc^HcB'  in  feiilisittb  "dtfcom'- 
|K>sidon,  and  pitMytor^uee  tlrc  dinlen- 
flions  of  the  wood,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
without  inconvenience  from  its  further 
shrinking.  Timber  seasons  best  when 
j^ed  in  dry  situations,  where  the  air  has 
a  free  circulation  round  it.  Gradual  dry- 
ing is  considered  a  better  preservative  of 
wood  than  a  sudden  exposure  to  warmth, 
even  of  the  sun ;  for  warmth,  abruptly  ap- 
plied, causes  cracks  and  flaws,  from  the 
sudden  and  unequal  expansion  produced 
in  different  parts.  Two  or  three  years' 
seasoning  is  requisite  to  produce  tightness 
and  durability  in  the  wood  work  of  build- 
ings. It  must  be  observed  that  seasoning 
ip  the  common  way  only  removes  a  por- 
tion of  the  aqueous  and  volatile  matter 
from  the  wood.  The  extractive,  and  other 
soluble  portions,  still  remain,  and  are  lia- 
ble to  ferment,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
whenever  the  wood"  reabsorbs  moisture. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  capillary  at- 
traction, that  wood,  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  our  climate,  never  gives  up  all 
Its  moisture. — Preservation  of  T\fnber, 
When  wood  is  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  interior  of^  houses,  no  other 
preparation  is  necessary  than  that  of  thor- 
ough sea^ioning.    But  when  it  is  to  be 

*  See  McVTiUiam  on  the  Dry  Rot,  pp.  151 
and  158. 


exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and,  still  more,  when  it  is  to  remain  in  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  its  preserva-' 
tion  often  becomes  extremely  difiBcult 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  many  volumes  written,  upon  the 
preservation  of  timber,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  dry  rot;  but  the  subject  is  not 
yet  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.^ 
The  methods  which  have  hitherto  been 
found  most  successful,  consist  in  extract- 
ing the  sap,  in  excluding  moisture,  and  in 
impregnating  the  vessels  of  the  vrood  with 
antiseptic  substances. — For  extracting  the 
sap,  the  process  of  water  seasoning  is  rec- 
ommended. It  consists  in  immersing 
the  green  timber  in  clear  water  for  about 
two  weeks,  ailer  which  it  is  taken  out, 
and  seasoned  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
great  part  of  the  sap,  together  with  the 
soluble  and  fermentable  matter,  is  said  to 
be  dissolved  or  removed  by  this  process. 
Runnin|^  water  is  more  eflectual  than  that 
which  IS  stagnant  It  is  necessary  that 
tlie  timber  should  be  sunk,  so  as  to  be 
completely  under  ymter,  since  nothing  is 
niore  destructive  to  wood  than  partial  im- 
mersion.  Mr.  Langtonf  has  proposed  to 
extract  the  sap  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
the  timber  being'  enclosed  in  tight  cases, 
v^th  a'  temperature  'sOrtifeV^at  elevated;* 
and'th^*s«|^<being'dIs^haii^edin>«por  by 
the  operation  of  the  pump.  It  appears 
extremely  probable,  tnat  if  trees  were 
felled  in  summer,  and  the  huts  immedi- 
ately placed  in  water  Without  removing 
the  branches,  a'  great  part  of  their  sap 
would  be  expendM  by  the  vegetative  pro- 
cess alone,  and  replaced  by  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  branches  of  plants,  if 
inserted  in  water,  continue,  for  some  days, 
to  grow,  to  transpire,  and  to  perform  their 
other  functions.  This  they  probably  do 
at  the  expense  of  tne  sap,  or  assimilated 
fluid,  which  was  previously  in  them,  while 
they  replace  it  by  the  water  they  consume. 
This  state  of  things  continues  until  the 
juices  are  too  far  diluted  to  be  ca])able 
of  any  longer  sustaining  life. — ^The  char- 
ring  of  tioioer,  by  scorching  or  burning 
its  outside,  is  commonly  supposed  to  in- 
crease its  durability ;  but,  on  this  subject, 
the  results  of  experiment  do  not  agree. 
Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
vegetable  substances ;  but  the  conversion 
of  the  sur&ce  of  wood  into  charcoal  does 
not  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  the 
interior  part.  As  far,  however,  as  it  may 
operate  m  excluding  worms,  and  arrest- 
ing the  spreading  of  an  infectious  decay, 

t  Repertory  of  Arts,  1826.    Franklin  Journal 
ii.  and  vi. 
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like  the  d^  rot,  it  is  useful.  Probably, 
also,  the  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  gen- 
erated when  wood  is  burnt,  may  exert  a 
preservative  influence.  The  exclusion  of 
moisture,  by  covering  the  surface  with  a 
coating  of  painr,  variiish,  tar,  &c.,  is  a 
well-known  preservative  of  wood  which  is 
exposed  to  the  weather.  If  care  is  taken 
to  renew  the  coat  of  paint  as  often  as  it 
decays,  wood,  on  the  outside  of  buildings, 
is  sometimes  made  to  last  for  centuries. 
But  painting  is  no  preservative  against 
thC' internal  or  dry  rot.  On  the  contrary, 
when  this  disease  is  begun,  the  effect  of 
paint,  by  choking  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  preventing  the  exhalation  of  va|)orB 
and  gasses  which  are  formed,  tends  rather 
to  expedite  than  prevent  the  progress  of 
decay.  Paint  itself  is  rendered  more  du- 
rable by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  fine 
sand.  Wood  should  never  be  painted 
which  is  not  thoroughly  seasoned.  The 
impregnation  of  wo^  with  tar,  bitumen, 
and  other  resinous  substances,  undoubt- 
i  ediy  promotes  its  preservation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,*  that  "woods 
abounding  in  resinous  matter  cannot  be 
more  durt3)ie  than  others;**  but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  proved,  every  year,  in  the  pine 
forests  of  this  countrv,  Where  the  light- 
toooJj  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  the 
knots  and  other  resinous  parts  of  pine 
trees,  remains  entire,  and  is  collected  for 
the  puriiose  of  affording  tar,  long  after  the 
remaining  wood  of  the  tree  has  decayed. 
A  coating  of  tar  or  turpentine,  externally 
applied  to  seasoned  timber,  answers  the 
same  purfK>se  as  paint  in  protecting  the 
wood,  if  it  is  renewed  with  sufficient  fre- 
fjuency.  Wood  impregnated  wiili  dryr 
ing  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  becomes 
harder,  and  more  capable  nf  resisting 
moisture.  It  is  frequently  tlie  custom,  in 
this  country,  to  bore  a  perpendicular  hole 
in  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  fill  it  with  oil. 
This  fluid  is  gradually  absorl)ed  by  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  and  penetrates  the 
mast  to  a  great  distance.     Animal  oils,  in 

general,  are  less  pro|^r  for  this  puqiose, 
eing  more  liable  to  decomposition.  The 
preservative  quality  of  common  salt  (mu- 
riate of  soda)  is  well  known.  An  exam- 
ple of  its  effect  is  seen  in  the  hay  of  salt 
marshe^  which  is  frequently  housed  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  and  which  bflen  becomes 
damp  afterwards,  from  the  deliquescence 
of  its  salt,  yet  remains  unchanged  for  an 
indefaiite  length  of  time.  In  the  salt 
iniues  of  Poland  and  Hunga.7,  the  pille- 
ries  are  supported    by  wooden   pillars, 

*  TredgoM's  Elemeatary  PriLciples  of  Car- 
pentry, page  1G6. 


which  are  found  to  last  unimpaired  fbr 
ages,  in  consequence  of  being  impreg- 
nated with  the  salt,  while  pillars  of  bride 
and  stone,  used  for  the  same  pur|X)8e, 
crumble  away,  in  a  short  time,  by  the 
decay  of  tlieir  mortar.  Wooden  piles, 
driven  into  the  mud  of  salt  flats  and 
marshes,  last  for  an  unlimited  lime,  and 
are  used  fbr  the  foundations  of  brick  and 
stone  edifices.  In  canals,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  salt  marshes  about  Bos- 
ton, and  other  places,  trunks  of  oak  trees 
are  frequently  found,  with  the  heart  wood 
entire  and  fresh,  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  surface.  At  Medfbrd,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  stumps  of  trees  are  found 
standing  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the 
salt  marsh,  where  the  tide  rises  in  the 
canals  four  or  five  feet  above  them.  This 
bottom  must  originally  have  constituted 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  must  have 
settled  long  enough  ago  for  ^e  m^rsh 
mud  to  have  accumulated,  as  it  has  done 
for  miles  round,  apparently  since  tiiat  pe- 
riod. The  application  of  salt,  in  minute 
quantities,  is  said  rather  to  hasten  than 
prevent  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies.  Yet  the  practice  of  docking 
timber,  by  immersing  it,  for  some  time,  in 
sea  water,  after  it  has  been  seasoned,  is 

generally  admitted  to  promote  its  dura- 
ility.  The^re  are  some  experiments 
which  appear  to  show,  that,  after  the  drr 
rot  has  commenced,  immersion  in  salt 
water  effectually  checks  its  progreps,  and 
preserves  the  remainder  of  the  timber.f 
In  some  of  the  public  ships,  built  in  the 
U.  States,  the  interstices  between  the  tini- 
bers,  in  various  |>arts  of  the  bull,  are  filled 
with  dry  salt  When  this  salt  deliquesces, 
it  fills  the  pores  of  the  wiiod  with  a  strong 
saline  impregnation ;  but  it  has  been  sai<^ 
in  some  cases,  to  render  the  ivside  of  the 
vessel  uncomfortably  damp.  If  timber  is 
immersed  in  a  brine  made  of  pure  muri- 
ate of  soda,  without  the  bitter  deliques- 
cent salts  which  sea  water  contains,  the 
evil  of  dampness  is  avoided.  A  variety 
of  other  substances,  besides  common  salt, 
act  as  antiseptics  in  prcventiifg  the  dry 
rot,  and  the  growth  of  the  fungus  which 
attends  it  Nitre  and  alum  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose ;  and  some 

t  The  British  frigate  Resistance,  whicK  went 
down  in  Malta  harbor,  and  the  Eden,  which  was 
sunk  in  Plymouth  sound,  were  both  affected  with 
dry  rot.  These  ships,  aAer  remaining  many 
months  under  water,  were  raised,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  dij«ease  was  wholly  arrested.  Ev- 
ery vestige  of  fungus  had  disappeared,  and  the 
ships  remained  in  service  aAerwards,  perfectly 
souu<l  from  any  further  decaj^.  (Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  iii.  68S.) 
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of  tbe  metallic  salts  are  considered  still 
more  effectual.  Of  these,  the  sulphates 
of  iron,  copper  and  zinc  have  the  effect 
to  harden  and  preserve  the  tifiber.  Wood 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  former  of  these, 
and  afterwards  kept  some  days  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry,  is  said  to  become  impervious 
to  moisture.  Corrosive  sublimate,  which 
is  recommended  by  sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  pow- 
erful preservative  of  organized  siibstancea 
from  decay,  and  profes  destructive  to 
parasitic  vegetables  and  animals;  but  its 
safety,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  crews, 
if  used  in  large  quantities  about  the  wood 
of  a  ship,  may  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
An  opinion  has  been  supported,  in  this 
country,  that  the  decay  of  timber  in  ships, 
by  dry  rot,  is  owing  to  the  impure  atmos- 
phere ffenerated  by  bilge  water,  and  that 
It  IS  to  be  remedied  by  eonstructinff  ships 
with  a  view  to  their  fi-ee  and  effectual 
ventilation.  (Bigelow's  Technology.) 
Timbrel.  (See  Tambourine,) 
TiMBDCToo,  or  ToMBUCTOo ;  a  city  of 
Africa,  for  many  centuries  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  interior  trade  of  that  con- 
tinent, situated  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Niger,  (q.  v.)  This  city  has  excited 
much  interest,  and  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  European  traveller;  and 
the  information  as  yet  possessed  respect- 
ing it  is  exceedingly  vague.  Leo  Atrica- 
nus  gives  a  description  of  this  city,  which 
he  had  visited  twice.  According  to  him, 
Timbuctoo  was  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  610  (1218,  A.  D.),  and,' having 
extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  neigh-, 
boring  states,  act^uired  that  commercial 
prosperity  for  which  it  has  ever  since 
oeen  distin^ished.  At  the  time  when  he 
visited  it,  it  contained  many  persons  of 
great  opulence,  particularly  foreign  mer- 
chants. The  Inng  held  a  splendid  court, 
and  bad  an  army  consisting  of  3000  cav- 
alry, and  a  numerous  infantry.  The  royal 
paface  and  principal  mosque  were  built  of 
stone,  but  tbe  bouses  of  the  ordinary  inhab- 
itants were  constructed  in  the  form  of  bells 
— the  walls  composed  of  stakes  or  hurdles, 
and  the  roofs  of  reeds.  In  1811,  Robert  Ad- 
ams, an  illiterate  American  sailor,  was,  ac- 
con^ng  to  his  own  ad^ount  (see  his  JVbrrct- 
ftoe,  London,  1816,  the  misstatements  of 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  vol.  5  and  22),  after  beinff  ship- 
wrecked near  cape  Blanco,  carried  as  a 
slave  to  Timbuctoo,  and  detained  there 
six  months.  A  more  recent  account  was 
given  DV  captain  Riley,  an  American,  who 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Saha- 
ra, in  1815.  The  account  was  given  to 
RUey  by  Sidi  Hamet,  an  mtelligent  Arab 


merchant,  by  whom  he  was  purchased 
and  carried  to  Mo^dore.  (See  K ilea's 
Mirrative  of  kis  Sktptm-eck  and  CapHttiVf 
New  York,  1817.)  In  1826,  major  Lainff 
reached  Timbuctoo,  where  he  remained 
for  upwanis  of  a  month.  Several  lettere 
were  received  from  him  while  there, 
stating  that,  in  point  of  extent,  it  did  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  circuit,  but  that  in 
other  respects  it  answered  his  expecta- 
tions. He  was  soon  afler  obliged  to  leave 
the  cil^,  and  was  murdered  three  days  af-  ' 
ter  quitting  it:  his  papers  have  not  been 
recovered.  (See  Laing,)  In  1828,  Cail- 
li^  visited  Timbuctoo  (or  Temboctoo,  as 
he  calls  it),  and  resided  there  above  a  fort- 
night. According  to  hint,  it  consists  of 
ill-built  earthen  houses,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  deserts  of  moving  sand,  and  con- 
taining seven  mosques.  He  estimates 
tlie  population  at  only  10,000  or  12,000, 
chiefly  negroes,  who  are  Mohammedans.  It 
is  entirely  siipported  by  commerce,  being 
the  depot  of  salt  from  the  Taudeny  mines, 
and  of  European  goods  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  Morocco,  as  well  as  those 
from  Timis  and  Tripoli,  which  go  by  the 
way  of  Ghadamis.  These  goods  are  em- 
barked for  Jenne  (q.  v.),  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  gold,  slaves,  atm  provisions,  with 
which  that  city  exclusively  supplies  Tim- 
buctoo. We  may  expect  more  full  ac- 
counts of  this  part  or  the  countiy  from 
the  exi>edition  now  (1832]  ready  to  sail 
from  England,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Landers.  (q.v.)  Lon.  of  Timbuctoo,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell,  2°  30'  E. ;  lat.  16**  SO' 
N. ;  according  to  the  map  prepared  by 
Joinard,  from  Cailli^'s  notes,  lat.  17^  SO' 
N. :  lon.  3°  34'  W.  (See  Cailli^'s  Travels  to 
THmhuetoOjfromihe  French,  Lond.,  1830.) 
Time  is  the  general  relation  in  which 
all  things  perceptible  stand  to  each  other, 
in  regard  to  their  origin,  continuance  and 
dissolution.  It  is  a  form  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  mind  to  unite  successive  existence. 
It  is  not  an  external  object,  nor  a 
mere  relation  of  individual  things  to  each 
other,  but  is  infinite,  like  the  phenomena 
which  are  submitted  to  this  form  in  our 
perceptions.  (See  Kant,  volume  vii,  p. 
304.)  We  speak  of  a  distinct  peri- 
od of  time  (relative  time)  only  in  refer- 
ence to  that  which  fills  time.  According- 
ly, we  also  distinguish  the  past,  present 
and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which 
pass  continually  each  into  the  succeeding. 
In  order  to  measure  the  succession  and 
duration  of  particular  things  and  events, 
the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  always  remain  the  same,  particu- 
larly of  those  bodies  which  are  mosl 
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cloaely.  coimecled  with  the  earth,  have 
been  taken  as  standardB ;  hence  the  physi- 
cal or  astrotDomical  time.  Such  a  meas- 
ure of  time  is  afforded,  by  nature  herself, 
m  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the 
heavcaily  arch,  L  e.  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
sidereal  time,  (q.v.)  But  as  the  sidereal 
time  will  not  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
common  life,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  solar  time,  (q.v.)  The  latter,  indeed, 
is  unequal,  and  neither  agrees  accuratelv 
with  the  sidereal  time,  nor  with  that  indi* 
cated  by  a  clock ;  but  this  evil  is  remedied 
by  the  equation  of  time  (q.  v.),  through 
which  the  true  solar  time  is  changed  into 
mean  time. 

T^ifie,  in  music  and  rlwthm  ;  the  meas- 
ure by  which  a  series  of  tones  or  sounds 
is  uniformly  divided;  next,  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  this  division,  and  the  di- 
vision itself  (as  when  we  say,  This  sin^r 
does  not  keep  time).  Time  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tne  height  or  depth  of  the 
tones,  and  can  exist  without  these  distinc- 
tions, hut  not  without  a  variety  of  dura- 
tion and  accent,  sin'*')  without  such  vari- 
ety we  cannot  conceive  a  connected  sc- 
ries of  tones  or  moUons  (for  in  dancing, 
too,  we  speak  of  time)  as  constituting  a 
whole.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessa- 
rv  that  the  successive  sounds  or  motions 
Buould  appear  to  us  as  portions  of  divis- 
ions recurring  periodically,  because  in  this 
uniform  recurrence  we  perceive  that  uni- 
formity in  variety  which  is  essential  to 
time.  Time,  therefore,  in  music,  corre- 
sponds to  symmetry  in  those  objects 
which  occupy  space.  But  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  perceive  that  each  division 
of  tlie  series  of  tones  or  motions,  which 
is  called  in  music  a  boTj  is  of  equal  dura- 
tion with  the  others ;  all  the  bars  must 
also  be  perceived  to  correspond  with  each 
other  as  to  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Otherwise,  the  perception  of 
uniform  progress  would  be  destroyed  ;  if, 

for  instance,  ^  time   and  ^  should  con- 

4 
tinually  and  regularly  folk>w  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  each  bar  should  occu- 
py precisely  the  same  time,  the  parts  of 
one  bar  would  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  other ;  the  accent  would  not  be  the 
same ;  the  feeling  of  symmetry  and  a  well- 
ordered  whole  would  be  destroyed.  As 
sjrmmetry  delights  through  the  eve,  so 
time  does  through  the  ear.  (See  Rk^mj 
'Music,  Dancing.)  Time,  again,  varies 
according  to  its  component  parts ;  hence 
the  different  kinds  of  time.  It  varies  ac- 
-eording  to  the  number  of  the  parts  which 


compose  it,  and  the  accent  depending 
thereupon.  First,  there  is  even  time  (L  e. 
time  the  parts  of  which  form  an  even 
number),  and  uneven.  The  former  is 
simple  if  it  consists  of  two,  the  latter  if  it 
consists  of  three  chief  parts.    The  sim- 

pie  even  time  is  -  and  ^  time ;  the  com- 

pound  is  ^  time  (abo  marked  thus,  C),  and 


8^. 


2 


g  time.    The  j  time,  according  to  Mr. 

Apel,  a  German,  who  has  written  much 

on  rhythm,  &c.,  is  only  f  on  a  reduced 

scale :  still  quicker  and  easier  is  the  g  time, 

which  is  not  much  used:  on  the  other 

hand,  5  time,  or  allabreve  time,  is  per- 

formed  more  slowly  and  heavily  than  ^ 

time,  and  allows,  therefore,  no  smaller 
notes  than  an  eighth.  The  even  time 
cannot  well  have  more  than  eight  oven 
portions,  because  a  sreater  numwr  could 
not  be  perceived  as  forming  a  regular  pe- 
riod, so  that  the  essence  of  time  would  be 
lost.    The  uneven  time,  which  affords  a 

o 

greater  variety,  can  be  reduced  to  the  ^ 

time.    A  shorter  duration  of   the  three 

o 
equal  paits  gives  rise  to  the  ^  time;  a 

8 

longer  duration  to  the  5  time.    By  multi- 

plying  the  three,  we  obtain  the  heavy  ^t 

^,  and  the  easy  g,  j,  g,andthe^time, 

which  form  the  rest  of  the  uneven  kinds 
of  time.  The  two  latter  are  not  oflen 
used.  Beyond  twelve  uneven  parts,  there 
would,  again,  be  no  distinct  perception ; 
therefore  the  time  could  not  be  di^- 
guished.  Other  uneven  numbers,  as 
5  and  7,  do  not  form  kinds  of  time,  be- 
cause, according  to  Apel,  they  consist  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers.  ^Therefore 
all  uneven  times  were  formerly  called 
triple  times ;  as  only  those  uneven  times 
which  originate  from  three  parts,  are  nat- 
ural to  the  ear.  A  time  consisting  of  one 
portion  only  would  be  impossible,  as  time 
requires  a  uniformity  of^  the  various,  a 
periodicality.  From  all  this  it  appears 
that  the  kinds  of  time  are  not  arbitrary  in- 
ventions, as  Rousseau  seems  to  think. 
Uneven  time  is  considered  liveUer  than 
even.  As  to  the  parts  of  time,  they  de- 
rive different  values  from  the  accent.  Ac- 
cordingly we  distinguish  good  and  bad 
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notes  (notes  being  the  parts  of  divis- 
ions of  time,  or  hm,  in  musicl  nota  buo- 
nOf  and  nota  catHv<if  (hesia  ana  arsis.  A 
good  or  heavy  note  is  that  which  has  the 
accent,  and  in  vocal  music  requires  a  long 
pliable ;  a  bad  one  has  a  short  syllable. 
Good  notes,  in  the  even  species  c£  time, 
are  the  first  (thesis),  which  has  absolute- 
ly the  greatest  stress,  because  it  decides 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.    If  the  half 

ban  of  ^  time  are  changed  into  quarters, 

4 

the  first  and  third  quarters  receive  the  ac- 
cent, the  latter,  however,  a  weaker  one. 
A  still  weaker  accent  is  given  to  the  third 
and  nxth  eighth,  if  me  quarters  are 
changed   into  eighths.    In  the  uneven 

time,  the  first  ^  has  again  the  accent  in 

the  ~  time,  and  in  j  the  first  and  fourth 

1 

-fhave  the  greatest  stress,  the  second 

imd  fifth  a  jproportionabljr  weaker  stress, 
and  so  <m.  That  the  various  species  of 
time  are  distinguished  by  variety  of 
accent,  even  if  the  notes  are  of  equal 
value,  we  see,  e.  g.  by  a  comparison  of 

£and  j,  also  of  j  and  g  tune ;  because 


^  is  accenmated  thus. 
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This  the  composer  has  to  refer  to  the  words 
which  he  intends  to  set  to  music  Franco 

tof  Cologne  is  considered  the  mventor  of 
modem  time.  (See  JIfunc,  History  of.) 
With  the  Greeks,  the  time  was  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chorus,  origindty 
by  wooden  shoes  (xpovirc^fa),  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  iron  ones ;  with  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  scamiUwn,  or  scabUltun. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  fi>r  the 
performance  of  musical  pieces,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  duration  of  the  notes,  i.  e. 
the  tempo,  (q.  v.)  The  usual  expressions, 
andanU^  ade^j  alUgrOf  &C.,  are  too 
vague.    Various  attempts,  therefore,  have 

VOL.  XIL  23 


been  made,  at  dififerent  times,  in  London 
and  Paris,  to  invent  a  machine  which 
would  enable  the  composer  to  indicate, 
with  the  peatest  accuracy,  the  duratioa 
of  the  unit  of  the  bar.  Some  of  these 
have  been  commended  b]^  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Paris.  These  in- 
ventions have  not  met  with  much  favor ' 
in  Grermany  till  lately,  when  one  of  the 
most  successful  has  been  made  by  Stfickel, 
at  Burg,  Germany,  whose  musical  chro- 
nometer is  a  machine  of  the  form  of  a 
common-sized  clock.  It  has  a  dial,  with 
numbers,  to  which  the  hand  is  turned,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  by  the 
composer  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 
A  pendulum,  now  put  in  motion,  deter- 
mines exactiy  the  duration  of  the  unit 
note.  M&lzel  of  Vienna  has  brought 
this  machine  to  great  perfection.  It 
is  used  in  orchestras;  and  distinguish- 
ed composers,  as  Beethoven,  have  deter- 
mined the  time  of  their  compositions  by 
this  instrument.  It  can  be  bought  in  ev- 
ery considerable  music  shop  in  Leipeic 
and  Vienna.  But  a  very  simple  and  effi- 
cient way  of  determining  the  time  accu- 
rately is  laid  down,  by  Gottf  Weber  of 
Mayence,  in  the  Leipeic  Musical  Gazette. 
He  says,  **  The  simplest  and  surest  meas- 
ure of  time  is  a  simple  pendulum,  i.  e.  a 
thread  with  a  leaden  bullet  at  onfe  end.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  pendulum  swings 
quicker  the  shorter  it  is.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  necessary  to  write,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  muncal  piece,  the  length  of^a  pen- 
dulum, the  vibrations  of  which'  corre- 
spond to  the  desired  duration  of  the  unit 

note.    Thus,  aUegro  8^'  j  would  signify 

that  in  this  allegro  the  unit  note  ^  is  to 

4 

correspond  to  the  vibration  of  a  pendu- 
lum eight  inches  lon^,  Rhenish  measure. 
This  way  of  indicatmg  the  time  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood eveiy  where,  and  easily  executed, 
as  the  niceties  observed  in  astronomical 
calculations  with  the  pendulum  are  not 
requisite  here.    It  must  only  be  remem- 

bered  that,  with  ^,  ^  and  -  time,  a  vibra- 
4  4  4 

tion  of  the  pendulum  indicates  the  dura- 
tion of  1;  witfi|,  *|,  |,  I  time,  it  mdi- 
cates^.      When    military    pedantry   in 

Germany  had  reached  its  acme,  before  the 
French  revolution,  chronometers  were 
used  in  some  regiments,  which  were  held 
by  the  drum-major,  and  determined  bv 
their  beats  the  duration  of  each  step^  which 
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he  indicated  by  siffiis  to  the  drummera.  We 
have  lately  heard  that  they  are  acain  used 
by  some  regiments  in  Russia  ana  Austria. 
'  TiM£s ;  one  of  the  most  respectable 
English  papers,  distinffuiahed  for  activity, 
Yflae  circulation,  and  size,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  most  in  the  confidence  of 
^e  ministry,  without,  however,  defending 
all  its  measures,  indiscriminately.  In 
1831,  not  less  than  4,328,0S5  copies,  or 
about  13,827  a  dav,  were  sold.  The 
Evening  Mail,  whicn  appears  every  other 
day,  is  the  Times  without  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Timocract;  according  to  Aristotle, 
that  form  of  ^vemment  whose  laws  re- 
quire a  certam  property  to  enable  a  citi- 
zen to  be  capable  of  the  highest  offices. 
The  word  is  derived  from  unf/y  which 
signifies  both  honor  and  valuation  of 
property,  and  Kparoj,  power. 

TiMOLEON ;  a  native  of  Corinth,  equally 
distinguished  as  a  general  and  a  law- 
nver,  a  lover  of  liberty  and  a  patriot 
There  is  one  act,  however,  of  Timoleon, 
which  casts  a  shade  over  his  character, — 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Timophanes, — 
to  which  he  wa^  a  witness  and  accessary, 
if  he  did  not  actually  assist  in  its  execu- 
tion. Yet  Timoleon^  conduct  may  be  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  motives. 
Timophanes  had  aimed  at  the  sovereign 
power,  and  had  already  begun  to  play  the 
part  of  a  tyrant  The  remonstrances  of 
Timoleon  had  no  efifect  upon  his  brother, 
and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  his  fellow  citizens,  even 
at  the  price  of  his  broth^s  death,  should 
that  step  prove  necessary.  Going  to  his 
brother,  at  the  head  of  several  armed 
men,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  abandon  his  ambitious 
projects,  he  stood  aside,  vrith  his  head 
covered,  wliile  his  followers  put  Timoph- 
anes to  dearth.  Joyful  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tyrant's  death  might  be  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  yet,  to  most  minds, 
there  was  something  hatefiil  in  the  idea 
of  fratricide;  and  Timoleon  bitterly  re- 
proached himself  for  the  act  He  then 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  Twenty  years 
afterwanls,  when  the  Syracusans  demand- 
ed aid  firom  Corinth  <^inst  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  younger,  Timoleon  was  re- 
adied, and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  sent  to  their  relief.  He  compelled 
Dionysius  to  leave  Syracuse,  and  also 
forced  the  Carthaginians  to  renounce 
their  claims  to  Sicily  (B.  C.  340).  After 
having  restored  liberty  to  Sicily,  recalled 
the  exiles  and  fugitives,  and  erected  pub- 
lic buildings  in  place  of  the  fortresses 


built  by  the  tyrant,  he  gave  the  citizens  a 
new  and  more  stable  constitution,  vdun- 
tarilv  laid  down  his  power,  which  he 
might  have  retained,  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  His  reward  was  the  general  es- 
teem of  the  Sicilians,  among^  whom  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  called 
him  their  benefactor  and  fiither,  and  took 
no  measures  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting him.  All  Sicily  mourned  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  an  advanced 
ace ;  and  a  yearly  solemnity  was  celebrat- 
ed in  honor  of  him.  Thus  lived  and 
died  'Hmoleon,  one  of  tl^e  greatest  and 
noblest  characters,  not  only  of  CSreece, 
but  of  all  ases  and  countries. 

TiHON  of  Athens ;  a  celebrated  misan- 
thrope, who  Uved  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war — a  period  when  a  general 
corruption  of  manners  was  begmninff  to 
supplant  the  ancient  simplicity  which  bad 
characterized  his  countrynien.  Timon, 
who  united  a  strict  integrity  with  much 
wit,  seems  to  have  been  exasperated,  part- 
ly by  the  ingratitude  of  some  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  partiy  by  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  corruption;  an<i,  in  his  words 
and  actions,  he  displayed  a  gloomy  state 
of  feelings.  Like  Socrates  and  Dioce- 
nes,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  virtue,  but 
Injured  a  good  cause  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  sarcasms  and  the  malignity  of  his 
irony.  His  conduct  gained  him  the  epi- 
thet of  the  miaanihrope ;  and  he  was 
made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  comic 
poets.  Aristophanes  says,  he  is  surround- 
ed with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  that  every 
one  shuns  him  as  a  scion  of  the  Furies 
Lucian  has  a  witty  dialogue,  Timon,  of 
which  he  is  the  subject ;  and  Shakspeare's 
Timon  of  Athens  has  rendered  his  name 
and  character  fimiiliar  to  the  English 
reader. 

Timon  the  Fhlianan,  a  philosopher 
and  physician,  the  most  celebrated  di»ci- 
ple  and  fiiend  of  Pyrrlra,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  a  follower  of  the  sceptic  phi- 
losophy, was  bom  at  Phlius,  and  flourish- 
ed m  the  time  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphits 
during  the  last  half  jof  the  third  centiiO; 
B.  C.  He  attacked  the  dogmatists,  aim 
maintained  a  suspension  of  judgment  as 
alone  productive  of  tranquillity  of  min«. 
Thirty  comedies  and  sixty  traifedics  are 
also  ascribed  to  him ;  but  of  his  numer- 
ous works  nothing  remains,  except  a  few^ 
fragments  of  his  sUlt,  tiie  loss  of  wb»cU 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  They  consisted 
of  three  books,  die  first  of  which  was 
narrative,  and  the  others  in  the  f?n^. 
dialogues.     They  were  written  in  ndi- 
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cule  of  the  doeinatic  philosopby.  The 
firagments  of  Timon  are  contained  in 
Lanffheinrich's  De  Timone  SUlogramho 
(1720),  and  Paul's  treatise  De  SiUis  Ch-m- 
corum  (Berlin,  1821).  The  ancients  cele- 
brate his  industry,  learning,  and  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  objects  which  ex- 
cite the  wonder,  anxiety,  grief  and  terror 
of  the  multitude. 

TiMbROso  (Italian  for  fearfkd) ;  a  term 
applied  to  music,  if  the  style  of  perform- 
ance expresses  awe  and  dread. 

TiMOTHXus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lyric  poets  and  musicians  of  antiquity, 
who  nourished  at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Caiia;  and  Pausanias  attrib- 
utes to  him  the  completion  of  the  lyre,  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  strings. 

Timothy,  a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  was 
bom  in  Lycaonia,  Asia  Minor,  probably  at 
Lystra,  of  a  pagan  fother  ana  Christian 
mother.  He  was  yet  young  when  he  be- 
came associated  (A.  D.  51)  with  the  great 
apostle  in  his  ministry  to  the  Genues; 
and  he  accompanied  raul  to  Thessaloni- 
ca,  Philippi,  and  Bereea.  He  was  then  left 
in  the  latter  city  alone ;  and,  after  spending 
some  time  there  and  at  Thessalomca,  dur- 
ing a  Yiolent  persecution,  he  again  joined 
his  master  at  Coiintb.  After  preaching 
the  gospel  in  Macedonia,  Acnaia,  and 
other  places,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
shared  the  captivity  of  Paul  at  Rome,  and 
to  have  suftered  martyrdom  there  during 
the  reign  of  Nerva  (A.  D.  97\.  Two  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  by  St  Paul  form  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament 

Timothy  Grass  {^hleum  prdenae)  is 
readily  recognised  by  its  long  cylindncal 
spikes.  It  forms  very  excellent  fodder, 
and  horses,  prefer  it  to  the  other  grasses ; 
but  it  does  not  yield  a  very  abundant  crop. 
The  root  becomes  bulbous  in  veiy  dry 
grounds.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
commonly  cultivated,  as  well  as  natural- 
ized, in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U. 
States. 

TiMouR,  called  also  Timottr  Lenk  (that 
is,  ike  lame\  and,  by  corruption,  Tamer- 
lane, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Oriental  conquerors,  was  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sebzar,  in  the  territoiy  of  Kesh, 
nJbout  forty  miles  ftrom  Samarcand,  in  the 
year  1335.  His  ancestors  were  chiefe  of 
the  districts,  and  remotely  related  to  the 
ftunily  of  Gengis.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  great  anarchv  prevailed  in  his  na- 
tive country,  which  suffered  from  an  in- 
vaflion  Qf  the  Getes,  against  whom  he 


acted,  at  the  head  of  a  bodv  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  endured  much  diversity  of 
fortune,  until  at  length,  being  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  volunteers,  he  was  enabled 
to  expel  the  Getes  from  Transoxiana.  A 
dispute  with  his  confederate  and  brother- 
in-law,  Houssein,  led  to  a  brief  civil  war ; 
but  the  latter  being  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  a  general  diet,  in  1370,  seated  him 
on  the  throne  of  Zagatai,  upon  which  he 
made  Samarcand  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
His  elevation,  so  far  from  satisfying  his* 
ambition,  only  opened  further  prospects 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  re- 
united to  Zagatai  its  former  dependen- 
cies, Candahar  and  Carizme,  overran 
Persia,  passed  as  a  conqueror  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  jQgris  and  Eu- 
phrates, reduced  the  Christians  of  Georgia, 
subdued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  nis 
emirs  even  crossed  the  river  Irtish  into 
Siberia.  He  also  despatched  an  army  into 
Western  Tartary,  under  a  fugitive  prince 
named  Toctamish,  who,  having  establish- 
ed himself  by  its  means,  turned  his  arms 
against  his  bene&ctor,  and  obliged  Timour 
to  contend  for  his  capital  and  empire. 
He  was,  however,  finally  defeated,  and, 
in  the  pursuit,  Timour  captured  a  duke 
qf  Russia.  In  1390,  he  invaded  Hindoos- 
tan,  and,  rapidly  penetrating  to  Delhi, 
soon  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  While  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  he  was  informed  of  great  disturb- 
ances on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and 
Anatolia,  and  of  the  ambitious  projects 
of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet  He  soon 
made  arrangements  to  encounter  this  new 
enemy,  whom,  after  a  war  of  the  most 
barbarous  ferocity,  which  lasted  two  years 
and  upwards,  he  encountered  and  con- 
quered, and  made  captive,  in  the  decisive 
batde  of  Angora,  fought  in  1402.  Con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  states  that  he  was  carried 
about  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage, 
against  the  bars  of  which,  he,  in  a  few 
months,  beat  out  his  brains,  in  race  and 
despair.  The  conquests  of  the  Tartar 
now  extended  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Gangeis 
to  the  Archipelago;  and  the  want  of 
shipping  alone  prevented  him  firom  cross- 
ing into  Europe.  His  inordinate  ambition 
was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  was  making 
mighty  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
China,  when  death  arrested  his  progress, 
at  his  camp  at  Otrar ;  and  he  expired  in 
1405,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  previously  declared  his  gitmdson, 
Mahomet  Jehan  Ghiz,  hii^  successor.   Ha 
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left  fifty-three  deecendantB,  and  a  name 
much  revered  in  the  East,  where  his  pos- 
teritf,  until  lately,  still  presenred  the  title 
of  the  Mosul  emperors,  although  the  do- 
minion had  uaaBed  into  other  hands.  Ti- 
mour  was  tail  and  corpulent,  with  a  wide 
forehead,  large  head,  and  pleasing  coun- 
tenance; but  he  was  maimed  m  one 
hand,  and  lame  on  the  right  side.  He 
conducted  his  government  alone,  and 
without  favoritra,  but  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  fierce  and  fenatical  in  his  religion ; 
and,  although  no  conquests  were  ever  at- 
tended with  greater  craelty,  devastation, 
and  waste  of  numan  life,  he  affected  the 
tide  of  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  Hap- 
pily, his  ambition  was  too  gigantic  for  its 
consequences  to  last,  and  his  dominions 
rapidly  became  divided  as  before.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  mere  barbarian  conqueror, 
if  the  institutes  are  to  be  regarded  as 
senuine,  which,  under  the  tiue  of  the 
institutions  of  Timour,  have  been  made 
known  to  us  bv  a  version  from  the  Per- 
sian, executed  by  major  Davy  and  pro- 
fessor White  (Oxford,  1783).  (See  Gib- 
bon's Dedine  and  FhU,  ch.  65.) 

Tiif  was  known  to  the  ancients  in  the 
most  remote  ages.  The  PhcBuicians  pro- 
cured it  fipom  Spain  and  fiiom  Britain, 
with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  commerce.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. It  is  rather  a  scarce  metal,  occur- 
ring in  the  earth  in  but  two  fbrmG^  name- 
ly, that  of  the  peroxide,  usually  contami- 
nated with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, and  of  a  double  suiphuret  of  tin  and 
copper,  the  last  of  which,  however,  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  mineral.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  these  ores,  see  the  end  of  the 
present  article.)  Cornwall  has  been  cel- 
ebrated for  its  tin  mines  firom  the  remotest 
ages ;  and  it  still  continues  the  most  pro- 
ductive country  in  this  metal  in  all  £u- 
rope.  The  mountains  which  separate 
Cralicia  from  Portugal  were  also  very  pro- 
ductive of  tin  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
continue  unexhausted.  The  mountains 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia  have  been 
wrought  as  tin  mines  for  several  centu- 
ries, and  still  continue  productive.  Mines 
of  it  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in 
India,  in  Chile  and  in  Mexico.  The  tin- 
stone (or  peroxide  of  tin)  is  the  only  ore 
used  for  obtaining  metallic  tin.  The  first 
process  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  grind- 
mg.  The  ground  ore  is  then  washed, 
which  removes  the  impurities;  for  liie 
^ecific  gravity  is  so  high  that  it  is  easy 
to  wash  away  the  earthy  matter,  and  even 
some  of  the  foreign  metallic  ores  with 


wluch  it  is  often  minded.  But  there  ars 
other  bodies  so  nearly  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  tin  ore  that  they  can- 
not be  thus  removed.  The  next  process 
is  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace :  this  expels  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
with  which  the  forei^  matters  were  com- 
bined, and  thus  diminishes  their  specific 
gravity  so  much  that  they  can  now  be 
washed  away.  The  ore,  thus  fi-eed  as 
much  as  possible  fiom  foreign  matter,  is 
mixed  with  the  requisite  fuel  and  lime- 
stone, and  heated  strongly  in  a  reverbera- 
toiy  furnace,  so  as  to  bnng  the  whole  into 
the  state  of  fusion,  which  is  kept  up  finr 
about  eiffht  hours.  The  lime  unites  with 
the  earthy  matters  still  mixed  with  the 
ore,  and  flows  with  them  into  a  liquid 
^lass,  while  the  coal  reduces  the  oxide  of 
tin  to  the  metallic  state.  It  falls  by  its 
weiffht  to  the  bottom,  and  is,  at  the  end 
of  about  eight  hours,  let  out  by  tapping  a 
hole  in  the  furnace,  which  had  been  filled 
with  clay.  The  tin  thus  obtained  is  still 
very  impure.  It  is  returned  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  exposed  to  a  heat  just  sufficient 
to  melt  it  The  pure  tin  flows  out  into  a 
kettle,  while  a  quantity  of  impurities  re- 
mains behind.  The  tm  in  the  kettle  is 
kept  in  fusion  and  agitated,  by  which  a 
({uantir^  of  impurity  is  accumulated  on 
its  surmce.  It  is  skimmed  ofi^  and  the 
tin,  now  refined,  is  cast  into  blocks, 
weighing  each  about  300  pounds.— Tin, 
when  pure,  has  a  fine  white  color,  like 
silver;  and,  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  is 
great  It  has  a  slighdy  disagreeable  taste, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  smeU  when  rubbed. 
Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  gold  and 
lead.  Specific  gravity,  7.28.  It  is  venr 
maUeaUe ;  tin  1^  or  tinf&il,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  about  one  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  it  might  be  b^  out  into 
leaves  as  thin  again,  if  such  were  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  art.  Its  ductility  and 
tenacity  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
most  of  the  metals  known  in  early  times. 
It  is  very  flexible,  and  produces,  while 
bending,  a  remarkable  crackling  noise, 
sometimes  called  the  cry  of  Hn.  It  melts 
at  442°  Fahr.  When  cooled  slowly,  it 
may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  a  rhomboidal  prism.  After  a  short  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  loses  its  lustre,  and 
assumes  a  grayish-black  color,  but  under- 
goes no  further  alteration.  Neither  is  it 
sensibly  altered  by  being  kept  under  wa- 
ter. When  tin  is  melt^  in  an  open  v«- 
sel,  its  suriace  becomes  very  soon  covered 
with  a  gray  powder,  which  is  an  oxide  |M 
the  metal.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
color  of  the  powder  gradually  change^i 
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ttnd  at  last  it  becomes  yellow.  It  forms 
two  oxides.  The  protoxide  has  a  black 
color,  but  when  combined  with  water,  is 
white.  The  peroxide  is  yellow,  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  transparent,  and 
nearfy  white.  The  black  oxidej  or  prpiox- 
ide,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolyinff  tin  in 
muriatic  acid  tiU  a  saturated  solution  is 
obtiuned,  precipitating  the  liquid  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing  and  d^ne 
It  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  18(r 
Fahr.  By  this  process  a  white  powder  is 
obtained,  which  isahydrated  protoxide. 
It  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  red  neat  in  a 
^lass  retort  to  expel  the  water,  after  which 
It  is  a  black  powder,  devoid  of  lustre, 
tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  bums 

'  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  peroxide  of 
tin  not  only  by  its  color,  but  by  being  in- 
soluble in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of 
potash.'  The  other  oxide  exists  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  though  rarely  free  from 
admixture  with  iron.  When  pure,  its 
color  is  yellow.  It  is  translucent,  or  al- 
most transparent,  and  crystallizes  in  octa- 
hedra  with  square  bases.  Specific  gravity 
6.6.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  until  it 
has  been  fused  with  an  alkali.  Tin  com- 
bines with  chlorine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  protochloride  of  tin,  and  the 
perMwide  of  tin.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  formed  by  heating  tosether  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  calome^  or  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  the  protomuriate  of  tin, 
and  nising  the  residue  in  a  closed  vessel. 
It  has  a  gray  color,  a  resinous  lustre  and 
fracture,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in 
chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  into  the 
perchloride.  The  perchloride  of  tin  has 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
fuming  tianor  ofLibamua,  because  it  was 

'  discoverea  by  Libavius,  a  chemist  of  the 
nxteenth  century.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  mixing  tcM;ether  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  distilling  with  a 
veiy  moderate  heat  At  first,  a  colorless 
liquor  passes  into  the  receiver,  consistinff 
chiefly  of  water:  then  the  fuming  liquid 
rushes  all  at  once  into  the  receiver  in  the 
state  of  vapor.  It  is  colorless,  like  water, 
and  very  fluid.  When  three  pans  of  it 
are  mixed  with  one  of  water,  the  mixture 
condenses  into  a  solid  mass.  It  acts  vnth 
great  violence  on  oil  of  turpentine.  There 
are  compounds,  also,  of  tin  with  bromine 
and  with  iodine.  Tin  also  combines 
with  phosphorus  and  with  sulphur.  One 
combination  of  tin  and  sulphur  (the  per- 
mlphuret)  has  long  been  known  in  chem- 
23* 


istry  under  the  name  of  aiuinun  mosaicumf 
or  mosaic  gold.  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
twelve  parts  tin,  seven  parts  sulphur, 
three  parts  mercury,  and  three  parts  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a 
strong  heat,  for  eight  hours,  in  a  black-  ^ 
lead  crucible,  to  the  top  of  iVhich  an ' 
aludel  is  luted.  .  The  mosaic  gold  sub- 
limes. It  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing 
together  in  a  retort  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  distilling.  When 
pure,  it  is  in  the  form  of  light  scales, 
which  readily  adhere  to  other  bodies,  and 
which  have  the  color  of  gold.  Tin  and 
arsenic  may  be  alloyed  by  fusion.  The 
alloy  is  white,  harder  and  more  sonorous 
than  tin.  Tin  and  antimony  may  be 
united  together  in  various  proportions. 
Equal  parts  of  tin  and  molybdenum,  melt 
into  a  blackish-gray,  granular,  britde,  soft 
mass.  Tin  does  not  combine  readily 
with  iron.  An  alloy,  however,  majr  to 
formed  bv  fusing  them  in  a  close  crucible, 
completely  covered  from  the  external  air. 
7\n  plate  is  formed  by  dipping  into  melt- 
ed tm  thin  plates  of  iron,  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  sand,  and 
then  steeping  them  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  acidulated  by  bran  or  sulphuric 
acid.  The  tin  not  only  covers  the  sur- 
face of  ihe  iron,  but  penetrates  it  com- 
pletely, and  gives  the  whole  a  white  col- 
or. Tin  and  zinc  may  be  easily  combin- 
ed b^  fusion.  This  alloy  is  often  the 
principal  ingredient  in  uie  compound 
called  pewter.  Lead  and  tin  may  be  com- 
bined m  any  proportion  by  fusion.  This 
alloy  is  harder,  and  possesses  much  mcfre 
tenacity  than  tin ;  and  these  qualities  are 
at  a  maximum  when  the  alloy  is  compos- 
ed of  three  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead. 
The  presence  of  tin  seems  to  prevent,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  lead  from  l>ecoming  sensible  when 
food  is  dressed  in  vessels  of  this  mixture. 
This  result  is  often  employed  to  tin  cop- 
per vessels;  and  the  noxious  nature  of 
lead  having  raised  a  suspicion  that  such 
vessels,  when  employee!  to  dress  acid 
food,  might  prove  injurious  to  the  health, 
Mr.  Proust  was  employed  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  examine  the  subject  The 
result  of  his  experiments  was,  that  vine- 
gar and  lemon-juice,  when  boiled  long  in 
such  vessels,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of 
tin,  but  no  lead,  the  presence  of  the  for- 
mer metal  uniformly  preventing  the  latter 
from  being  acted  on.  The  vessels,  of 
course,  are  innocent  What  is  called  ley 
pewter  is  often  scarcely  any  thing  else 
than  this  alloy.  TSn/oil^  too,  is  eumost 
always  a  compound  ofun  and  lead.    It  is 
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IB  the  formatioii  of  these  aUoya  that  tin  is 
principally  employed.  Its  oxides  are 
used  in  enamelling,  and  to  polish  the 
metals ;  and  its  solution  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  is  an  important  mordant  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  rendering  several  colors,  par- 
ticularly scarlet,  more  brilliant  and  perma- 
nent 

Tin  Ores,  These  are  but  two  m  num- 
ber, tin  ere  and  tin  pyrites.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  crystallized,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  but  which  may  all  be 
derived  from  an  octahedron  with  a  square 
base,  the  angle  over  the  apex  being  112^ 
l(y.  The  majority  of  the  ciystals  have 
tlie  general  figure  of  a  right  square  prism, 
with  four-sided  pyramids  at  each  extrem- 
ity. The  cleavages  take  place  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  this  prism,  and  with 
both  its  diagonals.  The  crystals  may  be 
cleaved  also  parallel  to  the  sides  of"^  the 
above-named  octahedron,  but  with  diffi- 
culty. The  prisms  are  sometimes  verti- 
cal ly  streaked.  Lustre  adamantine ;  color 
various  shades  of  white,  eray,  yellow,  red, 
brown  and  black;  streiBiK  pale  gray;  in 
some  varieties  it  is  pale  brown;  semi- 
transparent,  sometimes  almost  transparent, 
and  at  others  opaque  j  britde  ;  hiurdness 
about  that  of  feldspar;  specific  gravity 
6.96.  Tin  ore  presents  itself  in  a  great 
variety  of  compound  or  macled  ciystals. 
It  also  occurs  renifbrm,  rarely  in  botiy- 
oidal  shapes,  and  massive,  with  a  rranular 
or  columnar  composition,  the  individuals 
being  strongly  connected,  and  the  frac- 
ture uneven.  The  \oood  tin  of  the  Cor- 
nish mines  is  a  mere  variety  of  tin  ore. 
The  following  ingredients  were  found  in 
a  specimen  of  crystallized,  and  in  a  mas- 
sive tin  ore : — 

Crystallized.  Massive. 

Oxide  of  tin, 99.00        95.00 

Oxide  of  iron, 0^  5.00 

Silex, 0.75         0.00 

In  its  f^reatest  purity,  it  contains  nothing 
but  oxide  of  tin.  Alone,  it  does  not  melt 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  is  reducible 
when  in  contact  with  charcoal.  It  occurs 
disseminated  through  granite,  also  in  beds 
and  veins.  It  also  occurs  in  pebbles,  and 
is  extracted  in  this  shape  fiom  stream- 
works.  The  variety  called  ww>d  tin  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  these  reposi- 
tories. There  are  but  few  countries  in 
which  the  present  species  is  met  with  in 
considerable  quantities.  These  are  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia,  Conawall,  in  Europe,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island 
of  Banca,  in  Asia.  Within  a  few  years, 
small  crystals  have  been  met  with  at  Go- 
shen, in  MaasachusettSi  in  a  granite  rock, 


accompanied  b^  tourmaline  and  spodo- 
mene.  Tmjpyritea^  the  other  ore  of  tiDi 
occurs,  massive,  with  a  granular  compo- 
sition ;  fracture  uneven,  imperfecdy  eon- 
choidal ;  lustre  metallic ;  color  steel-gray, 
inclininff  to  yellow ;  streak  black ;  opaque ; 
britde ;  nardness  about  that  of  fluor ;  spe- 
cific gravity  4.35.  Before  the  blow-pipeu 
sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  the  mineral 
melts  into  a  blackish  scoria,  without 
yielding  a  metallic  button.  It  is  solubk) 
m  niuro-muriatic  acid,  during  which  the 
sulphur  is  precipitated.    It  consists  of 

Tin, 34XK) 

Copper, 36.00 

Iron, 2.00 

Sulphur, 25.00 

It  is  found  only  at  St  Agnes,  in  Ckxn- 
wall, 
TiNCAL.  (See  Boraeic  Acid.) 
Tincture  ;  a  solution  of  anj^  substance 
in  spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine 
is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extracts  these  active  principles  finom  sun- 
dry vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part  It 
dissolves,  likewise,  the  sweet,  saccharine 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  generally  those 
parts  of  animal  bodies  in  which  their 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside.  The 
virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted 
almost  equally  by  water  and  rectified 
spirit;  but  in  the  watery  and  spirituous 
tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  difference^ 
that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery  extrac- 
tions are  blended  with  a  large  proportion 
of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  which  their 
solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  qpirit 
extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 
Hence,  when  the  spirituous  tinctur|p  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  pert  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject 
generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  ac- 
count of  its  liaving  been  freed  fifopi  that 
matter,  which,  beine  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  universal, 
for  the  active  parts  of  some  vegetables, 
when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are 
not  precipitated  bv  water,  being  Almost 
equally  soluble  in  both  menstrua. 

TrNDAL,  Matthew,  LL.  D.,  a  oontro- 
versial  writer,  bom  about  1657,  in  Devon^ 
shire,  where  his  fiither  was  a  clemrmanf 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
m  1672,  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Soob^ 
college,  and  afterwards  became  a  doctor 
of  law.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  James  II,  he  turned  Roman 
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GitholiCy  buL  in  1687,  he  retimed  to  tbe' 
church  of  ED^laod.  Having  concurred 
\d  the  revolution,  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate,  and  eat  as  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  delegates.  He  published  several 
pieces,  political  and  theological,  among 
which  virere  a  Letter  to  the  Cler^men 
of  the  two  Universities,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity  and  Atbanasian  creed,  and 
a  treatise  entitled  the  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  work  excited  a 
eonaiderable  sensstion  among  the  high 
church  clergy,  who  attacked  it  with  great 
animooity.  Tindai  published  a  defence, 
tlie  second  edition  of  which  the  house  of 
commons  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman,  in  the  same  fire  with 
Sacheverel's  sermon,  thus  treating  the 
disputants  on  each  side  in  the  same  man* 
per.  In  1730,  he  published  his  Christian- 
ity as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Goqiel 
a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
in  which  his  object  was  to  show  that 
there  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be,  any 
revelation  distinct  horn  what  he  terms 
the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  died  in 
1733;  leaving,  in  maniiscrmt,  a  second 
volume  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  was  pre* 
vented  b^  doctor  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. His  nephew,  Nicholas,  bom  in  1687, 
l8UowofTrinit|r  college,  Oxford,published 
a  translation  of  Rapin's  History  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  continuation.  (See  Eapm^ 
TiKDAL,  William,  also  named  HUchmg^ 
a  mart3rr  to  the  reicHrmation,  bom  in  1500. 
near  the  borders  of  Wales,  was  educated 
at  Oxfi>rd,  where  he  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther.  Bearing  an  excellent 
character  for  morals  and  diligence,  he 
was  admitted  a  canon  of  Wolsey's  new 
eoilege  of  Christ-church ;  but,  his  princi- 
ples becoming  known,  he  was  sobse- 
atientljr  ejectM*  He  then  withdrew  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  as  tutor  in 
Gtoiicestershire.  While  in  this  capaci^, 
he  translated  Erasmus's  EnchmdUm  Jml" 
ditf  Christiani  into  English ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  opinions,  articles  were 
preferred  a^nst  him  before  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  diocese,  and  he  received  a  rep- 
rimand. He  then  accepted  of  a  retreat  m 
the  house  of  an  alderman  of  London, 
where  he  employed  himself  inpreparing 
an  En^h  version  of  the  New  Testament 
Eng^bnd  not  being  a  place  where  such  a 
won  could  with  safety  be  effected,  he 
proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  John  Fry,  and  one  Roye,  a 
fiiar,  he  completed  his  work,  which  was 


printed  in  that  city,iB  1536;  Bvo,  withouc 
a  name.  The  greater  pai}  was  sent  to 
England,  which  produced  great  alarm 
among  the  church  dignitaries;  and  the 
prelates  Warham  and  Tuostall  collected 
all  they  could  seize  or  purchase,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  The  money 
received  by  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  in 
this  wa^r,  enabled  Tindai  to  print  another 
edition,  in  conjunction  with  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  He  also  translated  the  pentateuch, 
and  subsequenti  V  Jimas,  which  formed 
the  whole  of  his  labofs  on  the  Scriptures, 
although  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
He  then  retumed  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  with  an  English  mer- 
chant Henry  VIII  employed  a  wretch 
of  the  name  of  Phillips  to  bedmy  'Hndal  to 
the  emperor's  procurator ;  and,  in  1536, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  emperor^ 
decree  at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  Which  sentence  he 
quietly  endured,  being  first  strangled  and 
men  burnt  His  last  words  were,  **  Lord, 
open  the  kin^  of  EIngland's  eyes!"  Tin- 
daPs  translation  of  the  Scripture  is  highly 
esteemed  for  perspicuity  and  noble  sim- 
plicity of  idiom. 

TiNO  (ancientl  V  Ttnoi) ;  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Cyclade^  and  consisting  of 
a  long,  mountainous  ridge,  between  My- 
oonos  and  Androe,  fiom  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  channel.  It  contains 
66  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants,  on  80 
square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated  by 
means  of  terraces,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  silk,  com  and  fruit  Silk  is  the 
principal  commodity.  There  are  four 
monasteries  on  the  island,  and  the  church 
of  the  Evan^list,  recendy  erected,  has  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
found  there  in  1823,  which  is  much  vint- 
ed  by  pilgrims.  Part  of  the  revenues 
support  a  classical  school  established 
in  1825.  The  capital,  St  Nicholas,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  was  the 
residence  of  the  European  consuls,  before 
the  Greek  revolution.  Tenos,  the  ancient 
capital,  one  of  the  oldest  dties  of  the 
Greeks,  lay  near  a  sacred  forest,  in  whkh 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune.  ^ 

Tintoretto  ;  the  surname  of  a  Vene- 
tian historical' painter,  Giacrmo  Robusd, 
bora  at  Venice,* in  1512,  died  in  1594. 
His  father  was  a  dyer  (in  Italian,  fmlore^ 
whence  his  surname.  Tintoretto  studied 
under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his 
powers  that  he  dismissed  him  from  his 
schooL  He  therefore  pureued  his  studies 
vrithout  any  director,  and  endeavored^  to 
unite  his  master's  coloring  with  the  f 
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of  Miebael  Angelo— «  union  which  is 
difloernible'  in  ms  best  pieces.  But  he 
executed  his  woiks  with  so  much  haste 
that  he  remained  ftr  inferior  to  both  of 
chose  great  masters.  His  manner  of 
paintinff  was  bold,  with  strong  lights,  op- 
poBedby  deep  dbadows ;  his  pencil  was 
Wondernillynrm  and  free;  his  disposition 
good ;  his  execution  easy,  and  his  touch 
fively  and  fuJl  of  s[nrit  He  painted  many 
works  for  his  native  city,  among  which 
arcf  a  Last  Judgment,  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipping the  G^den  Cal^  St.  Affnes,  St. 
Rocne,  and  a  Crucifixion,  the  Mairiage 
of  Cana,  the  Martyrdona,  or  Mracoio  ad 
Sarvo^  &c  His  portrait,  by  himself^  is 
in  the  Louvre;  and  there  are  many 
of  his  paintings  in  Germany,  Spain, 
FWnce,  and  England.  Equal,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  to  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese, 
he  wants  the  dignity  of  the  former,  and 
the  grace  and  richness  of  coiAposition 
which  distinguish  the  woiks  of  the  latter. 
He  had  great  variety  in  his  attitudes, 
some  of  which  are  excellent,  while 
othen  are  contrasted  to  extravagance. 
Those  of  his  women  are  generally 
graceful,  and  his  heads  are  deagned  in 
a  fine  taste. 

Titficaitok;  a  river  of  Indiana,  which 
joins  the  Wabash,  about  430  mUes  from 
Its  mouth  ;  length  about  170  miles.  It 
is  rendered  fiunous  for  a  battle  between 
the  Americans  and  Indians,  in  November, 
181L 

Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore,  son 
of  Hyder  Ally,  bom  in  1751,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1782.  (See  f^^^  w%,  and 
Afysare,)  He  continued  the  war  in  which 
his  ftther  was  engased  with  the  English 
until  the  peace  of  Paris  •(1783),  which 
deprived  him  of  the  assistance  of  the 
FVench;  and  the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas 
(q.  V.)  with  the  British  induced  him  to 
s^  tne  treaty  of  Manffalore,  in  1784,  on 
aavantageous  terms.  His  kingdom  had 
now  a  superficial  extent  of  97400  square 
miles,  with  a  revenue  of  about  14,000,000 
dollars.  The  country  was  well  peopled, 
and  under  sood  cultivation,  and  the  peo- 
ple, althou^  of  Hindoo  origin,  contented 
with  the  Mohammedan  govenunent  But 
Tippoo  soon  showed  himself  fanatical  and 
intolerant  He  caused  the  Bramins  to  be 
cruelly  beaten,  or  forcibly  circumcised, 
when  thev  would  not  consent  to  renounce 
their  fidth,  and  treated  the  Christians 
with  such  ri^r,  that  more  than  70,000 
left  his  doimnions.  In  1787,  he  again 
attacked  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  1789, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  an   ally  of  the  Bntiah      An 


offensive  and  defensive  treai^  was  oob- 
cluded  (June,  1790)  between  the  East 
India  company,  the  Peishwa,  and  Nizam 
AIL  In  tne  campaign  of  1790,  several 
places  were  reduced  by  the  allies,  and,  in 
that  of  1791,  in  which  lord  Gornwallis 
commanded  in  pereon,  they  beneged 
Tippoo'  in  his  capital,  Serin^patam. 
(q.  V.)  A  peace  was  concluded,  Februa- 
ry, 1792,  by  the  tenns  of  which  the  sultan 
of  Mysore  consented  to  relinquish  neariy 
half  of  his  territory,  and  to  pay  30,000,000 
rupees  (nearly  15,000,000  dollan).  The 
ceded  territoiy  was  divided  between  the 
allies.  But  Tippoo  vras  unwilling  to 
submit  to  this  Iosb^  and  endeavored, 
though  without  success,  to  engage  some 
of  the  native  powen  in  a  war  with  the 
company.  He  also  entered  into  ne^potia- 
tions  with  the  French ;  and  his  intrigues 
were  discovered  to  the  English  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  sovemor  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  encouragmg  the  inhabitants 
to  enter  his  service.  Suspecting  that  the 
preparations  of  Tippoo  were  connected 
with  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
receiving  m>m  him  only  evasive  answers 
to  their  inquiries,-  the  company  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  hostilities,  and,  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1799,  in  connexion 
with  their  fermer  allies,  they  declared 
war  against  the  sultan.  The  forces  of 
the  native  allies  being  occupied  by  do- 
mestic trouUes,  the  English  were  obli^ 
to  conduct  the  war  alone.  Two  armies, 
under  generals  Stuart  and  Harris,  entered 
Mysore,  defeated  Tippoo  in  two  battles, 
and  formed  a  junction  before  Seringapa- 
tam,  whither  he  had  retreated.  Theplace 
was  reduced  by  storm,  Alay  4,  and  Tippoo 
perished  in  the  assault  The  whole  of 
Mysore  was  now  divided  between  the 
allies.  The  English  aimexed  portions  of 
the  territory  to  the  presidencies  of  Ma- 
dras and  JSombay,  and  erected  another 
portion  into  a  vassal  kin^om  under  the 

iroung  raia,  or  Kurtur  Krishna,  son  of  the 
ast  raja  (who  had  died  in  prison  in  1796), 
who  was  feund  in  prison  in  Serinfppatton. 
The  children  of  Tippoo,  with  his  wives 
and  female  relations,  received  the  fert  of 
Vellore,  in  the  Camatic,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, with  a  yearly  pension  of  790,000 
rupees  fiom  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany^^^Tippoo  Saib  was  a  man  of  bold 
and  deep  views,  and  evinced  much  pru- 
dence and  saincity  in  the  execution  of 
his  projects.  But,  unfortunately  fer  him- 
selff  he  was  surrounded  with  flatterers, 
and  neglected  his  old  officen  and  coun- 
sellorB.  His  library,  and  his  tiger,  an 
automaton  with  which  he  was  accustom- 
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ed  to  amuse  himflelf  at  table,  are  in  the 
East  India  house,  in  London. 

TiPToPT.  (See  fForcestary  Eariqf.) 
TiRABoscHi,  Girolamo.  This  Italian 
acholar,  bom  in  1731,  at  Bergamo,  was 
distinguished  for  love  of  learning  and  un- 
wearied iqpplication,  even  in  early  youth, 
when  his  ftther  placed  him,  at  eleven 

Stan  of  age,  in  the  Jesuit  college  of 
onza,  where  he  enjoyed  the  insdruction 
of  learned  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  such  .a  fondness  for  the  clerical 
profession,  that  he  persuaded  his  ftther 
to  let  him,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  com- 
mence his  novitiate  at  Genoa.  On  its 
expiration,  after  the  usual  period  of  two 
years,  he  wss  directed  to  give  instruction 
nir  five  years  in  the  lovyer  schools  in  Bfi- 
lan,  and  afterwards  in  Novara.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  professoi^ 
ship  of  rhetoric  at  Bfilan,  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Brenu  In  this  situation  he  distin- 
guiriied  himself  not  onlv  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  an  author.  Several  works  of  deep 
research  and  uncommon  solidity  obtain- 
ed for  him  an  ofifer  of  the  place  of  libra- 
rian to  Francis  III  of  Modena.  Tira- 
boschi  made  use  of  the  valuable  re- 
muroes  thus  placed  at  his  command,  to 
compose  his  celebrated  woik  Storia  deUa 
I^dUiratura  BaUana^  which  appeared  suc- 
cessively in  fi^urteen  volumes.  This  woik, 
which,  m  extent  of  learning,  in  accuracy, 
in  completeness  and  in  style,  has  not  its 
equal  in  any  literature,  extends  finom  the 
commencement  of  intellectual  cultivation 
ilk  Italy  to  the  year  1700,  and  excites  so 
much  the  more  wonder  at  the  quantity 
and  value  of  its  contents,  as  it  was  com- 
fdeted  in  the  short  space  often  yean^ 
during  which  the  author  also  found  time, 
as  if  finr  recreation,  to  produce  various 
other  works,  which  sm  highly  distin- 
guished in  thebr  kind  ;  as  the  JoiUioteea 
Modenese.  He  also  vrrote  other  worits 
of  a  literary,  historical  and  theological  na- 
ture. He  died  at  Modena,  1794,  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  incessant  application. 

TisAos;  a  long,  declamatonr  strain, 
geoerally  of  a  violent  nature.  This  term 
pcobably  originated  from  the  musical  ex- 
pression ftnSa,  which  fonnerljr  signified 
a  series  of  notes  of  the  same  land,  rising 
and  ftlling  by  degrees. 

TiKAiLLBDas ;  a  name  {[iven,  since  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  to  a  species 
of  Infantry,  intended  to  fii^t  seldom  in 
close  order,  but  mostly  dispersed,  two 
and  two  always  supporting  each  other, 
and  in  general  to  skirmish  in  front  of  the 
oolunms  (q.v.)  and  troops  of  the  line. 
The  movementi  of  the  hraiUeunf  never- 


theless, are  svstematically  ordered:  they 
are  directed  by  signals,  generally  given 
by  buf^les  or  small  trumpets.  The  cnief 
requisites  of  good  iiraiUewrt  are  great  ac- 
tivity, and  a  cprrect  and  keen  eye,  in 
order  to  accommodate  themselves  prompt- 
ly to  circumstances;  to  collect  quickly 
into  masses  when  so  ordered,  and  disperse 
again  with  equal  expedition ;  and  to  act 
constantly  in  uniiBon  with  the  whol^  anny. 
They  must  be  good  marksmen,  though 
they  do  not  need  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
pertneas  as  the  sharp-shooters.  The 
French  introduced  the  system  oftiraSleun 
in  the  wars  of  their  revolution  ;  having 
taken  the  idea,  probably,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  people  of  North  America,  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  (See  Maniv^) 
Am  the  French,  when  first  attacked,  could  * 
not  oppose  their  enemies  with  troops 
equally  well  disciplined,  thejr  adopted  the 
system  of  columns,  preceded  by  tirm^ 
letirt.  Long  practice  developed  the  rude 
bes^ings,  until  HraSUun  have  become 
inmspennble  in  armies.  They  are  of  the 
sreatest  service  both  in  attaick  andde- 
tence,  and  generally  a  great  part  of  a  bat- 
tle at  the  present  day  consists  of  the  skir- 
mishes or  tiraSUunf  particulaii^  when 
the  enemy  is  to  be  kept  distant  nom  the 
columns,  or,  in  general,  to  be  checked,  or 
where,  mm  the  nature  of  the  ground^ 
columns  cannot  act,  as  in  the  defence  of 
woods,  morasses,  villupes,  nrdens.  It  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  tirmlUur»  has  es- 
sentially changed  tactics,  ss  well  as  the 
mtem  of  war  in  general.  Sometimes 
the  (tratZIetcTf  form  a  separate  company 
in  each  battalion,  as  was  fonnerly  the 
case  with  the  French ;  sometimes  the 
third  line  of  the  whole  battalion  consisiB 
of  tiraiSkun  alone;  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  evei^  soldi^  has  to  act  as  such, 
as  in  the  Prussian  aimv. 

TiassiAS,  in  mythology;  a  celebrated 
prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of  Everus  and 
Chariclo.  He  lived  nine  generations  of 
men.  In  his  youth  he  £und  two  ser- 
pents in  the  act  of  copulation,  and,  having 
struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate 
them,  he  found  himself  suddenly  changed 
into  a  girL  Seven  yean  after,  he  fofind 
some  serpents  together  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  recovered  bis  original  sex  by 
striking  them  with  his  virand.  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  therefore,  referred  to  his  decis- 
ion the  question,  which  of  the  sexes  re- 
ceived greaterpleasure  from  the  connu- 
bial state.  Turesias  declared  that  the 
pleasure  which  the  female  received  was 
ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  naale. 
Juno,  who  supported  a  difterent  opiniDl^ 
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puniahedl^resias  by  depriving  him  6f  his . 
eye-sight  Other  accounts  say  that  his 
blindness  was  inflicted  on  him  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing.  Charido  com- 
plained of  the  severity  vmh  which  her  son 
was  treated ;  and  the  goddess,  who  knew 
that  his  sight  was  irrev(H»ble,  alleviated  the 
misfortunes  of  Tiresias  by  maldng  him  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  and  giving  him  a 
staff  which  could  conduct  his  steps.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  from  the  flight  or  the 
language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes 
evoked  the  manes  fi!om  the  infernal  re- 
gions with  mystical  ceremomes.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans, 
and  honored  as  a  gdd.  His  oracle  at  Or- 
chomenus  ww  in  universal  esteem.  Ho- 
mer represenis  Ufysses  as  going  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  to  consult  Tiresias  concern- 
ing his  return  to  Ithaca. 

TiRLEMONT ;  a  tovm  of  Belgium,  South 
Brabant,  called  by  the,  people  of  the  coun- 
try Tienen ;  nine  milelB  south-east  of  Lou- 
vain  ;  population,  7788.  It  was  ancientlv 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Brabant  It 
has  been  a  veiyflour]shin|r  and  populous 
city,  and  many  vestifes  of  its  grandeur  are 
yet  visible ;  but  it  has  suflered  much  bv 
war  and  other  calamities.  In  Nov.,  1792, 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  the 
French ;  and,  in  April,  1798,  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  with  the 
loss  of  7000  men,  and  33  pieces  of  can- 
non. 

Tirol.    {See  l)froL) 

TiRoiriAN  Notes  (^^aUt  Ttroniana), 
(See  MhremaHona.) 

TiSAN,  or  Ptisaw  (finom  nnem»,  to  de- 
corticate, bruise,  or  pound);  1.  barley 
deprived  of  its  huriEs,  pounded,  and  made 
into  balls.  2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the 
French,  made  mostly  of  &rinaceous  sub- 
stances, as  barley,  rice,  srits,  and  the 
like,  boiled  with  vTater,  and  sweetened  to 
the  palate.  This  is  'prescribed  by  the 
French  ^hyricians  in  almost  all  com- 
plaints, being  the  conunon  mode  of  put- 
ting a  patient  on  a  low  diet,  just  as  gruel 
ii  a  common  prescription  of  English  and 
American  physicians  in  like  cases. 

Tischbein;  a  German  fiunily,  distin- 
guished in  the  fine  arts,  of  whom  we 
shall  mention  only  Jb^n  Henry^  bom  at 
Heyna,  in  Hease,  in  1722,  died  at  Cassel, 
in  1789,  and  John  Henry  WtUiamj  bom  at 
Heyna,  in  1751.  The  latter  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1790,  director  of  the  academy  of 
paintinff  at  Naples,  where  he  did  much 
fbr  the  fine  arts,  llie  troubles  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  caused  him  to  re- 
tum  to'Germany.    He  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  chiefly  at  Eutin.  He  pamted 
many  picmres  of  great  beauty,  and  wa« 
fond  of  comparing  the  ph^rsiognomies  of 
men  with  those  of  certain  animals,  to 
which  he  may  have  been  led  by  his  con- 
nexion with  Lavater.  He  published 
T6Ua  ded^ffihrenaAmmawcdessinees  dTtqn-h 
JVlaturtpovr  dormer  une  Idieplua  exaeU  dt 
Uun  CaracUrts  (Naples^  1796,  2  vols., 
foU :  the  moral  disposition  of  each  ani- 
mal, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
is  given  here  with  admirable  truth :  also 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Collection  of  En- ' 
mvincs  from  antiaue  Vases,  the  greater 
Part  of  Grecian  Fabric,  found  in  ancient 
Tombs  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  Years 
1789  and  1790,  vrith  the  Remarks  of  the 
Proprietor,  published  by  W.  Tischbein 
(Naples,  1790—1809,  4  vols.,  foU  which 
contains  240  outlines  of  vases.  The  origi- 
kials  were  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  He  like- 
wise published  Homer,  illustrated  by 
Drawings  fi^om  Antiques,  by  W.  Tisch- 
bein, &C.,  vrith  illustrations  by  Ch.  The- 
ophilus  Heyne,  1 — 6  numbers  (G6tting- 
en,  1801—4)1  and  7—11  numbers  (1821— 
23,  Stuttg.),  with  illustrations  by  doctor 
T.  Schom.  Homer  occupied  him  al- 
most throughout  his  life ;  he  sought  for 
every  antique  with  which  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  any  wav  connected,  and  made 
a  rich  collection  of  dravrings  of  antiques, 
given  to  the  world  in  the  above-mention- 
ed v^rk,  the  publication  of  which  has 
been  unfortunately  intenrupted. 

Tisiphone;  one  of  the  Furies.  (See 
Furies.) 

TiBSOT,  Simon  Andrew,  an  eminent 
phviBician,  bora  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in 
1728,  studied  at  Geneva  and  Montpellier, 
and  settled  at  Lausanne.  The  success 
with  which  he  treated  the  confluent 
smali-pox,  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  a 
cooling  diet,  at  a  period  when  stimulants 
and  sudorifies  were  generally  adopted, 
fixed  on  the  young  practitioner  the  pub- 
lic attention.  He  published  a  tract  in 
f&vor  of  inoculadon,  in  1750,  and  jfm 
au  Piwple  9ur  sa  SanU  (1761,  translated 
into  English  by  doctor  Kirkpatrick) ; 
wfviff  auz  Gena  de  Ldtrta  et  auxPersonnes 
gidenkarts  eur  lew  SanU  (Paris,  1768); 
Esscd  8ur  lea Maladiea  des  Gene  duMondt 
(Lyons,  1770,  12mo.) ;  and  7\nUmen  de 
Xfor6i9  ex  ManuriupraHone  ortU,  Tissot 
refused  advantageous  offen  made  him  by 
the  kmp  of  PoUmd  and  England,  to  in- 
duce bun  to  quit  Lausaime,  but  accepted 
of  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Pavia.  This  office,  however,  he  relin- 
quidied  after  three  ^ears,  and  returned  to 
Lausanne,  where  lus  deadi  took  place 
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in  1797.  The  principal  works  of  Iteot 
were  published  together  at  Paris,  1809 
(8  vola,  8vo.)y  with  the  notes  of  professor 
Halle. 

T188OT,  Clement  Joseph,  a  relative  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1750,  studied  at  Besan- 
9on.  He  published  a  treatise  entitled 
Oymnadique  MidicaU' (ITSiy  He  was 
appointed  adjunct  physician  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  duke  of  Orieans.  After  the 
revolution,  he  was  surgeon-in-chief  in 
various  corps  of  the  French  armies,  and 
served  in  the  campaigns  in  Austria,  Pnis- 
sia,  Poland  and  Italy.  At  length  he  re- 
tired from  the  service,  and  settled  in  pro- 
fearional  practice  at  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1836.  He  published  several  essays 
and  treatises,  which  are  esteemed  in  for- 
eim  countries. 

TiTANjasonofCoBlusand  Terra  (q.v.). 
To  him,  as  the  eldest  brother,  belonged 
the  empire;  but,  at  the  request  of  nis 
mother  and  his  sisters,  Ceres  and  Ops,  he 
ceded  it  to  his  younsest  brother,  Satum, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  not  let 
any  of  his  sons  live,  so  that  the  ffovem- 
ment  would  devolve  on  the  sons  of  Titan. 
But  when  he  learned  that  some  children 
of  Satum  had  remained  alive,  he  and  his 
sons  took  up  arms,  conquered  Satum,  and 
made  him  and  hjs  wife  prisoners.  But 
Jupiter,  son  of  Satum,  who  dwelt  in 
Crete,  made  war  upon  his  uncle  with  an 
army  of  Cretans,  conquered  him,  and  re- 
instated his  fether.  This  Titan  is  un- 
known to  the  early  writers  on  mythology. 
The  name  of  TUans  is  given  to  the  sons 
of  CcbIus  and  Tern,  or  Utaea  (Eaith), 
in  ffeneraL  Hestod,  and  most  of  the 
mymological  writers,  make  them  ax  in 
number — Ccbos,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Japetus, 
Oceanus,  Satum.  In  a  mythological 
fiagmen^  Phorcys  is  added  as  the  seventh. 
Later  wnters  make  them  eiffhteeu,  reck- 
oning, periiaps,  in  their  numoer,  some  of 
the  Cyclops  and  the  Centimani,  who  were 
also  sons  of  CcbIus.  The  children  of 
the  Titans,  e.  e.  Atlas,  are  also  caNed  by 
this  name.  Helios,  or  Sol,  son  of  the 
Utan  Ijhrperion,  is  particularly  denomi- 
nated liUm,  In  general,  the  feble  of  the 
Titans  is  mixed  with  many  notions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Phoenician  cosmogony, 
particulariy  this,  that  several  of  the  Titans 
were  the  authors  of  various  useful  inven- 
tions, the  first  artists,  architects,  agricul- 
turists, shepherds  and  hunters.  The 
stoiy  that  the  eldest  children  of  CcbIus 
dethroned  their  fether,  and  waged  war 
with  Jupiter  fer  the  govemment,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  mvtiiological  fictions.  Ac- 
cording to  Henod  (verse  176),  they  receiv- 


ed this  name  because  they  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  their  fether  (from  nrtuvm  or 
Tvivw).  They  are  also  caJkd  Uramde$, 
Tem  was  indignant,  it  is  said,  at  the  cm- 
cities  of  her  husband,  who  did  not  allow 
the  children,  whom  she  brought  ferth,  to 
see  the  light,  but  imprisoned  th^  in  Tar- 
tarus. She  therefere  excited  the  Titans 
to  insurrection :  CcbIus  was  imprisoned, 
and  emasculated  by  Sat1^n,  and  the  latter  / 
ascended  the  throne.  But  as  he  also  im- 
prisoned his  brothers,  the  Cyclops  and 
Centimani,  in  Tartarus,  Terra  excited  Ju- 
piter, and  the  other  childrm  of  Saturn,  to 
insurrection,  and  the  war  between  the 
Tltanides  and  the  children  of  Salum  be- 
ffan.  For  ten  years,  the  former  feught 
mm  mount  Otluys,  the  latter  from  mount 
Olympus,  without  9dj  decisive  resuk  to 
either  party^  until  Jupiter,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle  of  Teira,  loosed  the  Centimani 
(q.  v.),  by  whose  assistance  the  Titans 
were  beaten,  fettered,  and  thrown  into 
Tartarus.  The  scene  ofthe  war  is  placed 
in  Thessaly,  on  Olympus  and  Oth^s,  by 
Hesiod ;  on  Olympus,  Pelion  and  Ossa,  by 
Homer.  Among  tne  earlier  cosmoffonicu 
poets^^his  contest  seems  to  be  Grymbolical 
of  the  sdruffgle  of  the  elements  at  the 
formation  of  the  world. 

TiTANiA.    (See  Mab,) 

Titanium;  a  metal  which  has  been 
obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  only 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  determina- 
tion of  its  properties.  It  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  powder  as  dbtaij^ed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  properties:  color 
dark  copper-red ;  tarnishes  m  the  air,  and 
takes  file  when  heated ;  it  detonates  with 
nitre,  and  is  acted  upon  with  energy  bv 
all  the  dense  acids.  A  crystallized  metal- 
lic titanium,  in  small  cubes,  has  been  ob- 
served, occasionally,  in  the  slags  of  great 
iron  smelting  furnaces ;  but  it  is  always 
alloyed  wi^  iron,  sufficiently  to  a^ct  a 
delicate  magnetic  needle.  These  cubes 
have  a  copper-red  color  and  much  bril? 
liancy.  They  are  hard  enough  to  scrateh 
rock  crystal,  and  have  a  specific  j;ravity 
of  5.3.  Neither  of  the  strong  acids  are 
capable  of  dissolving  them,  nor  are  they 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  There  are 
two  combinations  of  titanium  and  oxy- 
gen ;  the  one  is  an  oxide,  the  other  an 
acid.  The  oxide  of  titanium  is  of  a  black, 
bluish,  or  purplish  color,  and  may  be 
formed  by  heating  metallic  titanium  in 
fine  powder  along  with  caustic  potash.  It 
is  also  procured  mm  titanic  acid,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  a  very  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal 
crucible.  It  is  insoluble  m  all  the  acids. 
When  heated,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very 
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fllowljT,  and  »  convened  into  tilatiic  acid 
by  heating  it  with  nitre,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, fi^lbre  the  Mow-pipe,  it  dissolves 
in  bi-phoephate  of  soda,  and  forms  a  very 
daric-red  fflass.  The  anatase,  an  ore  of 
titanium,  described  at  the  close  of  this  ar- 
ticle, appears  to  be  wholly  composed  of 
this  oziae.  TUamc  acid  occurs  native  in 
the  nitile.  (See  the  close  of  the  present 
article.)  Its  color  is  reddish-brown,  and 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4J249.  The 
native  acid  is,  however,  slightly  impure, 
fix>m  the  presence  of  iron :  when  the  iron 
is  separated,  the  acid  presents  a  white 
color.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
It  resembles  zirconia  so  closely  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  distmguished  fit>m  that 
earth.  They  may,  however,  be  easily 
recognised  mm  a  olow-pipe  experiment 
Titanic  acid,  when  fused  with  borax,  or 
bi-phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  exterior 
fame,  gives  a  yellow  or  colorless  glass, 
which  m  the  interior  flame  becomes  deep 
purple,  or  even  l»o wnish-black,  if  the  acid 
be  in  excess.  When  titanic  acid  and  ar- 
conia  occur  together  in  the  same  mineral, 
we  are  unable  to  effect  their  sepavtion : 
such  minerals,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemical  knowledge,  cannot  be  analyzed. 
Titanium  unites  vntn  chlorine  to  form  a 
Mcride.  It  is  formed  l^  passing  the  gas 
over  ignited  titanic  acid  and  charcoal  in  a 
porcetain  tube.  It  is  a  fluid,  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  heavier  than 
water,  and  boils  at  275^  Fahr.  When 
mingled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into 
munatic  acid  and  titanic  acid.  When 
titanic  acid,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
are  mixed  together  in  a  leaden  retort,  a 
yellow-colored  liquid  is  gradually  obtain- 
ed, which  water  immediately  converts 
into  fluoric  acid  and  titanic  acid.  This 
is  probably  a  fluoride  of  titanium.  A 
phosphurd  and  a  aulphurd  of  titani- 
um nave  both  been  formed.  Nothing  is 
known  ^specting  the  combinations 
which  titanium  is  capable  of  forming 
with  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, chromium,  molybdenum,  tungsten, 
and  columbium.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  combine  it  with  sil- 
ver, copper  and  lead.  It  has  been  com- 
bined with  iron,  and  gave  rise  to  an  alloy 
o^  a  gray  color,  interspersed  with  yellow- 
colored  brilliant  particles.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  affinity  of  titanium  for  otn- 
er  metals  is,  on  the  whole,  very  weak. 

Ores  of  2^Lfontiim.  These  are  five  in 
number;  viz.  rutile,  anatase,  ilmenite, 
crichtonite  and  sphene.  1.  AuKIe,  or 
titanite,   occun    ctystallized,     in  right 


square  prisms,— the  primary  form  of  th« 
species, — ^which  are  often  terminated  at 
one  extremity  by  a  four-sided  pyramid, 
whose  faces  inchne  to  the  corresponding 
lateral  ones  under  angles  of  122P  4^ 
The  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  are  ofien 
truncated,  and  the  primary  jxrismatie 
sides  are  liable  to  numerous  vertical  ririm. 
Macled  forms,  or  twin  crystals,  are  very 
common,  whose  appearance  is  that  of  a 
prism  bent  to  an  an^le  of  114^  d(y ;  some- 
times tiie  jgeniculations  are  fi:eauentiy  re- 
peated, rnie  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
primary  planes  ;  lustre  metallic  adaman- 
tine; color  reddish-brown,  passing  into 
red,  sometimes  yellowish;  •streak  vei^ 
pale  brown;  translucent  to  opaque;  hard- 
ness about  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  grav- 
is \St^.  It  also  occurs  massive,  the  in- 
dividuals being  of  various  sizes  and 
stron^y^  connected.  Alone  before  die 
blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  gives,  with 
birax,  a  yellowish  fflass,  which  assumes 
an  amethyst  color  when  further  reduced. 
It  consists  of  titanic  acid.  It  occurs,  gen- 
erally, in  imbedded  crystals,  either  in 
quartz  engaged  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  or 
chlorite-slate ;  or  in  beds  conosting  of 
ouartz,  garnet  and  augite.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  transparent  crystals  of  quartz. 
Imbedded  crystals  in  quartz  have  been 
found  at  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  Temach 
on  the  Bacher,  in  Stiria,  and  at  various 
places  along  the  Alps.  Very  perfect  crjns- 
tals  occur  in  the  Sanalpe  m  Carinthia, 
also  at  St  Gotiiard.  Fine  pebbles  of 
rutile  are  found  in  Tran^lvania,  and 
called  vArnnt^  on  account  of  their  black 
color.  At  St.  Yrieix,  in  France,  and  m 
the  province  of  Guadalaxara,  in  Spain* 
twin  crystals  occur  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. Other  localities  are  Bohemia,  Si- 
beria and  BraziL  In  the  U.  States,  very 
perfect  crystals,  and  in  ||;reat  quantity,  are 
round  at  Windsor,  m  Massachusetts^ 
where  they  occur  in  seams  of  quartz 
traversinff  chlorite  slate.  Many  other 
places  might  be  mentioned  in  New  Eng- 
land where  rutile  has  been  met  with ;  but 
the  above-mentioned  is  the  only  produc- 
tive locality.  2.  MaXast.  This  species 
is  much  more  rare  than  that  just  describ- 
ed, but  is  exceedingly  interesting  fit>m  4»e 
beauty  of  its  crystals,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  composition,  it  being  recarded 
as  composed  solely  of  the  protoxide  of 
the  metal.  Its  crystals  are  small,  and 
of  the  form  of  the  octahedron,  with  a 
square  base,  the  pyramids  meeting  junder 
an  angle  of  136^  47',  which  is  the  primary 
fbnn  of  the  species.  The  cleavage  b 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes,  and  to  the 
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lon^  an  of  the  cryBCofe;  fracture  con- 
cfaoidal,  though  with  difficulty  observed ; 
luBtre  metallic  adamantine;  color  various 
shades  of  brown,  more  or  less  dark,  also 
iodigo-blue ;  streak  white,  semi-trans- 
parent ;  hardness  nearly  that  of  feldspar ; 
specific  gravity  SJB2.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus,  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  and  the  portion  not 
melted  becomes  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent It  occurs  in  narrow,  irregular 
veins,  cu;companied  by  albite,  quartz, 
mica,  and  axinite.  ItB  chief  localities 
are  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny,  and  in 
Switzeriuid ;  it  is  also  found  in  Cornwall, 
in  Norway,  in  Spain  and  Brazil.  3.  11- 
menite.  Axotomous  iron  ore  (Mobs);  me- 
naccanite  ?  iserine  ?  The  primaiy  form 
of  Uiis  species  is  believed  to  be  a  rhom- 
boid of  iSP  59^.  It  occurs  massive,  rarely 
crystallized  in  what  are  described  by  pro- 
fessor Kupfer  as  being  variously  modi- 
fied four-sided  prisms ;  color  black ; 
streak  brownish;  opaque;  lustre  on  the 
fracture  shinuig  and  resinous;  fracture 
conchoidal;  no  visible  cleavage;  hard- 
ness between  apatite  and  feldspar ;  spe- 
cific gravity  4.6 — 4.8.  It  is  unalterable 
before  the  blow-pipe,  and  consists  of 

Titanic  acid, 46.67 

Oxide  of  iron, 47.08 

Oxide  of  manganese, 2.39 

Magnesia, 0.60 

Lime, OiK 

Oxide  of  chrome, 0.38 

Silica, 2.80 

It  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  mountains  of  the 
Ural  chain.  The  menaccanUej  a  substance 
found  in  small,  black,  angular  grains,  at 
Menaccan,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Botany 
Bay,  as  well  as  the  iserine^  found  at  Iser, 
in  Silesia,  and  some  other  places,  are  be- 
lieved to  fall  within  the  present  species. 
4.  CrichUmiU  resembles  very  closely  the 
ilmenite.  It  occurs  in  very  small  ci^s- 
tals,  in  the  form  of  acute  rhomboids, 
having  the  summits  replaced,  and  being 
otherwise  variously  modified  by  seconda- 
ry planes,  the  only  cleavage  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid. 
It  is  perfectly  black,  opaque,  and  of  a 
Fhininff  lustre;  fracture  conchoidal.  It 
is  harder  than  fiuor.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  conducts  much  like  ilmenite, 
but  is  believed  to  be  a  silicate  of  titanium. 
It  occurs,  along  with  anatase,  on  crystals 
of  quartz,  at  Dauphiny.  5.  Sphene  (sil- 
ico-calcareous  oxMe  of  titanium)  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  well-defined  crystals, 
which  have  the  seneral  fisure  of  very 
fiat  octahedrons,  out  which  are  deriv- 
voL.  XII.  24 


ed  fit>m  an  ofaliqae  iliombie  prkm 
of  133°  30^,  parallel  to  which  a  dMnct 
cleavage  may  be  effected.  Fracture  im- 
perfect conchoidal  or  uneven  ;  lustre  ad- 
amantine, somethnes  inclining  to  resinous ; 
color  brown,  yellow,  gray  and  green; 
streak  white  ;  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
rarely  transparent;  hardness  about  that 
of  apatite ;  specific  gravity  3.46.  Besides 
occurring  in  crystals,  it  is  found  massive, 
with  a  crsnular  or  lamellar  compositian. 
Before  ttie  blow-pipe,  ^e  yellow  varieties 
do  not  change  theur  color :  all  the  rest  be- 
come yellow.  They  inmmesce  a  little, 
and  melt  on  the  edges  into  a  dark-colored 
enamel.  They  are  soluble  in  heated 
nitric  acid,  and  leave  a  residue  of  silez. 
Sphene  is  composed  of  lime  d2iM,  oxide 
of  titanium  33.30,  and  sUex  28.00.  It  oe- 
cuiB  in  small  nodules  or  ciystals,  imbed- 
ded in  gneiss  and  beds  of  sienite.  It  is 
also  found  in  white  limestone,  along  with 
aug^te,  scapolite,  garnet  and  homUende. 
It  comes  firom  several  districts  of  the 
Sannlpe  in  Carinthia,  where  it  is  found  in 
a  coarse-grained  gneiss.  Other  Eu- 
ropean localities  are,  near  Dresden  in 
Saxony,  Arendal  in  Norway,  St  Gotbard, 
and  Scotland.  In  the  U.  States  it  has 
been  fo^nd  in  numerous  places;  but  no 
where  so  abundantly  as  at  Roger's  rock, 
on  the  shore  of  lake  George,  where  it 
occurs  in  gneiss  with  augite  and  horn- 
blende. It  is  also  found  at  Bolton  in 
Massachusetts,  in  limestone,  along  with 
petalite,  augite  and  scapolite,  and  at  Ami- 
ty, Orange  county,  New  York. 

Tithes,  or  TrTHja ;  the  tenth  part  of 
the  increase  yearly  arising  fix>m  the  profits 
of  lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the 
industry  of  the  occupants,  allotted  to  the 
clergy  for  their  maintenance.  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  and  paying  tithes  is  very 
ancient  In  Gen.  xiv.  20,  Abraham  gives 
Melchisedek  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  four  kings  defeatea  by 
bim.  Tithes  were  first  legally  enjoined 
by  Moses.  They  were  not  established  by 
Christ  The  Christian  priests  and  th!e 
ministers  of  the  altar  lived  at  first  upon 
the  alms  and  oblations  of  the  devout 
For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  no  mention  is  made  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  any  such  thing  as  tithes. 
The  first  authority  produced  (setting  aside 
the  apostolical  constitutions,  whicn  few 
of  the  advocates  of  tithes  will  insist  on) 
is  a  provincial  synod  at  Cullen,  in  356,  in 
which  tithes  are  voted  to  be  God's  rent 
After  the  church  had  enjoyed  tithes  with- 
out disturbance  for  two  or  three  centu^ 
ries,  the  laity,  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  •!>- 
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tained  posBeesioB  of  part  of  the  tithes, 
and  appropriated  themlo  their  own  uses. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  restored  them, 
or  applied  them  to  the  founding  of  mon- 
asteries or  chapters.  In  1179,  the  third 
council  of  Lateran  commanded  the  lay- 
men to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  tithes 
which  they  yet  held.  Upon  the  first  in- 
troduction of  tithes,  though  every  man  was 
obliged  to  pay.  tithes  in  general,  yet  he 
might  ^ve  them  to  what  priests  he  pleas- 
ed, which  were  called  arbitrary  corueara^ 
turns  oftUhe9 ;  or  he  might  pay  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  who  distributed 
among  his  diocesan  clergy  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  which  were  then  in  com- 
mon. But  when  dioceses  were  divided 
into  parishes,  the  tithes  of  each  parish 
yrexe  allotted  to  its  own  particular  minis- 
ter ;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  lords  of  the  manors,  and 
afterwards  bv  the  written  law  of  the  land. 
However,  arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes 
took  place  again  afterwards,  and  became 
common  in  England  till  the  time  of  king 
John.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  regular  clergy,  or  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  and  other  rules,  and 
will  account  for  the  number  and  riches 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
which  were  founded  in  those  davs,  and 
which  were  firequently  endowea  with 
tithes.  But,  in  process  of  years,  the  in- 
come of  the  laborious  parish-priests  be- 
ing scandalously  reduced  by  tnese  arbl- 
traiT  consecrations  of  tithes,  it  was  reme- 
died ifl  England  by  pope  Innocent  III, 
about  the  year  1200,  in  a  decretal  episde, 
sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to 
the  parsons  of  the  respective  parishes, 
where  every  man  dwelt,  agreeably  to 
what  was  afterwards  directed  by  the  same 
pope  in  other  countries.  This  put  an 
eflfectual  stop  to  all  the  arbitrary  consecra- 
tions of  tithes,  except  some  traces  which 
still  continue  in  those  portions  of  tUhes, 
whicfa^  the  parson  of  one  parish  has, 
though  rarely,  a  right  to  claim  m  another ; 
for  it  is  now  universally  held  that  tithes 
are  due,  of  conmion  right,  to  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  unless  there  be  a  special 
exemption.  This  parson  of  the  parish 
may  be  either  the  actuid  incumbent,  or 
else  the  appropriator  of  the  benefice ;  ap- 
propriations being  a  method  of  endowing 
monasteries,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  by  the  regular  clergy,  by  way  of 
substitution  to  arbitrary  consecrations  of 
tithes.  (See  the  article  Impropriations.) 
Mr.  Smith  observes  (Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii),  that 


tithes,  as  well  as  other  similar  taxes  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  are,  in  reality, 
taxes  upon  the  rent,  and,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  equality,  are  very  unequal 
taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
being,  in  different  simations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In 
some  very  rich  lands,  the  produce  is  so 
great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fiiUy  sufii- 
cient  to  replace  to  the  fturmer  his  capital 
employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  fanning-stock  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  hal(  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent 
to  the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tithe. 
But,  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken 
fi?om  him  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  must 
require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of 
his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  set  back  his 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit  In  this 
case,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  of 
amounting  to  a  half,  or  five  tenths,  pf  the 
whole  prtHiuce,  will  amount  only  to  four 
tenths  of  it  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  sometimes  so  small, 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  great, 
that  it  requires  four  fiflhs  of  the  whole 
produce  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capi- 
tal, with  the  ordinary  profit  In  this  case, 
though  there  was  no  tithe,  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
one  fifth,  or  two  tenths,  of  the  whole  prod-, 
uce.  But  if  the  fiumer  pays  one  tenth 
of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he 
must  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the 
rent  of  the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be 
reduced  to  one  tenth  only  of  the  whole 
produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands, 
the  tithe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no 
more  than  one  fiflh  part,  or  four  shillings 
in  the  pound;  whereas,  upon  that  of 
poorer  lands,  it  mav  sometimes  be  a  tax 
of  one  half,  or  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound.  It  is  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  that  a  tenth  part 
of  the  clear  produce,  vritbout  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  advanced  expense  of  raising 
that  produce,  should  be  alienated  from 
the  cultivator  of  the  land  to  any  other 
person  whatever.  The  improvements  of 
the  landlord  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fiumer  are  both  checked  by  this  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent  The  one  cannot  ven- 
ture to  make  the  most  important,  which 
are  generally  the  most  expensive  improve- 
ments, nor  the  other  to  raise  the  most 
valuable,  which  are  generally  the  most 
expensive  crops,  when  the  church,  which 
contributes  no  part  of  the  expense,  is  to 
share  so  very  largely  in  the  profit  When, 
instead  either  of  a  certiun  portion  of  the 
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produce  of  land^  or  of  the  price  of  a  cer- 
tain portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to 
be  paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or 
tithe,  the  tax^beoomes,  in  this  case,  ex- 
actly of  the  nune  nature  with  the  land 
tax  of  fhigland.  It  neither  rises  nor  ftlls 
with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  en- 
couni||e8  nor  discourages  improvement. 
The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  mo- 
dusy  in  lieu  of  all  other  tithes,  is  a  tax  of 
this  kind.  It  is  well  known,  and  has 
often  been  lamented,  even  by  the  clergy 
themselves,  that  this  method  of  raising  a 
revenue  for  their  subsietence,  is  a  contm- 
ual  source  of  dispute  between  the  clergy 
and  their  pari^ioners,  and  contributes  to 
obstruct  the  usefulness  of  their  ministry. 
In  Holland,  and  some  other  Protestant 
countries,  the  civil  magistrates  have  adopt- 
ed what  some  would  nave  thought  a  bet- 
ter plan,  by  allowing  their  ministers  a 
fixea  stipend,  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 
The  custom  of  paying  tithes,  or  of  offer- 
mg  a  tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  has 
not  only  been  practised  under  the  old  and 
the  new  law,  but  we  also  find  something 
like  it  among  the  heathens.  Xenophon, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  expedition  of  Cy- 
rus, gives  u»  an  inscription  upon  a  col- 
umn, near  the  temple  of  Diana,  by  which 
the  people  were  warned  to  offer  tne  tenth 
part  of  thefa*  revenues  every  year  to  that 
goddess.  The  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians gave  their  kings  a  tenth  of  their 
revenues.  (See  Aristotle,  in  his  Gkonom- 
ies,  lib.  ii.,  JDiodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.,  and 
Strabo,  Kb.  xv.)  Afterwards  the  Romans 
exacted  of  the  SiciUans  a  tenth  of  the 
eom  they  reaped;  and  Appian  tells  us, 
that  those  who  broke  up,  or  tilled,  any 
new  grounds,  were  obliged  to  carry  a 
tenth  of  their  produce  to  the  treasury. 
The  Romans  offered  a  tenth  of  all  they 
took  firom  their  enemies  to  the  ffods; 
*  whence  the  name  of  JupiUr  Pradaimr : 
the  Gauls,  in  like  manner,  gave  a  tenth  to 
their  god  Mars,  as  we  learn  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  CfBsar.  Authors  have  been 
perplexed  to  find  the  origin  of  a  custom 
e^iblished  among  so  many  people  of 
dif^rent  manners  and  religions,  to  give  a 
tenth  to  their  kings,  their  gods,  or  their 
ministers  of  religion.  Grotius  takes  it  to 
arise  hence,  that  the  number  ten  is  the 
most  known,  and  the  roost  common, 
amonc  all  nations,  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  fingera,  which  is  ten.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  thinks  the  commandments  ef 
God  were  reduced  to  ten,  for  people  to 
retain  them  with  greater  ease ;  and  the  phi- 
losophers established  ten  categories,  &c. 


TiTiAK,  or  TiziANO  Vebcelli,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  ffreat  Italian 
painters,  was  w)m  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in 
the  Alps  of  Friuli,  in  1480.  His  early 
indication  of  talent  for  the  arts  of  desisn 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under 
Sebastiano  Zuccati  of  Trevifi,  and  sub- 
sequently under  Giovanni  Bellini  of  Yen- 
ice.  He  soon  made  an  extraordinary^ 
proficiency,  and  attained  so  exact  an  imi- 
tation of  his  master's  style,  that  their 
works  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
This  slvle,  however,  was  stiff  and  dry,  so 
that  when  the  young  artist  had  seen  the 
performances  of  Giorgione,  which  were 
of  a  more  fi'ee  and  elegant  character,  he 
quitted  his  fonner  master,  and  soon,  by 
his  facility,  excited  envy  in  his  new  one. 
At  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means  neg- 
lected other  branches  of  smdy,  but  made 
so  great  a  prosress  under  proper  instruct- 
ors, that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising poets  of  the  day.  With  great  judg- 
ment, however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  for  which  he  felt  the  most  decided 
predilection,  and  attuned  to  great  per- 
fection in  landscape,  portrait,  and  histo- 
ry. He  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
bis  accurate  observation  and  faithftil  imi- 
tation of  nature,  as  re|;ards  the  tones  and 
shades  of  coloring :  his  taste  in  design  was 
less  conspicuous;  and  it  is  in  portraits 
and  landscapes  that  he  is  deemed  unri- 
valled. Inaeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mn 
Fuseli,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fiither 
of  portrait  ptunting,  as  relates  to  resem- 
blance, character,  grace,  and  tastefiil  cos- 
tume. His  principal  residence  was  at 
Venice,  though  he  occasionally  accepted 
invitations  from  princes  to  their  courts. 
At  Ferrara,  he  executed  the  portraits  of 
the  duke  and  duchess,  also  that  of  Arioe- 
to,  then  a  resident  there.  He  was  sent 
for  to  Rome  by  cardinal  Famese,  and  at- 
tended Charles  V  at  Bologna,  who  was  so 
E leased  with  the  portrait  wnich  he  made  of 
im,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  a  pension, 
which  was  afterwards  augmented  by 
Philip  II.  Most  of  the  princes  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  day  were  ambitious  of 
being  painted  by  him,  so  that  his  pictures 
are  doubly  valuable  as  portraits  t>f  emi- 
nent individuals  and  for  oeauty  of  execu- 
tion. He  resided  some  time  both  in  Spain 
and  Germany ;  but  his  home  was  Venice, 
where  he  lived  in  great  splendor,  and 
maintained  the  rank  due  to  his  genius. 
He  retained  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  youth 
to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six,  and 
then  died  of  the  plague,  in  J  576.    This 
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great  painter  had  his  weakneaaes,  the 
chief  w  which  was  an  extreme  jealousy 
of  rival  excellence,  which  rendered  him 
ungenerous  to  Tintoretto,  and  even  to  a 
brother  of  his  own.  He  is  the  first  of  all 
colorists,  but  less  eminent  in  other  re- 
spects. In  genera],  his  male  forms  are 
less  elastic  than  musculan  while  his  fe- 
males partake  too  much  of  the  fair,  dim- 
pled, soft,  Venetian  figures,  which  are  too 
full  for  elegance.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  obtained  preferment  in  the  church ; 
the  other  became  a  distinguished  painter, 
but  being  addicted  to  alchemy,  wasted  his 
patrimony  and  neglected  his  art.  Of  the 
historical  pictures  of  Titian,  two  are  pe- 
culiarly excellent,  a  Last  Supper  in  the 
Escurial,  and  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns  in  a  church  at  Milan.  The  en- 
gravings from  his  pictures,  including 
landscapes  and  pieces,  cut  in  wood, 
amount  to  mare  than  six  hundred. 

TiTiCACA ;  a  lake  in  Bolivia,  240  miles 
in  circuit,  and  400  feet  in  depth.  The 
water,  though  neither  salt  nor  brackish,  is 
muddy,  and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  It 
contains  several  islands ;  one  was  ancient- 
ly a  mountain,  levelled  by  order  of  the 
incas.  It  gave  to  the  lake  its  own  name 
of  TUicaca,  which,  in  the  Indian  lau- 
guage,  signifies  a  mountain  of  lead.  Lon. 
g^WW.;  lat.iePlO'S. 

Title;  (me  of  the  various  si^ifica- 
tions  of  this  word  is  a  term  bv  which  the 
rank  or  ofilce  of  an  individual  is  denoted, 
in  the  articles  CotifweUor,  Mc^eshfy  and 
Ceremonial,  the  extreme  to  which  the 
Germans  have  gone  in  attaching  titles  to 
every  office, anaeven  extending  the  same 
to  die  wife  of  the  officer,  is  treated,  and 
several  curious  examples  are  ^Iven.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States,  no  title  is 
*  given  to  civil  officers,  except  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  or  of  convenience,  to  distin- 
guish between  individuals  of  the  same 
name.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
some  such  means  of  distinction  are  re- 
quired by  the  commonness  of  particular 
names,  many  more  individuals  being 
to  be  found  with  the  same  surname,  than, 
usually,  in  European  countries.  But  the 
cases  in  which  an  individual,  holding  a 
civil  office,  are  addressed  by  an  official 
designation,  are  veiy  few.  With  military 
titles,  however,  the  case  is  difterent  Hav- 
ing little  of  the  reality  of  military  distine- 
tion,  we  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  the  semblance,  and  generals,  colonels, 
and  captains,  swarm  throughout  the  land. 
Every  traveller  has  his  ffing  at  the  mili- 
tary dignitaries  whom  he  meets  behind 
the  bur  (^  a  tavern,  or  on  the  box  of  a 


stage-coach.     In  some  places,  it  is  even 
an  ordinary  vulgarism  to  give  the  title  of 
captain  to  strangers.    There  are  also  cer- 
tain terms  of  courtesy  used  in  the  super- 
scription of  letters,  the  principal  of  which 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  chivaJric  term  of 
esquire)  are  the   reverend,  addressed   te 
clergvmen,  and  the  Atmora&te,  to  judges, 
members  of  congress,  and   the   higner 
branch  of  the  state  legislatures.    These 
will,  probably,  before  long,  shore  the  fate 
of  other  anti-republican  distinctions.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  the  onlv  public  fimctiona- 
ries  in  this  country  who  are  provided  by 
law  with  titles  of  honor,  the  constitution 
of  that  state  bavins  given  to  the  former 
the  title  of  his  excm^vcy,  to  the  latter  that 
of  his  honor.     The  Germans,  having  so 
enormous  a  mass  of  titles,  have  divided 
them  into  titles  of  rank  (SUmdestUd),  e.  ?. 
those  of  princes,  nobles,  &c.,  by  which 
they  are  oistinguished  from  commoners; 
titles  of  honor,  as  excellency,  grace,  high- 
ness ;   and  titles  of  office,  as  professor, 
counsellor,  superinienderU,     The  holders 
of  this  latter  class  of  titles  are  subdivided 
into  real  (as  real  counsellor  &cA  when 
actually  possessed  of  the  office  denoted, 
and  Uiuuar,  when  they  have  merely  the 
title  of  an  office,  as,  for  example,  so  many 
counsellorB  of  legation,  court-counsellon^ 
&c.     Almost  all  monarchs  assume  titles 
taken  firom  countries  over  which  they 
have  no  sway.    In  some  cases,  this  origi- 
nates from  a  real  or  supposed  claim  of 
the  crown  upon  the  country  in  question ; 
in  some,  the  sovereignty  asserted  may  be 
actually  exereised,  under  certain  cireum- 
stances,  e.  g.  the  king  of  Prussia  calls  him- 
self duke  of  Mecklenburg,  because,  under 
certain  cireumstances,  the  government  of 
that  country  would  devolve  upon    him. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  a  mere  pompous  form ; 
for  instance,  the  emperor  of  Austria  calls 
himself  kins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
of  Portugal  king  of  the  navi^^uion,  con- 
quest and  commerce  of  ^Ethiopia,  Aro- 
bia  and  India.  Generally,  monarohs  have 
a  less  and  a  great  or  full  title,  just  as  thev 
have  two  coats  of  arms.  That  epithet  which 
is  added  to  the  word  mc^esty,  in  the  case  . 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is 
generally  called  theomftctde.       These 
epithets  are.  Most  Christian  (q.  v.),  for 
France ;  Catholic  (q.  v.),  for  Spaing  Masl 
FaitMkd,  for  Portugal;  AposkHc  (q.  v.), 
for  Hungary.    2.  TUle  signifies  the  right 
of  a  person  to  some  particular  thin^.    ^ 
The  heads  of  the  vanous  chapters  m  the 
corpus  juris  (a.  v.),  and  other  law  hooka, 
&c^  are  called  Idtet* 
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TiTMonsx  [pani»y  The  birds  of  this 
genus  are  of  small  size,  but  robust  and 
muscular.  The  beak  is  thick  at  the  base, 
short  and  stout ;  the  feet  strong,  especial- 
ly the  hinder  toe.  The  head  is  remarka- 
ble ibr  the  solidity  and  thickness  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
food,  but  more  particularly  insects  and 
worais,  In  search  of  which  they  fly  per- 
petually from  branch  to  branch,  exanoin- 
mg  every  crevice,  and  cling^g  in  every 
variety  of  posture,  often  with  the  head 
downwards.  They  do  not  spare  young 
or  weaker  birds,  when  sick,  or  entan- 
gled in  snares,  but  pierce  the  cranium  by 
blows  with  the  beak,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  brain;  neither  do  they 
hesitate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger 
than  themselves.  Notwithstanding  their 
pugnacious  disposition,  they  live  in  small 
scattered  flocks.  Most  of  them  build  in 
hollow  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
fecundity  among  birds  of  their  size,  some 
laying  eighteen  or  twenty  egp.  We 
have  only  two  species  in  the  U.  States. 
The  black-capt  titmouse,  or  chick-andee, 
is  the  most  fluniliar.  The  crested  tit- 
mouse is  larger  and  more  uniform  in  its 
colors. 

Titus,  a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter,  was  bom  of  pa- 
gan parents,  but,  after  his  conversion,  De- 
eame  the  fiiithftil  companion  of  the  apos- 
tle. He  was  employed  by  St  Paul  on 
several  missions,  and  sent  to  Crete  to  or- 
pmize  and  govern  the  church  io  that 
island,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Titus  Vxspasianus,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  A.  D.  40,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  with  Britannicus  (ql  v.), 
and  was  the  intimate  firiend  of  that  un- 
happy prince.  Titus  first  served  as  a 
tribun'T  m  Germany  and  Britain,  and  won 
general  favor  and  esteem  by  his  courtesy 
of  manners,  his  courage,  and  his  military 
geniua  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  practice  of  law, 
and  raanaffed  several  cases  with  much 
skil].  Whue  yet  ouite  youn^,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  knight,  and,  on 
her  death,  united  himself  in  a  second 
marriage  with  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whom 
he  repudiated,  after  she  had  borne  him  a 
.daughter.  He  then  served  as  questor 
with  reputation,  and,  on  the  expiration  of 
bis  term  of  office,  accompanied  his  father . 
in  the  war  against  the  Jews  as  command- 
er of  a  legion.  When  Galba  a<9cended 
the  throne,  Titus  was  sent  by  bis  father 
to  declare  his  adhesion  to  the  new  empe- 
ror, but,  on  the  way,  received  the  news 
54* 


of  his  as8assinati<»i.  On  the  death  of 
Otho,  Vespasian  determined  to  possess 
himself  of  the  throne ;  and  Titus  was  left 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Judea.  He  took 
Jerusalem  f  A.  D.  70),  after  a  siege,  during 
which  it  nad  been  the  scene  of  the 
roost  shocking  sufferings  and  cmelties. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  in  spite  of  his 
exertions  to  save  it  In  some  respects, 
Titus  displayed  much  humanity ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to. justify  the  crucifixion,  by 
his  orders,  of  hundreds  of  the  captives. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph, 
and  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  His  conduct 
thus  &r,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts 
of  Suetonius,  had  been  marked  bv  the 
most  shameless  excesses.  He  had  chosen 
his  associates  among  the  most  abandoned 
of  the  youthful  courtiers,  and  indulTOd  in 
the  gratification  of  every  impure  desire 
and  unnamral  vice.  From  one  so  little 
accustomed  to  resurain  his  passions,  the 
Roman  people  anticipated  nothing  but  the 
misrule  of  a  secona  Caligula  or  Nero ; 
but,  on  ascending  the  throne  (79),  Titus 
disappointed  these. ^oomy  prognostica- 
tions, and,  relinquishmg  his  vicious  hab- 
its and  debauched  companions,  became 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty.  His  ref- 
ormation appeared  to  be  sincere  and  per- 
fect: the  unworthy  and  dissolute  youth 
assumed  the  character  of  the  enlightened 
and  munificent  sovereign  of  a  vast  ero- 

Eire.  All  informers  were  banished  finom 
is  court,  and  even  severely  punished;  a 
reform  took  place  in  judicial  proceedings; 
and  the  puolic  edinces  were  repaired, 
and  new  ones  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people.  The  memorable  exclama- 
tion of  Titus,  «  Perdidi  dimP  (I  have  lost 
a  day),  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered 
one  day  when  no  opportunity  had  occur- 
red for  doing  any  service  or  granting  a 
favor  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  has  been 
considered  as  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  sentiments  and  behavior,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  Amor  ei  ddida 
f^eneris  kumam  (the  delight  of  mankind). 
Two  senators  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  Efe,  he  not  only  par- 
doned them,  but  also  admitted  them  to  his 
friendship.  During  his  reign,  there  was 
a  conflagR^on  at  Rome,  which  lasted 
three  days ;  the  towns  of  Campania  were 
desolated  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (see 
Htrcilaneum) ;  and  the  empire  was  visit- 
ed by  a  destroying  pestilence.  In  this 
season  of  public  calamity,  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  most 
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eoospicuouBly  displayed.  He  comforted 
the  afflicted,  relieved  the  sufiereni  by 
his  bounty,  and  exerted  all  his  care  for 
the  restoration  of  public  proeperity.  The 
Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  his  wise  and  virtuous  administration. 
He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and, 
retiring  to  a  countiy  house  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  father,  he  there  expired, 
lamenting  with  his  latest  breath  the  sever- 
ity of  his  fate,  which  removed  him  fix>m 
the  world  before  he  had  perfected  his 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  ^[rateful  sub- 
lects,  whose  sorrow  fi>r  his  loss  was 
heightened  by  their  apprehensions  arising 
from  the  gloomy  ana  unpromising  char- 
acter of  his  brother  Doroitian  (q.  v.),  who 
was  even  suqiected  of  having  hastened 
the  catastrophe  which  was  to  contribute 
to  his  own  elevation  to  imperial  power. 
Titus  died  A.  D.  81,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  after  reiming  two  years. 

TiTTos.    (See  Tartarus,) 

TivEaTON ;  a  borough  of  Devonshire, 
Ehigland,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
the  site  of  which  covered  nearlv  an  acre. 
The  church  of  St  Peter,  a  handsome 
structure,  is  the  work  of  different  ages. 
The  north  side  was  built  about  107a  The 
south  side,  ornamented  with  much  curi- 
ous sculpmre,  was  erected  about  1520. 
The  tower  is  116  feet  in  height  A  fi«e 
crammar  school  was  founded  here  about 
1599,  attached  to  which  are  two  fellow- 
ships and  two  scholardiips,  at  Cambridge,  • 
and  the  same  at  Oxford.  Tiverton  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  its  woollen  man- 
ufactures, and  is  now  well  known  for  an 
extensive  manufiieture  of  lace,  in  which 
more  than  2000  persons  are  employed. 
Population,  9766.  Fourteen  miles  north 
of  Exeter. 

TivoLi,  on  the  Teverone,  remarkable 
for  its  classical  associations  and  beautiful 
situation,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma ;  population,  5500 ; 
eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Rome.  The 
Teverone  (anciently  Amo)  here  precipi- 
tates itself  nearly  100  feet  in  one  mass, 
and  then  rushes  through  a  chasm  of  the 
rock  into  a  cavern  below.  (See  TemL) 
Here  are  some  beautiful  ruins  in  the  vi- 
cinity, the  remains  of  the  ancient  Tibur. 
Near  the  town  is  also  the  Solfiitara,  or 
Lago  di  BagpL  (See  Qgnnpagtia  di 
Soma,) 

TiziANO.    (See  ISHan.) 
*Tla8caia  ;  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  an  inde- 
pendent state  at  war  with  the  Mexicakis, 
but  afterwards  included  in  the  intendancy 


of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles^  in  the  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  Spain.  (See  Mexico^  and  Fu- 
«da.^  It  now  forms  a  territoty  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  the  population  (about 
60,000)  not  being  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
an  independent  state.  The  principal 
town,  Tiascala  (64  miles  east  of  Mexico ; 
Ion.  96°  lO'  W.;  kit  19^  25^  N.},  situated 
on  a  river  running  into  the  Pacific,  is  said 
to  have  contained  900,000  inhabitants 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  here.  Atpres- 
ent,  the  population  does  not  exceed  dOOO. 
Toad  (6u/b).  The  toads  are  hardly 
distinguishable  fipom  the  frogs,  except  by 
their  more  clumsv  form  and  motions,  and 
the  warts  with  which  the  skin  is  studded. 
The  jaws,  however,  are  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  their  habits  are  more  terrestrial ;  for 
they  keep  at  a  distance  firom  the  water 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They 
come  out  of  their  holes  chiefiy  during  the 
night,  and  feed  on  snails,  worms  and 
insects.  They  are  capable  of  living  a 
long  time  without  food,  and  have  been 
known  to  remain  whole  years  in  walls^ 
hollow  trees,  in  the  earth,  or  even  when 
artificially  enclosed  in  plaster.*    In  the 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  common  opinion ;  but  the 
celebrated  geolo^t.  professor  Buckland,  in  a 
paper  published  m  tne  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal  for  July^  1832;  *^y\  ^^  reference  to  a 
number  of  expermients  wnicn  he  made  on  the 
vitality  of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone: 
''  From  the  result,  it  seems  to  follow  that  toads 
cannot  live  a  vear  excluded  totally  from  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  that  they  cannot  survive  two 
years  entirely  excluded  from  food ;  and  there  is  a 
want  of  sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  observa- 
tion in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within  blocks  of 
stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that  had  ne  commu- 
nication whatever  with  the  external  air.  The  first 
effort  of  the  young  toad .  as  soon  as  it  has  left  its  tad- 
pole state  and  emergea  from  the  water,  is  to  seek 
shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  trees. 
An  individual  which,  when  young,  i«iay  have 
thus  entered  a  cavity  bv  some  very  narrow  ap- 
erture, would  find  abunaance  of  food  by  catch- 
ing insecUj  which,  like  itself,  seek  shelter  withb 
such  caviues,  and  may  soon  have  increased  so 
much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  so  out 
again  through  the  narrow  aperture  at  which  it 
entered.  A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very  likely 
to  be  overiooked  by  common  workmen,  who  are 
the  only  people  whiose  operations  on  stone  and 
wood  disclose  cavities  in  the  interior  of  such  sub- 
stances. In  the  case  of  toads,  snakes  and  lizards, 
that  occasionally  issue  from  stones  that  are 
broken  in  a  quarry,  or  in  sinking  wells,  and 
sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal  ^  the  bottom 
of  a  coal  mine,  the  evidence  is  never  perfect,  to 
show  that  the  reptiles  were  entirely  enclosed  m  a 
solid  rock :  no  examination  is  ever  made,  until 
the  reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  brealon^  of 
the  mass  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  ascertam,  without  carethlly  replacing 
every  fragment  (and  in  no  case,  that  i  have  seea 
reported,  baa  this  ever  been  done),  wfaethar  or 
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spring,  tbej  resort  to  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  depoeitiDg  their  eggs.  The 
tadpoles  are  bom  there,  acouire  gills,  and 
in  every  respect  resemble  Uiose  of  fiogs. 
The  common  toad  of  Europe  has  bc«n 
an  object  of  disgust,  and  even  horror,  in 
all  ages ;  and  numerous  &bles  have  been 
related  concerning  it.  It  has  been  accus- 
ed of  being  poisonous,  but  most  certainly 
is  fpulty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
uglmesB.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
prejudice,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
legs  are  sold  extensively  in  the  mariLcts 
of  Paris  for  those  of  froffs.— The  common 
toad  of  North  America  (B,  fnuticus)  sel- 
dom crawls  like  the  European  species, 
but  moves,  by  a  succession  of  short  leaps. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
Early  in  the  spring,  these  assemble  in 
great  numbers  in  ponds,  and  utter  a  long- 
continued,  thrilling  note,  &miliar  to  the  ears 
of  most  of  us.— The  tru^toadi  (h^)  belong 
to  a  different  genus,'  distinffuished  by  hav- 
ing a  mucous  tubercle  at  Uie  extremity  of 
each  toe,  by  means  of  which,  acting  as  a 
sucker,  th^  are  enabled  to  cling  to  the 
•  branches  of  trees,  or  to  a  perpendicular 
walL  There  are  several  species  m  the 
U.  States. 

Toad-Flat (anHrrMnurnhnariay  This 
plant  is  naturalized,  and  a  troublesome 
weed,  in  manv  parts  of  the  U.  States.  In 
its  general  habit,  it  is  not  ver^  unlike  the 
flax;  but  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
showy,  and  of  a  smgular  form,  the  corolla 
labiate,  and  provided  with  a  long  spur. 
In  the  ordinarv  state  of  the  plant,  the 
lira  of  the  coroUa  are  closed,  and,  if  forci- 
bly opened,  somewhat  resemble  the 
mouth  of  some  animal ;  hence  the  name 
of  snap-dragon  has  been  applied  to  plants 
of  this  genus.  It  grows  in  sandy  soil.  A 
singular  deviation  firom  the  ordinary 
strucmre  of  the  flower  sometimes  takes 
place  in  this  plant,  and  has  led  to  some 
discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology:  the 

not  thefe  was  any  liole  or  crevice  by  which  the 
animal  may  have  entered  the  cavity  from  which 
it  waa  extracted.  Without  previous  examina- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  communication.  In  the  case  of  rocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quar- 
ries, reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and 
fissures.  We  have  a  notorious  example  of  this 
kind  in  the  lizard  found  in  a  chalk-pit,  and 
brought  alive  to  the  late  doctor  Clarke.  In  the 
case,  also,  of  wells  and  coal-pits,  a  reptile  that 
had  fallen  down  the  well  or  shsLtt,  and  survived  its 
fan,  would  seek  its  natural  retreat  in  the  first 
hole  or  crevice  it  could  find ;  and  the  miner,  dis- 
lodgmg  it  from  this  cavity,  to  which  his  previous 
ftttention  had  not  been  called,  might,  in  ig- 
norance, conclude  that  the  animal  was  coeval 
with  the  stone  thm  which  he  had  extracted  it." 


corolla  then  assumes  a  regular  form,  and 
is  provided  with  five  radiating  spun,  in- 
stead of  one. 

ToAi^DO,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  Itafian 
mathematician,  astronomer  and  mete- 
orologist, bom  in  1719,  near  Vieenza, 
studi^  theology  at  Padua,  but  occupied 
himself  chieflpr  with  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and,  m  1763,  was  made  professor 
of  astronomy  and  meteorology  in  the  tmi- 
versity  of  Padua.  Through  his  mfluence, 
an  obeervatoiy  was  built  mere,  and  light- 
ning rods  were  erected  m  various  places. 
His  mathematical  text-books  are  distin- 
guished for  clearness  and  precision,  and 
have  been  introduced  into  manv  schools  in 
Italy.  His  Astronomical  and  Meteorologi- 
cal Journal  was  continued  firom  1773  till 
his  death,  and  his  essay  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Weather  upon  the  Chrowth  of  Plants, 
which  gained  the  prize  proposed  hv  the 
scientific  societv  otMontpellier  (177^),  is 
a  standard  wont.  He  publisheo  several 
other  esteemed  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Tobacco  {MeoHana  iabaeum).  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  tobacco  forms 
a  singular  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  man- 
kind; and  it  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment, that  the  discovery  in  America  of  a 
nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid 
taste  and  disagreeable  odor,  in  diort, 
whose  only  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  conditicNi  of  all  nations ;  that  it 
should  have  become  an  artiele  of  most 
extensive  commerce ;  and  that  its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  most  usefol  plants.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  tobacco 
was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  practice  of  smokinff  was  common 
to  almost  all  the  tribes ;  and  the^  pretend- 
ed to  cure  a  great  variety  of  diseases  by 
this  plant  Its  introduction  into  the 
eastern  continent  was  eveiy  where 
marked  with  ridiciile  and  persecution. 
The  book  written  against  it  by  Jam#  I 
is  well  known ;  but  a  hundred  others  of 
the  same  character  were  published  in 
various  langtiages.  Pope  Urban  VIII 
excommunicatMl  those  who  took  tobacco 
in  chtvches;  the  empress  Elizabeth  also 
prohibited  its  use  m  churches.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, an  ordinance  was  published, 
in  1689,  threatening  those  who  should 
plant  tobacco  with  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  The  grand-duke  of  Mos- 
cow and  the  king  of  Persia  forbade  its 
use  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the 
nose,  and  even  of  death.  At  present,  the 
aspect  of  afiBiire  is  so  much  changed,  that 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  mom, 
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of  those  of  other  parts  of  the  worid,  de- 
rive a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue 
from  tobacca  The  plant  is  glutinous, 
and  covered  with  a  very  short  down ;  the 
stem  upright,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
branching ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
oval-oblong,  and  entire  on  the  maigin; 
the  superior  ones  lanceolate ;  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle ;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  lon^,  inflated  towards 
the  summit,  and  dividmg  into  five  acute, 
angular,  spreading  lobes,  of  a  rose  color.  It 
was  originally  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.— Anoilier  species  (JV.  rusHca)  is  very 
common,  but  is  less  esteemed,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  short,  jrellowish-green 
corolla. — JV.  quadrwalvia  is  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  Missouri,  and  fiimishes 
tobacco  of  excellent  quality. — ^The  best 
Havana  cigars  are  made  from  the  leaves 
of  A*,  r^amda. — Other  species  of  tobacco 
are  found  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
One  has  been  discovered  in  China,  and 
another  in  New  Holland.  This  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  soEnnMR. 
This  popular  narcotic  is  probably  in  more 
extensive  use  than  any  other,  and  its  only 
rival  is  the  betel  of  the  Eket.  According 
to  Linnsus,  it  was  known  in  Europe 
from  1560,  when  seeds  of  it  were  sent 
firom  Portugal  to  Catharine  de*  Medici  by 
Nicot  (q.  v^  the  French  ambassador  in 
that  country,  from  whom  it  received  its 
botanical  name.  The  couunon  notion, 
that  the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was 
derived  from  its  havinf^  been  imported 
fit>m  Tobago,  is  now  umversally  admitted 
to  be  wiUiout  foundation.  Humboldt 
(Esaai  sw  la  ^oweUe  EsprniCj  second 
edition,  ill,  50)  has  shown  that  iobeuxo 
was  the  term  used  in  the  Haytian  lan- 
.  guage  to  designate  the  pipe  or  instrument 
employed  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the 
herb;  which  term,  havine  been  trans- 
ferred, by^e  Spaniards,  from  the  pipe 
to  the  herb  itself,  has  been  adoptea  oy 
ot^r  nations.  Tobacco  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  settlers,  who  returaed,  in  1586, 
from  the  colony  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  found  in  Vimnia sunder  the 
auspices  of  Raleigh.  Harriot  says  that 
the  Enji^lish,  during  the  time  they  were 
in  Virgmia,  and  after  their  return  home, 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  natives  (Hakluyt,  i,  75). 
Raleigh,  and  other  young  men  of  fashion, 
adopted  and  introduced  the  practice  into 
England ;  and  it  rapidly  spread  among  the 
English,  as  it  had  previously  done  among 
the  Portuguese,  Spaniards  and  French. 
During  the  reijgn  of  George  III,  the 
practice  of  smoking,  which  had  previously 


been  exceedingly  prevalent,  went  out  of 
fiishion,  and  was  nearly  superseded,  amonff 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  that  of 
snuff-taking.  Latteriy,  however,  smoking 
has  been  revived  in  diat  country.  The 
practice  of  smokins  has  become  so  gene- 
ral, especially  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
that  it  constitutes  a  daily  luxury  widi 
nearly  all  the  peasantry  of  those  countries, 
as  weU  as  with  the  more  indolent  and 
wealthy  classes  of  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  a  strong 
stimulant,  and,  taken  internally,  even  in 
small  doses,  it  proves  powerfully  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  oil  is  celebrated  for 
its  extreme  virulence,  and,  when  applied 
to  a  wound,  is  said,  by  Redi,  to  be  as  fatal 
as  the  poison  of  a  viper.  The  decoction, 
powder  and  smoke,  are  used  in  agriculture 
to  destroy  insects.  As  tobacco  is  cultivated 
for  the  leaves,  it  is  an  object  to  render  these 
as  large  and  as  numerous  as  possible,  and 
new,  n-esh  and  fertile  soil  tBpreferred.  It 
is  very  sensible  to  frost  The  plants  are 
raised  on  beds,  early  in  spring,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  four  leaves,  they  are 
planted  in  the  fields,  in  well  prepared 
earth,  about  three  feet  distant  every  way. 
Every  morning  and  evening,  the  plants 
require  to  be  looked  over,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  worm  which  sometimes  invades 
the  bud.  When  four  or  five  inches  high, 
they  are  moulded  up.  As  soon  as  they 
have  eight  or  nine  leaves,  and  are  rea^ 
to  put  forth  a  stalk,  the  top  is  nipped  on^ 
in  order  to  make  the  leaves  larger  and 
thicker.      After   this,   the    buds,  which 

rut  from  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  all 
ked ;  and  nota  day  is  suffered  to  pass 
without  examining  the  leaves,  to  destroy 
a  large  caterpillar  which  is  sometimes 
very  destructive  to  them.  When  they 
are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  known  by  the 
brittleness  of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut,  with 
a  knife,  close  to  the  ground ;  and,  after 
lyinff  some  time,  are  carried  to  the  diying 
shed,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up  by 
pairs,  upon  lines,  having  a  space  between, 
that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.  In 
this  state  they  remain,  to  sweat  and  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  strip- 
ped from  the  stalks,  and  made  into  small 
bundles,  tied  with  one  of  the  leaves. 
These  bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and 
covered  %vith  blankets.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  overheat  them ;  for  which  reason, 
the  heaps  are  laid  open  to  the  air  from 
time  to  time,  and  spread  abroad.  This 
operation  is  repeated  till  no  more  heat  ia 
perceived  in  tne  heaps,  and  the  tobacco 
is  then  stowed  in  casks  for  exportation. 
In  the  manufiu^ture  of  tobacco,  uie  leaves 
are  first  cleansed  of  any  earth,  dirt,  or 
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decayed  parts;  next,  tfaey  are  gentljr 
moistened  with  salt  and  water,  or  water 
In  which  salt,  along  with  other  ingredi- 
ents, has  been  dissolyed,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  fabricator.  This  liquor  is 
called  tobacco  aattce.  The  next  operation 
is  to  remove  the  midrib  of  the  leaf;  then 
the  leaves  are  mixed  together,  in  oider.to 
render  the  quality  of  whatever  may  be 
the  final  application,  equal;  next,  they 
are  cut  into  pieces,  vnth  a  fixed  knife, 
and  crisped  or  curled  before  a  fire.  The 
succeedmg  operation  is  to  spin  them  into 
cords,  or  twist  them  into  rolls,  by  windinf 
them,  with  a  kind  of  mill,  round  a  stick. 
These  operations  are  performed  by  the 
grower.  Afterwards,  tobacconists  cut  it 
mto  chafl*-]ike  shreds  for  smoking,  by  a 
machine  like  a  smiw-cutter,  form  it  into 
small  cords  for  chewing,  or  dry  and  grind 
it  for  snuff.  In  manufiicturing  snuff,  vari- 
ous matters  are  added  for  giving  it  an 
agreeable  scent ;  and  hence  the  numerous 
varieties  of  snufis.  The  three  principal 
sorts  are  called  Rappees,  Scotch,  or  Span- 
ish, and  Thirds.  The  first  is  only  gran- 
ulated ;  the  second  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder ;  and  the  third  is  the  siftings 
of  the  second  sort.  Tobacco  is  extemdve- 
ly  cultivated  in  France  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  in  the  Levant,  and  India ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  U.  States  is  con- 
sidered decidedly  superior  to  most  others, 
being  much  more  highly  flavored  than 
that  of  Europe.  Of  22,400/XX)  pounds 
of  unmanufiictured  tobacco  imported  into 
England  in  1829, 21,751,600  pounds  were 
firom  the  U.  States.  The  yearly  value  of 
the  tobacco  exported  firom  Ihis  country 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
tobacco  of  Cuba  va  preferred  for  smoking. 
ToBAOo ;  one  or  the  Caribbee  islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  firom 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  alK>ut  nine 
in  breadth ;  Ion.  60°  W  W. ;  lat  11*^  16' 
N.;  population,  322  whites,  1164  free 
people  of  color,  and  12,556  slaves.  The 
climate  of  Tobago  is  temperate,  the  heat 
being  allayed  by  the  sea  breezes ;  and  it 
lies  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes 
that  prove  so  fttal  to  the  other  West  In- 
dia islands.  The  suriace  is  unequal  and 
agreeably  diversified ;  and  its  north-west 
extremity  is  mountainous.  Its  soO  is  of 
different  kinds,  but,  in  general,  the  mould 
is  rich  and  black,  and  produces  whatever 
is  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  abundance  of  eprincs  upon  the  island 
contributes  to  its  healSifiilness,  and  its 
bays  and  creeks  are  very  commodious 
fyr  ahipping. 


ToBiT.  The  book  of  Tobit,  though 
rejected  as  apociyphal  by  the  Jews  and 
Protestants,  is  received  into  the  canon  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  some  remariLable  events  in  the 
life  of  Tobit  or  Tobias,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe 
of  Nephthali,  and  his  son,  of  the  same 
name.  John  thinks  it  was  written  in 
Greek,  about  200  or  150  B.  C.  Tobit, 
though  canaed  away  captive,  and  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight,  retained  his  trust 
in  God,  and  dtstinguisbed  himself  by  his 
active  benevolence  towards  his  country- 
men. Havinff  become  poor,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son  Tobias  to  Media  to 
collect  a  debt  there  due  him,  and  the 
angel  Raphael,  who  was  commijBsioned 
by  €rod  for  that  fmrpose,  served  him  as  a 
guide.  On  arriving  at  the  river  Ticris, 
3ie  youne  Tobias  was  attacked,  wnile 
bathmg,  by  a  large  fish,  which,  by  the 
direction  of  Raphael,  he  killed,  preserv- 
ingthe  heart,  liver  and  gall.  Reachin|^ 
Ecbatana,  they  found  there  a  relation  of 
Tobit,  whose  beautiful  daughter,  Sara, 
had  been  married  seven  times.  But  her 
seven  husbands  had  all  '  been  killed^ 
beftnre  consummating  the  marriage,  by  a 
devil,  who  loved  the  maid.  By  command 
of  the  angel,  Tobias  married  her,  and,  on 
goinff  into  her  chamber,  burned  the  heart 
and  fiver  of  the  fish  upon  the  a^es  of  the 
perfiime ;  and  when  the  evil  spirit  smelt 
the  smoke,  he  fled  into  the  titmost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  nim* 
Tobias  now  returned  to  his  father  with 
the  money  and  his  bride,  and  restored  hi» 
sight  by  anointing  his  eyes  .with  the 
gul  of  the  fish.  Tobit  died  at  Nineveh, 
at  the  ace  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  his 
son  Tobias  retired  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
lived  to  rejoice  over  the  fiill  of  Nineveh.  % 

Toboi.sk;  a  government  of  Anatic 
Russia,  comprising  the  western  part  of 
Siberia,  bounded  north  by  the  Frozen 
ocean,  east  by  Tomric,  south  by  Oren- 
burg, and  west  by  Perm  and  Archangel ; 
square miles,S56,000;  population,600,000. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Oby  and  its  branches, 
the  Irtisch,  Tobol,  &c.  (See  Stberia.) 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
city  of  Siberia,  is  on  the  Irtisch,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tobol;  1000  miles  east 
Iw  north  of  Moscow ;  lon.68*»  16^  E. ;  lat. 
58°  12^  N.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  upper 
and  lower  towns.  The  upper  town  nas 
an  elevated  situation,  and  forms  what  is 
properly  called  the  city.  It  contains  the 
residence  of  the  covemor,  the  tribunals, 
public  offices,  and  the  magazine  of  for- 
eign merchandise.  The  lower  town  is 
suDJect  to  inundation :  it  is  entirely  built 
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of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  conyent 
Tobolsk  contains  one  Lutheran  and  thir- 
teen Greek  churches,  and  two  convents. 
Connected  with  the  lower  town  is  a 
suburb  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  are  a 
quiet  and  industrious  race.  The  other 
residents  are  in  a  great  measure  descend- 
ants of  exiles  sent  here  for  their  crimes, 
or  for  offences  against  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, or  sometimes  on  the  mere 
caprice  of  despotism.  The  largest  col- 
ony ever  transported  hitlier  consisted  of 
Swedish  officers,  made  prisoners  at  the 
battle  of  Pultava,  in  1709,  many  of  whom 
were  well-educated  men.  Tobolsk  is  a 
great  thorouffhfare  for  the  trade  of  Sibe- 
ria; and  hither  are  brought  all  the  furs 
collected  as  tribute  to  the  govemmenL 
Tobolsk  is  an  archiepiscof^l  see,  and  has 
a  theatre  and  a  theological  seminary. 
Population,  25,000.  There  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
government  of  Tobolsk.  The  northern 
half  is  extremely  cold,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, and  even  the  heat  of  summer  is 
soon  interrupted  by  the  ic^  winds  fixmi 
the  sea.  The  wealth  of  this  region  con- 
sists of  furs,  fish  and  game.  The  rein- 
deer is  the  most  important  domestic 
animal  ThO'  southern  and  western  parts 
are  more  mild,  although  the  wintera  are 
severe,  and  have  a  fruitful  soil,  yielding 
com  and  flax  in  abundance,  and  furnish- 
ing rich  pastures  for  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Besides 
Russians,  there  are  numerousTartar  tribes, 
with  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  &c.  among  the 
inhabitants. 

TocAT,  or  ToKAT ;  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turicey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Sivas,  anciently 
a  ci^  of  Pontus,  called  Berisa;  Ion.  3^ 
30"  £. ;  lat.  39"  35^  N. ;  population,  100,000, 
chiefly  Turks.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
with  mountains,  which  afford  quarries  of 
marble,  and  is  well  supphed  with  water 
from  innumerable  springs.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  cadi,  a  waywode,  and 
an  affa.  The  Armenians  have  seven 
churches,  the  Greeks  one.  Tocat  may 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  an  eicten- 
aive  inland  trade  fix>m  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  caravans  from  Diarbekir 
arrive  in  eighteen  days,  from  Sinob  in 
six,  from  Bursa  in  twenty,  from  Smyrna 
in  twenty-seven,  and  proportiondly  less 
on  horseback  or  on  mules. 

Toga  (from  te^are,  to  cover);  the  gar- 
ment of  wool,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Ro- 
man citizens  wore  in  public.  Latterly,  it 
was  worn  almost  exclusively  by  the  mde 
sex.  Under  the  emperors,  the  toga  went 
out  of  fashion.    As  only  freebom  citizens 


were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga,  it  was . 
an  honorary  garment^  and  at  the  same 
time  distingUisned  the  Romans  from  other 
nations;  hence  gens  iogata  is  used  for 
Roman  people.  As  the  toga  was  worn 
only  in  peace  (the  warrior  wore  the  S€^ 
guM\  the  wora  toga  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  metaphor  for  peace,  or  peaceful 
citizens.  The  toga  was  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  passed  under  the  right 
arm,,  which  thus  remained  entirely  fl^e. 
From  the  breast  downwards  it  was  sewed 
together,  and,  as  the  Romans  had  no 
pockets,  the  hollow  called  sinu8^  in  front 
of  the  breast,  was  used  to  put  small  arti- 
cles in.  The  variety  in  the  color,  the 
fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the  ornaments 
attached  to  it,  indicated  the  rank  of  the 
citizen.  Generally  it  was  white  [toM 
oRhi),  Rich  persons  wore  wide  iogtty  me 
poor  narrow  ones.  Candidates  for  office 
wore  a  pure  white  toga.  (See  Ccaidi- 
d4sU,)  The  mourning  toga  was  black. 
Persons  prosecuted  at  law  wore  dirty,  or 
o'id,  or  gray,  or,  in  general,  unaghtly  ioga 
Tit 


was    ornamented 


{iog<t  » 

vrith  a  purple  stripe,  it  was  called  U^ 
praUxUu  Such  was  worn  by  aU  supenor 
magistrates  and  priests.  This  ornamented 
toga  was  also  worn  by  boys  and  girls,  the 
former  till  their  seventeenth,  the  latter 
till  their  fourteenth  year,  afler  which  the 
former  changed  it  for  the  ioga  vtrHiSy  i.  e. 
the  common  simple  white  toga,  which 
was  also  called  pura  and  Kbera,  (See 
also  SloUu)  The  iriumphatorea  wore  a 
toga  adorned  with  gold  and  purple  {toga 
pStOy  also  palmata).  Aid.  Manutius  has 
written  on  the  toga,  and  Seckendorf  has 
lately  treated  of  its  essential  form. 

ToGRtTL  Beg.  (See  Calwhy  vol.  ii,  p. 
412.) 

ToisE.    (See  /Vance,  vol.  v,  p.  205.) 

ToKAT ;  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Semplin,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Theis  and  Bodrog ;  Ion.  20°  57'  E.; 
lat  48^  lO'  N. ;  population,  2800.  This 
town  is  celebrated  tor  its  wine,  which  is  es- 
teemed the  best  of  the  wines  of  Hungary. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  country  around 
the  town  called  the  Subniontine  district, 
or  Hegyallya,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
extent  Trie  prime  Tokay,  or  Tokay 
Ausbruch,  as  it  is  termed,  is  prepared 
from  grapes,  gathered  one  by  one,  after 
having  become  dry  and  sweet,  like  rai- 
sins, whilst  han^g  on  the  vines.  A  great 
part  of  the  wme  sold  for  Tokay  is  pro- 
duced in  other  pans  of  Hunmrv.  (See 
Hungarian  Wint»^  vol.  vi,  p.  w2.) 

TdxoLT.    (See  TduHL) 

ToLAirn,  John,  was  bom  in  166D,  in 
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Inlandf  of  Catholic  parents.  He  dia- 
c^arded  the  Roman  faith  before  be  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  finished 
his  education  at  the  univereities  of  Glas- 

Kand  Edinburgh.  He  then  went  to 
land,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
some  dissenting  fiunilies,  who  enabled 
liim  to  pureue  his  studies  for  two  years 
more  at  Leyden.  Retuminff  to  England, 
he  began  the  work,  published  in  1696, 
under  the  title  of  Chnstianiw  not  Myste- 
rious, which  was  presented  by  the  gnmd  - 
jury  of  Middlesex.  To  withdraw  him- 
self from  obloquy,  he  visited  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  assailed  with  even 
greater  violence  than  in  England ;  and  the 
Irish  pariiament  not  only  voted  his  book 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general.  He  was  therefore  obli^  to 
quit  Ireland ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  published  a  life  of  Milton,  and 
a  treatise  entitled  Amyntor,  in  which  he 
assailed  the  authenticity  of  tlie  received 
canon  of  Scripture.  In  1699,  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Denzil  lord  HoUes,  and  in 
the  following  year,  an  edidon  of  Harring- 
ton's OceancL  In  1718,  appeared  his  wohl 
entitled  Abzorenuf,  or  Jewish,  Gentile, 
and  Mahometan  Cliristianity,  in  which 
he  stated  his  own  views  of  primitive 
Christianity.  This  was  foUovmi  (1720) 
by  a  Latin  tract,  called  PantheisHcim^ 
which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
atheism,  and  by  Tttradymnua^  in  four 
parts,  the  second  of  whick  on  the  exoteric 
and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  is 
deemed  one  of  his  most  learned  and  val- 
uable productions.  In  the  conclusion  of 
this  work,  he  professed  his  preference  of 
the  Christian  religion,  pure  and  unmixed, 
to  all  others.  He  died  in  1722,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  posthu- 
mous works  were  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo,  1726^  and  again  ui  1747, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
by  Des  Maizeaux. 

ToLKOo  (ancientlv  ToUtum)\  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  capital  of  a  prov- 
hice,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tagus  ; 
thir^-two  miles  south-west  of  Madrid  ; 
Ion.  4^"  ir  W. ;  hit.  39»  Sa'  N. ;  population, 
25,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  is  primate  of  Spain,  and  who  had 
formerly  a  revenue  of  $500,000 ;  but  it  was 
appropriated  to  the  public  in  1820.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  steep 
hill,  sunounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
the  environs  are  rocky  and  unproductive. 
It  contains  an  alcazar  or  Moorish  palace, 
now  an  hospital,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  twen- 
ty-five cbuiehea,  thiity-eight  convents  and 


monasteries,  and  fourteen  hospitals.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
houses  crowded.  Here  was  a  university, 
founded  in  1470,  suppressed  in  18K)7. 
The  manufiictures  connst  of  woollens, 
linens,  silk,  &c.  The  Toledo  sword- 
blades,  formerly  veiy  noted,  are  manu- 
fiictured  in  a  laige  building  on  the  Ta^s. 
The  secret  of  tempering  tnem  is  said  to 
have  l>een  recovered ;  and  they  fetch  a 
high  price.  Toledo  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Spain,  and  was  successively  the  peat 
of  government  under  the  Goths,  the 
Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile. 

ToLENTiivo ;  a  small  tovim  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  where  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  aeneral  Bona- 
parte and  tiie  papal  court,  Feb.  19,  1797. 
(See  Pxu»  VI.) 

Toleration,  in  politics ;  a  word  which 
indicates  the  misconcepticm  so  long  enter- 
tamed  respecting  the  right  of  politioftl  in- 
terference in  the  religious  t)e]ief  and 
worship  of  individuals.  Every  man  is  as 
much  entiUed  to  liberty  of  opinion  on  re- 
ligious subjects  as  on  any  other,  and  has 
a  right  to  adopt  any  mode  of  worship  that 
does  not  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
This  trutii,  plain  as  it  seems  to  a  reflect- 
ingmian  of  the  present  day,  is  one  which 
men  have  attamed,  as  they  have  many 
other  important  truths,  only  by  slow  de- 
grees and  Intter  experience ;  and,  in  fact, 
few  governments  act  fully  upon  this  prin- 
ciple even  now.  The  historian  finds  that 
intolerance  has  lieen  the  nr.ost  deadly  bane 
to  intellectual  progress.  (See  RmUMous 
Liberhf.)  It  is  remariuble  that  England, 
which  has  been  peculiariy  tolerant  to- 
wards dissenting  sects  as  far  as  concerned 
their  religious  exercises,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  excluded  them  from  many  civil 
rights.  No  dissenter  can  be  admitted, 
even  at  this  day,  into  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Touendaim    (See  LaUu-ToUendaL) 

ToLTECs.    (See  Mexico^ 

Tomato,  or  Love-Apple  [solamtm  ly- 
eopenicum).  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  potato  and  egg-plant. 
It  was  originally  brought  firom  South 
America,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  for  the  sake  of  its  lUrge, 
variously  shaped,  scarlet  or  orange  fitiit, 
which  many  esteem  a  great  luxuiy. 
These  are  used  in  sauces,  stewing,  and 
soups,  and,  when  Imiled  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  make  an  excellent  sauce 
for  nsh,  meat,  &c.  In  warmer  climates, 
they  possess  more  acidity  and  briskness, 
and. are  therefore  more  gratefiil  to  the 
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palate.  TleplaiitisatoDderheiiMoeoufl 
aiinuaL  of  rank  growth,  weak,  decum- 
bent, fetid,  giutinoua  and  downy:  the 
leaves  somewhat  reeemble  those  of  the 
potato,  but  the  flowers  are  yeliow,  and 
disposed  in  large  divided  bunches:  the 
fifiiu  is  pendulous,  shining,  and  very  orna- 
mental. The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
common  artick«  in  Italitan  cookery,  and 
its  use  is,  at  the  present  time,  rapidly 
increasing  in  England.  It  is  cultivat- 
ed to  considerable  extent  near  Lon- 
don, against  walls  and  artificial  banks, 
being  raised  on  a  hot-bed,  and  tran»> 
planted  like  other  tender  annuals.  With 
US|  it  is  particularly  cultivated  in  our 
southern  and  middle  states. 

Tomb  (finom  the  Greek  word  rv/r/Soc). 
This  term  includes  both  the  grave  ^nd 
the  monument  erected  over  it  In  many 
countries  of  antiquity,  it  was  customanr  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  coUect 
the  ashes  into  an  urn,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  a  tomb.  Among  the  Greeks,  these 
tombs  were  generally  constructed  outside 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  vrith  the  exception 
of  such  as  wece  raised  to  the  founders  of 
the  place  or  to  heroes.  In  Campania, 
several  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
have  been  diwovered,  containing  beauti- 
ful Grecian  vases  (improperly  calisd 
Etruscan),  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  formed 
two  coilections,  the  first  published  by 
D'Ancarville,  the  second  by  Tischbein. 
The  Campanian  tombs  were  formed  by 
an  enclosure  of  cut  stones,  and  covered 
with  asort  of  rooJof  flagstones,  shelving  on 
both  sides.  The  dead  oody  was  streu^ied 
on  the  ground,  the  feet  turned  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,'  and  the 
head  ranged  against  the  wall,  from  which 
were  suspended,  by  bronze  nails,  vases 
of  terra  cotta,  whilst  others  of  a  similar 
kind  were  disposed  around  the  body.  In 
the  plains  of  Etniiia  are  also  many  shal- 
k>w  sepulchral  grottoes  scooped  out  of 
the  living  rock.  These  cells  or  sepul- 
chres receive  the  daylight  only  through 
an  opening  placed  in  me  middle  of  the 
vaul^and  which  communicates  with  the 
superficies  of  the  mountain  or  rock.  The 
interior  is  often  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings. The  Romans  designated  by  tepui- 
emun  the  tomb  wherein  the  bodies  or 
the  ashes  of  the  defunct  were  deposited, 
also  the  majpiificent  monuments  (mauao- 
ka)y  sepulchral  arches,  destined  to  the 
great  and  the  rich.  Tombs  where  fune- 
ral rites  were  celebrated,  yet  without  de- 
positing the  body,  were  called  cmoUq}h8, 
FersoBs  of  high  rank  had  sometimes,  in 
their  palaces,  sepulchral  vaults,  where 
were  deposited,  in  different  urns,  the  ashes 


of  their  foreftthen.  Hie  pyramid  of 
Cestius,  at  Rome,  constructed  of  Parian 
marble,  and  which  contained  a  chamber 
ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings,  was 
the  tomb  of  an  individual  surnamod  Ces- 
tius, one  of  the  MepUmviri  epuUmet.  Af- 
ter the  decline  or  the  arts,  this  species 
of  arehitecUire  was  much  neglected,  the 
tombs  becoming  simply  masses  of  larse 
stones,  upon  which  were  engraved  rude 
effif;ies  of  tiie  deceased,  and  inscriptions 
staung  his  age  and  the  cireumstances  of 
his  dcSith,  &C.  Sometimes,  for  marble  or 
stone,  plates  of  copper  were  substituted, 
rarely  enamelled^  but  generally  engraved* 
The  dead  peraon  is  here  represented  as 
clad  in  the  nabit  commonly  worn  by  him 
•when  living;  his  hands  are  joined  as  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  and  two  ancels  are,  in 
most  instances,  placed  near  tne  cushion 
upon  which  his  nead  reposes,  to  indicate 
his  admission  into  heaven.  The-  revival  of 
art  brought  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tombs.  On  the  splendid  tomb  of 
Julius  II,  Michael  Anselo  exercised  his 
surpassinff  talent.  {See  Sarcwhagus  ; 
also  Le8  MonumenM  de  la  Mofmreku  Fnm- 
fftiaey  by  Montfiiucon ;  Les  AntiquiUs  Mp- 
UonaltSy  by  A.  L.  Millin  (5  vols.,  folio,  or  5 
voIs.,4to.);  S^indchral  Monuments  (3  vols^ 
folio),  &C.  &c 

ToMBECKBEE,  the  westcm  branch  of 
Mobile  river,  in  Alabama,  rises  in  the 
ridges  that  separate  its  waten  and  those 
of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state,  and  receives  some  of  its 
branches  fix>m  a  range  that  diverges  fi^m 
the  Tennessee  hills,  and  runs  south  along 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  receives  in 
its  progress  several  considerable  streams 
from  the  state  of  Misnssippi  on  the  west 
side.  It  meandere  through  the  Indian 
country  and  a  tract  purehued  by  French 
immigrants.  Eighty  miles  above  St  Ste- 
phens, it  receives  tne  Black  Warrior,  to 
which  place  small  sea  vessels  ascend.  In 
moderate  stages  of  the  water,  it  affords 
steam-boat  navigation  to  Tuscaloosa,  320 
miles  finom  Mobile.  The  lands  on  its 
banks  are  exceedingly  fertile.  ' 

ToMBUCTOo.    (See  Tunbudoo.) 

ToMCOD.    (See  Cod,) 

Tomsk  ;  a  government  of  Russia,  in 
Siberia,  bound^  north  by  Yeniseisk,  east 
by  Irkutsk,  south  by  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
west  by  Tobolsk;  population,  352,000; 
square  miles,  300,000.  (See  SSbericu) 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Tom,  540  miles  east  of  Tobolsk  ; 
Ion.  85°  21'  E. ;  lat.  56°  30^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, 12,000.  It  contains  five  churches 
and  two  convents,  is  extremely,  well  situ- 
ated for  commerce^  and  the  inhabitants 
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cany  <m  a  conndenble  trade.  It  liea  in 
the  road  from  the  towns  in  the  etiatem 
and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  on  the 
great  line  of  riyera  that  connect  Tobolsk 
with  the  Chinese  frontier;  so  that  all 
caravans  going  to  and  from  China  pass 
every  year  through  this  town,  besides  a 
caravan  or  two  going  from  the  country 
of  the  Calmucka  Tomsk  is  represented 
as  much  behind  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk  in 
civilization,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  intoxication. 

Tone  (Greek  rovof ,  from  reivw,  to  stretch 
or  expand),  in  painting;  a  term  used 
chiefly  in  coloring,  to  express  the  prevail- 
ing hue.  Thus  we  say  this  picture  is  of 
V.  Uuli  tenej  of  a  Iwdy  tone,  of  a  soft  tone, 
of  a  dear  tontj  &c.  To  heighten  the  tone 
of  a  work,  is  to  render  the  colors  more 
vivid,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  masses 
more  decided  and  the  figures  more  etri^ 
ing.  The  word  tone,  in  relation  to  chiaro- 
scuro, expresses  the  degree  of  brightness 
or  intenaty.  7\me  is  not  precisely  sy- 
nonymous with  tint;  the  latter  relating 
rather  to  the  mixture  of  colors,  and  tlie 
former  to  their  e^«cf. 

Tone,  Kky,  Scale,  System  of  Tones. 
Tone,  m  music,  siguifies  a  sound  consid- 
ered in  the  relations  of  height  or  depth ; 
also  each  particular  sound  in  our  musical 
system.  The  tone,  in  this  fundamental 
sense,  is  determined  by  tlie  greater  or  less 
cjuiclmees  of  a  uniform  series  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  sonorous  body.  Musical  tones 
difier  from  those  of  common  speech 
chiefly  by  being  more  prolonged,  so  as  to 
give  the  ear  a  more  decided  perception 
of  their  height,  formation,  and  relations 
to  each  other.  (For  the  production  and 
propagation  of  sounds,  m  general,  see 
^coutUcs.)  The  difference  of  one  tone 
fit>m  another,  in  respect  to  height  or 
depth,  forms  the  interval,  (q.  v.)  But  as 
music  deals  only  with  those  which  are 
capable  of  producing  harmony,  the 
whole  body  of  soiin<u  used  in  music 
has  been  brought  into  a  system,  which 
exhibits  their  cuflerent  height  and  depth, 
in  regular  order.  The  compass  of  tones 
is  not  indefinite,  because  the  ear  is  unable 
to  perceive  a  tone,  when  the  vibrations 
of  the  body  producing  the  sound  are 
either  excessively  quick  or  slow;  yet 
they  are  not  limited  to  a  definite  number. 
This  measured  aeries  of  tones  is  an  in- 
vention of  modem  times,  since  the  nature 
of  sounds  has  been  accurately  investi- 
gatedy  and  their  relations  settled  by  mu- 
sical instruments.  Man  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  a  state  but  little  removed  fiom 
this,  is  guided  only  by  his  feelings,  in  the 

vox.,  zii.  25 


production  of  tones,  and  knows  nothing 
of  a  regulated  arrangement;  hence  it 
is  so  difficult  to  adapt  the  songs  of  savages 
to  our  diatonic  system.  As  instruments 
do  not,  like  the  human  voice,  produce  all 
the  various  tones  without  particular  con- 
trivances, those  who  first  endeavored  to 
produce  a  certain  tune  by  means  of  in- 
struments, were  obliged  to  assign  to  them, 
as  it  were,  certain  tones,  and  arrange 
these  in  regular  order ;  strings  were  to  be 
tuned  in  a  certain  way,  for  producing 
certain  sounds ;  a  distinct  length  was  to  be 
given  to  them,  and  holes  were  to  be  made 
at  certain  distances  in  wind  instrumenta. 
The  relations  of  tones  first  perceived  by 
the  ear,  were  undoubtedly  those  which 
were  thus  fixed.  Thus  the  fable  says, 
that  Hermes  strunff  the  lyre  with  four 
strings,  and  tuned  them  in  the  proportion 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  octave ;  and,  prob- 
ably, these  tones  were  sufiicient  for  the 
simplest  accompaniment  of  the  voice. 
By  degrees  the  other  tones  of  the  octave 
wcrei^ded.  In  this  first  system,  which 
embraced  four  strings  or  tones,  were  com- 
prehended two  fourths,  formmg  the  two 
extreme  tones,  as  a  d  e  a :  the  lowest 
tone  was  called  A.  Hence  this  system, 
or  the  division  of  tones  accordmg  to 
fourths,  is  called  teirachord.  When  the 
tones  were  increased  in  number,  it  seems 
to  have  been  done  also  by  fourths ;  so  that, 
e.  g.  to  the  chord  d  the  fourth  g  was 
siven,  and  to  e  (descending)  the  foiuth  b. 
riovr  g  had  not  yet  its  pure  fourth ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  octave,  the 
same  was  taken  within  the  octave  firom 
g  downward :  this  received  the  fourth  f, 
and  thus  the  whole  octave  was  formed, 
or  a  series  of  tones,  extending  from  a 
fundamental  tone  to  its  octave,  which  is 
called  the  seaie.  The  scale  thus  formed 
consisted  of  the  tones 

ABCDEFGa 

which  had  the  proportions 

1     8    27    3     2    81    ^    1 

9  32  4  3  128  16  2' 
When  the  fourths  were  divided,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  into  smaller  intervals,  th ; 
genera  of  tones  originated,  viz.  1.  The 
enharmonic  (a.  v.);  2.  the  chromatic 
(q.  v.| ;  3.  the  diatonic,  in  which  whole 
and  naif  degrees  alone  appear.  The 
modem  diatonic  system  is  tiiat  division 
of  tones,  according  to  which  the  octave  is 
divided  into  seven  tones,  contf  sting  of  five 
entire  and  two  half  degrees  (also  called 
tones;  hence  tone  oflen  stands  for  the 
interval  of  a  whole  tone),  and  in  which 
we  never  proceed  by  smaller  diviaioDS 
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than  semitones,  nor  ever  by  two  succes- 
sive semitones.  Now,  as  the  ancients 
had  not  adopted  the  semitones  C4^,  djf^^  f  ff , 
^^,  into  then*  system,  and  the  scale  or  pro- 
gressive series  of  eight  tones  in  the  oc- 
tave (which,  ascending  from  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  designated  by  numbers, 
as  the  second,  third,  &c.),  was  probably 
as  follows : 

CDEFGAbBo, 
since  the  seventh  degree  had  a  double 
tone,  small  and  great  B  (the  latter  of 
which  was  afterwards  changed,  by  mis- 
take, into  H,  in  the  €rerman  notation), 
they  thus  adopted  two  chief  classes  or 
modes  of  sounds,  the  sharp  and  the  JlaL 
(These  terms  are  at  present  used  also  in 
another  sense,  as. will  appear. below.)  If 
on  the  double  B  the  higher  tone  (now  h) 
was  taken,  the  song  was  called  eantus 
dunu  ;  if  the  lower  one  was  taken,  the 
canitu8  moUia  wss  produced.  Now,  as 
everyone  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  octave 
may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  tone  or 


tonic  (q.  v.),  a|id  thus  the  semitooesof  the 
diatonic  system  may  assume  constantly 
a  different  situation,  seven  different  keys 
originate.  The  ancient  church  slngeniy 
who  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  octave,  were  enabled,  by 
sometimes  ascending  from  the  tonic  to 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  sometimes  from  the 
fifth  of  the  tonic  (the  dommani)  to  the 
eighth  and  twelfth,  to  obtain  a  dvpHcation 
of  their  modes,  viz.  tha  atdhenUc  and  the 
jAagtd,  If  each  tone  of  their  system  hail 
had  its  pure  fifth  and  fourth,  there  would 
have  been  in  the  whole  fourteen  keys,  viz. 
seven  authentic  and  seven  plagal;  but 
as  the  H  had  no  Mih^  and  the  F  no 
fourth,  the  former  could  only  be  plagal, 
the  latter  only  authentic;  hence  there 
were  but  twelve,  viz.  six  authentic  and  six 
plagal  keys  in  the  ancient  church  music. 
Eyery  one  of  these  ke^  also  called  tone* 
in  ecclesiastical  music,  had  its  proper 
Greek  name,  contained  in  the  following 
table:— 


5  Auth. 
^Plag. 
5  Auth. 
JPlag. 
5  Auth. 
^Plag. 
i  Auth. 
iPlag. 
;  Auth. 
Plag. 
;  Auth. 
I  Plag. 


e 

f 

a 

h 

AH 

c 

e 

jf 

1 

c 

% 

a 

d 

e 

a 

h 

e 

f 

h 

€ 

f 

s 

c 

e 

a 

G 

H 

c 

e 

There  yet  remain  a  number  of  choral  mel- 
odies m  these  keys.  According  to  the 
ancient  diatonic  system,  no  tone,  with  the 
exception  of  b,  could  be  enlarged.  The 
feeling  of  this  imperfection,  and  the  want 
of  transposition,  gave  rise  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  semitones  between  the  whole 
tones ;  hence  the  octave  was  divided  into 
twelve  degrees  or  semitones,  so  that,  with 
the  repetition  of  the  fundamental  tone,  it 
received  thirteen  degrees  and  strings.  I^ 
now,  to  every  string  of  the  instrument  its 
pure  third  (both  lesser  and  greater),  pure 
fourth  and  fifth  had  been  given,  many 
more  intermediate  tones  would  have  been 
produced,  and,  by  the  use  of  quarter- 
tones,  the  practice  of  music  would  have 
been  rendered  infinitely  difficult  The 
thirteen  tones  and  chords,  therefore,  were 
retained,  so  that  each  of  the  twelve  tones 
of  the  octave  may  be  made  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  sharp  or  flat  key,  yet 
not  jK>  that  all  the  interval  are  given  per- 


o   d 

1.  * 

d  e 

a  h 

e  f 

h  c 

li 
c    d 

d  e^ 
h  c 
f  g 


Doric 

Hypo-Doric 

Phrygian 

Hypo-Phrygian 

Lydian 

Hypo-Lydian 

Mixo-Lydian 

Hypomixo-Lydii 

iEolian 

Hypo-iEolian 

Ionian 

Hypo-Ionian 


fectly  pure,  but  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another  tone  is  made  a  little  sharper 
or  flatter.  This  is  called  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  system  of  tones.  In  Sulzei^ 
work  it  is  defined  as  a  small  deviation, 
iudiciously  made  from  perfect  conectness 
m  an  interval,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
usefiil  in  connexion  with  others.  He 
also  defines  it,  more  particularly,  as  the 
arrangement  of  a  whole  system  of  tones, 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  tones  lose  a 
little  of  their  perfection,  so  that  they  may 
serve  in  difterent  keys,  and  all  remain 
in  the  hishest  attainable  harmony.  The 
object  of  temperament  is  that  each  of  the 
twelve  tones  of  the  system  may  be  used 
as  a  fundamental  tone  in  the  flat  and 
sharp  keys,  without  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  strings,  that  the  octave  may  be 
perfect,  and  Uie  fifth  not  fall  much  shert 
of  being  peifect.  The  even  tempera- 
ment is  that  in  which  all  the  twelve  half- 
tones or  intervals  of  the  system  are  meas- 
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Qred  ^qnalH,  by  whleh,  consequeiitly,  sion  of  certain  einotioD&  This  point  h 
all  the  perfect  nfths  lose  something  of  connected  with  the  fact,  that  the  flat  and 
their  original  purity,  which  is  added  to  sharp  keys  are  not  entirely  equal  in  all 
the  foujths,  and  also  a  major  third  is  the  tones,  as  neither  the  thirds  nor  the 
tuned  as  much  too  high  as  the  others,  sixths  are  equal.  This  advantage  of  dif- 
Theuneyen  temperament  is  that  in  which  ference  of  the  scale  does  not  tue  place 
some  fifths  and  thirds  are  so  tuned  that  in  the  eyen  temperament,  in  whicn  the 
some  are  a  little  hijrher,  some  a  little  scales  of  C  major  and  A  minor  are  merely 
]6wer  than  perfect  The  chief  harmony,  repeated  in  the  other  tones.  The  follow- 
or  the  chief  concord,  of  a  tone  can  be  iiig  is  ayiew  of  all  the  scales  in  both  keys, 
twofold,  according  as  it  has  a  major  or  in  regard  to  which,  we  must  obserye, 
minor  third ;  and  this  is  called,  in  a  nar-  1.  that  in  the  sharp  key  the  same  tones 
rower  sense,  Jfcey,  or  mode^  viz.  in  the  first  are  played  as  well  ascending  as  descend- 
ease,  the  sharp  or  greater  third,  in  the  ing,  only  in  reversed  order;  but  in  the 
second,  the  flat  or  smaller  third.  Hence  flat  key  the  major  sixth  and  seventh  are 
there  are,  in  modem  music,  twenty-four  plaved  in  ascending ;  the  latter  in  order 
scalesor  keys* in  the  wider  sense  (genera  to  liave  a  leading  tone  (sharp  seventh), 
of  tones  capable  of  being  connected  in  a  the  former  to  avoid  the  unharmonic  pro- 
musical  composition,  in  relation  to  a  fiin-  ereasion  of  the  enlarged  second ;  where- 
damental  tone).  Each  flat  and  sharp  lore  more  agns  of  transposition  appear  in 
key  has  its  peculiar  character :  the  latter  the  ascending  series  ;  i,  that  both  scales 
serves  more  particularly  for  the  expres-  contain  an  octave  of  five  whole  and  two 
flion  of  gay  and ,  lively ;  the  former,  of  half-tones,  and  that  the  different  situation 
sofi  and  melancholy  feelings.  Uncivil-  of  the  latter  (which,  vrith  the  ancients, 
ized  nations  prefer  the  flat  keys.  Every  could  not  be  transposed  into  all  tones), 
scale  has,  also,  according  to  its  fundamen-  with  the  changes  thus  made  in  the  do- 
tal tone,  and  its  situation  and  relations  to  grees  of  pertectness,  produce  different 
the  whole  system,  its  peculiar  character,  shades  or  qualities  in  the  scales, 
so  as  to  be  particulariy  fit  for  the  expres- 

TabU  of  Ae  ScaUs  m  Betped  to  Unt  RdMms  ^  ttecr  7\met,  and  occarding  to  Amr 

Detignation, 

Major  or  Sharp  Keys. 

C  natund    C       D      E*    F     G      A      H»    Cf 

Gwith     1  sharp, GAH  CDE^FO 

D     «       9     «      D      E^F  G     A      H*fC      D 

A«       3     «      A      H^KJ  D     E*fF#K>     A 

E     «       4     «      E^F^  A     U    *^C    f^B     E 

H     «       5     «      U  ^C   ^B  E    i^r  i*0    ^A     H 

Fi8(P*^)  «t   «      *fF  ^G   *f A  H  *«:J   *fD    *?E   *fF 

Cis  C**)  7     «      ^C  I^D  ^E  **F   *fO  *f A   ^H   ^C 

6M§(0*f)8     «      *fG  *rA    **H  **C   ^D  *fE  *f*fF  *fO 

Dk  'IW*)  9     «      *n)  *fE^F  i^G   *fA  **H  *tW  *fD 

Sharp  Keys  with  Flats  at  the  Signature. 

F   with.  Iflat,     FG      AbH  C  D  E      F 

B      «      2«       bH      C      DbE  F  G  AbH 

Es  (Eb)  3     «       bE      F      G     bA  bH  C  D   bE 

ABlAb)  4     «       bA    bH      C     bD  bE  F  G   bA 

Dee(Db)5     «       bD    bE      F     bG  bA  bH  C    bD 

Ges(Gb)6     **       bG    bA    bH     bC  bD  bE  F    bG 

In    this   table  are  enumerated    sixteen  ments)  only  by  one  tone^  and  as  compoai- 

aharp  keys ;  but  as  cis  and  &«,  dia  and  tions  are  rarely  written  in  the  keys  of  cit, 

e«,  as  and  gtt,  res  and  Jis,  can  be  repre-  dis,  and  gis^  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

sentedon  most  mstruments  (keyed  instru-  of  playing  where  the  sharps  amount  to 

*  The  letter  H  is  used  in  German  music  instead  X  The  fundamental  tone  and  octave  have  but 

of  B.    (See  p.  990,  col.  i.)  one  sharp.                                        u.  .^  ^       .. 

t  This  scale  is  considered  as  the  model.  It  must  i  G  Kharp  has  a  doable  ^harp.  which  has  the 

be  observed  here  that  the  Italians  and  French  ex-  value  of  two  single  ones.    The  latter  is  true  also 

press  the  tones  contained  in  it  bv  the  syllables  ut  of  the  subsequent  scales. 
(or  do)fre,  mi,/tt,  9ol,  la,  ri.    (See  8oi/iggio.) 
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■eren  and  nine  (not  to  mention  other  objections),  generally  twelve  keyv  onlj  we 
enumerated. 


Tabk  of  Mnor  or  Flai  Keys. 


Anatural  m 

E    with  1  sharp | 

FiB(Fi*)  3    «       Jf-2  . 

I* 

5 


Cis 

a 

4 

u 

Gis 

tt 

5 

tt 

Die 

u 

6 

a 

A  natural 

E    with  1  sharp 

H 

u 

2 

tt 

Fis 

u 

3 

tt 

Cis 

u 

4 

u 

Gis 

«i 

5 

tf 

Dis 

u 

6 

« 

D    with  I  flai 

G 

u 

2 

M 
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u 

3 

« 

F 

u 
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tt 

B 

u 

5 

U 

Es 

u 

6 

U 

H 

a 

7 

tt 

Des 

a 

8 

tt 

Ges 

u 

9 

tt 

D    wrth  1  flat 

G 

u 

3 

tt 

C 

u 

3 

tt 

F 

u 

4 

tt 

B 

u 

5 

tt 

Es 

u 

6 

tt 

]I 

u 

7 

tt 

Des 

u 

8 

tt 

Ges 

u 

9 

tt 

A 
£ 
H 


G 
D 
A 

£ 
H 


*fG  **F 

*fD  i^C 

A  H 

£  W 

H  *K: 

^F  *fG 

*H)  *fD 

*fG  *fA 


F 
C 
G 
D 
A 
£ 
H 

C 
G 
D 
A 
£ 
H 


£ 
H 

*fF 


D 
A 
£ 
H 


A 
E 
H 


C  H 

G  W 

D  :»€ 

A  ^W5    W 

E  i^D    *fC 

H  ^A    ^fG 

*fF  *fE   **D 


*fD     *f£   *fF 


*fG    **F 

**A    **G 

D      E  i^F    :i>fG  A 

A     ri  *K:;    i^D  £ 
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In  these  also,  es  and  du,  cu  and  rif,  des 
and  cU^eea  and^,  are  generally  the  same 
as  the  sharp  ke3r8  of  these  tones.  In  Sul- 
zePs  work,  the  scales  are  also  brouffht  into 
the  following  view,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  sharpness  and  perfecmess,  from 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural 
transitions  from  one  fundamental  tone  to 
another  may  be  seen,  which  the  com- 
poser must  know,  in  order  to  find,  in  each 
case,  the  most  proper  tone  for  the  expres- 
sion of  each  musical  conception.  Among 
the  sharp  tones,  the  purest  are  C,  G,  D, 
F ;  C  is  the  purest,  G  less  so ;  A,  E,H,/E9, 
are  harsher ;  B,  ct9,  gis^  dis,  the  harshest. 
Among  the  flat  tones,  the  purest  are  A, 
JE^  H,  D ;  A  is  so  in  the  highest  den-ee ; 
/f 9  cisj  giif  dis  are  softer ;  C,  G,  F,  B, 
the  softest  He  adds,  that  the  purest 
tones  are  less  suitable  for  pathetic  expres- 
sion, but,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  sharp  and  flat  keys,  are 


useful  for  noisy,  warlike,  lively  and  gay  mu- 
sic. The  tones,  according  as  they  are  less 
pure,  are  more  suitable  tor  the  expresnon 
of  strong  or  mixed  feelings,  and  the  harsh- 
est and  softest  produce  the  most  powerful 
effect. — 7\me  is  used  also  to  express  die 
peculiarities  in  the  sound  of  different  in- 
struments, though  the  different  sounds 
may  have  the  same  place  in  the  system 
of  tones.  The  human  voice  has  the 
finest  and  most  expressive  tone;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  nearer  an  instrument 
approaches  to  this  tone,  the  more  perfect 
it  18.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
composer  to  know  the  peculiar  character 
of  each  instrument,  that  he  may  make  a 
proper  use  of  its  tones. 

ToNo,  or  TouNQ  (Chinese  for  copper) ; 
in  many  geographical  names,  as  7bi^> 
ehan  (Copper  mountain).  Tong  also  sig- 
nifies^ iu  Chinese,  east;  as  Tong-koUg 
(Eastern  palace). 
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ToHfUTABOo  (properly  Tonga;  taboo 
being  merely  an  epithet  signifying  sacredj, 
one  of  the  Friendly  idands,  about  sijcty 
miles  in  circuit,  was  first  discovered  by 
Tttsman,  who  called  it  JimsUrdam,  The 
productions  and  climate  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  Friendly  islands,  and 
the  Society  islands.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  Wesleyan  missionary  society  has 
established  a  miaaon  here,  and  many  of 
the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Cnris- 
tianity. 

ToNouK ;  an  or^an  found  in  most  an- 
imals, and  serving  m  many  as  the  organ 
of  taste  (q.  v.] ;  in  all  for  taking  in  f<X)d. 
We  are  not  justified  in  considering  the 
tonffue  as  an  orcan  of  taste  in  all  animate ; 
and  Blumenbach  thinks  that  it  serves  this 
purpose  in  very  few  genera  of  birds. — 
See  his  Manuud  of  Comparatioe  Anatomy, 
2d  EngK  edit  by  W.  Coulson  (London, 
1827).  The  human  tongue  is  a  soft, 
fleshy  viscus,  very  movable  in  every  di- 
recticHO,  situated  interiorly  in  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ 
of  taste.  It  is  composed  of  muscular 
fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous 
papm^t,  particularly  at  the  [wint  and  sides, 
the  rttt  maoomim  and  qndtrmis.  The 
use  of  this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swal- 
lowing, sucking  and  tasting. 

Tonic,  in  mumc;  the  first  or  fiinda- 
mental  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  m 
general,  the  fimdamental  and  key  note  of 
every  pieces;  The  fifth  note  (counted  up- 
wards) fix>m  the  tonic  is  the  dominant. 

Tomes,  in  medicine  (fit>m  r«yos, tension), 
are  medicines  siven  to  increase  the  tone 
of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  gen- 
eral :  such  are  vegetable  bitters,  also  stim- 
ulants, astringents,  &c 

ToNNAOE.  (For  the  mode  of  measur- 
inff,  see  iS^O 

ToNir^RE,  Mount  (in  German,  J^onnerv- 
ief]§f,  Thunder  mountain);  a  summit  of 
the  Voeges,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
ten  miles  firom  Worms.  It  is  about  2900 
foot  high ;  and  half  way  up  its  side  is  a 
village  called  Datmers/dd^  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle.  The  French  gave  the  name 
of  this  mountain  to  a  department  2700 

Tare  mik»  in  extent,  with  a  population 
130,000 ;  capital,  Mentz.  It  is  now 
divided  between  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

ToNi^utN ;  a  country  of  Ama,  bounded 
north  and  east  by  China,  south  by  Cochin- 
China, and  westbvLaos; about 350  miles 
in  length,  and  2S0  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
exten&ig  fiom  bt.  19°  to  23^  N.,  and 
25» 


from  Ion.  104  to  106  £.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  temperate.  The  rainy  season 
begins  about  April,  and  continues  till  Au- 
gust, and  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
year.  The  country,  lying  low  and  flat,  is 
firequently  overflowed  by  violent  raina^  so 
as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  harvest ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains  be  not  in 
sufficient  Quantity  to  nourish  the  rice,  a 
famine  is  tne  consequence.  The  princi- 
pal river  of  the  country  is  Song-ca  (Song- 
Koi).  Tonquin  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us :  it  is  a  viceroyalty  of  Cochin-China, 
both  which  countries  are  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  common  name  of^rmanu 
It  is  the  most  valuable  and  po|iulousjpart 
of  the  empire,  (See  Cochm-China,)  Rice 
is  almost  tne  only  grain  cultivated.  Other 
productions  are  potatoes  and  yams;  a  va- 
riety of  fruits,  mangoes,  lemons,  coco^ 
nuts,  and  ananas;  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
areca,  betel  net,  the  tea  plant,  &c.  Some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 
silk  ana  lacquered  ware.  The  chief  tovni, 
Kecho,  orCa<ihao,  on  the  Sonir-ca,  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  supposed,  by  Craw- 
furd,  to  contain  a  population  of  about 
150,000  souls:  twenty  miles  lower  is 
Hean,'  a  considerable  tovm;  and  fatty 
miles  below  Hean  is  Domes,  where  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  usually 
stopped,  and  were  rowed  to  Cacbao  in 
boats.  See  Crawfurd's  EmbaiwUt  Cb- 
ckm-Chma  and  Siam  (London,  1828),  and 
the  J^ovwUea  LOtrta  EdUumiu  (Paris, 
1821). 

Tonsure  (conma  dervialia^  A  shaved 
crown  has  been,  fix>m  time  unmemorial, 
one  of  the  honorary  distinciions  of  the 
priest  The  first  Christian  teachers,  how- 
ever, vrore  their  hair  like  other  men,  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the- 
heathen  priests.  Penitents  had  their  heads 
shaved,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  exam- 
ple, the  monks  did  the  same:  it  was  not 
until  the  s«th  centuiy,  that,  the  fashion  of 
shavins  the  bead,  with  many  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by 
the  secular  clergy.  A  diflference  was  then 
made  between  a  shaved  forehead,  which 
was  called  Umsrxre  of  tke  apostle  PauZ,  and 
a  shaved  crown,  called  tonsure  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  The  former  became  customary 
with  die  Greeks,  Britons  and  Irish,  the 
latter  in  the  Roman  church  and  the  coun- 
tries most  under  its  influence.  At  a 
council  held  at  Toledo,  in  633,  the  latter 
mode  was  fonnally  prescribed,  and  called 
conma  cUricaUs.  Since  that  time  the  Ro- 
man tonsure  has  remained  common  to 
the  clergy  tfnd  monks  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  fiimishes  a  means  to  distinguiflh 
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lie  higher  clergy  firom  the  lower,  as  Ae 
ezteat^of  the  tonsure  increases  with  the 
rank.  The  pope,  if  he  is  voung  enough 
to  have  hair,  which  is  seldoni  the  case, 
loses  nearly  all  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
head.  Many  religious  orders  (e.  g.  the 
FranciscaDs)  a&ow  only  a  narrow  suip  of 
hair  around  the  head  to  grow:  all  above 
and  below  is  shaved.  Shavinff  the  haur 
precedes  consecration :  it  is  perfonned  by 
the  bishop.  The  tonsure  qualifies  the 
subject  for  holding  a  simple  benefice,  and 
subjects  him  to  tt^  laws  rekting  to  eccle- 
siastics. The  clergy  of  the  Greek  church 
retain  tlio  old  custom. 

Tontines  ;  a  kind  of  life  annuity. 
When  the  credit  of  the  governments  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  17th  century,  was  continually 
sinking,  and  rich  men  would  not  loan 
tbem  money,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  an  Italian,  in- 
vented a  peculiar  species  of  life  annuities, 
called  after  him  tontines,  and  first  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  in  1653,  under 
Louis  XIV.  His  method  was  the  follow- 
ing : — A  certain  capital  was  loaned  by  a 
society,  generally,  at  the  usual  rate  of  in- 
terest This  interest  was  divided  equally 
among  the  members  of  equal  age ;  and 
among  those  of  unequal  Bgea  it  was  di- 
vided in  proportion  to  their  age.  This 
interest  was  paid  as  long  as  one  of  the 
aocie^  remained  alive ;  and  when  one  of 
the  members  died,  his  portion  of  the  in- 
bome  was  inherited  by  the  surviving  mem- 
cers,  so  that  the  last  survivor  enjoyed, 
during  his  life,  the  whole  income.  At  his 
death  the  interest  ceased,  and  the  bor- 
rower obtained  the  capital  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  tontine  contract,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  divided  into  nine 
classes:  L  those  fix>m  one  to  five  years 
old  received  three  per  cent ;  2.  from  five 
to  ten,  three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  3.  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  four  per  cent ;  4.  firom  fif- 
teen to  twenty,  four  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
5.  fit)m  twenty  to  twenty-five,  five  per 
cent ;  6.  firom  twenty-five  to  thirty,  nve 
and  a  half  per  ^cent. ;  7.  from  thirty  to 
forty,  six  per  cent ;  8.  firom  forty  to  fifty, 
six  and  a  half  per  cent ;  9.  fi'om  fifty  to 
sixty,  eighty,  ninety,  seven  per  cent  In 
this  way  the  whole  capital  paid  only  five 
per  cent ;  and  many  more  lenders  were 
found  to  take  part  in  tontines  than  in 
the  old  lifo  annuities,  in  which  five  per 
cent  was  paid  to  each  individual.  (See 
jSnntdties.) 

TooKE,  John  Home,  was  bom  in  West- 
minster, in  1736.  His  father  was  a  poul- 
terer, who  had  acquired  considerable 
properor.  John,  the  third  son,  was  edu- 
cated both   at  Westm'mster  and  Eton, 


whence  be  was  removed  to  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  In  1756,  he  had  en- 
tered himself  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but, 
at  the  reqaest  of  his  fiimil^,  he  consented 
to  be  ordained,  and  wsa  mducted  to  the 
cfaapelry  of  New  Br^itford,  which  his 
ftther  had  purchased  for  him.  Three 
years  afterwards,  he  accompanied,  as 
travelling  tutor,  the  son  of  Mr.  Ehves  of 
Berkshire,  in  a  tour  to  France.  On  his 
retiim,  he  took  a  warm  share  in  politics, 
in  behalf  of  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  a  second 
visit  to  Paris,  he  was  personallr  intro- 
duced. When  he  retumed  to  England, 
he  resumed  hn  clerical  functions,  and  ob- 
tained some  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  until 
the  retum  of  Wilkes  plun^ea  him  again 
into  politics.  He  vras  the  principal  found- 
er or  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  and,  in  1770  and  1771,  a  publio 
altercation  took  place  between  Messrs. 
WiUces  and  Home,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  former  to  render  the 
society  instrumental  to  the  dischaive  of 
his  private  debts.  It  was  through  his 
means  that  two  printers  of  the  newspa- 
pers were,  in  1771,  induced  to  violate  the 
orders  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  pub- 
lishing their  debates,  which  brought  on 
thoee  proceedings  which  terminate  in  a 
defeat  of  the  house,  and  the  unopposed 
practice  of  such  publication  ever  since. 
The  same  year  also  vnmessed  his  contest* 
with  JuniuS)  in  which,  in  the  general 
opinion,  he  came  ofif  victor.  In  1/73,  he 
resigned  his  clerical  gown,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  retirement,  with  a  view  to  study 
for  the  bar ;  and  it  was  by  affording  legal 
.  advice  to  Mr.  Tooke  of  Farley,  in  his  op- 
position to  an  enclosure  bill,  and  defeating 
the  same  by  a  boldness  of  stratagem  pe- 
culiarly in  character,  that  he  acquired  the 
good  will,  and  ultimately  riiared  in  the 
fortune,  of  that  sentleman.  He  was  a 
warm  opponent  of  the  American  war,  and 
vras  prosecuted  for  sedition,  for  the  word- 
ing of  a  resolution,  by  which  the  Consti- 
tutk>nal  Society  voted  £100  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  the  Americans  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  For  this  ob- 
noxious paragraph  he  was  tried  at  Gruild- 
hall,  in  177^  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
fended himself  with  his  characteristic 
spirit  and  acuteness,  but  was  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200. 
In  1779,  aner  having  fiillv  prepared  for 
the  bar,  he  applied  for  afhniseion  to  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  re- 
fused, on  the  sround  that  he  was  still  a 
priest,  and  ineliflible—a  decision  which 
destroyed  all  his  future  vievra  in  thiei  pro- 
fession.   In  1780,  he  published  a  keen  ra- 
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view  of  lord  North's  administration ,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Facts,  and  in  178B2,  a 
Letter  on  Parliamentaiy  Reform,  with  a 
Sketch  of  a  Plan,  which  did  not  embrace 
the  principle  of  universal  suffirage.  About 
this  time,  be  became  the  avowed  friend 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  &Yorable  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  a  vehement  oppo- 
nent to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with 
lord  North*  In  1786,  he  i^ipeared  in  a 
character  more  important  to  his  lasting 
reputation  than  that  of  a  subordinate 
politician,  by  the  publication  of  an  octavo 
volume,  entitled  Epea  PteroerUcLf  or  the 
Diversions  of  Puriey,  which  he  after- 
wards extended  to  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  celebrated  work  contains  those  ideas 
concerning  srammar,  and  the  formation 
of  words,  or  which  the  germ  had  ap- 
peared in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some 
years  before.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
I>rominentwas  the  derivation  of  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  from  verbs  and 
nouns,  and,  in  consequence,  assigning 
them  a  determinate  meaning,  often  di^r- 
ent  from  that  which  had  been  arbitrarily 
given  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  lan- 
guaffe  and  lo^cal  acuteness  which  he 
dispmyed  in  this  performance,  raised  him 
to  a  Ugh  rank  as  a  philol<Mrist  In  1788, 
he  published  Two  Pair  of^Portraits,  the 
figures  in  which  were  the  two  Pitts  and 
the  two  Foxes,  of  the  post  and  present 

rsration,  the  preference  being  given  to 
Pitts.  In  1790,  he  ofiered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood,  when  he 
distinguished  himself  bv  a  strong  vein  of 
humor,  in  his  daily  adoresses  to  the  pop- 
ulace; and,  although  he  fiiiled,  he  re- 
ceived one  thousand  seven  hundred  votes, 
without  solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the 
year  1794,  he  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  founded  on  the  presumed  objects 
of  the  correqpondinj^  societies  to  over- 
throw the  constitution.  His  trial,  with 
that  of  the  other  parties  accused  at  the 
same  time,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  historical  annals  of  a  period  rendered 
so  remari^able  by  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  French  revolution.  The 
trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  although  made  inter- 
esting by  the  ease,  self-possession  and 
acuteness  displayed  by  the  accused,  was 
deprived  of  much  political  importsnce  by 
the  previous  acquittal  of  Haray  insuring 
his  own.  From  this  time,  however,  he 
was  more  cautious  in  his  company,  and 
seems  to  have  declined  the  visits  of  per- 
sons of  violoit  characters  and  principles 
at  WimUedoD.    After  the  death  of  Mr. 


Tooke  of  Puriey,  he  had  taken  his  i 
in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion  < 
his  fortune.  In  1796^  he  again  offered 
himself  for  Westminster,  and  failed ;  and 
in  1801,  he  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Sarum, 
on  the  nomination  of  lord  Camelford. 
His  parliamentaiy  career  was  ndtber  long 
-nor  distinguisbed ;  but  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude him,  on  the  ground  of  ordination, 
was  turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  who  substituting  a  bill  to  deter- 
mine the  future  ineligibility  of  persons  in 
that  predicament,  the  political  fifo  of  Mr. 
Tooke  closed  with  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament in  1802.  In  1805,  he  published  a 
second  part  of  the  Diversions  of  Puriey, 
which  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  etymology, 
and  adjectives  and  participles,  and  tiieir 
formation;  but  also  abounded,  like  the 
fom>er,  with  various  satirical  strictures  on 
literary  chtiracters  of  note.  He  died  at 
Wimbledon,  in  1812,  in  his  seventy-sev- 
enth  year.  His  latter  days  were  cheered 
by  easy  circumstances,  and  the  attention 
of  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  amused  with 
his  conversation,  which  was  singularly 
I>leasant  and  lively,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  often  make  his  guests  ob- 
jects of  his  satire,  which  he  would  cover 
with  the  most  imperturbable  countenance. 
At  the  same  time  his  manners  were  pol- 
ished. He  manifested  a  libertinism,  in  his 
habits  and  discourse,  very  unbecoming 
his  profession.  As  a  scholar,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  learning;  but  his 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  was 
more  considerable  than  of  Greek  and 
Latin:  his  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic 
was  very  extensive.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  left  natural  children,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  his  property. 

Tooth.    (See  Tteth.) 

Top  ;  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the 
lower  mast  head,  fipom  which  it  pro|ects 
on  all  sides  like  a  scaffold.  The  prmci- 
pal  intention  of  the  top  is  to  extend  the 
top-mast  shrouds  so  as  to  form  a  peater 
an^le  with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  latter.  The  top  is 
also  very  convenient  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  extendiiig  the  small 
sails,  and  for  nxlng  and  repairing  the  rig- 
^ng  and  machinery  with  greater  expedi- 
tion. In  ships  of  war,  the  tops  are  fur- 
nished with  swivels,  musketry,  and  other 
fire-arms,  and  are  guarded  vrith  a  fonce 
of  hammocks  in  time  of  action.  Finally, 
the  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for  looking 
out  either  in  the  day  or  ni^t. 

Top-Mast;  the  second  divimon  of  a 
or  that  part  next  above  the  tower 
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mast — T\ipii^anani-nta8i ;  ihe  mftBt  next 
above  the  top-mast,  and  is  generaily  the 
uppermost  mast — Topsails;  large  sails 
extending  across  the  top-masts. — Thp' 
gaUant-saiU  are  extended  above  the  top- 
sail yards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top- 
sails are  extended  above  the  lower  yards. 
(See  the  article  Shyf.) 

Topaz  ;  a  gem  m  jewehy,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  species  in  mineralo- 
gy Its  crystals  are  short  prisms,  termi- 
nated at  one  or  both  extremities  b^  a  great 
number  of  facets,  the  primary  form  be- 
ing a  ri^lii  rliombic  prism  of  124°  22'.  It 
eleaves  with  readiness  at  right  andes  to 
the  prismatic  axis,  but  with  considerable 
difficulty  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of 
the  primary  form ;  fracture  more  or  less 
perfectly  small  conchoidal,  or  uneven; 
the  lateral  &cee  are  deeply  striated  ver- 
tically, while  the  terminal  planes  are 
smooth  and  brilliant*;  lustre  vitreous; 
color  white,  yellow,  green,  blue ;  the  shades 
are  generally  pale ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent; hardness  intermediate  between 
quartz  and  corundum;  specific  gravity 
3.49.  It  also  occurs  massive,  the  compo- 
sition being  eranular,  and  the  individuals 
varying  much  in  size.  There  occurs,  al- 
so, a  columnar  composition,  in  which  the 
individuals  iore  thin,  long  and  parallel,  and 
their  faT^s  of  composition  longitudinally 
streaked.  Two  varieties  of  to{)az  have, 
without  sufficient  reason,  been  treated  as 
fbrming  separate  species,  viz.  pyrophysa^ 
lite  and  pycmte.  The  first  oi  these  oc- 
curd,  in  large  individuals,  of  a  pale,  green- 
ish-gray color,  and  faint  translucency, 
imbedded,  in  round  masses,  in  a  granite 
composed  of  white  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica,  at  Fahlun  and  Finbo  m  Sweden. 
The  pycnite  (schorlite]  consists  of  thin  and 
straight  columnar  particles  of  composition, 
forming  masses  of  considerable  size,  in  a 
rock  composed  of  quartz  and  mica,at  Alten- 
berg  in  Saxony,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  But  these  varieties  are 
united  with  common  topaz  by  transitions, 
which  render  their  distinction  often  im- 
possible. Topaz  consists,  according  to 
Berzelius,  of 

Topaz.  Pyrophynlite.  Pycnite. 
Alumine,   .  .  57.45  .  .  57.74  .  .  51.00 

SUex, 34.24  .  .  SiJ36  .  .  38.43 

Fluoric  acid,     7.75  .  .    7.77  .  .    8.84 

In  a  strong  heat,  the  faces  of  czystalliza- 
tion,  but  not  those  of  cleavaee,  are  cov- 
ered with  small  blisters,  whidi,  however, 
immediately  crack.  With  borax  it  melts 
slowly  into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  pow- 
der eokm  the  tincture  of  viotets  greeo. 


Those  crystals  which  possess  dififerent 
faces  of  crratallization  on  opposite  ends, 
acquire  dinerent  kinds  of  electricity,  on 
being  heated ;  by  friction  it  acquires  posi- 
tive electricity.  Topaz  entinns  into  tho 
com}>osition  of  several  granitic  rocks; 
thus  it  forms,  with  quartz  and  tourmaline, 
the  topaz-rock  of  Saxopy,  and  is  found 
erystauized  in  its  dnisy  cavities.  It  oc- 
curs, also,  in  irregular  beds,  either  with 
quartz  and  mica;  like  the  variety  called 
pycnUe,  or  it  is  found  in  veins  and  beds 
m  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate  and  por- 
phyrv,  along  with  tin  ore,  wolfram,  fluor, 
Deryf,  quartz,  &c  It  is  met  with,  besides 
in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  along 
with  other  gems.  Among  the  varieties 
of  topaz,  employed  in  iewelry,  are  the 
following,  which  depend  upon  their  col- 
ors :  1.  akoriegs,  or  white  topaz  (called  no' 
va  rnxna) ;  its  localities  are  New  HoDand, 
Brazil,  and  the  Ural  mountains,  and  it 
commonly  occurs  in  rolled  pebbles;  2. 
blue  topaZf  or  Oriental  aqua^marine ;  it 
comes  from  Siberia,  and,  of  late,^ha8  been 
found  in  Brazil;  3.  strauhveUow  topaZf 
found  in  the  Urals,  and  at  Mucla  in  Asua 
Minor;  4.  wint-ydLow  topaz,  found  in 
Saxony;  5.  hroionish-ydlow  topaz,  from 
Brazil;  6.  pinh-cohrtd  topaz,  which  is 
produced  by  heating,  in  a  sand  bath,  to  a 
moderate  decree,  the  deep-yellow  Bra- 
zilian crystals.  The  topaz  is  now  too 
abundant  in  nature  to  command  the  ex- 
travagant prices  of  some  other  ffems ;  fbr 
it  is  not  only  afforded  plentifully  in 
Brazil,  but  it  is  found  also  in  the^  tin 
mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Cornwall ; 
also  at  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
pieces  of  very  extraordinary  dimenaons 
have  been  found  possessed  of  very  rich 
brownish  tints.  The  mountains  of*^  Altai 
and  the  Urals  produce  an  immense  quan- 
tity, in  like  manner,  of  this  gem;  and 
large  bags  of  pebbles  and  loose  crystals  are 
frequently  brought  from  Brazil  and  New 
Holland.  The  U.  States  have  as  yet  fur- 
nished but  a  sin§^le  locality  of  topaz :  it 
exists  at  Munroe  in  Connecticut,  and  oc- 
curs in  a  vein  about  one  foot  vride,  ac- 
companied by  fluor,  mica  and  quartz. 
The  vein  traverses  gneiss.  It  occurs  both 
crystallized  and  massive;  but  the  crystals 
are  rarely  transparent.  Th^  vary  in  size 
fh>m  many  pounds  weight  down  to  that 
of  a  few  grains.  Their  prevailing  color 
is  white. 

TopHET,  or  Hinnom;  a  valley  near 
Jerusalem,  called,  also,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Gehenna  (TeewaV  by  corruption 
from  the  Hebrew  Oe  (valley),  and  Hinnom. 
It  was  infiunous  as  tne  spot  in  which  the 
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Jews  passed  their  chlldreii  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  god  of  the  Ammonites. 
The  Dame  TopM  is  from  the  Hebrew 
word  for  cKnuit,  because  a  drum  was  used 
to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victims.  The 
Ta]ley  was  watered  by  the  brooks  Kedron 
and  Siloam,  and,  being  a  fertile  and  agree- 
able spot,  was  at  one  time  occupied  with 
gardens,  whence  the  propriety  of  Mil- 
ton's expression : 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence. 
And  black  Gehenna  called. 

It  was,  at  a  later  period,  shunned  as  un- 
clean, by  the  Jews,  and  made  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  filth  of  the  city.  The  Acel- 
dama (q.  V.)  was  i^oining  it.  The  Ge- 
henna of  the  New  Testament  is  rendered 
htU  in  the  English  version ;  and  with  the 
Mohammedans  it  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  circles  of.  the  fiery  pit 

Topical,  in  medicine  ffirom  rovos,  place), 
is  used  of  remedies  appilied  externally  to 
the  suffering  part,  and  intended  to  have 
an  effect  there  only,  such  as  ointments, 
cataplasms,  &c. 

Topics.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 
man teachers  of  rhetoric  designated  by 
this  word  (derived  finom  roiro$,  place,  pas- 
sa^)  a  systematic  representation  of  cer- 
tain general  notions  and  propositik>nB, 
which,  as  they  thought,  might  be  advan- 
tageously used,  by  pubUc  shakers,  in  the 
selection  and  invention  of  arguments. 
They  distinguished  the  loci  areuTnerUo- 
rum  (sources  of  proofil  and  theloct  com- 
munes (common  places).  Under  the  first, 
thejr  comprised  general  notions,  firom 
which  the  orator  might  deduce  proofs  by 
comparing  with  them  the  case  in  question, 
e.  g.  the  similar,  the  disnmilar,  the  op- 
posite, cause  and  efiect,  genus  and  spe- 
cies, &c.  Common  places  were  general 
propositions,  formed  by  transferring  the 
proofi,  which  were  deduced  fix>m  the  loci 
argtimerUorum,  and  applicable  only  to  the 
special  case,  again  to  the  genus.  Such  a 
common  place,  in  the  forensic  discourses 
of  the  ancientSj  was  the  position.  All  legal 
causes  are  so  nur  of  equal  importance  as 
the  question  is,  What  is  just  and  right  ? 
Compare  Aristotle's  Khdicric  {hb.  i*  par- 
ticularly chap.  2,  3);  the  author  of  the 
rhetorical  work  M  Herenmum  (1st,  2d, 
3d  book);  Cicero  De  hwenJtiant  (lib.  i, 
chap.  6—15 ;  chap.  24 — 52 ;  and  lib.  ik) ; 
Cicero's  Topica  and  PartUionea  Onrfprus 
(chan.  l,2,d,d— 15);  alsoDe  Oratart  (lib. 
ii,  chap.  30  et  seq.);  Quintilian's  work 
htgtUuHones  OnUoruB  (lib.  v.).  The  an- 
cients applied  topics  exclusively  to  politi* 
cal  and  K>renaic  oratoiy ;  but  some  mod« 


ems,  especially  Germans,  have  employed 
them  for  pulpit  oratory,  and  call  them,  in 
this  case,  nomeUHc  toptes.  Thev  used  top- 
ics and  iopckjgy  also  to  siffnify  a  theory 
of  the  principles  which  Uie  theologian 
should  rollow,  in  selecting  and  applying 
the  various  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove 
important  doctrines,  or  to  judge  of  those 
which  are  generally  used  for  tins  pur- 
pose. 

TopoGBAPHT  ^firom  T&noiy  place,  and 
rp«^w,  I  write) ;  the  accurate  description 
of  a  country,  place,  &c.,  going  into  details 
into  which  geography  does  not  enter. 
Rivers,  rivulets,  mountains,  hills,  forests, 
rocks,  roads,  particulariy  inhabited  places, 
bridges,  &C.,  are  proper  subjects  for  to- 
pography. Topog^phical  maps  are  such 
as  treat  of  all  these  subjects,  and  even 
show  the  variety  of  soils,  &c  The  angle 
of  declination  of  elevated  plains,  moun- 
tains, ^c,  forms  a  particularly  important 
subject  of  topo^phical  surveys.  Leh- 
mann  (q.  v.)  has  invented  a  very  exceUent 
mode  of  preparing  topographical  maps. 

ToRA  (Hebrew,  the  law)  signifies  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  the  written 
law  of  the  Hebrews  is  contained.  (See 
Hdrew  lAtendure.)  In  the  synagogtfes, 
tora  is  used  for  the  parchment  roll  which 
contains  these  five  books,  andfinm  which 
portions  are  read  or  sun{^  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  tora  is  contradistmguished  to  the 
cabala  (q.  v.),  or  oral  law,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud,  (q.  v.) 

Torbat;  a  bay  in  the  English  channel, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  a 
celebrated  rendezvous  for  the  English 
navy.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  corn- 
puss,  and  is  secure  against  westeriy  winds ;. 
out  a  south  or  south-east  wind  sometimes 
forces  ships  out  to  sea.  Lon.  3^  28^  W. ; 
lat.  50°  26'  N. ;  five  miles  nortii-east  of 
Dartmouth. 

Torch-Dahce.  Dancing  and  music 
were,  even  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
essential  to  a  well-ordered  festival;  and 
tiiey  were  especially  important  at  wed- 
ding feasts,  which  ended  by  conducting 
the  nride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
when  a  youth,  who  personated  Hymen, 
preceded  them  with  the  wedding  torch, 
and  hymns  were  sung  in  honor  of  the 
god.  The  Romans,  who  had  borrowed 
this  ceremony  from  the  Greeks,  mingled 
with  it  their  Fescennine  games.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  torch- 
dance,  which  was  introduced  by  Constan- 
tine  at  his  court,  afler  it  was  transferred 
fh>m  Rome  to  Byzantium.  It  was  known 
to  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  fourth 
centuiy,  as  a  court  and  ceremonial  dancer 
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In  later  times,  it  was  connected  with  the 
tournaments,  with  which  eroperorB  and 
kings  celebrated  their  marriages.  At  the 
tournaments  given  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
the  successful  knight  danced  alone,  with 
the  lady  ^o  presented  him  with  the  re- 
ward of  victoiy,  by  the  light  of  torches, 
which  were  borne  before  and  after  them. 
After  tournaments  ceased  to  be  celebrated, 
the  torch-dance  was  revived  as  a  relic  of 
the  chivalric  ages ;  and  it  is  used,  in  our 
tunes,  at  the  marriages  of  royal  person- 
ages, when  it  is  performed  with  great 
splendor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wed- 
ding, when  the  married  pair  are  conduct- 
ed to  theur  apartment. 

Torch-Race.   (&ee  LcmoMuiqihoru) 

ToEEUTics  (from  the  Greek  rofnniatf 
the  art  of  making  work  in  relief)  is  some- 
times used  in  a  narrower  sense,  sometimes 
in  a  wider.  Emesti,  in  his  ArduBologia 
UUrmria  (5th  chap.),  treats  it  as  almost 
equivalent  to  plastics  (q.  v.)  in  ffeneral. 
He  says  the  Greeks  call  npntov  and  yXvitrw 
that  whicn  is  worked  by  the  chiseL 
Wlnckelmann,  on  the  other  hand)  says 
toreutics  signified  the  art  of  making  raised 
work  in  sihrer  and  bronze,  while  raised 
wllrk  in  gems  was  caUed  imyXv^y.  Esch- 
enburg  and  Heyne  undefstaad  br  it 
castings;  and,  according  to  SchneiderVi 
Greek  Lexicon,  t«#»M  and  npw^  were 
applied  only  to  raised  work  in  metal,  too- 
duced  by  casting,  not  by  engraving.  The 
later  Greeks,  as  Pausanias,  apphed  the 
term  also  to  entire  figures,  rliny  un- 
derstood by  ioretiUce^  statuary  in  bronze 
in  general.  Veltheim  and  others  have 
considered  the  term  as  used,  also,  to 
ezprew  the  finishing  of  casts  by  the 
chiseL 

ToRGAU,  an  important  fortress  on  the 
Elbe,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg, 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  till  1815.  It  has 
4000  inhabitants  and  700  houses.  Tomu 
has  sufiered  much  in  various  wars.  iMre 
Luther  and  his  fiiends  wrote  his  Articles 
of  Torgau,  the  foundation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  ;  and  the  Book  of  Torgau, 
against  Crypto-Calvinists,  was  signed  here 
by  more  than  eight  thousand  clergvmen. 

Tornea;  a  town  of  Finland,  belong- 
ing, since  1809,  to  Russia,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river  Tomea,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  north  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  Ion.  24°  6^  E. ;  lat  66^  51'  N. ; 
population,  666.  It  is  a  central  place  for 
the  imports  and  expons  of  a  wild  and 
thinly  peopled  country.  The  climate  is 
less  severe  than  might  be  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.    In  Jifne,  the  sun  is  visi- 


ble above  the  horizon  at  midnight.  In 
1736  and  1737,  Tomea  was  visited  by 
Maupertuis  and  other  French  soocmb,  in 
company  with  the  Swedish  astronomer 
Celsius,  to  make  observations  to  ascertain 
the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 

Torpedo;  a  machine  invented  by 
Robert  Fulton,  and  intended  to  blow  up 
the  largest  ships.  The  principal  part  fk 
the  apparatus  is  a  copper  box,  enclosing  a 
certain  (quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  pre- 
pared with  a  spring  which  sets  fire  to  the 
powder.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  cork, 
or  some  light  substance.  It  was  intended 
to  be  placed  under  the  keel  of  the  ve«el 
to  be  destroyed,  by  means  of  a  harpoon 
directed  against  the  side. 

Torpedo  ;  a  well-known  electrical  fish. 
(See  ,^ppendix,  end  of  tliis  volume.) , 

Torpid  State  of  An ik als.  (See  Dor- 
mant State.) 

ToRquEMAOA.    (See  Injuintion.) 

Torre  (in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, tower^  appears  in  many  geographi- 
cal and  family  names. 

Torre  del  Greco  ;  a  town  in  Naples, 
five  miles  south-east  of  Capua,  nine  east- 
south-east  of  Naples;  population,  16,766. 
It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot 
tft  moimt  VMuviim.  The  hihabitants  are 
mostly  employed  m  fishing,  navigation, 
and  m  culture  of  the  vine.  This  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
m  1794;  yet  the  inhabitants,  after  tli6 
eruption,  returned,  and  rebuilt  the  town 
on  the  same  spot 

Torres  Vedras,  Lines  op  ;  so  caDed 
fitMn  a  small  village  lying  on  the  road 
finom  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  twenty-four 
miles  north-west  of  the  former.  These 
stupendous  works,  constructed  by  lord 
Wellington  in  1810,  consisted  of  two  lines, 
the  one  extending  fix>m  Alhandra,  on 
the  Tagua,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandra, 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty-nine  miles 
in  length,  and  the  other,  in  the  rear  of  the 
former,  reaching  from  Quintella,  on  the 
Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lorenza,  on 
the  ocean,  twenty-four  miles  in  extent, 
forming  an  impre^able  barrier  between 
the  enemy  and  Lisbon.  Fifty  miles  of 
fortifications,  brisding  with  six  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  forts,  fianked  with  abatds  and  breast- 
works, and  presenting,  in  some  places, 
high  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  others, 
deep  and  narrow  passes  careftilly  choked, 
and  artificial  pools  or  marshes  made  by 
damminff  tip  the  streams,  were  defended 
by  70,000  disposable  men.  The  French 
force  under  Masses,  which  had  been 
'  much  superior  to  that  of  the  English,  be- 
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lore  Wellington  had  concentrated  in  the 
lines  the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  ma- 
rines, amounted,  also,  to  about  70,000 
men.  The  English  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  by  tiie  Tagus  and 
the  sea,  and  enjoyed  perfect  security  in 
their  rear.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  sufiering  from  want,  in  a  coun- 
try where  Wellington  had  laid  waste  and 
destroyed  every  thing  which  could  be 
useful  to  an  enemy,  and  were  harassed 
bv  the  attacks  of  ihe  inhabitants.  Mas- 
sena  was,  therefore,  finally  oliliged  to  re- 
treat, by  hunger  (March  4, 1811),  after  hav- 
ing made  some  ineifectual  attacks  upon 
the  works.  The  lines  of  Torres  Vearas 
thus  saved  Lisbon,  annihilated  a  well-ap- 
pointed French  army,  and  gave  Welling- 
ton a  &ir  oppoitunity  to  enter  upon  offen- 
sive operations. 

ToRRicELLi,  Evangelista,  an  illustrious 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  bom  at 
Faenza,  in  Italy,  in  1608,  w^  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  his  uncle,  a  monk, 
probably  with  a  view  to  bis  obtaining 
preferment  hi  the  church ;  but  his  genius 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  which  he  did  for 
some  time  witliout  a  master ;  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 

Srosecuted  his  studies  under  father  Bene- 
ict  Castelli.  Torricelli,  thus  assisted, 
made  great  improvement,  and,  having 
read  Galilei's  Dialofiiies,  composed  a 
treatise  concerning  Modon,  according  to 
his  principles.  Castelli,  astonished  at  the 
ability  displayed  in  this  piece,  took  it  to 
Galilei  at  Florence,  who  conceived  a  hi^h 
opinion  of  the  author,  and  engaged  bim 
as  his  amanuensis.  He  entered  on  diis 
office  in  October,  1641 ;  but,  Galilei  dying 
three  months  after,  Torricelli  was  about  to 
return  to  Rome,  when  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II,  engaged  him  to 
continue  at  Florence,  giving  him  the  title 
of  ducal  mathematician,  and  the  promise 
of  a  professorship  in  the  university,  on 
the  first  vacancy.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self closely  to  study,  and  made  many 
improvements  and  some  discoveries  in 
roathemadcs,  physics,  and  astronomy. 
He  improved  tne  construction  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes,  and  first  ascer- 
tained the  gravi^  of  the  air,  by  means  of 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  whence  resulted 
the  barometer.  (See  Barometer.)  He 
was  cut  ofiT  prematurely,  afler  a  few  days' 
iUness,  in  1647.  He  published,  in  1644, 
a  volume  entided  Opera  Geometrica ;  and 
his  academical  lectures  were  printed  in 
1715. 
TojL&icKLUAii  Vacuum,  and  To&ri* 


CELLIAN   Tube.      (See  Banmder^  and 

Torricellu) 

ToRaiGUno,  Pietro ;  a  Florentine  ar- 
tist of  great  eminence,  who  flourished  to- 
wanls  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  centu- 
ry. He  was  bom  in  1472,  and,  while  yet 
a  lad,  gave  evidence  of  that  genius  for 
sculpture  which  time  only  was  wanting 
to  bring  to  perfection.  Being,  at  the 
time,  a  fellow-student  with  the  fiimous 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  a  dispute, 
arising  from  a  jealousj^  with  respect  to 
their  comparative  proficiency,  terminated 
in  blows ;  one  of  which,  firom  the  hand 
of  Torrigiano,  broke  the  bridce  of  his 
antagonist's  nose,  and  inflicted  a  moric 
which  he  carried  to  his  grave.  While  in 
the  zenith  of  his  reputodon,  be  went  to 
£n^]and,  which  he  ulerwards  quitted  for 
Spam,  and  there  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  hol^  ofiSce,  being  denounced  as  ppiilty 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  in  breaking  to 
pieces  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  which  he 
nad  himself  executed  for  a  hidalgo, 
who  afterwards  refused  to  pav  him  an 
adequate  price.  He  was  condemned  to 
the  stake,  but  avoided  the  torture  of  a 
^public  execution,  bv  starving  himself,  pre- 
viously to  the  celebration  of  the  auto  da 
f^,  in  1522.  The  beautiful  tomb  of  Hen- 
ly  VII,  in  the  chapel  erected  by  that 
monarch  in  Westnunster  abbey,  is  by 
him. 

Torso  (Balian)  signifies  originaUy  the 
core  of  an  apple,  pear,  &c. ;  secondly, 
the  trunk  of  a  statue,  of  which  the  head 
and  the  extremities  are  warning.  One 
has  become  particulariy  celebrat^  and  is 
often  called  (he  torso,  b^  way  of^  excel- 
lence. It  is  the  torto  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Belvedere  of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  at  Rome, 
considered,  by  connoisseurs,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  remaining  fix>m  an- 
tiqui^.  ''Mutilated  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree,'' says  Winckelmann,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Alt,  ''without  heaid,  arms, .  and 
legs,  as  this  statue  is,  it  yet  discloses  to 
tliose  who  are  able  to  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  art,  the  splendor  of  its  for- 
mer lieauty.  The  artist  has  formed,  in 
this  Hercules,  a  high  ideal  of  a  body  of 
more  than  natural  perfection,  in  the  prime 
of  adult  age.  The  fi^pire  was,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  remaining  part,  seated, 
with  a  supported  and  upturned  head. 
This  Hercules  mi^  be  said  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  noblest  period  of  art  than 
even  the  Apollo."  A  Greek  inscription 
ascribes  it  to  the  artist  ApoUonius.  It 
was  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  15tb 
century,  in  Rome. 
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TORSTENSON— TORTOISE. 


ToJUTBirsoif,  Leonard,  a  Swedish  gen- 
eral, bom  at  TorBtena,  in  1608,  died  at 
Stockholm,  in  1651,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  school  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  served  under 
that  king,  and  under  Baner,  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the 
attack  on  Wallenstein's  camp  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1^2.  He  returned  to  Sweden 
in  1639,  and,  in  1641,  on  the  death  of 
Baner,  wasamiointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany. 
The  position  of  the  Swedish  affitiis  was 
most  discouraging;  but  the  activity  of 
Torstensonsoon  recovered  them.  He  de- 
feated the  imperial  forces  at  Schweidnitz 
(May  21,  1642),  and,  after  being  obliged 
to  retreat  before  a  superior  force,  at  Brei- 
tenfeld  (Nov.  2).  A  rupture  having  taken 
place  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
the  Swedish  commander  hastened  from 
Silesia  to  Holstein  (a  di3tance  of  400 
miles),  by  forced  marches,  and  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  province.  This 
bold  enterprise  contributed  to  produce 
the  peace  of  Bromsehro,  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  on  terms  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  latter.  The  imperial 
general  Gallas,  who  had  closely  pursued 
Uie  Swedes,  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to 
Bohemia,  with  great  loss.  Torstenson 
penetrated  into  that  country,  formed  a 
junction  vnth  Rakotsk^,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, routed  the  imperial  forces  at 
Jankow,  or  Jankowitz  (Feb.  24,  1645), 
and  threatened  Vienna.  But  the  jrout 
soon  after  compelled  him  to  resign  (1^6), 
and  retire  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  cre- 
ated count  Torstenson  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful general,  and  of  a  fiiend  and  P&tron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  (See  Thirty 
Year^  War,) 

ToaT,  in  law,  denotes  injustice  or  in- 
jury. The  word  is  French.  Actions  upon 
torts  or  wrongs  are  all  personal  actions 
fi)r  trespasses,  nuisances,  assaults,  defiim- 
atorv  words,  and  the  like. 

Tortoise  (tutvdo).  These  reptiles 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  bodv  en- 
closed between  two  shielcb  or  shells,  so 
that  the  head,  neck,  legs,  and  tail,  only 
appear  externally ;  and  these  are  capable 
of  being  retracted  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  upper  shell*  is  formed  by  the 
ribs,  which  are  enlarged,  flattened,  and 
closely  united  by  sutures ;  the  under  shell 
is  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone;  and  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  tail  only  are 
movable.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
formation, the  muscular  system  is  invert- 
ed, in  many  respects,  as  with  insects  and 


cnaiacta;  and  to  this  cireumstanee  these  • 
animals  owe  their  great  strength.  Tor- 
toises have  no  teeth ;  and  the  margin  of 
the  mandibles  is  covered  vrith  horn,  as 
in  the  beak  of  birds.  They  are  very  te- 
nacious of  life,  and  will  move  weeks  after 
being  deprived  of  the  head ;  and  this  last 
will  continue  to  bite  long  after  it  is  sev- 
ered from  the  body,  l^ey  can  remain 
months,  and  even  yeard,  vrithout  food.  The 
eggs  have  a  haid  shell,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  sand.  The  land  tortoises  are  dis- 
tinguished W  the  convexity  of  their  upper 
shell,  and  their  short  toes,  enveloped  in 
the  common  integument,  nearly  to  the 
nails.  They  pass  their  lives  altogether 
upon  land,  and  perish  if  thrown  into  the 
water.  Some  of  them  attain  a  very  great 
size.  The  gopher^  or  large  land  tortoise 
of  the  U.  States  {T.  Carolina),  mhabita 
the  pine  forests  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  is  not  found  north  of  the  Savannah 
river.  It  digs  large  and  de^  holes,  dis- 
coverable by  tne  mound  of^  earth  at  the 
orifice,  and  rarely  ventui-es  out,  except  at 
nighL  The  shell  exceeds  afoot  in  length. 
The  flesh -is  eatable,  and  is  often  sold  in 
thb  markets.  Our  common  land  tortoise, 
or  box  tortoise  {tesiudo  dausa),  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  hinge  of  the  sternum, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  close 
the  shell,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
perfectly  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
colors  are  yellow  and  brown,  but  the 
markings  vary  in  different  individuals. 
The  shell  does  not  exceed  six  mches  in 
length.  The  fresh  water  tortoises  {emus) 
have  the  upper  shell  more  flattened,  tne 
nails  longer,  the  toes  more  deeply  di- 
vided, ana  their  intervals  occupied  by  a 
membrane,  which  assists  the  animal  in 
swimming.  We  have  numerous  species 
in  the  U.  Statea  The  largest  is  the  £. 
FUnidana  of  Le  Conte,  which  InbabitB 
the  St.  John's  river  of  East  Florida.  The 
shell  of  this  species  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  more  convex  than  usual. 
The  red-bellied  terrapin  (E.  rvhrivtntris, 
Lee.)  is  next  in  size.  The  shell  is  nearly 
a  ft>ot  in  length,  and,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, longitudinally  striated.  The  mar- 
gin m  the  mandibles  is  usually  worn 
away  by  use,  and  the  bone  presents  a 
serrated  or  jagged  edge.  It  inhabits  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac^ 
and  is  often  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  The  flesh  is  esteemed.  E,  re- 
Hcviata  is  a  southern  species,  hitherto  not 
found  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  the  neck.    JES.  i 
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m  ate  a  flouthem  roeeies,  dktiDgaishied 
from  the  pracedioff  by  a  carina  or  keel 
along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  is  found 
as  ff^  north  as  the  Chesapeake.  E.  con" 
ctfifia  inhabits  the  upper  and  rocky  parts 
of  the  rivers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  but,  in 
other  respects,  it  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  red-bellied  terrapin.  £• 
geographica  of  Lesueur,  so  called  from 
the  pale,  reticular  or  map-like  lines  on  the 
back,  inhabits  the  lakes  and  the  western 
rivers.  JE7.  inscuifta  (Lee.)  is  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  is  rather 
rare.  The  back  is  CArinate;  the  plates 
(  f  the  upper  shell  are  concentrically  fur- 
!owed,  somewhat  prominent,  with  radi- 
ating yellow  lines.  It  diflfers  somewhat 
in  its  aspect  from  the  other  fresh  water 
tortoises ;  is  observed  to  be  more  fond  of 
leaving  the  water,  and  will  remain  for 
months  uninjured  in  a  div  place.  E, 
Muhlenbergii  is  also  rare.  It  is  found  in 
clear  streams  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
two  large,  irregular,  orange  spots  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  The  common 
terrapin  (E.  pakutris)  is  well  known  in 
the  Atlantic  states  south  of  New  York, 
as  an  anicle  of  luxury.  It  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  salt  water — a  remaricable 
circumstance  in  this  ffenus— <md  always  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  marshes.  It  occurs 
along  the  coast,  from  New  York  to  Flor- 
ida, and  even  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
plates  of  the  upper  shell  are  concentri- 
cally furrowed.  Inmiense  quantities  are 
brought  to  market  E.  piita  is  found 
only  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  The  shell  is  flattened  and 
verv  smooth,  and  the  plates  are  bordered 
with  a  yellow  margin.  It  is  fond  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  upon  rocks  and  logs,  and 
instantly  takes  refuge  in  the  water  on  the 
appoach  of  danger,  llie  common  spot- 
ted tortoise  (£.  guUaia)  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  color  of  the 
upper  shell  is  black,  with  rounded  yellow 
spots ;  the  sternum  is  yellow,  with  large, 
dusky  blotches.  E.  PmnsylvamcaaDd  oao- 
mtodifTer  from  the  preceding  in  having 
the  sternum  divided  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  by  ligamentous  hinges,  admitting  a 
slight  degree  of  motion.  They  are  of  small 
size,  of  a  brown  colorj  or  dusky,  finequent 
ditches  and  muddy  water,  eout  a  strong 
and  musky  odor,  and  are  veiy  trouble-' 
aome  to  anden,  as  they  bite  readily  at 
the  hook.  The  snapper  (E.  senjfenlma) 
has  been  separated  by  some  authors  fix>m 
emgSf  on  account  or  die  small  size  of 
the  sternum,  wliich  serves  very  imper- 
VOL.  zii.  26 


feetly  to  coneeal  tlia  head  and  mantavi 
It  IS  found  from  New  Engkod'  to  Florida ; 
prefers  muddy  wateia,  is  very  voracious^ 
and  destroys  great  quantities  of  fish.  The 
shell  is  more  or  less  tri-carinale ;  tho 
head,  neck,  limbs  and  tail  are  very  lam, 
the  latter  stron^y  crested.  From  mo 
form  of  its  body,  it  is  called,  in  the  South- 
ern States,  aXhgtOar  fotiowe.  It  bitw  se- 
verely, and  will  seize  any  thing  meiontod 
to  it,  and  sometimes  will  not  let  go  its 
hold  even  after  the  head  is  severed  from 
the  body.  It  is  sought  after  as  an  avtiele 
of  ft>od,  but,  when  old,  the  flesh  la  rank 
and  disagreeable,  and,  at  all  times^  it  ex- 
hales a  strong,  mual^odor.  It  attains 
large  dimensions :  individuals  have  been 
met  with  exceeding  four  feet  and  a  hiUf 
in  total  len^.  The  soft-shelled  ttnrtoisee 
(triompi)  difier  much  in  appearance  fiom 
the  preceding.  The  shell  is  coverad  with 
a  soft,  cartilaginous  skin.  The  nose  is 
proloii^ged  into  a  snout.  The  feet  are 
palmated,  and  provided  vith  only  three 
nails.  The  tail  is  short  They  live  in 
fresh  waters ;  and  the  flexible  border  of 
the  shell  assists  them  in  swimming.  T, 
farox  is  found  in  the  lakes  and  the  waten 
of  the  Missisanppi,  but  not  in  the  Atimtic 
states  north  of^the  Savannah  river.  The 
Mohawk  river,  however,  should  be  ex- 
cepted, into  which  these  animals  haVe 
found  their  way,  probably  flrom  liJte  On- 
tario. Notwithstanding  its  name,  it  is  not 
more  inclined  to  bite  tmui  usuaL  Of  all 
the  tortoises,  it  furnishes  the  most  whole- 
some and  deUcious  food.  It  attains  lai|fe 
dimensions,  and  is  usually  speared  or 
shot  71  mu^teus  of  Lesueur  strongly  re- 
sembles the  precedinff,  and,  inde^,  has 
not  been  very  clearly  distinguished.  The 
only  marked  difference  seems  to  conast 
in  the  perfectly  smooth  shelL  It  is  fbund 
in  the  western  rivers.  The  great  soil- 
shelled  tortoise  of  Florida  is  known  only 
from  the  figure  of  Bertram.  The  bead 
and  neck  are  described  as  being  provided 
with  long  retractile  tubercles,  and  the 
figure  has  five  claws  on  each  foot — ^If  cor- 
rect, a  remarkable  anomaly  in  this  geniWi 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  animal.  The  sea 
tortoises  (c^etonutj  ftr  surpass  the  othen 
in  size,  and  are  round  chiefly  witMn  the 
tropics.  The  head  and  limbs  are  but 
slightly  retractile,  and  the  toes  sre  entire- 
ly united  and  enveloped  in  the  common 
integuments,  forming  a  sort  o^  flipper  or 
paddle^  as  in  the  seals.  They  feed  on 
sea-weed  at  the  bottom,  but,  at  a  oerCain 
season,  visit  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
depoaitiDg  thair  eggB  ui  tho  saad.    Tka 
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TORTOISE—TORTURE. 


taitle  (C  tMjdaB)  ib  well  known 
or  its  delicioufl  and  wholesome  flesh.  It 
IS  imported  pretty  extensively  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  C.  imbricala  furnishes 
the  finest  tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  but 
die  flesh  is  disagreeable.  The  coricceous 
turtle  (C.  ccriacea)  diflers  in  having  the 
shell  covered  with  a  leathery  skin,  and 
three  prominent  ridges  upon  the  back.  It 
is  taken,  occasionally,  on  our  coasts,  as  fiur 
north  as  cape  Cod.  It  attains  enormous 
dimensions,  but  is  not  applied  to  any  use- 
fulpurpom. 

ToRTOLA ;  one  of  the  Virgin  islands, 
near  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  belonging 
to  the  English ;  eleven  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad ;  Ion. 
64*»2(y  W. ;  lai.  18^  iW  N.  It  was  first 
sotded  by  a  party  of  Dutch  bucaniers, 
who,  in  the  year  16(>6,  were  driven  out 
by  others,  who  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England,  by  whom 
they  were  protected;  and  Tortola  was 
soon  afler  annexed  to  the  government  of 
the  Leeward  islands.  It  has  an  unhealthy 
climate,  and  sufiers  much  for  want  of 
water.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar 
and  cotton.  The  population,  by  the  latest 
census;  amounts  to  7172,  of  which  477 
are  whites,  1296  firee  people  of  color,  and 
5399  slaves. 

Torture  ( Latin,  ^tMSffio ;  French,  quM- 
Hon).  The  extortion  of  confessions  from 
a  suspected  person,  or  of  discoveries  from 
a  condemned  crimmal,  has  been  common 
in  all  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  It 
was  also  practised  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, although  only  upon  the  bodies  of 
slaves,  until  the  servile  period  of  the  later 
empire  (from  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries). In  the  provinces,  however,  where 
it  had  pi^viously  prevailed,  as  in  the  Ori- 
ental countries,  in  Macedonia,  Rhodes, 
Athens,  &c.,  it  was  retained  by  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  even  to  the  disregard 
of  the  persons  of  Roman  citizens.  Even 
the  Roman  civilians  point  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  practice,  which  could  not  ex- 
tort truth  from  the  stubborn,  and  might 
'  easily  force  the  weak  to  obtain  relief  by 
fiilsenood.  Beccaria,  with  exquisite  irony, 
puts  the  problem.  The  force  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  senoibillty  of  the  nerves, 
of  an  innocent  person,  being  given,  to 
find  the  degree  of  pain  necessary  to  make 
him  confess  himself  guilty.  Some  wri- 
teis  have  distinguish^  between  die  ap- 
plication of  torture,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
covery, and  for  purposes  of  evidence, 
mainteiinuig  the  propriety  o^  the  former, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  the  latter.    The  term  iotturt^ 


although  improperly,  is  sometimes  also 
employed  to  signify  the  torments  to  which 
condemned  criminals  are  sentenced,  as  a 
part  of  their  punishment,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  confessions ;  but,  in 
all  its  applications^  the  practice  of  torture 
shocks  every  principle  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity.  Among  the  Romans, 
slaves  were  tortured,  when  their  master 
was  found  murdered,  for  instance,  by  be- 
ing stretched  on  a  machine  called  equu- 
leus ;  their  arms  and  legs  being  tied  to  it 
with  ropes,  they  were  raised  upright,  and 
their  limbs  were  stretched  by  means  of 
screws ;  to  increase  the  pain,  pincers,  fire, 
&c.,  were  applied  to  them.  The  belief 
of  the  middle  ages  m  the  immediate  in- 
terference of  God  for  the  protecticm  of 
innocence  and  the  exposure  of  ^ilt, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ordeal,  and  judi- 
cial combat,  contributed  much  to  extend 
the  use  of  torture,  by  inculcating  the  no- 
tion, that  Divine  Providence  ^would  aid 
the  innocent  to  endure  pains  which  the 
guilty  would  be  unable  to  sustain.  The 
church,  which,  in  other  respects,  gave  a 
new  form  to  the  system  of  judicim  pro- 
cess, set  the  example  in  this  practice  also ; 
and,  when  the  old  superstitious  means  of 
discovering  guilt  (as  by  trial  by  fire  and 
water)  lost  their  efficacy,  torture  became 
general  in  Europe.  It  has  been  said,  that 
in  England  torture  was  never  practised ; 
but  this  is  a  great  error :  for,  though  it  is 
true,  that  the.  law  never  recogipised  the 
use  of  torture,  yet  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  its  employment,  as  late  as  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  when 
prisoners  were  examined,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive worrls  of  an  English  vniter, 
"  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  tor- 
ture, and  after  torture;"  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  judges,  when  consulted  by  Charles 
I,  as  to  the  leeali^  of  putting  Felton,  the 
assassin  of  Buckingham,  to  the  rack 
(1628),  declared  that  the  law  of  England 
did  not  allow  the  use  of  torture,  instances 
of  its  application  occur  through  the  reij^n 
of  that  prince.  In  France,  uie  auestion 
priparatoire  was  employed  dunng  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  to  induce  the  accused 
to  confess  (but  his  endurance  of  the  pain 
without  confessing  did  not  necessarily 
save  him  from  condemnation),  and  the 
mietUtm  pr^alabU^  to  extort  from  a  con- 
demned criminal,  previous  to  execution, 
the  confession  of  his  accomplices,  or  the 
disclosure  of  some  circumstance  which 
had  not  been  explain;^  or  reve&idd  on 
trial.  In  1574,  the  count  of  Montgoijiery 
(q.  V.)  was  subjected  to  the  torture  befors 
his  execution,  although  be  had  only  beei 
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the  Innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  Henr^ 
II,  br  an  accident  at  a  tournament  Louis 
XVI  abolished  the  qvesHon  pHparaioirej 
by  a  decree  of  Aug.  24,  1780;  but  the 
question  priaiabU  subsisted  till  the  time 
of  the  reyolution.  In  Germany,  the  in- 
capacity of  the  erimina]  judges  (ignorant 
baillies.  burgomasters,  &c.J  could  sug- 
gest to  them,  notwithstanding  their  offi- 
cial obligations,  no  better  or  shorter 
method  of  proceeding,  than  that  of  be- 
ginning ever^  examination  with  torture, 
and  terminating  it  by  capital  execution ; 
and  it  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Carolina 
(q.  v.),  that  it  established  these  two  im- 
portant principles  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, that  no  man  should  be  punished 
without  confesnon,  or  a  direct  and  full 
proo^  and  that  no  man  should  be  tortured 
without  strong  grounds  of  suspicion ;  and 
the  opinion  of  learned  jurists  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
mese  grounds.  With  these  restrictions, 
torture  continued  to  be  practised  in  the 
German  states  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and,  in  some  of  them,  is  at  pres- 
ent rather  dis*ised  than  abolished.  The 
mere  threat  of  torture  is  termed  terrUion, 
and  is  distinguished  into  verbal  ierriiiony 
In  which  the  accused  is  given  up  to  the 
executioner,  who  conducts  him  to  the  en- 
gines of  torture,  and  describes,  in  the 
most  appalling  manner  possible,  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  may  endure,  and  the 
real  territioriy  'm  which  he  is  actually 
placed  upon  the  machine,  but  is  not  sub- 
jected to  torture.  Thomasius,  Beccaria, 
Voltaire,  and  Hommel,  were  the  sreat 
promulgators  of  the  better  views  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  torture.  (See 
Criminal  Law.)  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  torture  is  not  allowed  in  the  U. 
States ;  the  constitution  provides,  that  no 
person  in  a  criminal  trial  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  against  himself^  and 
mat  no  cruel  or  unusuu  punishment  shall 
be  inflictedw — ^The  instruments  of  torture 
are  very  various ;  human  ingenuity  seems 
to  have  been  exhausted  in  inventing  the 
means  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite 
and  prolonged  sufferings.  The  following 
kinds  of  torture  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Tower  of  London : — ^The  rack  is  a 
large  open  firame  of  oak,  under  which 
the  prisoner  was  laid  on  his  back,  upon 
the  floor,  with  his  vnrists  and  ankles  at- 
tached by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  end 
of  the  frame.  These  rollers  were  moved 
by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the 
body  rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame ;  ques- 
tions were  then  put,  and,  if  the  answers 
were  not  satisfactory^   the  sufierer  was 


ffradually  stretched,  till  the  bones  started 
from  the  sockets.  The  rack  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  l^ 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VI,  and 
is  therefore  familiarly  called  the  duke  of 
Exeter^s  daufrhJUr,  The  sctfoengci'e  daugh- 
ter ia  a.  broad  hoop  of  iron,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  fastened  toffether  by  a  hinse. 
The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the 
pavement,  and  contract  himself  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible.  The  exe- 
cutioner, kneeliug  on  his  shoulders,  and 
having  introduced  the  hoop  under  his 
lees,  compressed  the  victim  close  together, 
till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  extremities 
over  the  small  of  the  back.  The  time 
allotted  to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an 
hour  and  a  half^  during  which  the  blood 
commonly  started,  by  force  of  the  com- 
pression, from  the  nostrils,  and  some- 
times from  the  hands  and  feet.  Jro^ 
gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted  by  a 
screw,  were  used  to  compress  the  wrists, 
and  to  suspend  the.  prisoner  in  the  air, 
from  two  aistant  points  of  a  beam.  He 
was  placed  on  throe  pieces  of  wood,  piled 
one  on  the  other,  which  were  successively 
withdrawn  from  under  his  feet,  after  his 
hands  had  been  made  fast  The  little 
ease  was  a  fourth  kind  of  machine,  made 
of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so  const^ct- 
ed,  that  the  prisoner  confined  within  it 
could  neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  at  full 
length,  but  was  compelled  to  draw  him- 
self up  in  a  squatting  posture,  and  so  to 
remain  several  days.  Besides  these, 
there  were  manacles,  thumb  screws, 
Spanish  boots,  &c.  Several  degrees  of 
torture  are  distinguished.  In  France  there 
were  two^  the  question  ordinaire,  and  extra- 
ordinaire ;  and  in  Germany,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  first,  second  and  third  degree. 
Tort.  The  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  this  term,  as  a  party 
name,  so  distinguished  in  the  political 
history  of  England,  is  given  by  a  contem- 
porary whig,  Defoe  (q.  v.),  in  his  Review 
(vol.  vii),  published  in  1711 : — **  The  word 
tory  is  Irish,  and  was  first  used  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth*s 
war,  to  signify  a  robber  who  preyed  up- 
on the  country.  In  the  Irish  massacre 
(1641),  you  had  them  in  great  numbers, 
assisting  in  every  thing  that  was  bloody 
and  vilmBous :  they  were  such  as  chose 
to  butcher  brothera  and  sistere,  fathere 
and  mothers,  the  dearest  friends,  and 
nearest  relatioqp.  In  England,  about 
1680,  a  party  of  men  appeared  among  us, 
who,  though  pretended  Protestants,  yet 
applied  themselves  to  the  rum  of  their 
country.    They  began  with  ridiculing  the 
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popiih  plot,  «imI  enooanging  the  PapisB 
to  reriFe  it.  They  pureued  their  designs 
in  h««iahiny  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
calling  homo  the  duke  of  Yoik  (see 
JamtM  U) ;  ^en  in  abhoiring,  petitioning 
and  opposing  the  bill  of  Occlusion;  in 
ffiving  up  charters  and  the  liberties  of 
Sieir  countiy  to  the  arbitraiy  will  of  their 
prince ;  dien  in  murdering  patriots,  per- 
secuting dissenters,  and  at  uist  in  settinff  up 
a  popish  prince  on  pretence  of  hereaita- 
ly  right,  and  tyranny  on  pretence  of  pas- 
sive obeidience.  These  men  began  to  show 
themselves  so  like  the  Irsb  Uiieves  and 
murderers  aforesaid,  that  thoy  quickly  got 
the  name  of tories.  Their  real  god- father  was 
Titus  Oates.  On  account  of  some  one  say- 
ing, at  a  meeting  of  honest  people  of  the 
cir^,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discovery 
or  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  evidence  of 
the  wimesses  [to  the  popish  plot],  that 
he  had  letters  firom  Ireland,  that  there 
were  some  tories  to  be  brought  over 
hither  to  murder  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
the  doctor  [Oates]  could  never  after  this 
hear  any  man  talk  against  the  plot 
or  witnesses  (see  Popi3i  Plat)  but  he 
diou^ht  he  was  one  of  these  tories,  and 
called  almost  every  one  a  tory  that  op- 
posed him  in  discoune;  till  at  last  the 
word  tory  became  popular,  and  it  stuck 
80  close  to  the  party,  m  all  their  bloody 
proceedings,  that  they  had  no  way  to  get  it 
ofll  So  at  last  they  owned  it,  just  as  they 
do  now  the  name  of  kjjgl^yery  (For  the 
.ori^n  of  the  teim  Ui^^,  and  the  histoiy 
of  the  two  parties,  see  Uie  article  fVhig.) 
The  Irish  word  tory  is  derived  from 
tondghm  (to  pursue  for  purposes  of  vio- 
lence); andtne  country  was  for  along 
time  so  much  harassed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  tories  |or  rapperteSf  as  they 
were  also  called)  tnat  a  price  of  £200 
was  set  on  their  heads  by  CromwelL 

ToTAUTT  designates  the  character  of  a 
thing  as  one  whote  (consisting  in  the  har- 
mony of  all  its  parts),  or  the  body  of  all 
beinjgs  of  one  genus,  contradisdnguished 
to  singularity  and  plurality.  Totality  is 
particularly  used  in  reference  to  works  of 
art,  which  ought  to  conuun  all  those  rela- 
tions and  ideas  which  are  necessary  to 
'  the  complete  expression  of  the  artist's 
conceptions.    (See  KanL) 

ToTiLA,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Ita- 
ly, succeeded  to  the  throne  in  541,  having 
previously  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  the  Iu»mans.  The  confusion 
among  the  Goths  at  thi#  period  induced 
the  Romans  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
their  capital,  Verona ;  but  Totila  repeated- 
ly defiNOed  them,  marched  through  Italy, 


and  formed  the  bkMskade  of  M«pls% 
which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and, 
having  reduced  the  provinces  of  Lucania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  led  his  army  to  tfaa 
neiffhborhood  of  Rome,  and  posted  him- 
self at  Tivoli,  within  eighteen  miles  from 
the  capital.  Justinian  now  recalled  Beti- 
sarius  from  the  Persian  war,  and  sent  him 
to  its  relief;  but  he  was  unable,  from  di» 
parity  of  force,  to  meet  the  Goths  in  the 
field,  and  Rome  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Totila.  He  indulged  his  Goths  with  free 
liberty  of  pillage,  and  then  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Justinian  to  proffer  a  treaty  of 
amity,  which  being  rejected,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  demolition  of  the  cinr,  and  had 
destroyed  a  third  part,  when  he  was  in- 
duced by  Belisarius  to  desist.  On  quit- 
ting it,  however,  to  march  to  Lucania,  he 
can'ied  the  senators  along  with  him ;  and 
Belisarius  and  his  small  army  soon  after 
occupied  the  vacant  city,  and  besan  to 
repair  the  fortifications  and  recall  the  in- 
habitants. Upon  intelligence  of  this 
event,  Totila  returned,  and  made  a  furi- 
ous assault,  in  which  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss ;  and  symptoms  of  disobe- 
dience began  to  appear  in  his  army. 
Having  received  a  reinforcement,  howev- 
er, he  made  a  second  attempt,  and,  by  the 
treachery  of  some  Isaurian^uards,  was 
enaUed  to  reenter  Rome.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  restored  the  senatfiDrs  to  their 
bonora,  and  the  inhabitants  to  their  pos- 
sessions, and  repaired  many  of  the  walls 
and  buildinn  which  be  had  formerly  de- 
molished, lie  then  n^e  proposals  to 
Justinian  a  second  time,  which  were  not 
even  listened  to,  and,  passmg  over  to  Si- 
cily, made  himself  master  of  that  island, 
as  also  those  of  Sardinia  and  Conica. 
His  troops  were,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
sie^ng  Ancona ;  but,  a  naval  f(»ce  being 
sent  to  its  relief,  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
the  recoveiy  of  Sicily  soon  after  follow- 
ed. At  length  Justinian  recalled  Belisa- 
rius, and  despatched  a  powerful  army 
under  Naraes,  which  advanced  du^ectiy 
towards  Rome.  Totila  met  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  caiataL  A  furious 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Goths  were 
entirely  defeated ;  and  their  leader  quitted 
the  field  with  five  companions.  Being 
overtaken  by  a  party  or  Gepidie,  their 
commander,  not  knowing  him,  ran  a 
lance  through  his  body.  With  him  ex- 
pired (A.  D.  552)  the  revived  glory  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  His  character  is  com- 
mended, by  the  historians  of  the  time, 
for  valor,  tempered  by  humanity  and 
moderation,  ana  justice. 
ToTT,  Francis,  baron  de,  a  HuAgariaB 
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DoblemaD,  was  bom  in  France,  where 
bis  ftther  was  employed  as  a  public 
asent,  in  1733.  In  1755,  he  accompanied 
Vergennea,  the  French  ambeaBador,  to 
Constantinople,  and,  after  seven  years 
residence  there,  during  which  time  he 
learnt  the  Turkish  language,  was  appoint- 
ed French  consul  in  the  Crimea.  After 
remaining  there  several  years,  he  with- 
drew to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the 
favor  of  the  grand  seignior,  by  preparing 
a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  between 
'J  urkey  and  Russia,  introducing  improve- 
ments into  the  cannon  founderies,  &c 
Peace  following  in  1774,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  employed  to  inspect  the 
consular  offices  in  the  Levant.  At  the 
broking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
commander  of  Deuai ;  and,  being  obliged 
to  flee,  on  account  of  his  anti-republican 
principles,  he  retired  to  Hungary,  where 
ne  dicSd  in  1793.  His  interesting  MSmoirts 
svrles  TurcseiUs  !ZYirtore«(1784,4vo]s., 
8vo.)  have  been  translated  into  English 
'  and  several  other  European  languages. 

Toucan  (ramphastos).  These  bii^s,  so 
remarkable  for  the  enormou^  size  of  the 
beak,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  America.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and,  in  their  size,  correspond 
to  the  raven,  crow  and  jay.  The  colore 
of  the  plumage  are  brilliant ;  but  black 
predommates,  especially  on  the  upper 
parts.  The  beak  is  also  varied  with  the 
most  beautiftil  tints  during  life ;  but  they 
disappear  in  the  stufted  specimen,  unless 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  The 
feet  are  short  and  strong,  provided  with 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind;  the 
wings  short  and  concave ;  the  bill  is  lonff, 
compressed,  curved  downwards  towards 
the  extremity,  and  has  the  margin  of  the 
mandibles  serrated :  it  makes  a  formida- 
ble appearance,  but  is  extremely  light, 
weak,  and  of  a  cellular  consistence.  The 
tongue  is  long  and  slender,  and  remarka- 
ble for  its  resemblance  to  a  feather.  The 
toucans  live  in  small  communities,  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  individuals,  and  fre- 
quent the  summits  of  the  highest  trees. 
They  are  continually  in  mouon,  but  do 
not  climb,  notwithstanding  the  conform- 
ation of  their  foet.  They  feed  on  fi'uits, 
especiallv  bananas,  insects,  and  even 
young  buds.  They  throw  their  food  into 
the  air  before  swallowing,  in  order  to 
seize  it  more  favorably.  They  nestle  in 
hollow  trees,  and  lay  two  eggs. 

Touch.    (See  Fkding.) 

Toulon  ;  a  seaport  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Yar,  on  a  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, thirty  miles  south-east  of  Mar- 
26  • 


seilles,  and  220  south  of  Lyons ;  Ion.  SP 
5&  E. ;  lat  43°  7'  N. ;  population,  30,171, 
It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  shelter  it  from  Uie  north,  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  ditches  and 
bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  a 
number  of  forts  and  batteries.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  towns; 
the  former  ill  built,  but  the  latter  in  a 
better  style,  containing  the  principal  gub- 
lic  structures,  and  several  straight  streets. 
The  chief  public  buildings  in  Toulon  are 
the  hotel  de  Yille,  the  hotel  de  Tlnten- 
dance,  ei^ht  churches  and  three  hospitals. 
The  envupons  yield  vines,  figs,  and  other 
products  of  a  warm  climate.  Toulon  has 
long  been  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
French  navy,  being  on  the  Mediterrane- 
an what  Brest  is  on  the  Atiantic.  It  has 
two  ports,  the  old  and  new,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  canal.  The 
old  or  commercial  port  is  a  basin,  com- 
modious, but  not  large.  The  newer  mil- 
itary port  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containmg 
200  sail  of  the  line.  The  areenal,  situ- 
ated along  the  side  of  the  new  port,  is  ^ 
very  large  edifice,  well  filled  with  arms 
and  naval  stores.  Here  are  docks  for  ship- 
building, store  houses  for  timber,  manu- 
fiictures  for  canvass,  corda^,  anchors, 
&c.  The  trade  of  Toulon  is  not  exten- 
nve,  being  limited  to  the  products  of  tho 
vicinity,  such  as  wine,  oil,  silk  and  fruit. 
In  1707,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the 
allies,  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene,  by  land,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  bv  sea,  and  nearly 
destroyed,  but  the  assailants  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  British  troops  in  1793 ;  but,  beiiig  be- 
sieged by  the  French  troops  under  Sona- 
parte,  the  Briti^  abandoned  it  (Dec.  19J 
after  biuning  and  carrymg  off  about  hair 
of  the  squadron  contained  in  the  port. 
The  bagnio  (q.  v.)  of  Toulon  is  capable 
of  receiving  more  than  4000  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys,  (q.  vj  ' 

Toulouse  ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  Upper  Garonne,  formerly  capital  of 
Upper  Langiiedoc,  on  the  Garonne,  near 
the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc ; 
Ion.  1«>  27'  E. ;  kit.  43°  36^  N. ;  population, 
55,319.  The  buildinfls  are  almost  all  of 
brick:  the  walls  enclose  a  space  larger 
than  any  other  city  in  France  ;  but  there 
is  much  vacant  ground.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  tolerably  broad ;  others  are 
winding  and  irregular.  There  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Garonne,  810  feet  long. 
It  is  an  arehbishop's  see,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  forty  Catholic  churches^  ona 
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Refofined  churcfa,  two  hoepitalB,  a  mint, 
a  roval  college,  a  provincial  univeraity  or 
academy,  an  obaenratoiy,  a  museum,  a 

Eublic  library,  and  a  eapUoU^  or  town- 
ouae.  The  ntuation  oi  Toulouse  is  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  the  commerce  and  man- 
uftctures  are  inconsiderable.  Toulouse 
is  an  ancient  town :  in  the  sixth  centuiy, 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Vidgoths  (see 
Gidh8)y  and  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dedce  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  till  the 
union  of  Languedoc  with  France.  In 
1814,  Sdult  was  defeated  here  by  We^ 
lington,  and  the  (own  was  taken  by  the 
Ez^lish  (April  11).  The  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  was 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne.  (q.  v.) 

Tour  ▲ia>  Taxis.    (See  Thum  and 
Tkrif.) 
TouBAiNs;  before  the   revolution,   a 

Sovince  of  France,  bounded  north  by 
nine,  east  by  Orleannais,  south  by 
Berry  and  Poitou,  and  west  by  Anjou. 
It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  fmy- 
four  in  breadth.  The  river  Loire  runs 
through  it,  and  divides  it  into  Higher  and 
Lower  Touraine.  Tours  was  the  capitaL 
{See  Deparimmt.) 

TouRMALiiTE ;  ouc  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  species  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  on 
account  of  the  forms  of  its  crystals,  its 
various  and  rich  colors,  its  electrical  prop- 
cortiea,  and  its  chemical  compomtion.  The 
ffeneral  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  prism  of 
uiree,  six  of  more  sides,  variously  termi- 
nated at  one  or  both  extremities  ;  when 
at  both,  the  two  terminations  being  dis- 
aimilar.  The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse 
ihomboid  of  133^  50f ;  and  the  secondaiy 
dystals,  or  occurring  (brms,  may  be  con- 
ceived of  bj  supposing  the  hitefal  solid 


andes  deeply  trunc&ted,  00  as  to  extin- 
guish the  bteral  edges,  and  convert  the 
rhomboid  into  a  prism  with  trihedral  ter- 
iiiinati<»i&  This  prism  is  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  times  longer  than  thick ;  in- 
stead of  six  sides,  it  often  has  twelve,  or 
a  much  greater  number,  and  rarelv  be- 
comes, tluough  the  multiplication  of  late- 
ral faces,  nearly  cylindrical  The  trihe- 
dral summits  have  their  apices  truncated 
abO)  and  their  edges  variously  bevelled; 
cleavage  is*  rarely  visible,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty ;  fiwsture  im- 
perfect conchoidal,  or  uneven.  The  sides 
of  the  prism  are  deeply  striated  longitudi- 
nally: the  terminal  faces  are  geneially 
smooth.  Lustre  vitreous;  color  brown, 
green,  blue,  red,  white,  fr^uently  black, 
generally  dark ;  streak  white ;  transpar- 
ent to  opaque ;  less  transparent,  if  viewed 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  than 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  generally  presents 
difierent  colors  in  these  directions ;  hard- 
ness a  litde  above  that  of  quartz ;  Qpedfic 
gravity  3.07.  Besides  the  ciystals,  tour- 
maline is  found  massive,  the  composition 
being  usually  columnar;  indiviauals  of 
various  sizes,  thin,  straight,  parallel  or  di- 
vergent Tourmaline  and  schorl,  which 
were  once  distinguished  as  two  particular 
species,  differ  only  in  their  colors  and 
transparency.  The  •  varieties  of  green, 
blue,  red,  brown  and  white  color,  and 
such  in  general  as  are  not  perfectly  black, 
were  included  under  tourmaline ;  while 
the  black  and  opaque  ones  constituted 
schorl.  The  red  variety  is  sometimeB 
called  rvbdliUy  and  the  blue  one,  wuKeo- 
Ute,  The  composition  of  the  species  is 
as  follows  :-^ 


Red  Variety. 

Alumina, 3&4d  .  .  . 

-^Uex, 42.12  .  .  . 

Boracicacid,  ....  5.74  .  .  • 
Oxide  of  iron,  .  .  •  0.00  ... 
Oxide  of  manganese    6.32  .  .  ." 

Potash, 2.45  .  .  . 

lidiia, 2.04  .  .  . 

Lime, Ii20  .  .  . 

Blagnesia, 0.00  .  .  . 

Water  and  loss, . ,  .    1.31  .  .  . 
*    ByC.G.GvELis. 


Blve. 
.  .  .  40.50  .  .  , 

.  .  40.30  .  .  . 
.  .  .    1;10  .  .  . 

.  .    4.85  ..  . 
.\  .    IM  .  .  . 

.  .    0.00  .  .  . 

.  .    4.30.  .  . 
.  .  .    0.00  .  .  . 

.  .    0.00  .  .  . 

. .  aeo  . . . 

ByAarvEOsoH. 


Oreen. 

.  39.00  .  . 
.  40.00  .  . 
.  00.00  .  . 
.  12.50  .  . 
.  2.00  .  . 
.  0.00  .  . 
.  0.00  .  . 
.  3.84  .  . 
.  0.00  .  . 
.  0.00  .  . 
By  Vau<iuelin. 


Black, 
3024 


0.60 

7.20 

0.00 

>    .    •    •  Adu 

0.00 

0.00 

9-80 

0.03 

ByC.G.GHSLi 


Those  which  contain  lithia  intumesce  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  and  assume  a  slaggv 
i^pearance,  but  do  not  melt ;  those  which 
contain  soda  intumesce  still  more,  but  like- 
wisedo  not  melt,  excepton  the  edges;  those 
containing  lime  intumesce  very  much, 
and  melt  into  a  white  slag.    Long  crys- 


tals of  tourmaline  assume,  by  heat,  op- 
poeite  kinds  of  electricity  at  their  oppo- 
site extremities;  and  transparent  meces 
which  have  been  cut  and  polished 
are  electrical  at  common  tamperaturei 
without  friction  or  pressure.  Tourma- 
line is  a  veiy  abundant  mineral  in  granitio 
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locks,  occuning  in]|j«l<Ied  in  them  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses,  sometimes  oc- 
cupying drusy  cavities  of  considerable 
extent  It  exists  also  in  beds  with  augite, 
garnet  and  various  iron  oxes.  It  is  also 
met  with  in  pebbles  in  the  sand  of  rivers. 
In  Saxony,  Cornwall  and  other,  countries, 
massive  varieties  of  tourmaline  are  vety 
frequent ;  but  simple,  well-defined  crys- 
tals are  rare.  The  largest  and  most  re- 
markable ci^tals  of  a  mack  color  occur  in 
Greenland,  m  Bavaria,  and  near  Bovey  in 
Devonshire.  The  red  varieties  are  found 
in  Permia,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Rozena  in 
Moravia.  Pale-green  crystals  occur  in 
the  dolomite  of  St  Gothard,  and  vari- 
ous transparent,  deep-ffreen,  red,  brown 
and  blue  colors  are  lound  among  the 
crystals  and  pebbles  from  Brazil  and  Cey- 
lon. Blue  varieties  also  come  from  Uton 
in  Sweden.  The  U.  States,  however, 
have  afforded,  and  still  continue  to  afifi>rd, 
the  most  superb  varieties  of  tourmaline. 
Lar^,  black  and  well-defined  crystals  oc- 
cur m  the  granite  of  SarBto0^  New  York; 
of  Brunswick,  Maine ;  and  Munroe,  Con- 
necticut: very  perfect  blackish-lnrown 
crystals,  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  under 
great  diversi^  of  modification,  are  found 
m  a  soft  mica  slate  at  Munroe,  Con- 
necticut ;  red,  green  and  blue  varieties,  of 
bright  colors,  and  often  transparent,  exist 
in  albite  granite  at  Chesterfield  and  Go- 
shen, Massachusetts;  while  the  same  col- 
ored varieties,  but  in  much  larger  crystals, 
occur  at  Paris  in  Maine.  The  last-named 
locality  has  fiimished  specimens  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  which 
have  been  elsewhere  found.  Tourmaline, 
when  of  a  handsome  color  and  transpa- 
rent, is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The 
rubelUte,  or  red  varieties,  command  the 
highest  price;  next  to  them,  the  green 
ones,  formeriy  called  Brazilian  emeraH 
are  the  most  valuable ;  but  they  are  less 
esteemed  than  real  emeralds.  Places  of 
brown  tourmaline,  if  cut  paraUel  to  the 
axis,  absorb  one  of  the  polarized  pencils, 
which  renders  them  useful  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  of  minerals  in 
polarized  hght 

TouiLNAMKNT,  and  Jousts.  ^  Ixmnr- 
tial  taste,"  says  Gibbon,  <*  must  prefer  a 
GU)thic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  whkh  conrupted  the  manners 
of  the  (keeks,  the  pompous  decoration 
of  the  lists  was  crovnied  with  the  pres- 
ence of  chaste  and  high-born  brauty, 
ifom  whose  hands  the  conqueror  receiv- 
ed the  i>rize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage. 
The  skiU  and  strength  that  were  exerted 


in  wrestlmff  and  boxing,  bear  a  dislanf 
and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
soldier;   but  the  tournaments,  as  'they 
were   invented  in  France,  and  eagerfy 
adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West,  pre- 
sented a  lively  ima^  of  the  business  of 
the  field.    The  single  combait,  the  general 
skirmirii,  the  defence  of  a  pass  or  castle, 
were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and 
the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  vrar, 
was  decided  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  horse  and  lance."  (ch.  57.)    The  . 
origin  of  tournaments  is  uncertain :  Von 
Hammer,  with  othen,  derives  them  finom 
the  Arabians;  but  all  historical  monu- 
ments tend  to  show  their  Teutonic  origin, 
lliey  reached   their   full  perfection  in 
France  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries^ 
and  first  received  the  form  under  which 
they  are  knovm  to  us  from  the  French. 
The  word  toumammt  is  also  evidently  of 
French  origin  (taumois,  fifom   totimer); 
and  the  German,  Italian,  '&c  terms  for 
this  exhibition  betray  the  same  source. 
Godfiev  de  Preuilly,  a  French  nobleman, 
first  coUected  the  rules  of  tourneying,  in 
.  1066,  which,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  we  find  to  have  been  received 
in  other  countries.  The  opinion  that  tour- 
naments originated  in  Germany,  is  with- 
out foundation:   Sebastian  Munster  as- 
serts that  the  first  great  tourney  in  Ger- 
many was  held  at  Magdeburg  in  1066. 
Tournaments  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land soon  after  the  conquest  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  passionately  fond  of  this 
amusement    Jousts  (French  jovie)  dif- 
fered from  tournaments  in  bein^  single 
combats  between  two  kniffhts,  while  toup- 
naments  were  performed  between  two 
parties  of  cavaliers.    Jousts  were  of  two 
sort&>-the  jouU  a  Touiraiice,  or  the  joust 
to  the  utterance,  or  mortal  combats,  gen- 
eraUy  between  two  kniffhts  of  different 
nations ;  and  the  jottte  d  pUMoncty  or  joust 
of  peace,  which  often  took  place  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  tournament,  but  some* 
times  at  times  and  places  specially  ap- 
pointed fi>r  the  purpose.    Weapons  of 
war  were  frequendy  used,  even  in  this 
latter  species  of  jousts;  but  blood  was 
seldom  shed  in  them.    A  favorite  descrip- 
tion of  jousts  was  the  pOLgtagt  of  arma  ; 
a  party  of  knights  assembled  at  a  certain 
place,  and  suspended  each  several  shields 
of  difiSsrent  colors,  offering  to  combat  any 
knight  who  should  present  himself   The 
comer  touched  the  shield  of  that  knight 
whom  he  wished  to  engage,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  combat  and  descriptions  of 
arms  to  be  employed  were  determined  by 
the  particular  sueld  which  ho  stmck. 
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Bat  tDe  tounHunent  was  the  most  popular 
and  splendid  of  these  exhibitions:  in 
these,  blunted  weapons  were  used,  and 
h^ds  were  often  despatched  to  (Mer- 
ent  courts,  inviting  all  brave  knights  to 
prove  their  chivalry.  Certain  qualifica- 
tions of  birth  were  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  tourney,  and  their  respective 
hostels,  or  tents,  were  assigned  to  the 
knights  by  the  king  at  arms  and  heralds. 
The  place-of  combat  was  the  lists,  a  large 
open  space,  surrounded  by  ropes  or  a 
raiting.  Galleries  were  erected  around 
the  lists  for  the  spectators,  among  whom 
were  seated  the  ladies,  the  supreme  judges 
of  tournaments.  The  heralds  then  read 
to  the  knights  the  regulations  of  the 
sport,  and  announced  tne  prize.  When 
the  knights  entered  the  lists,  their  arms 
were  examined  by  the  constable:  the 
weapons  used  wers  lances,  with  the 
points  removed,  or  covered  with  pieces 
of  wood  called  rockets,  and  swords,  blunt- 
ed and  rebated.  The  tilting  armor  was 
of  a  light  fiibric,  and  generally  adorned 
with  some  device  of  a  lady's  favor.  £v- 
*  ery  thing  being  prepared,  the  heralds 
shouted,  LoMsezaUer!  and  the  knights 
dashed  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists 
to  die  encounter.  Each  knight  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  squires,  who  furnished  him 
with  aims,  raised  him  if  dismounted,  &c. 
To  break  a  spear  between  the  saddle  and 
the  helmet  was  accounted  ond  point  of 
honor ;  to  break  it  on  the  helmet,  ten 
points;  to  dismount  an  opponent,  three 
points,  &c.  (See  the  Ordmancety  i&at- 
vtes  and  Rules  to  he  observed  in  Justes, 
tfc,  drawn  up  by  the  earl  of  Worcester, 
by  the  royal  command,  in  the  Antiquari- 
an Repertory.)  The  sport  being  over,  the 
prizes  were  delivered  to  the  successful 
knights  by  the  queen  of.  beauty,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  ladies.  On  the  ^c- 
ond  day,  there  was  often  a  toumament  for 
the  esquires ;  and  on  the  third,  amUie  of 
knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists.  The 
great  luxury  and  expense  to  which  the 
tournaments  gave  rise,  frequently  occa- 
sioned the  pronibition  of  them  by  princes; 
and  they  were  opposed  also  by  the  spirit- 
ual power,  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
though  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
cause  for  such  opposition.  They  gradu- 
ally went  out  of  use,  however,  as  cMval^ 
declined ;  and  the  whole  art  of  war  was 
changed  by  the  use  of  gunpowder.  In 
France,  the  death  of  Henry  II,  who  was 
accidentally  killed,  at  a  tournament,  by 
count  iMontgonvery  (q.  v.),  in  1559,  con- 
tributed to  hasten  their  abolition ;  and  they 
were  little  practised  after  the  sixteenth 


century.  Tournaments  were  succeeded 
by  the  carrousel^  in  which  several  parties 
of  knights  executed  various  evolutions, 
and  mock  combats,  and  other  shows  were 
exhibited.—- See  Mills's  Htstaru  0/  Ckival' 
rv,  ch.  yi,  on  Tournaments  and  Jousts ;  and 
Ferrario,  Romanxi  di  CavalUria,  diss.  v. ; 
Std  Ihrnei,  suUe  Qiostrey  &c  (Milan,  1628). 

TooRifAT,  or  Doornick;  a  city  of  Bel- 
gium, in  Hainaut  (a.  v.),  on  the  Scheldt, 
mree  posts  east  or  Lille,  and  thirtv-one 
north  of  Paris ;  Ion.  3°  S^  E. ;  lat  50^ 
36^  N. ;  population,  83,000.  It  is  a  Inshop's 
see,  luts  a  citadel,  a  cathedral,  twelve  par- 
ish •  churches,  seventeen  convents,  and 
^ye  hospitals.  It  formerly  had  a  univer- 
sity, now  converted  into  a  Ivceum.  On 
the  side  of  the  Scheldt  is  a  broad,  hand- 
some quay,  the  only  embellishment  of  the 
town,  which  is,  in  general,  ill  built  and 
gloomy.  It  has  manu&ctures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  stuffi,  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  cita- 
.dels  in  Europe,  which  was  levelled  by 
the  French  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  anciently  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nervii,  and  was  the  reddence 
of  some  of  the  Prankish  kings  of  the  first 
dynasty.  This  city  has  often  been  taken 
in  the  ware  between  the  French^  English 
and  Flemings. 

TouRNEFORT,  Joseph  Fitton  de,  an  em- 
inent French  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  1656^  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  that  ci^.  His  pas^on 
for  botany  disclosed  itself  at  an  early  age, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  plants  in  the 
vicinity.  Though  desdned  for  the  church, 
he  continued  his  botanical  researches  by 
stealth ;  and,  encouraged  by  an  uncle, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  applied  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  In 
1677,  being  lefi^  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, to  pursue  his  own  inclinations,  he  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  medical  profession, 
and  for  that  purpose  repaired,  in  1679,  to 
Montpellier.  In  1683^  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  to  the  garden  of 
plants  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  visited 
Spain,  Portugal,  England  and  Holland. 
In  1691,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1694,  pub- 
lished his  first  woik,  entitled  EUxMns  de 
Botanique  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  with  numerous 
plates).  The  method  established  by 
Toumefort  was  founded  upon  the  varie- 
ties of  the  petals  of  flowers,  taken  in  con* 
1  unction  with  the  firuit  It  became  rapid  • 
ly  popular  by  its  fiicility  and  elegance,  al- 
though imperfections  were  pointed  out  in 
it  by  Kay.    In  1696,  he  was  admitted  a 
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doctor  of  the  fiicultr  of  Paria,  and  com- 
poaed  the  History  of  Plants  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  Paris  (first  edition,  1698 ;  re- 
printed by  Jusaieu  in  1725^  in  S  vols. ;  an 
Enfflish  translation  was  given  by  profes- 
sor Martyn,  in  1733).  In  1700,  he  gave  a 
Latin  yeision  of  his  Elements  of  Botany, 
with  many  yaluable  additions,  and  a 
learned  me&ce,  under  the  title  of  Insti- 
tuHonei  Itei  Uerbarut  (3  yols.,  4to.).  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  an  order  firom 
the  king  to  travel  into  the  Levant,  for  the 
purpose  of  eiuunining  the  plants  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  antiquity,  and  accord- 
ingly viated  Greece  and  its  islands,  and 
Aoa  Minor  as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
sia. He  returned  to  France  by  way  of 
Smyrna,  in  1702 ;  and  the  first  botanical 
fruits  of  his  travels  appeared  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  a  supplement  to  his  Elements 
of  Botany.  He  aied  in  1706,  leaving  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities  to  the  king  for  puUic 
use,  and  his  botanica]  books  to  the  abb^ 
Bigmm.  The  firat  volume  of  his  travels 
was  printed  at  the  Louvre  before  his 
death,  and  the  second  being  completed 
fincnn  his  manuscripts,  both  were  puolish- 
ed  in  1717,  with  the  title  of  R&atum  (Tim 
Vinfogt  du  Levant  (2  vols^  4to.).  Of  this 
woriE,  which  stands  high  %mong  books  of 
the  class,  there  itave  bMn  sever«  editions, 
and  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 

TouRNiqmET ;  an  instrument  employ- 
ed in  the  practice  of  surgery  to  stop 
bleeding.  It  can,  however,  only  be 
plied  to  the  limbs,  and  its  use  i 
intended  to  be  tempomry. 
^ouENoia,  Livre.  (Bee  lAmrt,) 
Tours  ;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
Indre-and-Loiie,  on  the  Loire;  140  miles 
soudi-west  of  Paris;  Ion.  41'  EL;  lat 
47^  24'  N.;  population,  20^.  It  is 
situated  in  a  delightflil  plain,  in  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  France,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  remarkably  beau- 
tifiiL  U  is  an  archiepisconal  see,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  remaiiud)le  fi>r  its 
lofly  spire,  and  library  (30,000  vols.), 
feurteen  churches,  three  hospitals,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  museum.  The 
houses  are  generally  low,  and  the  most 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy. 
But  the  Rut  netim,  or  ro^alt^  is  a  street  of 
great  elegance,  the  houses  being  built  of 
stone,  on  a  unifbrm  plan.  The  bridse 
over  the  Loire,  1400  feet  k>ng  ^id  45 
wide,  consists  of  fourteen  arches.  The 
approach  to  the  town  is  remarkably  fine, 
the  avenues  being  bordered  with  rows  of 
trees.  The  inincipal  manufacture  is  that 
of  ailk,  which  formeriy  empk^ed  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood  20,000  people; 


but  at  present  not  more  than  one  third 
of  that  number.  Tours  was  formerly 
more  populous  than  at  present  Before 
the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Tou- 
raine.  In  732,  the  Saracens  were  de- 
feated, by  Charies  Martel,  near  this  town, 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

ToussAiNT-LouvERTURE,  the  Cele- 
brated black  chieftain,  was  bom  a  slave, 
in  the  year  1745,  upon  the  plantation  of 
count  de  No^  situtued  near  cape  Fran- 
cais,  now  cape  Hayden.  His  amiable 
aeportment  a&  a  slave,  the  patience,  mild- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  di^poedtion, 
and  the  purity  of  his  conduct  amid  the 
^neral  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 
m  the  island,  gained  for  him  many  of 
those  advantages  which  afterwards  gave 
him  such  absolute  ascendency  over  his 
insurgent  brethren.  His  good  qualities 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Bayou  de 
Libertas,  the  a^nt  on  the  estate,  who 
taught  him  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— elements  of  knowledge  which 
hardly  one  in  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow 
slaves  possessed.  M.  Bayou  made  him 
his  postilion,  which  gave  him  advantages 
much  above  those  of  the  field-slayes. 
When  the  general  rising  of  the  blacks 
took  place,  in  1791,  much  sdlicitation  was 
used  to  induce  Toussaiac  to  join  them ; 
but  he  declined,  until  he  had  procured  an 
opportunity  for  the  escape  of  M.  Bayou 
and  his  &mi1y  to  Baltimore,  dipping  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  for  the 
supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  In  his 
subsequent  prosperity,  he  availed  himself 
of  every  occasion  to  give  them  new 
marks  of  his  gratitude.  Having  thus 
provided  securiw  for  hui  bene&ctors,  he 
joined  a  corps  of  blacks,  under  the' orders 
of  general  Biassou,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
lieutenant;  but  ytbb  soon  raised  to  the 
principal  conmiand,  Biassou  being  de- 
graded on  account  of  his  cruelty  and 
ferocity.  Indeed,  Toussaint  was  every 
way  so  much  superior  to  the  other  negroes, 
by  reason  of  his  general  intelli^nce  and 
education,  his  prudence,  activity,  and 
addresBj  not  less  than  his  braveiy,  that  he 
immediately  attained  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  all  the  black  chiefiains.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  in  June,  1794,  when  the 
English,  under  general  Whyte,  captured 
Port  au  Prince  Som  the  French  conunis- 
sioners  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  the  latten 
on^retiring  into  the  country,  found  thS 
whole  island  in  the  possespion  of  Rigaud, 
at  the  head  of  the  mulattoes,  and  Tous- 
saint-Louverture,  with  his  negroes.  They 
contended  with  various  success  against 
the  English,  until  1797,  when  Touasamt 
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reoeiFed  from  the  French  government  a 
commission  of  geueral-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  as  such, 
signed  the  convention  with  general  Mait- 
land  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  Britbh.  From  1798  until  1801,  the 
island  continued  peaceable  and  tranquil 
under  the  government  of  Touasaint,  who 
adopted  and  enforced  the  most  judicious 
measures  for  healing  the  wounds  of  his 
countrv,  and  restoring  its  commercial  and 
agricultural  prosperity.  His  efforts  would 
have  been  attended  with  much  success, 
but  for  the  ill-judged  expedition  which 
Bonaparte  sent  against  the  island,  under 
the  command  of  Le  Clerc.  This  expedi- 
tion, fruitless  as  it  was  in  respect  of  its  gen- 
eral object,  proved  fatal  to  Tousdaint,  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  which  marked  his  character.  Tous- 
saint  was  noted  forprivate  virtues ;  among 
the  rest,  warm  affection  for  his  family. 
Le  Clerc  brought  out  from  France  Tous- 
saint's  two  sons,  with  their  preceptor, 
Coisnon,  whose  orders  were  to  carry  his 
pupils  to  Toussaint,  and  maHe  use  of  them 
to  work  on  the  tenderness  of  the  neffro 
chief,  and  induce  him  to  abandon  nis 
countrymen.  If  he  yielded,  he  was  to 
be  made  second  in  command  to  Le  Clerc ; 
if  he  refused,  his  children  were  to  be  re- 
served as  hostages  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
French.  Notwithstanding  the  greamess 
of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  Tous- 
saint remained  faithful  to  his  brethren. 
We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  war, 
which,  at  length,  ended  in  a  treatv  of 
peace  conclude  by  the  black  chief  Tous- 
sain%  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  against 
their  better  judgment,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  of  Le  Clerc's  professions  upon 
their  simple  followers,  who  were  induced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Toussaint  re- 
tired to  his  plantation,  relying  upon  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Le  Clerc,  that  his 
person  and  properly  should  be  held 
sacred.  But,  notwithstanding  these  as- 
surances, he  was  treacherous^  seized  in 
the  night,  hurried  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
and  transported  to  Brest.  He  was  con- 
ducted, first  to  close  prison  in  Chateaux 
de  Joux,  and  from  thence  to  Besant^on, 
where  he  was  plunged  into  a  cold,  wet, 
subterranean  prison,  which  soon  proved 
&tal  to  a  constitution  used  only  to  the 
warm  skies  and  free  air  of  the  West  In- 
dies. He  languished  through  the  winter 
of  180S^18()3 ;  and  his.  death,  which 
happened  in  April,  1803,  raised  a  cry  of 
inoignation  agamst  the  government  which 
had  chosen  this  dastardly  method  of 
destroying  one  of  the  best  and  bravest 


men  of  the  negro  race. — See  Malo,  flv- 
totre  de  Haiii,  published  1825,  p.  181— 
255] ;  also  the  article  Hayti. 

Tower  op  LoNnoN.  This  ancient 
edifice  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city.  The  antiquity^  of  the  building 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry ;  but 
the  present  fortress  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  William  I,  and  gar- 
risoned with  Normans,  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects ;  although  it 
appears,  that  the  Romans  had  a  fort  on 
this  spot.  The  Tower  is  governed  by  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  who,  at  corona- 
tions and  other  state  ceremonies,  has  the 
custody  of  the  regalia.  The  principal 
entrance    on  the  west  consists  of  two 

fates  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  a  stone 
ridge  over  it,  and  a  gate  within  it  The 
keys  are  kept  during  the  day  at  the  ward- 
er's hall,  but  deposited  every  night  at  the 
governor's  house.  The  Tower  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  Thames  by  a  platform, 
and  bv  part  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch,  of 
considerable  width  and  depth,  proceeds 
northwards  on  each  side  or  the  fortress, 
nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  and  meets  in  a 
semicircle ;  the  slope  is  faced  with  brick, 
and  the  great  iMl  of  the  Tower  has  been 
firequentfy  repaired  with  that  material. 
Cannon  are  planted  at  intervals  round  the 
line,  and  command  every  avenue  leading 
to  Tower  hilL  The  space  enclosed  by 
the  walls  measures  twelve  acres  five  roods, 
and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  of  the 
ditch  is  8156  feet  On  the  south  side,  of 
the  Tower  is  an  arch  called  the  traUor'a 
rate,  through  which  state-prisoners  were 
formerlj^  brought  fix>m  the  river.  Near 
the  traitor's  gate  is  the  hloocbf  lower,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  V,  and  his  brother,  were 
smothered  by  order  of  Richard  III.  In 
'  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  were 
the  royal  apartments;  for  the  Tower  was 
a  palace  for  nearly  500  years,  and  only 
ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  principal  buildings  with- 
in the  walls  are  the  church,  the  white 
tower,  the  ordnance  ofiSce,  the  old  mint, 
the  record  ofiSce,  the  jewel  office,  the 
horse  armory,  the  grand  storehouse, — ^in 
which  is  the  smafl  armory, — the  lion's 
tov^er,  containing  the  menagerie,  and  the 
Beauchamp  tower.  The  church  called 
St.  Peter  in  Vincul%»,  is  remarkable  as  the 
depository  of  the  headless  bodies  of  nu- 
merous illustrious  personages  who  suffeiv 
ed  either  in  the  Tower  or  on  the  hill; 
amongst  these  are  Fisher,  Aima  Boleyn, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Catharine  Howard, 
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the  duke  oiVBomexset,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  (1685).  The  white  tower,  a 
large,  square,  irregular  building,  erepted 
in  1070;  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the 
first  story  are  the  sea  armoiy,  consisting 
of  muskets  for  the  sea-service,  and  other 
warlike  implements  of  every  description, 
and  the  volunteer  armory,  for  30,000  men. 
Within  the  white  tower  is  the  ancient 
chapel  of  Sl  John,  oriffinally  used  by  the 
English  monarchs,  which  now  fonns  a 
part  of  the  record  office.  South  of  the 
white  tower  is  the  modelling  room,  in 
which  are  models  of  Gibraltar  and  other 
places;  but  no  strangers  are  admitted. 
The  parade  near  the  white  tower  is 
much  fi^quented  as  a  promenade.  The 
office  of  the  keeper  or  the  records  con- 
tains the  rolls  from  the  time  of  king 
John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  Those  since  that  period 
are  kept  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  Chancery 
lane.  The  price  of  a  search  is  10s.  6d., 
for  which  you  may  pursue  one  subject  a 
year.  The  jewel  office  is  a  strong  stone 
room,  in  which  are  kept  the  crown  jew- 
els, or  regalia.  The  imperial  crown,  and 
the  other  emblems  of  royalty,  such  as  the 
golden  orb,  the  golden  sceptre  and  its 
cross,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St  Ed- 
ward's stair,  state  salt-cellar,  curtana  or 
Bword  of  mercy,  golden  spurs,  armilla  or 
bracelets,  ampulla  or  golden  eagle,  and 
the  golden  spoon,  also  ue  silver  font  used 
at  the  baptism  of  the  royal  family,  the 
state  crown  worn  by  his  majesty  in  par- 
liament, and  a  large  collection  of  ancient 
plate,  are  kept  here.  The  horse  armory 
IS  a  brick  building,  east  of  the  white 
tower,  adonied  with  suits  of  armor  of 
almost  every  description ;  but  the  most 
striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cap-^-pie.  The 
line  commences  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at 
Waterloo  are  also  kept  here.  The  grand 
storehouse,  north  of  the  white  tower,  about 
345  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadtli,  is  com- 
posed of  brick  and  stone,  was  begun  by 
James  II,  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  stor^  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armory,  containing  arms  for  about  200,000 
men,  all  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  nu- 
merous historical  curiosities.  The  Span- 
ish armory  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
trophies  taken  firom  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thumb-screws,  battlQ-axes,  board- 
ing-pikes, &c.  Here  also  are  shown  a 
representation  of  queen  Elizabeth  in 
rrmor ;  the  axe  which  severed 'the  head 
of  Anna  Boleyn,  ai  well  as  that  of  the 


earl  of  Essex ;  the  invincible  banner  taken 
from  the  Spanish  armada ;  a  wooden  can- 
non used  by  Henry  VIII,  at  the  nege  of 
Boulogne,  &c.  The  Beauchamp  tower  is 
noted  for  the  illustrious  personages  for- 
merly confined  within  its  walls.  Amongst 
them  were  the  \)l-fated  Anna  Boleyn  and 
the  accomplished  lady  Jane  Grey.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  written  her  memo- 
rable letter  to  Henry  VIII  in  the  apart- 
ment called  the  mess-hovse.  The  hon's 
tower,  built  by  Edward  IV,  was  origin- 
ally called  the  btdtoark^  but  received  its 
present  name  fit>m  being  occupied  as  the 
menagerie.  It  is  situat^  on  the  right  of 
the  inner  entrance  to  the  Tower ;  but  the 
animals  kept  here  are  not  numerous — See 
Bavley's  IKstory  qf  the  Tower  (2  vols.,  4to., 
1821),  and  Britton  and  Bnyleyh  Memoirs 
of  the  Tower  (1  vol.,  12mo.,  1830). 

TowNLET,  Charles,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  the 
coUection  of  antiquities,  was  bom  at 
Townley  hall,  in  Lancashire,  in  1737. 
The  religious  opinions  of  his  fiunilr 
preventing  his  receiving  a  university  ed- 
ucation in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the 
continent;  and  a  residence  at  Rome 
enabled  him  to  form  a  museum,  replete 
with  valuable  manuscripts,  specimens  of 
the  finest  sculpture,  medals,  vases,  urns 
and  other  relics  of  ancient  art.  These  he 
transported,  eventually,  to  England,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  British  museum.  (See 
Terra  Cotta.)  His  death  took  place  Jan- 
uary 3, 1805. 

Towns.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  growdi  of  towns 
in  modem  Europe,  and  of  their  moral  and 
political  influence  upoh  society,  in  the 
articles  Ciiyy  and  Community,  (See  these 
articles,  and  also  Hanse  Towns,  and  jFVee 
Cities.)  In  a  general  sense,  town,  in 
England,  is  a  ^?mled  place,  or  borough, 
and  comprehends  the  several  species  of 
cities,  boroughs  (q.  v.),  and  common 
towns  or  viUa^s;  but,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  class  of 
places,  a  city  being  a  place  which  is  or 
nas  been  a  bishop^  see,  and  a  borough  a 
place  which  sends  members  to  parlia- 
ment In  the  U.  States,  where  the  differ- 
ent states  are  divided  into  counties  (with 
the  exception  of  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  the  former  of  which  the  divis- 
ions are  termed  districts,  and  in  the  latter, 
parishes),  the  word  toum  has  a  somewhat 
different  signification.  In  the  New  Eiig- 
land  and  Middle  States  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Delaware),  and  in  Ohio,  the  coun- 
ties are  subdivided  into  tovniships|,  which, 
at  least  in  many  of  the  states,  are  improp- 
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erly  stykd  totvnt,  while  by  eUiisB  m  com- 
monly meant  thoae  places  which  are 
incorporated  with  certain  peculiar  muni- 
e^  powers.  In  the  New  England 
states,  the  townships  differ  muqh  in  ex- 
tent, varying  fiom  nve  to  six  nules  square. 
They  are  incoriwrated  bj^.the  legislatures 
of  the  states  with  certain  rights,  and  a 
distinct  police,  conducted  by  ofScers 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  principal  officers  are  a  town-clerk, 
selectmen,  assessors  of  taxes,  overseerB  of 
the  poor,  school  committee,  &c.  The 
townships  in  the  New  England  states, 
and  in  New  Yoiit,  are  subaivided  into 
school  districts  of  a  convenient  size,  in 
which  free  schools  are  maintained  at  least 
a  part  of  every  year.  The  money  neces- 
SBiy  fi>r  the  support  of  the  schools  and 
the  poor,  for  the  repair  of  roads,  &c.,  is 
raised  in  each  town  by  vote  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Each  of  these  towns  thus  consti- 
tutes a  litde  democracy,  in  which  the 
affiiirs  of  the  community  are  managed  by 
the  people  themselves  in  their  town-meet- 
inm. 

TowTON ;  a  village  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  three  miles  south-east  of  Tad- 
caster.  A  sanffuinary  battle  was  fought 
here,  between  me  forces  of  the  houses  of 
Yodk  and  Lancaster,  in  1461,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  defeated.  (See 
Edward  IV.) 

TozicoLOOT  (from  ro(f«dv,  properly  the 
poison  which  the  ancients  put  upon  ar- 
rows and  spears];  the  science  of  poisons 
and  antidotes.  The  works  of  Frank  and 
Orfila  are  distinguished  in  this  branch,  also 
Buchner's  and  Witling's.    (See  Poifona.) 

Tbachbotomt,  or  Bronchotomy  (from 
trachta,  or  fipoyxof,  the  windpipe,  and  nftvu, 
to  cut) ;  also  Lartnootomt  {fiom  Aopyl, 
the  lar3rnx,  and  rtuvt*).  This  is  an  opera- 
tion in  which  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
larynx,  or  windpipe,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  whisn  any  disease 
prevents  the  patient  from  breathing 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  ex- 
tracting foreign  bodies,  which  have  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  the  windpipe ;  or, 
lasdy,  m  order  to  be  able  to  innate  the 
lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffocation, 
drowning,  &c  Its  practicableness,  and 
little  danger,  are  founded  on  the  fiiciliQr 
with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  wind- 
pipe, even  of  the  most  complicated  kind, 
nave  been  healed,  without  leaving  any  ill 
effects  whatever,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
parts  cut,  which  are  not  flmushed  with 
any  vessel  of  consequence. 

Tracxshutt.    (See  DredtBhujfL) 


Tragto&b,  Metallic,    (bee  PtHdngJ) 

Trade  of  the  World.  (See  Com- 
merce of  ike  fFmid.) 

Trade-Winds  (so  called  from  their 
fovoringcoounerce);  easteriy  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations, 
in  certain  regions  within  me  tropics.  It 
is  a  common  nodon,  that  the  north-east 
trade-wind  blows  exactly  from  the  north- 
east point  nearly  to  the  equator,  when  it 
ffradually  becomes  more  and  more  easter- 
ly, till  at  length  it  blows  4ue  east ;  and  so 
with  the  south-east  trade.  This  notion  is,, 
however,  erroneous.  The  trade-winds,  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  extend  to 
about  28P  of  latitude  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  so  that  a  ship,  after  passing  30°, 
may  expect  to  enter  them  every  day. 
But,  on  first  entering  them,  they  will  be 
found  to  blow  fix>m  the  east,  or  even  a 
little  southeriy,  and,  as  you  advance,  to 
draw  round  j^vdually  to  north-east,  and 
even  north,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
north-east  trade,  where  it  is  conmionly 
represented  as  being  due  east  This 
limit  varies  with  the  position  of  the  sun, 
reaching,  when  Uie  sun  has  a  southern 
declination,  to  within  three  or  four  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and,  as  the  sun  ac- 
quires a  more  northern  declination,  re- 
ceding ten  or  twelve  degrees  fiom  the 
equator.  At  this  point,  the  mariner  en- 
ters the  region  of  ealme  and  variableSj 
as  they  are  called,  where  the  wind  has  a 
more  or  less  southeriy  direction,  and 
sometimes  blows  fi-eshly  fiY>m  the  south- 
south-west  This  re^on  varies  from  150 
to  550  miles,  and  is  subject  to'  heavy 
rains.  On  passing  this  range,  the  south- 
east trade  begins,  and  displays  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  north-east  To  the 
north  and  south  of  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades,  westeriy  winds  will  be 
found  generally  to  prevail,  though  leas 
regular  in  the  northern  than  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere ;  and  it  has  been  remarit- 
ed  that  the  average  of  the  passages  made 
by  the  Liverpool  packets  from  New  York 
out,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  was  twenty- 
three  days,  and  fipom  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  that  is,  from  east  to  west,  thir^- 
eight  days. 

TRADiTioR,in  its  general  application,  is 
any  knowledge  handed  down  fit>m  one 
^neration  to  another  by  oral  communica- 
tion. This  is  the  shape  in  which  history 
appears  before  the  art  of  writing  is  invent- 
ed or  introduced ;  and  the  later  tBis  takes 
place,  the  forther  back  does  tradition  ex- 
tend, till  ii  loses  itself  in  mythology.  Any 
person  who  has  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  fiicts  are  distorted,  even  at  tbs 
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present  day,  if  not  protected  a^inst  grad 
ttal  change  and  miarepresentation  by  un 
questionable  documents,  although  the 
sources  of  correct  information  have  been 
so  greatly  increased,  will  easily  under- 
stand why  historical  tradition  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  caution.  Every 
person,  every  country,  every  age,  invof^ 
untarily  gives  a  colorinj^  to  facts,  to  say 
nothinp[of  intentional  misstatements.  But 
there  is  a  species  of  historical  tradition 
which  exists  even  after  the  invention  not 
only  of  writing,  but  of  printing.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  hearsay,  by  which  misrepre- 
sentations of  facts,  or  downright  inven- 
tions, creep  into  notice,  i^id  soon  become 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  either  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  par^,  or 
because  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of 
credibility.  How  many  stories,  believed 
for  centuries,  have  at  last  been  proved 
utteriy  false!  how  many  are  yet  in  the 
moutns  of  minions,  and,  nevertheless,  un- 
true !  It  becomes  the  historian,  therefore, 
to  examine  into  the  origin  of  every  state- 
ment, and  die  character  and  situation  of 
those  on  whose  authority  it  rests:  did 
they  know  with  certainty  what  they  re- 
late ?  were  they  not  actuated  by  interest, 
passion  or  prejudice  ?  The  same  caution 
which  die  historian  must  observe  in  re- 
gard to  traditions,  politicians  and  citizens 
of  a  free  government  ought  to  exercise  in 
rej^ard  to  those  party  rumors  which  we 
mifriit  term  polihcal  tradUions,  Without 
such  caution,  a  free  people  becomes  the 
tools  of  demagogues.  Every  statement 
in  print  receives,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, a  kind  of  authority ;  and  what  has 
not  been  said  in  print?  Newspapers 
(q.  v.),  much  as  they  contribute  to  general 
information,  also  contribute  much  to  the 
.  TOopagation  of  these  unfounded  reports. 
The  eounterstatements  of  opposite  papers 
serve,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  correct 
each  other's  misrepresentalSons ;  but,  as 
the  mass  of  people  read  on]y  the  papers 
of  their  own  parn^,  misstatements  will  in- 
evitably gain  a  footing ;  and  a  man  who 
is  desirous  of  believing  only  the  truth, 
nlust  subject  the  stories  admitted  on  hear- 
say by  his  party  to  a  critical  pcrutiny.  It 
was  long  believed  that  a  female  was  raised 
to  the  iMural  chair,  under' the  'name  of 
John  Vlll  (see  Joan  ih£*Papt89)\  and 
how  many  persons  have  .credited  the 
newspaper  stories  that  Niippleon  'used  to 
beat  nis  wife,  and  had  criminal  inter- 
course with  his  dau^hterrm-law!  The 
story  of  the  beating  is,  in  fact,  still  re- 
peated in  some  histories  of  Napoleon,  so 
called !  It  is  a  very  cofhinon  unstake  to 
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ascribe  to  the  Statements  of  ancient  wri- 
ters full  credibili^,  thou|^  the  vmter  may 
have  lived  in  a  time  or  country  so  distant 
from  that  to  which  his  narrative  relates, 
that  he  had  no  better  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing than  ourselves.  (See  Niebuhr's  Ao- 
man  History,) — ^Tradition,  in  another 
-sense,  forms  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  Catholic  underetands  by  tra- 
dition the  unwritten  word  of  God,  that  is, 
sacred  truths  orally  communicated  by  Je- 
sus and  the  apexes,  which  were  not 
written  down,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the 
church  from  one  ^neration  of  bishops  to 
another.  The  chief  sources  of  it  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fathers  of  the  chiuch, 
who,  indeed,  introduced  rites  not  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Bible,  and  some  of  which,  as 
the  baptism  of  children,  confession,  the 
celebration  of  certain  festivals,  &C.,  have 
been  retained  by  many  Protestant  sects, 
yet  with  different  views  from  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Catholics  rensecting  their 
importance,  or  necessity  for  sanation. 
The  Catholics  ascribe  to  their  tradition 
divine  authority,  and  thus  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple in  their  docrmatics.  They  maintain 
that  the  church  has  always  remaiDed  in 
possession  of  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and 
that  this  revelation  or  belief  of  the  church 
is  ascertained  by  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils (q.  v.\,  the  concurrence  of  the  fiithers 
of  the  cnurch,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
popes  (the  Galilean  church,  however, 
does  not  give  this  authority  to  the  decrees 
of  the  pope,  unless  they  are  acauiesced  in 
by  the  church  universal,  thougn  it  admits 
that  this  acquiescence  may  be  tacit).  The 
Bible,  indeed,  is  adopted  as  a  rule  of  faitli 
by  the  Catholics  as  well  as  by  the  Prot- 
estants ;  but  the  former  consider  it  as  to 
be  explained  and  understood  according  to 
the  construction  which  the  church  puts 
upon  the  doctrines  contained  in  it — a 
principle  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  A  reverence  for  tradition,  there- 
fore, is  taught  in  all  Catholic  catechisms ; 
and  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Catholic  believes  in  his  rites,  and  the^{ 
characterisd?  parts  ofhis  religious  worship. 
In  the  Canones  et  Decreta  Conalii  TViden- 
ftnt,  Appendxr^  p,  xxti,  we  find  in  pope 
Pius's  creed  the  following  passage:  Apo9- 
tolicas  ei  eecUsituticM  trmationes,  reUquct- 
que  ^uadem  tcduitt  observoHones  et  oonjfi- 
tuHoiusfirnMsime  admiUo  et  ampiedor. 

Aem,  Meram  Mcr^vturam  juxta  eum  am- 
nanyquemtewuiU  et  tendiancta  mater  ecctc- 
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dOf  cmuBestjuiusart  de  ven  seruu  et  tnier- 
prdatume  sacwarum  scnptiurcarumj  admiU- 
to ;  nee  earn  unquatn^  niaijuxia  unammem 
eansenswn  poitrum  aecjpiam,  et  tnterpretO' 
6or,  The  council  of  Trent  ascribes  equal 
authority  to  tradition  and  the  Bible.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  it  ought  to  have 
giTen  greater  authority  to  the  former,  as 
tne  latter  can  only,  bv  the  council's  own 
decree,  be  legitimately  explained  by  the 
church  or  traditions.  From  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  tradition  is  to 
the  Catholic  wnat  reason  is  to  the  ration- 
alist, and  the  literal  text  of  the  Bible,  sci- 
entifically and  conscientiously  settled,  to 
^e  supematuralist  (See  Roman  CalhoUe 
OwrcL) 

Traoitores  ;  a  name  given,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  to  those  Christians 
who,  during  the  persecutions,  especially 
those  under  Diocletian,  gave  up  the  sacred 
books  and  utensils  to  the  heathen  author- 
ities, to  escape  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened them.  They  were  geneiallv  tim- 
orous priests,  and  were  punished  by  the 
church  with  dismissal  from  office.  The 
Donatists  f  q.  v.)  considered  the  Traditores 
on  a  level  with  the  worst  heretics,  and 
separated  fit>m  the  Catholic  church  on 
the  ground  that  it  tolerated  them.  (See 
DofuxtUts,) 

TBADUjCiAifs  (from  traduco,  to  trans- 
mit); a  name  which  the  Pelagians  an- 
,  ciently  gave  to  the  Catholics,  because  of 
their  teaching  that  original  sin  was  trans- 
mitted from  nither  to  children.  At  pres- 
ent, the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
those  who  hold  that  souls  are  transmitted 
to  children  by  the  parents. 

TRAFAI.OAR,  Battle  of.  (See  JVerajy, 
where  it  is  fiiUy  described.^ 

Tragedy  (fi^m  the  Greek  and  Latin  (ro- 
gmUa).  The  Greek  word  is  derived  firom 
rpaytK,  and  (fitly  a  song.  It  is  an  old,  but  not, 
therefore,  less  absuni  opinion,  says  Ade- 
lung,  in  his  Wbrterbuek,  that  the  first  part 
of  the  word  r^yoi  signifies,  in  this  compo- 
sition, a  he  goat,  and  the  whole,  a  song  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  he  goat,  or  a  play,  for  which  the  poet  re- 
ceived a  he  goal — a  derivation  occasioned 
bj  its  beioff  generally  known  that  rfwyos 
signifies  a  Ae  goat,  while  it  is  not  so  com- 
monly known  that  it  abo  signifies  meUm- 
eholy,  of  which  tiie  Latin  tragicus  is  a 
clear  proof;  otherwise  that  word  would 
have  signified  goatish.  Hesychius  ex- 
plains   uerpayiabu,  explicitly,    by    airoi^w^tt, 

•noBfinvuy  he  weeps.  In  the  ancient  Upper 
German,  the  word  Tre^  signifies  grief; 
in  Lower  Saxon,  (r%e  is  weary,  sad ;  and 
in  Swedish,  trOga  means  to  mourn,  and 


trage,  grief;  all  of  which  are  ecmnecliad 
wiu  the  Greek  rpmyiKOi,  or  rfoyoi,  Tra^- 
dv,  therefore,  properly  signifies  a  melan- 
choly song,  as  comedy  sipufies  a  m 
one.  But  that  rpayoi,  in'  Greek,  signifies 
both  a  he  goat  and  melancholy,  is  as  ac- 
cidental as  that  nun,  in  English,  means  a 
male  sheep,  and  also  to  drive  down.  So 
fiur  Mr.  Adelung.  The  invention  of 
tragedy,  in  its  first  rude  form,  is  ascribed 
to  Thespis,  i^ho  lived  in  the  time  of  So- 
lon. According  to  Herodotus,  the  people 
of  Sicyon  introduced  tragic  choruses  be* 
fore  the  times  of  Thespis,  first  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  then  of  Adrastus;  to  them, 
therefi>re,  tiie  invention  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  is  generally  ascribed;  its  devel- 
opement  is  due  to  JSschvlus.  As  Aris- 
totie  foimd  it,  he  described  it  as  a  dramatic 
poem,  which  has  for  its  object  to  purify 
by  terror  and  pily,  awakened  bv  the 
poetical  imitation  of  an  action.  To  un- 
derstand this  ofl-repeated  explanation, 
we  must  examine  the  meaning  of  purify- 
ing^passioiis  by  means  of  passions.  The 
aitmcial  production  of  those  passions 
which  affect  us  disagreeably,  cannot  well 
have  any  effect  in  purifying  the  soul,  ex- 
cept by  strengthening  the  mind,  and 
exercising  it  in  govemmg  the  passiopB  in 
general.  For  such  a  purpose,  indeed,  a 
state  of  mind  seems  proper,  in  which  man 
feels  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions,  and  the  power  to  free 
himself  fi'om  their  influence  at  pleasure. 
Into  this  state  tragedy  strives  to  bring  us. 
It  aims  to  awaken  in  us  those  passions 
which  rest  on  sympathy  (and  which, 
therefi)re,  impede  -our  inward  fireedom 
less  than  the  purely  selfish  ones),  by  an 
artificial  appearance,  by  truth  of  concq[>- 
tion  without  reality  of  action,  and  whilst 
it  does  not  hide  the  virant  of  reality,  it 
leaves  us  the  feeling  of  ability  to  f^ 
ourselves  from  the  influence  of  the  scene 
at  pleasure,  even  if  it  were  only  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  whole  is  but  ap- 
pearance. Who  could  calmlv  witness 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  if  he  really 
thought,  bpt  for  a  moment,  Uie  sufferings 
represented  on  the  stage  were  real  ?  The 
poet  strives  to  operate  upon  us  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  creations,  and  thus  to 
arouse  within  us  those  powers  which 
counteract  the  passions.  As  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  is  the  object  in  view,  he 
must  avoid  carrying  the  sympathetic 
emotion  so  fiur,  that  we  can  escape  the 
pain  only  by  a  complete  destniction  of 
the  illunon ;  because,  as  soon  as  we  take 
this  means,  that  exercise  of  the  moral 
fiicul^  ceases.    We  must  be  able  to  sufiSBr 
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the  omieeptkm  of  being  in  the  situation 
of  the  acton,  ewen  when  we  see  them 
perish/ by  feeling  in  ounelves  the  exist- 
ence cf  those  powers,  of  which  they,  for 
the  moment,  seem  to  be  deprived.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  definition  of 
Aristotle  is  perhaps  to  be  reconciled  with 
what  has  been  said,  in  modem  times,  on 
the  essence  of  tragedy,  f^ven  dramatic 
writers  have  confounded  the  melancholy 
with  the  tragic ;  but  it  may  be  deduced 
finom  what  has  been  said,  that  the  essence 
of  trasedy  does  not  depend  on  the  mel- 
ancholy end,  on  the  tears  extorted,  but  on 
the  greamess  and  elevation  of  th^  chief 
idea  contained  in  the  fiible,  and  which  it 
illustrates,  as  by  a  living  example.  Whilst 
we  pity  the  suffering  depict^,  we  must 
be  able  to  delight  in  the  nobleness  of  its 
cause,  as,  otherwise,  no  feelinff  is  excited 
in  us  but  a  purely  painful  one,  from  which 
we  can  only  escape  by  the  idea  that  the 
whole  spectacle  is  an  illusion.  Many 
theories  have  been  started  to  explain 
what  is  properly  the  tragical  in  tragedy, 
some  very  obscure,  othere  less  so ;  as  that 
the  tragiod  is  founded  on  die  struggle  of 
human  freedom  with  necesnty,  of  Sie  will 
with  &te.  Sec  But  the  comic,  the  true 
comic,  is,  in  many  cases,  nothing  else. 
TUs  struggle  belongs  to  tlie  drama  in 
general.    (See  Drama») 

Trajan.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  bom  in  Italica,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Bietica,  was  the  son 
or  Trajanus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
conunander,  under  Vespasian.  He  ac- 
companied his  ftther  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  and  also  served  on 
the  Rhine,  where  he  acquired  so  high  a 
character,  that  when  the  excellent  and 
aged  Nerva  came  to  the  throne,  he  adopt- 
ed him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Cesar,  in  97,  being  then  in  his  forty-sec- 
ond, or,  according  to  some,  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  and  of  a  most  dignified  appear- 
ance and  commanding  aspect  His  eleva- 
tion immediately  curbed  the  insolence  of 
the  pretorian  suards ;  and  Nerva  dyinff  a 
few  mondis  after,  he  peaceably  succee&d 
to  the  throne.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  remained  for  more  than 
a  year,  to  settle  a  peace  with  the  Gemnan 
Slates,  and,  in  99,  set  out  with  a  numerous 
escort  to  Rome.  After  a  liberal  largess 
to  the  soldiers  and  people,  he  took  meas- 
ures for  supplying  the  capital  with  com ; 
in  which  ne  was  eminently  successful. 
He  then  proceeded  to  punish  and  banish 
die  pernicious  tribe  of^  informers,  and  to 
reduce  some  of  the  most  odious  of  the 
ttDE06^  and  showed  the  most  praiseworthy 


solicitude  to  fill  the  most  important  poets 
with  men  of  talent  and  integrity.  Like 
Augustus,  he  cultivated  personal  friend- 
ships, and  visited  his  intimates  at  their 
houses  with  entire  confidence,  and  as  a 

Erivate  person.  His  palace  was  open  to 
is  firiends  and  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  it, 
and  his  audiences  were  free  to  ^1  the 
citizens.  At  his  table  were  always  some 
of  the  most  respectable  Romans,  who  in- 
dulffed  in  the  ease  of  mixed  conversation. 
Although  his  early  military  experience 
had  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the 
accomplishments  of  learning,  he  was 
sensible  of  its  importance,  and  founded 
libraries;  and  under  his  patronage,  the 
studies  were  revived  which  hadsufiered 
fix>m  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  His 
virtues  procured  for  him,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of 
Optimus.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and 
dining  his  possession  of  this  ma^tracy, 
the  celebrated  panegyric  upon  him  was 
pronounced  by  Phny,  which  is  still 
extant  In  the  following  year,  a  war 
broke  out  with  Decebalus,  kins  of  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  then 
retumed  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  honon 
of  a  triumph,  with  the  name  of  Dacicus. 
The  two  following  yeare  be  passed  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  last  of  them,  103,  Plinj 
was  rnade  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bi- 
thynia,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a  series  of  ofiicial  lettera  between  him' 
and  Trajan,  which,  beyond  any  rhetorical 
panegync,  afford  proof  of  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  government.  Among  these 
are  the  fiunous  epistles  respecting  the 
Christians,  whom  he  directs  Pliny  not  to 
search  for,  but  to  punish  if  brought  be- 
fore him ;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to 
anonymous  charges.  In  104,  Decebalus 
renewed  the  war  with  tlie  Romans, 
which  immediately  called  out  the  warlike 
emperor,  who,  with  a  view  to  form  d 
road  for  his  troops,  constmcted  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  which  was  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  He 
then  marched  into  Dacia,  and  reduced 
the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  despair, 
killed  himself;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  His  passion  fer  war — the 
only  fault  which  can  be  charaed  on  Tra- 
jan as  a  sovereign — exhibits  him,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  rather  as  a  victo- 
rious commander,  engaged  in  distant 
expeditions  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
empire,  than  as  a  sovereign  ruler.  The 
disposal  of  the  crown  of  Armenia  led,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  with  Chos* 
roes   the  Parthian,  of  which  war  the 
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reductioii  of  Armenia  to  a  Roman  prov- 
ince WB0  the  result  The  succeeding 
Eastern  campaigns  of  Trajan,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  with  Parthia,  cannot  be 
detailed  in  sununaries  of  this  nature.  The 
year  114  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he 
dedicated  the  magnificent  forum  which 
he  built  in  Rome,  and  erected  the  column 
sculptured  with  his  exploits,  which  still 
remains  under  his  name.  In  a  final 
campaign  in  the  Blast,  after  giving  a  king 
to  the  rathians,  he  hud  sie|je  to  Atni,  the 
capital  of  an  Arabian  tnbe,  *  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Sjrria.  In  the 
following  year,  117,  he  proposed  return- 
ing into  Mesopotamia,  but  was  attacked 
by  a  paralytic  disorder,  attended  by  a 
dropsy,  which  induced  him  to  repair  to 
Italy,  leaving  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Achian.  He  had  proceeded  no 
fiuther  than  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  when  he 
died.  The  empress  Plotina  took  advan- 
tage of  his  last  moments  to  secure  the 
acfoption  of  Adrian  for  his  successor,  not 
without  some  suspicion  of  a  gross  decep- 
tion. Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-fouith 
year,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty  ^ears. 
As  a  sovereign,  the  only  blemish  m  his 
character  wds  his  ^reat  passion  fi>r  war,  the 
extension  of  empire  produced  by  which 
—the  greatest  that  ever  acknowledj|[ed 
Roman  sway — scarcely  lasted  longer  than 
his  own  lifetime.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  was  said  to  be  addicted  to  sensual 
indulgences,  of  which  a  passion  for  wine 
was  £y  far  the  least  oisffraceful.  His 
good  aualities  as  a  ruler,  however,  were 
such  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  his  death,  the  sen- 
ators, in  their  acclamations  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor,  were  accustomed 
to  wish  that  he  miffht  be  more  fortunate 
than  Augustus  and  better  than  Trajan. 
TaAjAif's  Column.  (See  CdumnJ) 
Tramontana.  The  Italians  ^ve  this 
name  to  the  north  wind,  because  it  comes 
to  them  over  the  Alps,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  they  call  the  north  or  polar  star 
Stella  iramtmtancu  This  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  perder  la  tramontana — applied  to 
one  who  loses  his  way — a  metaphor  taken 
from  mariners,  who  are  euided  in  their 
course  by  the  polo-star.  The  phrase  has 
even  passed  fix>m  the  Italians  to  tne  French 
(perdre  la  tramontane),  and  the  Germans 
{die  Tramontane  verlieren\  though,  in  its 
original  signification,  it  has  no  application 
to  France  and  Grermany. 

Trance  ;  an  ecstasy,  a  state  in  which 
the  voluntary  functions  of  the  body  are 
suspended,  and  the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt 
into  visions.    (For  the  state  of  apparent 


death,  which  sometioiiM  takes  plaoe  t» 
such  a  degree  as  to  have  led  to  the  inter- 
ment of  people  under  the  suroositioD 
that  death  had  actually  taken  place,  see 
Asphyxia,  and  Death ;  and  for  the  means 
of  restoring  suspended  animation,  see 
Drownittg,) 

TiLANquEBAa;  a  seaport  of  the  Car- 
natic,  in  Tanjore,  56  miles'  south  of  Pon- 
dicheiry ;  Ion.  79°  54'  E. ;  lat.  IV  V  N. ; 
population,  15,000.  It  belongs  to  the 
Danes,  having  been  purchased  by  them 
in  1616)  and  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Danish  possessions  in 
India.  (See  East  Mia  Comaanies.)  It 
is  situfl&ed  on  the  coast  of  Cor6maiidel, 
with  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cauvery,  defonded  by  a 
fortress.  The  town  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  several  bastions, 
well  provided  witli  artillery.  Within  the 
walls  are  three  Christian  churches,  one 
Lutheran,  one  missionary,  and  one  for 
Roman  Catholics  (descendants  of  Portu- 
guese who  were  in  poesesnon  of  the 
town  before  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Danes),  a  large  mosque  for  the  Moham- 
medans, and  five  pagodas  for  the  Hindoos. 
The  fort  called  Daneborg  is  kept  in  neat 
order.  The  territory  thonging  to  the 
town  is  considerable  (425  square  miles, 
population,  50,000),  and  is  full  of  populous 
villages. 

TaAifscEifDENT  and  Transcendental 
are  technical  terms  in  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  their  etymologer  (firomtratucen- 
dere),  mey  signify  that  which  goes  beyond 
a  certain  linut ;  in  philosophy,  that  which 
goes  beyond,  or  transcends,  the  circle  of 
experience,  or  of  what  is  perceptible  by 
the  senses.  Properly  speaking,  ail  philos- 
ophy is  in  this  sense  transcendental,  be- 
cause all  philosophical  investigations  rise 
above  the  sensual,  even  if  they  start  from 
that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  senses. 
But  philosophical  inquiries  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished according  as  they  proceed 
fit>m  experience,  or  from  principles  and 
ideas  not  derived  fi?om  that  source.  The 
latter  sort  are  called,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
pure^or  transcendental.  The  school  of  Kaut 
makes  a  still  further  distinction :  it  gives 
the  name  of  transcendental  to  that  wliich 
does  not  indeed  originate  fix>m  experi- 
ence, but  yet  is  connected  with  it,  because 
it  contains  the  ffrounds  of  tiie  possibility 
of  experience ;  but  the  term  transcendent  it 
applies  to  that  which  cannot  be  connected 
with  experience,  but  transcends  the  limit 
of  possible  experience  and  of  philoso- 
phizing.   The  transcendent,  therefore,  is 
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properiy  opposed  to  the  wmanenL  bn- 
mumad  principles  are  those  the  application 
of  which  is  confined  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  pofluble  experience.  ^  1  call  all 
knowledge  trwMeenienUd^  says  Kant,  in 
the  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  ^  which  og- 
cupies  itself  not  so  much  with  objects  as 
with  the  way  of  knowing  these  objects,  as 
fiir  as  this  is  possible  o  priorL  A  system 
of  such  notions  would  oe  called  trangcen- 
denUdphilMopky,  and  would  be  the  sys- 
tem oi  all  the  principles  of  pure  reason  f 
or,  as  he  says  in  another  passage,  "  the 
philosophy  of  the  pure,  merely  specula- 
tive reason,  from  which  the  practical  is 
separated."  Accordingly,  metaphysics,  in 
particular,  has  received  the  name  of 
ironicendmlal  jfhiioMphf,  But,  in  another 
passage,  he  disdnguisnes  the  metaphysical 
nrom  the  transcendental.  The  former 
pfesents  notions  as  obtained  ajpriori ;  the 
ktter  explains  the  principles  nom  which 
the  possibility  of  other  synthetic  knowl- 
edge can  be  understood  o  prioru — ^In 
mathematics,  trantcendental  or  transeen- 
dent  linesy  are  those  curves  the  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  explained  by  algebraic 
equations.  Descartes  called  them  me- 
ehamcal  ItneSf  tsDd  refused  them  a  place 
in  mathematics;  but  Leibnitz  received 
them  again,  inventing  a  peculiar  kind  of 
equations,  by  which  their  nature  is  as 
well  explained  as  that  of  algebraic 
curves. 
Transbft.     (See  ^^rehiUeture^  vol.  i, 

p.  84a) 

T&ANsrxaaiiie.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  transferring  lith<Mp«phic  prints 
or  copperplate  engravings  nt>m  paper  to 
wood,  liie  print  is  first  placed  m  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  until  it  is  completely  saturat- 
ed, which  will  be  about  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  then  placed  between  blotting 
paper,  to  remove  the  superabundant  water 
fipom  its  sur&ce.  It  is  then  varnished  by 
a  brush,  and  applied  immediately  to  the 
wood,  which  has  been  previously  var- 
nished, and  allowed  to  dry.  The  print 
thus  applied  may  be  subjected  to  the 
pressure  necessary  to  efifect  its  complete 
adhesion,  by  nireading  over  it  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  rubbing  this  with  the  hand. 
Tlie  paper  on  which  the  print  was  made 
may  then  be  peeled  off  by  rubbing  it  cau- 
tiously with  the  moistened  fingers,  and, 
when  wholly  removed,  a  coat  of  varnish 
must  be  applied  to  the  print.  When  col- 
ored prints  are  to  be  transferred,  an  acid 
solution  must  be  used  instead  of  water,  to 
destroythe  size  which  exists  in  the  paper. 
This  solution  may  be  composed  of  two 
thirds  of  vinegar  and  one  third  of  water, 
5W* 


and  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  back  of 
the  print  If  the  article  is  to  be  polished, 
apply  several  coats  of  varnish,  allowing 
each  to  drv  before  the  application  of  an- 
other ;  and  then  rub  the  surface  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  and  pumice  stone 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  When 
the  surfece  becomes  smooth,  the  process 
may  be  continued  with  a  fine  cloth  and 
the  finest  tripoli,  with  olive-oil. 

Transfioviiation,  in  the  langua^  of 
die  church ;  the  glorification  of  Chnst  on 
mount  Tabor,  in  memory  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  celebrates  a 
feast  of  the  first  rank  on  Aug.  6,  which 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century.  Pope  Calixtus  III,  in 
1456,  attached  to  diis  many^  indulgences, 
in  memoir  of  a  victory  gained  over  the 
Turks.  One  of  the  most  beautifiil  pic- 
tures of  Raphael  is  known  under  this 
name.  It  is  m  the  Vatican.  Dorigny  and 
Morghen  have  given  fine  engravings  of  it 

TiiANSFUsioir  (transjusioy  finom  trana^ 
fwuU)^  to  pour  fit>m  one  vessel  into  anoth- 
er) ;  the  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another#  Harvey  was 
thirty  years  before  he  could  get  his  dis- 
covery admitted  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
circulation  was  acknowledged,  people's 
minds  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  delui- 
um:  it  was  thought  that  the  means  of 
curing  all  diseases  was  feund,  and  even 
of  rendering  man  immortal  The  cause 
of  all  our  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood :. 
in  order  to  cure  them,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  but  to  remove  the  bad  blood, 
and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drawn 
firom  a  sound  animal.  The  first  attempts 
were  made  upon  animals,  with  complete 
success.  A  aog,  having  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  blood,  received,  by  transfusion,'  that 
of  a  sheep,  and  became  well.  Another 
dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this 
means,  the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed  to 
recover  its  youth.  A  horse  of  twenty-six 
vears,  havinff  received  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  rour  lambs,  recovered  his 
strength.  TVansfiision  was  soon  attempt- 
ed upon  man.  Denys  and  Emerez,  tne 
one  a  physician,  the  other  a  surgeon  of 
Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try 
it  They  introduced  into  the  veins  of  a 
young  man,  an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf, 
in  greater  quantity  than  that  which  had 
been  drawn  fit>m  them,  and  he  appeared 
to  recover  his  reason.  A  leprous  peiten, 
and  a  quartan  ague,  were  also  cured  by 
this  means;  and  several  other  transfusions 
were  maile  upon  healthy  persons  without 
any  disagreeable  result  However,  some 
sad  events  hqipened  to  calm  the  general 
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euthuBUism  caused  by  these  repeated  auc- 
ceases.  The  young  idiot  we  mentioned 
fell  into  a  state  of  madness  a  short  time 
after  the  experiment  He  was  submitted 
a  second  time  to  the  transfusion,  and  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  JuBmtlhaiat  and 
died  in  a  state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor. 
A  young  prince  of  the  blood  royal  was 
also  the  victim  of  it.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A  short 
time  alter,  G.  Riva  having,  in  Italy,  per- 
formed the  transfusion  upon  two  individ- 
uals, who  died  of  it,  the  pope  prohibited 
it  also.  From  this  period,  transfusion 
has  been  regarded  as  useless,  and  even 
dangerous.  . 

T&AiTsiT,  in  astronomy.  By  a  transit 
over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  we  understand 
the  phenomenon  which  occurs  when  Ve- 
nus or  Mercury,  in  their  revolution  round 
the  sun,  pass  between  the  sun  and  the 
eye  of  die  observer  on  this  earth,  and  ap- 
pear to  move  like  black  spots  over  the 
sun's  disk,  their  illuminated  portion  being 
the  side  turned  from  the  spectator.  If 
this  phenomenon  is  observed  by  different 
persons  at  p^ts  considerably  distant 
from  each  other,  it  will  not  be  of  equal 
duration  at  all  of  these  points ;  and,  as  the 
differences  of  time  depend  on  the  paral- 
lax (ci'V-)  of  the  planet  as  well  as  the  sun, 
the  former  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
latter.  The  transits  of  Venus  are  partic- 
ularly suited  to  this  purpose.  Such  a 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  ac- 
companied with  very  favorable  circum- 
stances, occurred  last,  June  3, 1769,  and 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astrono- 
my. The  roval  society  of  liondon  had  it 
observed  at  Hudson's  bay  and  Otaheite ; 
the  French  court,  by  Cbappe,  in  Califor- 
nia ;  the  Duiish,  by  Hell,  at  Wardhus,  in 
Lapland ;  the  Swedish,  by  Plonmaun,  at 
Kajaneborg,  in  Finland;  and,  by  these 
five  observations,  the  sun's  parallax, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  astronomy,  was  determined  with 
ffreat  exacmess.  The  next  transits  of 
Venus  fall  in  the  years  1872  and  1884.— 
See  the  ninth  book  of  Ddande's  Astrona- 
nw ;  the  Mhnoire  nor  h  Pauage  de  Vhiua 
(Paris,  1772,  4to.);  Bode's  Ahhandlung 
vom  Durchgang  der  Venus  (Hamburg, 
1769).  A  ffood  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Lalande's  .^dr^^ 
d'AOnmnnieCPnnB,  1795,  p. 264 seq.l 

TuAifsiT  Tradb  ;  such  as  arises  from 
the  passage  of  goods  throuffh  one  country 
on  their  way  to  another,  ft  is  sometimes 
of  great  importance,  as,  for  instance,  when 
most  of  the  commodities  of  the  East 
which  were  consumed  in  the  north  of 


Europe  passed  throuflfa  Gennany.  The 
transit  trade  leaves  Uie  commissioD,  and 
other  expenses  atf finding  the  forwarding 
of  the  goods,  in  the  countiy  through 
which  they  pass;  besides  which  they 
sometimes  also  pay  a  duty. 
Transition  Forxationb.    (See  Geo<- 

TRANSMieRATlON  OP  THE   SoUL.      The 

doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another  has  its  foundation  in 
the  belief  of  the  connexion  of  all  liviiiff 
beings,  and  of  the  gradual  purification  of 
the  spuitual  part  of  man,  and  its  return  to 
the  common  source  and  origin  of.  all 
things—God.  The  earthly  life,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  is  only  a  point  in  the 
succession  of  states  through  which  the 
soul,  proceeding  from  God,  has  to  pass,  in 
order,  at  last,  to  return  to  its  original 
source.  Even  some  modem  European 
writera  have  inclined  to  the  doctrine  cf 
transmigration,  as  enabling  the  soul  in  one 
condition  to  supply  the  d&ciencies  of  an- 
other, and  to  fit  Itself  better  for  a  mora 
perfect  state.  Pious  and  reflefXing  men, 
for  example,  Herder,  have  thought  that 
many  reasons  were  to  be  found  for  a  be- 
lief in  such  a  traiismigrati<Hi,  which  is 
also  Uiught  in  the  Talmud.  Faint  images 
of  divine  magnificence  once  wimeasod  in 
a  higher  state,  and  revived  in  the  soul,  by 
the  ^aew  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
l)eautiiii],  which  are  met  with  in  this  life, 
and  which  fill  the  spirit  with  admiration 
and  delight,  are  thought  to  be  presenti- 
raents  of  those  feelings  which  will  again 
be  awakened  in  us,  when  we  retun^  to 
the  original  source  of  all  truth,  goodness 
and  beauty.  The  reli^pon  of  the  ancient 
people  of  India,  in  which  the  first  traces 
of  a  belief  in  a  transmigration  of  the  sou! 
are  found,  conaidera  it  partly  as  the 
course  of  destiny,  pardy  as  a  punishment 
for  the  neglect  of  reliffious  duties,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  tne  soul  is  made  te 
pass,  afler  death,  through  the  bodies  of 
various  animals,  by  way  of  penance  and 
purification.  With  this  doctrine  is  con- 
nected the  regard  which  the  Indians  have 
for  animals.  From  the  Indians,  this  be- 
lief passed  into  the  secret  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptian  caste  of  priesls,  who  believed 
that  the  soul  had  td  continue  3000  ve^rs, 
afler  death,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  be- 
fore it  could  reach  the  habitations  of  the 
blessed.  From  them  the  Greeks  received 
the  doctrine,  and  termed  it  meUmptyckom 
(change  of  soul),  and  mei€n$omido$is 
(change  of  body).  {See  MeUnquvehotig,] 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.)  adopted  it  into  nis  phi- 
losophy, as  indicating  the  immortality  of 
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the  human  bouL  The  later  PythafforeauB 
taught  that  the  mind,  freed  from  ue  fet- 
ters of  the  body,  will  enter  the  realm  of 
the  departed,  theav  remain  in  an  interme- 
diate state  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  again  animate  other  human  or  animal 
bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  purification  is 
finished,  and  its  return  to  the  Fountain  of 
life  has  become  possible.  The  mind  of 
[oras  himself  was  conceived  to  have 
Iready  four  times  on  earth.  The 
stories  of  these  Pythagorean  notions  rest 
on  comparatively  late  reports.  The  Greek 
mysteries  enveloped  the  doetrine  of  the 
transmigration  or  the  soul  in  agreeable 
mythuses,  which  represent  Dionysos  or 
Bacchus  as  the  lord  and  leader  of  the 
souL  In  these,  also,  the  belief  in  a  pre- 
existence  is  to  be  discovered.  For  this  eso- 
teric doctrine  distinguishes  souls,  which, 
according  to  the  organization  of  the  imi- 
verse,  are  driven  from  their  former  ethe- 
real or  heavenly  life  down  to  the  earth,  to 
appear  fi>r  the  first  time  as  men,  from  the 
souls  in  a  state  of  penance,  which  were 
obliged  to  enter  a  human  body  a  second 
and  third  time ;  and  also  firom  those  souls 
which  voluntanly  come  to  the  earth  firom 
curiosity,  or  delight  in  individuality.  The 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
various  forms  to  tnese  mythuses.  Pindar, 
the  Pythafforean,  lets  the  soul  arrive  at  the 
isles  of  the  blessed  after  passing  three 
unblemished  lives  on  this  earth.  Plato 
extends  the  period  for  the  entire  return 
of  souls  into  the  Godhead  to  10,000  years, 
during  which  they  have  to  abide  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  men.  Plotinus 
treats  of  two  kinds  of  transmigrations,  a 
passage  of  souls  fiom  invisible,  ethereal 
Dodies  into  earthly  ones,  and  from  earthly 
into  other  earthly  bodies.  Among  the 
Romans,  Cicero  and  Virgil  have  alluded 
to  this  doctrine.  The  rabbins  treat  the 
subject  of  transmigration  in  their  peculiar 
way,  maintaining  that  God  created  but  a 
certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which 
therefore  constantly  return  on  earth  as 
long  as  Jews  are  to  be  found  here,  and  are 
sometimes  made  to  dwell  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  for*  the  sake  of  penance,  but,  at 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  will  all  be 
purified,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  just  re- 
vive on  the  soil  of  the  promised  landw — 
The  Christian  sect  of  the  Manicheans 
(q.  V.)  also  considered  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  as  a  means  of  penance.  This 
belief  was  widely  diffused.  It  existed 
among  the  ancient  Italians,  the  Celtic 
Dniids,  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans, 
and  is  still  entertained  by  the  heathen 
nations  of  Eatttesm  Airia,  the  Caucasian 


tribes,  the  American  savages,  and  Afiican 
negroes.  With  the  ancient  Esyptians,  it 
led,  as  it  still  does  with  the  Hindoos,  tof 
the  veneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the' 
fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  since  their  bod- 
ies may  be  the  abode  of  departed  ances- 
tora  or  friends.  The  Pythagoreans  would 
not  kill  animals,  for  the  same  reason. 
This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pen- 
ance, may  have  been  attended  with  fpood 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 
but  the  Christian  is  c^mtent  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veU  which  the  Creator  has 
placed  over  the  particulBr  circumstances 
of  our  future  condition.  Whatever  may 
be  the  means  for  puri^ng  and  perfecting 
the  human  soul  aner  oeam,  the  Christian 
rests  assured  that  a  life  passed  according 
to  the  commands  of  God  will  fit  the  soiu 
to  enjoy  bis  presence;  and  that  a  life 
passed  in  the  neglect  of  his  conunands 
will  lead  to  future  misery. 

Transoms;  certain  beams  or  timbem 
extended  across  the  stempost  of  a  ship,  to 
fertify  her  afier-part,  and  give  it  the  fig- 
ure most  suitable  to  the  service  fbr  whidi 
she  is  calculated. 

TiiAif  sPAasNCT ;  the  proper^  of  bodies 
by  which  they  adinit  the  passage  of  li^t 
through  them.  It  does  not  consist,  how- 
ever, simply  in  transmitting  light  in  sufiS- 
cient  quantity,  but  in  transmittiiig  it  in 
straight  lines.  Water  and  oil,  fer  instance, 
are  each  separately  transparent  sub- 
stances, but,  mixed  together,  are  untrans- 
perent,  because  they  reflect  light  difilbr- 
ently.  On  the  other  hand,  paper,  which 
by  itself  is  opaque,  becomes  traiu^Murent 
by  moistening  it  with  water  or  oil.  The 
transparency  of  a  body  has  no  coimexioii 
with  its  hardness  or  sofbiess,  or  porosity, 
as  one  would  at  first  imagine.  The  hard 
diamond  is  transparent:  the  softest  kinds 
of  wood,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  so^  be- 
cause the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  rays 
of  light  in  the  mass  does  not  clepend  on 
the  properties  just  mentioned.  The  un- 
changeablenesB  of  this  rectilinear  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  fundamental  cause 
of  transparency.  Newton,  in  his  Optics, 
has  proposed  acute  inquiries  and  conjec- 
tures respecting  transparency  in  the  sense 
just  given.  Bouguet,  in  his  JVaiU  (POp- 
iique  (Paris,  1760, 4to.),  has  given  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  on  the  diminution 
which  the  light  suffers  in  its  passage 
through  different  bodies.  The  newly-  • 
invented  photometer  of  Lampadius  de- 
pends upon  this  principle  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  ught  l^  transparent  bodies.    It  is 
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a  tube  in  which  plates  of  the  tnmspareiit 
fiubstances  are  mserted,  till  the  light  at 
last  becomes  invisible  throuffh  it.  (See  a 
Praetieal  JVeatise  on  Gas  MAghij  by  Ac- 
cum.) 

TRANSPORTATioir  18  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, or  more  properly  an  alleviation  or 
commutation  of  punishment^fbr  criminals 
in  England  convicted  of  felony ;  who,  for 
the  fiist  offence,  unless  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  are  generally  transported  to 
New  Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
there  to  bear  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
years. 

Teansubstaittiation.      (See   LonTs 
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JL  RANSTLVAKiA ;  a  gFRud  principality, 
forming  part  of  the  Hungarian  estates  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  lying  be- 
tween Hungary,  Walachia  and  Moldavia ; 
23^ square  miles;  popuktion, 2,000,000. 
It  is  called  by  the  Oermans  SiebaMrgm^ 
from'Siebengebirge  (q.  v.),  whence  a  col- 
ony of  German  colonists  removed  to  the 
fonner  region  in  1143.  The  Latin  name 
Trant^ania  is  derived  from  its  situation 
beyond  the  Carpathian  forests;  and  the 
Hungarian  name  Erddy  signifies  the 
nountamovsfiirtH.  Transylvania  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  east,  south,  and  part- 
ly on  the  north,  b^  the  Cajpathian 
mountains,  from  which  lateral  chains 
branch  off,  and  cross  the  country  in  every 
direction.  It  consists  chiefly  or  alternate 
mountiuns  and  valleys,  with  few  extensive 
plaina  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ma- 
roe,  Samoa  and  Aluta.  The  lakes  are 
deep.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but 
badly  cultivated ;  die  climate  cold  for  the 
latitude,  but  healthy.  The  productions 
are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes;  maize 
and  vines  are  raised  in  fevorable  situations ; 
orchards  are  not  neglected ;  hay,  and  all 
artificial  grasses,  are  unknown,  and  cattle 
subsist  upon  natural  herbage ;  cattle  and 
sheep  are  numerous ;  there  are  extensive 
fbrests.  The  mineral  productions  are 
various.  There  are  salt  mines  producing 
annually  from  30  to  40,000  tons;  iron 
mines,  yielding  9000  or  4000  tons  of  iron ; 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver  and  gold ; 
(Quarries  of  marble,  iasper,  porphyry,  slate, 
hmestone,  coal,  sulphur  and  petroleum, 
precious  stones,  as  topazes,  chrysolites, 
opals,  garnets,  &:c. ;  and  mineral  springs 
in  abundance.  Transylvania  is  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Dacia.  (q.v.)  From  the  fifth 
centuiy  downward,  it  was  successively 
occupied  by  different  nations;  and,  in 
1004,  it  was  made  aprovince  of  Hungaiy. 
John  Zapolya.  in  1535,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  kmg  of  Hungary  sovereign  prince 


of  Transylvania;  and  he  and  his  succes- 
sors were  often  supported  by  the  Turiu 
against  the  Hungarian  princes  of  the  Aus- 
trian dynasty.  Leopold  I  finally  conquer- 
ed the  countiy,  in  1689 ;  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Carlovitza  (q.v.),  in  1699,  Uie  sovie- 
reignty  of  Austria  over  Transvlvania  was 
acluiowledged  by  Turkey.  The  country, 
however,  continued  to  be  ^v^ed  bv  its 
own  princes,  until  the  eztmction  of  their 
line,  in  1713,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa  erected  it 
into  a  grand  principality  in  1765.  The 
population  is  composed  of  thirteen  na- 
tions. The  three  principal  people  are  the 
Hungarians,  Szecklers  (supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Petshenegurs)  and 
Saxons  fthe  German  colonists  above 
mentioned).  The  country  is  accordinf^y 
divided  into  three  main  divisions :  1.  the 
Land  of  the  Szecklers,  in  the  east,  thinly 
peopled,  and  subdivided  into  three  seats 
oi  jurisdictions ;  2.  the  Land  of  the  Hun- 
garians, in  the  west,  which  comprises  half 
of  the  population  and  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  divided  into  eleven  bounties 
(comiiatas)  and  two  districts ;  3.  the  Land 
of  the  Saxons  in  the  south  and  north, 
which  is  the  best  cultivated,  and  is  divided 
into  nine  seats  or  jurisdictions  and  two 
districts.  These  three  nations  are  called 
the  Unittd  (J7ntfo'] ;  the  others,  called  the 
2\i2erato<f  (Tbto^t),  are  Walachians,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Moravians,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  Servians  or  Rascians, 
Jews  and  gipsies.  The  last  mentioned, 
called  also /'^oroo^,  and  JVeto  Peasants, 
lead  a  roving  life,  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  cultivate  me  land  in  a  stationary  place 
of  residence.  The  Walachians  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  ToleratL  .Trade  id 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians. The  Saxons  are  the  most  indus- 
trious part  of  the  population,  and  in  their 
Land  lie  Hermannstadt,  the  capital,  with 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  Cronstadt,  the 
principal  commercial  and  manufiicturing 
place  in  Transylvania,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Transylvanian  nobility  e^joy 
exemption  from  taxes,  and  firom  the 
county  jurisdiction,  and  other  privileges. 
The  higher  nobility,  barons  and  counts, 
ara  styled  magnates.  The  lower  nobility 
aro  not  altogether  exempt  fit>m  taxes: 
this  class  includes  those  nobles  who  have 
no  manor,  the  citizens  of  the  free  cities, 
and  the  officers  of  the  chase  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  rest  of  the  people  consists  of 
the  citizens  of  the  other  towns,  emanci- 
pated peasants  and  serfs.  Tbe  Transyl- 
vanian estates  are  divided,  in  regard  to 
nations^  into  the  Hungarian,  Szeekler  and 
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Saxon  benches;  in  respect  of  religion, 
into  the  Catholic,  Reformed  (Calvinistic), 
Evan^lical  (Lutheran^  and  Unitarian  or 
Socinian  benches ;  and,  in  rege^  to  char- 
acter, into  those  of  the  prelates,  of  the  mag- 
nates, and  of  the  nobles.  The  diets  are  held 
in  Hermannstadt  The  estates  have  the 
light,  in  connexion  with  the  crown,  to 
make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  confer  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  foreigners.  The 
revenue  of  the  pnbcipality  amounts  to 
5,000,000  guilders.  The  four  religions 
alx>ve  mentioned  are  privileged ;  others 
are  only  tolerated.  (See  Jmikay  Dia- 
iticL) 

TRAPEzoin,  or  Trapezium;  a  quad- 
rilateral figure  of  unequal  sides,  and,  con- 
sequently, unequal  angles.  It  is  different 
fix)m  piutdlelo^rams  (q.  v.),  which  are 
quadrilateral  figures,  with  the  opposite 
sides  always  equal.  The  word  is  derived 
fit)m  the  Greek  nant^iovy  which  had  the 
same  meaning  in  Grreek  geometry. 

Trap-Rocks;  an  important  class  of 
rocks  in  geology,  which  derive  their 
name  fix>m  the  Swedish  word  trappoj  a 
stair,  because  they  ftequendy  divide  into 
re^ar  forms,  resembling  the  steps  of 
staus.  These  rocks  vary  m  texture,  firom 
•n  apparently  simple  rock  to  a  confusedly 
ciTStalline  compound,  in  which  crystals 
of*^  feldspar  are  disseminated-  The  pre- 
dominant substance  in  the  members  or  the 
fiimily  is  a  simple  rock,  of  which  indu- 
rated clay  (wacke)  may  be  placed  at  one 
extreme,  and  compact  feldspar  at  the  oth- 
er, the  intermediate  membeafi  being  clay, 
stone  or  clinkstone.  In  some  cases,  it 
forms  the  whole  mass;  in  others,  it  is 
mixed  with  other  materiids  in  various  pro- 
portions, producing  great  diversities  of 
aspect,  without  any  material  variations  in 
the  fundamental  character.  It  often  ap- 
pears as  if  quartz,  feldspar  and  hom- 
olende  composed  die  mass,  and  various 
circumstances  determined  their  union  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  laree  pro- 
portion of  the  different  compounds  Known 
as  tnq>-rock8,  sometimes  toe  hornblende 
being  in  mass,  at  others  the  feldspar, 
while  the  quartz  rarely  predominates.  In 
other  situations,  confusedly  crystalline 
compounds  have  been  the  result  Quartz, 
feldspar  and  hornblende  united  form  ne- 
niU ;  or  feldspar  and  hornblende,  without 
the  quartz,  constitute  grunstone.  The 
compounds  occasionally  contain  dissemi- 
nated crystals  of  feldspar,  and  thus  become 
what  are  call«l  greenstone  porphyries 
{diabase  porphproi£j  French;  Grvnsiein 
PofphfTy  German).  A  paste  of  sreen 
hombknde,  containing  crystals  of  feldspar. 


constitutes  the  anHam  green  porphyry  (the 
c»pAt^e  of  the  Frencn).  Some  of  the  trap- 
pean  rocks  axe  often  vesicular,  in  the 
manner  of  modem  lavas;  the  vesicles, 
however,  being  senerally  filled  up  by 
some  nuneral  suostances,  which  have 
been  infiltrated  into  them  subsequent  to 
their  formation.  Such  substances  are 
either  a^tes,  calcareous  spar,  or  some  of 
the  zeohtic  minerals.  From  these  cavities 
frequendy  being  of  an  almond  shape,  or 
rather  from  the  appearance  of  their  solid 
contents  resembling  almonds  in  fonn,  the 
term  amygdaUnd  haa  been  applied  to  rocks 
of  this  description.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  base,  or  paste  of  the  am^gdaloids, 
is  not  constandy  the  same,  but  is  liable  to 
vary  materially.  A  trap-rock  is  some- 
times both  amygdaloidal  and  porphyritic 
at  the  same  time.  Other  minerals  besides 
those  above  enumerated  occur  in  the 
trappean  rocks,  but  cannot  be  considered 
as  forming  an  essential  part  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  au^te  and  h^rpersthene, 
which,  with  the  mixture  of  either  com- 
mon compact,  or  glassy  feldspar,  consti- 
tute the  augUe  and  hypersfhene  rocks.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  arti- 
cle to  attempt  a  notice  of  the  various  aspects 
under  which  these  rocks  present  them- 
selves. It  should,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  term  basalt  is  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  are  not  precisely  the  same, 
being  sometimes  given  to  a  fine  compound 
of  augite  and  compact  feklspar ;  at  others, 
to  a  minute  mixture  of  hornblende  and 
compact  feldspar;  sometimes  to  dark,  in- 
durated claystones,  and  finally  to  a  com- 
pound of  feldspar,  augite  and  titaniferous 
iron.  The  last  mixture  seems  that  now 
most  commonly  termed  basalt.  Basalt  is 
possessed  of  a  greenish,  or  brownish,  and 
sometimes  of  an  iron-black,  color.  It  is 
difficult  to  break,  and  possesses  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  hardness.  It  is  fusible 
into  a  ble^k  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  The 
iron  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  fact  also 
with  greenstone,  passes,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  into  a  fiiitner  state  of  oxygenation ; 
and  they  are  conseobendy  gcnerall;^  cov- 
ered with  a  reddish-brown  incrustation. — 
The  whole  familv  of  trap-rocks  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  close  alliance  with  volcan- 
ic rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  more 
ancient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  j^ranite. 
Ihe  gradation  of^  trap-rock,  having,  in 
some  parts,  a  volcanic  character,  into  true 
granite,  has  been  observed  in  a  mountain 
near  Christiania,  in  Norway.  The  lower 
rocks  are  sneiss,  over  which  occurs  dai^ 
slate,  in  wbich  are  beds  of  blackish  lime- 
stone, containing  organic  remains.  These 
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beds  are  covered  b^  an  enormous  maaa  of 
porphyry,  varying  m  thickness  from  1600 
to  2000  feet.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
bed,  the  porphyry  becomes  vesicular, 
and  changes  into  an  amygdaloidal  basalt, 
containing  crystals  of  au^te.  Basalt,  as- 
sociated with  porphyry  in  enormous 
masses,  often  covers  the  primary  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes.  Th^  are  arranged 
iu  regular  columns,  which  strike  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles  in 
the  sky.  Porphyritic  rocks  may,  in  gen- 
eral, he  regarded  as  more  ancient  than 
basaltic  rocks,  as  porphyry  most  frequent- 
ly occurs  intermixed  with,  or  covering, 
transition  rocks,  and  basalt  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  the  secondary  stra- 
ta, which  it  either  cuts  through  m  the 
form  of  dikes,  or  covers  unconformably. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  broken  the 
strata  confusedly,  and  to  have  enveloped 
large  portions  of  other  rocks.  All  the 
Crappean  rocks  give  decisive  indications 
of  an  igneous  origin,  not  only  in  the 
shapes  of  their  masses,  but  in  their  action 
on  the  adjacent  rocks.  Where  basalt  is 
in  contact  with  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly 
compact,  and  approaches  to  the  character 
of  homstone ;  and  where  greenstone  rests 
on  sandstone  or  clay,  these  rocks  have  a 
red  an4  burnt  appearance,  and  a  hardness 
superior  to  what  they  possess  in  other 
places.  Where  they  cross  the  coal  strata, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  seams  of 
coal,  the  substance  of  the  coal  is,  for  sev- 
eral feet,  converted  into  soot  At  a  greater 
distance  from  the  trap,  the  coal  is  reduced 
to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which  bums  without 
smoke,  and  with  a  clear  and  durable  heat 
At  the  distance  offiSty  feet  from  the  dike, 
the  coal  is  found  in  its  natural,  unal- 
tered state.  The  thickness  of  trap  dikes 
varies  fit>m  a  few  inches  to  twenty  or 
thirtv  yards.  The  extent  to  which  they 
reach  across  a  country  has  seldom 
been  explored  beyond  the  mining 
districts.  The  longest  in  Endand  ex- 
tends from  the  western  side  ox  Durham 
to  Berwick,  in  Yoikshire.  These  dikes 
are  generally  harder  than  the  rocks  they 
intersect,  and,  when  the  latter  are  partly 
decomposed,  often  remain,  forming  vast 
walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above  the  surfiice 
of  the  ground.  They  also  extend  into  the 
sea,  and  give  rise  to  reefe  of  rocks ;  and, 
when  thev  cross  the  beds  of  rivers,  they 
form  fords,  and  sometimes  hold  up  the 
water,  and  occasion  cascades,  of  wliich 
there  are  frequent  instances  on  the  river 
Tees.  From  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
conclusive  that  basalt  and  greenstone  (and 
tlie  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  other  vari- 


eties of  trap-rocks)  were  thrown  out  in  a 
melted  state,  like  lava,  and  poured  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  trap-rocks  forming  isolated  caps 
on  distant  mountains,  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  as  opposing  the  hypothesis  of 
the  igneous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks ;  but  a 
more  attentive  observation  of  such  dis- 
tricts has  established  the  fiict,  that  these 
isolated  caps  are  parts  of  continuous  beds, 
which  have,  in  remote  ages,  been  exca- 
vated by  valleys,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  beds  of  other  rocks,  which  frequently 
form  isolated  caps  on  detached  moun- 
tains.— ^The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of 
basalt,  divided  into  regular  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  columns,-  and  dispMed  in 
ranges  of  vast  extent  and  height,  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
gave  rise  to  various  theories  respecting 
thehr  formation.  Few  countries  in  the 
world  present  more  magnificent  deposits 
of  columnar  basalt  than  me  north  part  of 
Ireland  and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
Giant's  causeway  (q.  v.),  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a 
range  of  this  description.  The  promon- 
tories of  Fairhead  and  Borge,  in  tne  same 
range,  are  situated  eight  miles  Grom  eacik 
other.  These  capes  consist  of  various 
ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  strata, 
which  rise  firom  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
500  feet  From  their  abruptness,  they 
are  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pile  of  natu- 
ral architecture,  in  which  the  regularity 
and  symmetry  of  art  appear  to  be  united 
with  the  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  nature.  Many  of  the  columns  in  the 
ranges  at  Fairhead  are  150  feet  in  height, 
and  five  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  base, 
along  the  shore,  is  a  wild  waste  of  rocky 
frunnents  which  have  fallen  from  die 
clifts  resembling  the  ruins  of  enormous 
castles.  At  the  Giant's  causeway,  the  col- 
umns rarely  exceed  one  foot  in  breadth 
and  thirty  m  height  They  are  sharply 
defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into 
smaller  blocks,  or  prisms,  of  one  foot  or 
more  in  length,  which  fit  neatly  into  each 
other,  like  a  ball  and  socket  The  besah 
is  close-grained,  excepting  the  upoer 
joint  of  the  column,  which  is  often  cellu- 
lar. The  columns  usually  have  ^ye  or 
six  sides ;  but  some  have  seven  or  eight, 
and  others  only  three.  Beds  of  buah 
that  are  not  columnar,  in  some  places  lie 
over,  and  also  under,  the  columns.  The 
basalt  of  the  beds  is  amygdaloidal  The 
columns  at  Fairhead  are  not  articulated 
like  those  of  the  Giant's  causeway;  but 
blodoB,  which  are  of  great  length,  lie  flat 
on  each  other.    The  trap  formatkui  ap- 
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peaiB  to  extend  on  the  coast  and  inland 
about  forty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  basaltic  columns  of  the 
island  of  Staffa  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  description.  No  formation  of  gen- 
uine basalt  has  hitherto  been  found  on 
the  North  American  continent,  at  least 
north  of  Mexico.  But  localities  of  the 
greenstone  trap  are  found  in  several  dis- 
tricts, and  present  nearly  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  true  basalt,  differing  from  it 
only  in  possessing  a  lighter  green  color,  a 
less  compact  fracture,  and  a  less  decided 
columnar  structure.  A  formation  of  it 
begins  near  the  north  line  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  proceeds  down  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  to  Long  Island  sound.  Its 
first  considerable  elevations  at  the  north 
are  in  Greenfield  and  Deerfield.  It  then 
appears  in  the.  borders  of  Belcbertown, 
and  forms  mount  Holyoke  (1000  feet 
high),  which,  running  eight  miles  west, 
disappears  at  Rock  Ferry,  below  North- 
ampton. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  it  rises  asain  in  mount  Tom 
to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  so  contin- 
ues about  six  mites  towards  the  south. 
The  same  range  extends  into  West 
Springfield,  W^tfietd  and  Southwick, 
Massachusetts,  and,  in  Connecticut,  forms 
the  Talcott  mountain,  Famiington,  Meri- 
den  and  Southington  moimtains,  and,  hav- 
ing a  number  of  subordinate  parts  and 
paraUel  ranges,  terminates  at  Cast  and 
West  Rock,  in  New  Haven.  Another 
extensive  formation  occurs  in  New  Jer- 
sey, formioff  the  summits  of  abnost  alt  the 
mountains  Between  the  western  primitive 
highlands  and  the  Hudson.  The  west 
bttaks  of  the  Hudson,  for  many  miles 
above  New  York,  present  this  rock  in 
very  well-pronounced  columns,  some  of 
which  rise,  with  more  or  less  interruption, 
to  the  height  of  150  fbet  Again,  this 
rock  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  die  Basin 
of  Mines,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  St  Lawrence. 
Greenstone  porphyries  and  sienite,  as  well 
&s  ophite,  are  found  in  many  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and 
a  variety  of  greenstone  fsupposed  to  be 
of  older  origin  than  that  above  described), 
sometimes  called  primUive  sreenstone,  oc- 
curs at  several  places  in  New  England, 
both  in  beds  and  dikes.— The  ttappean 
rocks,  when  free  frt>m  vesicular  cavities, 
«f«  valuable  for  architecture,  especially 
™«  greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried 
"Wrth  little  or  no  expense,  since  it  breaks 
naturally  into  angular  pieces,  with  smooth 
V^^i  Basalt  is  wrought  mto  vases,  ta- 
Ws  for  inscriptions,  &c;  but  its  woricing 


IS  attended  with  great  expense.  The 
ophite,  when  handsome,  is  much  prized. 

Tbappe,  La,  Tkappists.  In  a  valley 
of  Normandy,  thirty-four  leagues  north- 
west of  Paris,  Rotrou,  count  of  Perche, 
founded  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in  1140, 
which,  from  its  difficult  access,  he  called 
La  Trappt  (trap-door).  It  was  approached 
by  no  path,  and  the  traveller  was  obliged 
to  direct  his  course  by  the  sun  and  the 
appearance  of  the  trees.  The  deep  si* 
lence  of  the  wild  valley,  surrounded  bv 
woods  and  rocks,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  ascetic  disposition.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  monks,  however,  had 
become  so  licentious,  that  they  were  die 
terror  of  the  surrounding  country,  rob- 
bing, murdering  and  kidnapping  young 
fenmles:  this  wild  and  lawless  conduct 
procured  them  the  epithet  of  the  ''bandits 
of  La  Trappe."  In  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  abbey,  then  containing  but  six  or 
seven  monks,  was  conferred  on  DeRanc^ 
then  (1696)  ten  vears  old,  as  a  sinecure 
benefice.  In  1664,  after  a  youth  passed 
in  disfflpation,  he  became  regular  abbot  of 
La  Trappe,  and  accomplished  a  most  rig- 
orous reform  of  the  monastery.  The  Trap- 
pists  prayed  eteven  hours  daily,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  hard  labor  and  si- 
lent meditation.  Beyond  the  sacred  hymns 
and  prayers,  and  their  usual  salutation, 
Memento  mort,  no  worA  passed  their  lips, 
but  even  their  wishes  and  wants  were  m- 
dicated  by  signs.  Their  meagre  diet  con- 
sisted solely  of  fruits  and  pulse,  fieiAi,  wine 
and  butter  being  entirely  prohibited.  They 
received  no  information  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  no  news  fiiom 
their  relations;  all  their  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  penance  and  death,  and  every 
evening  they  dug  their  own  graves.  Lou  - 
isa.  princess  of  Cond^,  founded  a  female 
order  of  Trappists.  The  Trappists  were 
oblieed  to  leave  France  at  the  Ume  of  the 
revolution;  but  they  returned  in  1815, 
when  their  house  was  restored  to  them. 
A  traveller,  who  visited  them  in  1818, 
found  their  number  to  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred, of  whom  more  than  half  were  lay 
brothers  and  yr^re^  donrUs,  who  pass  only 
a  certain  time  at  La  Trappe  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  acts  of^  penance.  The 
professed  brothers  wear  a  dark-colored 
frock,  cloak,  and  hood,  which  covers  the 
whole  fiice.  The  order  has,  besides,  three 
other  houses  in  France,  the  abbey  Jara, 
near  Amiens,  Mellerai,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire  Inftrieure,  and  an  abbey  at 
St.  Aubm.  There  is,  likewise,  a  female 
convent  not  far  finom  La  Trappe. 

Trass.    (See  CemmU.) 
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:  Tbastevs&e.    (See  T&er.) 

Tratels  and  V0TAOS8.  Travelliiiff 
has  alwayB  been  one  of  the  means  of 
forming  the  character  for  the  business  of 
lifo,  and  for  promoting  scientific  knowl- 
edge. By  travelling,  the  ancients  prepar- 
ed themselves  to  become  legislators  and 
philosophers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Pythagoras.  He- 
rodotus travelled  to  study  history.  The 
statesman  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
scholar,  the  namifallst,  the  geographer,  the 
phyncian,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  the 
political  economist,  the  soldier,  &c.,  each 
has  his  own  objects  in  travelling.  Younf 
men  who  travel  extensively  by  way  of 
completing  their  education,  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em classics,  mathematics,  the  principles 
of  trade,  political  economy,  history,  statifh 
tics  and  geography,  and  with  one  or  more 
foreign  languages.  The  main  object  of  the 
tour  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  well  set- 
tled, and  all  others  be  made  subordinate 
to  iL  The  young  traveller  should  not 
strive  so  much  to  observe  a  great  varie^ 
of  things,  as  to  learn  accurately  what  is 
essentisd.  (See  Reichard's  Guide  dts 
Foyagewrs.)  In  the  history  of  scientific 
expeditions,  the  five  following  divisions 
may  be  made : — 1.  The  earliest  age  of 
the  PhcBnicians,  down  to  Herodotus,  500 
B.  C.  The  Phoenicians  undertook  the 
first  voyages  of  discovery  for  commercial 
purposes,  or  to  found  colonies.  Their 
colonies  did  the  same.  Unhappily,  the 
accounts  of  these  voyages  are  very  ob- 
scure (as,  for  instance,  of  the  circumnav- 
iffation  of  Africa^,  or  couched  in  figures 
(like  the  first  navigation  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar),  or  entirely  lost  We  know 
but  little  of  their  discoveries  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  They  discovered  the 
island  Ceme  (Arguin),  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  die  Red  sea,  Madeira, 
and  the  Tin  islands  (England^;  they 
unported  amber  (probably  obtained  in 
.their  dealings  with  the  Jutes).  Their 
caravans  to  Asia  and  Afi'ica  gave  them  a 
knowledge  of  certain  countries,  beyond 
what  we  now  possess.  The  Tyrian 
colony,  the  poweiful  Carthage,  under- 
took sdll  more  extensive  expeditions  of 
discovery;  but  they  are  forgotten,  and 
their  results  have  perished  with  the  state  * 
itself.— 2.  The  travels  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans, 
from  500  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D.  The  Greeks 
made  journeys  to  enlarge  the  territoiy  of 
science.  Besides  the  earlier  travels  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  faithfully  the 
resaltB  of  experience^  and  besides  the  al- 


most contempoFBiy  voyaffes  of  the  Gar- 
thaginiitns,  Hanno  and  Himilco,  we  are 
acquainted  wiih  the  voyage  of  Scyhx  of 
Caiyanda,  who  lived  ^about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  About  300  B.  C, 
Pytheas  of  Marseiltes  first  instituted  as- 
tronomical obeervationR,  to  determine  more 
exactly  the  situation  of  places:  he  under- 
took two  expeditions  to  the  north ;  but  we 
unhappily  possess  only  fragments  of  the  ac- 
counts of  them.  He  proceeded  even  to 
Thule  (Thtud,  in  Irish,  signifies  the  north), 
probably  Iceland,  where  the  floating  ice  fill- 
ed him  with  surprise,  and  north-easterly  as 
far  as  the  Dwina,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Tanais,  connecting,  like  a  canalf  the 
North  sea  with  the  Black  sea.  Instructed 
by  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  expedir 
tions,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  subjects 
which  this  king  sent  him,  Aristotle  en- 
larged the  territory  of  geographical  8ci>- 
ence.  Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  the 
materials  that  had  been  collecting  since 
Herodotus  were  employed  by  Eratos- 
thenes, whom  we  know  only  horn  Stra- 
bo,  who,  300  years  after  (A.  D.  10),  pro- 
duced a  new  edition,  as  it  were,  of^the 
works  of  Eratosthenes,  in  seventeen 
books.  Since  Alexandei^s  wars,  Asia,  as 
faros  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  had  become 
better  known,  and  the  Greek  Macedonian 
empires,  that  sprang  up  there,  still  farther 
extended  the  knowledge  of  it  The  ar- 
mies of  Rome  suppli^,  in  this  period, 
many  materials  for  the  knowledge  of 
countries.  Asia  was  directly  known  to 
them  of  India ;  they  obtained  a  knowledge 
from  Egypt  by  means  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  the  northern  port  of  Africa  was 
opened  to  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Niger; 
and  in  Europe  tliey  became  acquainted 
with  tlie  peninsula  of  the  Pyreneeis,  Graul, 
SoutI)  Britain,  Germany  as  for  as  the 
Elbe,  Docio  and  Ponnonio. — 3.  The  ex- 
peditions of  the  Germans  and  Normans 
till  900  A.  D.  The  migrations  of  the 
notions  La  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
brought  witli  them  information  respecting 
countries  which  had  been  unknown  or 
merely  the  theatre  of  wild  fictions.  The 
Byzantines  came  in  contact  with  many 
new  tribes,  respecting  which  its  writers 
have  left  us  much  vduable  information. 
The  Arabians  hove  done  much  for  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  earth 
by  their  campaigns,  their  commerce  and 
their  scientific  iiivesti j;ations.  The  sword 
opened  to  them  a  porUon  of  North-eastern, 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  Northern  Af- 
rica and  Spain;  and  their  commercaal 
expeditions,  by  sea  and  land,  extended  as 
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ftr  as  the  ladian  ielandfl,  Chma,  and  the 
ioterior  of  Africa;  but  they  have  done 
kfli  iar  the  acientific  improvement  of  ce- 
o^iaphv  than  for  the  knoi^Hledge  of  differ- 
ent nationa.  What  the  Arabs  contributed 
by  their  oonquests  to  this  knowledse  in 
the  esstem  part  of  the  known  worlds  the 
German  tribes  efiected  in  the  west,  by 
coming  m  ckise  contact  with  the  more 
cultivirted  nations  ai  the  Western  Ro- 
man empire.  Farther  to  the  north,  the 
Normans  did  more  than  the  Germans ;  fer 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  new,  though 
but  accidental,  discoveries.  In  their 
voyages,  they  disoovwed  the  Faroes,  Ice- 
land in  the  year  861,  Greenland  in  963, 
the  western  coast  of  which  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  Norman  settlers ;  and, 
twenty  years  later,  the  Norman  fi$6m, 
being  driven,  to  the  south-west  by  a  storm, 
discovered  Winland  (Wineland,  so  called 
from  the  wild  grapes  found- there),  prob- 
ably the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  with 
which  the  whole  description  asrees.  The 
neat  Anclo-Saxon  king  .Alfred,  who 
died '  in  901,  set  on  foot,  about  that  time, 
two  voyages  of  discovery  under  two 
Normans,  viz.  Other,  who  proceeded  from 
Norway  round  the  North  cape  into  the 
White  sea  to  Biarmen  (Pennia),  and 
Wulslan,  who  went  from  Sleswick  to  the 
gulf  of  Finland.— 4.  Besides  the  com- 
mercial and  military  voyages  of  the  Arabs 
and  Montis,  the  travels  of  the  Christian 
misBionanes  and  some  Europeans,  down 
to  1400,  furnish  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Pilgrims  undertook  long  journeys; 
the  crusMerB  diffused  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  Sclavonian  Germany  and  of 
Asia ;  and  the  popes  even  sent  envoys  to 
the  Asiatic  sultans,  and  subsequently  to 
the  khans  of  the  Tartare,  to  avert  the 
frmfaer  advances  of  these  hordes.  Boni- 
face did  much  for  the  better  knowledge 
of  Germany  by  his  travels  as  a  missiona- 
ry in  775,  St  Otho  for  Northern  Sclavo- 
nia  in  1124,  and  Ansgarius,  who  died  in 
865,  for  Denmaik  and  Sweden.  There 
were  also  individual  secular  travellers, 
such  as  J<Am  Mandeville  of  Enf^and,  in 
1937;  John  Schildberger,  a  German  sol- 
dier, who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicopo- 
lis,  in  1396,  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Mongols,  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted 
with  those  nations.  A  hundred  years  be- 
fore, about  1370,  the  Venetian  Marco  Pok> 
travelled  through  all  Asia  as  for  asCatbinr 
(China);  and  at  the  same  time  with  Schild- 
berser,  the  brothers  Zeno,  two  Venetian 
nobles,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  north. 
-^.  The  fifth  period  (from  the  year  1416) 
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now  besins  with  Heniy  the  Navigator 
and  Goiumbus ;  and  we  now  first  meet 
with  voyases  of  diseoveiy,  property  so 
called.  Tlie  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  between  1250  and  1990,  by  the 
aid  whicli  it  fiunished  to  navigation,  led 
to  extensive  voyages.  The  Italians,  es- 
pecially Venice  and  Genoa,  first  set  the 
example;  but  their  commercial  jealousy 
has  aeprived  us  of  much  of  the  benefit 
of  their  acquisitions.  Their  commercial 
gains  excited  odier  nations  to  similar  en- 
terprises. The  Portuguese  wars  with  the 
Mohammedans  made  them  aequainteii 
with  Africa,  and  the  eagerness  for  fiirther 
discovery  was  encouraged  and  guided  by 
the  Infimt  Heniy  the  Navigator  (q.  v.),  who 
pointed  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  Porto 
Santo,  Maddra,  the  Azores,  were  discov- 
ered between  1418  and  1450 ;  in  the  hit- 
ter year,  Senegal  also,  and,  soon  after,  Ar- 
guin  (the  Ceme  of  the  ancients).  In 
1462,  Guinea  was  reached ;  and,  in  I486, 
Barthol.  Diaz  doubled  the  southeinmost 
promontory  of  Afirica,  which  he  named 
the  eewe  tf  SUnmuj  but  which  his  king, 
John  II,  caUed  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.) 
discovered  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
around  Afirica  in  1496 ;  but  Genoa  con- 
tinued to  conduct  its  commerce  through 
the  ancient  channels,  and  8|pain  was  so 
much  occupied  with  the  Moors  of  Gren- 
ada, that  the  enthusiastic  Ck>lumbus  could 
no  where  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  plan  of 
seeking  a  new  way  to  India  towards  the 
west  The  Spanish  queen  Isabella  final- 
ly gave  him  her  support,  and  he  put 
his  project  in  execution.  Oct  12,  14^92, 
he  came  hi  sight  of  land,  which  proved 
to  be  an  island  (the  island  of  Guanahani, 
or  St  Salvador).  On  his  third  voyage, 
in  1498,  he  reached  the  main  land.  About 
the  same  time  (1497),  Sebastian  Cabot  an 
En^ishmau,  discovered  the  coasts  or  N 
America,  from  Labrador  to  Virginia. 
In  1500^  Cabral,  driven  by  a  storm,  dis- 
covered Brazil ;  Bastidas  discovered  Ter- 
ra Firma,  and  Cortereal  visited  Labra- 
dor and  Hudson's  bay.  In  1512,  Ponqs 
de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  and  Balbab 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  came 
in  si^t  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  j 
now  first  known  that  a  new  continent  had 
been  discovered,  separated  fiomAsiaby 
a  vast  ocean,  in  which  it  was  deemed 
pobable  a  second  new  worid  might  ex- 
ist The  learned  Florentine  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (who  died  at  Seville,  1512)  now 
made  Europe  acquainted  vrifli  the  char- 
acter of  the  newly-discovered  countries 
by  his  description.    In  1519  et  seq.,  Fer- 
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Dando  Magellan  sailed  ronnd  the  soutfa- 
m  eztremhy  of  America,  through  the 
Btraita  named  firom  him,  and  discovered 
the  western  paassge  to  the  Indies.  By 
degrees  the  interior  of  America  emerged 
from  obscurity ;  Cwtez  and  Pizarro,  Al- 
magro^  Cartier  and  Orellana,  made  the 
most  important  discoveries  respecting  it, 
from  XSiS  to  1541.  More  accurate  infi>r- 
mation  respecting  the  northern  and  eaat- 
em  parts  or  America  was  furnished  from 
1559  to  1616  by  Fnincis  Drake,  Fn>- 
bisher,  Heemskcrk,  Hudson  and  Baffin. 
Whether  Asia  was  cpnnected  vrith  Amer- 
ica was  as  yet  unknown ;  but,  in  1648, 
^  the  Cossack  Semen  Deshnew  proceeded 
from  the  river  Kolyma,  around  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Tchouktsches,  through  Beer- 
inc's  sdraits^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadir. 
Wnathad  beenrendered  tolerably  dear  by 
this  voyage  was  reduced  to  a  certain^,  in 
17S)6,  by  captain  Beeiing,  who  proceeded 
from  the  nver  of  the  Kamtschadales, 
through  the  straits  named  from  him,  to 
thepeninsukoftheTchouktBches.  This 
was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent 
voyagers,  and  by  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage. 
They  and  Vancouver  explored  more  par- 
taculirly  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  North  American  revoludonary  war 
made  the  eountiy  sdll  more  known ;  and 
much  information  was  diffiised  reelect- 
ing South  America  bv  the  missionaries, 
such  as  the  Jesuit  Dohrizhofer,  in  Parar 
ffuay.  The  most  light,  however,  has 
been  shed  on  that  part  of  the  western 
continent  hy  the  travels  of  Alexander 

:  von  Humboldt  ^q.  v.),  the  prince  of  Neu- 
wied  (q.  vA  ana  those  of  several  English- 
men and  dermans  in  Brazil,  (qu  v.)  The 
ezpeditionB  of  discovery  into  the  mterior 
of  Africa  have  been  less  productive. 
The  Portuguese  explored  those  countries 
only  which  were  situated  near  the  coast, 
in  ttie  prosecution  of  their  commerce  with 
India.  Prior  to  Vasoo  da  Gama,  the 
western  coast  was  ej^lored,  and  after  him 
the  eastern  coast  (smce  1497);  but  they 
did  not  discover  the  Red  sea  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  although  thev  were  ac- 
quainted with  Abyssinia. — ^ee  Damien 
oa  Goes,  De  Rebw  MtkUtpicUf  etc*  (Co- 
logne, 1574).  Egypt  was  visited  by 
pilgrims,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  remain- 
ed, nevertheless,  very  imperfect.  The 
south  cape  of  Africa  was  particularly  ex- 
pk>red,  indeed,  by  the  Dutch;  but  farther 
to  the  north,  the  Swedes  Sparmann  and 

■Thunberg  first  penetrated^  afterwards 
Levaillant,  and,  finally,  Lichtenstein. 
James  Bruce  travelled  to  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  1768—1773  ;  and  his  account  of 


the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  confirmed  fay 
Salt  in  1809.  A  comprehensive  pbu  for 
exploring  the  interior  of  Afiica  was  pro- 
jected, and  has  been  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  Afiican  association  (q.  v.),  formed  in 
England  in  178a  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  particular  countries  by  the 
travels  of  Burckhardt,  Bowditch,  Mollien, 
Campbell,  as  well  as  those  of  lord  Valen- 
tia  and  Salt  to  Abyssinia,  those  of  Bel- 
zoni,  Gau,  Menu  von  MinutoU,  to  Egyjit, 
and  those  of  J.  R.  Pacho  to  Cyrene,  in 
1834  In  April,  1838,  Cailli^  a  young 
French  traveUer,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Timbuctoo  (see  CaSlUf  and  Timbudoo}, 
and  the  Landers  (q.  v.),  in  1830,  naced 
the  Niger,  and  discovered  that  it  emp- 
tied into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  (See  J^ri- 
C€^  and  Mger,)  Asia  was  first  visited  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  subsequendy  chiefly 
by  the  English  and  Russians.  As  eariy 
as  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered 
the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and,  before  1549; 
almost  all  the  south  coast,  with  its  islands, 
and  even  Japan,  were  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese.  But  the  coast  alone  was 
known,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  laid  the  foundation 
of  theur  d<Hninion  in  India,  by  which  the 
interior  of  Asia  has  been  opened  to  civ- 
ilized Europe.  Farther  to  the  north,  the 
Russians  undertook  important  expeditions. 
In  1577,  Siberia  was  explored  by  the 
Cossack  captain  Jermak  Timosejetf  and 
the  Russian  merchant  Stroganofil  In 
1639,  Kopiloff  reached  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  and  soon  after,  Kamtschatka  was 
discovered.  Since  1745^  the  Kurile,  and 
the  Aleutian,  or  Fox  islands^  on  the 
coast  of  Ammca,  have  come  to  light; 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  Miiller,  Gmelin, 
Lepechin,  Guldenst&dt,  Falk,  and,.above 
all,  Pallas,  have  made  the  most  important 
expeditions,  under  the  patronage  of  ^e 
Russian  government  After  £ap^rouae 
had  already  accurately  determined  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  Siberia,  the  Rus- 
sians explored  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  by  means  of  G&rber,  Reinem, 
Klaproth,  Parrot,  and  Engelhardt ;  ^>- 
lownin  described  his  residence  in  Japan. 
The  other  regions  of  Asia  also  became 
better  known;  Arabia,  by  the  travels 
of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  who  visited  it  under 
the  direcdon  of  the  Danish  government,  in 
.1761,  to  add  to  the  means  for  illustrating 
the  Bible ;  Persia,  chiefly  by  those  of  J. 
Chaidin-,  from  1664  to  1677,  and,  of  late, 
by  those  of  Morier  and  Ouseley  ;  Cabul, 
by  those  of  Elphinstone ;  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, by  means  of  pilmnls  and  explorers 
of  antiquities.     But  the  north  of  India 
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Tliibet,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  East 
Indian  isUinds,  are  still  little  known.  In 
the  Southern  ocean^  the  Portuguese  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  a  new  worid ;  and 
die  French  jurist  Bodinus,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  History,  in  1610,  gives  five 
mnd  divinons  of  the  world— Europe, 
Asia,  Afi^ca,  America,  and  Australia.  In 
1511,  the  PcHtuguese  reached  New  Guin- 
ea ;  and  Magellui,  in  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  earth,  likevrise  visited  the  Southern 
ocean.  But  these  discoveries,  like  those 
of  Mendoza,  Mindana  and  Guiros  (1568 — 
1605),  remained  for  the  most  part  unim- 
proved, till  the  Dutch,  in  1615,  sent  out 
Lemaire,  Schouten,  Hertoge  and  Tasman 
on  voyaces  of  discovery,  and  became  ac- 
quainted vrith  New  Holland,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Friendlv  isles.  Dampieire 
died  new  light,  in  1696,  on  the  countries 
in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  Cook  explored 
this  new  worid  so  accuratelv,  in  17o8  and 
the  following  years,  that  lltUe  was  left  for 
Vancouver,  lAp^rouse,  Krusenstem  and 
Kotzebue.  The  discovery  of  a  coast 
near  the  south  pole,  made  by  British 
navigators  in  1819,  which  was  called 
New  South  Shetland,  promises  to  add  to 
the  science  ai  geography.  (Respecting 
the  latest  scientific  travels  of  British  ad- 
venturers to  the  north  pole,  see  Mr(k 
Polar  IlxifediHoni.\  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  wanting  a  critical  description  of  the 
various  voyages  of  discoverv.  It  would 
perhaps  be  Sie  best  method  of  studying 
geography,  if  the  extension  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  ^praduaUy  produ^  by 
travels  since  the  tones  of  Moses  and  Ho- 
mer, could  be  brou|[ht  before  the  youth- 
fill  understanding  m  an  orographical 
and  hydrognphical  description.  Many 
|pood  materials  for  this  object  are  contained 
m  Zeune's  .^M^A^m  lier  J2rcAim<fe(Beriin, 
1815),  and  his  G&a,  as  well  as  in  Sprenff- 
el's  GesMehU  der  Geogngih,  Entdeci- 
wigmy  in  Von  Zimmermann's  writings, 
and  in  Malta  Brun's  History  of  Geography. 
Murray  published  a  Historical  Account 
of  tlie  Discoveries  and  Traveb  in  Africa 
(Edinburgh,  1817, 2  vols.),  has  a  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Trav- 
els in  Asia  (Edinburgh,  181^  3  vols.) ;  and 
an  Account  of  Discoveir  in  N.  America 
(18391  A  chronological  view  of  travels, 
-with  literary  and  biographical  notices,  is 
a  denderatum ;  for  the  attempts  of  Stuck 
(in  his  Feneidimssef  reachiiig  to  1735), 
Boucher  de  la  Richarderie  and  Beck- 
mann  are  imperfect  Even  the  creat 
coUectioDs  of  travels  which  have  been 
published  by  Ehrmann,  Sprengel^  Ber- 
tuch,  &C.,  at  Weimar— BiM.  der  WUhag- 


tien  lUMtudir^  extending  aJready  to  94 
volumes--by  Pinkerton,  in  London,  1808 
—1813,  bv  Robert  Kerr,  in  London,  1814, 
and  by  others,  as  well  as  Spiker's  Jtmrnal 
der  Lamdr^md  Seertiaenj  are  not  compiled 
on  a  strictly  scientific  plan.  This  is  also 
the  case  vrith  the  Htff.  GMraU  dee 
Fo^et,  by  Walkenaer  (Paris,  1826),  of 
winch  three  volumes  have  been  puUished. 
The  first  cerms  of  jneography  are  con- 
tained in  tne  Mosaic  records,  and  the 
book  of  Joshua  (1400  B.  C);  in  Homer, 
Hesiod,  (1000  B.  C);  Herodotus  and 
Aristode  (444  and  3^  B.  C);  Hanno, 
among  the  Carthaginians  (440  ^  C). 
(Respecting  these  works,  see  the  modem 
critical  geographers,  Rennel,  Gosselki, 
Mannert,  Voss,  &c.).  Polybius,  Hippar- 
chus,  Artemidonis,  added,  300  yean 
afterwards,  new  accounts  of  travels ;  Ju- 
ba,  king  of  Mauritania,  described  Lybia 
as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  a^d 
Strabo,  A.  D.  10,  c<dlected  all  former 
discoveries  in  a  comprehensive  worit. 
The  same  thmg  was  done  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  A.  D.  50,  and,  tw^ta^  years  after- 
wards, by  the  industrious  rliny.  Under 
the  emperor  Adrian,  Airian  described 
Lybia ;  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  in  Phcsnicia, 
A.  D.  150,  with  his  contemporaiy  Ptole- 
my, fixed,  with  much  more  exactnesB^  the 
situatk>n  of  placea  After  them,  ffieogni- 
phy  ceased  to  be  scientifically  cultivated 
ror  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the 
knovnedge  of  particular  countries  gained 
much  by  excellent  books  of  traveb ;  fi>r 
instance,  those  of  Pausanias  (A.  D.  170), 
Agathemer  (A.  D.  900^  Marcianus  of 
Heraclea  (A.  D.  900),  and  Agathodiemon. 
To  this  time,  also,  probaUy  belongs  the 
Table  of  Peutinger.  (q.  v.)  All  that  was 
learned  from  the  migrations  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  firom  the  crusades,  was 
collected  by  the  fiithers  of  the  church, 
ftom  whose  (often  fictitious)  nairations,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas,  coDunonlv  c»ll- 
ealndopUueiee  (Indus  navigator)  thoujjfh 
he  did  not  personally  ^  b^ond  ^thio- 

!»ia,  compiled  his  Christian  Topography 
A.  D.  450).  About  two  centuries  after- 
wards, lived  the  ^grapher  of  Ravenna 
(Spreogel  calls  him  Guide,  but  this  is 
only  a  corruption  of  his  popular  name, 
fi)r  he  was  a  GoUi),  whose  geography  we 
know  only  from  toe  careless  unridgment 
of  Gakdro.  Several  instances  of  maps 
now  occur.  The  map  of  Charlemagne 
was  a  silver  tablet  Besides  these  Cma- 
tian  geographers,  there  were  die  Arab 
writers.  Wahad  and  Abuzekl  travelled 
through  the  Eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
and  have  left  descriptions  of  their  travels 
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(A.  D.  851—877);  Abu  Ishak  published 
(A.  D.  920)  his  travete  fiom  Khorazb  to 
Sina.  MasBudi  Kothbeddin  of  Cairo 
described  (A.  D.  947)  the  most  celebrated 
kiogdoma  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
then  known  under  the  title  the  Gilded 
Meadow,  and  the  Mine  of  Precious  Stones. 
In  the  year  980,  Ibn  Haukal  gave  a  de- 
scription principally  of  the  Mohammedan 
countries.  About  114(^  appeared  the  tnv- 
ela  of  the  Almagrurim  (tne  vranderers), 
and  in  1153,  appealed  die  celebrated 
Nubian  geograpner,  the.  Sherif  Edrisi. 
We  ought  to  mention,  moreover,  the 
travels  of  the  Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
of  the  Syrian  Ibn  al  Wardi,  and  the  Per- 
sian Uambullah,  fit)m  1160  to  1240.  Ru- 
isbroeck  (Rubriquis),  a  Minorite  of  Bra- 
bant, travelled,  as  ambaaaador  from  saint 
Louis  to  the  great  Mo^^l,  through  the 
cluef  part  of  Central  Asia,  and  has  left  an 
account  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  ad- 
ventures. Almost  twenty  years  after  Ruis- 
broeck,  in  1377,  Marco  Polo  of  Venice 
travelled  through  all  Asia  to  Cathay  (Chi- 
na). Fifty  years  afterwards,  Abuueda, 
pnnce  of  Hamah,  in  Syria,  wrote  his 
geographical  work,  Description  of  the 
Inhabited  Ear^  In  1390,  the  bxothen 
Zeno  of  Venice  made  a  journey  to  the 
north,  which  one  of  their  descendants  baa 
descnbed.  At  this  time,  there  also  ap* 
peared  several  maps  by  die  Persian  Nas- 
sir  Eddin,  by  Picigno,  Mart  Sanudo, 
Andrea  Bianco,  Benincasa,  Roselli,  Brazl, 
Behaim,  and  UlugBeg,  a  grandson  of 
Tamerlane,  in  Samarcand.  The  first 
map,  containing  America,  was  executed 
by  the  brothers  Appiani ;  another  was 
soon  after  prepared  oy  Ribero.  About 
this  time,  1536,  lived  Leo  of  Grenada, 
who  composed  a  description  of  Aftica. 
Fifly  years  afterwards,  the  ftmous  Gerard 
Mereator,  a  German,  published  his  charts, 
and  the  measurement  of  a  degree  was 
now  made,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
by  Ferrel,  Schnell,  Norwood,  Riccili  and 
Picard,  between  1550  and  1669, 700  years 
after  the  Arabian  Caliph  Al-Mamun  had 
caused  the  first  measurement  of  a  degree 
in  Asia.  In  the  beginninj^  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
Von  Herfoerstein  (q.  v.)  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  geography  of  Russia  by  his 
Commentaries.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  Eneelbrecht  K&mpfer  travelled 
to  Japan,  and  has  left  us  the  description 
of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  valua- 
ble. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  measurements  of  a  degree 
by  Condnmine  and  Maupertuis,  and  the 
maps  of  Sanson  and  Homann,  must  be 


noticed.  The  attempts  of  the  Fraaeb, 
Swedish  and  Spanish  mathenoMticians  to 
measure  a  degree  under  ^Ufiferent  latitudes, 
have  been  pursued  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  in  1818^  the  British  astronomeri 
united  their  exertions  with  the  French. 
Our  maps  have  been  very  much  improved 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  tri^ 
nometrical  surveys  of  various  countnea, 
since  the  Cassini  set  the  example  in 
France.  (Seethe  MonaL  CorretgwrUknz 
of  Zach,  the  JXlgemeuu  Ckognmhitdun 
J^iftemerieien,  the  j^ifnimefmfcftef  Mrhcdt 
or  Bohnenberger  and  of  Lindenan ;  see, 
also,  the  article  Ckogrc^^J) 

Travesty  (firom  the  French  froseifir, 
to  disguise)  designates  a  comic  treatment, 
particularly  in  poetry,  of  a  suliject  which 
nas  been  already  handled  aiavely,  so 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  divested  m  ks  grave 
dress,  and  a  conuc  one  put  on.  Tra- 
vesty presupposes  weak  pmnts  in  the 
tiavesued  subject;  it  takes  for  granted, 
that  an  air  of  grandetur  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  given  to  littleness*  But,  in  fiuct, 
most  travesties  purposely  degrade  the 
subject  treated,  in  oroer  to  make  it  fl^ipear 
ridiculous.  In  its  proper  character,— ^bat 
of  ridiculing  littleness,  which  has  assumed 
the  shape  of  greatness,— it  dSfkn  essen- 
tially from  parody,  which  employs  the 
existing  poetical  dress  of  a  grave  sub- 
ject, for  clothing  a  ri^culous  one.  Both 
depend  on  contrast,  and,  though  they 
may  exdte  a  laugh,  hold  a  veij  inferior 
place  among  the  various  species  of  po- 
etiy.  It  has  been  asked  whether  they 
are  at  all  admissible.  As  reapeetB  paro- 
dy, which  only  imitates  the  fi>nn  of  a 
fpmve  compoeitKMi,  but  without  ridiculing 
Its  subject,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  ibr  condeinning  it  entirely.  But 
travesty,  being  a  direct  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  suojects  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, seems  less  entided  to  indulgence. 
Still,  however,  when  the  poet  merely 
sei2ses  upon  the  weak  points  which  he  ac- 
tually finds  in  the  midst  of  greatness  and 
dignity,  and  exposes  them  in  a  form 
adapted  to  produce  a  comic  efiect,  he 
will  divert  his  reader,  without  degradinff 
the  truly  noble,  or  impairing  the  enect  of 
works  of  an  elevated  character— a  re- 
proach which  has  been  so  often  broudit 
affamst  travesdr,  nnce  the  time  of  Xa 
Mothe.  The  finest  comic  productions  of 
the  Greeks  sprung  firom  this  fi-eedom  of 
mirth ;  and,  though  the  Grecian  spirit  in- 
clined more  to  the  parody  (for  instance, 
the  Btaraehmny(miaemf  (q.  v.),  the  paro- 
dies of  Matron,  and  his  .fiMnentt,  in 
Athen»us  ii,  5^  and  innumerabfo  pasnges 
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of  Aristophanes),  tmyesty  was  vet  bv  no 
menns  unknoivn  bv  them,  but  showed  it- 
self with  equal  boldnefls  in  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  fine  arta,^  and  in  comic  po- 
etiy;  the  highest  of  their  gods  were 
made  to  appear  in  works  of  sculpture, 
and  on  the  stage,  in  a  comic  character. 
The  question,  however,  still  remains, 
whether  travesty  is  not  a  dangerous  game, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  such  na- 
tions as  have  a  natural  tendency  to  levity, 
or  in  ages  when  taste  has  degenerated, 
lost  its  susceptibility  for  the  great  and  no- 
ble, and  become  eager  for  amusement 
solely.  In  such  cases,  travesty  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  encourage  a  tenden<^  which 
is  already  excessive ;  and  even  m  those 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  allowable  for 
the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in 
a  hearty  laugh,  it  requires  a  sound  judg- 
ment, both  in  the  writer  and  reader,  and 
should  be  enjoyed  with  much  caution,  to 
prevent  it  fix>m  exciting  a  sickly  craving 
for  amusement  IVavesty  is  either  purely 
comic,  the  free  effusion  of  a  sportive  hu- 
mor, or  it  unites  viith  thd  oUect  of  mirth 
that  of  satire.  It  may  exhibit  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  a  subject,  or  may  merely  at- 
tack the  fbrm  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and.  show  the  incongruity  between  the 
two.  Either  mode  is  consistent  with  the 
general  aim  of  satire,  the  lashing  of  fbUy 
and  vice.  In  respect  to  its  form,  the  tra- 
vesty is  either  lyrical,  epic  or  dramadc 
Among  the  modems,  the  French  have 
the  most  vnriters  of  travesties,  as  Mari- 
vaux,  Scarron  (who  travestied  Vii^), 
andMoreau;  tho  Italiaite  possess  a  tra- 
vestied Iliad,  by  Loredano,  which  does 
not,  however,  correspond  to  the  true  ob- 
ject of  travesty ;  the  Germans  have,  be- 
ades  several  smaller  Ivrical  poems  of 
the  kind,  a  travesty  or  the  iEndd,  by 
Blumauer(ql  v.),  which  often  runs  into 
vulgarity,  l>ut  is  not  without  vrit.  Cotton 
andPhilipe  have  travestied  Virgil's iEneid 
in  English.  There  are  also  various  other 
EngliMi  travesties,  but  generally  too  vul- 
gar to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

Treadmill,  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, Ifttely  introduced  into  England  and 
this  country,  conosting  of  a  larae  wheel, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
with  steps  on  its  external  surftce,  upon 
which  the  criminals  are  placed.  Theur 
weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  uprisht 
posture  by  means  of  a  horizontal  bar 
fixed  above  them,  of  which  they  keep 
bold.  The  power  thus  obtained  maybe 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  vniter 
powo',  8t6anL  &c.    The  exercise  is  veir 


fiitiguin^,  and  the  prisoners  are  relieved 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Treasok.  Treason,  ibe  crimen  Uutt 
nugestatis  of  the  Roman  law,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  greatest  crime  that  can 
possibly  be  committed.  All  crimes  are 
renrded  by  the  law,  and  punished,  as 
of&nces  against  the  peace  and  digniw  of 
the  community ;  and  that  crime  which  at- 
tacks directly  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  is  the  most  aggravated  and 
heinous.  Such  is  treason,  or  high  trea- 
son ;  the  minor  species,  or  ptUy  treason, 
being  a  treachery  to  some  political  or  re- 
ligious superior,  who  is  not  the  chief  of 
the  state.  There  is  no  offence  in  the  U. 
States  that  passes  under  the  name  of  petty 
treason,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
subject  to  which  the  appellation  could  be 
given,  except  an  oflfence  against  a  gov- 
ernment of^one  of  the  states,  to  which  it 
could  not  be  properly  applied,  since  these 
governments  are,  in  some  respect^  su- 
preme. Treason  is.  accordingly)  differ- 
ently defined,  in  reference  to  what  is  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state.  In  a  mon- 
archy, it  IS  considered  to  be  the  betrav- 
ing  or  the  forfeiting  of  allegiance  to  tne 
monareh ;  but  in  a  community  hot  gov- 
erned by  a  supreme  hereditary  chief^  it 
has  reference  to  the  government,  or  me 
whole  body  of  the  community.  This 
crime  can  be  committed  only  oy  a  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  power,  or  a  citizen 
of  the  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
and  only  a||ainst  such  sovereign  or  state ; 
and  it  consists  essentially  in  renouncing 
his  allegiance,  and  putting  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  enmity  or  hos3lity.  A  traitor 
puts  himself  in  me  same  relation  to  his 
own  sovereign  or  state  that  a  pirate  holds 
to  all  states  and  governments.  As  all  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  are  acts  of  disrespect 
and  disobedience  to  the  authority  by 
which  these  laws  are  enacted  and  ad- 
ministered, Socrates  considered  the  act 
of  escaping  from  prison,  and  so  avoiding 
the  punishment  or  death,  which  awaited 
him,  as  inconsiBtent  vrith  his  allegiance  to 
his  state,  and  a  sort  of  treason,  and,  for 
this  reason,  refused  to  make  use  of  the 
means  offered  for  his  escape.  But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  force 
and  extent  of  the  oblisation  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  in  genen^  there  is  a  charac- 
teristical  distinction  between  other  viola- 
tions or  evasions  of  the  laws,  and  trea- 
son, which  crime  consists  in  betraying, 
settingat  defiance,  or  makmg  war  agamst, 
the  supreme  authority.  Such  is  the  dis-^ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  treason,  in 
the  application  of  wfaksh  to  particttlar 
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acta,  there  has  been  a  g^nat  dmninr. 
No  one  subject  of  legislation  and  juridi- 
cal inteq)retatioQ  has  neen  more  fruitful 
of  abuse,  oppression  and  craelty.    The 
more   arbitrary    goyemments,   whether 
popular,   aristociBtical  or    monarchical 
(for  all  these  species  may  be  equally  ar- 
bitrary), have  construed  the  most  indiffer- 
ent ana  insignificant  acts  into  treachery 
to  the  government,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the 
sacred  obUgations  of  allemnce.    In  the 
reign  of  ]£iward  IV,  in  Endand,  a  citi- 
zen of  London  said  be  woiud  make  his 
son  heir  of  the  crown,  meaning  the  Man 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.     For 
this  pun,  he  suffered  death,  under  a  con- 
viction for  hig^  treason.     In  the  same 
reifp,  a  gentleman,  whose  &yorite  buck 
had  been  killed  by  the  king,  in  huntinj;^ 
said,  in  his  vexation,  he  wished  its  horns  m 
the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  coun- 
selled the  king  to  kill  it ;  and,  as  the  king 
had  killed  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  was 
so  his  own  counseDor,  this  expression 
y/ma  construed  to  be  high  treason,  for 
which  the  party  suffered  death ;  though 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  in  which 
.  the  judgment  was  given,  justice  Mark- 
ham,  chose  rather  to   leave   his  place 
on  the  bench,  than  to  assent  to  such  a 
judgment    Those  convictions  were  had 
under  the  species  of  treason,  which  con- 
sists in  Compassing   or  imaginhig  the 
king's  death.    It  was  upder  the  same  de- 
iMsription  of  this  crime,  and  in  pursuance 
6f  a  sdll  broader  interpretation  of  it,  that 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  order- 
ed a  man  to  be  executed,  for  dreaming 
of  the  tyrant's  death,  on  the  pretence,  that 
he  would  dream  of  only  that  which  had 
occupied  his  waking   thoughts.      This 
was  construing  to  be  treascm  what  was 
not  even  the  act  or  thought  of  the  party 
executed.     But,  when  some  act  of  die 
party  accused  has  been  considered  requi- 
site to  constitute   this  crime,  instances 
have  occurred,  of  constructive  treasons, 
which  were  little  more  than  dreams.  Al- 
gernon Sidney  vras  condemned  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  for  treason^  while 
the  inftmous  Jeffi^ys  was  chief  justice, 
and  executed  in  pursuance  of  die  sen- 
tence, in  the  time  of  Charies  11,  on  the 
proor  of  some  abstract  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  government,  found  in  his 
hand-vnriting,  in  his  private  cabinet,  and 
not  proved  to  have  been  shown  to  any 
other  person,  or  intended  for  publication. 
These  were  construed  to  be  an  ad  of 
treason,  because  Mcnben   ut  agtn  (to 
write  is  to  act) ;  and,  upon  this  construc- 
tion, he  was  executed  n>r  what  was  little 


more,  in  a  juridical  view,  than  a  waking 
dream  reduced  to  writioj^.  The  legisla- 
tion of  parliament,  during  the  reign  of 
Heniy  Vill,  seconded  the  eapricieusaiid 
arbitrary  disposition  of  that  monarch,  by 
creating  a. multitude  of  desoriptiflos  of 
hiffh  treason,  such  as  steafing  catde  by 
Welshmen;  counterfoiting  foreign  coin ; 
wilful  poisoning;  execrations  against  the 
king,  and  calling  op|wobrious  nanaes  by 
puUic  writing  ;licentioas  solicitation  of 
the  queen  or  a  princess ;  a  woman's  be- 
commg  marriea  to  the  king  without  fint 
discloemg  any  deviations  mm  chastUy, 
which  she  might  have  committed ;  judg- 
ing or  believing  the  king  to  have  ho&a 
lawfuDy  married  to  Anne  of  Clevee ;  der- 

rmg  from  the  king's  royal  style  or 
;  assembling  riotoiuly,  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  and  not  dispersing  on  procla- 
mation. It  would  be  tedious  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  act&  which,  by  legislative 
enactments  or  judicial  construction,  have 
been  brought  under  the  denomination  of 
treason,  and,  on  the  imputatioo  of  which, 
men  have  been  barbarously  put  to  death. 
The  present  law  of  treason  in  England 
rests  substantially  upon  the  stamte  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  or  Edward  III,  which 
comprehends  seven  descriptions,  viz.  1. 
compassing  or  imagining  the  king's  dealfa ; 
3.  violation  of  &e  king's  companion 
(meaning  the  queen),  his  ddest  daughter, 
unmsrried,  or  the  wife  of  his  ddest  son 
and  heir ;  3.  levying  war  against  the  king^ 
in  his  realm ;  4.  adnering  to  his  enemies 
in  hiB  realm,  and  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  reslm  or  elsewhere;  5. 
counterfoiting  the  great  or  privy  seal;  6, 
counterfoiting  the  money  of  the  realm, 
or  brinAing  into  the  realm  any  counter- 
foit  of  the  national  coin ;  and,  7^  skiying 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  eidier  of  the 
justices  of  the  court  of  kin^s  bench  or 
common  pleas,  or  of  the  justices  in  eyre 
or  of  assize,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
their  judicial  fiinctions,  in  open  court 
To  the  provisions  of  this  statute  others 
have  been  added,  by  other  statutes,  re-> 
lating,  1.  to  Papists;  3.  to  folsifying  the 
coin;  3.  to  the  Protestant  sucoesrion  in 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Some  of  these 
laws  have  become  obsolete  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Pretender's  branch  of  the 
reiffning  fiimily,  and  the  laws  in  relation 
to  ropery  have  been  materially  modified 
and  mitigated.  It  is  evident,  fipom  the 
preceding  enumeration  of  at^now  or 
heretofore  considered  in  England  as  con- 
stituting treason,  that  this  is  a  subject  of 
leffidation  and  juridical  admuustration,  in 
wnich  the  liberty  of  the  subjea  or  oiti- 
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■en  js  very  deeply  ooncenmL  <*Theiiatu- 
nd  mdmatioii,'',  8ay>  Mr.  Rawle,ui  his 
View  of  the  GooedtutioD  of  the  U.  Statee, 
''of  those  who  posMM  power,  is  to  io- 
croMO  it  Hifltoiy  shows  that  to  enkffi^ 
the  deseriptioii  of  treason  has  often  been 
reeofted  to,  as  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
croaaog  power."  The  goTemon,  wheth- 
er iir  hfe  or  fixed  penodfl^  or  by  heredi- 
tary right,  or  election,  or  merehjr  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  in  estimating  what  acts 
of  disrespect,  indigrnQT)  or  hostilities  to 
themselves,  or  to  the  government  of 
which  they,  for  the  time  being,  form  a 
part,  shall  be  considered  as  trMucheryto 
the  stale,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  of 
allegiance,  are,  very  naturally,  liable  to 
err  on  the  aide  of  exaggerating  the  trea- 
sonable character  and  tendency  of  con- 
duct As  fiu*,  therefore,  as  the  influence 
€i  self-esteem,  and  a  love  of  the  exercise 
of  power,  are  to  be  auarded  against,  it  is 
important  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
ffovemois,  in  putting  a  construction  upon 
Uie  conduct  of  the  governed,  in  this  re- 
spect Accordingly,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  treason  is  declared  to 
consist  in  only  two  of  the  descriptions  of 
acts  already  enumerated,  viz.  1.  levying 
war  aaainst  the  U.  Stales,  or,  2.  adhering 
to  their  enemies.  The  firamers  of  the 
constitu^n,  not  stopping  at  die  limita- 
tion of  the  species,  have  aim  prescribed  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  proof  requisite  to 
conviction,  by  the  provision,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  of  this  crime,  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court  On  the  construction  of  this  arti- 
cle, as  to  what  shall  be  considered  a 
levying  of  war,  we  refer  to  Dane's  Abridg- 
ment, cha^icer  199,  and  so,  also,  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  what  shall  be  considered 
as  the  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies. 
This  crime  may  also  be  committed 
against  any  of  the  states,  by  the  citizens 
owing  aOenance  to  them,  respectively. 
The  pimidiment  of  treason  is  nothing 
less  tmoi  death,  and,  by  the  laws  of  some 
states,  a  peculiarly  cruel  death ;  as  m  the 
cases  of  RavaiOac  and  Damiens  in  France. 
^le  English  law  condemns  the  convict 
to  be  dmvm  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  hanged,  and  cut  down  alive,  and 
«mboweUed,  and  his  entrails  burned  while 
he  is  yet  alive ;  then  he  is  to  be  beheaded 
and  quartered.  But  the  more  barbarous 
and  revol^g  parts  of  this  punish- 
ment are  usiullv  remittecL  the  convict 
being  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  it 
ia  true,  but  on  a  hurdle,  and  not  on  die 
and,  when  he  arrives  there,  is 


nmply  beheaded.  The  mode  of  execu- 
tion in  the  U.  States  is  by  hanging.  By 
the  English  law,  a  conviction  of  treason 
works  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to 
the  crown^and  attainder  of  blood ;  so  that 
no  penon  can  inherit  an  estate  to  which 
he  must  derive  a  title  through  the  person 
convicted  of  this  crime.  Tom  attainder 
may  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  punishment 
of  the  traitor's  heirs  fer  his  oflence  may 
be  remitted  by  act  of  parliament,  as  was 
done  in  respect  to  the  heirs  of  Aiffemon 
Sidney.  The  constitution  of  Uie  U. 
States  also  provides,  upon  this  subject, 
that  no  attamder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  ^  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
durinc  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

2 See  Blackstone's  CosisMfifariet,  b.  4,  c. 
;  Dane's  MndgmeiU^c  199;  Rawle's 
Fkw  ^  Ou  CkmtiiMwn  of  Uu  UmUd 
SlaU$ }  Cbitty's  Crimkud  Law.)  In  the 
French  code  p^not,  the  term  high  ireawn 
no  longer  occurs.  Crimes  against  the 
peace  and  safety  of  France,  and  against 
the  person  of  the  kin|[,  or  of  the  royal 
femfly,  are  punished  with  death  and  the 
confiscation  of  properQr  (Code  PhuUj  A. 
75—103).  The  Prusnan  code  defines 
hi(^  treason  as  that  crime  which  has  for 
its  object  a  subversion,  by  violence,  of 
the  government  of  the  state,  or  which  is 
directed  against  the  life  or  liberty  of  its 
sovereign,  and  is  distinguished,  both  fiom 
the  LmuknerrMertif  §  100  (by  which 
the  state  is  exposed  to  danger  from  foreign 
powers),  and  from  crimes  against  the  in- 
ternal tranquillitv  and  security  of  the 
state,  and  from  the  cKmm  l^Uit  vufttia- 
iiiy  or  of  personal  injury  to  the  digmty 
of  the  head  ^  the  sttite.  The  Austrian 
penal  code  of  1805  defines  high  treason 
to  be,  1.  the  violation  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  sovereign,  and,  3.  under- 
takings fer  effecting  a  violent  revolution 
of  the  government,  or  for  producing  or 
increasing  a  danger  to  the  state  m>m 
abroad.  The  Kivarian  code  (1813,  of 
Feueihach)  assumes  a  kind  of  treason, 
without  giving  a  definition  of  it,  of  which 
the  first  degree  is  called  high  treason,  and 
is  committed  by  attacks  on  the  person  of 
the  king^  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him,  taking  htm  prisoner,  or  delivering 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  b^ 
attacks  on  the  independence  and  consti- 
tutionlif  the  state.  Assisting  the  enemy 
is  tresson  of  the  second  degree  t  treache- 
ly  to  the  state,  by  the  delivenr  of  jiapers^ 
&C.,  belongs  to  the  third  cnss:  in  the 
fourth,  very  different  acts  are  brsufffat  to- 
gether, such  as  applying  to  ar  foreign 
power,  on  account  or  a  Idgu  chusa  against 
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the  state,  injuring  foreign  Bovereigns  and 
ambassadors,  inducing  subjects  to  emi- 
grate, and  levying  soldiers  for  fbreisn 
powers.  In  the  new  plan  of  1823  (by 
Gonner),  these  ideas  are  somewhat  differ- 
ently arranged.  The  second  class  of 
treasons  is  united  with  high  treason ;  thcf 
idea  of  treason  against  the  state  is  limited 
to  the  third  class ;  and  die  fourth  is  brought 
under  the  title  of  actions  dangerous  to 
the  securi^  of  the  state.  Hi^h  treason 
is  distinguished  from  other  crimes,  inas- 
much as  it  is  regarded  as  wholly  perpe- 
^tiated,  i.  e.  is  obnoxious  to  the  full  pun- 
ishment of  die  law,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
sign is  evinced  by  acdons,  and  inasmuch 
as  those  are  participators  in  it  who  are 
acquainted  with  treasonable  projects,  and 
do  not  reveal  them. 

TaEAsaar.  In  the  U.  States,  the  de- 
partment of  the  treasury  is  under  the 
management  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  (See  SeeretantB,)  In  England, 
there  was  formerly  a  lord  bufh  treasurer, 
who  vfBS  the  {»incipal  omcer  of  the 
crown,  and  under  whose  charge  was  the 
treasure  in  the  royal  excheouer.  He  was 
invested  with  his  office  bv  the  delivery  of 
a  white  staff  to  him  by  the  king.  But  finr 
upwards  of  a  century,  the  management 
of  the  treasury  has  been  put  in  commis- 
sion. There  are  five  comnussioners, 
among  whom  are  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  former  is  considered  as 
prime  minister,  and  has  the  appointment 
of  all  offices  employed  in  collecting  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  the  disposal  of 
all  places  relating  to  die  revenue,  and 
power  to  let  leases  of  crown  lands.  The 
latter,  to  whom  is  specially  intrusted  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  nation, 
commonly  takes  the  lead  of  the  ministeri- 
al party  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
which  the  seats  occujned  by  that  pturr^ 
are  called  the  treanary  henches.  The  of-* 
fices  of  fint  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  are  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person,  when  the 
former  is  a  commoner,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pitt  and  Canninff. 

Tbebia;  a  nver  of  Ittdv,  duchy  of 
Parma,  which  falls  into  the  Po  above  Pia- 
cenza.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  Haimi- 
bal's  second  victory  over  the  Romans  fsee 
Hannibal),  and  was  also  the  scene  of  Su- 
warrow*s  victory  over  the  French  in  1799. 

Trbbisond,  or  Takaboba^^  (anciently 
7V(qMzitf ) ;  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap- 
ital of  a  pachalic,  with  a  hariior  on  the 
Black  sea,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of 
Sinope;lon.99<'28'  E. ;  ht4Pa'N.;  pop- 


ulation esdmated  at  about  ISfiOO.  The 
houses,  mostly  buih  of  stone  a^  ]ime,are 
ofa  mean  appearance.  It  contains  eighteen 
mosoues,  eight  khans^  five  baths,  and  ten 
Gre^  churdies,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  pacha  and  a  Greek  metropofitan.  The 
trade  is  considerable.  The  present  walls 
are  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  castle,  which  is  much  neglect- 
ed, is  situated  upon  a  rock,  and  its  ditch- 
es are  cut  in  the  rode.  Trebisond  was^ 
at  one  time,  the  capital  of  a  small  king- 
dom, erected  by  Alexius,  a  Byzantine 
prince,  at  the  time  when  the  capital  of 
the  empire  was  capcored  (1304)  by  the 
Latins,  or  crusaders  from^e  West  (See 
Byzantine  En^inre.\  His  Buccessors  as- 
sumed the  imperial  tide,  and  continued 
to  bear  their  fiimily  name,  Comneni. 
(q.  V.)  After  this  little  state  had  existed 
for  two  centuries,  Mohammed  II  beneged 
and  captured  the  king  in  his  capital  (i4ol], 
and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  the 
Turkish  territories. — See  FaUmerayer's 
History  qf  the  Empire  of  Trdnsond  (in 
German,  Munich,  1837]^ 

Trebdchet,  or  Cuckikg-Stooi..  (See 
Ciicking-Stwd.) 

TaxcHT,  Drecht,  Tricht  ;  termiim- 
tion  of  many  Dutch  names  (derived  from 
the  Latin  tm^edumtpaxagey  ford),  as  Dor- 
drtddy  Vlreaii,  Mattrichi  (passage  of  the 
Mass,  Meuse).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
man Furt,  (q.v.> 

Trbckbchutt  ;  a  sort  of  covered  ves- 
sel, sixteen  to  twendr-six  paces  long,  and 
three  to  nx  broad,  drawn  by  horses,  and 
used  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  canals. 
They  go  at  fixed  times  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  have  generally  a  larffe  apart- 
ment for  all  the  travellers,  together  with 
a  cabin  for  those  who  wish  to  oe  private. 

Tree.    (See  Plant) 

Tree-Nails;  certam  long, cylindrical 
wooden  pins,  employed  to  connect  the 
planks  or  the  ship^s  side  and  bottom  to 
the  corresponding  timbers.  They  are 
superior  to  spike  nails  or  bolts,  which  are 
liable  to  rust  and  loosen.  The  thickness 
of  the  tree-nails  is  usually  prop(Htionedto 
th9  length  of  the  ship,  allowing  one  inch 
to  .every  hundred  feet 

Tree  of  Liberty.  (See  Liberty  TVee.) 

Tremolite.    (See  HbrnUende!) 

TRBifCHES  are,  in  general,  aU  those 
works  which  are  used  in  attacking  a  for- 
tress ;  hence,  when  a  nege  (q.  v.)  is  com- 
menced, the  trenches  are  said  to  oe  open- 
ed. Ditches  are  dug  from  three  to  five 
feet  deep,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad, 
and  the  earth  taken  from  them  is  thrown 
up  on  the  side  toward  the  fortress,  to 
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afford  a  defence  nmhM  theahot  Id  order 
to  protect  the  flames,  the  dhcbea  are  so 
extended  as  to  reach  beyond  the  fortress. 
This  nyes  to  the  trenchesa  zigzag  form. 
Trendies  of  this  kind  were  firat  used  by 
the  fVench,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur^ 
1449.  The  idea  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  found  even  among  the  ancients. 
Sometimes  the  besieged  construct  coun- 
ter trenches  (eonin  cqrprochea)^  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  trenches  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  p^ce  cannon  on  them. 

TaENCX,  Frederic,  baron  von  der,  a 
Prussian  officer,  bom  at  K5nigabeig,  in 
1726,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
ftmily.  In  his  youth  he  displayed  an  ad- 
venturous disposition,  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  admitted  to  the  court  of 
Frederic  the  GreaLas  a  cadet  in  the  reci- 
ment  of  guards.  The  king  made  him  his 
akl-de-camp,  and,  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  IVenck  greativ  si^alized  himself. 
An  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  Frederic 
involved  him  in  severe  misfbrtunes,  and 
he  was  at  length  imprisoned  in  the  for- 
ti«ss  of  Glatz,  under  pretext  of  his  caiv 
lying  on  a  correspondence  with  his  cous- 
in, Francis  von  aer  Trenck,  commander 
of  the  Pandoors  in  the  service  of  Austna. 
effected  his  escape,  his  relation, 
1  laeven,  who  was  m  the  service  of 
,  peisuaded  him  to  go  to  Moscow, 
where  he  wfs  exceedingly  well  received. 
Having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland,  he  retumed  to  Vienna  to  take 
possession  of  the  proper^  of  his  cousin, 
who  died  in  1749,  and  then  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  Vras  ap- 
pomted  a  captain  of  Austrian  cuirassiers, 
and,  |oininff  nis  regiment  in  Hungary,  he 
contnbnted  materially  to  its  improvement 
in  disdpfine.  The  death  of  his  mother 
taking  place  in  1758,  he  went  to  Dantzie 
to  arrange  the  disposition  of  her  proper- 
ty, when  he  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  where  he 
remained  in  close  ccnfinement  till  1763. 
His  involuntai^y  seclusion  was  devoted  to 
ineffectual  progeetsforeirecdng  his  escape 
to  study,  and  to  writing  verses.  Being  at 
length  set  at  liberty,  probably  through  the 
intorfbrenee  of  the  princess  Amena,  he 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  fixed 
his  residence,  and,  in  1765^  manied  the 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  city. 
Lilmture,  politics,  and  commeree  as  a 
wine-mereMnt,  then  ahemately  engased 
his  aoention.  He  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
the  Maeedenisii  Hero,  the  professed  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  unmask  the  charac- 
ter of  Frederic  II,  and  edited  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Friend  of  Men.  In  1772, 


he  commenced  a  gazette  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which  he  conducted  for  some  time 
with  considerable  success.  His  wine 
trade  failing,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  was  employed  in  various  political 
misnons.  At  Vienna,  he  received  new 
&vo»  fix>m  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa,' 
who  bestoT^ed  a  pension  on  the  baroness 
Trenck,  which,  however,  she  lost  on  the 
death  c^  that  princess,  for  whom  Trenck 
composed  a  funeral  oration  and  ode.  He 
then  retired  to  his  castle  of  Zwertmck,  in 
Hungary,  where,  for  six  years,  he  devoted 
himself  to  agricuhural  pursuits.  He  also 
published,  bv  subscription,  various  works 
m  prose  and  verse,  mcludin^  the  histoiy 
of  nis  own  life.  Afler  an  exile  of  forty- 
two  years,  he  was  permitted  to  revisit  his 
native  country,  in  1787,  when  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  successor  of  the 
great  Frederic ;  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  princess,  to  whose  favor  he  had 
owed  so  many  of  his  misfortunes.  The 
revolution  in  France  found  a  ready  par- 
tisan in  Trenck,  who  published  some  po- 
litical pamphlets,  which  involved  him  in 
disgrace  with  the  Austrian  government ; 
and  he  not  onfy  lost  a  pension  which  he 
had  hitherto  received,  but  also  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment.  Towards  the  end 
of  1791,  he  revimted  France,  but  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  <Mf  beinjf  a  secret 
emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  im- 
prisoned at  St  Lazarus.  There  being  to 
evidence  to  support  this  chaige,  he  was 
accused  ^  havmjf  taken  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  prison,  for  whic&  he  wiis 
guillotined,  July  35, 1794. 

Tkxnt  ;  a  dty  of  Tvrol  (in  Latin,  3H- 
daUvm,  called  by  the  Italians  TVento,  and 
by  the  Germans  TVUnt),  formerly  capital 
of  a  princely  bishopric  of  the  same  name, 
sixty-five  iniles  north-west  of  Venice; 
Ion.  ir  4^  £.;  hit  46?  6^  N.;  population, 
9603.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  in  a 
delightful  valley  among  the  Alps ;  but  its 
clinmte  is  subject  to  j;reat  extremes,  being 
intensely  cold  in  wmter  and  hot  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  two  other  churehes, 
an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum  or 
central  schooT  The  streets  are  tolerably 
wide  and  well  paved,  the  houses  general- 
ly old.  The  mhabit^nts  are  employed 
partly  in  the  manufocture  of  silk,  and 
partly  in  the  culture  of  vines  and  tobacco. 
Trent  is  remarkable  for  a  famous  council, 
commenced  in  1545,  terminated  Dec.  4, 
1563,  having  continued,  with  more  or 
leas  interruption,  during  eij^teen  years. 
(See  the  next  article.) 

Trsnt,  Ck>uircii.  of.    The  reforma- 
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tion  of  the  church,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  the  coudcUs  of  Coostaoce  and 
Basle,  the  policy  of  the  popes  would  not 
suffer  to  be  earned  into  execution.  Pius 
II,  in  1460,  forbade  an  appeal  to  a  (jpneral 
council,  and  Julius  II  renewed  this  pro- 
hibition in  1512.  But  to  such  a  council 
only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  earnest  wish 
lor  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  church; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  German  refor- 
mation, even  the  Protestant  princes  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  *an  aasem- 
olage  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Charies 
V  urged  it  zealously.  He  found  it  a  very 
effectual  mode  of  alarming  the  pope,  and 
curbing  the  Protestant  princes,  and  thus 
controfling  both  pardes,  to  persevere  in 
xiemanding  that  a  council  should  be  con- 
voked on  German  soil;  for  whilst  the 
I)ope  justly  feared  the  questions  which 
might  come  under  investigation,  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  dared  not,  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  states,  refuse  at  least  to  ac- 
cept a  proposal,  which,  in  reality,  was  of 
importance  only  for  the  latter.  Charies 
solemnly  announced  a  council  to  the 
states  at  the  diet  of  Au^urg,  in  1£30, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  summoningit 
also,  preparations  for  it  were  made  in 
Rome.  Accordingly,  Clement  YII,  in 
that  same  jear,  &creed  it,  bat  without 
fixing  the  tune ;  and  Paul  III,  his  succes- 
sor, appointed  it  to  be  held,  Blay  27, 1537, 
at  Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by 
the  duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable, 
the  phee  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and 
May  1, 1538,  was  fixed  upon,  when,  as  no 
prelates  arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  dll 
jQaster,  1539 ;  and,  as  neither  France  nor 
Germany  consented  to  the  place  selected, 
it  was  again  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
I)eriod,  in  ^  coDseiraence  of  the  resohi-* 
tionsofthedietofRatisbon,inl541.  Pteul 
summoned  it  Again  for  Nov.  1,  1542;  and 
showed  his  wiUmgness  to  choose  a  Ger- 
man city  by  naming  Trent.  His  lesates 
arrived  there  Nov.  22 ;  but  a  war  of  the 
emperor  with  France  gave .  occasion  to 
another  postoonement  to  a  more  conve- 
nient time.  Such  a  time  Uie  pq)e  believ- 
ed he  had  found  amidst  the  preparations 
of  Charies  against  the  Protestants,  and 
summoned  the  council  to  meet  on  March 
13,1545.  The  cardinals  Del  Monte,  Cer- 
vine deUa  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at 
Trent,  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding 
legates ;  but  as  the  number  of  bishops 
'(twenty)  and  envoys  who  followed  was 
but  small,  the  time  was  spent  in  disputes 
about  nmk,  and  m  pleasure  excursions; 
tiie  summer  passed  away,  during  which 


the  nrebtescame  and  went,  till  at  length, 
at  the  command  of  the  pope,  Dec  13, 
1545,  the  general  council  of  Trent  {Sa- 
crosanda  acvmmica  ti  geiyaraiit  iynodvs 
TVufmfmo,  praridetMus  kgatu  apogloU- 
cw,  thus  called  in  the  papal  brief)  was  sol- 
emnly opened,  twenty-five  bishops  and 
some  other  prelates  being  present.  Itf  the' 
succeeding  confidential  conferences;  it 
was  agreed  that  committees  ofbishops  and 
doctors  of  theology  should  prepare  the 
subjects  to  be  treated  in  particular  and 
general  meetings  (not  public  sessions  of 
Uie  ftthers),  the  proposed  decrees  and 
canons  should  be  aecided  by  a  majority 
of  votes  (the  votes  being  reckoned,  not* 
by  nations,  as  at  Constance,  but  by  heads) ; 
the  public  sessions  in  the  cathemral,  with 
mass  and  preachings  should  be  merely 
ceremonial  acts,  for  publishing  and  con- 
firming the  resolutions  that  had  been 
adopt^L  This  method  of  voUng  by 
heads,  of  which  the  Italian  prdates  and 
the-titular  bishops  (who  were  both  on  the 
side  of  the  pope)  formed  the  minority ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  committees 
were  chosen  and  instructed  by  the  leg- 
ates, was  sufficient  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
council  aocoidinff  to  the  will  of  the  pone, 
who  had  formed,  at  Rome,  a  particiilar 
assembly  of  cardinals  to  consult  upon  the 
affiurs  of  the  council  Add  to  this  the 
vipiorous,  proud  and  domineering  spirit 
of  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  master ;  his  daily,  nay,  hour- 
ly, correspondence  with  him  oy  means  of 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  couriers,  which 
brought  to  hun,  according  to  the  chang- 
ing resolutk>ntf  of  die  pope,  public  and 
private  directions  for  every  aspect  of  af- 
nirs,  and  many  other  anangementB  by 
which  the  Roman  policy  was  aUe  to  in- 
fluence the  assembled  prelates  aceordinf 
to  circumstances.  Hence  even  the  Itaf 
ian  bisho[)s  were  heard  to  complain,  that 
the  council  was  not  a  firee  one.  Princes 
and  people  expected  fiom  this  union  of 
holv  men  the  abolition  of  abuses  which 
had  been  Ions  complained  o^  and  an  im- 
provement of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
membefs,  which  would  obviate  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  The  imperial  envoys  cpen- 
ly  urged  that  this  should  be  the  chier  ob- 
ject of  their  labors,  yet,  in  the  seoond 
and  third  sesskms,  ^an.7  and  Feb.  4, 
1546^  nothing  was  done  except  the  read- 
ing of  rules  for  the  rej^latioii  of  the 
fiiuers  while  at  IVrait,  of  exhortations  to 
extirpate  heretics,  and  of  the  Nioene  creed. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  April,  when 
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five  archbishops  and  forty-eight  bishops 
were  akeady  assembled,  two  decrees 
were  enacted,  in  which  the  reception  of 
the  Apociypha  into  the  canon  of  toe  Holy 
Scriptures  was  taken  for  granted ;  tradition 
was  declared  of  equal  authorit|r  with  the 
Bible ;  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
known  by  the  name  of  Fvigate^  was  re- 
ceived as  authentic ;  and  Uie  church  was 
declared  the  only  legitimate  interpreter 
of  them.  From  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  decrees  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
sessions,  June  17,  1546^  Jan.  13,  and 
March  3, 1547,  on  the  doctrines  of  origi- 
nal sin,  justification,  and  the  seven  sacrfi- 
ments,  till  then  not  confirmed  by  a  statute 
of  the  church,  it  was  evident  that  the 
pope  and  his  legates  had  the  intention  of 
placing  Cathohdsm  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  To 
each  of  these  decrees,  several  canons,  that 
is,  anathemas  against  those  who  dissented 
from  them,  were  added.  In  order  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
strenuously  supported  by  the  emperor,  the 
lemxea  added  some  decrees,  for  the  purpose 
oneformation,  to  those  intended  merely  for 
the  setdement  of  doctrines.  The  dudes 
of  preachen,  and  the  administration 
of  the  inferior  offices,  fiom  the  bishops 
downwards,  were  more  suitably  arranged, 
without,  however,  radically  attacking  the 
prevailing  abuses.  Even  by  these  lialf 
measures,  die  lesates  feared  they  had 
yielded  too  much;  and, as  the  violent 
contentions  between  the  prelates  and  the 
dei^gy  of  various  orders,  the  bold  asser- 
tions and  proposals  of  the  imperial  en- 
voys and  German  bishops,  made  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  continually 
more  doubtful,  and  a  speedy  vacancy  of 
die  p^pal  chair  was  anticipated,  the  leg- 
ates made  use  of  the  fidse  rumor  of  a  pes- 
tilence in  Trent,  and,  in  accordance  witli 
a  power  long  since  received  from  Rome, 
in  the  el^th  se^on,  March  11, 1547,  re- 
served upon  transferring  the  assembly  to 
Bologna,  which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  departure  of  the  Italian  fa- 
thers. The  solemn  protestations  of  the 
emperor  against  this  measure  compelled 
eignteen  Imhops,  firom  his  states,  together 
with  the  bishop  of  Trent,  cardinu  Ma- 
drazzi,  to  remain  in  that  city,  whilst  the 
legates,  widi  six  archbishops,  thirty-two 
bishops,  and  four  generals  of  religious  or- 
ders, contented  themselves,  at  BoiO|nia,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  sessions^  April  31  and 
June  2,  with  puUishing  repeated  decrees 
of  adjournment,  without  deciding  further 
upon  the  subject  of  the  council.  The 
nominal  council  at  TVent,  in  the  mean 


time,  held  no  seseioD,  and,  as  the  empe- 
ror firmly  refused  to  consider  the  assem- 
bly at  Bologna  as  a  council,  and  as  the 
bishops  departed,  one  after  another,  the 
pope  at  lenffth  declared,  in  a  bull  of  Sept. 
17,  1549,  the  council  adioumed.'  After 
his  death,  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  Feb.  8, 

1550,  ascended  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Julius  III,  and  formally  an- 
nounced, at  the  desire  of  tlie  emperor, 
the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  that  very  year.  His  legate,  the  cardinal 
Marcellus  Crescentins,  a  man  of  a  pas^ 
sionate  temper,  came  with  two  nuncios  to 
Trent,  and  opened  the  council.  May  1, 

1551,  vrith  the  eleventh  session.  This 
second  period  commenced  with  little 
splendor,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  prelates  present ;  and  even  when  the 
influence  of^  the  emperor  had  brought  to- 
gether the  German  archbishops,  besides 
many  Spanish,  Italian  and  German  bish- 
ops, m  all  sixty-four  prelates,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency  of  theologians, 
only  the  subjects  of  future  deliberations 
could  be  decided  upon  in  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion, Sept.  5, 1551.  France  kept  back  its 
bishops,  as  in  the  first  period  of^the  coun- 
cil, and  presented,  in  this  session,,protes- 
tations  against  the  continuation  or  it,  by 
its  envoy,  James  Amyot,  on  account  of 
the  then  existing  political  contentions  be- 
tween king  Henry  and  the  pope.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fathers  proceeded  in  their 
work.  The  Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salme- 
ron,  who  had  been  sent  as  papal  theolo- 
gians, had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
decrees,  which  now,  laying  aside  scholas- 
tic difiTercnces,  were  briefly  and  precisely 
drawn  up  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
penance,  and  extreme  unction,  and  Were 
published,  the  first  vrith  eleven  canons,  in 
the  thirteenth  session,  Oct.  1],  the  two  last, 
with  nineteen  canons,  in  the  fourteenth 
session,  Nov.  15.  They  added  to  this 
two  decrees  of  reformation  on  the  iuris- 
diction  of  the  bishops,  in  which  the  umits 
of  the  episcopal  autnority,and  the  causes 
admitting  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  were  de- 
termined, encroachments  m  foreign  dio- 
ceses, and  abuses  in  exercising  the  rights 
of  patronage,  and  in  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  vrere  prohitnted ;  and  the  prin* 
leged  ecclesisHtical  bodies,  universities, 
monasteries,  hospitals,  &C.,  were  exempt- 
ed from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
The  canons,  connected  with  the  dogmatic 
decrees,  contuned  only  sentences  in  con- 
demnation of  the  opinions  of  Luther  and 
ZwingU ;  and  yet  the  pope  had  invited 
the  Protestants,  by  seveml  nunciof^,  to 
take  part  in  this  act  of  the  council,  as  the 
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emperor  iasiflted  (m  tbeir  admiBsion. 
Some  envoys  of  the  Protestant  [^wers 
appeared,  indeed,  at  Trent ;  those  ot  Bran- 
<leiiburg  in  order  to  obtain  &om  the  pope 
the  confirmation  of  prince  Frederic  in 
the  arcU>iafaopric  of  Magdeburg,  those  of 
Wiirtemberg,  and  deputies  from  the  cities 
of  Upper  CH»tnany,  to  please  the  empe- 
ror, and  perhaps  ako  at  the  instigation  of 
the  elector,  Maurice,  whose  own  envoy 
arrived  there  Jan.  7,  1552,  and  obtained 
an  audience  Jan.  24,  in  a  general  assem- 
bly. To  his  extreme  vexation,  the  cardi- 
nal legate  was  obliged  to  consent,  that  the 
Protestant  theologians  also  should  be 
heard,  and  provided  with  safe  conducts. 
In  order  to  cut  off  every  possibility  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Protestants,  he  had 
composed  a  decree  on  the  consecration  of 
priests,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Gre^ry 
Vll ;  yet  the  emperor  gamed  his  object, 
and,  in  the  fifleenth  session,  Jan.  25,  this 
decree  was  not  published,  but  only  a 
postponement  or  the  deliberations  was 
resolved  upon  till  the  arrival  of  the  Prot- 
estant divines.  Under  the  imperial  pro- 
tection, the  divines  of  W(irtemberg  and 
Upper  Germany  (from-  the  cities)  now 
also  came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were 
already  on  their  way  thither,  under  the 
conduct  of  Melanchthon.  These  meas- 
ures, however,  were  only  a  stmtagem  on 
the  part  <Mf  Saxony,  m  order  to  lull  the 
emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evin- 
ced by  the  sudden  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  die  part  of  the  elector,  Mau- 
rice, who  forced  the  emperor  to  fly,  and 
the  members  of  the  council  to  disperse. 
They  resolved,  accordingly,  in  the  six- 
teenth session,  April  8,  upon  its  adjourn- 
ment for  two  years,  without  having  even 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  Prot- 
estants. Amidst  these  circumstances,  of 
the  neatest  disadvantage  for  the  authori- 
ty of  ^e  pope,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  were 
<'oncluded,  ana  two  Catholic  princes,  the 
Koman  king  Ferdinand,  and  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  even  ventured,  at  their  own  risk, 
to  grant  to  their  Protestant  subjects  the 
privUece  of  the  cup,  though  the  council 
nad  refused  them  permission  so  to  do.  In 
France,  the  increasing  power  of  the  Prot- 
estants threatened  to  extort  similar,  and 
s^creater  privileges  ;  and  because  pope 
Paul  IV  (1555— 5^1  would  hear  nothing 
of  any  council  held  without  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  French  bishops  thought  of 
summoning  a  national  synod,  for  me  set^ 
tlement  of  the  religious  disputes.  Paul's 
successor,  Pius  IV,  saw  himself  compel- 
led, in  1560  and  1561,  to  reassemble  the 


general  counciL  AltlM)a||li  the  PhMbs- 
tauts  did  not  accept  the  mvitadon,  and 
the  French  government,  rejecting  the  pre- 
vious decrees  of  the  council,  demanded 
en  entirely  new  and  independent  council, 
yet  it  was  reopened,  Jan.  8, 1562,  by  six 
legates  of  the  pope,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  cardinal,  prince  Hercules  Gronza- 
sa,  of  Mantua,  with  112  Inshops,  mostly 
Italians,  four  abbots,  and  four  generals  of 
religious  orders.  In  the  eighteenth  ses- 
sion, Feb.  26,  a  decree  was  merely  pub- 
lislied  for  preparing  an  index  of  prohib- 
ited books ;  iMit,  in  the  nineteentn.  May 
4,  and  in  the  twentieth,  June  14,  it  was 
a^n  resolved  to  delay  the  publication 
of  new  decrees.  This  delaying  was  a 
comnxm  means  of  the  Roman  policy  to 
avoid  opposition ;  for  France,  as  well  as 
the  emjwror  and  Bavaria,  repeated  their 
propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  laity 
to  the  cup  in. the  Lord's  supper,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priests,  and  a  revision  of  the 
laws  concemm^forindden  meat;  and,  be- 
sides, all  the  bishops,  except  those  fix>m 
Italy,  agreed  in  the  opinion  so  odious  to 
the  pope,  that  the  episcopal  power  and 
ri(^tB  were  not  of  papal  but  of  divine 
onj^n.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  Italian  -bishops,  the  results  of 
the  votes  were  always  m  fiivor  of  the 
views  of  the  Roman  court  Thus  there 
were  passed,  in  the  twenty-first  and  twen- 

5 ^-second  sessions,  July  16  and  Sept  17, 
562,  the  decrees  respecting  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  mass,  allowing  preparatoiy  explana- 
tions in  the  vernacular  languages;  but 
the  laiQr  were  referred  to  the  pope,  as  fe- 
spectecl  their  demand  for  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  supper.  In  these  sessions,  tiiere 
were  present  230  prelates,  besides  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  courts ;  and 
the  number  was  increased,  Nov.  13,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
with  fourteen  bishops,  three  abbots  and 
eighteen  theologians,  from  France,  who 
not  only  gave  new  strenffth  to  the  opposi- 
tk)n,  but  u«|o  proposed  thirty-four  articles 
of  reformation,  which  could  not  but  bo 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Papal  party. 
This  party,  therefore,  resorted  again  to 
delays,  and  postponed  the  next  session 
from  one  month  to  another.  Gonzaga, 
who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  up- 
rightness, but  who  was  fettered  in  every 
step  by  the  directions  which  he  received 
fiom  the  Roman  court^  died  meanwhile, 
March  2, 1563 ;  and,  in  his  place,  the  new 
legates  Moroni  and  Stavaf^eri  presided, 
who  amused  the  fiuhers  with  empty  for- 
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malides  and  theological  dkputes,  bo  that 
at  kngth  the  imperial  and  French  courts 
were  convinced  that  no  reformation  of 
the  church  was  to  be  expected  fiom  this 
council,  and  still  leas  a  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the 
council.  Moreover,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
faine  was  won  over  to  the  Papal  party  by 
secret  promises  of  personal  advantage; 
and,  although  the  German,  Spanish  and 
French  bishops  had  hitherto  zealously 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  their  pow- 
en  ]^et,  at  length,  either  tired  out  by  length 
of  time,  or  influenced  by  intrigues,  they 
consented  to  a  decree  rejecting  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  and  the  hierarchy, 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  pope,  which  received  public  confir- 
mation in  eight  canons,  in  the  twenty- 
third  session,  July  15, 1563.  With  eaual 
pliability,  they  suffered  to  be  passed,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  session,  Nov.  11,  the 
decree  respecting  the  sacrament  of  mat- 
rimony, in  twelve  canons,  in  which  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enjoined ;  and, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  sesnons,  Dec. 
3  and  4,  the  hastily-compoBed  decrees  re- 
specting pur^toiy,  the  worship  of  saints, 
relics  and  images,  the  monastic  vows^ 
indulgences,  fiste.  prohibition  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of  prohibited 
books ;  the  last  of  which,  together  with 
the  composition  of  a  catechism  and  brev- 
iary,'was  left  to  the  pope.  In  the  de- 
crees of  reformation,  published  in 
these  last  five  sessions,  which  contained 
mostly  insignificant  or  self-evident  ordi- 
nances, or  at  least  the  same  repeated  only 
with  diflferent  words,  provimon  was  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  prevailing  abuses. 
for  the  conferment  and  administration  or 
spiritual  offices  and  sinecures,  &c  The 
most  useful  provision  was  that  for  found- 
ing seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  examination  of  those  to 
be  ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  exclaim- 
ed, <* Cursed  be  all  heretics!"  and  the 
prelates  joined  in  the  cry,  ^  Cursed,  curs- 
ed!" so  that  the  dome  resounded  with 
their  imprecations.  Thus  ended  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of  which, 
signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated  the 
separation  of  tne  Protestants  from  the 
Catholic  church,  and  acquired,  with  the 
latter,  the  authority  of  a  ^mbolical  book. 
The  pope  confirmed  them,  Jan.  26, 1564, 
in  their  whole  extent.  The  chief  object 
of  this  council,  the  gaining  back  of  the 
Protestants  to  the  Catholic  church,  was 
not  attained,  and  the  points  of  dissention 
between  the  Roman   and    the   Greek 
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churches  were  marked  out  so  distinctly, 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  future  recon- 
ciliation. By  its  decrees,  dbe  Catholic 
doctrines  were  more  exactly  determined, 
and  numy  abuses  remedied,  though  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  were  lefL 
These  decrees  were  received  without  limi- 
tation in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Poland ;  in  the 
Spanish  dominions  they  were  restricted 
by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom ;  in  France, 
Germany  and  Hungaiy,  on  the  contrary, 
tbev  met  with  an  opposition  which  grad- 
ually resulted  in  a  silent  approbation  of 
the  doctrinal  decrees  on  tne  part  of  the 
Catholics,  but  has  always  prevented  the 
reception  of  the  decrees  of  reformation, 
as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the 
respective  countries,  although  the  real 
improvements  ordained  were  cheerfully 
received  and  put  in  execution.  For  the 
explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  de- 
crees of  this  council,  Sixtus  V,  in  1588, 
instituted  a  council  of  cardinals,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  was  found  necessaiy 
l^  his  successors.  The  worics  which 
have  been  written  in  support  o^  and  op- 
position to,  the  council  of  Trent,  the  last 
that  has  been  held,  are  veiy  numerous, 
and  many  exhibit  great  talent  During 
the  sessions  of  the  council,  Calvin  wrote 
his  antidote  against  the  council  of  TVmt, 
and,  in  1560,  when  pope  Pius  VII  order- 
ed die  reassembling  of  the  council,  the 
Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  issued 
their  Concuii  TVidentini  deerdis  opposUa 
GraoandnOy  and  even  down  to  recent 
times,  works  have  continued  to  be  writ- 
ten on  it,  though  the  notions  of  Protes- 
tants are  now  too  well  fietded  to  induce 
them  to  spend  much  time  in  refuting  its 
decrees.  The  fundamental  error  con- 
nected with  this  council  was,  that 
Catholics  and  I^testants  could  suppose  it 
possible  to  reconcile  their  dlfierences  by 
means  of  a  council,  which  could  only 
bring  them  out  in  stronger  relief  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  mistwe  of  the  time  to 
suppose  that  truth  could  be  settled  by  nv 
ligious  dispuuitions.  But,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  now  that  a  union  between  tlie 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  impossible, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  it  then  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  blame  men  for  wishing  to  pn)- 
duce  harmony  in  Christendom.  Even  at 
a  much  later  period,  men  like  Leibnitz 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  of 
the  churches. 

Trentow;  the  metropolis  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  Hunterdon  county,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  the 
falls ;  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton, 
thirty  nordi-east  of  Philadelphia,  'axtj 
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Boutfa-west  of  New  York,  one  hundred 
aiid  sixty-Beven  from  Washington,  lat 
AOP  14'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  39^  W. ;  population 
in  182Q,  3d42 ;  in  1830, 3935.  It  is  the 
fourth  town  in  size  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
pleasandy  situated,  and  incorporated  with 
city  privileges.  It  contains  the  state  and 
county  buiuUngs,  and  houses  of  worship 
for  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists and  Friends.  The  Delaware  is 
navigable  to  this  place  for  sloops,  but  is 
not  navigable,  except  for  boats  of  mode- 
rate size,  above  the  falls.  At  the  foot  of 
the  iklls  is  an  elegant  covered  bridse 
across  the  river.  Trenton  is  distinguish- 
ed, in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for 
the  victory  inined  by  general  Washing- 
ton over  the  British  army,  on  the  d6th  of 
December,  1776.  The  American  army 
crossed  this  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the 
25th,  during  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  town.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  army  had  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  and  secure  a  position  at 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
British  troops ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  river,  this  part 
of  the  plan  failed,  and  almost  500  of  the 
troops  escaped.  The  British  lost  20,  who 
were  killed,  and  about  1000,  who  surren- 
dered. The  American  loss  was  2  killed, 
2  frozen  to^leath,  5  wounded. 

TREPANNifre ;  the  operation  of  open- 
ing the  skull,  by  means  of  a  surgical  in- 
strument, adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
instrument  used  is  called  a  trapany  or  tre- 
phirUj  and  consists  of  a  handle,  to  which 
18  fixed  a  circular  saw,  or  hollow  iron 
cylinder,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
called  tlie  eroumj  from  the  centre  of 
which  projects  a  sharp  perforator,  called 
tlie  centre-pitL  The  upper  part  of  the 
centre-pin  screws  into  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  the  crown ;  its  use  is  to  steady  the 
trepan  before  the  teeth  of  the  saw  have 
made  a  sufficient  furrow  to  prevent  it 
fh>m  slipping;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
pushed  down  below  the  level  of  the  teeth 
of  the  saw,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  bone  to  be  removed.  The  trephine 
differs  firom  the  trepan  in  having  its 
crown  fixed  upon  and  worked  by  a  com- 
mon transverse  handle,  like  a  gimlet,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  by  a  handle,  like  a 
^mble  or  centre-bit,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  trepan.  The  former  is  used  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States :  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  surgeons  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. The  trephine  performs  only  a 
semicircular  motion,  imparted  by  the 
pronation  and  supinatiqn  of  the  hand, 


the*  teeth  being  so  arrBn|;ed  as  to  cut, 
whether  the  instrument  is  turned  fintn 
right  to  left  or  the  reverse.  The  trepan 
is  turned  completely  round  and  round  on 
its  own  axis.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  the  followinff  mamier: — ^Tne  ban:  is 
first  removed  m>m  the  portion  of  the 
skull  to  be  taken  out,  and  mcisions,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  or  of  the  letter  T  or  V, 
are  made  quite  through  the  scalp,  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  bone.  The  oentre-pin 
is  then  nxed,  the  trephine  or  trepan  is 
put  in  motion,  as  above  describeo,  and 
the  operation  is  continued  until  the  bone 
is  sawn  through,  which  is  then  removed 
by  the  forceps.  The  divided  scalp  is 
finally  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its 
natural  situation,  and  dressed.  The  aper- 
ture in  the  skull  gradually  becomes  closed 
with  soft  granulations,  which  slowly  ac- 

auire  a  hm.  consistency.  Until  this  is 
le  case,  the  patient  must  wear  a  thhi 
piece  of  horn,  or  plate  of  metal  over  the 
aperture.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
is  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  brain  fivm  pressure.  Such 
pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  depressiou 
of  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
duced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  bv 
the  lodgment  of  matter  betwixt  the  skull 
and  the  dura  nuder^  occasioned  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  the  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Tressan,  Louis  Elisabeth  ile  la  Vergne, 
count  ofj  was  bom  in  1705,  at  Mans,  went 
at  an  early  ase  to  Paris,  and  became  ac- 
quainted wiui  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and 
other  celebrated  men,  by  whom  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  love  of  literatiure.  In 
1723,  he  entered  the  army,  and  after- 
wards travelled  in  Italy.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  Austria, 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  th« 
duke  de  Noailles,  with  whom  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Kehl.  He  also  distinij^uished 
himself  at  Esslingen  and  Philipepuiv,  in 
1734.  In  1741,  he  was  employea  in  Flan- 
denL  In  1744,  he  was  madie  marechal- 
de-camp,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Mo- 
nin,  Ypres,  and  Fumes.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noi,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1750, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Toulouse 
and  French  Lorraine,  and,  soon  after, 
made  grand  marshal  to  the  ex-kin^  of 
Poland,  at  Luneville,  where  be  remained 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1781,  he 
was  admitted  into  tlie  French  academy, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where 
he  died,  October  31, 1763.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  Orlando  Fiuioso  of 
Ariosto,  which,  together  with   extracts 
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and  tnmalatioiis  of  many  other  Italian 
and  old  French  romances,  appeared  m 
Lu  GkmtB  Choinu  dt  Tniaan  (Paris, 
1787-~81, 19  vols^  8vo).  He  also  wrote 
Reflexiofu  nor  VEifirit ;  Discoun^prononei 
h  fjkiuL  dt  JVanct;  EUmji^  &c. 

TaEtEs  (in  German,  Tntr ;  anciently, 
Auguila  TVmronifii);  a  city  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  capi- 
tal or  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
fbnnerly  capital  of  an  electorate  and  arch- 
bishopric, on  the  Moselle ;  Ion.  6°  38^  £.  *, 
laL  49^  47'  N. ;  population, 9606.  Ithas  a 
picturesoue  situation  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  valley  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and 
open  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  but 
confined  on  the  other  sides  by  mntle  emi- 
nences covered  with  vines;  and  the  envi- 
rons abound  with  cardens.  It  contains 
the  late  elector's  pcuace,  now  converted 
into  barracks,  a  cathedral,  nine  churches, 
seven  convents,  three  hospitals^  a  l^oeum, 
and  a  public  librair.  A  university  was 
founded  here  in  1454,  but  converted  by 
the  French,  in  1794,  into  a  central  school, 
i^w  styled  a  gymnasium.  Treves  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  anxmg  the  most  cele- 
brated, cities  of  Germany.  It  contains 
man^r  Roman  antiquities:  coins,  medals 
and  inscriptions  are  firequently  dug  up ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  baths  are  exten- 
sive. The  archbishopric  of  Treves  was 
the  oldest  in  Germany;  the  archbishop 
was  the  second  elector  (q.  v.)  of  the  em- 

nand  had  the  title  or  *^  arch-chancellor 
e  holy  Roman  empire,  for  Gaul  and 
Aries."  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801), 
Treves  was  annexed  to  France,  but,  since 
the  peace  of  Paris,  has  belonged  to  Prus- 
sia. The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of 
70,000  volumes  and  2000  manuscripts. 
Among  the  churches,  that  of  Our  Lady 
IB  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Ger- 
man architecture.  The  arch  called  the 
Uatk  gaUy  finom  its  color,  is  the  most  im- 
portant Roman  monument  in  Germany. 

Taxviso,  Duke  or.    (See  Jlforlier.) 

Taswcs.    (See  fi^UondiL) 

TaiAD  ((kru  in  ont^  Tlie  number 
three  was  thought  holy  m  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity. (See,  for  instance,  Numbers  xix, 
ISL)  This  must  have  its  reason  in  the 
.nature  of  the  number.  The  number 
three  represents  to  us  unity  and  opposi- 
tion, the  principle  and  the  moments  of 
developement,  or  opposition,  and  the  con- 
necting unity  (synthesis).  It  is  the  first 
uneven  numbfn*  in  which  the  first  even 
one  is  contained ;  herein  lie  its  peculiar 
signification  and  perfection.  Even  in  an- 
ti(|uity,  it  could  not  escape  attention,  that 
this  number  is  to  be  feund  wherever  va- 


riety is  developed.  Hence  wo  have 
hefting,  middle,  end,  represented  in 
the  heavens  by  rise,  point  ofculmination, 
and  setting ;  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
evening,  midnight,  morning;  and  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  great  divisions  of  time,  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  fiiture.  In 
space,  also,  this  number  three  occurs,  as 
in  above,  midst,  and  below ;  right,  midst, 
and  left ;  and  in  general,  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  space,  as  lenirdi,  breadth,  and 
thickness  or  depth.  To  tlie  eye,  the 
number  three  is  presented  in  the  r^^ar 
fiffure  of  the  triangle,  which  has  been  up- 
pBed  to  numberless  aymbolical  represent- 
ations; the  ear  perceives  it  most  per- 
fisctly  in  the  harmonic  triad.  (See  the 
next  paragraph.)  As  the  triple  is  also  the 
basis  of  symmetry^  the  three-figured  form 
is  found  in  architecture  and  in  simple 
utensils,  without  any  particular  reference 
to  symbolical  or  other  significations.  Of 
this  kinid  are  the  tri^yphs  in  architecture, 
the  tripod,  the  trid^t,  the  three  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  the  ancient  three-stringed 
lyre;  though  the  number  ^ree  has  in 
these  objectB,  as  well  as  in  the  three-head- 
ed Cerberus,  other  more  symbolical  rela- 
tions. Even  in  our  thou^ts,  we  meet 
the  triad  in  position  fthesis),  opposition 
(antidiesis^  and  union  (synthesis}. 

Triady  jUarmonic ;  a  compound  of  three 
radical  sounds,  (SOnsistinff  of  a  fimda- 
mental  note,  its  third,  ana  its  fifth.  Of 
these  three  sounds,  the  mvest  is  called  the 
JkmdamentaL  the  fifth  &e  exduded  Mound, 
and  the  third  the  harmanieal  mean.  This 
division  of  die  fifth  into  two  thuds  is 
performed  in  two  ways ;  first,  harmoni- 
cally ;  as  when  the  greater  third  is  lowest, 
in  which  case,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  per- 
fect and  natural;  secondly,  arithmeti- 
cally ;  when  the  lesser  third  is  lowest :  and 
then  the  triad  is  called  flat  or  imperrect 

Trial.  fSee  Jury,  and  Proeua^  and 
Mittermaiet^s  Gtrman  Pewal  Procedure^ 
l^c,  compartd  with  the  UrupIuA  and  IVtnch 
(2  vol&,  Heidelburg,  1832). 

Triaic  OLE,  in  geometiy ;  a  fiffure  of 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane 
triangle  is  one  contained  by  diree  right 
lines;  and  a  spherical  trian^e  k  one 
contained  by  three  arcs  of  great  cir- 
cles of  the  sphere.  Triangles  are  denom- 
inated, ftom  their  angles,  right  o&fioe, 
and  acute*  A  right-angled  triangle  is  that 
which  has  one  ri^t  angle ;  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle  is  such  as  has  one  ob- 
tuse angle ;  and  an  acute-angled  triangle 
is  that  which  has  all  its  angles  acute. 
Thetrian^e  is  the  most  important  figure 
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in  geometry ;  and  its  various  lines  bear  the 
most  interesting  relations  to  each  other. 
(Bee  TVigonometru.) 

TtnAVQULAR  CoMPABScs  aie  such  as 
have  three  legs,  or  feet,  whereby  to  take 
off  any  trian^e  at  once ;  much  used  in 
the  constnicdon  of  maps,  globes,  &c 

TaiAiveuLAR  Nuhbers  are  a  kind  of 
))olygonal  numbers,  being  the  sums  of 
urithmetical  progressions,  the  difference 
of  whose  terms  is  1.  Thus,  from  the 
arithmetical  numbers  1, 2, 3,  4, 5, 6,  are 
formed  the  triangular  numbers  1,3^6, 10,. 
15,21. 

TB.iAicouiJLTiifG.  In  surveying,  the 
larger  the  space  the  more  complicated  is 
the  labor.  A  number  of  points  are  taken 
OS  the  apexes  of  the  angles  of  triangles, 
into  which  the  space  is  supposed  to  be 
divided.  This  process  is  called  triangu- 
lating,  Trian^es  are  chosen  on  account 
of  the  ease,  with  which,  if  some  parts  of 
these  figures  are  given,  the  others  can  be 
calculated.  In  those  surveys  in  which 
tho  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  astronomical 
operations  are  necessary ;  accurate  instru- 
ments are  to  be  prepared  for  measuring 
anglesL  such  as  theodolites,  reflecting  sex- 
tants^ &c.  The  longitude  and  latitiule  of 
places,  at  least  140  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  must  be  accurately  determin- 
ed, and  their  meridians  must  be  marked 
on  the  flroimd.  These  points  then  form  a 
netwoK,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up,  and  are 
supported  by  a  great  basis,  obtained  as 
well  firom  accurate  measurement  as  from 
trigonometrical  calculations  or  careful 
triangulating.  This  basis  is  situated,  if 
possible,  in  a  meridian,  and  is  astronomi- 
cally determined.  In  each  of  the  chief 
triangles,  a  system  of  smaller  triangles  is 
calculated;  the  whole  is  then  divided  into 
square  sections,  each  of  which  contains 
some  of  the  points  trigonometrically  as- 
certained in  what  we  mve  called  the  net- 
work. These  furnish  the  mean*  of  sur- 
veving  in  detail,  and  of  examination. 

Trianon;  the  name  of  two  palaces 
near  VersaiUes.  Great  Trianon  {U 
Grand  Trianon)  has  a  front  of  384  feet, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  gardens,  laid  out  by  Lo- 
ndtre.  The  palace,  built  by  Mansard  in 
the  Oriental  style,  is  but  one  story  high. 
At  the  end  of  the  park  of  Great  Trianon 
is  U  PtUt  TVionon  jLitde  Trianon),  which 
consists  merelv  of  a  pavilion  in  die  Ro- 
man style,  with  English  gardens.  This 
little  palace  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  and  was  therefore  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  populace  during  the 


revolution.  Great  Trianon  was  miichvii- 
ited  by  Napoleon,  and  the  decree  of  Aug. 
3, 1810,was  dated  here.   (See  CSimimeiM 

Tribe  (tribus\  Romulus  divided  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  into  three  bodiea, 
thence  called  tribes^  each  of  which  had  a 
presiding  officer  (tribnmu),  and  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cwri/B,  Servius  Tullius 
divided  the  inhabitants  into  four  parts, 
which  still  retained  the  name  of  tribes: 
To  these  four  ci^  tribes  (trUnu  wrbana) 
were  added  the  rural  tribes  (tri6t»  rvs^ 
Uat\  the  number  of  which  was  gradually 
increased  to  thir^-one.  In  the  comihek 
friMiia,  in  which  the  people  voted  by 
tribes,  the  lower  magistrates,  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  and  the  provincial  lnagia> 
trates,  were  chosen,  laws  were  mnle, 
and  criminal  trials,  not  capital,  conduct- 
ed, &c 

Tribonian,  a  celebrated  statesqian  un- 
der Justinian,  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  vraa  distinguished  fer  his  great 
learning,  particulany  in  jurisprudence, 
which  gained  him  the  &vor  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state.  He  became  questor  (kT  the  pal* 
ace  and  consul ;  but  his  vices  made  liim 
obnoxious,  and  he  was  removed  (532),  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition,  but  again  re- 
stored to  his  fimner  dignities.  He  was 
notorious  for  avarice  and  taking  bribes; 
but  his  learning  and  ability  presenred  him 
the  confidence  of  Justinian,  who  named 
him,  with  ifine  other  civilianiB,  to  prepare 
the  new  cecfe,  vrith  uxteen  others  to  com- 
pose the  distti  or  pandedSf  and  with  two 
others  to  oraw  up  the  institutes.  (See 
CwU  Law.)  Tribonian  was  char^  with 
being  the  secret  enemy  of  Chnstianity, 
with  atheism,  and  attachment  to  pap- 
ism ;  but  these  charges  are  not  sustained 
by  sufiicient  proof    He  died  545^ 

Tribrachts.    (See  RkyOan.) 

Tribunal,  with  the  Romans ;  an  ele- 
vated place  where  the  pretor  (q.  v.)  sat 
upon  nis  sella  cundis,  when  acting  as 
judge :  his  counsellors  sat  near  him.  In 
the  camp,  the  Roman  general  had  also  a 
tribunal  of  turf,  where  ne  gave  judgment. 

Tribunat.  The  French  constitution 
of  Dec.  15, 1799,  projected  by  Bonaparte 
and  Sieyes,  committed  the  legislative 
power,  though  more  in  appearance  than 
m  reality,  to  a  body  (eorp$  kgi^aHf)  of 
300  men,  and  a  tribunat  of  1(K>  members 
chosen  by  the  conservative  senate,  finom 
the  three  lists  of  candidates  proiwsed  fay 
the  departmental  colleges.  To  the  three 
consuls  vras  reserved  the  right  of  initiat- 
ing laws;  to  the  iribxtnat^  that  of  delib»- 
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tB&ug  on  subjects  thus  prcMDOBod,  and  to 
the  legifllathre  body  that  or  accepting  or 
rejecting  measures  thus  proposed  by  the 
fint,  and  discussed  by  the  second.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  as  the 
mouthineces  of  the  government,  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  each  body. 
The  tnbund  had  also  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing its  wishes,  and  ciakinff  repre- 
sentations to  the  government,  and  some- 
times ventured  to  exercise  this  right  A 
tribun  was  to  be  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  have  a  yearly  income  of  15,000  fivncs. 
The  inbunat  was  renewed  eveiy  ^e 
years,  by  the  Reflection  of  one  fifth  of  its 
members  yearly.  The  last  voice  of  ^re^ 
dom  in  the  tniunat  was  Caroot's  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  election  of  Bonaparte, 
as  emperor,  in  1804.  By  the  g^nahu- 
amnUe  orgamque  of  May  18,  1804,  its 
general  meetings  were  atiolished,  and  it 
was  permitted  to  meet  only  fav  sections, 
of  which  there  were  three  (kr  legislation, 
home  affiurs,  and  finance).  In  1807,  the 
trUnmat  was  sum>ressed. 

Tribune  (mbumu),  among  the  Ro- 
mans; originally,  die  commander  of  a 
nribe  (q.  v.),  thence  a  public  ofiicer,  a 
commander  in  general  Thus  there  were 
military  tribunes,  and  tribunes  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  ((ri&tint  miliUan»  and  tnbuni 
^ararUy  The  ibnner  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  a  legion,  consisting  usually  of 
about  1000  men;  the  latter  assisted  the 
questors,  particularly  in  the  distribution 
of  monji^.  The  most  important  ofiicers 
with  this  title  were  the  Uibum  pUbiiy  or 
tribimes  of  the  people  (L  e.  of  the  commons 
or  plebeians),  who  were  chosen  fit>m  the 
plebeians  to  defend  the  rights  of  their 
order  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
patricians.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strict- 
ly speakinff,  magistrates,  or  invested  with 
magisterial  powers  ;  but  they  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  public  afbirs.  The 
occasion  of  the  creation  of  this  office  was 
the  secession  of  the  plebeians,  on  account  of 
the  oppression  and  injustice  which  they 
suffered  from  the  patricians,  to  Mons  Sa- 
cer,  whence  they  refused  to  return  into 
the  city,  dll  they  had  procured  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  to  tne  creation  of  tri- 
bunes, whose  perM>ns  should  be  inviola- 
ble, to  protect  their  rights.  They  had 
the  power  of  putdng  a  negative  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  of  stopfMiig  the 
proceedings  of  magistntes  by  theur  veto 
,  (/ybrMu);  and  in  process  of  time  their 
mfluenee  was  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  often  endangered  the  safe^  of 
the  Mate.  Their  number  was  at  first  two, 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten ;  and 
29* 


as  they  were  not  dignified  with  the  name 
of  magigtraU8y  they  enjoyed  none  of  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  which 
were  attached  to  the  magisterial  dignities 
in  Rome. 

Teibune,  in  the  French  houses  of 
legislature;  the  pulpit  or  elevated  place 
firom  which  the  memb^s  deliver  thw 
speeches,  which  they  usually  read,  if 
they  treat  a  subject  at  'length.  In  gene- 
ral, only  short  replies  are  made  ex  feimpore. 
Hence  tribwn/t  is  often  used  metapnori- 
caUv.    (See  !7Vi&utia{.) 

TaicoLoiiE.  Whenever  a  great  prin- 
ciple or  interest,  good  or  bad,  brings  large 
bodies  of  men  into  direct  opposition,  it  is 
the  common  and  natural  course  of  things 
for  some  distinfluishing  cry  or  badce  to  be 
adopted  by  all  Uiose  who  espouse  the  same 
filde;  andthemme  active  and  absorbing 
the  opposition  is,  the  more  significant  be- 
comes the  Bijpn.  There  is  not  time  to 
give  or  receive  long  explanations:  the 
quesdons  will  be.  Are  vou  whig  or  tory  ? 
patriot  or  royalist  ?  a  nriend  of  the  sov- 
emment  or  of  revolution  ?  Do  you  fight 
fi>r  the  red  or  white  rose  ?  Do  you  wear 
the  white  riband  on  your  sleeve?  &c. 
These  are  the  si^  or  watchwords  In 
times  of  great  excitement  Such  a  ngn 
is  the  French  fricotore  fwhite,  red  and 
Uue).  It  is  the  emblem  of  all  who  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  of  aU,  whether  monarchists  or 
republicmis,  Bonapartists  or  Orieanists, 
who  maintain  the  principle  of  equali- 
ty, under  whatever  modifications.  The 
white  banner  is  the  si^n  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy,  the  Bourbons,  and  repre* 
sents  the  old  order  of  things,  under  all 
modificationa  The  tncoLort  was  adopt- 
ed, originally,  by  accident,  but  has  be- 
come a  historical  sign ;  and  even  if  the 
elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  could  regain 
any  permanent  power  in  France,  it  could 
onk  be  by  adopting  the  fricofere;  i.  e.  by 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  modem  France, 
by  becoming  natumoL  Bourrienne's  Life 
of  Napoleon  contains  some  interesting 
facts  respecting  this  bad«e.  The  coimU 
d^Artoi$  wore  it  in  1814.  Fouch^  in 
1815,  advised  Louis  XVIII  to  adept  it ; 
but  an  intrigue  prevented  his  so  doing. 
'^Why,"  sakl  the  kmg,  when  Fouch6 
ursed  this  measure,  ''should  I  change  my 
badge  for  another?"  *' ^^in  qut  pentmmt 
autre  aue  V.  JML  ntpmiseU  prendre^  an- 
swerea  the  duke  of  Otranta  The  first 
thing  the  duke  of  Orieans  did,  when  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  in  the  revolution  of  1890, 
was  to  put  on  the  tricolors.  He  gave  a 
pledge  by  so  doing,  which  waaunderstood  . 
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by  aH^aaAsBctum  67  was  immedialely  add- 
ed to  the  ooDBtitutioD,  whieh  nios  thus: 
JFhmci  nmmiM  her  cohn :  for  the  fidurt^ 
there  wUl  be  no  eiker  cockade  than  ihe  trir 
a^red  cockade.  This  shows,  that  the  trir 
cohre  is  considered  the  emUem  of  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  white — the  color  of  a 
famny,  the  Bourbons,  and,  of  course,  all 
the  interests  attached  to,  and  represented 
by,  that  fimiilyl  The  tricotort^  accordinji^ 
to  the  best  accounts  of  the  time  when  it 
was  adopted,  owes  its  rank,  as  a  national 
color,  to  chance.  In  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  patriotB  had  ornamented  them- 
selves with  green  leaves ;  and  this  color 
of  hope  was  about  to  be  retained  as  the 
badge  of  their  parnr,  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  it  was  the  color  of  the  comie 
d^Aioisy  the  most  unpopular  prince  of  the 
whole  royal  fitmily.  But  a  distinguishing^ 
sign  was  wanted ;  therefore  the  colors  of 
the  city  of  P&ris,  blue  and  red,  were  taken, 
and  planted  every  where  by  the  citizens. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  national  guard  had 
been  organized:  it  was  not  hosole  to  the 
king;  and  many  military  men  having 
be^  besides,  incorporated  with  them, 
the  white  color  or  the  Bourbons  was 
added  to  the  colors  of  Paris,  and  thus 
arose  the  &mous  white,  red  and  blue  en- 
si^,  which  accompanied  the  French  ar- 
mies to  EgTpt,  Spam  and  Rusna.  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  colors 
composing  the  tricxiort  have  been  suc- 
cessively those  of  the  French  standard 
for  many  centuries.  The  most  ancient 
national  standard  of  France  is  what  is 
now  called  chmt  de  Saint-Martin,  though 
probably  it  dia  not  refer  to  the  carment 
of  the  saint,  but  to  the  standara  of  his 
abbey.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  one  of 
tlie  mstaposdes  of  Gaul ;  and  the  reli^ous 
banners  of  saints  were,  at  early  penode^ 
assumed  by  the  warriors,  who  com- 
mended themselves  to  their  protection. 
This  banner  was  blue,  and  became  that 
of  France.  Probably  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ^  third  race"  of  kings,  wnen 
the  soveraians  resided  permanently  at 
Paris,  St  Denis,  the  saint  of  Paris,  be- 
came more  important,  and  his  banner  was 
adopted  as  the  common  standard  of  the 
country.  Itisthefiunousori^fciiiimefq.v.): 
the  color  wasred.  During  the  cni8aaes,the 
cross  took  the  place  of  the  flag;  and  we 
must  often  look  for  its  color  u>  find  the 
national  cdor  of  that  period.  The  French 
enm  wasred,  and  the  English  white ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  period 
when  die  interchange  of  colors  between 
these  two  nations  occurred.  It  is  gen- 
«ni]fy  placed  under  Charles  VII;  but  we 


find  the  white  cross  even  under  Chadee 
VL  The  chanse  probably  happened  un- 
der Philip  of  Valois.  At  this  period  the 
English  kings  began  to  claim  the  sofe- 
reignty  of  France,  and  naturally  adopted 
also  the  color  of  France:  they  waie, 
moreover,  of  the  house  of  LanaaslBr, 
whose  coffuizance  was  the  red  rsdS. 
When  the  English  were  in  possession  of 
Paris,  it  was  impossiUe  for  France  to  re- 
tain the  red  orj^omme  as  a  diatin^ishing 
sign.  Charies  VII,  moreover,  wished  to 
place  France  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  emblem  is  often  the  white 
lily.  Hence  France  adopted  the  while 
color ;  and  the  standard  of  that  time  was 
known  under  the  name  of  eomette  Mondkt. 
Other  changes  were  made  aflerwardsL 
The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Calvinistic 
party  wore  white  scarfii :  and  the  king 
himself  wore  the  color  aner  he  became 
Henry  rV.  But  it  seems  that  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  tricolored  flag  was  the  nation- 
al banner,  as  oontradistinguiahed  fiom 
that  of  the  monarchy.  Wron  the  Dutch 
asked  Henry  IV  to  give  them  the  colors 
of  France,  he  gave  them  the  trioolofed 
standard,  which  has  ever  sin6e  remained 
the  Dutch  flaff,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  It  is,  like  the 
French,  red,  blue  and  white,  only  the 
colors  are  in  a  difierent  order  fi!om  those 
of  France.  The  livery  of  Lotus  XIV 
was  tricolored,  blue,  with  white  and  red 
galoon  lace.  The  vain  Louis  obliged  his 
fnrandchild  to  take  this  livery  with  him  to 
Spain,  where  it  has  descended  lo  this 
day.  The  same  was  continued  by  dto 
French  descendants  of  Louis  till  the  flight 
of  Charies  X.  Louis  also  gave  a  tiioobr- 
ed  livery  to  Philip  of  Orieans,  red,  with 
white  and  blue  galoon  lace.  It  ia  npw  the 
livery  of  the  servants  of  Louis-Phitip^ 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Spauiy 
France  and  Bavaria  concluded  an  alli- 
ance, a  cockade  was  invented,  to  be  worn 
by  the  armies  of  all  three,  in  which  the 
red  of  Spain,  the  white  of  France,  and 
the  blue  of  Bavaria,  were  united.  Aa 
eariy  as  1458,  the  colon  of  Paris  were 
blue  and  red.  Like  many  other  diinge 
produced  by  the  French  revolution,  the 
fashion  of  a  national  cockade  was  adopted 
by  other  nations;  e.  ff.  the  Prussian. is 
white  and  black ;  the  Dutch  orange,  from 
the  house  i' 
and  orange; 
white;  uidj 

great  examplesjwe  find  that  the  liberals  of 
all  countries  on  the  cootinenthaveedflnlsd 
a  tricolored  baimer  and  cockade — the  Ger-^ 
nsans,  Italians,  Poles,  Bafgiiin%  fce.    flw 


)  ana  oiacK ;  tne  umca  orange,  trom 
lOUse  of  Orange;  the  RusBian  bhofc 
irange ;  the  royal  Saxon  is  green  and 
i ;  uid,  by  the  natural  inmieDoe  of 
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Gennans  fasre  chosen  tb»  three  colors  of 
the  aodcDt  empire--4>lack,  red  and  gold. 
— ^ForaluMorical  investigation  respecting 

let  TVoiff  CouUun  NMm^Ota  it  U  Coq 
Onufoif,  reprinted  in  the  Cewrier  de8  tiaU 
IMm  (New  Yotk)  of  Nov.  37, 1880,  and 
Ian.  1, 1831. 
Tridbnt.    (See  JVMuiie.) 
TRnsinriAL  Act  ;  the  name  senerally 
given  to  fhe  act  of  parliament,  lo  Charles 
II,  ^  for  the  assembling  and  holding  of 
pwyaments  once  in  three  years  at  least" 
This  act  was  confirmed,  after  the  revdu- 
.  tioD  of  1688,  by  6  William  aod  Mary,  c.  2. 
Under  George  I,  the  septennial  parlia- 
ments were  e^ltaMished.    (See  Se^fieimid 
EktHtm$.) 

Trieste  (anciently  Taveslum;  Ger- 
man TVieaf),  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria 
(q.  v.),  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  an  open  town,  and  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  calf  of  Venice,  on  the  bay 
caOed  the  gun*  of  Trieste,  in  lat  40^  49'N., 
Ion.  18^58*  E.;  population,  40,590,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians. As  it  is  the  only  seaport  of  Austria 
which  has  a  convenient  harbor,  it  has  an 
extensive  commerce.  Among  the  exports 
are  qnickailver  ftom  Idria  and  Hungary, 
nnen  and  wooflens,  printed  cottons  from 
Switzeihmd,  Hunganaa  and  Dalmatian 
wines,  iie»  The  imports  are  raw  cotton 
(in  1851,  21,000,000  lbs.),  coffee,  sum, 
spices,  fish,  indigo,  &;c  In  1830,  !e90 
vessels  entered  tne  port,  of  which'  140 
were  English,  and  50  American. 
Trifolium.  (See  CZoeer.) 
Trioltphs.  (9ee  ^^JiUedvrt,) 
Trigonombtrt  ;  the  art  of  measuring 
trianries.  (q.  v.)  The  meaning  of  the 
vrora,  however,  has  been  much  extended, 
so  that  it  embraces  the  determination  of 
the  eituaidon  and  distance  of  all  the  poinm 
io  a  given  space,  in  which  the  situation 
and  cfistatice  of  some  points,  are  given. 
Hie  surveyor  measures  one  or  more  lines 
and  angles,  and  finds  from  these  all  the 
other  points  to  be  settled,  by  calculation. 
l%e  great  practical  usefuhaess  of  trigo- 
nometry is  obvious.  If  we  imagine  tne 
various  parts  of  the  space  to  be  surveyed 
conneoted  by  stra%ht  lines,  besides  the 
kncth  of  the  lines  uid  angles  which  they 
indude,  those  angles  also  are  to  be  consid- 
erad  which  fhe  various  planes  to  which 
they  relate  make  with  each  other.  If  the 
geometer  has  chosen  some  points  of 
mountains,  which,  ibr  the  purpose  of  the 
mvey,  he  conriders  as  connected  in  tri- 
diey  miMt,  as  they  lie  m  vaiioiift 


planes,  be  reduced  to  die  horizontal  plane ; 
so  that  a  plan  may  be  drawn,  on  whidi 
all  these  various  elevated  objects  shall  ap- 
pear in  one  plane.  But  if  we  consider 
the  apparent  celestial  sphere,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  observer  seems  to  stand,  tibe 
various  points  of  the  same  may  be  regard- 
ed as  connected  by  arcs  drawn  finom  this 
centre  ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  spherical 
trianffles,  as  we  had  before  plane  ones, 
which  again  serve  to  ascertain  the  various 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Trig- 
onometiy  is  divided  into  plane  and  spher- 
ical, and,  in  general,  teaches  to  find,  firom 
three  given  parts  of  a  triangle  (of  which, 
however,  in  plane  titangles,  one,  at  least, 
must  be  a  siae),  the  three  remaining  parts. 
How  this  is  done  we  cannot  show  here. — 
See  the  articles  SmCj  and  Triangulaiing. 
For  fiirther  information,  see  Fischers 
Manual  of  Plane  and  Sphiriccd  TVigonom- 
dry  (in  German,  Leijffiic,  1819V— a  very 
practical  book ;  Lacroix^  TraUi  dimenL 
de  TV'^ononUtrie  rtcHligne  d  sphAriqw 
(6th  ed.,  Paris,  1813) ;  and  the  gr^  work 
of  Cagnoli,  TraiU  de  TVtgonomHne  rec- 
tUigne  d  sphhique;  Vince's  TrtaUM  on 
PSom  and  Sphtncal  Tiwrnomdry  (Gam- 
bridge,  1800) ;  Ingram's  BUtmenUof  Plam 
and  Sphericci  TrJ|gonomefry  (1799,  8vo.) ; 
also  the  works  of  Playfair,  Bonnycasde, 
&c.  Respecting  trigonometrical  tables,  see 
Sine,  ana  Logarithms. 

Trill,  or  SHAKE  (in  Italian,  frtSo),  h^ 
in  music,  the  quick,  uniibrm  alternation 
of  two  adjoining  tones  or  semitones.  The 
beauty^  of  this  grace,  in  music,  depends 
upon  its  bein^  equal,  distinctly  marked, 
and  moderately  quick.  The  lower  tone 
is  the  chief  and  essential  tone,  and  sup- 
ports the  shake :  it  is  therefore  marked,  m 
writing  the  notes,  and  with  this  the  shake 
4r 


closes ;  ibr  example. 


The 


upper 


tone  is  the  assistant  one,  and  distaru  fii>m 
the  lower  either  a  whole  or  a  half  tone. 
Whether  a  whole  tone  or  only  a  halftone 
higher  is  to  be  taken,  depeiids  upon  the 
key,  and  the  place  of  the  chief  note.  The 
whole  tone  is  taken,  if  the  chief  tone  be- 
longs to  a  sharp  key;  the  half  tone  if  it 
belongs  to  a  flat  kev,  or  is  a  lower  leading 
tone.  The  ^eral  rule  ibr  the  execution 
of  •  shake  is  to  begin  with  the  assistant 
lone,  because  thus  the  shake  hecomoa 

clearer;  hence  "•^"]^,wlifltteaacutad| 
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TRIUr— TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


^^ 


beoomea 

yet  there  are  some  who  execute  it  thus: 
-;  that  18,  they  give 


the  chief  tone  first  Sereral  promssive 
shakes  are  called  a  catena  di  tnuL  Ac- 
eordiDg  to  what  wo  have  said,  it  is  a  fiiult 
i(  in  a  shake,  the  second  tone  is  heard 
litde  or  not  at  all.  This  is  called  by  the 
Italians  toM«  di  cemra,or goaPs  caughfBnd 
happens  when  the  dinger  continues  to 

ner  on  the  same  tone,  oc  when  the 
e  is  narrower  than  the  hiterval  of 
half  a  tone.  On  instnunentt,  the  shake  is 
much  easier  than  for  the  voice.  Some  of 
the  best  singeis  have  no  shake ;  and,  as  it 
is  merely  an  ornament,  it  is  much  better 
to  omit  it  than  to  perform  it  badly.  Some 
birds  have  an  exquisite  shake,  as  the  lark 
and  nightingale.  To  learn  a  shake,  it  is 
necessary  to  beffin  slowly,  in  order  to  hit 
the  distance  of  me  two  tones  jMiecisely. 

Triloot;  among  the  ancient  Greeks^ 
a  union  of  three  tragedies,  connected  in 
subject,  which,  togeUier  with  a  satirical 
piece,  were  perfonned  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. The  trilogy  in  connexion  with 
this  satirical  piece  was  called  teMogy. 
Eveiy  tragic  poet  who  became  a  cbmpet- 
•  for  the  pnze  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
to  produce  such  a  tetralogy 
for  pei&rmance.  Such  tetraloffies  of 
hylus  were  the  Orutiai  and  Uie  Im- 
curgiA,  Mr.  Welcker  also  assumes  the 
supposidon  of  a  trilogy  of  iEschylus,  in 
his  Prtmdheui.  But  there  is  only  one 
trilogy  of  antiqui^  which  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  possessing  complete,  namely,  the 
Oreitias  of  ^schylus,  which  contains  the 
jSlgamannon,  Coiphoriy  and  EumemdeM. 

Tani ;  the  state  or  disposition  of  die 
ballast,  cargo,  masts,  sails,  &C.,  by  which 
a  ship  is  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

TRiNmAD ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
South  America,  separated  fix>m  Cumana 
by  the  gulf  of  Pana,  which  is  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  broad.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar square  form,  rfeventy-nine  miles  by 
fifty-six,  and  bekmgs  to  Great  Britain. 
Lon.  e(P  &  to  6VW  W.;  lat  9»  48^  to 
10^  49^  N.  It  is  the  largest,  most  fertile, 
and  most  beaudful,  of  ul  the  Leeward 
iriands,  and  was  compered  by  Columbus 
to  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  fiill  of  for- 
est trees,  and  is  situated  out  of  the  paral- 
M  of  hunicanes,  which  have  never  as 


yet  shifted  so  ftr  to  the  sooth.  Hie 
momiiuiB  and  evenings  in  the  island  are 
delighmd;  the ni^ts cool  and refireshing, 
althou^  the  heat  is  great  durmg  thedajr; 
and  the  climate  is  healthy.  Trinidad  is 
capable  of  producing  every  article  for  the 
west  India  market,  equal  to  any  of  the 
Windward  islands.  Here  are  several 
sorts  of  animals,  plenty  of  wikl  ho^  fish, 
fowl  and  fruit  It  also  produces  maize, 
cassava,  and  other  roots,  and,  in  general, 
all  that  is  commonly  found  in  America. 
The  island  of  Tobago  is  separated  fixvm 
Trinidad  by  a  channel  called  Trinidad 
channeL  The  chief  town  is  Port  of 
Spain.  Population,  44,163;  94,006  slaves, 
15,956  fi«e  colored,  and  4901  whites. 
Exports  to  Great  Britam,  in  1829, 
£694,001;  imports  fiK>m  the  same, 
£961,077w— Trinidad  (Spanish,  TrM^] 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  14So. 
After  havmg  been  taken  by  Raleigh,  in 
1595,  and  by  the  French,  in  1676»  it  was 
finally  reduced  by  the  British,  in  1797, 
and  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Amiens.  UtensOs,  vases  and  pastes 
have  been  fwmd  here,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  have  been  left  by  the  Cartha- 


Trinitt.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian worid,  teaches  that  in  the  uni^  of  the 
Godhead  there  are  three  persons^  of  one 
substance,  power  and  eternity,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  The  word 
JMnihf  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures, 
nor  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  nor  in  me  Ni- 
oene  creed,  but  is  found  in  the  Athanaaian 
creed  (see  Crudl  in  the  following  clause : 
•'The  Catholic  faith  is.  that  we  wornhip 
one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trizuty  in  unit^, 
neither  confounding  the  persons  n^  di- 
viding the  substance."  (See  AMrkuta- 
rum«,andl^icfariatis.)  liie  former  clause 
is  directed  against  the  Patropassian  and 
Sabeltian  heresies,  and  the  latter  against 
the  Elnoniteiu  Cerindiians,  Photinians, 
Arians  and  Macedonians.    (See  Herefie.) 

Trinitt  Collxob,  or  DiTBLiir  Univkr- 
siTT,  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1591.  It  has  a  provost,  who  receives 
£3000  a  vear,  seven  senior  fellows,  with 
about  £1000  income,  sixteen  jumor  fel- 
lows, who  are  tutors,  and  whose  income 
depends  on  their  success,  and  seventy 
scholara.  The  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  fellow-commoners,  penskm- 
era  and  sizars,  about  thirQr  in  number, 
who  receive  their  commons  and  instruc- 
tion gratis.  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters are  not  SKcluded,  as  they  are  in 
England.    (See  DMm,  and  CTjMSsisflfy.) 
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TRINITy  HOUSE— TRIPOLL 


TftiiriTr  Houax  (LondoD).  The  socl- 
es of  the  Trinity  wae  fouDded  in  1515, 
Ibr  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navi* 
gation.  It  18  a  coiporationy  consisting  of 
a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants, 
and  thirty-coe  elder  hretbxen,  selected 
from  oonomanders  in  the  nayy  and  mer- 
chant service ;  but,  as  a  compliment,  some 
of  the  nobility  are  occanonally  admitted. 
They  examine  the  children  in  Christ's 
hoq>ita],  and  the  masters  of  king's  ships, 
i^ipoint  pilots  for  the  Thames^  settle  Uie 
lates  of  pUotage,  erect  light-houses  and 
sea-marks,  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints of  officers  and  men  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  all  business  connected 
with  the  Thames^  &c  The  revenues  of 
the  Trinity  house  are  supposed  to  exceed 
£150,000  a  year,  derived  from  light- 
house dues»  pilotace,  &c  The  present 
Trinity  house,  on  Tower  hill,  was  built 

TaiHiTT  SunnAT.  (See  Aniiay.) 
Trinitt  Term.  (See  TVrms.) 
TaiKKAMALr,  or  TRurcoMAi.n ;  a  sea- 
port of  Ceyk>n,  on  the  noith-east  ooasti 
seventy  miles  north-east  from  Candy ;  km. 
8P23'E.;lat8°3rN.  It  is  of  groater 
aztent  than  Columbo,  but  contains  ibwer 
bouses  and  much  leas  populatkNi.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  beat  and  safest  in  the 
island,  and,  ftom  its  convenient  situation^ 
of  great  consequence  to  a.  maritune 
power. 

Trio;  1.  an  Inalnunental  piece  of  three 
ohligato  voices^  or  two  chiM  voices  and 
an  accompanying  bass,  or  of  one  chief 
voke  and  two  accompanying  parta.  A 
trio  is  also  called  sonata  a  <re,  and  gener- 
ally belongs  to  the  cbss  of  sonatat,  (q.  v.) 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  three 
parts,  ai^  e.  g.  if  one  part  is  for  the  piano, 
whidi,  in  a  trio,  is  generally  counted  but 
one,  though  it  plays  at  least  two  parts,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  trioa  of  Beethoven, 
Ries^  &c  3.  In  a  minuet  (q.  v.),  trio  tag- 
nifies  the  passage  which  alternates  with 
the  proper  minuet,  and  corresponds  to  it, 
and  which,  thereibre,  was  formerly  called 
wtmuidto  aUemativOf  or  the  second  min- 
uet. It  is  generally  written  in  the  corre- 
sponding flat  kc^,  and  was  former^  writ- 
ten for  three  voices;  hence  the  name. 

Triolktt  ;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in 
whkh.  after  the  third  the  first  line,  and 
after  the  sixth  the  first  two  Unes,  are  re- 
peated, so  that  the  first  line  is  heard  three 
timee ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  cultivated 
by  the  French ;  less  by  the  Germans; 
and  18  suited  for  playftal  and  light  sub- 
jaots. 
T^iro»i  a  symbolical  inatrumaat  in 


ancient  Greece,  which  is  first  met  with  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Bacchoa 
It  was  also  connected  with  the  Delphiaa 
oracle,  or  worship  of  Apollo  (see  D^phi^i 
in  genera],  a  symbol  of  prophecy,  of  di- 
vine authority  and  wisdom,  otc.,  particu- 
larly at  Delphi,  Athens,  Thebes,  Dodona, 
where  it  was  alsof  used  in  music.  Creuzer 
observes  that  the  tripod,  like'  the  three- 
stringed  lyre,  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
three  seasons  of  the  primitive  calendar. 
We  fipequently  find  it  guarded  byagrif' 
fin.  In  the  age  of  Homer,  and  till  the 
beginning  of  a  fi:eer  period  of  art,  about 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  the  tripod  was  used 
chiefly  for  sacred  ofierings,  or  fiir  the 
prizes  in  the  games  connected  with  rell- 
mou8  wwship.  Thus,  Olymp.  48,  d;  the 
Srst  contest  was  celebrated,  in  which  the 
victor  received  a  wreath;  at  the  same 
time  the  determining  of  the  sevoi  vrise 
men  took  place,  amon|[  whoiki,  accord- 
ing to  tiamtion,  the  tnpod  was  passed 
round.  The  tripod  vras  retained  as  a 
prize  in  the  Bacchanalia  to  a  late  period. 
The  trsditioaB  of  robbed,  or  presented,  or 
kst  tripods,  upon  which  are  founded  al- 
most eveiy  where  rights  of  dominion  and 
other  claims,  are  of  die  highest  antiquity. 
Of  the  robbing  of  the  tripod  by  Heroulea, 
an  interestmg  representatkm  ia  given  up- 
on the  candSabrum  in  the  colleedanof 
andques  hi  Dresden.  The  eldest  group 
of  statues  repreaentmg  this  subject  ^mi- 


XIII,  4)  was  a  donation  whidi  the 
Phocians  sent  to  Delphi,  on  account  of  a 
victory  over  the  ThessalianSi  It  consisted 
of  laige  images  of  Hereules  and  ApoUo 
contending  for  the  tripod,  and  had  on  one 
side  Minerva,  on  the  other  Diana  and  La- 
tonlL  See  OttfiriedMiiller's  dissertation  Dc 
TVtpode  Dc^hico  (G6ttingen,  1890, 4to.). 
Tripoli  ;  the  most  easteriy  of  the  Bar- 
bery states,  m  Africa,  bounded  north  by 
the  Mediteiranean,  east  by  Barca,  south  by 
Fezzan  and  the  Desert,  and  west  by  Tu- 
nis. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  line  of  coast 
extending  about  800  miles  in  length,  fimn 
k».  IP  38^  £.  to  Ion.  33°  SO'  £.;  souare 
miles,  about  190,000;  population  difier- 
ently  stated  at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000. 
(See  Bajihary  States.)  The  pacha  exer- 
cises despotic  authonty.  He  IS  nominally 
subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  authority  of 
that  power  is  little  regarded.  The  prin- 
cipal ofiicers  of  state  are  the  bey  or  gen- 
erelissimo;  the  aca,  who  commands  the 
Turiush  troops ;  the  kaya,  or  grand  judge ; 
the  kadi,  or  religioua  judge ;  the  kaids,  ec 
governors  of  provinces ;  and  the  first  and 
vice-admuaL  The  naval  force  is  small ; 
the  armed  veasels  not  being  supposed  to 
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exceed  six,  mounting  from  nz  to  sixteen 
guns.  There  ib  no  regular  army;  not 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men  are 
often  called  out;  but  on  emergencies,  fif- 
teen thousand  have  been  assembled. — 
THpoU,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, d(M)  miles  south-east  of  Tunis ;  Ion. 
13^  1&  E.;  lat.  32^  54'  N.;  population 
stated  from  20,000  to  25,000.  It  is  built 
in  a  low  situadon,  on  a  neck  of  land  ex- 
tendinff  into  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
but  a  uurge  portion  of  the  space  included 
within  the  walls  is  unoccupied.  The  car- 
avansaries, mosques,  houses  of  foroiffn 
consuls,  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of  tne 
natives,  are  mostly  buut  of  stone.  The 
lower  ranks  construct  their  houses  of 
earth,  small  stones  and  mortar:  they  never 
exceed  one  stoiy,  and  have  flat  roois, 
which  serve  as  a  promenade.  With  the 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  for- 
eign consuls,  they  have  no  windows  to  the 
street  Bazars  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  cmef  m<mument  of  antiquity 
is  a  sujwrb  triumphal  arch  of  marUe, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Pius  Antoninus. 
The  haibor,  though  not  verv  spacious,  is 
safe,  and  will  admit  small  firigates  not 
drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  The 
castle  is  an  irregular  square  pile.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flanked 
with  six  bastions:  there  are  two  gates: 
the  batteries  are  mounted  with  about  fifly 
jMoces  of  cannon.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Malta,  Tunis  and  the  Levant 
The  city  has  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Aftica ; 
and  the  exports  consist  of  the  productions 
of  the  country  and  articles  firom  the  interior. 
Tripoli,  or  Tarabolus  (ancientiv  IH- 
pdis) ;  a  city  of  Syria,  and  capital  of  a 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  seventy-five 
miles  north-west  of  Damascus ;  Ion.  35^ 
44^  £.;lat  34^  26'N.;  population  estimated 
at  16,000.  It  is  situated  at  die  foot  of  the 
branches  of  mount  Lebanon,  and  along  the 
edge  of  a  small  triangular  plain,  which  ex- 
tends between  them  and  the  sea.  There 
is  no  harbor,  but  a  mere  road,  defended 
against  the  action  of  the  sea  by  small  islands 
or  shoals.  The  anchorage  is  neither  safe 
nor  convenient  The  only  fortification 
consists  of  an  old  citadel,  a  Saracen  build- 
ing, now  useless.  The  plain  is  covered 
ivith  mulberry  trees,  serving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  the  staple  of  Tripoli. — 
The  paehaUe  qf  7\ipoU  comprises  a  great 
jKirt  of  the  ancient  rhcenicia,  and  consists 
of  the  declivity  of  Lebanon,  with  the  plain 
between  it  and  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
SifHoj  and  Turkey  in  Ma,) 


TuroLt    {SeeCIa^) 

Tripolitza  ;  iMfore  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  Mokea,  and  rea- 
dence  of  the  pacha ;  at  present,  according 
to  Anderson  (Observations  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus), a  heap  of  ruins,  affording  shel- 
ter to  about  800  fiimiles;  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Alisitra;  Ion.  22^  18^  £.; 
lat  ST  25^  N.  It  contained  several 
mosques  and  churches,  with  12,000  in- 
habitants, chiefly  Tuiks.  In  1821,  it  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Greeks  under  Cok>- 
cotroni  (see  Gftece^  ReooluHon  qf\  and 
became  the  chief  dty  of  fi;ee  Greece, 
containing  a  Greek  population  of  30,000 
souls.  Ibrahim  Pacba  took  possession  of 
the  place  in  1825,  and,  in  1828,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Nav- 
arino,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  striking  the 
first  blow  with  his  own  hand.  The  walls 
were  levelled,  the  citadel  blown  up,  and 
the  churdhes.  khans  and  mosques  demol- 
ished, and  whatever  was  combustible  was 
then  destroyed  by  fire. 

Tripfkl,  Alexander,  a  veiy  distin- 
guished sculptor,  was  bom  at  Schaflfhau- 
sen,  of  pomrparents,  in  1747,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1799;  where  he  had  lived  since 
1776.  His  works  are  distinguiahed  by 
deep  study  of  the  antique,  richness  of  im- 
agination, accuracy  of  proportion,  and  the 
most  delicate  working  or  the  marble  in 
the  naked  parta. 

Taippiif e ;  the  movement  by  which  an 
anchor  is  loosened  firom  the  bottom,  either 
by  its  cable  or  buoy  rope. 

TaiPTOLKMUS,  in  mytiiology;  a  son 
of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of  A^poa 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
he  vras  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by 
Ne»ra,  whom  some  have  <»uled  Metanira, 
or  Polymnia.  He  was  boni  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  and  cured,  in  his  youth,  of  a  severe 
iUness,  by  Ceres,  who  had  been  invited 
into  the  house  of  Odeus  by  the  monarchli 
children,  as  she  travelled  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay  the 
kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  UhA  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  nim 
with  her  own  milk,  and  placed  him  on 
bummg  coals  during  the  night,  to  destroy 
whatever  particles  of  mortal^  he  had 
received  firom  his  parents.  The  mother 
was  astonished  at  the  uncommon  growtii 
of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
viratch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess 
l^  a  sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus  was 
kud  on  the  buminff  ashes;  and,  as  Ceres 
was  therefore  unable  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, she  taught  him  agriculture,  and 
rendered  him  serviceable  to  mankind,  by 
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iiMlnictiiig  him  how  to  sow  com  and 
make  brad.  She  alao  gmve  him  her 
chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  diag- 
ona ;  and  in  thia  celestial  Tehicle  he  trav- 
elled over  the  earth,  and  distributed  com 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  workL  In 
Scythia,  the  fitvorite  of  Ceres  neariv  lost 
his  life ;  but  Lyncus,  the  king  or  the 
eountry,  who  had  oonspued  to  murder 
him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his 
return  to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored 
Ceres  her  chariot,  and  established  festi- 
vals  and  mysteries  in  hon<Nr  of  the  dei^. 
He  reigned  for  some  tune,  and,  after  death, 
he  received  divine  honors.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  aeoompanied  Bacchus  in  his 
Indian  expedition. 

Teismkoistus.  (See  HermtM  TVmwm- 
gUbii.) 

Tiussiifo,  Giovanni  Oiomo,  an  Italian 
poet  and  scholar,  bom  at  Vicenza,  of  a 
noUe  ftmily,  in  1478,  devoted  himself  to 
study  late  in  life.  Demetrius  Chalcondy- 
las^  whose  memory  he  honored  with  a 
monument,  was  lus  first  teacher  in  Greek. 
After  the  death  of  his  &nit  wife,  he  left 
his  native  cit]r  fer  Rome,  where  Leo  X 
treated  him  with  mat  distinction.  That 
prince  emploved  him  in  several  honora- 
ble posts,  and  sent  hun  on  embassies  to 
Denmsric,  the  German  emperor  and  Ven- 
ice. Clement  VII  fikewise  sent  him  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  received  him 
with  mor,  and  loaded  him  with  marks 
of  his  esteem.  Meanwhile,  Triasino  had 
married  a  second  time,  and  his  sonbjr 
his  first  marriage  had  instituted  a  suit 
apunst  him  at  Venice,  which,  beinff  de- 
cided in  ftvor  of  the  son,  deprived  the 
fMMt  of  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  Tris- 
flfaid  acccffdininv  left  Venice  fer  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1550.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  among  his  countiymen 
by  his  Sophonisba,  the  mat  modem  trage- 
dv  composed  after  the  rales  of  Aristotle 
(15151  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was  re- 
ceivea  with  incredible  adnuration,  as  a 
revival  of  the  old  Greek  dramatic  spirit, 
and  was  exhibited  under  the  patronage 
of  Leo  with  great  splend<Nr.  But  this  en- 
thusiasm could  not  last,  since  Sophonisba 
was  a  cold  imitation  of  antiquity,  and 
fereign  to  the  national  taste.  It,  however, 
contains  single  scenes  of  merit,  but,  as  a 
whole,  is  deficient  in  vi^,  elevation  and 
fire.  This  tragedy  contains  the  first  speci- 
men of  Italian  blank  verse  (veno  Mtotto). 
Trissino  attempted  to  compose  an  epic  in 
a  anular  way,  after  the  model  of  Homer 
and  the  rake  of  Aristotle.  But  his  Ba&a 
Iiftertite4liii  Goii,  although  apparently  pop- 
iiJar  in  its  subjeet,  was  too  poor  in  mveo- 


tion  and  ori^nality  to  become  a  nationa] 
epic  His  fyrical  poetry  is  more  happy. 
He  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Poetiy,  which  displays  much  learning. 
The  best  edition  of  his  worics  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Mafiei  (3  vols.,  1739). 

Tbibtan  d'Acuitha  ;  die  latgest  of  three 
islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
1500  miles  fiom  any  land  either  to  the 
west  or  north,  veir  lofty,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  A  part  of  the 
island  towards  the  north  rises  perpen- 
diculariy  fixim  the  sea  to  a  hei^^t  ap- 
parentiv  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  A 
level  tnen  commences,  foraiinff  what 
is  termed  tabU  landj  and  extencung  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  island ;  whence  a 
conical  mountain  rises,  not  unlike,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  the  Peak  of  Tenenfie,  as 
seen  fixim  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  Lon. 
15P40'W.;lat*^S, 

TaiTCHUfOPOLT,  a  town  of  Hindoostan, 
in  the  Camatic,  capital  of  a  district,  sixty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Tranqueber,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifbr-six  south-east  of  Seringa- 
palam,  Ion.  78<>  50^  E.,  laL  10°  48"  N.,  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Cauvery,  built  on  a  hill  or  rock 
350  feet  high,  surrounded  by  double  walls 
flanked  wiui  towers,  encompassed  with  a 
ditch,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  natives 
impregnable.  It  contains  a  palace,  a 
moBoue,  and  two  magnificent  Hindoo 
temples,  has  a  strong  garriBon^  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  civil  authonties  of  the 
durtrict  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1751. 

TaiTHiNO.    (See  Ridings.) 

Triton  ;  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite ;  a  sea  god.  In  the  war  of  the  sods 
with  the  giants,  he  put  die  latter  to  ffight 
by  blowing  his  shelL  Homer  does  not 
mention  him,  but  Hesiod  speaks  of  him 
as  the  pawafid.  He  appMrs  at  first 
merely  as  the  sod  of  the  Libyan  lake  Tri- 
ton, but  was  afterwards  represented  as  one 
of  the  inferior  deities  of  the  sea  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  finally  we  find  mention  made  of 
many  Tritons,  who  were  half  roan,  half 
fidi,  and  upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. 

Triumph.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
spectacles  of  andent  Rome,  and  the 
highest  reward  of  victoriousgenerds,  was 
the  triumphal  procession.  Tlie  triumphs 
were  of  two  kinds— the  great  triumi^, 
and  the  ovation,  or  inferior  triumph. 
Both  could  be  celebrated  only  by  order 
of  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  the  former  onlv  by  a  dictator, 
consul  or  pretor,  who  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  a  fereign  and  tcee  enemy,  in  a 
just  war  carried  on  under  his  command 
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\nd»mupim$)z  it  wag  fflcewise  neeessary 
that  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should 
have  fidlen  in  open  fight  According  to 
llie  Ux  Pania  triun^katig.  the  ffeneral 
was  required  to  iq[)pear,  at  tne  head  of  his 
army,  before  Roioe  (ad  urbeml  and  pro- 
MBt  it  to  the  senate,  anembled  in  the 
tmqile  of  Beilona.  The  spectacle  then 
b^gan  as  soon  as  he  had  reeeiyed  per- 
nasaion  to  triumph  from  the  senate  and 
peoi^e.  First,  the  triumphuig  general, 
m  his  triumphal  robes,  bearing  a  laurel 
fanbch  in  his  hand,  distribute  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  people,  money, 
marks  of  honor,  biaeelelfl^  lances  atia 
garlands  among  his  solcfiers.  The  whole 
senate  dien  went  out  to  meet  the  victor, 
who,  being  sealed  m  a  gilded  chariot, 
QBUiJly  drawn  by  white  horses,  clad  in  a 
purple  tunic  (hmica  feimaia)  and  an 
embroidered  toga  (tofa  piddl  crowned 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  oearing  an 
ivory  sceptre,  with  the  eagle,  in  his  hand, 
moved,  with  the  procession,  from  the 
soa^Nit  MBtrHui  through  the  streets,  deco- 
rated with  festive  oroaments,  to  the  capi- 
toL  Sinaers  and  muricians  preceded, 
followed  by  choice  victims,  highly  adorn- 
ed, by  the  ^kmIs,  by  the  emblems  of  the 
conquered  provincee  and  cities,  and, 
finaUy*  by  the  captive  princes  or  generals, 
in  chains.  Next  came  the  victor  (fri- 
m^pkator},  followed  by  his  relations  and 
fiiends,  md  a  long  train  of  citizens,  in 
festal  garments,  and  uttering  acclamations. 
Lastly  followed  the  victorious  army,  on 
foot,  and  on  horsebacl^  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  adorned  with  the  marks  of 
distinction  which  they  bad  received, 
shouting  lb  trmmphe,  and  singing  songs 
of  victory,  or  of  sportive  nillexy.  It  was 
an  old  and  touchinff  custom  for  a  slave  to 
stand  dose  behind  me  triumphing  general, 
bearing  a  gold  crown  set  'with  precious 
stones  in  ms  hand,  and  repeating  to  him 
the  solemn  words,  *^  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  roan!"  Upon  the  capitol,  the  sene- 
fbI  rendered  puolic  thanks  to  the  gods  Ibr 
the  victory,  caused  the  viedms  to  be 
sUughtered,  and  dedicated  the  crown 
and  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  Jupiter.  He 
then  save  a  oreat  feast,  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  peo^e  accompanied  bim  home 
witib  torcnes  and  acclamations.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  every 
Eoman  aspired  to  the  honor  dT  a  triumph, 
and  concdaered  it  the  highest  distinction 
to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  it  A  com- 
mander who  had  gained  a  victory. at  sea, 
was  honored  with  a  naval  triumph  {tru 
Mpftttf  iuwaU»).  Duillius  was  the  first 
^9rho  reoetvad  that  honor,  ia  ooaaequence 


of  his  victoiT  over  die  Cartfaa^niaiiaL 
Those  who  had  once  triumphs  [mri 
fnumphioUi)  continued  to  enjoy  some 
maricB  of  distinction,  such  as  a  place  of 
honor  on  public  occasions,  &c.  In  the 
ovation  (so  called,  as  is  supposed,  fh>m 
oviv  (sfaeep)^  because  a  sheep  was  saeri- 
fieed  on  the  occasion)^  the  general  en- 
tered the  city  on  horseback  or  on  fbot, 
wore  a  toga  pntUxiat  and  was  crowned 
with  myrSe.  It  was  celebrated  with  leas 
pomp  tnan  the  triumph,  and  was  granted 
when  the  vietoiy  was  not  of  the-  land 
prescribed  as  worthy  of  a  triumph.  FVom 
the  time  of  Augustus,  few  triumphs  were 
celebrated,  and  those  only  by  the  empe- 
rors: to  the  private  generals  trophies 
were  given. 

Triumphax.  Arch  ;  a  monument  oon- 
sisting  of  a  grand  portico  or  archvray^ 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  town,  m  its 
principal  street,  upon  a  bridge,  or  in  a 
public  road,  to  the  gloiy  of  some  cele- 
brated general,  or  in  raemoiy  of  some  im- 
portant event  Several  triumphal  archijhi 
appear  to  have  been  erectea  widi  the 
double  purpose  of  serving  as  monuments 
to  the  gloiy  of  the  chieftain  whose  name 
thejr  bear,  and  as  gates  of  the  town  to 
which  they  belong.  The  invention  of 
these  structures  is  attributable  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  eariiest  specimens  are  desti- 
tute of  any  magnificence.  For  a  long 
time,  they  consisted  merely  of  a  plain 
areh,at  the  top  of  which  were  placed  the 
trophies  and  ue  statue  of  die  triumirfier. 
SuDsequently,  the  span  was  enlargeiL  the 
B^e  enriched,  and  a  proihsion  or  aB 
kinds  of  oniamentB  heaped  on  them. 
The  triumphal  arches  varied  greadjr  la 
point  of  oonstrucdon,  form  and  decoradon. 
Those  existing  at  the  present  di^  are  of 
three  very  distinct  species:— Fiist,  tfaoea 
which  consist  but  or  a  single  arch,  sudi 
as  that  of  Titus  at  Rome,  of  Trajan  at 
Ancona,  &c ;  secondly,  those  which  are 
formed  of  two  arches  or  arcades,  such  aa 
those  of  Verona,  &c.,  which  vppwr  ta 
have  fbrmed,  at  the  same  time,  gates  for 
the  town ;  thirdly,  the  species  composed 
of  three  arcades,  the  centre  being  the 
principal  or  grand  areb,  and  the  othen  at 
each  side  much  smaller.  The  ardi 
known  to  us  as  that  of  Constantino  ia 
the  best  preserved  of  all  die  great  antique 
arehes.  The  areb  of  8eptimius  Severui^ 
placed  at  the  fbot  of  the  Gapitofine  lul^ 
and  also  paidy  buried,  sreatly  resemhiea 
that  of  Constandne.  The  areb  of  Tkum 
is  the  next  most  considerable  in  Roma^ 
after  these  two.  The  arch  of  Benevento^ 
erected  In  honor  of  IVajan,  is  one  of  iha 
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aMMt  remaikable  relics  of  antiquity,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  sculptures  as  its 
architecture,  l^he  arch  of  Trajan,  at  An- 
cona,  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  elegant 
.  works  of  ancient  architecture.  The  arch 
of  Rimini,  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  repairing  the  Fla- 
minian  way,  from  this  town  to  Rome,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  antique  arches, 
and,  lor  its  size,  one  of  the  noblest  exist- 
ing. Many  beautiful  structures  of  this 
kind  have  been  erected  in  modem  times, 
but  principally  on  die  plan,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  some  one  of  those  above  mention- 
ed. Ancient  medals  often  h&r  figures 
of  this  species  of  architecture ;  and  some 
of  them  represent  arches  which  have  for 
centuries  past  ceased  to  exist. 

Teiumphai.  Column.    (See  Column,) 

Triumvirate;  an  office  administered 
by  three  men  {tritanmri).  When  Cenar 
was  murdered,  Antony,  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  received  power  to  restore  order 
in  the  state:  they  were  called  friiifiidri 
reipubUMR  consHhiende^  and  their  office 
the  triumvircUe.  (See  Augushu.)  The 
coalition  between  Ceesar,  Pompey  and 
CrasBus,  is  also  often,  but  improperly, 
called  a  triumviraUj  as  it  was  merely  a 
union  or  conspiracy  of  three  private  men, 
without  the  public  sanction. 

Trivium;  the  name  given,  in  the  mid- 
dle aces,  to  the  first  three  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts — grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic. 
The  other  four,  oonsiBdng  of  arithmetic, 
music,  geometi^  and  astronomy,  were 
called  the  quadrwium.    (See  SckioU.) 

Troao,  or  P1.AIN  OF  Trot  ;  a  tract  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  this  name  has  been  applied  by 
modem  Europeans,  and  which  mcluded 
the  ancient  cir^  of  Troy.  It  now  contains 
no  great  cities,  no  fnnd  features  of  nature, 
nor  even  any  ancient  monuments  of  ex- 
traordinary munitude.  The  peculiar 
interest  excited  by  it  depends  on  its  being 
the  scene  of  events  celebrated  m  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Homer.  The  subject, 
however,  is  enveloped  in  m^rstery,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  identify,  with  certainty, 
the  various  objects  mentioned  by  the 
poet  The  >most  learned  travellera  and 
mquirers.  Chandler,  Wood,  Chevalier, 
Bryant,  Cell,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  &C., 
diror  widely  in  their  conclusions.  Bi 
ant  denies  not  only  that  any  spot  can 
identified  as  Troy,  but  that  there  was 
ever  such  a  place  as  Tro3^  or  such  an 
event  as  the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers 
have  endeavwed  to  place  Troy  in  a  po- 
sition ftrther  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
shore  ofthe.£geaD  see.    But  the  general 


opinion  seems  now  fixed  upon  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
immediatelv  vrithout  the  narrow  sea,  an- 
ciently called  HdUspont^  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Tenedoa.  Every  trace 
of  ancient  Troy  being  obliterated,  its  ate 
can  only  be  guessed  oy  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  natural  objects  alluded  to  by 
Homer.  Here  is  a  plain  of  conodeiable 
extent,  watered  by  several  streams,  be- 
hind which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  by  the  Turks  Kazilaghif  but  which 
correspond  to  the  Gargarus  and  Idaof 
Homer.  Of  the  streams,  the  most  con* 
fliderable  is  the  Mender,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Scanumder,  A  rivulet  which 
flows  into  the  Mender  on  the  east  side, 
called  CaU\fiU  Osmaekt  is  thought  to  be 
the  ancient  Simois.  The  Thymbrekf  a 
larger  river,  which  flows  mucn  fiuther 
ea^ward,  and  joins  the  Mender  at  its 
mouth,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
TliymhriuBf  though  some  take  this  to  be 
the  Simois.  Various  ruins  are  found  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  plain,  as  remains  of 
a  dtadel,  of  temples,  tumuli,  fragments  of 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  medals,  &c  The 
city  of  Troy  (Troja),  more  properlv  iZuMt. 
or  /Ztum,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated 

r  between  the  Simois  and  the  Seaman- 
Fable  relates,  that  the  name  was 
derived  firom  Tros,  son  of  Ericthonius, 
and  ftther  of  Ilos.  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
one  of  his  succeseora^  having  carried  away 
Helen,  gave  occasion  to  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  terminated,  after  ten  years,  b^ 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  victori- 
ous Greeks,  probably  about  1184  B.  C. 
The  citadel  or  Troy  was  called  Pergamoa, 
which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
city. 
Trochee.  (See  R^^Am.) 
Trochilus.  (See  Humming  BinL) 
TROOLonTTss  (fit>m  myXv,  cave,  and 
6vnt,  to  enter) ;  inoividuals  or  tribes  who 
live  in  subterranean  caverns.  The  an- 
cients mention  some  tribes  of  troglodytes 
in  Asia,  JSthiopia  and  Egypt,  but  give 
litde  information  concerning  tnem.  Trog- 
lodytes is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
heretical  sect,  who,  rejected  by  all  parties, 
were  fi>rced  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
caves.  Certam  Jews  who  were  accused  . 
of  practising  idolatry  in  secret,  have  also 
been  termed  trogloMes.  In  natural 
history,  trogloibfU  is  the  scientific  name 
.  of  the  chimpanzee  (see  »^),  and  of  a 
species  of  wren. 

Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers  : 
a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  and  ci4>ital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  at  the  en- 
tmnee  of  the  St  Maurice  into  the  St 
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LnmniM ;  84  mito  above  Qnebee,  96 
MowMontraal;  laL46^23^N.;  Ion.  79P 
2»  W.;  populatioD,  about  dOOO.  It  de- 
rrrea  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
two  ialands  near  the  ipouth  of  the  St. 
Jlaurice  divide  it  into  three  channelsy  and 
five  it  the  appearance  of  three  men. 
The  town  standi  on  a  light,  sandy  soil :  the 
bouass  are  eeneraily  mean,  and  the  trade 
of  the  whole  countiy  centres  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec  It  was  fonnerly  the  capital 
of  the  French  govenunent  of  this  coun- 
try. 

•  TaoiXHATTA.  (See  Cataraei^  and  Gs- 
noL) 

TaonBOHE,  or  Trombono.  Of  this 
inatniment  there  are  three  kinds — the 
basi^  the  tenor,  and  the  alto.  The  bass 
trombone  begins  at  G  gamut,  and  reaches 
to  C  above  the  bus-cliff  note,  pro- 
ducing every  semitone  within  that  com- 
pass. The  tenor  trombone  begins  at 
A,  one  note  above  G  gamut,  and  pro- 
duees  all  the  semitones  up  to  the  fifteenth 
above.  The  aho  trombone  begins  at  C 
above  G  gamut,  and  produces  every 
semitone  up  to  the  fifteenth  above.  This 
powerfiilly  sonorous  instrument  is  by 
some  esteemed  extremely  usefiil  in  grand 
choruses  and  other  fill!  compositions ;  but 
many  acknowledged  judges  think  it  more 
powmiil  than  musicd. 

Teomt,  Martin  Harpertzoon.  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Dutch  naval  ofiicers, 
was  bom  at  Briel,  in  1579.  In  his  eighdi 
year,  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  East  India  trade. 
While  very  younff,  be  was  made  prisoner 
by  an  Englirii  privateer,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  learning,  in  bis  new  service, 
all  the  arts  of  petty  naval  warfiure.  Some 
years  after  his  return  to  his  countiy,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Turkey  in  the  Modi- 
terrsneaa  sea,  fiiom  whom,  however,  he 
eaeaped.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  states-general,  accompanied 
the  celebrated  admiral  Peter  Hein,  whose 
ftvorite  he  became,  in  aU  his  enterprise, 
and  was  fighting  by  his  side  when  Hein 
vras  killed.  He  became,  in  1639,  admird 
of  Hdland,  and,  upon  the  information  that 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  Aips  of  the  line, 
four  flrigates,  and  several  small  vessels, 
had  gone  out  of  Randyk,  he  followed 
them,  and  took  and  destroyed  five  ships 
of  the  line,  together  with  the  fljgates. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  in  oonneiT 
ion.  with  admiral  Ck>melitzoon  de  Witts, 
he  attacked  the  powerful  Spanish  fleet 
imdor  Oquendo,  in  the  Downs,  which 
was  assiaied  by  die  English,  and  obtained 
a  great  victoiy.     Oqueodoli  own  afaip 


gene- 


vroukl  have  sank  had  not  IVomp 
roualy  sent  a  firigate  to  his 
This  victory  made  his  name  ftmoos 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  kinff  of 
France  conferred  on  him  a  title  ofno- 
faility.  In  1653,  hostilities  commenced 
between  Holland  and  England,  and 
TVomp  and  the  English  admiral  Blake 
fought  in  the  Downs:  the  Dutch  fleet 
sustained  some  loss,  and  was  compelled 
to  retire.  Soon  after,  Blake  havine  taken 
some  ships  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery, 
Tromp received  orders  to  attack  him;  but 
a  violent  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  just  as 
the  ngnal  for  attack  was  given,  so  that  he 
returned  to  port  This  misfortune^  al- 
though Tromp  was  not  to  blame,  gave 
occasion  to  the  government  to  dianisB 
him  and  appoint  De  Ruyter  in  his  place. 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  command  was 
again  intrusted  to  him  in  the  same  year, 
and,  November  29,  assisted  by  Evertzoon 
and  De  Ruyter,  he  defeated  the  English 
fleet,  which  lay,  under  Blake,  in  the 
Downs,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  retire 
^  into  the  Thameis^  with  the  loss  of  five 
ships.  Upon  this  occamon,  Tromp,  in 
the  agint  of  a  true  sailor,  caused  a  broom 
to  be  ftfitened  to  his  mast-head,  as  a  sicn 
that  he  would  sweep  the  channel  of  the 
EInglish  ships.  About  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  entered  a  Dutch  port  with  a 
large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  states-general.  In  16S3; 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels,  were 
attacked  1^  the  united  fleets  of  Monk, 
Dean  and  Blake:  both  fleets  were  very 
strong,  but  the  En^ish  were  superior. 
An  action  of  three  days'  continuance 
followed,  m  which  the  Dutch  lost  eleven 
ships,  but  retired  in  good  order,  and  car- 
ried tbefar  convoj  home.  Tromfi,  who 
suffered  no  dimnmtion  of  reputati<m  on 
this  occacnon,  was  sent  out  to  convoy 
another  fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  which 
he  carried  to  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, without  losm^^  a  single  one.  He 
afterwards  attacked,  m  June,  the  English 
fleet  under  Monk,  Dean  and  Lawson, 
near  Newport,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Welinrai,  with  considerable  loss. 
He  and  De  Ruyter  saved  one  another, 
upon  this  occasion,  from  imminent  dan- 
ger. After  obtaining  additional  supplies 
of  ships  and  men,  Tromp  sailed,  witfi 
eighQT-five  vessels,  towards  the  coast  of 
.  Zealand,  where  he  came  upon  the  Enf- 
lish  fleet  of  thiny-fbor  ships.  A  storm 
delayed  the  attack;  but,  August  6,  I653» 
havingbeen  strengthened  1^  the  arrival 
of  De  Witte,  so  tlial  Ms  fleet  amoonted  to 
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190  vesKlB,  the  battle  began,  between 
Sefaeyeningen  and  the  Meuse.  The  first 
day,  nothinff  decisive  was  efiected.  On 
the  second  day,  Tromp,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  brc^e  through  the  enemy's 
fine,  but  was  soon  surrounded,  and  was 
not  supported  by  his  own  fleet  He 
fouffht  desperately  in  order  to  escape,  till 
he  mU,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  <*  Cour- 
age, my  boys,"  exclaimed  he,  expffing ; 
^  my  course  is  ended  with  glory."  Every 
efibrt  of  De  Ruyter  and  the  other  officers^ 
after  the  news  oF  his  death,  to  keep  up 
die  courage  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  was  in 
vain,  and  the  English  obtained  a  dear- 
bought  ^ctory.  Tromp  is  said  to  have 
l>een  victorious  in  thirty-three  naval  ac- 
tions. He  had  desired  to  die  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  body  was  in- 
terred, with  splendor,  in  the  church  at 
Delft,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  state  caused 
medals  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  him,  and 
sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  his  widow,  to 
assure  her  .of  the  public  sympathy. 

TaoMP,  Cornehus,  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  1639,  commanded  a 
shi}^,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  against  the 
Afhcan  pirates,  and,  two  years  later,  was 
made  vice-admiral.  In  1665,  in  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Prov- 
mces,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
8olebay,  where  the  Dutch  fleet  was  de- 
feated, and  the  ship  of  admiral  Opdam 
blown  up.  The  masterly  retreat  of 
Tromp  allowed  the  victors  to  reap  but 
little  advantage  from  their  success.  His 
conduct  and  courage  save  him  a  reputa- 
tion little  inferior  to  mat  of  his  father; 
and,  like  him,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Orange  party.  On  this  account,  De  Witte, 
although  politically  opposed  to  him, 
thought  it  advisable  to  appoint  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  neet,  during  the 
absence  of  De  Ruyter.  After  De  Ruyter's 
return,  Tromp  refused  to  serve  under 
him,  but  was  forced  to  submit  In  the 
battle,  which  lasted  four  days,  in  the 
Dovms,  July,  1666,  he  showed  equal 
courage  and  ability,  without  being  so  for- 
tunate as  De  Ruyter.  In  August  of  that 
year,  while  he  was  |)ursuing,  with  too 
much  ardor,  an  English  fleet  which  he 
had  defeated,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was 
dius  prevented  from  going  to  the  assist- 
ance of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  therefore 
compelled  to  retire.  Tromp  brouffht  his 
own  fleet,  with  little  loss,  into  the  Texel, 
but,  upon  De  Ruyter's  complaint,  was  de- 
prived of  his  command.  In  1673,  how- 
ever, when  the  war  between  Holland  and 


the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  broke  out,  Tiomp  was  again 
taken  into  the  service,  and  was  entirely 
reconciled  to  his  rival  De  Ruyter.  In 
this  war,  he  distinguished  himsdf  by 
man^  victories  over  the  English.  In 
167^  afler  the  peace,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honor,  and  made  a  baronet  by  Charies  II. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Copenhagen,  to  asMst  Denmark  against 
the  Swedes,  and  was  invested  hjr  the  king 
of  Denmark  with  the  order  of  the  Ele- 
phant After  De  Ruyter's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  admiral  lieutentant-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  remained,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Danish  service,  and 
had  a  great  share  in  die  conquests  of  this 
crown  in  the  north.  In  1691,  on  tiie  re- 
newal of  the  war  between  Holland  and 
France,  be  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  vety 
soon  after  died,  at  Amsterdam,  May  fb 
of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  splen- 
did tomb  of  his  ftither. 

Trora.    (See  Soda^ 

Trope  (firom  the  Gre^  rp«iro{,  turn); 
an  expression  used  in  a  dif^ient  sense 
fh>m  Its  ordinary  signification,  for  the 
sake  of  presenting  an  idea  in  a  lively  and 
forcible  manner.  As  the  change  if  ex- 
presmon  made  by  the  trope  aflbcts  imme- 
diately the  chief'^idea  of  the  sentenceJftM' 
instance,  when  we  say,  instead  of  ^Tbis 
cunninff  deceiver  will  ruin  us^"  ^  Thisoki 
fox  will  ruin  us"),  tropes  difier  from  fig- 
ures of  speech.  Tropes  are  as  old  as  the 
application  of  langua^  to  invisible  things. 
The  want  of  means  to  dengnate  concep- 
tions obligjed  men  to  apply  the  names  of 
sensual  objects,  oflen  m>m  very  obscure 
principles  of  resemblance,  to  intellectual 
suljects.  Every  language  possesses  many 
words,  borrow^  in  this  wa^,  which  have 
by  degrees  lost  their  original  meaning, 
such  as  spiritf  coneeptum^  fee.  "There- 
fore," says  Jean  Paul, "  every  language,  in 
respect  to  intellectual  relations,  is  a  dic- 
tionary of  faded  metaphors."  But,  ai 
these  metaphors  become  abstract,  the 
want  of  new  tropes  is  felt  And  even 
tropes  which  do  not  actually  become 
mere  abstract  terms,  lose  their  force  by 
constant  use,  as  when  a  great  statesman 
is  called  a  pUlar  of  ihe  state.  *"  Witfi  ev- 
ery century,"  says  Jean  Paul,  in  his  For- 
sckuU  ztcr  Aeslhetik^  div.  2,  **  some  fieki  of 
poetical  floweis  loses  its  freshness,  and 
becomes  dead  matter ;"  and  lively  tropes 
become  more  and  more  rare  with  the 
progress  of  time,  because,  though  changes 
of  circumstances  afford  opportunities  to 
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make  new  ones,  yet  the  best,  that  ia,  the 
aboaplest,  have  been  worn  out,  and  every 
writer  is  dierefbre  obliged  to  omit  the  use 
olf  liUmerous  tropes,  which  his  imagi- 
nation suggests.  Writers  disagree  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  tropes,  some  reckon- 
ing more,  some  iewer  sorts.  Quintilian 
complains  of  this  vagueness,  and  attempts 
a  new  division,  but  without  much  pre- 
cision. Adelunff  reckons  only  the  me- 
tonymy, synecdoche,  and  metaphor, 
among  the  tropes  ;v  but  this  enumeration 
seems  to  be  too  restricted.  More  modem 
writers  add  the  allegory  and  prosopopcsia, 
or  personification,  which  certainty  have 
the  character  of  tropes. 

Trophies  (rponaia) ;  monuments  in  com^ 
memoration  of  a  victory,  formed  of  cap- 
tive arms,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  all 
memorials  of  victoiy.  The  ancients  usu- 
ally erected  them  upon  the  spot  where 
they  had  gained  a  victory.  In  the  ear- 
liest times,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  hang  up  the  arms  taken  fiv>m  the  ene- 
my, or  the  spoils,  upon  an  oak  or  an  ohve 
tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  man.  From  the 
nearest  tree,  most  of  the  branches  were 
lopped  of^  a  few  bein^  left,  upon  which 
were  fixed  swords,  shields,  spears,  &;c. 
Upon  the  top  was  placed  a  helmet,  and 
around  the  trunk,  a  cuirass  or  breast-plate. 
The  trophies  were,  at  a  later  period,  also 
fi>rmed  oy  erecting  wooden  firaunes,  upon 
which  the  spoils  were  suspended,  as  the 
Greeks  were  unwilling  to  render  die  me- 
morials of  hostility  permanent  At  a  still 
later  period,  they  were  formed  of  bronze 
and  marble,  or  even  of  gold ;  and  they 
were  often  the  subjects  of  medals.  In 
these,  the  emblem  of  the  conquered 
province  or  town  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  a  mourning  posture,  under  a 
tree,  with  some  inscription,  indicadng  the 
victory.  Similar  representations  were 
also  made  upon  altars.  An  inscription 
was  also  sometimes  placed  upon  a  votive 
shield,  to  perpetuate  the  victory.  At  tri- 
umphs, it  was  usual  to  bear  trophies  be- 
fore the  triumphant  general. 

TaopHoinus,  a  celebrated  architect, 
son  of  Emnus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in 
BcBotia.  He  built  ApoUo's  temple  at  Del- 
phi, with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Agamedes,  and,  when  he  demanded  of 
the  ffod  a  rewaid  for  his  trouble,  he  was 
told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live,  during  that  time,  with  all 
cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When  the 
days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his 
brother  were  found  dead  in  their  bed. 
According  to  Pausanias,  however,  he 


swallowed  up  aliv^  in  the  earth;  and 
when,  afterwards,  the  countiy  was  vimtad 
by  a  great  drought,  the  Bceotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  reliei^ 
and  to  seek  nim  at  Lebadea,  where  be 
gave  oracles  in  a  pave.  They  discovered 
this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their  misfortunes.  From  that  time,  Tro- 
phonius was  honored  as  a  god :  he  passed 
for  die  son  of  Apollo ;  a  temple  and  a 
statue  were  erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  his  divinity,  when  con- 
sult^ to  nve  oracles.  The  cave  of  Tro* 
phonius  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated oracles  of  Greece.  Many  cere- 
monies were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifiees, 
to  anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe 
in  the  waters  of  certain  rivers.  He  was 
to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and,  with  a 
cake  of  houey  in  Lis  hand,  he  was  di- 
rected to  descend  into  the  cave  by  a  nar- 
row entrance,  from  whence  he  returned 
backwards,  after  he  had  received  an  an- 
swer. He  was  always  pale  and  dejected 
at  his  return ;  and  thence  it  became  i»t>ver- 
bial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
There  were  annually  exhibited  games  in 
honor  of  Th>phonius,  at  Lebadea. 
Tropical  Ybar.  (See  Year,) 
Tropics,  Tropical  REoioifs.  Hie 
tropics  are  those  points  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  sun,  having  reached  his  high- 
est southern  or  northern  declination,  turns 
back  (Greek,  rpocw,  to  turn),  and  begins  to 
approach  the  equator,  fi*om  which  he  had 
been,  for  three  months,  receding.  The 
imaginary  circles  drawn  tlirougii  these 
points,  parallel  to  the  equator,  are  distant 
from  it  2dP  3(y,  and  are  also  called  frop- 
ic9  or  tropical  circks.  The  northern 
tropic,  cutting  the  ecliptic  in  the  constel- 
lation Cancer,  is  callea  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer ;  and  the  southern,  cutting  the  same 
circle  in  the  constellation  Capricorn,  is 
called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  part 
of  the  globe  mcluded  within  these  limits, 
twenty  three  degrees  and  a  half  each 
side  of  the  equator,  and,  consequently, 
forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth, 
is  called  the  torrid  zone,  or,  to  avoid  the 
error  of  implying,  that  it  is  universally 
scorched  by  burning  heats,  tropical  re- 
gions. As  a  great  part  of  the  tropical 
regions  known  to  us  is  formed  of  insular 
or  mountainous  countries,  the  heat  is 
much  less  excessive  than  was  fbnnerly 
represented,  and  is  even  now  generally 
supposed.  (See  the  articles  dimaU, 
jHrn^Mrotere,  and    Mmmtawif    oonsok 
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lifK^  HuqafaM^t  aDd  Bonplapd'e  Tabhau 
pkgBigue  des  Begian^  iiquimmaUSf  aod 
Uuinboldt's  Vtewt  <ff  JVcrfure.) 

Troppau,  a  prmcipajlty,  which  has 
beloDgedy  since  1614,  to  the  house  of 
Ljehteiisteu^  ^  situated  partly  in  Prua- 
m,  partly  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The 
Prusaian  part  conti^|na  54^500,  the  Austrian 
76^000  i^abitants.  In  the  latker  is  situ- 
ated the  capital,  iSroppau,  on  the  Ojppa, 
with  8300  inhabitants  exclusive  of  the 
3000  iiihabitants  of  Katharinendor^  which 
18  connected  with  the  city.  Troppau  is 
famoi^  for  the  con^preas  held  there  from 
Oct.  to  Dec.^  1830,  in  which  the  assem- 
bled monarchal  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  the  img  of  Prussia, 
announced  the  principle  of  armed  inter- 
vention, (q.  y.)  The  revolutions  of  Spain, 
Portu^  and  Naples,  gave  occasiof  to 
thia  con«essi  The  protocols  were  drawn 
up  by  Gentz.  (q.  v.)  The  object  of  the 
deliberations  waa  to  effect  a  compact  be- 
tween the  great  powers^  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  apy  constitution  which 
should  deviate  firom  the  Inntimate  mo- 
narchical standard.  But  £ngland  and 
Fiance  endeavored  to  establisE  the  wy»- 
tern  of  neutrality,  the  reasons  for  which 
were  stated  in  a  note  of  lord  Stewart 
Great  Britain  expressed  her  unwillinsneas 
to  take  part  in  any  measure  of  violence 
against  Mapl^  and  France  would  join 
toe  league  only  upon  certain  conditiona, 
which,  however,  wero  refused  by  Aua- 
Uia,  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  these  powen 
were  resolved  to  use  force  to  put  down  the 
levolutionaiy  spirit  The  kmg  of  Ni^iles 
iraa  invited  tt>  proceed  to  Laybach  (q.  v.),  in 
oniBr  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between 
his  people  and  the  governments^  whose 
quiet  waa  eodangwed  by  the  reyolution 
in  Naples.  The  kinff  of  France  joined 
in  the  invitatkui,  ana  Ferdinand  I  left 
Napka,  Dec  13,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Nas|K>Utan  parliament  He  arrived  at 
Li^baeh  in  January.  It  had  been  fur- 
ther resolved  at  Troppau,  that  in  case  a 
war  should  actually  break  out  with  Na- 
p^  Austria  should  carry  it  on  alone, 
whilst  Ruaria  and  Prussia  pledged  them- 
Ciaftffaa.fo  keep  watch  on  the  rest  of  Eu- 
N|iB,  and  guarantied  the  security  of  the 
Auttian  atatesi  The  monarcbs  also  dia- 
daimed  all  ideaa  of  conquest  or  of  injury 
tn  the  independence  of  other  states.  The 
toft  work  written  against  the  congress  of 
T^RQffMUi  waa  Bigaon's  Du  CtnigHi  dt 


AkoaAi 


(See  i^odk  fbirJiie.) 
l^oxsBiiBORr,  Valentine    Friedland, 
iaehooimaitarof  his 

ao» 


time,  of  wbo|n  Melanchthon  said,  ^qmn 
adregendat  $chaia$  mm  fainusnahtm,ajiiam 
ud  rtgtnda  caHra  Seipifintm  dim  jtfneor 
nufn  jmio"  (Decl.,  vol.  v.,  p.  817),  waa.  bom 
probably  in  l490,  in'  Trotzendorf,  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  His  fioher  was  a  poor 
peasant  and  Valentine  learned  to  write 
on  the  nark  of  birch,  with  ink  made  ^ 
water  and  soot  B^  great  efibrta,  he  was 
enabled  to  study  m  Leipeic,  where  he 
became  master  of  arta  in  1515.  Be  in- 
structed the  rector  of  the  university  in 
the  elements  of  Greek.  In  1518,  he  went 
to  Wittemberg,  and,  being  too  poor  to 
pay  a  Jew  for  teaching  him  Hebrew,  he 
became  his  servant,  to  epjoy  his  instruc- 
tion. In  1531,  after  haying  gone  through 
many  chanaes,  he  became  a  second  time 
rector  of  the  school  at  Goldberg.  For 
thirty-three  years  he  conducted  this  school 
with  great  faithfidness  and  talent  Pu- 
pils came  to  him  from  PoMd,  liithyani^, 
Austria,  Boheniia,  Hun^psry,  Transylva- 
nia, Germany,  &c ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
used  sometimes  to  salute  them,  on  enter- 
ing the  school  m  the  moniing,  thup: 
''Good  mprninff,  ye  noble  lords,  ye  im- 
perial, royal  and  princely  counseUora^  ye 
burgomasters  ana  magtfCrates,  mech^- 
ics,  ardsts,  merchania  mi  soldiers,  gooid- 
for-niothings  though  you  be."  He  hsd 
sometimes  above  a  thousand  pupiK 
and  used  the  memheia  of  the  upj^ 
classes  to  teach  the  k>wer  ones.  He  in- 
structed his  BcholacB  in  the  principlea  of 
rdigion,  in  Latin,  Qr^ek  apd^  Hebrew, 
rhetoric,  history,  dialectics,  gymnastica 
and  music.  ''Learn  to  amir,  my  dear 
boys,"  he  would  say,  "and,  then,  if  you 
j^o  to  heaven,  the  anj^la  will  admit  you 
mto  theur  choir."  His  institution  was  a 
republic,  with  the  fiNrms  of  Roman  gov- 
ernment at  the  head  of  which  he  sMd. 
He  was  aaaisted  by  two  consub,two  cen- 
sors, and  a  senate  of  twelve  membeiii 
with  whom  he  decided  important  a£&irai 
Each  class  had  a  questor,  &c.  He  died 
in  1556,  at  Leignitz.  He  was  grave,  kin^ 
strict,  just,  active,  learned,  benevoleiit 
moderate,  and  pious ;  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  teachers  that  ever  livedo 
and  revered  by  his  pupils,  who  were  so 
^umerous,  that  he  used  to  say,  "Could  I 
but  collect  all  my  pupils^  I  could  eaaily 
beat  the  Turks."  Bm  memoiy  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

TaoiTBApouBs.  The  moot  beautiM 
period  of  the  middle  ages  produced,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  die  smgers  and 
poetf  called  Thmbaawn.  The  namn  m 
derived  from  the  French  word  (tdmnt; 
and  marita  ibfiemmt  tfatir  pMry*  m  V 
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TROUBADOURS. 


in  opposition  to  the  elaborate  compositiomi 
of  the,  Greek  nottiT^f.  The  proper  home 
of  the  Troubadours  was  France,  part  of 
Upper  Italy,  and,  for  some  time,  the  kine- 
doms  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon ;  and  their 
flourishing  period  extends  from  the  tenth 
centuiy  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
In  this  period,  corresponding  to  the  he- 
roic era  of  Greece,  after  the  migrations 
of  the  tribes  under  Pelasgus  and  Da- 
naus,  chivalry  arose,  and  spread  all  o^er 
Europe,  giving  birth,  in  the  different 
countries,  to  poetry  as  diversified  as  the 
forms  of  the  chivalric  character  from 
which  it  sprung.  Thus  originated  the 
productions  of  the  minnesingers  in  Ger- 
many, the  lofty  poetry  of  the  north,  the 
ballads  of  Spain,  the  sonirs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours and  trouv^res  in  France,  and  those 
of  their  brethren,  the  minstrels,  in  Eng- 
land. The  life  of  the  nobles,  at  this  pe- 
riod,  in  all  the  Christian  lands,  was  a  scene 
of  hazardous  and  romantic  exploits,  fk- 
vorable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  poetry.  But 
their  poetry  was  necessarily  unpolished, 
the  genuine  growth  of  nature  and  of  the 
genius  of  the  times.  In  different  coun- 
tries, indeed,  it  assumed  different  shapes, ' 
but  its  nature  and  spirit  is  one  and  the 
same.  Through  the  whold  of  the  middle 
ages,  France  was  divided  by  the  Loire  into 
two  distinct  countries,  the  provinces  of  the 
Langue  tPouij  or  Lamgut  ttoU  (Walloon 
Romance),  and  of  the  Xoi^giie  croc  (Pro- 
vencal Romance).  The  difibrence  of 
these  two,  as  shbwn  in  their  political  con- 
stitutions, and  their  history,  appears  also 
in  their  poetry.  The  trouvferes  of  North- 
em  France,  in  England  called  also  mm- 
strds  (q.  v.),  who  cultivated  the  Walloon 
Romance,  the  mother  of  the  modem 
French  Umguage,  were  the  epic  poets  of 
France,' whose  songs  and  chivalrous  ro- 
mances described  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
the  kniffhts  of  the  Round  Table,  of  Ama- 
dis,  and  of  Charlemagne,  with  his  peers. 
They  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  auchy 
of  Normandy,  founded  by  Rollo,  spread 
over  France  and  England,  and  flourished 
from  the  twelfth  century  till  the  rise  of 
the  modem  French  literature.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  reasoning,  nar- 
rative style,  which  still  prevails  in  France. 
The  beautiful  shores  of  Provence,  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  Guienne,  together  with  Gas- 
cony,  had  eariier  become  susceptible  of 
civilization,  through  their  intercourse 
with  tiie  Romans;  hnd  the  victorious 
German  tribes  found  in  these  regions 
much  stronger  inducements  to  excl^nge 
their  savage  life  for  gentier  mannere  than 
in  the  noith  of  France.    Less  isolated 


than  Spain,  these  profinoei  aband  wkli 
that  country  all  tne  luxuriance  of  the 
south.     Rich  pastures,  with  the  finaat 
productions,  romantic  valleys  and  hills  in 
the  fertile  Cevennes,  a  long  extent  of 
coast   on   the   Mediterranean   sea,  give 
loveliness   to   the   country,  and  a  gay, 
pleasure-loving  character  to  the  inhuMt- 
ants.      Their    chivalnr    was'  naturally 
different  fit>m  that  of  Spain  or  of  die 
north ;  more  gallant  than  the  latter,  and 
softer  and   brighter   than    the    former, 
and  was  prone  to  show  and  festivity. 
The  storms  which  raged  in  France  imder 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  raees^ 
till  Huffh  Capet,  in  967,  possessod  himself 
of  the  throne,  were  scarcelv  feh  in  the  se- 
cluded south,  and  Buigundy  alone  serred 
to  connect  the  Provencal  regions  with 
France  in  the  stricter  sense.  In  Aquitaine, 
as  well  as  in  Languedoc,  Provmce,  Bur- 
gundy, Auveigne,  &&,  the  power  of  tbe 
great  barons,  dukes  and  oounls  was  more 
and  more  developed,  while  the  anthori^ 
of  the  king  declined.     They  not  only 
made  their  own  disnity  hereditaiy,  but 
encroached  continually  on  the  royal  teni- 
toiy.  About  1071,  the  famous  TVoubadoor 
William  IX,  count  of  Poitoii,  celebrBled 
by  Tasso  under  the  name  of  Raymond  de 
St  Gilles,  was  duke  of  Aquitaine.    In 
1151,  it  fell  to  Heniy  II  (Plantagenet)  of 
England.      In    Languedoc,  during   the 
ninth  centuiy,  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
the  counts  of  Provence  reigned  together, 
and,  in  the  eleventh,  Raymond  de  St 
Gilles  and  Alfonso  II  of  Arragon.    Prov- 
ence made  itself  independent  under  Loute 
the  Stammerer.    Theduke  of  Burnindy, 
Boso,  was  crowned,  in  879,  king  of  Rror- 
ence;  and  this  kingdom  was  called  the 
.tfrrfflrf,  from  its  capital,  Aries.     Lofrar 
Burgundy,  which  is  also  highly  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Troubadours^  enjoj- 
ed,  for  more   than    two   centuriei^  the 
greatest  tranquillity.     In   the   eleveMk 
century,  reigned  the  celebrated  count  of 
Barcelona,  Raymond  Berengaiivn,  under 
whom  the  Provencal  poetry  was  iotni- 
duced   into    Barcelona   and    Catalonia. 
Around  these  political  stara  of  the  first  mag^ 
nitude  vras  a  multitude  of  smaller  oouafa, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  dependent  on  the 
greater  merely  in  name,  but  in  fret  mxwmr^ 
eigne.  Of  the  devastating  vrais  of  the  rest  of 
£urope,the  south  ofFrancefekbutlittb.  At 
times,  the  chivalrous  festivals  of  Provance 
"were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  arms  in  some 
private  feuds  between  powerful  barons^ 
oi*  were  interrupted  bjr  the  attacks  of  the 
Normans  or  Moora;  but  the  initiads  of 
these  plunderera  on  this  ooait  ware  nai- 
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therftequflntpordflitructive.  Sometimes 
the  desire  of  adventures,  or  the  ciy  of  war 
in  foreign  countries,  summoned  the 
knights  of  Provence  to  the  battles  of  the 
other  European  nations.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, m  the  wan  of  king  Alfonso  VI  of 
Castile  with  the  Moors,  many  knights  of 
the  South  of  France  fought  under  the 
Spanish  Cid,  and  aided  m  conquering 
Toledo,  by  which  means  they  came  into 
close  connexion  with  Arabian  civilization. 
The  crusades,  to  which  the  first  impulse 
was  given  in  the  south  of  France,  at 
Clermont,  in  1095,  by  pope  Urban  VII, 
and  which  had  so  decisive  an  influence 
on  the  whole  of  Europe,  were  also  felt  in 
Provence.  A  single  war  took  place  upcm 
the  happy  fields  of  Provence,  which  was 
fiital  to  the  prosperity  of  that  countiy,  and 
to  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadoun,  which 
never  recovered  firom  the  efiects  of  it 
This  was  the  unfortunate  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  when,  the  ancient  fiuzt- 
ily  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  was  ruined, 
and  the  whole  land  filled  with  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Durinc  this 
whole  period,  courteousness  and  galuntry 
were  no  where  so  fhlly  developed  as  in 
Provence ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
when  we  see  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barofisa  in  Germany,  and  king  Richard 
CcBurde  Lion  in  England,  inviting  the 
Provencal  knights  to  their  courts,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  firom  them  in  the  usages 
and  ceremonies  of  chivalry.  Provence  is 
the  native  land  of  the  courts  of  love  (q.  v.) ; 
and  bendes  the  inferior  courts  of^this 
kind,  as  numerous  as  the  castles  of  the  vis- 
counts and  barons,  there  were  four  station- 
aiy  courts  of  love  at  Pierrefeu,  at  Rama- 
gny,  at  Aiz,  and  ai  Avignon.  The  royal 
court  in  Provence,  at  Aries,  was  fiiom 
the  times  of  Boso  I,  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies, the  theatre  of  the  finest  chivafay, 
the  centre  of  a  romantic  life.  The  as- 
sembly of  knights  and  Troubadours,  of 
JonffleurB,  with  their  Moorish  story-teUers 
and  Dufibons,  of  ladies  acting  as  judges  or 
parties  in  matten  of  courtesy,  exhibits  a 
/glittering  picture  of  a  mirthfuLsoft  and  lux- 
urious life.  The  knight  of  Provence  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  his  lady-love 
in  true  poetic  earnest,  and  made  the  dance 
imd  the  sport  of  the  tilt-yard  the  great 
business  of  his  life.  Each  baron,  a  sove- 
reign in  bis  own  territory,  invited  the 
neighboring  knights  to  his  castle  to  take 
part  in  tournaments  and  to  contend  in 
•song,  at  a  time  when  the  knights  of  Ger- 
many and  Northern  France  were  chal- 
lenging  each   other  to  deadly  combat 


There  mi^t  be  seen  the  joyous  compa- 
nies of  ladies  and  knights  under  fiiagrant 
olive  groves,  upon  the  enamelled  mead- 
owis,  sporting  from  one  holydav  to 
anotiier:  there  the  callant  knight  broke 
his  lance  on  the  shield  of  his  manly  an- 
tagonist; there  the  princess  sat  in  the  cir- 
cle of  ladies,  listening  seriously  to  the 
songs  of  the  knights  contending  in 
rhymes  respecting  the  laws  of  love,  and, 
at  the  dose  of  the  contest,  pronouncing 
her  sentence  {arrit  d^anunary  Thus  the 
life  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and,  if  it  degenerated,  in 
later  times,  to  voluptuousness  and  licen- 
tiousness, this  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
strong  moral  principle.  Their  poetiy 
was  necessarily  lyrical,  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  and  passions.  Even  deeds 
and  fects  were  represented  noerelv  througlt 
the  medium  and  in  the  form  of  feelings. 
Such  a  poetry  could  never  be  more  than 
a  continual  improvisatoir  effusion.  It 
was  necessarily  superficial :  it  could  be  of 
value  only  with  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  and  was  notsuited  to  be  preserved 
in  writing.  With  the  Troubadour  hun- 
self  his  songs  lived  and  died.  Prov^ice 
cultivated  its  Romance  idiom  earlier  than 
any  other  of  the  Romance  countries.  The 
foundation  of  this  was  laid  as  eariy  as  the 
tenth  century,  at  the  court  of  Aries.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  had 
attained  its  highest  bloom,  while  the  Cas- 
tilian  knguage,  the  Northern  French  and 
the  Italian,  were  but  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  had  spread  into  Spain  and 
Lombardy,  and  even  German  eroperore 

S Frederic  Barbarossaj  and  English  kings 
Richard  Cosur  de  Lion)  composed  songs 
m  the  Provencal  dialect  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  had  completed  its  course,  and 
sunk  with  the  country  into  a  state  of  de- 
pendence. This  language  was  peculiariy 
soft:  no  other  has  so  man]^  onomatopce- 
ias,  so  much  indistinctness  in  the  gender 
of  the  words,  so  complete  a  system 
of  diminutives  and  augmentatives:  noth- 
ing is  wantinff  but  energv.  With  regard 
to  rhyme  and  to  the  modem  metres,  th^ 
Provencals  claim  not  only  the  merit  of 
having  first  made  use  of  them,  but  also  of 
having  fixed  the  form  which  rhyme  and 
metre  assumed  in  the  romantic  poetry. 
In  their  rhymed  metre,  they  have  seldom 
flone  bevond  the  simple  iambic,  which 
mey  exchanged,  mostiy  in  those  feet  of  the 
verse  upon  which  there  is  no  stress,  fi>r 
the  trocnee,  pyrrhichius  ^nd  Gpondee ;  so 
that  if  their  verses  (usually  or  ten  sylls- 
1)les)  only  had  the  ceesura  and  the  final 
syllable  sufficiendy  accented,  they  cared 
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little  about  the  measure  of  theotlMr  ayUa^ 
bles.  But  they  were  veiy  food  of  eom- 
plicated  rbymea.  We  find  in  their  iftas- 
zae  not  only  the  aome  rh]wie  repealed 
tbiough  a  long  series  of  veneS)  or  ibe 
same  rliymed  word  returning  at  the  end 
of  every  other  verse,  but  variously  inter- 
twined rhymes,  in  terzinas  and  otber  me- 
tres, distmctly  point  out  the  pattern  of 
Petrarca*s  canzone  and  sonnetSk  A»  a 
specimen  of  the  Proven^  Romance  idi- 
om, and  of  their  metres,  we  jri ve  the  ibllow^ 
ing  stanza  of  a  sirvente  of  WiUiass  de  8t.. 
Gregory,  with  its  translation,  tali»n  fiom 
Rosooe's  translation  of  g^mondi : — 

Be  m  pUaf  h  doux  tempt  de  poAcar 
Qfufaifuelhas  ejlorat  venir; 

E  fiatf  mi  quaiU  aux  la  vaudor 
iMs  autelt  quefim  retmUir 
Lor  ehan  per  lo  Itatattge , 

Eplai  me  ftum  vetft¥t0h  pr^, 

Temiat  e  pavatlat/trmaU : 
E  plat  m*en  mon'coratge 

Qfum  vey  per  campoaihat  rengatz 

CataaUien  ab  cavaU  gjmttfx. 

Tbe  beautiiiil  spring:  delighu  me  well^ 

When  flowers  aid  leayes  a«e  growing: 
And  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  twdl 
Of  the  birds'  sweet  ehoras  flowing 
In  the  echoing  wood ; 
Am)  I  love  to  see,  all  scattered  around , 
Pavilions  and  tents  on  the  martial  ground ; 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  sood 
To  see,  on  the  level  plains  beyond, 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  eapanaooed. 

What  we  have  left  of  tbe  poetiy  of  tbe 
IVoubadouni  are  songs  of  comentioB 
(tenaeiiifi8\  satires,  martuil  and  other  seri- 
ous songs  (svTenie9)f  and  numerous  small 
3(dk4ntzof ),  war-sonss,  son|p»  of  pas- 
life  and  love  (sohw,  Imt^  pakevr 
reOes),  morning  songs  and  serenades  (mi- 
hadt9  and  $emutdU\,  reirownures  and  re- 
iomtet,  the  latter  diaiinguisbed  by  artifi- 
cial biirdens.  The  poetry  of  die  Trouba- 
dours, aa  in  the  eourse  of  times  it  became 
move  common,  was  degrsded,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  mere  ballad  singing,  and  was 
ezpoaed  to  much  mockery,  of  which  the 
nobler  nngers  often  bitteriy  complain.  It 
flourished  most  at  tbe  court  of  Arles^ 
especially  under  the  cotm^  of  Provence, 
in  the  tw^fth  century.  The  biograpbief 
.of  the  Troubadours  fiuniah  us  with  ^ 
greater  variety  of  matter  thiui  dieir  poetiy, 
whidi,  through  all  its  periods,  tiUQs  con- 
tiimaUy  upon  the  stune  suUects.  The 
woriu  of  Nostradamus  and  Cre9cimb^ 
are  weU  worthy  of  being  read,  and  widi 
them  die  critical  ejctraets  of  MiUot,  fiiom 
the  ooHec^n  of  St  Palaye.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Troubiidour^  were  tha 
fbBowing:'  in  tbe  van  of  tbe  royal  ana 
princely  singers  is  William  IX,  count  of 


FoUott  and  dnkeof  Aquitupe,  equalbib- 
inou&  aa  a  poet  and  a  warrior  |bofii  1071). 
He  was  followed  Iw  the  foreign  priaces. 
and  lords,  who  ^uudfy  saw  the  exotic 
plant  of  gallant  poetry  tmnsplanted  to 
tbeic  couftt— the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
bamasi,.  Ro^  of  Naples,  Richard  Cknur 
de-  lioB^  With  his  fiunous  minstrel  Blon- 
d#l,  vdio  oompoaed,  also.  Proven^ 
veiae%  and  who,  aooordinff  to  tradition, 
diaeowed  the  prison  of  his  ling  by  means 
of  hip  haip;  the  kings  Alfonso  and  Peter 
of  AiMgon,  and  a  vast  number  of  princes 
and  counts  in  S|M|iD,  France  ana  Italy. 
Tbe  most  venowsed  of  the  rest  of  more 
than  two  hundred  Troubadoun,  whoee 
■awpes  and  poems  hsFO  been  preserved, 
aie  SordeHo  of  Mantua,  edebcated  for  his 
ohivabmia  exufeita  and  the  praiaes  of 
Haute;  Peynw,  the  happy  as  well  aaun- 
ftrtunato  servant  of  the  sister  of  the  dau- 
nbia  of  Auveigae,  wife  of  the  baron  of 
jferocBur;  Berttand  de  Bom,  who  is  con- 
neetcd  wkh  the  semantic  adventures  of 
lUebard  Cesurde  Lion ;  Aniidd  de  Mara- 
vi^Ha,  who  was  devoted  to  the  noble  lady 
He  Bieaiers,  an  eminent  Troubadour  and 
nfkbant  knight,  whose  motto  was  **  A  IHeu 
mum  date,  ma  vie  au  mi,  man  eaur  our 
Anncs,  Monnmir  pour  mM* — See  Diez, 
jDie  /^MSM  der  3Voic&adaiir>  ruuh  gtAntek- 
hm  tmd  kands^fifUiehoi  WeHUn  dot- 
fgfUat  (Zwiekau,  IS^— Poatry  of  the 
%N>ubadoi»B  according  to  printed  Works 
and  If anuseripts);  Sismondi's  Idtaraiwr^ 
0/  As  Souih  ^  SwFwt  (1st  voU  The 
chief  work  on  this  suDJect  is  by  J&ayaou- 
ard,  Clkotff  des  Pe^fmef  onMiokt  det  !2^^ 
hadmn  (Pttria,  ldl8— 21^  and  containa  a 
gNtmmar  of  the  ancientRomance  language 
and  its  history,  besides  biograpbicu  no- 
tices of  850  Troubadoun. 

Taoeen,  in  marine  language ;  the  inter- 
val between  two  waves. 

Trout.  Many  of  the  qiecies  of  safaw, 
which  pass  their  lives  altogether  in  freah 
water,  never  vinting  tbe  ocean,  have  re- 
ceived thiB  i^peUation ;  it  is  not,  however 
always  thus  strictly  applied,  and,  besidea, 
is  often  improper^  dven  to  fish  of  entire- 
ly different  baUts  and  oonfoimation.  TVout 
are  found  otdy  in  tbe  clearest  streama,  and 
are  particulariv  fond  of  mountain  totrenta 
and  alpine  lakes,  lliey  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  <^  their  colors ;  are  very 
voracious,  and  have  always  been  the  fovor- 
ite  fish  of  tbe  ancler.  (For  an  account 
of  tbe  generic  c^aradsrs,  see  iSUaMNi*) 
The  common  trout  of  our  waters  (& 
fwidmalM  of  Mitchill)  is  found  in  aH  uie 
clear  streams  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  those,  at  leasi^  which  flow  jgMi  the 
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Atlantic.  It  18  a  beaiitiful  fish :  die  back 
18  mottled;  the  sides  dark-brown,  ivith 
yellow  spots,  which  have  a  scariet  dot  in 
the  centre.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
weight  of  four  and  a  half  pounds,  but  is 
usually  much  smaller.  It  is  much  in  re- 
quest ibr  the  table.  The  large  species  of 
trout  which  inhabit  the  larger  lakes  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  those  about 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  have  not 
yet  been  described  or  properly  distinpiish- 
ed,  that  we  are  aware  of;  indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  more  than  one  species  has 
been  confounded  under  the  common  trout 
A  gigantic  species  of  trout,  from  lake  Hu- 
ron, has  been  described  by  doctor  Mitchill. 
It  is  said  to  attain  the  weiffht  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  re- 
markably fat,  rich  and  savory.  The  spe- 
cific name  amethyHinus  was  applied  on 
account  of  the  purplish  tinge  and  hyaline 
tips  of  the  teeth.  We  add  some  observa- 
tions on  the  trout  as  an  object  of  pursuit 
to  the  American  angler.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  New  Enffland,  where  the  wa- 
ters and  soil,  being  of  a  more  alpine  char- 
acter, are  highhr  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
this  species  of  fish.  They  may  be  divided 
into  tiiree'  principal  classes,  namely,  pond 
trout,  river  trout  and  sea  trout  Of  tliese, 
however,  there  are  as  many  varieties  and 
shades  of  diffbrence  as  are  known  and 
described  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries;  but,  ror  all  the  purposes  of  the 
angler,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  enumerate  any 
others  than  those  above  mentioned.  Pond 
or  lake  trout  vary  in  shape  and  color. 
Their  size  is  generalljr  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  water  in  which  thev  are 
taken.  In  Moose  Head  lake,  in  Maine, 
they  attain  the  enormous  weight  of  forty 
or  fifty  pounds,  and,  in  the  lakes  of  other 
states,  are  found  of  the  average  size  of 
salmon.  This  large  description  of  trout 
are  seldom  taken,  except  through  the  ice 
in  winter,  and  consequently  afibrd  but 
little  sport  to  the  lover  of  angling.  In  the 
Winipisseogee  lake,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  Sebago  lake,  in  Maine,  the  average 
size  of  the  fish  is  about  that  of  the  target 
mackerel,  which  it  also  resembles  in 
shape.  The  spots  upon  these  and  other 
lake  trout  are  seldom  red,  but  dark  and 
indistinct,  according  to  their  size.  The 
last  mentioned  lake  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which  tlie  fish  are  taken  by  the  usual 
method  of  anglinff,  for  which  they 
are  more  esteemea,  as  afifbrding  good 
sport,  than  fur  their  flavor;  and  the  com- 
mon impression  is,  that  these  fish  sprung 
from  salmon,  but  that,  having  been  pre- 
vented, by  obstructions  in  the  river,  m>m 


entering  the  sea,  they  have  become,  by 
confinement,  degenerated  in  size  and 
cjuality,  retaining  only  the  color  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  interior  lakes  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  the 
trout  grows  to  a  vast  size;  but  these 
lake  trout,  being  coarse  fish,  and  taken 
without  skill,  in  the  winter  only,  are  held 
in  no  estimation  by  the  scientific  angler. 
River  or  brook  trout  are  common  in 
the  New  England  states ;  but,  much  4o 
the  annoyance  of  the  anjj^ler,  they  percep- 
tibly dimmish  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  mills  and  manufiictories  upon  the  vari- 
ous streams.  The  size  of  this  class  of 
trout,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  and  spots, 
are  much  alike  in  all,  excepting  that  some 
are  of  a  mme  silvery  hue  than  others;  and 
the  color  of  the  flosh  varies,  perhaps,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent fi)od,  being  sometimes  perfectly 
white,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  tmge,  but 
generally  pink.  There  are  also  trout  in 
various  small  ponds,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  those  taken  fix>m  the  latter  being 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  brook  or  river 
trout  Tnis  is  to  be  understood  of  ponds  in 
the  interior,  as  there  are  many  artificial 
ponds,  ffltuated  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
head  of  inlets  firom  the  sea  and  tide-water, 
where  the  fish  are  veiy  littie  inferior  in 
nze  and  quality  to  those  which  are  teken 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Of  the 
three  classes  of  trout  referred  to,  there  is 
none  so  much  esteemed  as  the  sea  trout, 
which  may  be  called  migratory,  in  dis- 
tinction fix>m  those  which  nave  no  access 
to  the  salt  water.  In  the  eariy  spring 
months,  they  are  taken  in  great  abunoance 
in  the  various  salt  rivers,  creeks  and  tide- 
waters upon  the  shores  of  New  England 
and  Long  Island,  but  more  particukiffly  in 
the  waters  of  cape  Cod,  wnere  the  cele- 
brated Waquoit  bay,  with  other  neighbor- 
ing waters,  has  long  been  the  favonte  re- 
sort ofthe  scientific  fisherman.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  these  fish  repair  to  fresh 
water,  at  which  time,  as  well  as  eariier, 
they  aflbrd  great  diversion  to  the  angler,  by 
whom  they  are  highly  prized,  not  merely 
for  their  superionty  of  form,  'color  and 
delicious  flavor,  but  for  the  voracity  with 
which  they  seize  the  bait  or  the  artificial 
fly,  and  their  activity  upon  the  hook.  In  the 
U.  States,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  this 
fish  is  the  greatobject  ofthe  angler's  ait,  the 
perfection  of  which  is  the  use  of  the  ar^- 
cial  fly.  This  seductive  sport  has  received 
new  attractions  from  the  amusing  work 
of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  called  Salmoma. 
Trover  ;  an  action  against  a  man  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  another, 
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and  refuseB  to  deliver  them  to  the  owner, 
or  lells  or  converts  them  to  hie  own  use, 
without  the  oonoent  of  the  owner.  It  was 
onginallT  confined  to  cases  in  which  one 
man  had  actually  found  the  goods  of  an- 
other, and  refused  to  deliver  them  on  de- 
n»nd,  but  converted  them  to  his  own 
use ;  hence  the  names  of  tnner  and  con- 
venien, 

Taor.    (See  Troad.) 

.Trot,  City  or ;  caratal  of  Rensselaer 
county,  New  York,  164  miles  north  of  the 
•city  of  New  York ;  lat  42»  44'  N. ;  popu- 
lation m  1801,  1500;  in  1830,  11,584; 
houses,  1667.  There  are  nine  places  of 
public  worship,  three  banks,  with  a  ca|>i- 
tal  of  $1,018,000;  two  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  a  savings  bank ;  a  ceurt-house, 
of  Singaing  marble,  coun^  jail,  of  brick, 
female  seminary,  Lancasterian  school,  an 
in&nt  school,  and  the  Rensselaer  school, 
a  veiy  respectable  institution,  intended 
(Miticularly  to  teach  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  knowledge ;  taxable  property  in 
1831,  $3,857,79a  Larse  quantities  of 
lumber,  flour,  grain,  bee^  now,  wool,  &C., 
besides  manu&ctured  soods,  are  shipped 
to  the  river  towns,  and  New  York,  New 
Jaisey  and  Boslon,  in  aighQr  vessels,  Ave- 
raging more  than  75  tons:  ten  transpoit 
boats,  averaging  350  tons,  and  towed  by 
steamers,  also  ply  between  Trovand  New 
York.  It  is  common  to  see  boats  from 
lake  Erie  enter  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  and 
spread  sails  on  span  which  they  have 
brought  on  deck.  There  are  now  (1831) 
two  daily  lines  of  western  boats,  sixty- 
eight  in  number ;  also  two  daily  lines  of 
northern  boats,  forty-three  in  number. 
The  united  Champlain  and  Hudson  ca- 
nals enter  the  Hudson  at  Troy ;  tolls  re- 
ceived in  1831  at  the  collector's  office, 
tl69,456.  Two  large  steam-boats  run 
daily  between  Troy  and  New  York,  and 
two  or  three  steam-boats  between  Troy 
and  Albany.  The  manufactories  include 
ei^t  min  mills,  grinding  500,000  to 
6w,000  bushels  annuallv,  three  mills  for 
grinding  gypsum,  two  large  rolling  and 
slittiiig  mills,  using  (1832)  3000  tons  of  for- 
eign iron,  connected  with  two  nail  facto- 
ries and  one  spike  factory,  which  will 
make,  in  1832,  it  is  supposed,  about  1300 


engine  factories,  an  extensive  bell-foun- 
dery,  where  27,000  bells  were  cast  in  one 
year;  two  shops  for  carriage  building, 
which  have  sold,  within  a  year,  about  120 
post  coaches,  besides  a  large  number  of 
other  carriages ;  also  four  potteries,  which 
make  wares  to  the  amount  of  $^,000 


annually ;  two  cotloo  ftctories,  a  woolle& 
factory,  a  rope-walk,  two  buhr  mill-atoDe 
factories,  a  paper-mil],a  paper-hangingftc- 
tory,  four  tanneries,  a  morocco  factoiy,  &e. 
&c  About35,000bbls.ofbeer,d5,000rQl]s 
of  paper,  700,000  lbs.  of  tallow  and  aoap^ 
100,000  pair  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  hats 
to  a  large  amount,  500,000  bricks,  $30,000 
worth  of  brashes,  and  more  than  100^000 
casks,  are  annually  made,  and  not  leas 
than  200  tons  of  staves  annually  sold. 

Truce  of  God,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  Trweu  Dei  (Treuge^  or 
TVtwa,  from  the  German  word  TVbm, 
fiulMul),  was,  in  the  period  lust  mentkm- 
ed,  a  Imiitation  of  the  right  of  psivate 
vrarftre  introduced  by  the  chmrch,  in  or- 
der to  mitigate  an  evil  which  it  vras  unable 
to  eradicate.  This  trace  of  God  provided 
that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least  on  the 
holydays,  firom  Thursday  evening  to  Sun- 
day evening  in  each  week;  aim  diuiug^ 
the  whole  season  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  on  the  <<  octaves  of  the  great  festivals." 
(See  FettivaL)  This  salutary  regulation 
-was  first  introduced  m  1077,  ^i  Aquitaine, 
where  a  bishop  professed  to  have  received 
the  command  or  God  for  its  institution ; 
tjhen  in  Franoe  and  Burgundy.  *  In  1098, 
the  diet  at  Soleure.  deliberated  respec^dng 
the  establishment  of  it  in  Germany.  Un- 
der William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  and,  in  1071«  into 
the  Netherlands.  In  French,  it  was  call- 
ed TVeve  de  Dim,  The  clergy  were  very 
anxious  that  it  should  be  genen;l!y  ac- 
knowled^.  At  many  councils,  it  was  a 
chief  suj^ect  of  discussion ;  for  instance, 
at  the  coun<iiIs  of  Narbonncjl054),  Troyes 
(1093),  Clermont  (1095),  Rouen  (1096), 
Nordhausen  (1105),  Rheims  (1136),  St 
John  of  the  Lateran  (1139  and  1179),  and 
Moutpellier  (1195),  it  was  enjoined  by 
special  decrees.  At  a  later  period,  the 
truce  of  God  was  sometimes  extended  to 
Thu^ay.  Whoever  engaged  in  private 
war&re  on  these  days,  was  excommuni- 
cated. This  was  a\\  which  the  cleray 
could  effect  in  that  barbarous  age.  The 
trace  of  God  was  also  extended  to  certain 
places,  as  churches,  convents,  hospitals, 
church-yards,  &c,  and  certain  |)er8ons,as 
clergymen,  peasants  in  the  fields,  and,  in 
general,  ail  defenceless  persons.  At  the 
council  at  Clermont  (1095),  it  was  made 
to  include  particularly  all  crasadcrs. 
Thus  the  clergy  effected  what  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  secular  au- 
thority, because  they  wisely  demanded  no 
more  than  they  could  expect  to  obtain, 
and  because  religion  was  much  the 
strongest  power  which  could  be  brought 
to  act  on  the  turibulent  warriors  of  thoes 
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It  mftv  be  earily  imagiiied,  how- 
mWf  that  the  Umits  preseribM  were  not 
very  nicely  obsenred ;  and  we  find  con- 
«ant  complaints  of  their  violation  in  the 
records  of  the  counciJa  and  the  chroni- 
cles of  convents. 

TauFFALDiifo.    (See  Mtuks.) 

Truffle  (tuber);  a  senus  of  mtuih- 
looms  (Jungi)j  remarkable  for  their  form, 
and  for  growiDg  entirely  under  ground, 
at  the  disttmce  of  a  few  inches  from  the 
sur&oe.  Unlike  the  lyeoperdon,  or  puff- 
ball,  they  are  not  resolvea  into  a  powder 
at  maturity,  but  their  substance  TOComes 
gelatinous.  Only  few  species  are  known, 
which  are  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Some  of  them  have  the  rind 
rouj^,  widi  small  tubercles ;  others  have  it 
entuely  smooth.  They  attain  the  diame- 
ter of  two  or  three  inches. — The  common 
truffle  (7*.  etbarium\  so  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  cookeiy,  is  said  to  inhabit  all  the 
warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  but  we  are  in  need  of  fur- 
ther evidence  to  establish  the  fiict  of  its 
existence  on  this  continent  In  certain 
districts,  it  is  astonishingly  abundant,  as 
in  Piedmont,  and  at  Peri^rd,  in  France, 
whi<^  latter  place  has,  m  consequence, 
acquired  celebrity  for  producing  it  They 
abound  most  in  lignt  and  div  soils, 
eqMscially  in  oak  and  chestnut  rorests; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  them 
any  where,  were  it  not  that  boss  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them,  and  lead  to  their 
discoveiy  by  rooting  in  the  ground.  Dogs 
are  sometimes  taught  to  find  this  fungus 
by  the  scent,  and  to  scratch  it  up  out  of  the 
ground.  The  season  for  collecting  con- 
tinues fix)m  October  to  Januaiy.  The 
truffle  is  usually  about  as  large  as  an  egf ; 
ia  entirely  destitute  of  roots;  the  Am 
blackish  or  gray,  studded  with  small  py- 
ramidal warts ;  the  flesh  white,  gray  or 
blackish,  varied  with  black  or  brown 
veins.  They  are  prepared  for  the  table 
in  various  manners,  mit  should  be  eaten 
unth  moderation,  as  they  are  difficult  of 
cfigestion.  They  may  be  kept  in  ice,  or 
covered  with  lara :  in  some  countries,  they 
are  dried.  They  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Sf^eral 
varieties  are  distinguished,  and,  besides, 
some  of  the  other  species  are  much 
esteemed  for  culinary  purposes. 

TauLLAN  CouifciL.  (See  Constaniiruh' 
ftejKUnmeOiof.) 

TauMBU!.!.,  John,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can poet  and  patriot,  was  bom  April  34, 
1750^  in  the  place  now  called  Watertown, 
Goanecticut  His  con8titutk>n  was  deli- 
st and  his  %ducatkai  was  conducted  by 


his  father,  a  clergyman  of  good  classical 
attainments,  and  nis  mother,  a  ladv  of  su- 
perior refinement,  until  1763,  when  he 
entered  Yale  collejge.  In  1771,  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  In 
1773,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Con- 
necticut, but  removed  to  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  office  of  John 
Adams.  At  that  time,  the  members  of 
the  bar  in  that  city  were  distinsuished  for 
the  zeal  with  which  they  vinmcated  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  With  Otis  and 
his  compeers,  Trumbull,  though  much 
younser,  warmly  sympathized  and  coop- 
erated. In  1775,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  McFingal,  a  political  satire, 
which  he  had  composed  at  the  request  of 
the  membera  of  the  American  congress. 
This  poem  passed  through  thirty  editions, 
and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  American 
cause.  For  many  years,  Mr.  TrumbuU 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  and,  in  1801,  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court  He  receiv- 
ed the  additional  appointment  of  judce 
of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  which  ne 
held  until  the  new  organization  of  the  ju- 
diciary under  the  constitution  of  1818. 
In  18(25,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit, the  capital  of  Michigan  territory, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  whidi 
occurred  May  12,  1831,  firom  gradual 
decay. 

Trumpet;  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
wind  instruments,  and  connsting  of  a 
folded  tube,  generally  made  of  brassy  and 
sometimes  of  silver.  The  ancienis  had 
various  instruments  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
as  the  tuba,  comu,  &c  Moses,  as  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  made  two  of  silver, 
to  be  used  bv  the  priests ;  and  Solomon, 
Josephus  telb  us,  made  two  hundred  like 
those  of  Moses,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  modem  trumpet  has  a  mouth- 
piece nearly  an  inch  across.  The  pieces 
which  conduct  the  wind  are  called  the 
bran<^  ;  the  parts  in  which  it  is  bent,  the 
wtenees;  the  canal  between  the  second 
Dend  and  the  extremity,  the  |Mit»/tbn;  the 
rings  where  the  branches  take  asunder,  or 
are  soldered  together,  the  knotSy  which  are 
^Ye  in  number,  and  serve  to  cover  the 
joints.  This  powerfol  and  noble  instru- 
ment, like  the  noni,  only  has  certain  notes 
within  its  compass.  The  trun^[)et  pro- 
duces, naturally  and  eanly,  G  above  the 
bas»-c1iff  note,  or  fiddle  6,  C  on  the  first 
leger  line  below  m  die  treble,  £  on  the 
first  line  of  the  stave,  G  on  the  second 
line,  C  on  the  third  npiu^and  all  thesuc^ 
oeeding  notes  up  to  C  in  ak,includiiu;the 
sharp  of  F,  the  fourth  of  the  key.    Bob 
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performers  can  «]flo  produee  B  flat  (the 
tftiinl  above  the  treble-cliff  note^ ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  newly-invented  alide,  many 
other  notesy  which  the  common  trumpet 
cannot  somid,  are  now  produced.  The 
trumpet,  from  its  exciting  effect,  is  well 
fittedTfor  military  music ;  and  a  band  of 
twenty  or  thirty  trumpets  has  a  peculiarly 
spirit-stirring  sound.  It  is  used  for  giving 
signals,  and  also  accompanies  fla^  of 
truce,  heralds,  &c.  Witli  the  ancients, 
the  voXnty^  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to 
our  trumpet  Weidin^r,  in  Vienna,  has 
invented  a  trumpet  with  ke^:  but  the 
instrument,  in  this  way,  loses  m  beauty  of 
tone  what  it  aims  in  conipass. 

TVumprf,  Hearing.     (See  Ear  Trmti- 

Tnsmpet,  Speaking,  is  a  tube  of  con- 
siderable length,  viz.  from  six  feet  to 
twelve,  and  even  more,  used  for  speaking 
with,  to  make  the  voice  heard  to  a  ^^t- 
er  dffitance.  In  a  trumpet  of  this  Kind, 
the  sound  in  one  direction  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  the  reflection  from  the 
sides. 

Trumpeter  (paophia) ;  a  South  Amer- 
ican bird,  about  as  lai^  as  a  domestic 
ibwl,  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  waders, 
of  which  it  has  the  long  neck  and  legs ; 
but  it  possesses  many  characten  in  com- 
mon with  gEdlinaceous  birds.  The  feath- 
ers of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  have  the  most  brilliant  reflections 
of  green,  gold,  blue  and  violet:  the  other 
parts  of  me  body  are  black,  except  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  lesser  coverts^ 
which  are  reddish,  and  the  greater  cov- 
erts of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  ash- 
colored.  In  the  wild  state,  this  bird  is 
found  only  in  the  mountainous  and  woodv 
districts  of  the  hottest  parts  of  Soum 
America,  where  it  lives  on  fruits.  It  runs 
swifUy,  sometimes  walks  with  a  slow 
pace,  or  leaps.  Its  vrings  and  tail  are 
very  short,  and  its  flight  clumsy.  The 
name  has  been  applied  on  account  of  the 
note  which  it  utters.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  shows  as  much  attachment  and  fidel- 
ity to  its  master  as  a  dog. .  It  obeys  his 
voice,  caresses  and  follows  him,  and  rec- 
ognises him  afler  a  k>ng  absence.  It 
drives  away  all  strange  animals,  and 
fears  neither  cat  nor  dog.  Those  which 
live  in  the  streets  of  Cayenne  vrill  often 
attach  themselves  to  a  stranger,  and  fel- 
low him  wherever  he  goes.  In  short, 
these  birds  are  superior  to  all  others 
in  intelligence  and  social  disposition; 
and  it  would  be  desurable  to  naturalize 
them  in  our  climate — an  experiment 
which  has  never  been  feirly  tried,  that  we 


o£  It  is  said  that  flocks  of 
sheep  are  confided  to  their  charge,  and 
that  they  constantly  bring  them  home 
every  evening:  it  is  certain  that  the  care 
of  poultry  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
them. 

Trumfet-Flo  wxr  (hignonia).  The  B. 
zadkans  is  a  well-known  ornamental  vine, 
a  native  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,  and  frequently  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. The  flowers  are  veir  large,  scar- 
let, and  the  corolla  tubular,  three  times  as 
looff  as  the  calyx.  The  leaves  are  pinnate ; 
the  leaflets  ovate  and  dentate.  The  stem 
climbs  by  means  of  radicles,  which  it 
throws  out  at  intervals.  Among  the  vege- 
table productions  of  our  climate,  we  hard- 
Iv  know  an  object  more  imposing  than 
this  plant  when  in  full  flower.  B,  capre^ 
aUda  is  more  strictly  a  southern  miecies^ 
but  succeeds  very  well  in  the  Middle 
States:  the  leaves  are  widely  di^rent: 
die  flowers  are  similar,  though  much 
smaller. 

Truss,  in  surgery ;  a  bandage  or  ap- 
paratus employed  in  ruptures  (see  Her- 
nia),  to  keep  up  the  reduced  parts,  and 
hinder  a  fi^esh  orotrusion.  It  is  essential 
to  the  health  of^a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  A  truss  ougnt  so  to  compress 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  ring, 
or  external  opening  of  the  {lernia,  that  a 
protrusion  or  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  completely  prevented. 
It  should  make  an  equal  pressure  on  the 
parts  without  causing  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  and  be  so  secured  as  not  ea» 
sily  to  slip  out  of  its  right  positioiL  £v- 
eiy  truss  consists  of  a  pad,  fer  compress- 
ing the  aperture  through  which  the  her- 
nia protrudes,  and  of  another  piece  which 
surrounds  the  abdomen :  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  a  thigh-strap  and  a  scap- 
ulary,  which  passes  over  tne  shoulder. 
The  various  kinds  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  described  here. 

Truxton,  Thomas,  a  captain  in  the 
navy  of  the  U.  Slates,  was  bom  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Feb. 
17, 1755.  At  the  age  of  twelve  veara,  he 
went  to  sea.  He  was  impressed,  during 
his  apprenticeship,  on  board  the  Prudent, 
an  English  six^-rour,  but  was  subsequent- 
ly released.  In  the  earlv  part  of  1775^ 
while  in  command  of  a  ship,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  biinginff  considerable  quantities 
of  powder  into  tne  united  colonies,  but 
was  subsequently,  in  the  same  ^ear,  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  St  Christof^ier'B. 
Having  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in 
Phyadelphia,  he  entered,  as  lieutenant, 
on  board  the  Congress,  oAe  of  tiie  two 
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Unt  priTate  armed  ships  fitted  oot  in  the 
eolomea.    Thn  ship  sailed  in  company 
tdth  the  Chance,  m  the  winter  of  l77& 
and  captured  seTeral  yaluable  ships  on 
the  HftTsna.  one  of  which  he  took  the 
command  o^  and  arrired  in  her  at  Bed- 
find,  Massachusetts.    In  June,  1777,  in 
a  vessel  caUed  the  Independence,  and  fitted 
out  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears,  esqufav, 
he  sailed  fi>rthe  Azores,  and  made  manr 
prizes.  He  now  chanced  his  ship,  and  sail- 
od  m  the  Mars,  of  upwards  of  twenty 
gnns.  In  this  cniise  off  the  Bridsh  chan- 
nel, he  sent  his  prizes  into  Quiberon  bay, 
which  induced  lord  Stoimont  to  make  a 
ramonstrance  to  the  French  court.    Dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  he  was  constandy  en- 
(p^ed  either  in  fitUng  out  or  command* 
mg  ships   of  war  from   Philadel^ia. 
Wniie  canying  to  France  Thomas  JBar- 
day,  esquire,  our  consul-general  to  that 
eountiT,  m  the  ship  St  James,  of  twen^ 
gnns,  ne  had  a  very  close  enngement 
with  a  British  private  ship  of  tnirnr-two 
gnns^  which  he  obliged  to  sheer  off.    In 
dl  his  engagements  with  die  British,  he 
was  victorious.     From  the   peace   of 
17B3  until  1794^  he  was  veiy  actively  en- 
gajSed  in  commercial  pursuits.    President 
Washington,  during  ike  war  with  France. 
appointM  him  one  of  the  six  captains  of 
the  American  navy;  and,  after  building 
the  friffate  Constellation,  he  sailed,  at  the 
head  ofa  squadron,  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  eariy  part  of  1799.  Feb.  9  of  that  vear, 
be  captured,  after  an  engacement  of  one 
komrand  a  quarter,  the  French  firigate 
L1nsnrgent8,offiify-ibnrgunsL  This  was 
the  first  opportunity  ofllerMl  to  an  Ameri- 
can fiigate  of  engaging  an  enemv  of  su- 
perior finrce.    In  a  short  time,  the  Con- 
stellation was  again  at  sea,  and  soon  en- 
eoontered,  Feb.  1, 1800,  the  French  fiig- 
ale  La  Vengeance,  of  fifty-four  guns.  An 
action  ensued,  which  lasted  fiom  eight  in 
the  moniing  until  one,  when  the  enemy 
was  complMly  silenced.   A  squall  now 
ensued,  which  enabled  the  French  ship 
lo'efibct  her  escape,  and  to  anive  in  Cu- 
nifoa,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  hav- 
ing lost  160  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
Cwigress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  the  oom- 
uodore,  for  the  gallantry  displayed  in 
this  action.    This  was  the  bst  cruise  of 
ca|»bun  Truxtoo.  Having,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jerorson,  been  ap- 
pofaited  to  the  command  of  die  ezpeoi- 
don  against  Tripoli,  he  was  denied  the 
asBJatamw  of  a  capttdn  to  command  his 
flag  Mp  (a  custom  which  had  alwavs 
pmvailedl  and  therefore   declined   the 
command  of  the  espedkion,  which  wia 

vol-  XIL 


construed,  by  the  preddent,  into  a  resig- 
nation of  his  rank  in  the  service ;  and  he 
vras  therefisre  dismissed.  Commodore 
IVuxton  retired  to  the  country,  where  he 
cmitinued  to  reside  until  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1816^  elected  him  then* 
high  sherifi^  He  remained  in  that  ofilce 
till  1819,  and  died  May  5, 1823,  m  h»  alz- 
tj  seventh  year. 

Tuting;  the  situation  in  which  a  ship 
lies  neariy  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the 
SBtt  in  a  tempest ;  orit  is  the  act  of  lying 
to  In  a  stonn,  which  may  be  performea 
under  any  of  the  courses  reeved,  if  re- 
quisite, or  even  under  bare  poles,  the 
helm  being  lashed  a-lee.    (See  ^S^p.) 

Tschaik  (Turkish  for  dk»j  is  used  in 
Hungary  to  signify  a  sort  of  iicht  gdley, 
used  on  the  Danube,  and  provided  with 
sail  and  rudder.  The  tsdunk  carries  fiom 
two  to  twelve  cannon,  and  firom  ten  to 
one  hundred  men.  The  men  who  serve 
on  board  are  called  ttchtdkuU^  or  ponUm- 
ten.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  military 
fit>ntier  of  Hungary,  tying  between  tlie 
Thdas  and  Danube,  and  hold  their  land 
by  rendering  servioe  in  manning  flotillas 
on  the  Danube,  and  acting  as  pontoneers 
on  the  rivers  in  Hungary.  Their  arms 
are  muskets,  musketoons,  sabres  and 
lances.    (See  MKiary  fhniienA 

TscHiKNHAUSiif,  Ehrenfiied  Walter 
von;  an  ingenious  mathematician, bom 
m  Losatia,  April  10,  1651.  He  studied 
some  time  at  the  UDiversiQr  of  Leyden, 
and,  in  1672,  entered  the  Dutch  army,  in 
which  he  served  some  time  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  then  travelled  into  most  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  On  his 
return,  bein|^  desirous  toperiiMst  the  sci- 
ence of  optics^  he  establiaied  three  glass- 
houses in  Saxony,  and  showed  how  por- 
cehiin  mig^t  be  made  from  a  particular 
kind  of  earth,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
Dresden  porcelain  manufitctory.  He 
likewise  directed  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, and  discovered  a  particular  kind 
of  curves,  endowed  with  very  remarkable 
properties,  an  account  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  academv  of  sciences  of 
Paris,  in  1683,  which  body  elected  him  a 
member.  About  the  year  1687,  he  con- 
structed an  eztraordinaiy  burning  minor 
(see  Burning  JlfirrvrJ,  rad,  soon  lAer,  a 
glass  lens,  tluee  foetm  diameter,  and  con- 
vex on  both  sides,  which  had  a  focus 
of  twelva  foet,  and  wel|;faed  160  paan^ 
Its  efi^ts  ware  aslonishmg.  (8ee\Bumd^ 
GVaat.)  The  only  work  which  he  pub- 
lished separately  was  Us  Ih  Mfd^tmd 
^fatffff  iel  Cbf}Mriv(priBl«dat  Aai|sterdam, 
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in  1687) ;  but  he  was  the  author  of  seve- 
nl  papers  onbunuug  glaases,  and  on  his 
discoveries  in  regard  to  curves,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 


TsDiakXEKSyOr  TsALAKBBs  (somotimes 
also  written  TVoIqgir) ;  the  proper  name 
of  the  Indian  tribe  whom  we  commonly 
tenn  C%erokee$.  Their  territory  origi- 
nally comprised  more  than  half  of  w&t 
is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  south- 
em  part  of  Kentucky,  the  south-west 
ccMiier  of  Viiginia,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  two  Carolinas,  a  large  part  of 
Georgia^d  the  northern  part  of  Alaba^ 
ma.  This  tract  probably  contained 
more  than  35,000,000  acres.  Between 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and 
the  year  1820,  the  Cherokees  sold  to  the 
U.  States,  at  different  times,-  more  than 
three  quarters  of  their  possessions,  and 
now  retain  less  than  8,000,000  acres,  of 
which  Georgia  claims  5,000,000  acres  as 
fidline  within  that  state,  and  Alabama  ncar- 
Iv  1,000,000  of  the  residue.  The  remain- 
der, if  a  division  takes  place,  will  go  to 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Their 
population  is  increasing.  In  eighteen 
years,  endmg  in  1825,  their  numbers,  in- 
cluding those  who  emigrated  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, had  increased  more  than  7000,  or 
sucty  per  cent,  which  varies  little  from  the 
common  rate  of  increase  among  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  number  of  native  Cherokees  of  pure 
and  mixed  blood,  east  of  the  Missisedppi, 
was  at  that  time  13,563,  and  147  white 
men  and  73  white  women  had  intermar- 
ried with  them,  and  resided  among  them. 
The  number  of  African  slaves  was  1277. 
The  population  is  now  j;i832)  15,060,  of 
whom  over  1200  are  African  slaves.  Ag- 
riculture and  many  of  the  arts  of  civu- 
ized  life  have  been  introduced  among 
them,  and  their  progress  in  civilization 
has  been  very  considerable.  In  1825, 
they  possessed  79,842  domestic  anunals 
(horses,  catde,  swine  and  sheep),  762 
lodms,  2486  spinning-wheels,  172  wagons, 
2943  {doughs,  ten  saw-mills,  thirty-one 
grist-mills,  sixty-two  blacksmiths'  shops, 
eight  cotton  gins,  eighteen  schools,  ^e 
turnpike  roads,  eighteen  ferries,  and  twen- 
ty public  roads,  being  &great  increase 
fubove  the  returns  of  1809L  A  well-or- 
ganized mrstem  of  government  has  been 
established.  The  executive  consists  of  a 
princi[)al  chief  and  assistant,  with  three 
executive  counsellors,  all  elected  by  the 
legislative  body.  The  legislature  consists 
of  two  bodies^  a  national  committee  and 


a  national  council,  the  former  contuning 
sixteen  members,  the  latter  twenty-fi>ur. 
The  members  are  choeen  Ibr  the  term  of 
two  years,  by  the  qualified  electors  in 
their  sevend  districts.  These  electors  in- 
clude all  free  mfde  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years^  except 
persons  of  Afiicayi  origin^  The  rules 
respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
lej^islature  in  general,  are  similar  to  Aoee 
of  the  several  states  in  the  Union.  Each 
of  the  two  bodies  has  a  negatiye  on  the 
other,  and  together  they  are  styled  the 
ffetterat  counm  of  the  Cherokee  natunu 
The  chief  and  his  assistant  hold  theur 
offices  for  four  years.  Hie  executive 
counsellors  are  chosen  annually.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
of  circuit  and  inferior  courts.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  offices 
for  four  years.  There  is  also  a  public 
treasury,  a  printing-office,  and  a  newspa- 
per, the  Cherokee  Phcenix,  commenced 
m  Februaiy,  1828,  and  edited  by  a  Cher- 
okee. This  newspaper  is  printed  partly 
in  the  Cherokee  character,  invented  by 
Guess.*  The  press  is  owned  and  directed 
by  the  Cherokee  government  They  have 
founts  of  types  in  the  Cherokee  character. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  a  collection  of 
hymns,  translated  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  print- 

*  The  inventor  and  the  invention  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Cherokee  Phoenix)— Mr.  Guess 
U,  in  B{>peBrance  and  habiu,  a  full  Cherokee, 
though  his  grandfather  on  his  father's  nde  was  a 
white  man.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  any  lan- 
guage but  the  Cherokee.  He  was  led  to  think 
on  the  subject  of  writing  the  Cherokee  language 
by  the  conversation  of  some  young  men,  who 
said  that  the  whites  could  put  a  talk  on  paper,  and 
send  it  to  any  distance,  and  it  would  be  under- 
stood. In  attemptinr  to  invent  a  Cherokee  char- 
acter, he  at  first  could  thinkof  no  way  but  that  of 
nyinf  each  word  a  particular  sign.  He  pursued 
this  plan  for  about  a*year.  and  made  several  thou- 
sand characters.  He  then  became  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  rifffat  mode,  and,  oAer  tr>'- 
ing  several  other  me&ods,  at  length  conceived 
the  idea  of  dividing  the  words  into  parts.  He 
now  soon  found  that  the  same  characters  would 
apptv  in  different  words,  so  that  their  number 
wQuid  be  comparatively  small.  After  putting 
down  and  learning  all  the  syllables  that  he  cooM 
think  of,  he  would  listen  to  speeches  and  the  con- 
versation of  straneers,  and  whenever  a  word  oc- 
curred which  had  a  part  or  syllable  m  it  which 
was  not  on  his  list,  he  would  bear  it  in  mind  till 
he  had  made  a  character  for  it.  In  this  way  he 
soon  discovered  all  the  syllables  in  the  language. 
In  forming  his  characters,  he  made  some  use  of 
the  English  letters,  as  he  found  them  in  a  spelling- 
book  in  his  possession.  After  commencing  upon 
the  last  mentioned  plan,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted bis  system  m  about  a  month,  having  re- 
duced ail  the  sounds  in  the  langua^  to  eighty-five 
characters.-«Mr.  Guess  was  considerably  adviaa- 
eed  in  life  when  he  made  this  inventioB. 
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ed  in  thu  character.  IntermarriaffeB 
have  in  man  v  instances  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Cherokees  and  the  whites  in 
the  neiehborhood,  and  many  of  the  half 
breeds  na^  large  plantations,  and  cairy 
on  aniculture  with  more  spirit  than  me 
full-Uooded  Cherokees.  There  are  very 
different  degrees  of  improvement  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  Some  tamilies 
have  risen  to  a  lerel  with  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  U.  States,  while  the  im- 
provement of  others  has  just  commenced. 
In  general,  those  of  mixed  blood  are  in 
advance  of  the  full-blooded  Indians.  Not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  prob- 
ably in  a  mater  or  less  aegrae  of  mixed 
bkwd.  The  dress  of  most  of  the  Chero- 
kees is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  'vi^ites  around  them*  A  great  part  of 
thebr  ck>thing  is  manutaetnred  by  them- 
selves, though  not  a  little  is  of  the  ftbrics 
of  New  England  and  foieign  countries 
— calico,  brMdcloths,  silk.  The  greater 
part  are  clothed  principally  in  cotton,  and 
many  families  raise  thehr  own  cotton,  out 
of  which  the  women  make  substantial 
cbth.  Cultivation  by  the  pk>ugh  is  al- 
most universaL  Most  nmilies  raise 
enough  to  supply  them  own  wants,  and 
many  have  considerable  quantities  of  com 
fornle.  Suffering  for  want  of  food  is 
said  to  be  as  rare  among  the  Cherokees 
as  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  workL 
None  of  them  depend,  in  any  considera- 
ble deffree,  on  game  for  a  supnoit.  The 
ChevoKees  live  chie%  in  viDagea,  and 
their  dweOin^  are  mostly  comfortable 
log  cabins,  with  chimneys,  and  generally 
flocwed.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  nar 
ti<ni  are  decent  buildings  of  two  stories, 
and  some  are  even  handsome  dwellings 
of  painted  wood  or  brick.  Polygamy  is 
beccnming  rare,  and  women  are  no  longer 
treated  as  servants,  but  are  allowed  theur 
proper  place.  Superstition  is  rapidly  d&- 
chmng,  and  the  anaient  traditions  are  &d- 
inff  frommemoiT,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  them.  Conjurinc,  however,  is  still 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent  In  re- 
gard to  intemperance,  the  Cherokees 
would  not  Bu^  by  a  compariscm  with 
i  the  white  population  around  them.  The 
I  laws  rifforoualy  exclude  intoxicating  li- 
I  quon  mm  all  public  assemblies,  and  oth- 
erwise restrict  their  use.  They  have 
amou^  them  temperance  societies  on  the 
principle  of  entire  abstinence.  The  civil 
offioem  enfinroe  the  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits,  and  fine  trans- 
gresBois.  In  regard  to  education,  the 
missionariee,  in  a  report  dated  Dec  99, 
1630  (see  ARaswnary  Herald  for  March, 


1831),  state  that  they  have  the  names  of 
300  Cherokee  men  and  youths  whom  they 
believe  to  have  attained  an  En^idi  edu- 
cation sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business.  This  number  does  not 
include  females,  and  many  men  and 
youths  who  can  barely  read  and  write. 
An  increasing  anxiety  amon^  the  people 
for  the  education  of  their  children  is  very 
apparent  The  missioDary  schools  con- 
tain about  500  children,  learning  Elnfflish. 
A  majority  of  the  persons  between  diild- 
hood  and  middle  age  can  read  their  own 
language,  in  Guess's  alphabet,  with  greater 
er  VsBB  fiicility.  In  regard  to  religion,  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  extemdly  em- 
braced Christiamty ;  and  there  is  regular 
preaching  at  several  places,  hoth  by  mis- 
sionaries and  natives.  How  fiur  the 
schools  and  the  preaching  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  agitations  at  present  pre- 
vailing, we  cannot  say.  Durmg  the  two 
last  years  (1831  and  1833),  the  Cherokees 
have  hem  ffreatly  agitated  by  political 
troubles.  Thdr  government  has  been 
hindered  in  its  operations,  their  laws  coun- 
teracted by  the  extenrion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Georgia  over  their  territory ;  man  v 
of  their  citizens  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  the  nation  has  been  threatened  with 
banishment  The  missionaries  of  the 
board  of  foreign  missions  have  been  pro- 
hibited to  reside  among  them  by  the  laws 
of  Georgia.  Four  of  Oiem  were  arrested 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  for  not  removing ; 
and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr. 
Butler,  have  been,  for  the  same  cause, 
tried  and  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Georgia 
for  four  years  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary, 
where  they  are  now  confined.  The  Geor- 
gians have  made  a  law,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  have  the  Cherokee  lands  sur- 
veyed and  divided  by  lotteiy.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States  are  endeavoring 
to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
from  their  lands  1^  treaty — the  only  mode 
in  which  they  can  legitunately  ded  with 
them,  as  they  have  abeady  recognised 
their  independence  by  several  treaties; 
and  their  rights  under  these  treaties  have 
been  lately  confirmed  by  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1831.  The  terms  offered  them  are  an 
extensive  and  fertile  territory  west  of  the 
Arkansas,  to  be  secured  to  them  bv  pat- 
ent, and  to  be  for  ever  beyond  the  txran- 
daries  of  any  state  or  territory,  where 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the 
powen  of  self-government  compatible 
with  a  general  supervision  of  congress 
oyer  them,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  reside 
at  Washington,  to  send  a  defogate  to  con- 
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and  to  be  neogaiiody  when  con* 
mm  ahflU  deem  preper,  as  a  ierrUory. 
The  general  council  of  the  Cherokeea^ 
however,  have  deoUned  aooeptmg  the  pro* 
poaaL— The  Cherokeea  of  me  Arkanaaa 
are  thoee  who,  aince  the  year  1804,  re- 
moved, at  different  timea,  fiom  the  east 
of  the  MiaBiseippi  to  a  tract  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkanaaa  river,  between  km. 
d4^  and  95^  W^  popuhuion,  about  5000. 
The  greater  part  or  this  emigration  look 
place  between  1816  and  18a£  There  la 
a  miaaionaiy  atation  among  them.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  m  May,  1838^  they 
agreed  to  remove  atiU  flurther  weat  This 
portion  of  the  Cherokeea  haa  also  made 
conaidenible  progress  in  aaricuhure  and 
the  arts  of  civilis^  life.— For  fuither  in- 
formation, see  the  dii&rent  numbers  of 
the  MMonmy  Herald  and  the  CheroUe 
Pkamx;  the  Dtcmon  of  (Ae  Supnm» 
Court  of  the  United  SlaUs  in  the  Cherokee 
Caee  (published  at  Phihul^phia,  1831h 
also  liiea^  on  the  Pruetd  vn$i$  m  m 
Condition  ^  the  American  huUant  (Boa- 
ton,  1829).  For  iofbrmation  reapecting 
the  language  of  the  Cherokeea,  aee  JMian 
Languages  (appendix,  end  of  voL  vL). 

TuAJiicu,  called  by  Homemann  the 
moat  intenating  nation  of  Afiica,  are  moat 
eztaoaively  spread  over  Northern  Afiica, 
and,  indeed,  divide  with  the  Tibbooa  the 
whole  of  the  Sahara;  the  btter  occupy- 
ing the  weUa  and  the  wadya  of  the  east- 
ern, and  the  Tuaricks  thoae  of  the  west- 
ern poitkMi  of  thai  sterile  belt  The  Tibbooa 
are  bhick,  yet  without  what  we  generally 
call  negro  featurea ;  the  Tuariclu,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  white  people  of  the  Ber- 
ber race,  and  are  Mooammedana  of  the 
sect  of  MalekL  but  are  believed  to  be 
quite  as  indimrent  to  religkxi  as  the 
Kaby  lea.  They  are  a  very  wwlike  nati<m, 
and  often  make  incursiona  into  the  territo- 
ry of  the  timid  Tibbooa  to  carry  off  all 
whom  they  can  catch  fyr  the  slave  market 
The  late  travelleie  Lyon,  Denham,  Clap- 
perton  and  Laing  found  them  hospitable, 
frank  and  honeat  They  inhabit  tnat  ex- 
tenaive  portion  of  the  Sahara  circum- 
scribed on  the  eaat  by  Fezzan  and  Tib- 
boo^  aouth  by  die  negro  nations  of  Bour^ 
nou,  Haourra,  GouMr  and  Timbuctoo, 
and  on  the  weat  by  the  oaaea  of  Tedee- 
kelaandTwat  Thecountivof  the  Mo- 
zabia,  Engouaah  and  GhaJamea,  forma 
their  nortnem  limits,  beyond  which  they 
never  proceed.  Being  nomadic,  they  are 
ibund  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  negro,  pop- 
uktkm  from  Tibboo  to  Timbuctoo,  where 
they  rove  for  the  purpoae  of  kidnap]  ' 
They  cany  on  war  and  coauneroe 


equal  activl^.  Aecordhig  to  Hr.  Hodg- 
aon's  interesting  letten  in  tbe  Transacdona 
of  the  American  Philoaophical  Society, 
(vol  iv,  new  aeriea),  Tuanek  oomea  dnm 
the  Berber  language,  in  which  it  aigaifiaa 
Irt&as.  Now  kabaU  ia  the  Arabian  for 
tribes^  borders  or  ftmilies;  and  thua the 
Kabylea  of  the  Atlas  have  an  appellatMNi 
correeponding  to  the  Kabylea  of  the  dea- 
ert;  and  they  are  the  same  people, aa  Mr. 
Hodffson  shows  by  a  comparison  of  their 
vocabularies  They  are  one  peo^  and 
the  great  Lybian  race  atill  exists  m  Afiri^ 
ca:  ita  language  haa  not  been  effiwed. 
—For  more  information  reapecting  the 
Tuaricka,  and  particularly  thev  lanffuaffo^ 
the  Berber,  see  the  above  letters,  auesdy 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Berfter,  but  not 
publiahed  when  that  article  waa  written. 

Tuba;  a  wind  instrument  of  the  Eo- 
mans^  reaemMing  our  sacbut  or  trumpet, 
thou|^  of  a  aomewhat  difierent  form*  It 
vraa  used  in  war. 

TuBKRCLBs.     (See  Pid8ioiiaF3f  Om- 

TuBEBOSi  (poHemihei  tuberoaay  Tbm 
highly  odoriforoua  and  fovorite  flower 
waa  mtroduced  mto  Europe  fiom  the 
East  Indies,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  oenuny.  Thou^  ahnoat  purely 
an  onamental  plant,  its  cuhura  ianow  ao 
extended  that  the  rools  form  a  ocmaiden- 
ble  article  of  export  fimn  the  southem  to 
the  northern  parte  of  Europe.  The  roec 
ia  a  rounded  bulb ;  the  radical  and  inMsr 
leavea  long,  aeasile,  entire,  almoat  awoid- 
ahapedft and  veiy  acute;  tlie atem nprialit, 
cyhndrical,  unbcanching,  three  or  tour 
foot  high.  Hie  flowiers  are  diaposed  in  a 
aimple  and  more  or  leas  elongated  mike: 
ther  are  laige,  aeasile,  alteniate,  tubular, 
and  of  a  very  pure  white ;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ia  a  htue  curved,  and  dividea  into 
aix  oval  obtuse  lobes..  The  flowera  ex- 
pand Buoceasively,  so  that  they  conthme 
nearijr  three  months.  Several  remarkable 
varietiea  are  known.  It  aueceeda  best  in 
a  warm  expoaure.  The  essential  oil  la 
used  by  perfumers. 

TtBiNoxN ;  an  old  town  of  WAiten- 
berg,  circle  of  the  Neckar,  situated  in  a 
valfey  en  the  Neckar,  aixleen  milea  south- 
west of  Stutteaid ;  Ion.  9°  4^  E.;  let  48^ 
31'  N. ;  poputation,  7600.  It  containa  an 
hospital,  fourchurchea,  a  tbeok>gical  aem- 
inary,  a  coll^  for  the  nolnli^,  and  a 
university.  The  environs  are  nnely  di- 
versified by  hill,  dale  and  foreat  The 
tovm  has  some  woollen  manufiieturBay 
but  is  supported  chiefly  bythe  univemily^ 
which  was  founded  in  1477,  and  reeeiv«d 
very  important  Improvemente  in  I769L  It 
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hv  ftspod  fiUnuryy  a  botsnio  garddn,  and^ 
in  181^  had  874  students.  It  was  ibr- 
meriy  ezchisively  Protestant ;  but  a  few 
yean  since  the  Catholic  uniyerairyat  El- 
wangen  was  united  with  it  In  1898,  the 
Wfirtemberg  chamber  of  deputies  grant- 
ed it  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  guilders.  It 
baa  thirty-one  professors. 

TuccoA  Creek,  Cataract  iv.  (See 
CdkaraeL) 

TucEEB,  Afarahiun,  an  English  writer 
on  monds  and  metaphYsics,  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  London,  where  he  was 
b(«ii  in  1705u  Aftiet  completmg  his  stud- 
ies at  Oxford,  he  travelled  in  France.  He 
married  in  1736,  and,  haying  lost  his  wife 
in  1754,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
Picture  of  Loye  without  Art,  her  letters 
to  him.  Some  time  afier  he  produced  his 
Advice  fiom  a  Countiy  Gentleman  to  his 
Son,  and  conunenced  his  great  work,  the 
Li(^t  of  Nature  pursued  (7  vols.,  8voA 
the  first  three  of  v^ich  appeared  in  176o, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search : 
the  remaining  volumes  were  printed  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  which  took  place 
ia  1774.  (See  Mackmtosh*s  Essay  <m 
Etkiad  PMoiophyA 

TuDOft.  (See  Gnat  BritoMj  and  the 
articles  Henry  VH,  VIU,  Elizabdh,  &c.) 

Tuesday  (Latin  diet  MaHis) ;  the  third 
day  of  our  week,  probably  so  called  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war  Tuu,  (gen. 
TVuet,  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  7Vwe«- 
diEg,)  (See  fFuk,  and,  fer  Shrove-Tues- 
dBj^aee  Shrovdidt.) 

TuET.    {SeeTmaem.) 

TuoENDBUifD  (German,  utMon  <if  virtue); 
the  name  generally  given  to  an  associa- 
tion in  Plnusta,  ciuled  also  the  maral- 
sciefrf^  imum,  founded  by  some  patriots, 
soon  after  the  fetal  peace  of  Tilsit.  Its 
ob|ect  was  to  promote  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  it  fbr 
better  times.  Schools  and  universities, 
physical  and  moral  science,  the  army, 
the  government,  the  distress  of  the  people, 
all  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society, 
which  sunrested  many  ideas  subsequendy 
adopted.  The  government  formally  recog- 
nised its  existence,  and  at  times  receiv^ 
reports  fix)m  the  society.  There  were  no 
degrees,  secrets,  signs,  or  ferms  of  initia- 
tion. Any  Prussian  subject  of  good  char- 
acter might  become  a  member,  on  prom- 
ising in  writing  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society,  and  to  be  feithful  to  the 
reigniiw  family.  The  minister  Stein 
(q.  V.)  fevered  the  society;  but  when  he 
left  the  ministry,  and  SchiU  (q.  v.),  one 
of  the  menibers,  had  attacked  the  Franch, 
though  not  at  the  mstigation  of  the  socie- 
31* 


ty,  the  French  induced  the  king  to  abol- 
ish it  Professor  Krug  of  Leipaic,  who 
was  himself  a  member,  vnnote  Das  ffesen 
undWhrkendessojgtnannienTl^^ 
und  anderer  afigimichen  Bihrn  (Leipeic, 
1816).  V      r-   , 

T01LEEIS8  (finom  ftttZe,  a  tile,  because 
the  spot  on  which  it  is  buih  was  fermerly 
used  fer  the  manufacture  of  tiles) ;  the 
residence  of  the  French  monarchs,  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris.  Cath- 
arme  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II,  be- 
gan the  building  from  the  desinis  of 
Philibert  de  I'Orme  and  Jean  fiullant 
(1564).  Henry  IV  extended  it,  and  feund- 
ed  the  gallery  {IGOO),  which  was  intended 
to  connect  it  with  the  Louvre,  and  form  a 
residence  for  twen^-four  artists.  Louis 
XIV  enlarged  it  (1654),  and  completed 
the  great  gallery.  The  ade  towards  the 
Louvre  consists  of  ^Ye  pavilions  and  feur 
ranges  of  buildings ;  the  other  side  has 
only  three  pavilions.  In  the  pavilion  of 
Flora  Napoleon  resided,  and  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  The 
exterior  of  the  Tuileries  is  deficient  in 
harmony,  having  been  built  at  different 
times,  and  on  very  different  plana ;  but 
the  interior  is  magnificent  The  gallery 
above  mentioned,  which  connects  the 
Tuileries  with  the  Louvre,  is  completed 
on  the  side  towards  the  Seine ;  the  lower 
part  consists  of  open  arcades ;  above  is  the 
c^Uection  of  pictures.  The  second  gal- 
lery leading  to  the  place  RiwM  and  the 
rue  St.  Honing  was  befon  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  but  is  not  finished.  To  make 
room  for  it,  many  houses  and  whole 
streets  were  levelled ;  and  much  of  die 
ground  ia  still  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
me  former  buildings.  On  the  west  of 
the  palace  lie  the  ^rdens  of  the  Tuile- 
ries, forming  a  quadrangle  of  the  width 
of  Uie  palace,  and  1800  feet  in  length ; 
they  are  sixty-seven  arpents*  in  superncial 
area.  Upon  two  sides  they  are  enclosed 
by  long  terraces  (that  on  the  side  to  the 
Seine  commands  a  beautiful  prospect) 
and  iron  railings.  This  giunden,  laid  out 
by  the  celebrated  Lendtre  for  Louis  XIV, 
has,  in  more  recent  times,  been  highly  orna- 
mented in  the  French  style,and  contains  al- 
leys of  oranffe  trees  and  other  trees,  groves, 
lavnis  with  oeds  of  flowers  and  shrubbe- 
ries, fountains  and  basins  of  water  with 
swans  and  ffoldfish,a  great  number  of  vases, 
and  more  man  six^  statues  imitated  from 
ancient  works.  It  is  filled  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  widi  persons  of  all  classes :  chairs 
and  the  newspapers  may  be  had  at  a 
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small  price*  TowardB  Ike  titff  end  Mpa< 
rated  fiom  the  court  by  an  iron  palinde, 
is  the  place  du  Carrauid  which  receiTea 
its  name  from  a  carrouud  exhibited  ^  here 
by  Louis  XIV,  in  1664.  The  are  <ft«  Cor- 
rousd^  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  foms 
the  principal  entrance  into  the  court :  it 
was  formerly  ornamented  with  the  hones 
of  St  Mark  and  a  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  have  been  removed.  The  French 
court  was  formerly  called  the  **  court  of 
the  Tuileries;"  but  under  the  three  last 
Louises,  who  resided  at  Versailles,  that 
wpeUation  was  changed  to  the  <<  cabinet 
of  Versailles.^  Napoleon  resided  some 
time  at  St  Cloud,  and  the  court  then  re- 
ceived that  name.  But  since  the  restora- 
tion, the  kings  have  again  occupied  the 
Tuileries. 

Tuiscoir.  According  to  Tacitus,  the 
Germans,  in  their  songs,  jBiare  this  name  to 
the  founder  of  their  nation.  Tkuiaco  or 
TuUco  is  probably  the  adjective  of  Theid 
or  TM;  hence  iheidischj  ieut$cfL  (The 
Germans  call  themselves  TeuUche'  or 
DeuUche^  and  their  country  Ttutschland 
or  DeuUchiamL)  T%eut  signifies  some- 
thing original,  independent,  e.  g.  earth, 
nation,  mtker  and  lord.  From  Tkeut 
comes  ThUoneSt  thepeofjle  of  Theut; 
hence  also  Hngua  TltniUca,  Theodisc^ 
Thdmie,  TheM^  TnOsdi  (caUed,  in  a 
great  part  of  Westphalia,  Msk).  In  this 
we  recognise  the  7%uuco  of  Tacitus 
{Oerm^  3>  The  word  Deuitch  fuist  ap- 
pears m  a  document  of  the  year  813 ;  and 
the  iirst  king  who  viras  called  JfSimgder 
DeuUchen^  rex  Jhdonicorumf  was  Otho 
the  Great  (See  German  Ijcmfuage,)  In 
the  northern  mythology,  T^uMcon,  TVim- 
eon,  Taut,  Tat^Theoly  Tuu,  ^c,  is  a  god, 
from  whom  the  Gauls  and  Germans  be- 
lieved themselves  descended.  T^uucon, 
with  the  Earth  {Ariha  or  Hertha),  gave 
birth  to  men ;  hence  called  TVutonet. 
But  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandina- 
vian isunds,  between  the  extreme  coasts 
of  Southern  Scandinavia  and  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus,  were  properly  called  7%h- 
lonee.  The  ancient  Germans  revered 
Tuiscon  as  a  man  with  a  grav  beard,  clad 
in  the  skin  of  an  animal,  noidine  a  scep- 
tre in  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  stretcning  out 
the  left  with  extended  fingers.  Accord- 
ing to  Julius  CoBsar,  they  offered  to  him 
human  sacrifices.  The  name  of  Tuesdcy 
has  been  derived  fix>m  this  god. 

Tula  ;  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Upha;  113  miles  south  of  Moscow;  1(»). 
37»  d'E.;  lat  54<'  Id'N.;  population, 
38/XX)L    It  contains  sevend  seminaries^ 


hilt  is  cliieflir  distinguisbed  for  its  maao* 
fiumires  of  hardware,  on  which  aooouni 
tt  b  styled  the  Shefileld  ci  Russia.  Il 
has  a  cannon  foundery,  and  a  manu&e- 
tory  of  arms  for  government,  as  muik6l% 
bayonets,  swords,  &c. ;  berides  two  iron 
founderies,  and  600  shops  of  smiths  and 
others  for  makinffire-arms  and  cutleiy 
for  private  use.  The  ore  is  supidied  in 
abundance  fit>m  the  viciniW;  but  the 
manufacture  is  inforior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tulip  {(uUpa)',  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  HnaeeiZt  containinffabouta 
dozen  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe^ 
or  of  the  neigfaboiing  parts  of  Asia.  Their 
roots  are  bulbous ;  the  leaves  few  in  num- 
ber, and  disposed  about  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  the  latter  simple,  and  usually  ter- 
minated by  a  large  solitary  flower.  The 
caljrx  is  wanting;  the  corolla  composed 
of  six  petals,  and  the  stamens  six  in  num- 
ber. The  most  noted  Bpecwa  is  the  com- 
mon garden  tulip  (T.  gemeriana),  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Conrad  Gesner,  to  whom  we  awe  its 
introduction  into  the  European  gardens. 
It  was  brought,  originally,  from  the  Le- 
vant; and  C^sner  nrst  discovered  it  in 
1559,  at  Augsbuiv,  in  the  garden  of  an 
amateur,  who  had  received  it  fix>m  Con- 
stantinople or  Cappadocia.  The  stem  is 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high, 
provided  at  the  base  with  three  or  four 
lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves.  '  In  the  wild 
plant,  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  uniform, 
often  yellow  or  reddish,  sometimes  brown- 
ish ;  but  cultivation  has  modified  them  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  varieties.  The  tulip 
has  always  been  a  fovorlte  plant  with  the 
Belgians  and  Dutch ;  and,  atx>ut  a  century 
afier  its  introduction,  the  mania  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  in  these  countries  that 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  were  often 
^ven  for  a  single  root— in  those  days  an 
immense  sum.  It  is  still  extensivdv  cul- 
tivated in  Holland,  from  which  all  Eu- 
rope is  supplied  with  bulbs ;  and  it  is  said 
that  nothing  can  equal  the  magnificence 
of  the  wardens  in  thatcounti^,  at  the  time 
when  mey  are  covered  with  innumerable 
varieties  of  these  flowers.  These  varieties 
are  often  diq>o8ed  in  a  regular  figure,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  me  difibrent  col- 
on. &  raising  tulips  from  the  seed,  flo- 
rists pursue  a  mode  in  some  respects  the 
reverse  of  that  practised  with  other  plants. 
Instead  of  saving  the  seed  fitnn  the  finest 
variegated  tulips,  thev  prefer  unbrokoB 
flowers  for  breeders,  selecting  such  as  have 
taU,  strong  stems,  with  large,  weU-fonned 
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in  wn  nuuoui* 
the  Med  ef  the  finer  yrmb§ttgid 
aoilB  Ibm  poor,  week  bieedeiByOf  no  vel- 
ue.  The  eeed  is  soi«n  on  finoi  light  eoil, 
Ain^  coverady  end  piolected  and  wheded 
hf  a  fiwne*  At  the  end  of  the  eeoond 
|«ery  tbe  bottM  eie  taken  up,  end  repkot- 
ed  three  inches  epeit;  end  egsin  et  the 
end  of  the  finiith  yeer.  Some  will  bloom 
the  Ibnith  year,  most  the  fifth,  end  all  the 
aerenthyeer. 

TuLiF-Tans  {1ynod$mirm  tMmfkra)t 
one  of  the  most  feniarkable  promictione 
of  the  North  American  ibnat  Among 
enr  decidnoas  trees,  it  is  secead  in  size 
only  to  the  button- wood ;  and  the  fine  finm 
ef  the  trunk,  the  beauQr  and  aineolarity 
of  the  foliage  and  flowen^  entide  it  to 
rank  among  the  moat  magnificent  vegaca- 
hlea  of  temperate  cHmates.  It  is,  besides^ 
one  of  our  most  nJueble  treee^  fimn  the 
namerous  and  usafid  applicadoos  of  its 
wood.  The  tuKp-tree  m  readily  reoog- 
nissd  by  the  peeuUar  truncated  leavea.  It 
bekmgs  to  the  aame  natural  Ihmily  with 
the  megnoliasL  Theflowerearslaigeand 
ahowy,  wiegaled  with  dfifieieal  eolon, 
among  which  yellow  pradomhiates,  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  taKp. 
The  fifuit  is  a  cone  two  or  three  inchesm 
length,  composed  of  a  mmdMP  of  kmg, 
thin,  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
ems.  The  leavea  are  akenate,  suppoited 
en  long  foot-stalka,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pisasing  green  color.  They  are  divided 
mio  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  ef  which 
is  tnmcated,  and  aiigbtly  notched  at  the 
summit  In  moot  perls  of  the  U.  Statea, 
this  tree  ia  known  only  by  the  improper 
denomination  of  jNiplar:  aometimes  it  is 
called  tsMto'iMed;  or  cmioe-HPOod;  but  the 
opriate  name  which  we  have 
[»  used  chiefly  in  Euro|iean  gar- 
It  is  unknown,  in  the  wikl  slate, 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  ehhough 
occurring  aa  fiur  north  aa  latitude  45°,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  moat  common,  and  attains 
the  laraest  nze,  in  the  Middle  and  espe- 
ckdiy  m  the  Western  Btatea.  Its  com- 
parative  rareness  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Bouthera  States  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
^  aoil,  which  .is  either  too  arid  or  too 
watery.  Every  where  it  is  less  abundant 
than  Uie  oaks,  walnuts,  sshes  and  beeches, 
fiMT  it  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and 
extremely  fertile  anils,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  neh  ellovial  fiats  which  lie  ak»g 
the  rivers,  end  on  the  borders  of  the 
swamps  thar  are  endoeed  in  the 
L  In  aome  parts  of  the  Western 
,it  ooostkuteivalsM,  psettyr— 


aivetraeaiof  die1bnat,and  here  ■> 
ita  largeat^menaiona:  atocks  hav< 
measuied  more  than  twenty  feet  in  cv* 
enmierence, and  whoae  hetghtwas  esli^ 
matedatfiK>ml90tol40leet;  and  some- 
times the  trunk  is  perfecdy  sttaigfat,  end 
tmifimn  in  diameter,  fi>r  more  tbui  fei^ 
feet  The  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  is  yel- 
hnv,  approaching  lo  a  lemon  color,  and 
the  aap  while.  Thou^  claaaed  among 
the  Ught  woods,  it  is  much  heavier 
than  the  poplars:  die  grain  is  equally 
fine,  and  more  compact:  it  is  eesHy 
vrrought,  polishes  weU,  and  is  sidBciently 
sdwng  and  stiff  ftar  purposes  requiring 
great  soBdity.  The  heart,  if  perfectly  sea- 
soned, hmg  resists  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  saki  to  be  rarely  attacked  by 
wernia.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  that,  when 
empk>yed  in  wide  boerds,  and  ezpoeed  to 
the  weether,  it  is  liable  to  shrmk  and 
warp,fimn  theehemationBof  dnmemand 
BKnsnire.  Thenatiweofthesoilbaaanch 
an  influence  upon  the  color  and  qualirr 
of  the  wood,  toat  mechanics  diitmguisii 
two  varietieB,  the  white  and  yellow  pop- 
lar, the  fiMnier  of  which  is  always  neg- 
lected when  the  other  can  be  procured. 
At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  m  the 
adjacent  country,  this  wood  is  emptovcd 
in  the  constrtictKm  of  houses,  for  raAeis 
and  the  j<MBts  of  the  upper  stoiiefl^  tor 
which  purposes  it  is  esteemed  on  account 
of  its  ligfamess  and  atrengtii.  In  oAer 
petti  of  the  Middle  States,  in  the  upper 
ports  of  the  Carolines,  enui  especially  in 
the  Western  States,  it  is  more  genenfly 
used  in  building,  and  is  consimned  Om 
best  substitute  for  the  (nne,  red  cedar  and 
cypress.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  serve* 
for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  some- 
times fix*  the  exterior  covering  in  situa^ 
tiotis  where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  pme 
boards.  The  panels  of  doors  and  wafai- 
scots,  and  the  mouldings  of  chimner- 
pieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  too 
upper  part  of  North  Carv^na,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, &C.,  the  shingles  of  tiiis  wood  are 
preferred,  because  tbey  are  the  most  du- 
rable, and  are  not  liable  to  B|^t  by  the 
effect  either  of  intense  finosts  or  a  hot  sun. 
In  all  the  lane  towns  of  the  U.  States,  the 
boards,  which  are  often  two  or  three  feet 
vride,  are  exclusively  used  for  the  peneb 
of  ooachee  and  chaiae&  When  perfectly 
dry,  tiiey  receive  paint  well,  and  admit  of 
a  brilliant  polish.  They  are  exported  to 
the  Southern  ss  well  as  the  Eastero 
States  fbr  diis  purpose.  The  seat  of 
Windsor  chairs,  which  are  made  in  New 
YcMrfc,  niiladelphia,  Baltimore,  dec,  is  al- 
ways of  diia  wood.    A  very  large  quanti* 
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tf  of  the  timber  »  eoiuuiiied  in  this  way. 
80  also  in  the  miinnfefture  of  trunks  and 
bedsteadfly  which  ladt  are  stained  in  imi- 
tation of  mahogany.  The  circular  board 
and  wings  of  fimning-miUs  are  of  this 
.  wood.  As  it  is  very  light,  and  easily 
wrought  in  the  lathe,  it  is  much  used  for 
wooden  bowls :  it  is  also  preferred  for  the 
head  of  hair-farooros  or  sweeping-brushes: 
fiurmers  select  it  for  the  eating  and  drink- 
nig  troughs  of  their  cattle :  in  Kentucky, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  for  rails:  it  is 
found  useful  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
bridgee^munitinglightnesswithstrenirth 
and  durabihty :  the  Indians  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  preferred  this  tree  for 
their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  mngle 
trunk,  are  very  lig^t  and  strong,  imd 
sometimes  carry  twenty  persons: — ^mfine, 
the  tulip-tree  affords  excellent  charcoal, 
which  is  empkyyed  by  smiths  in  districts 
which  fumisn  no  stone-coaL  These  are 
some  of  the  more  common  purposes  to 
which  this  wood  is  applied.  Thelumber- 
yiuds  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  contain  a  great  quantity  of  this 
wood  in  dif^rent  forms.  It  is  Tery  cheap, 
being  sold  at  half  the  price  of  black  wal- 
nut, wild  cherry  and  curled  maple.  In 
all  the  country  watered  by  the  Bllononga-. 
hela,  this  tree  is  extremely  abundant,  and 
large  rafte,  composed  wholly  of  its  timber, 
are  floated  down  the  stream  to  Browns- 
ville, where  the  logs  are  sawed  into 
boaida,  and  used  in  the  environs,  and 
even  at  Pittsburg,  in.  the  construction  of 
houses. 

TUU.U8  HosTiLius ;  according  to  the 
common  statement,  king  of  Rome  and 
successor  of  Numa  Pompilius,  B.  C.  672 ; 
a  warlike  monarch,  in  whose  reign  took 
palace  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatiL  (See  Horain.)  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued the  Albans  by  treachery.  He  like- 
wise conquered  the  Fidenates  and  Sa- 
bines.  In  his  old  age  he  became  super- 
stitious. His  death,  afler  a  reign  of  thuly- 
three  vears,  m  ascribed  by  some  to  tigm- 
ning,  by  others,  to  Ancus  Martiu&  his  suc- 
cessor.   (See  Neibuhr's  Raman  iRgtory.) 

TuLLT.    (See  Cicen>,) 

Tumuli,  or  Barkows,  are  the  most  an- 
cient and  general  of  all  monuments  to  the 
dead.  The  eaiiiest  barrow  of  which  we 
read  is  that  which  Homer  mentions  as 
having  been  formed  over  the  remains  of 
Patroclua.  That  of  Achilles  is  still,  as  it 
was  orifpnallv  designed  to  be,  a  distant 
sea  manL  By  the  Athenian  customs, 
earth  was  heaped  on  the  dead  by  the 
nearest  relations,  and  com  was  then  sown 
on  the  barrow.   .The  Scythians  heaped 


huge  barrows  over  the  bodies  of  their 
kii^^  Hie  h«ght  of  the  mound  was  in 
proportion  to  the  honor  intended  to  be 
mid  to  the  deceased.  The  steppes  of 
Tartary  are  thickly  covered  with  barrows. 
In  voL  3d  of  the  j^hA^eoIo^  a  Tartarian 
barrow  is  mentioned,  in  which  vrore 
found  two  corpses  wrapped  in  fdar  sheets 
of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  sold  vras 
for^  pounds.  The  fiunous  Irish  banow 
at  New  Grange,  described  hv  governor 
Pownall  {JbxhBologia,  2d,  236V  u  '^  the 
county  of  Meath.  It  consists  of  small 
pebbles.  The  base  covera  two  acres. 
The  circumference  at  the  top  is  300  feet, 
height  70.  There  is  a  sallery  within  it 
sixty-two  feet  long,  leamng  to  a  cave, 
which  intersects  the  gal^iy  transversely, 
so  as  to  ferm  a  croas.  The  length  and 
heif^t  of  the  cave  are  each  twenty  feet, 
the  breadth  eleven  feet  six  inches.  Bar- 
rows of  loose  stones  or  of  dark  mould 
and  flints  are  veiy  common  in  Enf^nd. 
Ashes,  urns,  spears,  swords  and  smeids^ 
bracelets,  beads,  minors,  combs,  and  hair- 
pins^ are  amonff  the  principal  contents. 
Denmark^  Sweden,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
many,  other  countries  on  the  continent, 
abound  with  sepulchrBl  monuments  of 
this  kind.  To  the  north  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, innumeraUe  barrows  are  described 
as  having  been  seen  by  doctor  Sparrow 
ilVavdSj  2d,  264).  In  New  Caledonia, 
Mr.  Forster.met  with  a  barrow  feur  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  pf 
stdco.  Mr.  Oxiey.m  1617— 1818,  found 
in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  two 
native  burial'i)lace8.  The  principal  one 
showed  much  labor.  The  ferm  .was 
semicircular.  Three  rows  of  seats  fermed 
one  half;  the  grave  and  an  outer  row  of 
seats,  the  other.  The  seats  constituted 
segments  of  circles  of  from  forty  to  fifly 
feet,  and  were  raised  by  the  soil  being 
trenched  up  between  them.  The  grave 
was  an  oblonff  cone,  &yt  feet  high  and 
nine  long,  llie  bairow  was  supported 
internally  by  a  sort  of  wooden  arch. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  great  num-  ' 
ber  of  opossum  skins,  covered  with  dry 
barb  grass  and  leaves,  and  lav  about  feur 
feet  l^ow  the  sur&ce.  In  the  valley  of ' 
the  Mtssissippi,  tumidi,  ormounds  of  earth, 
are  feund  in  great  numbers,  of  the  origin  '• 
and  uses  of  which  we  Are  vet  iporant. 
Similar  constructions  ate  also  feUnd  in 
Mexico.  (See  Humboldt's  Jlfomimenteo/' 
theJSTaiwesqfAmmaL)  The  mounds  m 
the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  feund  to 
contain  bones,  and  art  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  earth  different  fiom  that  of  the 
surrounding  country.:  They  exhilMt  no 
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inwortDQHaiidaieyiiiftctyiiMral^rQg.  ptim,  the  lamr  angle  of  the  hteml 

idurpOeeofeorth,  without  brick  or  stone,  planes  being  117°  xf.    The  seeondaiy 

They  are   tonunon^r   situated   in  rich  fonns  are  produced  through  the  repbce- 

irfains  and  prairies.    There  le  one  near  meat  of   the  lateral  edges  and  of  the 

Wheeling,  sevenqr  feet   in  height^  and  longer  terminal  edgea.    Clea¥age  parallel 

thirQr  or  fbrty  roda  in  ciroumference  at  to  Uie  primaiy  ionn,  perfect ;  sumoe  of 

base,  and  180  feet  at  top.    There  is  a  nu-  the  cryras  streaked  parallel  to  the  axis  ; 

neroQSjnoup  near  Cahokia,  stated  at  histre  metallic  adamantine,  or  imperfect 

about  200  in  all,  the  largest  of  which  is  metalljc;  color  daric  grayish,  or  brown- 

aparaUelo((nm,about  ninety  feet  high,and  iah-black;  streak  daik   reddish-brawn; 

800  yards  m  circuit   It  has  been  asserted  opaque;  not  rery  brittle;  hardness  be- 

the  skulls  found  in  these  mounds  bear  a  tween  apatite  and  feldspar;  specific  grav- 

striking  resemblance  to  those  feund  in  ity  7.15.     Besides  occurring  in   angle 

Peru.  crystals,  it  oceasionaUy  presents  itself  un- 

TuNBRinas  WxLLS ;  a  townofEng-  ik*- thit  frrm  ^f  twin-rrymato,  and  massim. 

land,  in  Kent;   thirtj-fiTO  miks  feom  Tlie  massive  yarieties  are  urrenilarly !»• 

London.    It  is  an  appeUatvMi  giyen  to  a  mellar,  sometimes  columnar.   It  is  abo 

seriea  of  scattered  yillam  which    are  feund  in  pseudomorphL  in  the  shifie  of 

neariy  two  miles  in  length,  and  owe  their  tungsten.    ItcooMstaof 

origin  and  unportance  to  the  celebratad  nsm-^u ,-«                               7q  77 

mineral  waters  in  the  vicinitT.  conaistins       i.'^rvj  ^^^ 2*ii 

of  feurdivirions,  Mount  Epl^  Mourn       Sj^!  S!^?*'*"^ i?S 

Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  aSl  the  Wells,       ™ndeiron, la^ 

pfoperiy  so  called.    The  air  of  this  die-       ""^ *-® 

tricK  is  remarkabfy  pure  and  sahibriou%  It  decrepilaies  befese  the  bk>w-pipe,  but 
the  amwaranoe  of  the  country  invitmg,  may  be  melted,  in  a  suffidendy  eieyated 
and  the  aspect  of  the  vtUai^  pictur-  tmnperature,  into  a  globule,  having  its  sor- 
esque,  appearing  like  a  hrge  town  in  a  feoe  covered  with  cryttak  possesring  a 
woodf  interspersed  with  rich  meadows^  metallic  lustre.  It  is  eanfy  soluble  In  bo- 
and  enckwng  a  large  conunen,  in  which  csx.  Wdfeam  occurs  very  frequently 
are  w«lks,  rides,  handsome  rows  of  trees^  along  with  tin  ore,  in  veins  and  in  beds, 
and  various  other  objects.  Here  are  It  is  met  with  also  in  veins  ak»g  vrith 
excellent  accommodations  fer  vkitaiMs^  galena.  Its  localities  are  die  Saxon  and 
also  assembly  rooms,  a  theane^  libraries^  Bohemian  tin  mines,  asatSchlackenwaU, 
chapel,  mailcet  place,  Aco.  Tlie  waten  Zmnwald,  EhrenfrMersdorf  and  Gever; 
are  chalybeate  (see  MSneni  WaUr$\  ex-  alao  msny  j»laees  in  Cornwall.  It  is 
tremely  clear  and  pelhicad  at  the  fountain  also  feund  m  France  and  Siberia.  It 
faMd,4uid  the  taste » strongly  ifliqin^pBaied  has  one  locally  In  the  U.  States^  at 
with  hrao.  They  are  of  great  use  m  re-  Munroe,  Connectieut,  vrfaere  it  is  feund 
moving  complaints  arisittg  from  sedenta-  in  a  bed  of  quarts,  both  crystallised  and 
ly  habits^  weak  digesdon,  and  nervous  paeudomorjphous,  aecompanied  by  galena,, 
and  chronic  disordm.  The  discoverr  blende,  native  Umuth,  and  the  ciher  onn 
of  dieir  virtue  is  aacribed  10  Dudley  hM  oftunipten.  3.  JVnursfeiiisfeundincrya- 
North,  a  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  tab  of  an  oetahedrai  ficure,  and  depend- 
who  was  restored  to  healu  by  drinking  ing  upon  a  primary  form,  which  is  an 
them.  A  variety  of  toys  in  wood  in  acute  octahedron,  the  upper  pyramid  in« 
various  kmda  »  manu&cturad  here^and  cUnmg  to  the  lower  one  under  an  an^ 
known  by  the  name  of  TmAridgt  wart,  of  199*  40^,  perallel  with  whose  feces  it 
The  hiffh  rocks,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  cleaves,  and  also  vrith  the  feces  of  an 
the  weUs,  are  much  celebrated.  In  some  octahedron  less  acute.  The  surftces  of 
partatheysre  seventy-five  feet  high,snd  the  crystals  are  commonly dnisy;  lusore 
fem  a  very  strikingsnd  romantic  pii^re.  yitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine ;  oohxr 
Ton.  (See  2Me,  and  JUelod^.)  generally  white,  often  inclining  to  and 
TvirasTXir;  oneofthemetab,aonain-  passing  into  yelk>vrish-my,  yellovrish 
ed  fimn  the  Swedish  vravd  fiMg*,  heavy,  and  reddish-brown ;  sOreak  white ;  semi- 
in  aUuakm  to  die  neat  specific  gravity  of  transparent  totranalucent;  brittle  ;  hard- 
the  mincnl  m  which  it  was  first  detected  ness  a  little  above  that  of  fluor ;  apecifie 
as  an  ingredient.  The  oree  of  this  metal  gravity  ^(ff.  Besides  the  crystals^  tung- 
an  three,  viz.  tse{^hsa,liMgsleii,  and  yef-  aten  is  feund  massive.  It  consists  of 
leMiendB^fM^jIcn.  1.  Irel^itnioeeun  Ume  19.40  and  tungstic  acid  8a4a  AJono 
in  ahort,  %hly  modified  priinni^  whose  upon  charcoal,  it  n  infinible  befere  the 
feton  is  a  right  oUkjoMnglsd  hlow-pipe^  except  that  the  thfamest  r  * 
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ate  converted,  in  a  very  strong  heat,  into  a 
Bemitransparent  vitrified  maas.  It  pves 
a  white  glaas  "vnth  borax.  It  is  ibund  in 
nmiiar  repositorite  ^ith  wblfiram.  The 
principal  localities  of  tungsten  are 
Schlackenwald  and  Zinn wald  in  Bohemia, 
Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  Com- 
wall,  England.  Splendid  specimens  have 
lately  been  found  at  Carrock  in  Cumber- 
land. In  the  U.  States  it  occun  at  M un- 
roe,  Connecticut,  along  with  wolfiram,  in 
large  Imperfect  crystals  imbedded  in 
quartz,  and  massive,  in  pieces  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.  3.  Ydlow  oxide  of 
tuimien  is  found  in  the  state  of  an  orange- 
yeltow  powder  investing  tungsten,  finom 
whose  oecoinposition  it  appears  to  result 
It  is  readily' SMuble  in  warm  liquid  am- 
monia, and  is  precipitated  white  by  acids ; 
the  precipitate,  hf  standing,  reacquiring 
the  yellow  color.  It  hps  only  been  met 
with  at  Munroe,  Connecticut.  The  easi- 
est method  of  obtaining  tungsten  in  the 
metaUie  state  is  the  following: — ^Fuse  to- 
gedier  a  mixture  of  wolfifam  and  carix>nate 
of  potash  in  a  crucible.  Then  dimt  the 
fused  mass  in  water,  which  wiD  disBolve 
the  tungstate  of  potash  formed.  To  this 
solution  add  a  quantity  of  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  water,  and  evaporate  the 
whole  to  dryness.  Put  the  dry  saline 
residue  into  a  Hesenan  crucible,  and  heat 
till  the  sal-ammoniac  is  entirely  dissi- 
pated. The  residual  matter  being  now 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  heavy  blade 
powder  separates;  which  is  oxide  of  tung- 
sten. Let  it  be  boiled  in  a  weak  solution 
of  potash,  and,  finally,. in  pure  water. 
When  this  powder  is  heated  in  an  open 
crucible,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted 
into  tungstic  add.  The  affinity  of  tun||[- 
flten  finr  oxygen  not  being  very  strong,  it 
is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas 
over  tungstic  add,  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glass  tube.  Thus  purified,  tuncsten  (wAee- 
Uum  of  -the  Germans)  is  of^a  gmyish- 
white  color,  or  rather  the  color  of  steel, 
and  is  possaased  of  considerable  brillian- 
cy. It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  make  an  im- 
pression uiKm  it  by  the  file.  It  seems 
also  to  be  brittle,  its  specific  gravity  is 
17.6.  It  is  theiefiire  the  heaviest  of  the 
metals  after  gold,  platinum  and  iridium. 
It  requires  ror  flision  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. It  is  not  attracted  l^  die  magnet 
When  heated  in  an*  open  vessel,  it  grad*- 
ually  absort»  orrgen,  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxide:  Tungsten  seems  capable 
of  combiifing  with  oxygen  in  two  dif> 
nd  of 


ferent  proportions^  and 


fiHrming  the 


brown  or  liack  oxide^  and  the  yellow,  or 
tungstic  add.  The  first  of  these  is  ob- 
tained by  putting  a  quantity  of  tungstic 
^d  in  a  gkss  tube,  heatmg  it  to  a  very 
low  red  heat,  and  passing  throiu^h  it,  while 
in  that  state,  a  current  of  hy£offen  gas. 
Water  is  formed,  and  the  acid  is  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  The  oxide 
has  a  flea-brown  color,  and,  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  takes  fire,  and  bums  like 
tinder,  and  is  converted  mto  tunjistic  acid. 
This  oxide  has  the  power  of  unitmg  with 
soda,  and  would  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  an  acid.  The  tungstic  aci<i,  obtamed 
as  described  above,  has  a  pale  lemon- 
vellow  color.  When  strongly  heated,  it 
becomes  green,  as  it  does  luso  when  ex- 
posed to  tbe  rays  of  the  sun.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  5.6.  It  is  tastdess,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  the  caustic 
alkalies.  It  has  the  property  of  com- 
binmg  with  other  acids.  VVhen  precipi- 
tated finom  tunp;state  of  ammonia  by  an 
acid,  the  predpitate  is  always  a  compound 
of  tungstic  acid  and  of  the  add  employed 
to  throw  it  down.  Tungsten  fi>rms  three 
compounds  with  ekhrine,  all  of  which 
are  chlorides.  It  combines  also  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  According  t6 
the  trials  of  Gmelin,  tunffaten;'dven  i^^en' 
in  the  state  of  ui  acid,  has  no  injurious 
efSbct  on  the  animal  economy,  when  taken 
internally. 

TuNousES ;  a  numerous  people  in  Si- 
beria, of  Mantchoo  origin  (see  Mmd- 
^lures),  dwelling  in  the  tower  resions  of 
the  Yenisei,  on  the  Tungusca,  tne  Lena 
and  the  Amour.  Those  beyond  the 
Amour  are  under  the  protection  of  Chi- 
na ;  those  to  the  north  under  that  of  Rus- 
sia. Some  6f  the  Tunffuses  are  convert- 
ed to  Christianity,  and  practise  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  most  are  devoted  to  Sha- 
maninn,  and  rove  about  with  horses, 
reindeer,  or  dogs,  which  draw  their 
sledges  and  serve  them  for  food,  rarely 
spending  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in; 
the  same  place.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  in ' 
some  cases  the  breeding  of  catde,  are 
their  employment  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  occupy,  into  the  Tunguses  of 
the  BteppeB  and  the  Tunguses  of  the  for- 
ests. The  finmer  are  shepherds^  and 
own  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and 
camels.  They  are  active  and  vigorous, 
and  are  remarkable  .for  the  flatness  of 
their  faces,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
eyes.  They  have  no  money,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  tiie  use  of  silver  and 
g|okL  They  pay  their  tributeto  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  fbis.    Some  of  the. 
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■nan  tribes  serve  a»  licht  troope  on  the 
Mongolian  frontien^  ana  aro  exempt  from 
tribute.  All  the  Tunguaes  have  a  com- 
mon language,  and,  although  ao  mudt 
diapened,  are  to  be  considered  as  form- 
ing one  nation.  Their  ipumber  is  un- 
certain. 

Tunic;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  both  sexes,  under  tlie  tooa  and 
next  to  thorskin.  It  was  genenuly  of 
wool,  of  a  "wbhe  color,  and  reaching  be- 
low die  knee.  Several  tunics  were  worn 
one  above  another.  Only  alaves  and  the 
lower  class  of  the  people  appeared  abroad 
in  the  tunic ;  but  at  nome,  the  Bomans 
generally  wore  only  the  tunic,  which  they 
girded  up  when  going  oiit,  or  when  en- 
gaged in  Dusiness.  "Ae  senators  wore  a 
tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  (eiavuf )  of  pur- 
ple sewed  on  the  breast :  the  equites  nad 
narrow  stripes.  Hence  the  terms  krft- 
dam  and  angudickam,  iqpplied  to  persons 
of  these  orders.  A  sort  of  tunic  worn  by 
the  women  under  another  made  of  linen, 
and  having  sleeves,  vras  called  twfemtiw, 
and  much  resembled  the  modem  shirt. 

Tnms ;  one  of  the  Barbary  states  in  Al^ 
rica,  bounded  north  liy  the  Mediterranean, 
eastbv  the  Mediterranean  and  Tripoli, 
south  by  Tripoli  and  the  deserts,  and  west 
by  Algiers.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  north-east  direction,  and  com- 
ing within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
or  Sicilv.  It  has  an  extent  of  about  500 
miles  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
the  cuMvated  part  reaches  200  or  350  miles 
into  the  interior,  till  it  terminates  with  the 
chain  of  Atlas  and  dioiwrt  plains,  fikpiare 
miles,  about  72,000 ;  population  variously 
estimated  from  one  to  two  millions,  of 
which  about  100,000  are  Jews.  (See  Bar- 
hfuy  SUdesA  Tunis  is  watered  bv  the. 
river  Mejeroah,  or  Bagrada,  on  the  banks 
of  which  are  many  towns  and  large  vil- 
lagesL  ItB  banksL  and  the  country  to  the 
eastward, ,  are  ](ertile,  of  sreat  natural 
beauty,  and  are  the  best  ciutivated  parts 
of  the  country.  The  western  part  is  more 
tliinly  inhabited^  and,  in  man^  P'*'^^  ** 
fdmost  a  desert  The  mountama  of  Tu- 
nis contain  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  quicksilver,  but  they  are  not  vrrougbt* 
The  situation  of  the  eoun^  is  very  Ik- 
ybrable  for  commerce,  andUthe  amount  is 
considerable.  The  «morts  consist  oi 
grain,  the  principal  article,  next  olive  oil« 
wool,  aoap,  sponge  and  orchilla  weed; 
also,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich  ftathen, 
brou^t  by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo. 
The  imports  are  European  manuftctures, 
colonial  produce,  and  East  India  cottons. 


Tunis,  the  C8|nta],  has  a  pmilatkm  esti- 
mated at  from  100,000  to  1»3,000,  of  v?luch 
about  30,000  are  Jews.  It  is  900  miles  omC 
ofAlmrs.  Itissitua^datthebottomofft 
large  bay,  about  ten  ^Doilea  south-west  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Qarthage,  on  a  plain^ 
surrounded  on  all  8i4es,.except  the  east,  by 
oonaideraUe  heLgfats,  encircled  by  lakes 
and  mardbes.  It  is  bi|i]t  in  a  most  img- 
uiar  manner,  and  the  streets  are  extreme- 
ly narrow  and  filthy.  The  jMincipal 
structure  is  the  palace  of  the  bey.  lliera 
is  one  great  mosaue,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  witn  several  colleges  and 
achoob ;  and  near  the  centre  is  a  piana 
of  vast  extent,  said  to  have  formerly  oon« 
tained  3000  shops  for  the  sale  of  wooUen 
and  linen  manu&ctures.  The  houses  be- 
longinff  to  European  consuls  are  all  in- 
sulated habitations,  resemUinff  prisons^ 
The  Moorish  houses  are  of  on^  one  sto-> 
ry,  with  flat  roofi,  and  CMtenis  for  ibe 
puriKMe  of  collecting  rain  water.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  an 
aqueduct.  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  construotk>n  of  fwt^  uid 
m  surrounding  the  city  with  a  high  wall ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  strong  plsce.  The 
citadel,  caUed  El  Got  so,  is  much  out  of 
repair.  Six  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Go-' 
letta,  the  harbor  and  citadel  of  Tunk,and 
the  naval  and  oommeveial  depot  of  the 
state.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  A  basin 
has  been  formed  suifficient  to  leoeive  all 
the  vessels,  of  war  and  merchant  shqpa 
belonging  to  Tunia  A  lake  extends  Atom 
the  ci^  to  the  Goletta.  Tunishasamore 
extensive  commerce  than  any  odier  town 
in  Barbaiy.  After  Tunis,  Cairwan  is  tha 
chief  commercial  place:  it  contains  a 
larse  mosque,  conadered  the  most  holy 
in  Northern  Afirica*  At  Bersaoh  (perhaps 
Byrsa,  the  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage)  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  Carthaginian  aqiMduct. 
After  the  destructionof  Carthage,  the  Bo- 
mans built  a  new  city,  near  the  site  of  die 
modem  Tunis:  itvrasneopledwithBonian 
colonists,  and  aoon  oecame  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
This  beuuj:  destroyed  bj  the  Saracens, 
Tunis,  before  an  insignificant  frfsoe,  rose 
V>  importance.  The  Normans  of  SidOy 
afterwards  possessed  themsebres  of  the 
city,  but  t^OT  wersdriven  out  of  .the  coun- 
tnr  by  Ahdalmamum  .of  Morocco,  hk 
1SQ(^  the  state  was  disturbed  by  domestio 
titmblefl^  ,of  which  Chariea  V  availed  him- 
self to  undertake  his  celebrated  expedi- 
tion to  Africa.  He  defeated  th^  Tiirks. 
who  had  made  themselves  mssters  of 
Tunis  under  Hayradin  Barbaroasa,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  city.  (See  Bcrba-. 
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104^  tlM  A%enm  Turks  oMained  po»- 
ewriua  of  Twm,  and  eatabKahgd  a  Tiak- 
ith  vegaicy  and  a 


AnmacfcMfelia  wdlkiiomi!  It  lb 


An  rngk  prMidedovoriliedffaByOrpriit* 
€ipal  oDQiicil,  and  a  pacha  ezereiwa  the 
mptame  power  in  the  name  of  die  grand 
flHgaior.  A  militaiy  reyoiation  aoon  af- 
Mr  oceiaved,  trhieh  plaeed  theehief  pow- 
er in  die  handa  of  a  dey.  At  present,  dto 
baad  of  the  goTemmeot  is  styled  haf; 
Ae  present  b^,  Sidi  Ibssan,  sneoeeded 
Hunonda  Bey  m  1891  The  bey  of  To- 
nia  aekn<ywledm  the  arreimgmy  of  the 
grand  seignior,  oy  the  anonal  payment  of 
cribvte  under  the  name  of  a  i»esent;  bat 
ifae  latter  has  no  andief<^y  fai  die  gorem- 
nent.  The  revenue  iseatfanated  at  about 
$iiJMfiO0:  die  land  foree  amounto  to 
15yl00  men,  and  the  nvry  consists  of 
ibout  twentf  conur  sMpsi  In  case  of 
emergency,  the  bey  can  ruse  50^000  ir- 


PBgular  Bedoirins.  ffiee  OUoman  Empire^ 
«Bd  TuHb^.) 

ToivKB&s,  and  Toukmbstowv.    (See 
JMrate.y 

TONRT ;  a  Ml  belongfaig  to  die  fimily 
of  die  madMrel,  or  the  g«na»  seesifrer  of 
It  attahis  large  dimensions^ 
k  hnndred  poiindB^  and  often 
biy  mote,  liie  body  is  covered 
widi  smsll  scales;  is  diiek,  romided,  spin- 
^e-«haped,  andhasa  piminem  carina,  or 
keel,  on  each  side  of  die  ttoL  The  colon 
are  biilliaBtt,  bnt  not  nmch  varied:  die 
rasemblsB  pofished  steel;  die  under 
■re  siheiy ;  all  the  ifaw  ave  yellow 
eaneprtha  first  doieaL  These  firii  live  hi 
ihioML  in  almoatall  die  seas  of  dieifan»- 
«r  and  tenperale  parts  of  Europe,  Asta^ 
AAiea  and  America,  hut  are  not  equally 
eoimaan  in  every  season  or  in  all  puts  of 
the  ssas  which  they  frequent  Immense 
I  enter  the  Meditenanean  by  the 
of  Olbralcar,  and  unmedialehr  di- 
vide, one  part  fbllowing  die  shores  of  Eu- 
fepe  and  the  other  these  of  Afiica,  in 
ssareh  of  a  phoe  to  deposit  theirepawn. 
They  penetntfe  Into  the  Black  sea;  and  it 
is  remariuble  that  they  follow  die  ri|dit 
shore  of  the  Bosphorua  m  goring,  and  die 
left  hi  retnminff— a  ciicumstance  wbkh 
inc|uoed  some  of  the  ancienta  to  suppose 
that  they  saw  more  cleariv  vrith  the  right 
ejne  than  the  other.  At  the  qiproach  of 
winter  thcjr  retira  to  deep  water.  They 
eften,  beaioes,  undeitake  nvegular  migra- 
tkma.  In  aailing  from  Europe  to  Ameri- 
ca, they  have  been  known  to  accompany 
Ibr  mora  than  fortv  daya.  The 
Is  very  voraeious^  and  consumes  a 
quandty  of  food.     Its  anunoai^ 


to  present  a  rough  image  of  dda 
MitodrawitvrithinthenetB.  Itlstakda 
m  immense  quantides  in  large  neta.  Hie 
deah  somewhat  reaembles  vmI,  is  deflcate, 
and  has  been  in  request  fiom  time  Immm 
moriaL  It  forms  an  eztenphre  branch  of 
commerce  in  the  Medherranean,  and  not 
leas  than  45,000  ate  taken  amiuaJly  on  die 
coastt  of  Sonfinia  done.  Stadooi  have 
been  estaUiBhed,  in  elevated 
watching  the  approadi  of  the  tnnn^,l 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  Thtf  ftdii 
nrdy  vidts  the  northern  coasts  of  Enrc^ie 
in  needs,  though  solitary  individuals  are 
not  unfiequent* 

TirPAC  Amako  is  the  name  of  aeveni 
Peruvian  Indians,  of  tiie  fomilT  of  die 
fawaB.  The  subject  of  this  ardcfe  is  Joaft 
Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  cacique  of  Tim- 
gasuca,  in  tac  province  of  Tfaita,  in  IjOW- 
er  Peru.  His  oripnal  name  was  Joa( 
Gabriel  Candor  Canqui ;  but^  being  di- 
recdy  deacended,  by  the  maternal  hue, 
ftom  Tupac  Amaru,  son  of  Hsnco  Gapac. 
the  last  of  the  reigning  mcas,  he  aamoM 
the  name  of  his  ancestor,  and  became 
cdebiaied  finr  his  attempt^  in  1780^  re- 
establish the  empiie  of-  die  Sun.  He  en- 
deavored, in  thednt  place,  to  obtain  aome 
alleviation  of  the  faitolerable  oppreaakms 
which ^e Indians suffined.  Pmdhigdiis 
insprecticaMe,  he  proceeded  fixim  one 
al^  to  another,  untu  he  and  hia  immedi- 
ate dependants  took  up  anns^  and  not  10 
deadi  Arriaga,  die  correaidor  of  Thita, 
November  H>,  1780.  Th»  act  waa  dM 
slanal  for  a  general  rimur  of  the  Indiana^ 
who  proclahned  die  abolition  ai  the  mfto, 
rqNirfof,  and  odicr  odioua  forma  of  ta»- 
don  and  bondage,  and  kindled  a  cIvU  war 
through  the  soutfaera  and  upper  provineea 
of  Fwu.  Tupac  Amaru  now  aaRimed 
the  imperial  &oria,  and  other  insignia  of 
die  incaa:  and  a  despente  attempt  was 
made  by  tne  Indiana  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. The  war  raged  vrith  various 
sttccesi  ibr  two  yeaie,  but  ended  m  die 
aubiugadon  of  the  Indians.  Many  cities 
in  tfpper  Pern,  pardcuhriy  La  P|as  and 
Oniro,  sufibred  greedy  dtving  tins  war, 
wiueh  both  jaardea  rMrded  as  a  >male 
for  lifo  and  death,  and  in  wdiich  one  third 
of  the  vrhole  population  of  the  country  ia 
supposed  to  have  perished.  JosftGiaiinel 
waa  taiten  prisoner  eariy,and  put  to  dead^ 
bemg  torn  asunder  by  four  wild  hofaaau 
But  the  Indians  nDied  anew  under  Ida 
farodier  Kego  Criatobal,  and  his  nephew 
Andreas^  who^  aided  byaehief  of  obaenre 
origin,  named  Tupa  Gacari,  vrere  liear 
•irareomdig  the  Spaniah  power.     The 
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new  l«iden»  howerery  wem  at  length 
.  subdued,  and,  in  violation  of  solemn  en- 
ngementSy  ¥reie   executed  as   traitors. 
See  I\m€t  Paraguajf  (voL  iii,  p.  242). 

Tupelo  [m$$a) ;  a  genus  df  A>re8t  trees 
peculiar  to  North  >  America,  and  almost 
stricdy  confined  within  the  territory  of  the 
U.  Stittes.  The  leayes  are  simple,  alter- 
nate, and  mosdy  entire;  the  flowers 
greenish  and  inconspicuous,  disposed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lon^  peduncle ;  the 
fivit  is  a  drupe,  contaimn^  a  hard  stone. 
The  natural  ramily  to  which  it  belongs 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  determmed.  The 
flowers  are  dkncious. — The  Uack,  ycUow 
or  sour  sum  (At  vSloia)  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  States  south  of  the  fiyrty- 
flist  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  hairinefiB  of  the  leaf-<stalks,  and 
by  having  the  fertile  peduncles  3—6  flow- 
ered. l%e  leaves  are  ^ye  or  six  inches 
in  length ;  the  fruit  snudl,  oval,  and  of  a 
deep-blue  color.  It  attains  the  hei^dit  of 
sixty  or  seventv  feet,  with  a  trunk  ei^teen 
or  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  On  high 
crounds,  this  tree  has  no  peculiarity  of 
rorm ;  but,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States,  where  it  grows  only  in  wet 
places^  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  enlamd, 
and  has  a  regular  pyramidal  shape.  The 
wood  is  fine-ffrained,  but  soft :  the  fibres 
are  not  straiffht,  but  are  interwoven  and 
collected  in  oundles,  which  arrangement 
is  peculiar  to  this  genus,  and  renders  the 
tunber  exceedingly  difilcult  to  split. 
Throughout  the  peater  jpart  of  Viigmia^ 
this  wood  is  employed  for  the  naves  of 
coach  and  wagon  wheels ;  and,  at  Rich- 
mond, Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  it  is 
preferred  fbr  hatters'  bk>du.  In  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  used  in  rice-mills 
fer  the  cylinder  which  receives  the  cogs. 
It  is  also  chosen  by  shipwrights  for  me 
cap  or  piece  which  receives  the  top-mast. 
For  all  these  uses,  thefellowinff  species 
is  equally  well  adq>ted :  JV*.  hfiora,  call- 
ed, mdiscominately,  fi^Mfe,  gvtm-biej  or 
jMO^giiin,  dififtans  mm  the  preceding  in 
having  the  fertile  fiowers  disposed  in 
pairs,  and  the  leaf-stalks  less  hairy.  It  is, 
DCflides^  a  much  smaller  tnae,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding forty  or  feity-five  fbet  in  heif^t ; 
and  the  limbs  are  given  out  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  feet  firom  the  ground*  and 
spread  horizontally.  It  is  found  ftrtber 
nflotb,  being  not  unfirequent  at  the  forty- 
third  pandlel  of  latitude,  but  is  most  abun- 
,  dant  m  the  Middle  States.  Itisseenonly 
In  the  vicinity  of  wet  places^  growing  con- 
Vtanlly  along  the  margin  of  swamps.  The 
firuit  m  deep-blue,  about  as  lane  as  a  pea, 
aad  becomes  eon^ii^uous  after  the  fell 
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of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  great  resource  fer 
the  American  robin  in  its  migrations 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  wood 
holds  a  middle  place  between  sofk  and 
hard-wooded  trees,  and,  on  account  of  the 
interlacing  of  the  fibres,  and  conseNOuent 
extreme  cBfficulty  of  sphtdng,  is  preferred 
fer  certain  purposes.  In  New  Yoik, 
New  Jersey,  ana  particularlv  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  exclusively  emploved  for  the 
naves  of  wheels  destmed  to  bear  heavv 
burdens.  In  Europe,  it  could  not  be  a«f- 
vantageously  substituted  fer  the  variety 
of  the  ehn  called  Uffirted  dm;  but,  in  tiie 
opinion  of  Michaux,  if  it  attained  three  or 
four  times  its  present  dimensions,  and, 
besides^  grew  on  elevated  grounds,  it 
would  be  the  most  precious  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  of  all  the  ferest  trees  of  Eu- 
rope or  North  America.  As  fuel,  it  is 
esteemed  for  burning  slowly,  and  difiRis- 
ing  great  heat;  and,at  Philadelplua,  it  m 
customary  to  select  h  certain  quantity  fer 
logs.— The  large  tupelo  (JV*.  UmenUna)  m 
a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabitmg  the 
soudiem  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  grows 
in  wet  swamps^  <u>d  rises  to  the  hei^it  of 
seventyoreif^Qrfeet:  the  trunk  iseniarged 
at  the  base  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  is  often  dght  or  nine  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  surfece  of  the  ground:  above  this 
conical  base,  the  trunk  is  only  fifteen  or 
twentv  niches  in  diameter,  and  maintains 
this  thickness  for  twenty-five*  or  thirty 
feet.  The  leaves  have  a  few  lar^  teeth, 
by  which  character  it  is  easilv  distinguish- 
ed.   The  firuit  is  soliuury,  about  the  nze 

like  them,  by  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  MisBisBippL  The  wood  is  extremely 
light,  and  softer  than  that  of  any  other 
tree  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  used  only  fbr 
bowls  or  trays.  The  roots,  also,  are  ten- 
der and  light,  and  are  sometimes  employ- 
ed by  fishermen,  iustead  of  coric,  to  buojr 
their  netSir-The  Ogechee  Ume  ( JV*.  amd^ 
cam)  is  not  feund  nmth  of  the  Ogechee 
river,  in  Georgia.  The  firuit  is  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  lif^ht-red 
color,  thick-skmned,  intensely  aad,  and 
contains  a  large  oblong  stone.  It  might 
be  used  as  a  substitute  u>r  the  lime,  were 
it  not  that  the  latter  tr^  succeeds  perfect- 
ly in  the  same  countries,  and  is  preferable  • 
on  many  accounts.  It  is  of  small  size, 
rarely  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  seven  <tf  ei^t  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  not 
used  on  account^  of  its  small  dimensions. 
There  is  a  remariuble  dissimilarity  in  the 
mode  ef  growth  between  the  male  a|i4 
female  plants:  the  branches  of  the  fonner 
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ascend  perpendicularly,  while  those  of 
die  latter  aaaume  a  honzontal  direction. 

TuRB Air  (in  Turkish,  dulbendj  Udbend ) ; 
a  coTcring  of  the  head,  worn  by  most 
nations  in  the  East,  and  of  very  various 
forms  in  difierent  nations  and  different 
classes  in  the  same  nation.  It  conaosts  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  wound  round  a  cap. 
The  Turiush  sultan's  tuihan  contains 
three  heron's  feathers,  with  many  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones,  and  the 
Tuxka  honor  it  so  much  that  they  touch 
it  with  awe.  A  particular  officer,  hdr 
bend  agOj  takes  care  of  it  The  grand 
vizier  has  two  heron's  feathers ;  other  of- 
ficers but  one.  The  emirs  wear  a  green 
turban — a  privilege  which  they  enjoy  as 
relations  to  the  prophet  and  to  Ali. 

T^KBOT  I  pUuronecUamaximus),  This 
species  of  flounder  is  second  in  size  only 
to  the  halibut  In  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  it  is  decidedly  the  first  of  the  genus. 
It  is  common  along  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
even  in  the  northern  seas,  but,unfbrtu- 
natelv,  does  not  visit  our  western  shores. 
It  often  weighs  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds,  and  is  generallv  very  abundant  in 
KS  fiivorite  localities.  It  is  taken  in  deep 
water  by  lines,  some  of  which  are  three 
miles  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with 
more  than  two  thousand  hooks.  The 
flesh  is  exaulsitely  flavored  and  nutritious, 
though  ratner  difficult  of  digestion.  This 
fish,  with  several  others,  has  been  sepa- 
rated firom  the  true  flounders  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
and  its  having  the  eyes  placed  to  the  left. 
We  have  species  belonging  to  this  sub- 
division  on  our  own  coasts. 

TuRcoMANiA ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Turkish  Armenia,  as  the  Tartar  tribes, 
who  inhabit  it,  are  also  sometimes  called 
7\weomana.  The  more  proper  name  of 
the  people  is  Curda^  and  that  of  the  coun- 
try CStrdtgtan.  (dee  Curd$.)  The  name 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  country 
between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  the 
eountiry  of  the  Turkmans,  or  Turcomans. 
(See  TStrkettan.y 

Turcomans.    (See  T^arketian.) 

Turehite,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  vicomte  de,  a  renowned  French 
'  commander,  bora  in  1611,  at  Sedan,  was 
the  second  son  of  Henri  de  laTourd'Au- 
vernie,  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  of  EloEa- 
betb,  dAOfljhter  of  William  1,  prince  of 
Orange.  The  fkvorite  books  oiftl^B  young 
Turenne  were  the  lives  of  great  com- 
manders, and  patticularly  the  history  of 
Alexander  hj  Curdus.  Under  his  uncle, 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  he  studied  die 
tit  of  war,  and,  in  1634,  received  the 


command  of  r  Prencfa  regmient,  served 
at  the  siege  of  Lamothe,  in  Lorraine,  un- 
der marshal  la  Force,  and  took  a  basrtion, 
which  the  son  of  the  marshal  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  occupy.  For  this  he  was 
appointed  field-marshal ;  and,  having  also 
performed  important  services  at  the  takinc 
of  Brisach,  the  cardinal  Richelieu  ofllered 
him  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage — an  of- 
fer which  Turenne  declined  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In 
i699,  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Casale,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my near  Montcallier,  while  the  marehal 
d'Harcourt  besieged  Turin.  Iiv  16^  he 
oonmiered  RousBollon,  and  was  rewarded, 
in  lo44,  with  a  marBhaPs  baton  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  Germany. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Bava- 
rians, under  Mercv,  and  joined  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  was  defeated  (1645)  at  Mer- 
gentheim  (Marienthal),  but,  three  months 
after,  gained  a  victory  at  Nordlingen.  In 
1645,  having  formed  a  junction,  after  a 
march  of  150  French  miles,  with  the 
Swedes,  under  Wrangel,  he  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  Zusmarshausen,  fell  upon 
Bavaria,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  sue 
for  peace.  This  prince  having  afterwards 
broken  his  engagements,  his  army  was 
once  more  betoen  by  Turenne,  and  he 
himself  was  driven  out  of  his  territories. 
In  the  war  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v.),  1649,  Tu- 
renne was  at  first  gained  over,  ny  the  duke 
of  Bouillon,  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
court  In  1650,  being  defeated  by  the 
marshal  du  Plessis-Preslin,  near  Rhetell, 
he  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  lost  the 
battle  through  his  own  negligence,  for,  he 
added,  if  an^  one  commit  no  fiuilts  in  war, 
it  is  a  proof'^that  he  has  not  had  long  ex- 
perience in  it  The  Spanish  court,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  him  to  continue  the  war, 
sent  him  IQOjSOO  crowns;  but  this  sum 
Turenne  returoed,  as  he  expected  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  court  par^.  This  rec- 
onciliation took  place  in  1651,  and  Tu- 
renne was  now  appointed  general  of  the 
royal  army.  His  great  Sdversary  was  the 
duke  d'finghien,  afterwards  prince  of 
Cond6,  who  was  in  the  Spaniw  service. 
These  two  commanders  carried  on  the 
war  with  alternate  success,  unti|  at  length 
Turenne,  by  the  taking  of  Dunkiik  uid 
the  occuoation  of  a  great  part  of  Flan- 
der^  enabled  eardinal  Mazarin  to  coo- 
dooe  the  peace  of  the  PyrsneesL  In 
1653,  he  HBBiied  the  daughter  of  1km 
maiRhal  and  duke  de  k  Force,  a  Protec- 
tant lady;  but  she  bore  him  no  children. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  War  with  Spahi,  te 
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ie67,  Louis  XIV  06l0eted  muOul  Td- 
renne  for  fate  teacher  io  the  art  of  wan 

£Te  him  the  title  of  maiBbal-general  of 
9  French  army,  and  made  him  bis  lieu- 
tenant-general. Flanders  and  Franche- 
Comt^  were  subdued,  and  Turenne  joined 
the  Catholic  diurch  in  1668.  The  Cath- 
oUgs  consider  this  religious  change  as  the 
result  of  conviction ;  Uie  Protestants,  on 
the  contrary,  attribute  it  to  ambitious 
views;  Voltaire,  perhaps  more  impartial 
than  either,  says,  <*Tbe  conversion  of  Tu- 
renne was  perhaps  sincere.  The  human 
heart  frequently  unites  policy,  ambition, 
and  the  weakness  of  love,  with  religious 
ideas."  When  Louis  XIV,  in  167^  re- 
solved on  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Tu- 
renne was  appointed  again  to  the  chief 
command,  and  compelled  the  elector 
Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  who 
assisted  the  Dutch,  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Voflsem.  Turenne  appeared  on  all  occa- 
sions very  honorable  and  disinterested. 
When  a  general  made  a  proposal  to  him, 
bv  the  execution  of.  which  he  might  have 
obtained  400,000  livres,  he  answered  that 
4ie  had  often  rejected  such  proposals,  and 
would  not  alter  his  course.  A  city  o^red 
him  a  present  of  (100,00(^  to  induce  him 
not  to  march  through  its  territory.  **Ae 
your  city,"  answered  Turenne,  ''does  not 
lie  in  my  route,  I  cannot  accept  your  of- 
fer/' After  the  occupation  of  Franche- 
Comt^  be  defended  the  borders  of  this 
district,  and,  in  1674,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Pbilipnsburg,  conquered  Sinzheim,  and 
drove  Hack  the  imperial  army,  under  Ca- 
prara  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  even  to 
the  Maine.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  prince  of  Boumonvillcj  who 
Imd  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  dewated 
him  also,  and  prevented  his  junction  with 
the  Imperial  army.  The  imperialists  fell 
upon  Alsace,  with  70,000  men,  and  be- 
sieged Brisacb  and  Philippsburff.  Tu- 
renne had  only  20,000  men,  but  was 
strengthened  by  Cond^.  He  then  contin- 
ued his  march  over  mountams  covered 
with  snow,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  armjr,  in  Upper  Alsace,  when  thev 
supposed  hjm  in  Lorraine.  He  dispersed, 
without  any  important  battle,  the  numer- 
ous army  which  opposed  him,  protected 
Alsace,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  re- 
tire over  the  Rhine.  The  conftdence  of 
the  soldiers  in  him  was  almost  boundless; 
and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great 
^terprises.  The  gbi^  which  Turenne 
obtained  in  this  campaign,  was  the  great- 
er, OS  be  followed  his  own  views  entirely, 
sod  not  the  commands  of  the  kinc.  But 
ths  drsadfol  devsatstion  of  the  Pwtinats 


tarnished  faisftme;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  this  measure,  he  obeyed 
the  commands  of  the  ministry  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  opinion.  *<  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Sinzheim,"  says  Voltaire,  **  Turenne 
hud  waste  the  Pakttinate  (a  level  and  fer- 
tile tract)  with  fire  and  sword.  The  elec- 
tor of  the  Palatinate  saw,  from  his  casde 
at  Manheim,  two  cities  and  twenty-five 
villages  in  flames.  Reduced  by  this  sight 
to  desp^,  he  sent  a  chollenfle  to  Tu- 
renne m  a  letter  full  of  reproaches.  The 
marshal  fave  the  letter  to  the  kins,  who 
forbade  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge ; 
and  Turenne  accordingly  answered  it  i)y 
an  unmeaning  compliment  He  was  ac- 
customed to  express  himself  with  moder- 
ation and  ambiguity.  He  also  permitted 
a  part  of  the  cornfields  of  Alsace  to  be 
laid  waste  in  cold  blood,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  allowed  his  cavalry  to  ravage 
Lorraine.  He  preferred  to  be  the  father 
of  the  soldiers  intrusted  to  him,  rather 
than  of  the  people,  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  are  always  the  victim.  Tu- 
renne^s  extraordinary  fortune  induced  the 
imperial  court  to  oppose  to  him  their  best 
general;  and  Montecuculi  was  sent,  in 
1673,  over  the  Rhine.  Afler  a  variety  of 
skilful  movements,  they  were  about  to 
come  to  an  engagement  at  Sassbach,  in 
Baden,  when  Turenne,  while  reconnoi- 
tring for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place 
for  the  erection  of  a  battery,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball.  The  same  ball  carried 
away  the  arm  of  genera]  de  St.  Hilaire, 
who,  upon  his  son's  bursting  into  tears  at 
the  sight,  exclaimed,  **  Not  for  me,  but  for 
this  great  man,  must  you  weep."^  The 
highest  honor  was  shown  hy  the  king  to 
the  remains  of  Turenne^  They  were  in- 
terred, like  those  of  the  constable  du 
Guesclin,  at  St.Deni8.  Turenne  possessed, 
under  a  rough  and  ordinary  exterior,  a 
great  mind.  His  disposition  was  cold. 
His  manners  were  decorous  and  simple. 
He  was  not  always  fortunate  in  war,  and 
committed  some  faults;  "but," says  Vol- 
taire, **  he  alwavs  repaired  them,  and  ao- 
complisbed  much  with  small  means."  Ho 
was  esteemed  the  most  skilful  commander 
in  Europe,  even  at  a  time  when  the  art 
of  war  was  more  studied  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Although  reproached  for 
deserting  bis  party'  in  the  war  of  the 
Fronde ;  although,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  suffered  himsielf  to  be  se- 
duced by  love  to  difclose  a  secret  of  state ; 
although  he  committed  unnecessai^  cruel- 
ties in  the  Palatinate,— yet  he  maintained 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  veraciQr,  wis- 
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dom  and  moderatkm ;  for  his  virtues  and 
tidents  oorered  the  weaknesses  and  fauks 
which  he  had  in  common  with  so  many 
othere.  (See  C(mdi^  FVonde^  Montectieuhj 
and  Low9  XIV.) 

Turcot,  Anne  Robert  Jacaues,  a  pat- 
riotic and  enlightened  French  minisler, 
son  of  the  president  of  thejmnd  council, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1727,  and,  in  his 
youth,  gave  hunself  up  to  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  affe  of 
twenty-four,  he  commenced  a  transition 
of  Vixg^  Georrics,  and,  soon  after,  at- 
taching himself  to  Quesnajr  and  the 
Economists  (see  Physioeratu  Sygtem), 
quitted  the  Sorbonne  m  order  to  accom- 
pany De  Goumay,  intendant  of  com- 
merce^ in  his  travels.  On  his  return,  he 
was  himself  appointed  intendant  of  Li- 
moges^ whidi  poet  he  occupied  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  long  remembered  with 
gratitude,  for  his  wise,  salutaiy  and  be- 
nevolent reforms  and  regulationa.  When 
raised  to  the  poet  of  comptroUer-general 
of  the  finances  (1774),  he  gave  a  wider 
extent  to  the  pnnciples  of  amelioration. 
He  modensed  the  duties  on  article  of 
the  first  necesBity,  without  loss  to  the 
revenue;  ttwd  conmierce  fi^m  many 
fetten,  and  encouraged  industiy  by  en- 
larsinff  the  rights  of  Individuals,  and 
aboliming  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
companies  and  corporations.  He  also 
formed  a  project  for  commuting  the  feu- 
dal ^ghts,  for  rendering  ndt  an  article  of 
fiee  merchandise,  and  for  reforming  the 
royal  household.  His  reward  for  these 
usefiil  and  benevoleut  views  was  oppo- 
sition and  ridicule.  He  was^  however, 
able  to  carry  into  efiect  some  very  im- 
portant improvements;  but  as  he  en- 
deavored to  control  the  nobility,  restrict 
the  clergy,  and  restrain  the  hcense  as- 
sumed by  die  dSicers  of  the  crown,  they 
all  united  against  him.  The  result  was, 
his  dismissal  fipom  ofiice,  in  1776,  fit>m 
which  jperiod  he  lived  a  retired  and  stu- 
dious hfe  until  his  death,  in  1781,  at  tl\p 
age  of  fiffy-four. 

Tu&iN,  or  Torino  (anciently  Jhtgusta 
Taurinorum) ;  the  chief  city  of  Fied- 
^.mont,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  mon- 
archy, on  the  west  side  of  the  Po,  75 
miles  south-west  of  Milan ;  Ion.  7°  4(X  £. ; 
lat  45°  4'  N.;  population,  117^.  It 
has  an  agreeable  ntuation  on  a  delightfiil 
plain,  in  a  luxuriant  country ;  a  beiuitiftil 
range  of  hills  rising  on  one  side  of  the 
river ;  on  the  other,  a  plain  strewed  with 
villas  and  gardoiB,  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  Ahie.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  an4  including  the  rampails,  fiKir 


miles  in  eiieuit.  Tlie  streets  an  gene- 
rally wide  and  stnight,  intersM^kng  each 
other  at  risht  angles,  and  running  in  di- 
rect Imes  from  one  extremity  of  the  chy 
to  the  other.  Thev  are  kept  clean  1^ 
means  of  streams  ci  dear  running  water. 
The  principal  square,  called  Puaza 
Rude,  both  for  size  and  beann[,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  streets  have,  at  the  sides,  arcades  or 
mazzas,  afiMUng  a  convenient  walk  for 
foot  passenffers.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally of  brick,  and  the  best  are  plaMred 
in  front  with  stucca  Of  the  public 
walks,  the  most  fimiuented  are  the  PubUc 
gardens.  The  public  edifices  of  Turin 
are  buih  or  ornamented  with  marble  of 
every  vein  and  color.  Hie  palace  has 
fine  gardens,  which  are  used  as  public 
walks,  and  command  fine  prospeets. 
The  university  (811  stud«its)  has  a  |ood 
library,  an  observatory,  a  natural  cabmet, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  a  rich  Egyptian 
museum,  containing  the  collections  of 
Drovetti,  papyrus  rtdls,  mummies,  statues, 
inscr^ons,  &c.  (See  ChantpoUion's 
Letires  rUtUweg  au  Mu^  rojftd  Egrffiien 
de  Turin.)  After  the  battle  of  JMarengo 
(1800),  Turin  became  the  capital  of  the 
French  department  of  the  Po^  and  was 
restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814 

TuRKXSTAN,  or  TuKKisTAN  (L  e.  Umd 
of  ike  Turk9\  is  used,  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  signify  all  the  country  between  Russia 
to  the  north,  the  Casfuan  sea  to  the  west, 
the  Chinese  dominions  to  the  east,  and 
A%hanistan  to  the  south.  This  descrip- 
tion answers  to  the  Independent  Tartaiy 
of  geographers  (see  Toaicoy),  and  inchides 
an  extent  of  counny  about  850  miles 
fhnn  north  to  south,  and  700  fhnn  east  to 
west  The  chief  divisions  of  this  re- 
gion are  Turcomania,  between  lake  Aral 
and  the  Caspian  sea;  Turkestan,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  to  the  east  of  lake  Aral ; 
Usbekistan,  or  Bucharia,  to  the  south ; 
and  the  country  of  the  Kkg^ises^  on  tibe 
north.  The  two  last  mentioned  divisions 
are  described  under  the  heads  Ushedt$j 
Bwharia  and  Krgkiget, — 1.  Tureoma- 
nia,  or  the  land  of  the  Turkmans,  or 
Truchmens,  consists  chiefly  of  sandy 
steppes,  destitute  of  water,  but  contains 
some  fertile  districts,  and  some  mountain- 
ous tracts.  It  produces  com,  but  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  breeding  cattle.  Camels,  horses,  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  game,  buds,  and  fish, 
of  various  sorts,  are  found  here.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  are 
rude,  ignorant,  and  ardently  attached  to 
freedom.  They  are  Mohammedans.  Tur- 
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eoRitniiL,  with  KluTt,  correspondB  to  the 
ancient  Uhorasmia  (Khowarestn,  or  Cha- 
FBsni),  ibnnerly  tbd  seat  of  a  civilized 
AmbilLD  state,  overtuniefi  by  Gengb  Kban 
(1220),  aud  Timour  (1388).  The  inhabit- 
ants  are  Truchmens,  Ivhiwintzee,  and 
Karakalpaca,  Tartar  hordes,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Usbeck^.'  The  chief  city,  Khi- 
'Wa,  or  Khiva,  contains  a  population  of 
about  10,000  poiils.— See  Mauraview's 
Voyage  en  Thircomame  d  h  Khiwa^  evt 
1819  d  1820'  (froni  the  Russian,  Paris, 
1823),  and  MeyendorTi^  i^oyage  (POren- 
h<na-ghBouJchara(?nrw,1^),  2.  Turk- 
estan, or  land  of  tne  Turks,  n  inhabited 
by  Usbecks,  fiucharians,  Turcomans, 
Kirriiises  and  Jews.  It  h  novvr  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Kokan,  who  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  Burhaiia,  but  is  now  in- 
dependent Kokan,  the  ancient  Fergha- 
na, is  litde  known.  The  Turkestanese 
apeak  the  purest  Turkish.  (Bee  (Htomim 
JEmmre^  and  Tha-kUh  Language.) 

TuRKXY  [meUagriM  gmo-pavo).  The 
ivild  turkey  was  formerly  abundant  in 
Canada,  and  in  many  of  the  now  thickW- 
aettled  parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  still 
common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  west^ 
on  the  Ohio,  Miasissippi  imd  Missouri; 
but  the  dav  is,  perhaps^  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  rare  even  there.  It  is  yet 
found  occasionally  in  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  more  rareW  in  West  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed altogether  extinct  in  Uie  remaining 
Nortlieni  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  occa- 
sionally brought  to  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  maritets ;  but  a  domestic  va- 
riety, of  a  vet^  superior  nietallks  tint,  and 
closely  reaeinbiing  the  wild  one,  is  more 
frequently  soM  m  its  place.  Wild  tur- 
keya  feed  on  berries,  fhiita,  grasses,  in- 
aecfis ;  even  tadpoles,  young  frogs  and  liz- 
arda  are  oceasidnally  round  in  their  stom- 
achs. The  acorn  m  their  moat  general 
iavorite ;  but  they  prefer  the  pecan  nut  to 
any  other  food.  A  common  mode  of 
taking  them  is  by  meana  of  pens,  con- 
atnicM  of  logs,  and  covered  at  the  top, 
while  a  paasage  ia  made  in  the  earth  just 
large  enough  to  admit  an  individual  stoop- 
ing: Indian  com  ia  strewed  aome  dis- 
tance round  to  entice  the  flock,  which, 
picking  up  the  grain,  is  gradually  led  to- 
wards the  passage,  and  thence  into  the 
enckMura,  when  they  raise  their  heads 
and  discover  that  they  are  priaoners:  all 
their  exertions  to  escape  are  directed  up- 
warda  and  against  the  aides,  aa  they  have 
not  sagacity  enough  to  atoop  aufficientiv 
low  to  eacapa  by  the  way  thejr  entered. 
Tlie  male  ia  nsasly  four  feat  m  length* 


The  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  cop- 
per or  broiize-gold,  chan^ng  into  violet 
or  purple.  The  ordinarv  weight  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounos,  but  sometimes 
reaches  thir^  or  even  forty.  The  female 
is  more  plainly  attired,  and  the  medium 
weight  about  nine  pounds.  The  turkey, 
in  its  wild  state,  appears  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely confined  witiun  the  limits  of  the  U. 
States;  and  well  may  we  be  proud  of 
having  produced  this  noble  bird.  It  vt'aa 
first  introduced  into  England  in  1524,  and 
is  now  domesticated  in  all  parts  of  the 

5 lobe.  The  flesh  is  almost  unrivalled  lor 
elicacy  of  texture  and  agreeable  flavor. 
A  second  smaller  species  lias  latelv  been 
discovered  in  Honduras,  distinguished  by 
the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  and 
especially  by  ocellated  spots  on  the  taiL 
It  has  received  the  name  of  JIf.  oeeliata, 

Turkey.'  The  extent  and  population 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  previous  to  its 
recent  losses,  were  estimated  as  follows: 
in  Europe,  178,928  square  miles  (in- 
cluding Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Servia, 
52,600  square  miles,  population,  1,790,000^ 
which  were  onlv  tributary  provinceal 
population,  9,^1)00;  in  Asia,  425,000 
square  miles,  population,  10^290,000;  in 
AfHca  (Egypt  and  Nubia),  900,000  square 
miles,  with  3,1 14,000  inhabitants;  in  the 
whole  900,000  square  miles,  22,800,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these  possessions,  the 
African  are  not  only  kwt,  but  the  Egyp- 
tian sovereign  has  become  the  moat 
formidable  enemv  of  the  grand  seignk>r» 
and  has  actually  conquered  the  four 
pachalics  of  Syna,  havmg,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1882,  successively  reduced  Acre, 
Damascus  and  Tripoli.*  Greece  haa 
been  severed  from  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, and  a  boundarv  more  favorable  ihr 
the  new  kutgdom  than  that  eatabliahed 
by  the  protocol  of  1830,  has  recentiy  been 
mociired  by  the  three  powen  fitin  the 
Porte,  lliis  frontier  line  extenda  from 
the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arts,  and 
annexes  Etolia,  Acamania,  and  part  of 
lliessaly  (about  3000  square  milea)  lo 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  nunibeis 
of  difierent  races  were,  Ttertaia,  8,585,000 ; 
Arabians,  4,449,000 ;  Hellenes  (Greeks)^ 
4,596,000;  Sclavonians  (Servian vBulga- 
nans,  Bosniacs,  Croats,  &c),  5,926,000 ; 
Armenians,  1,5(60,000;  Walachiana  and 
Moldavians,  1,375,000;  Byriana,  214,000; 
Amaouts, 460,000;  Jewa,  620,000;  Curdai 

*The  Egyptian  fleet  which  niled  towanb  the 
close  of  101,  consisted  of  seyen  frigates,  seven 
corvettes,  and  nineteen  smaBer  vessels,  besides 
transports,  with  a  land  force  of  9000  laftBlry  aad 
ISIIOartaUery. 
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l,0(»,OOa;GypsieB,80,000,&c.  OftheM, 
13;SS3»M0  were  Mohammedans;  7j083,000 
6f  the  Greek  church;  1,483,000  of  the  Ar- 
menian ;  613,000  Catholics ;  380,000  Mo- 
nophysites;  300,000  Nestorians;  60,000 
Druses,  &c.  The  historv  of  the  state  has 
been  nven  in  the  article  Ottoman  Emr 
put.  Moldavia,  Walachia,SerTia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Natolia,  S}iia,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
&C.,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

jy/rketf  in  Europe  is  bounded  by  Rus- 
sia, Transylvania,  Hunjnry,  Galicia,  H- 
lyria,  Daunatia,  the  Ionian  republic. 
Greece,  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  and 
the  Archipelago.  The  command  of  the 
Black  sea  Uie  Porte  shares  with  Russia. 
The  Bosphorus  (q»  v.),  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra, and  the  Dardanelles,  are  open  to  all 
merchant  ships  of  nations  at  peace  with 
Turkey.  The  situation  of  the  country, 
with  its  long  extent  of  coast  and  its  nu- 
merous bays,  is  favorable  for  commerce* 
It  is  protected  on  its  frontiers  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Save  and  Danube,  and  also  by 
the  Balkan  (Hsmus),  which  extends  from 
cape  Emindi  to  the  lUyrian  mountains, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  Rhodope, 
the  Parous  and  other  chains  which  m- 
tersect  Greece.  Separate  from  these  lies 
Monte  Santo,  or  Athoe.  (See  wJIAot.)-— 
JSarkey  in  Ma  is  bounded  by  Persia, 
Rusena,  AraluB,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
which  connects  it  with  Egypt,  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  From  me  mountains 
of  Armenia  flow  the  Euphrates  (q.v.) 
and  the  Tigris  (q.  v.),  which,  uniting  at 
Bassora,  flow  into  the  Persian  gul£  In 
Anadoli  or  Natolia,  there  is  a  conridera- 
ble  rivei>-^e  Kiril  Irmac  (HalysV— flow- 
ing into  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Palestine 
the  Jordan,  (q.  v.)  The  latter  falls  into 
the  Dead  sea,  a  lake  formed  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  fi%  miles  in  length,  and  firom 
four  to  tep  in  breadth,  whose  waters  are 
bituminous,  saline,  and  sul^ureous,  and 
have  no  visiUe  ouUet  The  principal 
mountains  are  the  Taurus  (^.  vA  m  Nato- 
lia; the  Lebanon  (q.  v.),  in  Syria;  the 
Antilibanus,  &c  The  most  level  prov- 
ince is  Irak  ArabL  In  the  south-east,  im- 
mense deserts  extend  into  the  Arabian 
penmsula.  The  climate  is  temperate  in 
the  northern  provmces,  mild  and  refreeh- 
inff  in  the  central,  and  hot  in  the  southern. 
The  air  of  Mesopotamia  is  noxious,  and 
there  the  debilitating  samiel  (see  Simoom) 
lilpws  over  burning  deseits,  and  the 
p)Api9  finds  a  home.  Every  region  here 
^ids  its  productions  in  abundance. 
'the  staple  articles  of  export  are  wheat 
from  Rum-Ui,  rice  from  tne  countries  on 
the  south  of  Hiemus,  cotton  and  tobacco 


firom  Macedonia,  eilk  from  Amaout  and 
Natolia,  figs,  saffion,  gall-nuts  and  meera- 
chaum  ft^ran  Natolia,  mastich  from  Scio, 
wine  fipom  Cvprus,  Angora  hair  from 
Natolia,  naphtha  finom  Mesopotamia,  wool 
from  Walachia,  &c.  In  admtion  to  these, 
opium,  Lemntan  earth,  saltpetre,  and 
nsarble^  especially  the  Parian,  are  among 
the  exports.  Mining  is  totally  neglected, 
and  there  is,  in  genml,  little  manuftctur- 
ing  industry  in  the  country;  there  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  ndll  in  the 
preparation  of  saffion,  the  dyeing  of  yam 
(eqiecially  in  Thessaly),  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloths,  carpels  and  works  of 
steel  (particularly  excellent  sword-blades). 
The  Turks  despise  agriculture,  and  leave 
it  to  the  conquered  nations,  whom  they 
plmider  when  they  find  them  to  lie 
wealthy  and  prosperous.  It  is  only 
where  the  barbarians  have  no  power,  as 
in  the  coyntry  of  the  Druses^  on  mount 
Lebanoi^  or  have  not  sfipeated,  as  upon 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
that  successful  industry  is  to  be  found.  In 
Asia,  agriculture  is  attended  to  only  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  the  cities:  the  wide  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  bands  of  wanderinj^  robbers.  The 
people  of  this  vast  empire  consist  of  a 
number  of  difil^rent  nations,  which  mutu- 
allv  hate  and  despise  each  other,  and  are 
held  together  merely  by  fear  and  force. 
1.  The  lords  of  the  country  are  all  Sun- 
nites  (q.  v.),  as  the  Arabs,  Tartan  and  Tur- 
comans, and  particularly  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  a  people  of  sreat  natural  v^;or, 
and  inflamed  with  pmitical  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia.  They 
despise  unbelievers,  looking  upon  than 
as  oogs  and  swine,  and  continue  to  act 
the  part  of  the  first  savage  conquerors. 
The  character  of  tiiis  peofde  shows  ex- 
traordinary inconsistencies.  They  are^  at 
the  same  time,  accordinff  to  cireum- 
stances,  brave  and  cowardly,  mild  and 
savagjs,  strong  and  weak,  enterprising  and 
sluggish,  sensual  and  hardy.  The  great 
men  at  court,  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
provinces,  are  proud  and  crin^ng,  sus- 
picious and  ungratefiiL  In  general,  the 
Turks  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  indif- 
ferent and  insensible.  They  make  no 
provision  for  posterior.  No  nation  is 
more  fully  convinced  than  the  Turks, 
that  all  upon  earth  is  subject  to  change. 
fL  The  Turcomans  (see  TWeosMmiio)^  in 
Armenia,  Natolia  and  on  the  riven  of 
the  interior.  3.  The  Tartars,  who  have 
migrated  from  the  Crimea  to  the  pcov- 
inces  on  the  Danube.    4.  Arabs,  (q.  r.) 
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^5.  Ci]rd&  (q.  ▼.)  a  Gr6«ki;  among 
whom  are  ttie  Suliota,  in  the  aneient 
Epirufl.  7.  Aimeniana  (see  Armtnia), 
•eattered  through  the  provinces  aa  mer- 
ehanta  and  mechanics.  8.  Sclavonians^ 
In  sereral  tribea.  as  the  Albaniana  or  Ar- 
naoutB(q.y.);  BoBn]aca,inBoania,inpart 
Mohanunedans,  part  Catholic  Chnslians; 


huBhians.  13.  Gypsies,  and  several 
tribes,  of  unknown  c«igin.  principally,  in 
the  mountains  in  Asia,  liie  written  and 
court  kuguage  is  Aralnc  (See  IMbuk 
Languagt  and  LUeratun.)  In  Constan- 
tino^e,  Uiere  are  Greek,  Armenian,  Jew- 
lah  and  Turidsh  printing  presses :  huL  in 
all  the  cities,  a  great  number  or  scribes 
(kodjakj^ms)  are  occupied  in  transcribing 
the  ahnanacs,  the  Koran,  &c.  They 
form,  in  Constantinople,  a  powerful  body. 
The  ulema  (q.  vX  or  booty  of  lawyers^ 
who  belong  to  tne  religious  older,  is 
almost  ezcTunyely  in  possession  of  the 
kaming.  Ptolemy  is  still  their  guide  in 
geography,  and  Aristotle  in  physics  and 
natmral  history.  A  historiographer  is  ap- 
pointed at  the  court  of  the  suhan,  and  a 
court  astrologer  is  consulted  on  matters 
of  state.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  neg- 
lected, because  me  Koran  forbids  the 
imitation  of  the  human  form.  The  muaic 
is  noisy  and  without  taste,  but  there  are 
good  female  dancers.*  The  constitution 
rests  upon  seven  collections  of  political 
laws  (Kdnunname),  and  is  altogether  Ori- 
entaL  The  padiahah,  as  cahph,  unites 
the  highest  spiritual  dignity  with  the  su- 
preme secukur  power.  jSe  has  unlimited 
control  over  the  property  and  lives  of  his 
sutjects,  emeciaUy  of  the  highest  officers 
of  state,  wno|n  he  can  remove  or  put  to 
death  at  will. .  They  kiss  the  bow-string 
which  he  sends  them,  and  it  is  what  they 
may  all  look  forward  to.  The  sultan 
makes  laws  without  being  hunself  subject 
to  them.  The  Koran  and  the  fear  of 
•public  ojnnion,  when  it  speaks  by  the 
voice  of  rebellion,  done  restrain  his  will. 
AH  his  subjects  are  eaual  in  his  ejjres,  for 
Ihey  are  afl  shives.  A  French  historian 
calls  the, Turidsh  government  im  dei- 

*  The  present  solton  has  not  only  endeavored 
to  introduce  European  customs  and  tactics,  but 
has  appointed  a  librarian  to  the  library  of  the 
Hamacurge  mosque,  in  Medina,  with  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  a  eatalogue,  ahd  the  adoption 
oC  measures  for  the  presenration  and  increase  of 
the  library.  A  newspaper  is  now  likewise  print- 
.ed  at  Constantinople,  in  French  and  Turkish 
(Mbniteur  Ottoman),  and  another  in  Crete,  in 
Turkish  and  Qreek. 


PjBfi'tii^  o&f oiu,  iempiri  par  le  regicide. 
The  people  have  no  rights.  Mont,  or 
fiivor,  or  mtrigue,  can  raise  the  lowest  to 
,the  hii^est  stations.  There  is  no  heredi- 
tary nobility.  The  succession  to  the 
throne  »  hoeditary  in  the  fimuly  of  0»- 
man ;  the  vrill  of  the  people  and  of  the 
janizaries  has  often  decided  upon  the 
mdividnaL  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  pooterity  of  Osman,  the  right  to  die 
throne  passes  into  the  ftmily  <m  the  for- 
mer Tartar  khan.  Women  are  exchided 
fiom  the  succession.  Th^  padiahah  is 
not  crowned ;  he  is  merely  girded  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  after  he  has  sworn 
to  uphold  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
The  women  of  his  harem  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Circaarians  or  Georgians :  a 
ftee-bom  woman  cannot  enter  the  harem 
as  an  odalic.  Since  Ibrahim,  the  sultans 
have  been  accustomed  to  choose  from 
amonff  them  seven  wives  (cadin).  She 
who  first  bean  a  son  is  called  diaknaai 
mdtana ;  the  other  mothers  of  the  jnincee 
have  the  name  ofwUana  thanedtu  The 
mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  or  the  nd- 
tonavoiMfe,  enjoys  great  privileges.  She  is 
not  confined  in  the  apartments  of  the  Eski 
serBglio,andhasayeariypensionof5(X)/XX> 
piasters.  (See  £Mrem,  and  fihifton.)  The 
princes  are  usually  brought  up  in  con- 
finement, among  the  eunuchs  and  oda- 
lics.  Each  learns  a  mechanic  art  or 
handcraft,  but  they  never  acquire  the 
knowledge  winch  would  fit  them  to  rule. 
Hiev  have  no  prospect  hut  the  throne  or 
death  in  prison.  The  daughters  of  the 
sultan  have  the  title  ofndiana,  and,  while 
yet  in  the  cradle,  are  married  to  vizien, 
pachas,  and  other  great  officers ;  but  their 
male  posterity,  by  a  law  of  the  empire, 
are  condemned  to  death  fi!om  their  buth. 
The  court  establisfament,  with  all  the 
eunuchs,  women^guards,  icc^  includes 
10,000  persons.  The  external  court  con- 
sists of  the  attendants  of  the  grand  master 
of  the  seraglk),  seven  chamberlains,  the 
court  officers,  a  body-guard  of  9000  men, 
(the  bostangi  wm  dusolved  in  1896),  the 
confidants  or  titular  dignitaries,  to  which 
class  bekmg  the  mutes,  the  dwarft,  the 
musicians,  the  masteia  of  audience,  the 
masters  of  the  stirrup,  and  the  viziers  of 
the  shoulder.  (See  ArofHo.)  The  inner 
court  establishiiient  oonsistB  of  the  harem, 
vrith  its  women,  white  and  Uack  eunuchs 
(whose  chiefi,  the  kiriar  and  capi  ajga, 
possess  great  influence),  the  grand  vizier, 
and  the  aublime  porte,  which  fbim  the 
two  cabinets  of  the  loan  beg,  or  minis^ 
ter  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  reis  efiendi, 
or  minister  of  foreign  aflbirs.    TkkQ  title 
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of  the  present  padwbah  uh-^  SultuB.  soil 
of  a  sultan,  chakaD,  soo  of  a  chdcao, 
sultsn  MahniGud  U,  khan,  son  of  ibe  vic- 
torious Abd-ul-Hamid,  by  the  infinita 
mce  of  the  Creator  of  uie  world  and 
Uie  eternal  Being,  and  through  the  madi- 
ation  and  great  miracles  of  Mobamined 
Mustapba,  the  greatest  of  prophets,  upon 
whom  rest  the  blessing  of  God,  servant 
and  niaster  of  the  cities  of  Mecci^  Me- 
dina, and  Kods  (Jerusalem),  towardi^ 
which  all  men  turn  their  faces  when  they 
prav,  padishah  of  the  three  great  cities 
of  Istambul,  Edreneh  (Adnanopte),  anj 
Bursa,  which  all  princes  regard  with 
envy,  &c.  The  arms  afisuroed  by  Mah- 
moud  II,  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, are  a  silver  crescent  in  a  meu 
Meld.  Selim  III,  in  1799,  afler  Netoon'^ 
victory  of  the  Nile,  fbund^  the  order  of 
i/tte  crescent,  in  three  classes,  for  Franks, 
which  has  been  conferred  on  Nelson,  ^- 
bastkuii,  and  other  foreigners.  The  ad- 
noinistration  of  ffovemment  is  also  Orien- 
tal The  grand  vizier  rules  in  the  name 
oi*  the  sultan,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  cai- 
maehan.  The  intrigues  of  the  women  and 
the  eunuchs  in  the  seraglio  have  also 
much  influence.  The  supreme  council 
of  state,  the  divan,  is  held  in  the  second 
hall  of  the  seraglio,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  grand  vizier.  The  ordinary  divan 
eonsists  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  em- 
pire (the  kiaga  beg,  the  reis  effendi,  the 
deftardar,  or  minister  of  finances,  the  ca- 
pudan  pacha^  or  high  admiral,  the  tchaush- 
bsachi,  or  mmister  of  the  executive),  and 
the  agas  of  the  Uroops :  to  the  extraordi- 
nary divaii,  several  other  persons  are 
called,  particularly  the  mufti.  The  nrov- 
uees,  with  the  exception  of  Moloavia, 
Walachia  and  Servia,  and  the  two  dties 
of  Istambul  (Constantinople),  and  Edie- 
Bsh  (Adrianople),  are  divided  into  twenty- 
five  ejalets,  pachalics  or  governments^ 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety  sangiacs  or 
banners;  the  pachas  of  Rum-Ili,  Anadoli 
(Natolia),  and  Damascus,  bear  the  title  of 
peglerbeg,  and  have  three  horse-tails  car- 
ried before  them.  The  capudan  pacha, 
or  high  admiral,  enjoys  tlie  same  honor : 
the  oUier  pachas  have  but  two  tails.  The 
pachas  in  the  provinces  have  their  divans 
nmilar  to  the  sultan's.  In  other  respects^ 
unleas  the  powerful  ulema  opposes  them, 
their  authority  is  without  control,  and 
their  only  duty  is  to  pay  the  contributions 
to  the  grand  seignior.  Yet  they  are 
pometimes  removed  fix>m  their  places^ 
.wiien  the  people  are  driven  to  reoelUon 
by  oppression,  or  when  the  ulema  is  hod- 
lus  to  them;  sometimeSi also^  to  — '-^ 


their  prides  or  from  suspicion,  or  to  fOD' 
fiscate  their  property*  In  June,  1827,  tte 
pachas  in  the  provinces  lost  their  rjght 
of  civil  administration,  and  civil  goyeraoni 
wefs  sent  to  supersede  them.  In  imlitsrf 
mattesEuevery  pachalic  is  divided  into  san- 
aiac^  The  pachalics  are  likewise  divide 
mto  moslemlics,  woiwodolics,  and  agalicm 
tn  some  countries  there  are  mosIemliCB 
|nd  ^galics,  entirely  independent  of  thai 
piuiba.  the  rulers  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tiofi  of  administering  justice,  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  sovereigns:  some  of  these 
places  are  gj^en  for  perpetuity  to  certain 
nv^ijies.  The  source  of  all  civil,  poli^cal 
anc)  criminal  law  Is  the  Koran.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  code  of  laws  IMouUeca),  the  in^ 
ternretations  of  the  ulema  have  great 
veigbt  in  the  tribunals.  The  mufli  is  not 
only  the  chief  of  the  priests,  but  the 
higfiest  interpreter  of  the  laws.  His  de- 
cisions (fetvas)  are  collected.  The  high- 
est tribunal,  uie  divan  cbaneb,  is  heM 
fbiir  times  a  week  by  the  grand  vizier  in 
bis*  palace,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the 
tchaush-beschi.  In  the  lower  tr'.bunab 
ot  the  large  cities,  the  mollas  sit,  in  those 
of  sinal]  towns,  the  cadis.  The  moslems 
are,  ^nder  them,  the  executors  of  the 
sentence^.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  as  sunple  ss  it  is  prompt  and  eneraetic 
The  common  punishments  are  the  basti- 
nado, hanging,  drowning,  strangling,  and 
impaling,  bearing  false  witness  is  the 
greatest  crime.  At  the  head  of  the  church 
stands  the  sultan,  as  caliph,  and,  in  his 
name,  the  mufli,  who  is  appointed  and 
depoaed  by  the  grand  seignior.  In  the 
larger  cities,  the  mufli  appoints  under 
muflis.  Afler  him,  the  cadileskis,  mollas, 
and  cadis,  are  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  ulema.  The  priests  are  di- 
vided into  secular  and  monastic  The 
former  (the  imans,  danish mends,  and  tal- 
ismans) perform  the  public  religious  cent- 
monies  in  the  mosques,  dshamis  (temples 
buih  by  the  grand  seignior  in  the  capital 
citiesj^  and  medsheds.  (See  Mo9mu$.) 
The  latter,  the  dervises,  form  about  thir^ 
different  orders  or  brotherhoods.  All 
other  religious  sects,  tliough  despised  and 
insulted,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rdi^on  in  their  temples,  and  under 
their  patnarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishopsi 
The  revenues  of  the  state  flow  mto  tha 
miri  or  public  treasury,  and  amount  to 
about  eighty-four  purses,  or  30,000,000 
dollars.  They  are  drawn  from  tlie  kft- 
radscfa  (a  poll-tax  upon  unbelievers,  and 
a  tax  upon  their  real  estate),  from  the 
tithes  which  the  moslems  pay  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  church,  from  tlie  taxes  upon 
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property,  the  cuaComs,  monopoliaBy  mines, 
the  mint,  taxee  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
tribute  of  the  hospodara  of  Moldavia, 
Walachia  and  Bervia.  The  miri  has  a 
debt  of  about  seventv  million  florins. 
Distinct  ftom  this  is  the  ilsch  hazne,  or 
treasury  of  the  suttan,  which  is  filled  by 
the  rents  of  estates,  bj  presents  and  ez- 
tortions,  and  by  Ae  confiscated  properQr 
of  the  great  officers.  The  land  forces 
were,  until  recently,  organized  on  a  mise- 
lable  Asiatic  system,  and  amcMinted,  ac- 
cording to  M  arngli,  to  390,000  men ;  of 
whom  74,000  were  mercenaries,  59,000 
infiuitry(Bee  Janixariei),  toptshis,  or  ar- 
tillery, and  others,  and  15^000  cavafay. 
(See  S^pahU.)  There  were,  besides,  m 
time  of  war,  the  bands  of  feudal  vassals, 
amountmg  to  196,000  men,  the  contin- 

gntof  the  Tartan,  13,000,  and  that  of  the 
oldavians  and  Walachians,  8000.  The 
grand  vizier  is  commander-in-chief;  the 
separate  corps  are  conmianded  fay  agas, 
the  provincial  troops  by  pachas  and  san- 
giaes.  The  present  siutan,  with  more 
miccess  than  selim  III,  has  becun,  since 
1814,  to  form  an  army  on  the  European 
pkn,  and,  in  theiyear  1888,  dissolvea  the 
body  ofiuuzaries  throinhooc  the  king- 
dom. &ehm  ni  formed  a  mathematii»l 
school  for  die  officers  of  the  navy,  which 
consists  of  ten  ships  of  the  Kne,  twenty 
ftigates,  wad  thurty  smaller  ships,  oom- 
muided  by  the  capudan  pacha.  Tunis 
and  IVipoti  are  still  nominaOj  dependent 
on  Tuokev.  Algiers  is  now  m  the  hands 
of  the  French.  See  Von  Hammer's 
ConMuHon  and  MmndtiraHon  tf  ihe 
Ottmnan  Emmire  (in  German,  3  vols., 
Vienna,  1815),  and  his  fKifory  ^tke 
Ottoman  Empire^  drawn  from  onnnal 
sources  (in  German,  7th  voL,  Pest,  l&l) ; 
Palla*8  taunn  abrMe  de  VEt^  Otto- 
man  (Paris,  1825).  Bfarsigli  has  given  an 
account  of  the  military,  and  Mouradgea 
d'Ohason  of  the  ecclesiastical  establSh- 
ment  Of  the  TaUeau  gMraU  de  VEm- 
mre  OtUman^  par  M.  ^  CNUMm,  the  first 
RNir  parts  appeared  in  five  volumes  (Paris^ 
1788  and  1790) ;  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth parts  complete  the  work  (Paris, 
1884).  The  writingB  of  Tott,  hdy  Mon- 
»  togue,  Olivier,  Eton,  and  Thornton,  to- 
Mher  with  the  accounts  of  later  travel- 
ferv,  Clarke,  Von  Hammer  (Constantinople 
and  the  BosphorusV  Forbin,  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  Pouquevilie,  J.  Came  (Letters 
fiom  the  East,  London,  18SI6,  3  vols.), 
and  others,  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
tliis  empire,  composed  of  various  nations 
and  countries,  the  fhigments  and  ruins  of 
the  aneient  irorld. 


Turkith  iMntruage  and  LUerahtre. 
The  Turks  are  cfTartar  origin,  and  their 
lanffuace  is  a  Tartar  dialect.  It  is  en- 
tirely difierent  from  the  Arabic,  as  well  as 
the  Persian,  and  flom  the  languages  re- 
lated to  these.  The  Turkish  luiguage  is 
sonorous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rough 
and  harsh.  The  Eastern  nations  have 
various  sajrin^  to  indicato  the  charactor 
of  the  prmcipcd  languages  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish ; 
for  instance,  the  Arabic  lanffuage,  they 
say,  persuades ;  the  Persian  flatters;  the 
Turkish  reproves ;  the'  Serpent  employed 
Arabic  in  paradise  to  seduce  our  general 
mother;  Adam  and  Eve  discoursed  of 
love  in  Persian;  the  anffel  spoke  Turkish 
when  he  was  compelled  t6  orive  our  first 
parents  fifom  paradise.  The  Turkish 
language  is  very  regular  in  its  grammati- 
cal construction,  but,  in  itsdf,  is  pow  in 
words.  The  Turks,  therefore,  to  supply 
its  deficienciee,  have  adopted  aOthe  stores 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian;  and  these 
have  become  so  united  with  it,  that  a 
good  knowledge  of  Turkish  cttmot  be 
acouired  without  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  Persian.  By  the  mixture  of  three  so 
completely  diawmilar  langua|^  the  learn- 
ing of  Turkish  becomes  verv  difficok; 
for  veords  and  phrases  firom  all  are  inter- 
mingled, without  any  chang(^  as  well 
in  common  lifo  as  in  writing,  llie  Turks 
use  the  Arabic  characters,  with  some  small 
alterations,  and  vnrite,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  and  Arabians,  fipom  ri^t  to  left 
Their  pmr  the^  receive  principally  fiiom 
Venice,  but  polish  it  highly  berore  using 
it  Th^r  pais  are  mule  of  fine  reeds, 
and  their  ink  is  like  our  printer'bink. 
They  write  upon  their  knees,  or,  at  the 
most,  use  a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  sup- 
port. The  vowels,  which  consist  of  little 
straight  or  crooked  strokes,  and  are  placed, 
some  above,  some  below,  ^e  consonants, 
are,  excepting  in  the  Koran,  seldom  vmt- 
ten.  The  dimcnlly  of  reading  is  increas- 
ed by  the  many  dissitoilar  alphabets  and 
charactera  which  are  employed  in  writ- 
ing :  one  alphabet  is  usea  in  the  official 
papera  of  the  f(ovemment,  another  in  let- 
ters, another  m  the  cowls,  anotheir  in 
Kterarv  productions,  another  in  accounts; 
&c.  A  person  who  can  read  one  of  them 
easilv,  may  not  be  able  to  read  a  word  of 
another.  like  the  French  in  Europe,  the 
Turkish  is,  in  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  of  AfHca,  thecobamon 
medium  of  communication  between  na- 
tions speaking  different  Isnguages.  After 
the  Turks  had  received  a  vmtten  charac- 
ter vrith  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  and, 
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attbecommeDcemem  of  the  foiuteenth 
century,  under  ooe  of  their  eminiy  Oaman, 
had  founded  an  independent  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek,  tbev  began  grad- 
mdlv  to  feel  the  necessity  of  more  literary 
cultiyation.  Even  sultan  Orkan,  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Osman,  although  devoted  to 
ivvar  and  conquest,  founded,  in  1396,  at 
EhuBsa,  in  Natolia,  a  literary  institution, 
which  became  so  celebrated  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  teachers,  that  even  Arabs 
and  Persians  were  not  ashamed  to  be- 
come scholars  of  the  Turks.  Their  own 
liisiorians  remark  that  the  monarchsof 
this  house,  until  the  time  of  Achmet  I 
(1603),  althouffh  not  all  equally  distin- 
guished by  glorious  undenakiogs  and 
princely  vutues^  yet  all  gave  lustre  to 
their  reigns,  by  their  love  and  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  The  golden  age  of 
Turkish  literature  was  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Soliman,  who  was  called  the 
Umgwer^  the  gr^-grandson  of  Moham- 
med II,  whose  victories  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  Turkish  schools 
and  higher  literary  establishments  which 
sre  usually  connected  with  the  mosques, 
and  whose  number  amounts  in  Constanti- 
nople 10  several  hundreds,  the  principal 
branches  taught  are  the  Arabic,  grammar, 
loffiC|rbetoriC|dialectics,  acoordine  toman- 
uds  which  were  written  by  the  Arabians 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  general,  the  Arabs 
of  whai  we  call  the  middle  ages,  continue 
to  be  the  teachen  of  the  Turks  in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  physics,  medicine, 
law,  and  theok)gy.    Treatises  on  astrolo- 

gr,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  all 
e  modes  of  predicting  future  events, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Turkish 
literature,  and  are  contmiially  studied. 
Aerology,  in  particular,  holds  the  rank  of 
a  science  among  the  Tuiks,  and  has  also 
an  important  influence  upon  all  aflaira  of 
state  and  private  concenia  The  muned- 
schim  baschi  (superior  or  court  asU!oIoger) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  court  officeri, 
since  the  time  of  the  most  important 
transactions  is  determined  by  him.  The 
calendar  is  likewise  prepared  under  his 
superintendence.  But  the  instruments 
essential  to  investigations  in  natural  sci- 
ence are,  in  Turkey,  either  entirely  un- 
knowI^  or  used  only  in  cbildieh  iug^ry, 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  igno- 
rant The  telescope,  the  magnifying 
glass,  the  electrical  machine,  end  all  sim- 
ilar aids  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  Turks 
do  not  know  how  to  use  to  advantage. 
They  do  not  even  generally  employ  uie 
compass  in  t|ii»r  se^  voyages    Henoe 


navigatrapy  astronomy,  pocnphyv  agri- 
culture, cbemistiy,  and  otbw  scienoea 
which  have  received  an  entirely  new 
form  by  the  discoveries  of  the  modeni% 
must  be  in  a  very  low  state  among  the 
Turks.  They  are  fond  of  history,  but 
their  histories!  works  are  written,  for  the 
roost  part,  either  in  a  dry  chronoloeical 
method,  or  in  a  bombastic  stvle,  half  po- 
etry, half  prose,  and  overioaded  with  fig- 
ures. One  of  their  oldest  and  most  es- 
teemed annalists  is  Saiad-ed-din,  who, 
(dfter  having  been  the  iostructer  and  tutor 
of  two  stdtans^  died  in  the  office  of  mufii 
at  Constantinople,  in  1599.  His  chroni- 
cle is  entitled  Ihdtck-eUtawarich  (that  i% 
the  Crown  of  Annalsl  and  extenas  from 
the  origin  of  the  Turks  to  the  death  of 
Selim  I,  in  1520,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Turks  as  a  classical  work.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Leunclavius  into  Latin,  by 
Bratutti  into  Italian,  and  by  Podesta  into 
German  and  Latio.  In  the  works  of  Naima. 
Raschid  and  Tchelebisade,  the  annals  of^ 
the  Turkish  empire,  from  1592  to  1^27,  are 
continued  in  unbroken  succession.  Hadschi 
Chalfii,  sumamed  Tchelebisade,  who  died 
at  CcAistantmople,  1657,  was  distinguished 
for  his  historical  and  literary  attainmenta, 
Under. the  title  of  Open  Books^  and 
Knowledge  of  Science^  he  composed  a 
work  of  a  cyclopfedic  and  biblioipaphical 
character,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  cultivated  by  the 
Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks,  arc  given, 
and  the  titles  of  all  the  works  wriuen  in 
these  three  languages,  from  the  1st  to  the 
1050th  year  of  the  Henra  (A.  D.  1640). 
This  woriE  served  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Encyclopedic  View  of  Oriental 
Science  (by  Joseph  von  Hammer,  Leip- 
sic,  1804-),  to  which  is  prefixed  an  auto- 
biography of  Hadschi  Chalfa.  Besides 
this  biographical  work,  and  several  other 
writings  of  Hadschi  Chalfa,  his  chrono- 
logicaltables,  beginning  with  Adam,  and 
continumg  to  1640,  deserve  to  be  particii- 
lariy  mentioned.  The  Latin  translation 
of  these,  by  Reiske,  is  still  to  be  found  in 
msnuscript  in  the  roval  library  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  poetry,  also,  the  Arabians  and 
Peraians  are  their  models.  Thear  poems 
are  chiefly  of  a  mystical  or  moral  cast,  or 
devoted  to,  love.  We  need  only  men- 
tion the  romantic  poem  of  the  Turk 
Molla  Khosrew,  Chosroes  and  SkenefU 
Some  Tuikish  eclogues  are  contained  in 
Hammer's  Morgenl&ndischea  KUddaU 
(Eastem  Trefoil,  Vienna,  1819).  Riddles, 
logoinyphs,  chronograms,  and  similar 
poetical  trifles,  are  very  popular  among 
them.    All  their  poetical  productiona  ai« 
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'  lb  riiyme.  Their  prosody  and  tM  leeh* 
nical  put  of  tbeir  poetry  are  the  nme  ee 
dioee  of  the  Arabians  and  Peiaiails.  Mob- 
mni  is  a  kmg  poem,  in  which  each  dis- 
tieh  has  its  peculiar  rhyme ;  foaeUu  and 
taaidu  are  odes  or  songs  with  a  snm^ 
rhyme ;  the  rube^  (tetiastichon^  is  most- 
ly epigrammaiic ;  the  kUaa  nas  4 — 8 
strophes  with  Tsrious  rhymes^  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  subjects.  Accounts  of 
Turkish  poets,  and  specimens  of  their 
poetry,  are  contained  inLof^or  Bio({raph- 


ical  Sketches  of  eminent  Turkish 
together  with  an  Antbobgy  drawn  froin 
their  works ;  translated  from  the  Turk- 
ish of  Monka  Abdul  Latifi  and  Aschik 
Hassan  Tbehelebi,  by  Thomas  Chabert 
(Zftrich,  1808).  The  Dwm  of  Baki,  the 
principal  lyric  poet  of  Turkey,  who  died 
m  1800,  has  been  translated  into  German, 
entire,  by  Joseph  von  Hammer  (Vienna, 
1835).  In  1727,  during  the  reign  of 
Achmet  III,  Ibrahim,  a  renegade,  a  native 
of  Buda,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  of 
Pkagne,  Chacham  Jonas,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  grand  vizier,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  estabUahed  a  Turkish  printing 
press  at  Constantinople,  at  which^  in 
1742,  seventeen  works,  comprising  twen- 
ty-three volumes,  and  13,000  cofnes,  had 
been  printed.  After  a  long  interval  of  in- 
acdon,  the  proA  was  again  used,  in  1783, 
during  the  reign  of  the  sultan  Abdolha- 
mid.  But  itB  activity  continued  only  about 
two  years.  In  1798,  it  was  again  brought 
into  action  by  Abdorrfaaman  Efiendi,  a 
Turkish  mathematician,  who  had  render- 
ed valuable  services  to  the  Porte,  as  com- 
nrisrioner  fi>r  settling  boundaries  after  the 
peace  of  Sistow.  Abdorrhaman  con- 
nected it  with  a  school  for  teaching  en- 
^neering  at  Chasskoi,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  remained  there  some 
years,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
'oentuiy,  was  removed  to  the  barradcs  of 
the  new  militia  at  Scutari.  In  1806, 
twenty-six  works  had  issued  from  this 
press.  In  the  disturbances  of  1807  and 
1809,  it  sufifered  great  damage,  but  was 
restored  by  the  present  sultan,  Mah- 
moud  II,  in  1809.  A  complete  catalogue 
of  the  books  printed  at  Constantinople, 
down  to  1813,  has  been  given  bv  Ham- 
mer, In  the  Leipsic  Literair  Journal, 
1813,  No.  «2,  ISH  No.  197  and  196,  and 
1820,  page  307,  and  in  Hormayr'a  Ar- 
chivea.  See,  also,  Toderini*^  l\trki$h 
LUenhare  (3  vols.);  and  Ludeeke^  Ac- 
€9md  ff  Oe  TuHdth  Empin  (3  narts). 
All  books  relatmg  to  theology  and  hlw 
excluded  from  the  prasa.  The 
at  Constaatxnople  has  niiiee  pro- 


dneed  the  JCiaiMf  (3vokL,  fbl.);  the  Mao- 
oMbf  a  metaphjrsical  work,  and,  in  1^24, 
the  Arabian  commentary  of  the  iScAcieA^ 
sadt  (written  under  Mohammed  IV),  on 
the  Arabic  McvUekOf  the  famous  Mo- 
hammedan rell^ous  code,  composed  by 
the  sheik  Ibrahim  von  Haleb,  under  8o- 
lyman  the  Great  The  imperial  histori- 
ompher,  Jerome  Megiaer,  pulrfished,  at 
Vienna,  the  first  Turicish  grammar,  in 
1612.  Afterwards  the  study  of  the  Turk- 
ish languaj^  was  much  attended  to,  partic- 
ulariy  atVienna,as  the  intercourae  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte  had  become  very 
considerable.  Francis  von  Mesgnier  Me- 
ninski,  court  interpreter,  publisbeid  tbebest 
Turkish  grammar  ^Vienna,  1680),  in  Lat- 
in, folio,  and  likewise  the  best  dictionarT 
of  the  Turkish  language.  The  first,  with 
the  addition  of  exercises  in  analysis  and 
reading,  was  republished  by  Kollar( Vi- 
enna, 1756, 4ta) :  the  bat,  likewise,  much 
enlarged,  by  Jenisch,  was  republished  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  (Vienna, 
1780—1803).  There  are  Turkish  gram- 
mars in  the  French  language,  in  which 
the  Turirish  words  sre  printed  in  Roman 
l^ers,  by  Preindl  (Beriin,  1789,  with  a 
dictionanr),  and  by  Viguier  (Constanti- 
nople, 1790— 1794).  The  last  grammar  of 
the  Turkish  language  was  published  by 
Jaubert  (Paris,  1833).  Many  sehdan, 
of  much  learning  in  Turkish  litei-alme 
have  been  formed  at  the  Oriental  acade- 
my KD  Vienna,  established  by  the  empress 
Maria  Thereaa,  in  1753,  fi>r  the  education 
of  young  diplomatistti  to  conduct  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Porte;  particularly 
Von  Jenisch,  Von  Stunner,  Von  Chabert 
and  Von  Hammer.  The  last  hss  given  a 
view  of  Turkiah  literature,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Codkea  Arabiei,  Persieiy  7V- 
eki  BibL  Vindob.  reeens.  (Vienna,  1830). 
Toderini,  in  his  work  upon  Turkish  lite- 
ratnre,  written  in  Italian  (Venice,  1787, 3 
vols.)^  Mouradgea  d'Onsson,  Joseph 
Christ.  Clodius,  Ctokterroann,  Von  Diez 
and  Von  Hammer  have  also  done  much 
to  furnish  information  concerning  the 
Turkish  language  and  literature. 

Turkuh  Mumc.  The  Turks  received 
their  music  from  the  Persians.  It  is  rude, 
but  much  employed  by  them,  especially 
io  the  expression  of  love  or  warlike  ex- 
citement But  public  exhibitions  of  mu- 
ncal  skill  fbr  money  they  consider  as  dis- 
graceful. The  chief  instruments  in  their 
warlike  music  are  hautfmvs,  trumpets  of 
a  piercmg-  sound,  cvmbab,  small  drums 
t>f^various  kinds,  and  the  bass  drum ;  but 
small  flutes^  triangles  and  lieBa,  such  as 
the  EuropeiHiuse  in  what  ttngr  call 
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JMbofifik  or  TWfeU  MMic^are  nrely  onit- 
ed  with  thbfe  above  mentioned,  llieir 
martial  mimic  is  monottMiouB,  and  haa 
principally  the  cbaiacter  of  a  liijthniical 
noise,  which  inspires  the  wamor  with 
&e  and  fliiy.  In  general,  their  music  is 
deficient  in  harmony,  and  most  of  their 
pieces  aie  not  played  firom  notes:  they 
nave,  however,  the  same  tones  as  we 
have,  but  they  use  the  half  tones  much 
more.  Their  soft  music  has  something 
melancholy  and  touching :  the  instruments 
which  they  use  ibr  it  are  a  violin  with 
three  strinjfs,  the  maU  tTamour^  boirowed 
from  fereigners,  the  dcrvise  flute,  the 
tambour,  a  kind  of  lute  (mander),  tlie 
ahalm,  and  the  drum  with  beUs.  Tuikish 
music  has  been  much  used  in  operas  and 
concerts  of  late;  but  it  confuses  and 
deafens  rather  than  detights  the  cultivat- 
ed ear. 
TuBXMAiis.  [&eeTurkuUaL) 
Turk's  Islands  :  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  among  the  Bahamas,  the  largest 
of  which  is  situated  in  laL  2P  2(y  N., 
loo.  7P  W.  They  belong  to  the  British, 
and  there  is  a  port  of  entry  established 
on  the  largest.  Grand  Key :  there  is  here 
an  anchora^  but  no  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  small  and  fluctuating ; 
many  of  theqa  merelv  spending  part  of 
the  year  there  for  me  purpose  of  sslt- 
making;  Salt,  which  is  procured  from 
salt-ponds,  is  the  only  article  of  export. 
TuRiCALiinE.  (See  TowrmaUmt,) 
TuMcsaic  (terra  mento);  the  root  of 
the  cureuma  Urngtu  It  is  brouf^t  firom 
the  East  Indies,  a^d  is  very  rich  in  a  yel- 
low cok>r,  which  has  great  brichtness,  but 
little  durability.  Common  ssJt  and  sal- 
ammoniac  are  the  mordants  best  adapted 
to  fix  h.  The  root  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  to  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  to  give  the  yeDow  made  with 
weld  a  ffold  cast,  and  an  orance  tinge  to 
scarlet ;  out  the  shade  which  me  turmeric 
imparts  soon  disappears  in  the  air.  It  has 
an  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  ginger^  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  East  mdies,  where  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a  sfiasoninp  for  ragouts  and  other 
dishes.  It  constitutes  a  princi^  ingre- 
dient in  curry  powder,  ana  in  this  form  is 
used  in  great  quantities  both  in  India  and 
Europe. 
TuRNAMERT.  (Soc  TownamoUA 
TuRiixa,  Sharon,  an  Endish  solicitor, 
is  the  suthor  of  several  v^uable  wotks 
on  the  history  of  Enf^bnd,  which  are 
distinguished  for  accuracy  and  extent 
of  research.  They  fi>rm  together  (His- 
toiy  of  England  fi:om  the  eariiest  Pe- 


riod to  the  Death  of  Elinbqth)  twelve 
volumes,  octavo,  but  consist  of  the  Ihl-. 
fewing  separate  parts :  Histoiy  of  tin 
Angk^Saxons  (5th  edit,  3  vols.,  8vo.); 
England  durinff  the  Middle  Agea  {5  vola, 
8VO.,  3d  ed.);  Reign  of  Henry  Vm  (3 
vols.,  five.,  3d  ed.),  beingthe  first  pert  of  the 
modem  history ;  Reigns  of  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  £lizdi>eth  (2d  part  of  modsni 
history,  2  vds.,  6vo.),  and  contain  much 
new  9nd  interesting  matter  on  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  literature  and  manuers,  as 
well  as  on  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  his- 
tory ci  the  ooundy.  His  other  works  are 
Vindication  of  the  ancient  British  Poems 
of  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  &;c  (Svo,  1803), 
and  Sacred  Ifistory  of  the  Worid  to  the 
Deluge  (1832). 

TuaNXRiTB ;  a  rare  mineral  found  in 
small  crystals,  having  an  obli<|ue  rfaomlric 
prism  of  96^  W  for  their  pnmary  form. 
Color,  yellovrish-brovni ;  shining ;  trans- 
lucent ;  scratches  fluor,  but  yields  to  the 
knife,  afibrding  a  graj^ish- white  powder. 
It  contains  alumine,  lime,  magnfisia,  and 
very  little  iron.  Its  only  locality  is  mount 
Sorel,  in  l>auphiii(6,  where  it  occura  ac- 
companied by  quartz,  feldspar  and  an- 


ToRNiNo,  in  mechanics;  a  very  in- 
genioua  and  usefUl  art,  by  whkh  a  great 
variety  of  articles  are  manu&cturedt  by 
cutting  or  faabwning  them  while  they  re- 
volve upon  an  axis  <Mr  Ime,  which  in  most 
esses  remains  immovable.  Every  solid 
substance  in  nature  may  be  submitted  to 
this  process ;  and,acc<]ffdin^y,  we  have  ar- 
ticles turned  in  the  metals,  m  wood,  in  pot- 
terv,  in  stone,  in  ivory,  &C.,  so  numerous, 
andso  universally  in  uae,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  them  out  The  sim- 
plest process  of  turning  is  that  of  the  pot- 
ter, wbo,  in  the  first  sta«e  of  forming  hte 
ware,  sticks  a  piece  of  wet  clay  upon  a 
whecd,  or  flat  table,  while  it  revolves  hori- 
zontaUy,  and,  in  this  state  of  rotatu>n  of  the 
clay,  fitfiiions  it,  vrith  the  greatest  frcili- 
ty,  mto  vessels  of  every  description.  But  in 
most  operations  of  the  art,  the  revolving 
body  is  cut  or  shaved  by  applyinga  chise^ 
or  other  suitabletool,  to  its  surnce,  while  in 
motion;  a  condition  that  reouiresfirmnes 
in  the  axis  of  rotation,  ana  also  that  the 
tool  itself  should  be  steadily  supported. 
The  instrument  or  apparatus  fi>r  these 
purposes  is  called  a  lithe.  Among  the 
mat  varieties  of  lathes,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly required,  for  circular  turning,  that  the 
work  should  be  supported  by  two  steady 
centres,  or  by  parts  equivalent  to  two 
ceiitres.  at  a  oQstance  fiK>m  each  other  in 
the  axis  of  rotation^  and  that  the  tool 
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AoqH  be  supported  by  a  steady  bar,  or  a 
piece  called  tfie  reri.  A  great  number 
of  turned  ardcks  either  have,  or  will  ad- 
nut  of  a  perforation  through  their  axis. 
All  wheeKwork,  and  most  of  the  articles 
turned  m  wood,  are  of  this  description. 
Clock  and  watch-makers  accordingly  use 
a  very  cheap,  simple  and  portable  kthe, 
called  a  twrn-heneh,  consisting  of  a  struct 
bar  of  iron,  about  five  inches  long,  with 
two  cross  bars  or  heads,  about  two  inches 
long,  one  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  kmc 
bar,  and  the  other  capable  of  being  shifted 

»  means  of  a  socket  and  screw.  In  each 
these  heads  is  a  centre-pin,  terminating 
in  a  point  at  one  end,  and  in  a  oentru 
hole  at  the  other,  13ce  the  centre-pin  in 
the  poppet-head  of  any  other  lathe ;  the 
use  dr  which  is  to  afibrd  point-centres 
when  the  points  are  turned  towards  each 
other,  or  hole-centres  when  the  contrail 
is  the  case ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  small 
rest,  with  its  support,  slidable  and  adjust- 
able along  the  bar,  as  in  another  lathe, 
lliese  mstrumentB  will  therefore  support 
any  piece  of  fbur  or  five  inches  long,  and 
tbfee  inches  diameter,  between  the  cen- 
tres :  and  the  method  of  producing  the 
rotation  is  bypassing  the  catgut  string 
of  a  bow  once  or  twice  round  the  work, 
and  drawing  the  bow  backwards  and  fbr- 
wards  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
emfrioyed  in  applying  the  tool.  Hie  turn- 
bench  itKlf  is  held  steady  in  a  vice  fixed 
to  a  bench  or  stand.  The  common  lathe 
of  the  turners  in  wood,  caDed  the  oole- 
kdhtf  is  the  same  thing  as  the  watehmar 
ker^  turn-bench,  but  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  a  litde  varied.  Instead  of  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  it  has  two  long  stout  bars  of 
wood,  called  sJimts^  forming  what  is  called 
the  bed  of  the  lathe,  and  its  two  noppet- 
heads  are  upright  blocks  of  wood,  mor- 
tised in  between  die  shears,  above  which 
riiey  rise  and  carry  the  centre-screws,  and 
between  which  they  are  movable,  and 
may  be  wedged  firmly  at  any  required 
distance  fix^m  each  other.  The  work  it- 
self is  either  put  between  the  centres,  or 
upon  a  wooden  mandrel,  and  is  made  to 
revolve  by  a  string  or  band,  proceeding 
firom  a  Ibng  spinnmg  pole  at  the  ceilinff 
or  roof  of  the  snop,  roimd  the  work,  and 
thence  to  a  treadle  or  foot-board,  which 
acts  by  ahemate  pressure  fiiom  the  foot, 
while  the  workman  applies  the  cutting 
tool  widi  his  bands.  In  these,  and  aU 
similar  lathes,  the  rotation  is  made  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  and  theip  are  some 
kinds  of  work  in  which  such  a  motion  is 
advantageous ;  but  in  general  it  is  much 
preferable  that  the  woik  should  constantly 
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revolve  the  same  way  as  in  the  lathe  osual- 
W  known  by  the  name  of  the  foot-klUnB, 
The  stronger,  the  firmer,  and  the  better  the 
woikmansDip  of  a  lathe,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  perform  work  widi  expedition  and 
truth ;  but  a  good  vrorkman  will  make 
true  and  excellent  work  with  a  very  in- 
different lathe,  by  taking  care  to  cut  so 
little  at  a  time,  that  the  parts  of  the  engine 
may  never  be  shaken  out  of  their  contact 
Metallic  lathes,  if  ever  so  strong  have  an 
elastic  tremor,  which  makes  it  mfficult  to 
cut  brass  and  bell-metal  as  firmly  and 
smoothly  as  in  wooden  ladies;  but  the 
structure  of  the  former  admhs  of  greater 
precision  and  truth.  The  velocity  of  ro- 
mtion  may  be  extremely  swift  in  wood, 
slower  in  brass  and  bell-metal,  still  slower 
in  cast-iron,  and  slowest  of  all  in  forged 
iron  or  steel.  The  reason  for  these  limits 
appears  to  be,  that  a  certain  time  is  requi- 
site for  the  act  of  cutting  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  tool  itself,  if  heated  bv  rota^ 
tion,  will  instantly  become  soft,  and  cease 
to  cut  Steel  and  iron  require  to  be  kept 
wetted  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of 
plain  turning,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
usefid  and  most  universally  practised. 
But  many  other  nice  and  very  curious 

r  rations  are  nerformed  by  this  ait  If 
poppet-heaos,  supporting  the  mandrel, 
be  made  regularly  to  move  fiom  side  to 
side,  during  the  rotation,  or  the  rest  be 
made  to  approach  to,  and  recede  fivm, 
the  work,  any  number  of  times  in  a  turn, 
the  cuts  will  not  be  circular,  but  undu- 
lating, indented  or  waved  in  any  curve 
that  may  be  required.  Work  of  this 
kind,  which  is  chiefiy  done  on  wateh- 
cases,  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets,  is  called 
rost-worL  The  motion  is  commonly 
regulated  by  certain  round  plates  of  brass 
fixed  on  the  mandrel,  callea  rot^,  which 
have  their  edges  waved,  and  are  called 
roses.  The  act  of  turning  is  so  exten- 
sively applicable,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  its  uses,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  practionff  it  The  lai^gest  columns, 
the  most  ponderous  artillery,  and  the 
minutest  pivots  of  watch-work,  with  all 
wheel-work,  rotatory  machines^  ^vessels, 
&c^  are  worked  in  this  method. 
Tnamp.  (See.^ppefu2u:,eDdofthisvoL) 
TuBivpixx ;  a  gate  set  up  across  a  road, 
watched  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  to  stop  travellers,  wagons,  coaches, 
&C.,  to  take  toll  of  them.  In  the  U.  States, 
tumpdce  roads  are  often  called  fwmpik^ 
just  as  mail-coach,  hackney-coach,  stage- 
coach, are  shortened  to  timU,  hacknnd  pk^ 
Turnspit.  (See  Aj^penUx  to  this  vd.) 
TuapKif  Tilts  is  a  resinous  ituce  extract* 
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ed  fiom  several  trees  belooging  to  the 
genus  pinui.  The  commoii  Americaa 
tiupendne  comes  fiom  the  pinua  paUuirity 
which  grows  abimdaDtly  in  the  Southern 
States.  Finglish  titr]^ntme  is  from  the 
Scotch  fir  (P.  gjfiveabuX,  Venice  turpen- 
tine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatiCyis 
firom  the  jnnitf  larix.  Strasburgh  turpen- 
tine is  m>m  the  ptnttf  jncea.  AU  tnese 
kind^  of  turpentme,  and  many  others, 
known  in  commerce,  are  obtained  by  ex- 
udation and  hardening  of  the  juice  flow- 
ing firom  indMons  into  the  pine  trees* 
To  obtain  the  oil  of  turpentine,^the  juice 
is  distilled  in  an  apparatus  like  the  com- 
mon still;  water  is  phiced  with  the  tur- 
pentine, and  the  residuum  and  product 
exceed  the  original  weight :  250  pounds 
of  good  turpentine  produce  60  pounds  of 
the  oil  Sixteen  ounces  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine,being  distiUed  with  water,  yielded  four 
ounces  three  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  the  same  quantity  distilled  without 
water,  yielded,  with  tbie  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  two  ounces  only.  When  turpen- 
tine is  distilled,  or  boiled  with  water  till 
it  becomes  solid,  it  appears  yellowish ; 
when  the  process  is  fiurther  continued,  it 
acquires  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  oil 
of  turpentine,  called  also  spirit  of  iurptn- 
Hne,  cannot  without  singular  difficulty  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  though  turpentine 
itself  is  easily  soluble  in  that  spirit  One 
part  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolved  in  seven 
paxtB  of  alcohol ;  but  on  standing,  the  oil 
chiefly  separates,  and  fidls  to  the  bottom. 
ToBPin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  which 
see  he  was  probably  raised  about  753, 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry. Ho  encours^^  literature  by  oro- 
curing  books  to  be  copied,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  his  church,  for  which  he 
procured  fiom  Charlemagne  many  privi- 
feges.  His  name  has  escaped  obhvion  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  prefixed 
to  the  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne 
and  Roland,  one  of  the  grand  sources  of 
the  tales  of  Chivab7  of  Uie  middle  ages. 
{See  Romance,)  From  intenial  evidence 
It  appears  that  this  mass  of  fable  was 
compiled  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
vras  translated  firom  Latin  into  French  in 
1206  and  1207,  hj  a  clerk  dependent  on 
Renaud,  count  of  Boulogne.  A  more  re- 
cent version  wm  published  by  Robert* 
Gaguin,  in  the  b^imning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  original  first  appeared  in 
the  historical  collection  of  Schardius, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (1566,  folio) ;  and 
Ciampi  printed  (Florence,  1822, 8vo.)  an 
edition  of  the  work,  with  a  preliminaiy 
dasertation. 


Tmu^uoisB,  or  Cjxaite,  is  a  mbierBl 
fbmid  bidy  massive,  having  an  iinpalpdble 
conqxwition  and  a  concboidal  fiacture  ; 
color  blue,  or  green,  often  bright ;  feehlv 
translucent  on  the  edges,  or  opaque ;  hari- 
nesB  that  of  feldspar;  specific  gravity  2l83 
to  3.00.  It  is  not  cuBBolved  by  muriatic  acid. 
Before  the  bk>w-pipe,  it  biecomes  brown 
in  the  reducing  flame,  and  gives  a  green 
color  to  it  It  is  infusible  by  itself  but 
very  easily  so  with  borax  or  salt  of  phos- 
phorus. ^  According  to  Berzelius,  it  coa- 
sists  of  phoflphate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
silex,  oxide  of  kon  and  copper,  and  a  litde 
water.  It  is  fi)und  in  Persia,  either  in 
pebbles,  or  in.  small  veiiis,  in  its  original 
repositovy,  traversing  a  kind  of  trap.  Cut 
and  polished,  it  is  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  commonly  cut  m  owd.  A 
piece  of  fine  color,  five  lines  by  fimr  and 
a  hal^  is  valued  at  about  forty-five  dollars. 
Turtle.  (See  IMoiae.) 
TurtlbDovs.  (See  w%»pau{uE.) 
Tuscaloosa,  the  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  is  situated  at  the  fiifls 
on  the  Black  Warrior,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  320  miles  above  Molnle,  160 
south-west  of  Huntsville.  The  name  of 
this  town  is  the  Choctaw  word  for  Blodb 
Worrier.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
h^e  in  1816— 17.  In  1821,  it  contained 
about  700  inhabitants,  and  in  1830, 1600. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Tuscaloosa  counQr,and 
conttdns  the  state- and  countv  buildingB, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  dweUing-houses^ 
shops  and  offices,  that  are  found  in  the 
new  and  flourislung  towns  of  the  soudi 
and  west.  The  temporary  log  buildings 
first  erected  here  have  not  whoUv  disap- 
peared. Tuscaloosa  is  858  miles  mim  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  stands  in  lat.  33° 
12^  N.,  Ion.  8r  42^  W. 
.  Tuscan  Ordsr  of  Architecture. 
(See  ^Archxtedure^  voL  i,  page  341.) 

TuscAMT  (TWconah  a  grand  duchv  of 
Central  Italy,  bounded  north  by  Modena 
and  the  Statesof  the  Church,  east  by  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  south-west  by  a 
part  of  the  Meditenanean  called  the  Tus- 
can or  Tyrrhenean  sea.  It  includes  Elba 
and  some  smaller  islands ;  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Fk>rence,  Pisa  and  Sien- 
na ;  chief  towns,  Florence  (q.  v.),  the 
capital,  Lei^om  (q.  v.J,  the  chief  seaport, 
Sieima,  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  Piom- 
bino  ;  square  miles,  8390  ;  population, 
1,300,530.  Tbe  fiice  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills,  valleys 
and  plains.  The  Apennines,  entering  on 
the  north,  traverse  the  country  in  a  south- 
east direction.  In  Tuscany,  their  hii^eat 
summits  do  not  exceed  3000  feet,  some- 
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times  bleak  and  sterile,  but  geoendly 
covered  to  the  tops  with  yegetation  and 
Ibrestik  The  countnr  is  well  watered  bj 
numerous  streams:  the  most coosiderBble 
are  the  Amo,  Cambrone  and  Chiana. 
The  climate  is  generally  pleasant  and 
healthy,  except  the  Bfarenuna,  or  mari- 
time mstricL  The  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  rich  alluvial  mould.  The  chier  ob- 
jects of  culture  are  wheat,  maize,  beans, 
peas  and  a  variety  of  vegetables;  also 
clover  and  other  artificial  grasses;  vines, 
mulberries,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs ; 
and  rioe  in  the  marshy  parts.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  numerous  m  the  mountainous 
districts.  Near  Pisa  is  a  smd  of  camels, 
established  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
There  are  mines  of  copper,  lead  and 
quicksilver ;  also  marble,  alabaster,  crys- 
ttl  and  rock  salt  There  are  scarcely 
any  large  fiurms,  but  the  land  is  divided 
into  petty  lots,  and  the  culture  takes  place 
more  commonly  b^  the  spade  than  the 
plough.  Tuscany  is  no  bnger  conspicu- 
4M1S  tor  its  manuftctores:  me  most  im- 
p>rtant  ar^cle  is  sUk.  The  commerce 
IS  considerable,  and  earned  on  chieifty 
Aroug^  the  port  of  Lei^om.  The  Tus- 
cans are  well  fi)nned,  with  a  pleasing 
countenance,  and,  amonc  all  the  people 
of  Italy,  are  most  fond  of  the  aits  and  sci- 
ences: polite  and  kind  in  thehr  manners 
tbey  are  at  the  same  time  industrious  and 
gay.  The  language  of  the  Tuscans  is 
ocmsidered  the  purest  and  finest  dialeet 
of  Italy  (see  Btuian  Language  and  LUe- 
rahare) ;  and  in  the  history  of  lettan  and 
art,  the  names  of  ]>ante,  Petrarca,  Boc- 
caccio, Galilei,  Machiavelli,  Oiotto,  Cima- 
bue,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angjelo, 
the  Medici,  &C.,  appear  amon^  the  natives 
of  Tuscany.  There  are  umversities  at 
Florence  (dOO  students),  Pisa  (450),  Sien- 
na (350).  There  is  an  observatory  at 
Pisa;  and  the  Florentine  academy,  and 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence. 
Little  has  been  done  towards  popular  ed- 
ucation; and,  in  1818,  there  were  750,000 
individuals,  or  about  three  quartan  of  the 
population  of  the  best  educated  part  of 
Italy,  und)le  to  read  or  write.    The  an- 

Icient  names  of  this  country  were  Tynrfae- 
nia  md  Etruria.  (See  the  articles.)  Afiar 
the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire  (476),  it 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ostrogoths  (see  GMb),  Byzantme  Greeks, 
and  Ix>mbaras  (q.  v.),  under  whom  He- 
truscia  formed  a  duchy.  The  name  of 
Jhitmia  dates  firom  this  period.  Charle- 
magne made  it  a  Prankish  province ;  and 
it  was  governed  by  marquises  or  dukee^ 
who,  in  course  of  time,  rendered  them- 


selves independent.  In  1160,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  I  purehased  it  of  the 
Guelfs;  but  thetovms  endeavored  to  ren- 
der themselves  independent  Florence 
leagued  herself  with  several  cities  against 
the  empire,  while  Pisa,  at  the  head  of  oth- 
^ers,  adhered  to  the  emperors.  For  900 
yean  Tuscany  was  desolated  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  Guelfii  and  Gibelines.  (See 
GueifSf  and  Baly.)  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Sienna  was  a  flourish- 
ing republic  The  country  was  next  dis- 
tracted by  the  disputes  between  the  no- 
bles and  the  citizens,  and,  in  1343,  the 
former  were  excluded  firom  all  share  in 
the  government  in  Florence.  Next  came 
the  quarrels  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  family  of  Medici  finaUy  ac- 
quired the  fiivor  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  sovereignty  over  Tuscany  (1434 — 
1737).  During  this  period  Pisa  (1500) 
and  Sienna  (1557)  were  conquered  by 
Florence.  Tuscany  became  the  seat  of 
refinement  and  the  aits  under  the  patnm- 
age  of  the  MedicL  (q.  v.)  In  15^,  Cos- 
mo de'  Medici  had  assumed  the  title  of 
grand  duke,  and,  in  1737,  the  tprand  duch^r 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  ftilure  of  the  Medici 
line,  passed  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and,  on  his  ascendinff  the  German  throne 
(see  IVaneis  i),  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Napoleon  fomed  the  kingdom  of  Etniria 
of  the  Tuscan  state  (see  Etniria^  and 
Lueea) ;  but,  in  1814,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand III  again  took  possession  of  it  The 
congress  of  Vienna  then  incorporated  the 
Siaio  degU  presidL  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  with  Elba  and  the  enetaoef, 
with  the  mnd  duchy.  Afier  the  death 
of  the  aroiduchess  Maria  Louisa,  Lucca 
will  also  be  attached  to  Tuscany.  The 
present  grand  duke,  Leopold  II  (bom 
1797),  nephew  of  the  empoor  of  Austria, 
succeeded  his  &ther  in  1824.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  state  amount  to  about  two 
and  a  quarter  million  doUare ;  the  debt  is 
nearly  four  millions.  The  grand  duke  is 
an  absolute  sovereigns-See  Pignotti^ 
HiHary  qJ  TViaeimjf ,  %mih  an  Aeamni  qf 
the  Rtmwd  of  hStUrSy  Science  and  «m, 
fiiom  the  Italian,  by  Browning  (4  vols., 
8VO.,  London,  1896). 

Tuscuulicum;  a  celebrated  villa  of 
Cicero's  near  Tusculum.  It  was  the  fii^ 
vorite  residence  of  the  great  orator,who  not 
only  adorned  it  more  highly  than  any.  of 
his  other  villas  or  estates,  but  also  gave  in- 
structioas  here  in  phiksophy,  and  convers- 
ed with  his  fiiends  and  disciples  on  those 
subjects  which  are  treated  or  in  hislNia- 
culan  Questions.  Tusculum  (now  IWmco- 
fi'X  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  ancient  Latium, 
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I97  to  the  north  of  Some,  in  aM|^tfel 
region,  which  wu  to  fimd  with  gardons 
and  yiJiafl^  that  the  whole  distanoe  from 
Rome  to  Tuacohmi  teemed  one  great 
pleaaure  ground  Aoooiding  to  nble, 
Tuacukun  was  built  by  the  too  of  UlyaBoi 
and  Ciree.  Upon  the  claaric  soil  of  the 
ancient  Tusculum  lies  Ruffinella,  an  es- 
tate bought  by  the  lale  king  of  Sardinia 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  (See  Ihtfcofi,  and 
Luciai  Bonapcaie,) 

TuTKNAO.  This  name  is  given  in  In- 
dia to  the  metal  zinc  It  is  also  TOme- 
times  applied  to  a  white  metallic  com* 
pound  brought  from  China  (called  like- 
wias  CfttnMe  copper),  the  art  of  making 
which  is  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  yeiy 
tough,  strong,  malteable,  and.mav  be  ea- 
sily cast,  hammered  and  polishecL  The 
better  kinds  of  it,  when  well  manufac- 
tured, are  very  white,  and  not  more  dis- 
posed to  lainish  thanmlver.  Three  in- 
gredients of  this  alloy  have  been  discov- 
ered by  analysis  to  be  copper,  zinc  and 
iron. 

TuTTi  (Italian  plural,  aU) ;  a  word  used 
in  contnoistinction  to  golo,  to  point  out 
where  the  whole  band,  or  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  reqpiired,  are  intro- 
duced. 

^  TwxEn,  a  river  of  Scothmd,  which 
M6B  in  lu0  flOQlh  part  of  Peeblesshire^ 
passes  by  or  near  to  Peebles^  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Co]dstrBam,from  near  vdiich  PJAoe 
it  (brms  the  boundary  line  between  Eng- 
ktid  and  Soodand,and  runs  Into  the  Ger- 
man sea,  at  Berwick. 

TwKbVB  Tables,  Laws  of  thb.  In 
the  year  454  B.  C,  the  Bomans  deter- 
mined, at  the  suggestion  of  the  tribunes, 
that  a  new  code  wIkwb  should  be  pre- 
pared. An  embassy  vnis  therefore  sent 
to  Greece,  say  the  Roman  historians,  to 
examine  die  kvrs  of  that  conntry.  Mean- 
while die  Gonsulriiip  and  tribunefihip  were 
both  suspended,  and  a  le^slative  body  of 
ten  pa^ians  (deeenmn),  clothed  with 
dictatorial  powers  was  created,  B.  C.  451, 
A.  U.  aoa  They  collected  the  laws  and 
customs,  which  were  thenceforward  to  be 
of  general  u>plication  In  place  of  the 
former  partial  and  local  laws,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  com- 
mon and  equal  law.  This  code  was  en- 
graved upon  ten  oak  tablets,  to  which  two 
others  vrere  added  in  450 ;  hence  the  name 
Lege»  Duodecim  7\i&tikincm  (Laws  of  the 
TweWe  Tables).  {&eeCmlLaw,Bn6Ap- 
MKt  CUntdku.)  Tins  account  is  found 
m  LivY,  Dkmymus  of  Haltcarnaasns,  &c. 
Seelmnen's  Rariewofihe  AUen^hUhr 
niQ  mtuU  towards  a  Critical  Exwmmoium 


and  As  IMorafJbfi  0/  fht  Lam  of  Ae 
T\oelveTtddeo(lAnpmc,lQM\.  Butithas 
been  observed  by  LeU^vre,  in  his  prise 
essay,  Cnnmenlafio  de  Legum  XII  TeA^tr 
Uaum  Patria  (Louvain,  1887),  diat  die 
Roman  and  Athenian  constimtions  and 
legislation  were  essentially  d^ereut  from 
each  other,  and  that  no  traces  of  Gredan 
law  are  discoverable  in  the  Twdve  Ta- 
bles. Cicero  and  the  Gre^  writers  are 
also  entirely  silent  as  to  the  supposed 
Grecian  ongai  of  this  eariiest  Western 
oode. 

TwicKBifHAM ;  a  populous  viHage  on 
the  Thames,  about  ten  and  a  half  miles 
from  London.  Between  Richmond  bridge 
and  this  village  is  a  rural  vralk,  on  the 
border  of  the  river;  and  probably  no 
promenade  of  a  similar  extent,  in  any  part 
of  ^jriand,  presents  a  display  of  sceneiy 
80  soft  and  so  highly  cultivated.  The 
margin  of  the  Thames  is  lined  with  slate- 

Sr  dweUings,  whose  ornamental  groonda 
escend  to  the  waters  edge ;  among  whidl 
is  the  residence  of  Pope.  The  house  was 
not  larffe,  but  Pope  took  great  delight  in 
cmbelhshing  die  grounds.  The  weeping 
willow,  planted  fay  him,  perished  in  1801, 
and  another  has  been  planted  on  the  spot. 
Here  he  trenslalied  a  partof  the  Iliad,  and 
wrote  the  Dundad,  the  Essay  on  Man, 
the  SpiBtleB,  dccj  and  hence  are  dated  tho 
mater  number  of  his  lettere;  here^  also, 
he  died.  His  villa  was  taken  down  bf 
baroness  Howe,  in  1807,  and  a  newdvrw- 
ing  ereoted  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  rite.  His  grotto  has  been  stripped  of 
its  most  curious  span  and^  min^ids,  hr 
persons  desirous  of  procuring  memorials 
ef  the  poet.  Strevrneny  hill  (Walpole^ 
villa)^  and  its  fine  collection  of  virtu,  are 
entire.  In  the  chureh  of  Twidtenham 
Pope  and  his  parents  are  interred. 

TwiLieRT;  the  foint  tight  difiused 
dirough  the  atmoephere  by  the  sun,  some 
tune  before  rising,  and  after  setdng.  The 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  vapors  and 
clouds,  reftacts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
turns  them  down  on  the  unilluminated 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  morning  twili^^t 
begins,  and  the  evening  twilight  ends, 
when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon.  When  he  is  below 
that  point,  the  smallest  stars  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  it  is  entirely  dark.  The 
duration  of  the  twilight  is  various.  In 
the  equatorial  regions  it  lasts,  during  die 
equinox,  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes, 
and  increases  as  the  sun  recedes  fit>m  the 
equator.  At  the  poles,  where  there  are  six 
months  day  and  six  months  night,  the  twi- 
H^t  continues  about  two  months,  so  that 
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mgreatptttof  te  half  year's  nig^t  k  il- 
himhnted.  It  k  doubly  uaefiil,  since  it 
shortens  the  night,  and  prerents,  at  the 
same  tune,  the  injurious  efifoct,  upon  our 
eyes,  of  the  sudden  change  from  light  to 
darkaesB. 

Twiir;  one  of  two  young  produced  at 
a  birth,  l^  an  animal  that  oroinarily  pro- 
duces but  one.  It  is  calculated  that  of 
eighty  human  births,  one  is  of  twins. 
Whether  t¥ans  are  beg^otten  contempora- 
neously or  succeasively  is  doubtful.  Some 
examinadons  seem  to  render  the  latter 
more  probable.  Twins  are  often  as  dif> 
fereot  ia  body  and  disposition  as  other 
persons.  They  are  often  weakly  after 
birth,  and  require  especial  care.  Many 
rules  are  to  be  observed,  during  the  birth 
of  twins,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
state. — ^In  astronomy,  2\Mfw,  or  Gemtnt,  ia 
a  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  so  called 
from  the  DiosctarL    (See  Casior  and  Pol- 

Ttbvrn  Tickets.    (See  Informer.) 
Tybuhv  TuRitpiKB,  at  the  west  end  of 
Oxford  street,  London,  was  formeriy  the 
place  of  public  executions. 

TrcHO  (Tyge)  Brahb,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, descended  from  an  old  and  no- 
ble family,  was  bom,  in  1546,  upon  his 
fiuher's  estate  at  Knub  Strup,  in  Sch/^nen, 
or  Scania,  a  province  then  subject  to  Den- 
mark. From  early  youth,  he  showed  an 
inclination  for  the  mathematical  sciences. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  ex- 
acdy  at  the  time  predicted  by  the  astron- 
omers, made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  ailerwaxds  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  astronomy.  He  was  sent  to 
the  univeni^  of  Leipsic  to  smdy  law, 
but  employed  himself!  while  there,  almost 
exclusively  in  astronomical  observations. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  married 
a  peasant  girl«  upcm  his  father's  estate, 
and  afterwards  travelled  to  Itiily  and  Ger- 
many, but  refused  the  invitation  of  sev- 
eral princes^  who  wished  to  engage  him 
in  their  service,  upon  advantageous  terms. 
Frederic  II,  king  of  Denmark,  gave  him 
a  considerable  salaiy,  and  in:anted  him  for 
life  the  small  ialand  of  Hween  (Hvenl 
lying  in  the  Sound.  Here  Tycho  erected, 
at  i&  king's  expense,  the  castle  of  Urani- 
enborg,  aim  an  observatory.  In  this  retreat^ 
where  he  was  visiled  by  various  princes, 
he  framed  that  system  of  the  universe 
.  which  is  vet  known  by  his  name.  He 
assumed  the  principle  that  the  earth  re- 
mains fixed  and  immovable  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  it:  but 
33» 


have  rejected 
Brahe^  system,  and  adopted  that  ct  Co- 
pernicus, (q.  V.)  We  are  indebted  to  his 
obeervations  for  a  more  correct  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stara,  for  several  important 
discoveries  respectiog  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  the  cometis  and  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light  (q.  v.),  and  for  impor- 
tant improvements  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments: they  served  also  as  the  basis  of 
Kepler's  astronomical  labors.  Tycho  was 
likewise  a  skilful  chemist,  and  found  in 
poetry  lus  recreation  from  severer  studies. 
He  vras  by  no  means  fi«e  fixim  the  predi- 
lection of  his  time  in  fiivor  of  astrology, 
and  had  a  propensity  to  superstition. 
His  impetuous  chluracter,  and  his  fondness 
for  satire,  made  him  many  enemies,  who 
prqudiced  Christian  IV,  the  successor  of 
Frederic  II,  against  him,  so  that  he  was 
deprived  of  his  pension.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  accepted,  in  1597,  an  invitation 
of  the  emperor  Rodolph  II,  who  was  a 
great  friend  to  astronomy  and  astrology, 
to  come  to  his  court  at  Prague.  Here  he 
received  a  considerable  salary  and  many 
aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  but 
he  died  in  1601.  Tycho  was^  notwith- 
standing his  foults  and  weaknesses,  a  re^ 
markaue  man  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  works  are  ¥mtten  in  Latin. 
Such  of  his  poems  as  are  yet  extant,  do 
not  possess  much  poetical  merit  The 
emperor  Rodolph  purchased  his  ex- 
pensive astronomical  and  other  instru- 
ments; but  they  were  mostly  destroyed 
afler  the  battle  on  the  Weissebeig,  near 
Prague,  in  1630.  A  larse  sonant  alone 
remains  in  Prague.  The  frmous  brass 
celestial  globe,  which  was  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  cost  about  3500  doUars,  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  after  various  ad- 
venmres,  but  perished  ui  the  great  fire 
of  172&  Of  the  casde  of  Uranienborg, 
on  the  island  of  Hween,  only  the  niins 
are  now  to  be  seen,  in  diggmg  among 
which,  in  1893,  Tycho's  suray  was  dis- 
covered. A  fuller  account  of  the  lifo  of 
Tycho,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitied  ndio 
Brahe,  &C.,  an  essay  by  Helfifecht  (Hof, 
1798). 

TrcHSKir,  Olaus  Gerhard,  professor  of 
the  Oriental  tongues  at  Rostock,  was  bom 
in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1734.  He 
smdiedat  the  gymnaaium  of  Altona,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  classical 
learning,  and  also  beeiune  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan^piages, 
previously  to  his  removal  to  the  umversity 
of  Halle.  There  he  added  to  his  acquire- 
ments a  knowledge  of  the  English,  the 
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HmdoQstaneeazidTBmullaiiffuageflyWliich 
he  WBS  taught  by  Schuk,  and  the 
Ethlopic,  which  he  studied  under  Mi- 
chaeUs.  Thus  qoaiified,  he  was  employed 
by  a  society  for  the  conyerskm  of  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedana ;  and,  in  1759 
and  1760,  he  traTersed  yarioua  paitsof 
the  north  of  Germany,  Pnma,  Denmaik 
and  Saxony,  on  this  mission.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  magigUr  kg^em,  at  the 
newly-.founded  university  of  B&tasow, 
where  he  received  the  professorship  of 
the  Oriental  languages  m  1763.  Thn  es- 
tablishment being  suppressed,  and  reunit- 
ed to  the  university  of  Rostock  in  1789, 
the  libraiy  which  had  been  collected  l^ 
Tychsen,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
keeper  since  1770,  was  removed  to  Ros- 
tock, and  stiU  committed  to  his  care.  He 
died  in  1815.  His  works  are  numerous, 
including  Tentamen  dt  variis  Coduum 
Hebrauxnvm  Vet.  TuL  MSS,  GtnerQnu 
(1772,  8vo.);  hindudif}  tn  Rem  Mma- 
riam  Muhammedanorum  (1794, 6vo.,  with 
a  Supplement);  Phvnol^ua  SipruSj  swt 
Hisiona  JhdnudiumXXXU,  wS^Rme- 
moratorttm,  Syriac^  (1795^  8vo.h  tracts 
On  Samaritan  Coins;  On  the  Nail-headed 
Characters  of  Persepolis ;  and  editions  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  of  Makrizi's  woiks  On 
the  Money  and  On  the  Weights  and 
Measures  of  the  Mohammedans.  His 
papers  and  literary  collection  were  pur- 
chased, after  his  death,  for  the  univeraity 
of  Rostock. 

Ttmpaitum  (Oree^;  a  musical  instru- 
ment, used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
not  unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with 
the  habd,  and  much  employed  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies. — In  anatomy,<ympam<iii 
signifies  the  membrane,  or  drum,  of  the 
ear.  In  architecture,  it  is  the  flat  surftce 
or  space  within  a  pediment 

TriiDALK,  William.   (See  TmdaL) 

Ttndaridbs  ;  the  twms  Castor  (q.  v.) 
and  PdUux,  and  their  sister  Helena  (q.  v.), 
so  called  ftom  their  fiither,  Tyndarus,  king 
of  Laconia. 

Type  (6t>m  the  Greek  Hrso^,  fiom  r^irrw, 
to  strike);  die;  fijpire;  outline;  model. 
These  various  significations  natuially 
sprung  finom  the  first  The  word  has 
been  received  into  various  modem  lan- 
guages. In  numismatics,  it  has  retained 
most  of  its  original  meaning,  and  signifies 
the  impression  on  a  coin  or  medal  In 
philosophy,  it  has  been  used,  and  is  still 
used,  in  its  most  general  sense,  to  desig- 
nate those  forms  which  are  conceived  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  who  reg- 
ulates the  universe  {mens  archehma  in  the 
scholastic  phrase),  and  which  aetermine 


the  ehancter  of  aU  individual  ( 
Kant,  in  some  passages,  has  used. the 
word  schema  to  designate  something  sim- 
ilar. In  natilre,  fvpe,  according  to  this 
conception,  is  that  form  which  {^ves  the 
character  of  amilarity  to  all  the  mdividu- 
als  of  a  species,  and  at  which  nature 
seems  contmuallyto  aim.  To  take  but 
one  example: — ^In  crystals  we  find  that  an 
individual  crystal  never  presents  a  perfect 
mathematical  figure ;  yet  we  can  show  the 
angles,  the  sides,  &C.,  of  the  mathematical 
figure,  which  nature  strives  to  woduce  in 
each  particular  instance.  The  case  is 
similar  in  the  fine  arts.  Thoufh  no  an- 
tique figure  of  Jupiter  is  precisely  like  an- 
other, nor  any  representadon  of  Christ 
exactly  similar  to  tne  rest,  yet  there  is  the 
same  type  in  all,  which  is  no  vague  con- 
ception, but  can  be  clearly  described.  We 
must  not  confound  this  with  the  ided. 
The  ideal,  which  is  before  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  embraces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
particular  conception,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  type,  and  is  that 
image  which  he  strives  to  represent  in 


form  or  color. — ^In  theology,  b/pe  signifie 
the  representative  relation  which  certain 
persons,  events  and  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  conceived,  by  some  theo- 
logians, to  have  to  corresponding  individ- 
uus,  events  and  institutions  in  the  New 
Testament;  e.  g.  certain  sacrifices,  or- 
dained by  Moses,  are  conceived  to  repre- 
sent the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ — a  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  wiiich  other  theo- 
logians consider  as  unfounded. 

Types,  Piuirrmo.  Printing,  at  the 
present  day,  is  executed  with  movable 
types,  which  are  oblong  square  pieces  of 
metal,  each  bearing  a  letter  in  relief  at 
one  extremity.  The  metal  of  which  they 
are  made  is  an  alloy,  ^ri^di  consists  es- 
sentially of  lead  and  antimony.  Hie  lead 
is  selected  in  preference  to  other  metals, 
because  it  is  fusible  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  retains  accurately  the  shape  it  re- 
ceives torn  the  mould.  But  as  lead  alone 
is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  fiiction  and  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  liable  in  use,  about  a 
fifth  ^art  of  antimony  is  added.  This 
gives  it  a  superior  hardness  when  cast ; 
and  as  this  alloy  has  the  property  of 
shrinking  less  than  most  other  metals  as 
it  cools,  the  type  receives  all  the  sharp- 
ness and  finish,  which  it  can  acquire,  by 
fiUing  every  part  of  the  mould.  In  mak- 
ing types,  the  letter  is  first  cut  by  an  ar- 
tist upon  the  end  of  a  steel  punch,  an- 
swering to  the  shape  of  the  intended  type. 
This  punch  is  driven  into  a  piece  of  cop- 
per, which  forms  the  matnx,  or  bottom 
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of  the  monld  intended  to  produce  tfa&  let- 
ter. Ab  many  Tariedes  of  punehes  must 
be  made  of  steel  aa  there  ate  sizea  and 
species  of  characters  required.  In  cast- 
ing, the  t^pes  are  formed  with  great  ra- 
pidity, owing  to  the  quicknesB  wiUi  which 
the  metal  cools.  An  expert  operator  will 
make  2000  or  3000  types  in  a  dav.  Some 
machines  have  been  introduced  for  cast- 
ing types,  which  operate  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  The  characters  upon 
^pes  are  or  coarse  reversed,  so  that,  when 
raey  are  amnged  for  the  press,  they  stand 
'  in  an  opposite  order  to  that  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  printed  page.  Be- 
fore the  types  are  applied  to  use,  they 
are  arranged  in  the  cells,  or  compart- 
ments, of  a  long  wooden  receptacle,  called 
a  ease;  each  speciee  of  letter,  character 
or  space  by  itself.  In  aitannng  the  com- 
partmentB,  the  collections  orletterB  do  not 
aucceed  each  other  in  alphabetical  order ; 
nor  are  they  all  of  equal  size.  Those  let- 
ters whic^  occur  most  ft«quently  in  print- 
ing, are  required  in  ereater  numbers. 
Tbey  are  therefbre  made  to  occupv  the 
largest  compartments,  and  are  placed 
nearest  to  the  compositor.  Thus  the  let- 
ter e,  which  is  of  finequent  occurrence,  fills 
a  lai^  compartment,  and  is  nearest  the 
compositor ;  while  the  letter  x,  which  oc- 
curs much  less  fi^uently,  is  provided  in 
small  numbers,  and  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  case.  In  a  bill  or  collection  of 
types  of  the  size  called  pica,  weighing  in 
all  300  pounds,  the  number  of  the  letter  e 
is  13,000;  of  t,9000;  of  a,  8500;  of  i, 
n,  o  and  s,  8000  each ;  of  c  there  are 
9000;  of  b,  1600 ;  k,  800;  x,  400,  z,  900. 
This  is  for  the  English  language.  In 
other  languages,  the  comparative  frequen- 
cy must  be  different  Different  names 
are  given  to  the  various  sizes  of  types,  of 
which  the  followiii|^  are  most  employed 
in  common  book  printing : 

Pica. — a  bcdefghijklm 
Small  Pica. — a  bcdefghijkl 
Long  Primer.^-a  bcdefghijkl 
Bourgeois^— a  bcdefgh  ijklmno 
Brevier. — a  bcdefghijklmnopqrs 
Minion. — a  bcdefghijklmnopqrituv 
Nooparoil. — »  bcde  fgh  ijklmnopqrituv 

(See  Bigedow'b  Ttdmology ;  also  the  axtk- 

Tmoif  ri^Aaofi,  TyphonuSj  7\fpho8); 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  monster,  con- 
ceming  ii^om  the  accounts  are  various. 
According  to  Hesk)d,  he  was  the  son  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Tartarus,  who  begot 
him  in  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ti- 


tans and  giants  by  the  Olvmpian  gods. 
Eustathius  relates  that  the  Earth,  grieved 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Titans,  had  fomented . 
discord  between  Juno  and  Jupiter.  The 
former  complained  to  Saturn,  who  gave 
her  two  eggs,  with  direcdons  to  place 
them  upon  the  earth,  declaring  that  the 
creature  which  should  issue  £>m  diem 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  hurl  Jupi- 
ter from  his  throne.  Juno  accordingly 
deposited  the  eggs  upon  mount  Arime,  in 
Cincia,  but,  on  oeing  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  disclosed  to  him  what  she  had 
done.  Jupiter  prepared,  therefore,  to  en- 
counter tbe  monster  with  his  thunderbolts. 
According  to  Pindar,  Typhon  then  dweh 
in  a  dark  cave,  filled  witn  poisonous  ex- 
haladons  (T^phoneum):  he  vras  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  thing  which  the 
Earth  ha(f  borne.  His  head  reached  the 
stars;  his  arms  extended  from  east  to 
west ;  instead  of  fingers,  100  snakes  pro- 
ceeded from  his  hands ;  and  around  his 
middle  were  twined  dreadful  serpents, 
which  raised  themselves  above  his  head, 
and  uttered  terrible  hissings.  His  eyes 
daited  fire.  Henod  says,  that  from  a 
hundred  serpent  heads  flamed  fiery  eves, 
and  black  tongues  darted  firom  then* 
mouths:  sometimes  he  roars  like  a  lion, 
howls  like  a  dog,  or  hisses  so  terribly  that 
the  mountains  quake.  This  description 
answers  to  that  of  a  tempest,  which  He- 
mod  himself  declares  Typhon  to  be.  He 
is  also  desciibed  with  wmgs,  and  is  said 
to  have  stormed  Olympus  with  masses  of 
heated  rocks  and  flames  o£  fire,  and  to 
have  made  a  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
gods,  with  dreadfiil  hissings.  Tne  ffods 
fled  to  Egypt,  and,  when  pursued  thimer, 
changed  memselves into  beasts.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  Jupiter  hurled  his  thun- 
derboltB  against  him,  and  threatened  him, 
when  he  approached  nearer,  with  his  ad- 
amantine sickle.  The  monster  then  fled 
to  mount  Carius,  or  Caucasus,  where, 
after  a  fierce  conflict,  he  bound  the  god 
with  his  serpents,  and  threw  him  into  a 
cave.  He  then  took  from  Jupiter  his 
sickle,  cut  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  carried  him  to  Cilicia,  where  he 
confined  him  in  the  Corycian  cave.  The 
tendons,  having  been  left  in  the  care  of 
the  dragon  Delphine,  were  stolen  by  Mer- 
ctiiy  and  iEgipan,  who  cured  Jupiter. 
The  latter  now  pursued  Typhon  to  Nysa, 
a  mountain  near  the  ^rl>onian  lake, 
where  the  Parcae  had  artfiilly  detained 
him  by  offering  him  refreshments.  But 
TVphon  again  escaped,  and  fled  to  Thrace. 
Hiere,  on  mount  Haemus,  ensued  a  furious 
fight  Typhon  hurled  whole  mountains 
upon  his  enemy,  but  finally  fled  to  Sicily, 
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where  Jupiter  buried  him  under  mount 
^tna.  If e«od  says  that  he  was  thrown 
into  Tartarus ;  and  Pindar  relates  that  the 
Phlegreean  fields  in  Italy  were  placed  up- 
on him,  while  his  head  reaches  to  iEtna. 
By  day  he  spits  out  vapors,  and  by  night 
fiimes  and  stones.  By  Echidna,  he  had 
Orthms,  Cerberus,  the  Chimsra,  and  the 
LemsBan  hvdFB.  The  Nemean  lion,  the 
Hesperian  dragon,  the  Caucasian  vulture, 
and  tibe  Sphynx,  with  all  noidous  winds, 
were  also  nis  children.  The  whole  iSible 
of  Typhon  is  nothing  but  a  symbolical 
representation  of  subterranean  winds^ 
earthouakee^  volcanoes,  and  their  destruc- 
tive enects. 

TSfphon;  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Osiris, 
AreriJS  Isis  and  Nephthys.  Ills  mother's 
husband,  according  to  Phitarch,  was  the 
Sun,  who,  having  surprised  her  with  Sat- 
urn, condemned  her  not  to  bear  either 
in  &  year  or  in  a  month.  Mercury,  anoth- 
er of  her  lovers,  relieved  her  in  uua  emer- 
gency.  By  playing  at  dice  with  the  Moon, 
e  won  the  seventy-second  part  of  each 
'day,  and  of  this  compoeoa  five  days, 
which  he  gave  to  Rhea,  and  which  serv- 
ed the  Egyptians  as  intercalary  days  to 
complete  tneur  year.  Rhea  gavebiithto 
the  Oiird  class  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  Ty- 
phon was  bom  on  the  third  of  the  days 
thus  obtained.  Tfphon  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  E^pt,  possessed  by  bis 
brother  Qsiri&  His  designs  were  for  a 
long  time  fiustrated  by  Isis,  wifb  of  Osi- 
ris;  but  the  latter,  while  on  his  return 
fnm  a  tour  round  the  worid,  was  killed 
b^  his  brother,  who  cut  his  body  in 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.  During 
the  reign  of  l^phon,  all  kings  laid  aside 
their  crowns,  in  token  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  supremacy.  When  Horus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Isna,  had  grown  up, 
he  overcame  Tvphon,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, and  sent  him  bound  to  his  mother. 
Isis,  however,  set  him  fiiee,  and  the  war 
was  renewed.  T]rphon  was  defeated  a 
second  time,  and  continued  his  flight  sev- 
en days  upon  an  ass.  He  now  begot  Hi- 
erosolymus  and  Judieus,  who,  according 
to  Tacitus,  led  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt 
He  is  said  to  have  escaped  prom  Horus  oy 
changing  himself  into  a  crocodile.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account.  Mercury  or 
Hermes  conquered  him,  and  made  cords 
of  his  tendons.  Herodotus  says  ^at  he 
hid  himself  in  lake  Serbonis  (see  the  pre- 
ceding article),  which  was  thence  called 
from  him  by  the  Esyptians.  His  sister 
Nephthys  was  his  wife.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  was  an  evil  deity,  the  author  of 


all  evil  in  the  wmid.  His  name  is  said  to 
signify  the  destructive  south  vrind,  which 
d^ed  up  the  earth :  according  to  others^ 
it  flignines  the  month  of  drought  All 
noxious  and  unclean  creatures  were  sa- 
cred to  him,  as,  for  instance,  the  ass,  the 
hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile ;  and,  on 
certain  festal  days,  he  was  made  a  sub- 
ject of  derision  and  ridicule.  In  times 
of  excessive  heat,  of  disease,  &C.,  it  was 
customary  to  shut  up  some  animals  sa- 
cred to  hun  in  a  dark  place,  and  threaten 
them :  if  the  evil  was  not  averted,  they 
were  then  slain.  Red-hfuied  men  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner:  diey  were 
esteemed  sacred  to  Typhon  because  be 
himself  had  red  hair.  He  is  commonly 
represented  under. the  form  of  an  ass,  a 
crocodile,  or  a  hippopotamus.  He  is  also 
considered  the  symbol  of  the  sea,  which 
swallows  up  the  Nile. 

Ttfhon,  or  Ttpho  (eenepHmu  vibtmt, 
vortex) ;  the  same  as  hurrieane.  (See  Hur- 
ricaiK,  and  WMHwhyL) 

Typhus.    (See  JW^er,  voL  v.,  p.  105. 

TrpoeBAPHT.    (See  Printing.) 

Tm,  in  northern  ravthology ;  the  son 
of  Odin,  brother  of  l5alder ;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Thar,  He  was  the  sod 
of  war  and  victorv.  The  Danes  and  Ice- 
landers still  call  Tuesday,  after  him,  TSn- 
dauj  or  lyrs-dof. 

Ttraivt  (fix>m  the  Greek  rvpavv^s,  which 
signified  an  absolute  ruler).  The  w<xd 
did  not  have  originally  the  bad  signifi- 
cation which  we  now  attach  to  it ;  but  as 
it  is  a  rule  which  admits  of  very  ft)w  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  possessor  of  uncontrol- 
lea  power,  whether  individual,  corpora- 
tion or  roultimde,  will  abuse  it,  tyrmi 
came  at  length  to  signify  an  abuser  of 
power,  particulariy  of  the  chief  power 
in  the  state.  But  all  ranks  and  reJatJons 
aflbrd  instances  of  the  misuse  of  power> 
when  unrestrained  by  other  power,  or  by 
interest  or  aflection.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacednmo- 
nians  established  the  government  of  the 
thuly  tyrants,  so  called,  in  Athens,  which, 
however,  lasted  only  eight  months.  (See 
^UiecL)  In  Roman  history,  the  thirty  ty- 
rants were  those  generals  who,  under  the 
worthless  government  of  GaDienus  (finom 
259  to  268  A.  D.),  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent masters  of  the  provinces  which 
their  armies  occupied — ^Britain,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Rhietia,  lUyria,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  Italy.  But  the  legions  themselves, 
and  the  successors  of  (Mllienus,  Claudi- 
us and  Aurelian,  were  victorious  over 
them.  The  most  known  among  them 
are  Posthumus,  Lelianus,  Lollianua,  .^BJi- 
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aam,  VietorinuB  I  and  II,  Marius,  Tet- 
ricui  I  and  11,  Regalianus,  TrebelUanus, 
&c  The  coins  struck  by  them,  and 
mostly  very  rare,  are  called  the  ^  coins 
of  the  tyrants." 

Ttre  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cit- 
ies of  antiquity,  and,  with  its  elder  sister 
Sidon,  the  richest  and  most  important 
oommercial  city  of  Phoenicia.  The  in- 
significant village  of  Sur,  or  Sour,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Acre,  now  occupies  its  site : 
bLd3»ld^N.;lon.  dS'^ld'E.;  eighteen 
miles  south-west  of  Sidon.  Sour  is  situ- 
ated on  a  neck  of  land  which  was  for- 
merly an  island,  but  was  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  Alexander,  at  the  siege  of 
Tyre.  <^  There  appear  to  have  been," 
says  Madden,  "two  cities  of  that  name 
a4|oining  one  another,  the  great  Tyre  be- 
ing situated  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
now  peninsular  Tyre,  which  appears,  fi!om 
Strabo's  description,  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited only  by  sailors,  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  shipping."  As  early  as 
15200  B.  C,  Tyre  was  a  powerful  city,  en- 
riched by  commerce  and  refined  by  the 
arts.  (See  Phamcia.)  The  ancient  Ca- 
des (Cfadiz)  and  Carthage  were  Tynan 
colonies.  Syria  and  Phcsnicia  had  been 
some  Ume  under  the  power  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  made  preparations 
finrdia  conquest  of  this  place.  0uilt  on 
an  island,  it  was  separated  fit>m  the  con- 
tine»t  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  half  a  mile 
In  kreadth.  The  conqueror  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  it ;  but  he 
at  length  formed  a  project  to  fill  up  the 
■tiait,  and  unite  the  islaiid  to  the  conti« 
nent  The  city  was  taken  in  the  seventh 
month  after  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
Scriptures  reckon  among  the  number  of 
the  illustrious  men  of  Tyre,  king  Hiram, 
the  firiend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Two 
councils  were  held  at  Tyre ;  the  first  in 
335,  when  Atbanasius  was  stripped  of  his 
bishopric  and  banished  firom  Alexandria^ 
and  the  other  in  448,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  absolve  bishop  Ibes,  accused  of 
supporting  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Tyre 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  subject  to 
thepatriarch  of  Antioch,  and  nad  fourteen 
sumacans  dependent  on  it  Relics  of 
the  splendor  of  the  ancient  city  are  every 
where  to  be  seen,  as,  numerous  andbeau- 
tifiil  columns  stretched  along  the  beach, 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  &c. 
TTaK,i£aAOF.  (See  JS^poe^) 
Ttroi.,  or  Tirol  ;  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  bordenng  on  Bavaria, 
Austria,  lUyna,  the  Lombaido- Venetian 
kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  lake  Con 
stance,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of 


1650  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
774,457  souls.  Of  all  the  countries  m  Eu- 
rope, Tyrol  is  the  most  exclusively  moun- 
tainous.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  extend  through 
the  country.  Some  of  the  most  remarkarae 
summits  are  Ortler,  Glockner  and  Brenner. 
(See  Mpi,)  Tyrol  resembles  Switzer- 
land :  the  valleys  and  lakes  are  less  ex- 
tensive, the  cascades  less  numerous ;  but 
there  is  the  same  sublime  scenery,  similar 
lofty  and  perpendicular  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  and  ice;  the 
same  contrast  of  the  beautiful  and  terrific, 
of  vineyards  and  wastes,  of  uninhabited 
summits,  and  popubus  valleys.  No  coun- 
try contains  a  mopre  romantic  road  than 
tliat  over  mount  Brenner,  along  the 
Adige.  (See  JUpa^  Boad$  otwr.)  The 
climate,  in  consequence  of  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  is  cold.  Amonff  the  pro- 
ductions are  com,  wine,  silk,  hemp,  flax 
and  tobacco.  The  <iuanti^  of  com  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  mhabitants.  In  many 
parts  the  raising  of  cattle  is  the  princ^Md 
employment  Almost  all  kinds  of  nun- 
erab  have  been  found ;  but  the  only  mines 
that  have  been  worked  to  advantage  are 
those  of  salt,  iron,  copper  and  calamine. 
There  are  no  less  than  sixty  mineral 
springs  in  the  country.  The  Lech,  Etsch, 
l8ar,Drave  and  Brenta  rise  in  Tyrol  The 
Inn,  which  rises  in  Switzerland,  trav- 
enesit.  The  Rhine  only  touches  its  bor- 
ders. Lakes  Constance  and  Garda  are 
also  on  its  firontiers.  The  manuftctures 
of  silk  and  of  metallic  wares  are  the  mum 
important;  cotton  and  linen  |;oods  are 
also  manuftctured.  The  position  of  TV- 
rol  between  Germany  ana  Italy,  and  the 
&ciUties  for  passing  over  the  Ahps  by 
good  roads,  render  it  the  theatre  of  oon^ 
^arable  transit  trade.  The  Tyroleser 
wander  all  over  Europe,  and  are  even 
seen  in  America,  peddhng  small  wares  ^ 
but  thev  always  return  to  spend  their  sav* 
ings  at  home.  The  number  which  leave 
the  country  annually  in  this  way  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  or  40,000.  The  Tyrolese 
are  chiefly  of  German  extraction ;  only 
about  150,000  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  being  Italians.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Catholic  The  Tyrolese  is 
gay,  lively,  fiuthftil,  honest,  end  ardently 
attached  to  his  country.  Hunting  is  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  people.  The  es- 
tates of  Tyrol  were  confirmed  in  their 
former  privileges  in  1816.  There  are  four 
estates---the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  citi- 
zens and  the  peasants.  The  seat  of  the 
government  authorities  is  Innspruck ;  the 
principal  fortress  Kufistein.  This  coua- 
tiy  was  first  conquered  by  the  Romans 
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in  the  tune  of  Augustus,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  traversed  and  desolated  by 
various  barbarous  tribes.  The  Franks, 
and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Cariovin- 
gian  dynasty,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty ;  but  sotaie  of  the 
counts  continued  to  be  powerful.  In 
1359,  Margaret  Maultasche,  the  only 
daughter  of  Qne  of  these,  conveyed  her 
possessions  to  the  duke  of  Austria; 
and  Tyro^  has  since  belonged  to  that 
power,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  from  1805  to  1814  (See  Augtria.) 

Ttrrhenia,  Ttrsenia  ;  the  ancient 
name  of  that  nut  of  Italy  afterwards  call- 
ed Etruria.  Niebuhr  has  proved  that  the 
Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians,  were  a  Pe- 
lasgic  race,  and  entirety  different  from  the 
Etruscans,  who  occupied  the  countir,  and 
gave  it  their  name  at  a  later  period.  Much 
confusion  has  been  produced  in  history 
from  confounding  the  two  nations.  (See 
Etrunoj  and  TuScamf.) 

Ttbtjbus,  an  ancient  Grreek  poet,  cd- 
ebrated  for  his  martial  strains,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  setded 
at  Athens  in  the  capacity  of  poet,  musi- 
cian and  school-master.  He  is  described 
as  being  short,  lame,  and  blmd  of  one  eye ; 
but  he  possessed  a  manly  and  elevated 
soul.  In  the  war  between  tibe  Laced»- 
monians  and  Messenians,  ^e  former  were 
promised  victory  by  the  oracle,  if  they 
obtained  a  general  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  it  is  supposed  in  derision,  sent 
ihem  IVrtiBUB,  who  m)  animated  the  Spar- 
tans by  his  spirited  strains,  and  shied  them 
so  efiectually  by  his  advice,  that  the  Mes^ 
senians  were  reduced  to  subjection.  For 
these  services,  the  Spartans  treated  him 
vrith  great  respect,  and  granted  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  war  poems  of 
Tyrtaras  must  have  been  in  hign  repute, 
as  Horace  joins  him  with  Homer  in  that 
department  He  also  composed  Moral 
Pracepts,  and  a  work  On  the  Policy  of 
the  Lacednmonians.  Some  fhigmentsof 
his  war  poems  remain,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  their  masculine  simplicity. 
They  have  been  published  with  the  other 
minor  Greek  poets,  and  separately  by 
Klotz  (Altenburg,  1767).  Matthift  has 
written  a  treatise  De  JyrUti  CarmxnSnu 
(Altenburg,  1821). 

Ttrwhitt,  Thomas,  a  profound  scholar 
and  distinguished  critic,  bom  in  1780,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and,  in  1755^  obtained  a 
foUowship  at  Mertoo.  He  was  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
as  well  as  those  of  classical  antiquity.  In 
1756»  he  was  appointed  undersecretary 


in  the  war  department,  and,  in  1762,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Dyson  as  clerk  of  the  house 
of  commons.  This  office  he  renipied  in 
1768;  and  the  remainder  of  his  fifo  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  death  took  {dace 
in  178&  Mr.  lyrwhitt  published  a  valu- 
able edition  of  the  CanterburyTales  <^ 
Chaucer,  with  a  Glossair  (1778, 5  vols., 
8vo. ;  reprinted,Oxford,  1796, 2  vols.,  4to.); 

SeriptoTt  (London,  1776, 8vo.) ;  .^tcdarnfiii 
DinertaUonia  de  Babrio  <u^ecii  jyrtokiU 
stMOrphndeLf^^idibusE<kL(17Sl,Qyo.); 
Rowley's  (Chatterton's)  Poems,  with  a 
Preface  and  Glossary  (8vo.] ;  Vindication 
of  the  Appendix  to  Rowley's  Poems,  with 
Observations  on  these  Poems ;  Poems  in 
English  and  Latin,  which  were  his  earfi- 
est  productions.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  likewise 
left  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Po- 
etics of  Aristotie,  which  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1794  (4tb.  and  8vo.). 

Ttthes.    (QeeTiihea.) 

Tttlek,  Alexander  Eraser  (lord  Wood- 
houselee),  one  of  the  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice  in  Scotland,  was  bcm  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1747,  and  died  in  18ia 
He  pubhshed  the  Decisions  of  the  Court, 
of  Session  in  the  Form  of  a  Dictionary ;' 
and,  havinff  been  elected  professor  of  his- 
tory at  EcQnburgh,  he  printed,  in  1783^ 
Outlines  of  a  Course  orLectures  on  Uni- 
versal History  (8vo.),  which  was  followed 


by  his  popular  work  Elements  of  seiieral 
Ifistory,  Ancient  and  Modem  (2  vols., 
8vo.).  Among  the  other  works  of  lord 
Woodhouselee  are  Memoirs  of  Lnd 
Kames^  containing  Sketches  of  the  Ph>g- 
ress  of  Literature  in  Scotiand  in  the 
Eighteentii  Century  (1807,  2  vols.,  4io.), 
wiSi  a  Supplement  (1810,  4i)0.),  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Lifo  of  Petrarch  (London, 
1810, 8va).  Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Ali- 
son, were  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Edinbor]^ 
vol.  viiL 

TzscHiRNBR,  Heniy  Theophilus,  doc- 
tor of  theoloffy,  pastor  in  Leipsic,  and 
profosBor  in  me  university  of- that  city, 
was  bom  in  1778,  at  Mitweida,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1796,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leipsic.  In  1800,  he 
received  permission  to  liscture  in  Wittem- 
berg;  but,  in  1801,  the  circumstances  of 
his  fkmihr  obliged  him  to  undertake  the 
duties  of'^the  clerical  office.  He  continu- 
ed his  studies,  however,  uninterraptedly, 
snd,  in  1805^  published  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  Christian  Apologetics^  with  a 
preface  by  Reinhard ;  but  he  never  con- 
tinued the  work,  having  become  quite 
dissatisfied  with  the  plui  of  it.    In  the 
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Bune  ^ear,  he  was  appointed  pn^etmir  or- 
dmanui  in  Wittembexji^.  In  1809,  he  re- 
ceived ii  chair  at  Leipeic,  where  he  ahow- 
ed  himself  a  ^'rational  auperaaturaliat,'' 
adhering  to  principles  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  Letters  on  Bein- 
hard^i  Con^ssions  (Leipsic,  1811),  as 
Kainhard  had  maintainea  that  the  entire 
separation  of  rationalism  fix>m  supematu- 
nlism  was  indispensable.  In  1814,  he  ao- 
companied  the  saxon  troons,  under  the 
crand  duke  of  Weimar,  ascnaplain.  After 
his  return  from  the  war,  he  pubUshed  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  nis  wori^  On 
War  (Leipsic,  1815).  In  IBl^  the  coffX)- 
ration  of  Leipsic  appointed  hun  a  minis- 
ter in  the  city.  In  1821,  he  published  his 
Explanation  of  Heller's  Secession,  and,  in 
18SS2,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  a 
Polidcal  Point  of  View,  which,  in  a  sbcHrt 
time,  went  through  three  editions,  and 
was  translated  mto  Endish,  French  and 
Dutch.    Both  these  wons  were  occasion- 


raCatb* 


ed  by  Louis  von  Hatter's  I: 

olic    (SeefiUJer.)    Soon  after,  L 

iested  mudi  interest  in  the  Greek  F^olu- 
tion,  and,  somewhat  later,  published  his 
Du^r  of  a  German  Revolution  (fid  ed., 
188^land  System  of  ReacticHi  (1824). 
In  1822,  he  imdertook  the  editorBnip  of 
the  Magazine  for  Ministeis.  In  several 
wofks,  he  attacked  the  arrogance  of  G»- 
tholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  Protest^ 
ants.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  Letters 
of  a  German  to  French  Scholars  (Chateau- 
briand, De  la  Mennais,  Montloaer,  Con- 
stant).* His  last  work  was,  How  did  it 
happen  that  France  remained  Catholic  ? 
in  Pdlitz^i  (q.  v.)  Annals  of  Histoiy  and 
Politics.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1828, 
having  mkny  works  in  contemplation; 
among  others,  a  Histoiy  of  the  Churdi  in 
his  time.  Tzschimer  was  enthusissticaUT 
bek>ved  by  his  fellow-citizeos,  and  muck 
respected,  even  by  the  Catholics. 


U. 


U;  the  twenty-fint  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet ;  a  vowel  which  is  monounced, 
in  most  tankages,  somewhat  like  o.  But 
the  mouth  is  less  pointed,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  lips,  therefore,  less  round,  but 
closer,  in  pronouncing  the  former  voweL 
The  sound  which  we  refor  to  is  that  of 
the  Italian  or  German  ti,  corresponding  to 
the  En^ish  oo,  as  in  tooOi^  or  u  in  frnufe. 
The  character  u,  in  English,  like  the 
other  vowel  characters  in  this  language, 
represents  various  sounds,  as  in  ttie 
words  tube,  hifr,  hutt.  The  pronunciation 
of  «  in  the  k»t-mentionea  word  is  the 
same  sound  short  which  we  find  long  in 
fHdft,  ruU  ^aidprudmee.  The  German  u 
is  often  changed,  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  etymologv,  into  il,  which  corresponds 
to  die  Frendi «,  as  in  fltis.  The  Ger- 
mans eariy  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the 
Romans,  and,  not  finding  there  a  character 
for  the  French  «,  usra  the  comi>ound 
Character  m  for  this  sound,  being  an  inter- 
mediate sound  between  i  (as  in  pin)  and 

*  EdHed  by  Kvag,  thougli  unfinished.  The 
Mine  wa»  the  case  inth  his  ialeBded  Fall  of  Pa- 
ganisa,  edited  by  Niedner,  which  weald  have 
been  probeUy  Us  laigest  work. 


tt  (as  m  hruUy  Some,  however,  soon 
wrote  it  He,  wnich  became  changed  in- 
to iand  tiy  and  these,  in  the  current  hand- 
writing, into  ^  as  die  e,  in  the  Gennan 
current  hand,  may  be  easily  changed  into 
two  such  dadies;  but,  in  German  print- 
ing, the  sign  put  over  the  ti,  in  such  casea^ 
is  still  a  small  e.  In  printing  with  Latin 
characters,  the  Germans  substitute  for  4 
ue,  or  u.  In  the  German  words  "printed 
in  this  Encyclopedia,  we  have  preferred 
to  use  the  two  dashes,  as  the  use  of  tie,  or 
ti,  miflht  lead  an  inexperienced  reader  into 
mirtakes.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  character  6  in  this  work. — 17  is  so 
nearly  related  to  o,  that  they  often  pass 
over  into  each  other  in  various  dialect& 
(See  our  article  O.)  The  Latins  called  u 
a  vowel,  but  said  that  it  often  had  the 
power  of  a  consonant,  which  ^we  now 
designate  by  «;  and  it  is  true  that  ti,  be- 
fore some  vowels,  cannot  well  be  pro- 
nounced without  partaking  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  consonant,  as  in  tioco,  ue2or, 
sQua,  now  written  vaeoj  vete,  tihtu  The 
primitive  sound  of  u  in  diese  cases,  how- 
ever, does  not  resemble  the  present  sound 
of  V,  but  that  of  the  English  t^,  which 
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to  M  before  a  vowel,  and 
to  the  tt*  of  many  modern  na- 
tiona,  the  Germana,  Italians,  Spanish,  &e. 
The  sound  which  v  has  now  aoquired  is 
00  d]£ferent  from  the  sound  of  «,  HuA 
there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  min- 
gling the  letters  in  dictionaries  and  eney- 
clopediaa.  As  the  ancient  Roman  abbre- 
viations wars  made  with  capital  letters, 
and  the  character  v  was  used  for  the  ck^ 
itsi  form  of  both  u  and  v,  none  of  their 
abbreviations  belong  to  this  place.  U.  S. 
m  die  abbreviation  of  Unified  SlaUg. 
(See,  also,  the  vulgarism  U,  iSL,  mentioned 
in  the  article  Mtn  BvtL) 

Uans,  St.  {Qee  SduhaL) 

UaiquiTT ;  a  wcffd  made  in  the  foshion 
of  the  Latin  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
to  signify  miivenal  presence.  Luther 
gave  tibe  name  of  Mqmfy  to  that  quality 
of  the  body  of  Christ  by  which  it  is  pres- 
ent eveiy  where  in  the  bread  of -the 
Lord's  supper.  The  term  had  already 
become  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  of  the  first  disputes  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  tne  Lutheran  mmis- 
'  ters  at  Bremien  applied  it,  in  1556^  in  a 
sense  still  more  opposed  to  reason  in  their 
controversies  witn  the  Calvinists;  and  at 
Wurtemberg,  in  the  creed  drawn  up  in 
1559,  by  John  Brenz,  it  was  made  a  fun- 
damental point  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
church  in  that  country.  As  the  dalvinists 
acknowledf^ed  a  real  presence  of  the  body 
of  Christ  m  the  Lord's  supper,  though 
only  percepdble  by  fkith,  these  Lutherane^ 
in  oroer  to  make  a  mariced  distinction  be- 
tweoi  themsdves  and  their  opponenteu 
fltarted  the  doctrine  of  the  real  mutual 
Hsonnnunication  of  the  qualities  of  both 
natures  in  Christ  {eoTnmumcoHo  idwmo' 
tum)f  and  strove  to  prove  bv  it  tiiat  the 
body  of  Christ  is  necessari^  present  in, 
with  and  under  the  bread  m  the  Lord's 
supper  evenr  where,  without  reference  to 
the  foith  of  the  communicants.  As  this 
nodon  drew  upon  them  the  names  of 
OUquitia  and  fJbiqmtUU,  and  was  expos- 
ed lo  the  reproach  of  similarity  with  the 
Cadiolic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
authors  of  the  foivnula  of  Concord  (q|.  v.), 
called  the  Book  of  Bergt  declared  explicit- 
ly that  the  ubiquity  or  Christ's  body  does 
not  take  i^ace  in  a  material  way.  In 
1610,  a  new  dispute  arose  respectinff  this 
ubiquity  between  the  theologians  of  TA- 

^  The  ratemblBDee  in  tomd  betwwen  «e  and  tlie 
German  u  appears  from  the  circnmstanee  that,  in 
dictionarieB  mtended  to  teach  Geimana  the  pro- 
Bonciation  of  English  words,  tt  is  written  for  is ; 
for  example,  the  English  wane  is  written  tMn. 
In  French,  our  ts  is  expressed  also  by  on  ;  thus 
WttshhigtoH  is  pronoonced  Ouaikmgtorme, 


bingen,  who  zealously  adhered  to  it,  and 
the  (heologians  of  GKessen ;  but  the  inter- 
est in  this  question  ceased  with  the  ad- 
vance of  theological  science.  The  Ger- 
man Lutherans  and  Calvinists  now  gen- 
erallv  agree  that  Christ  is  present  in  the 
Lord^  supper  to  those  who  receive  it  with 
a  proper  ^irit,  but  that  it  must,  and  safely 
may  be,  left  to  each  individual  to  decide 
(or  to  leave  undecided)  in  what  way  this 
presence,  and  the  tmion  of  his  body  with 
the  bread  (tmto  gacroMentdUs)  takes  place, 
or  is  to  be  hnajrined. 
UeoLOro.  (Bee  Pisa,) 
UotTAXB,  in  Italian  music ;  eomL 
Uhlano,  John  Louis,  a  distinguished 
German  poet,  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Tu- 
bingen, where  he  studied  law  from  1805 
to  180a  In  1810,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  manuscripts  of  the  midole  agea.  He 
published,  at  a  later  period,  tnmslatjpns 
of  eariy  French  poems.  His  earliest  pub- 
lished poems  were  written  in  1804.  He 
gave  to  the  worid  a  collection  of  his  po- 
ems in  1814  (3d  ed.,  1826).  In  1812,  he 
was  a  practising  laipi^er  in  Stuttgard.  In 
1815,  when  a  great  political  excitement 
existed  throu|^out  Wurtembeig,  Uhland^ 
patriotic  songs  became  veiy  popidar,  and 
contributed  not  a  litde  to  strengthen  die 
patriotic  spirit  In  1809,  he  was  elected 
a  representative  of  TAbingen,and  has,  we 
believe,  ever  since  continued  in  the  cham* 
her.  Uhland  is  undoubtedly  one  ai  the 
best  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  There  is  a 
truth,  a  warmth,  an  intensity  of  leelin|L  in 
his  poems,  which  stur  the  heart  iliB 
patriotic  songs  are  often  noble,  but  would 
nave  a  fir  more  elevated  character  if  the 
state  of  his  coimtiy  was  such  that,  insiead 
of  being  the  poet  of  Wflrtembei|^  he 
could  be  the  poet  of  Gennany.  Wa  dnk 
matic  worka—Duke  Ernest  of  Suabia 
(Heidelberg,  1817)  and  Louis  of  Bavaria 
(Berlin,  1819)  are  less  distinguished, 

UisT,  North  and  South.  (8ee  JSTe^ 
rides.) 

Ukase  (Russian)  signifies  an  ordinance 
of  the  government  of  the  Russian  empire. 
(See  BussiaJS 

UxBAuns  Uhe  frotdMr;  ftom  the  Teu- 
tonic word  XJlur)\  an  extensive  country 
in  the  south-east  »ut  of  Rusman  Poland, 
now  fbrminff  the  Russian  governments  of 
Kiev,  Podolia,  Charisow  and  Poltava  | 
fying  between  lat  48°  and  53P  N.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Dnieper,  which  intersects 
it  in  a  winding  coonw  from  novtli  to 
south.  The  chief  town  of  UkvauM  is 
Kiev;  the  chief  oudet  fix  its  exports  is 
Odessa.  The  suc&ce  is  generally  level: 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parte  or 
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Europe*  The  heat  of  summer  and  cold 
of  winter  are  intense  in  this  region. 

Ulaks;  a  species  of  light  cavalry,  of 
Tartar  origin.  From  the  Tartars  it  was 
introduced  into  Poland.  TbeAustrians 
adcqpted  it  next ;  the  PrussianSy  in  the 
seven  years'  war ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
almost  ail  armies  have  some  of  this  cav- 
alry, whose  chief  weapon  is  a  lance,  gen« 
erally,  or  always,  provided  with  a  Bttle 
flag,  in  order  to  mghten  the  horses  of  the 
enemy.  They  are  always  light  troops,  and 
are  particularly  useful  m  taking  squares. 
(See  Lanct,  and  Cavalry,) 

UiiEMA  is  the  collective  name  for  the 
Tuiiufih  jurists,  considered,  at  the  same 
time,  as  priests ;  for  the  law  of  the  Turks 
cumes  from  Mohammed,  as  well  as  their 
rel^on;  and  the  Koran  is  their  code. 
The  chief  of  the  ulema  is  the  mufli.  (q.  v.J 
After  him  follow  the  cadileskiers,  or 
whom  there  are  three,  one  in  Europe,  one 
in  Asia,  and  one  in  Egypt  They  liave  a 
vote  in  the  divan,  and  appoint  all  the  ca- 
dis in  their  district  No  one  can  become 
a  mufti  who  has  not  been  a  cadileskier. 
The  third  class  of  the  ulema  consists  of 
the  mollahs  (q.  v.),  who  are  the  superior 
judges  in  the  provinces.  After  them  fol- 
low the  cadis,  who  every  where  decide  in 
the  first  instance. 

Ulfilas,  Ulphilas,  or  Wulfujls,  was 
bom  in  Cappadocia,  and,  firom  360  to  380, 
was  bishop  of  the  Christian  Goths  in  Da- 
cia  and  Mcesia  (the  Mauo-  GothSf  bo  called), 
with  whom  he  had  a  very  great  influence. 
He  induced  them  to  adopt  the  Arian  doc- 
trine. He  was  learned  for  his  age,  and 
was  sent  several  times  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  inven- 
tion of  Gothic  letters  is  generally  ascribed 
to  him ;  but  probably  the  Gothic  written 
character  only  became  more  common 
through  his  means.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  MoBso-Gotiiic  dialect  Of 
this  remarkable  translation,  the  most  an- 
cient monument  of  the  German  language, 
considerable  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us,  panicularlv  the  Gospels.  The  codex 
argerUeus,  so  called,  at  Upsal,  contains  the 
four  Gospels,  and  a  manuscript  in  Wol- 
fenbuttel  contains  fivgmentsof the  Episde 
to  the  Romans  (best  edition  by  2^n  and 
Fulda,  Weissenfels,  1805,  4to.>  The 
zealous  scholar  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.)  has 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Milan  manu- 
scri^  of  Ulfilas,  fix>m  which  the  breaks 
in  lus  translation  may  be  supplied. 

Ullagk  of  a  cask,  in  gauging,  is  what 
it  wants  of  being  fiill. 

U1J.0A,  don  Antonio  di;  a  celebrated 
Spanish  mathematician,  bom  at  Seville,  in 
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1716,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal  ma- 
rines, in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  Having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  engineer  and  man  of  sci- 
enccj  he  was,  in  1735,  joined  in  a  com- 
mission with  don  George  Juan  and  oth- 
ers, to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Peru.  He  remained  nearly  ten  years 
in  South  America  on  this  occasion,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1745,  was  in- 
tercepted, and  carried  into  an  English 
port  Here  his  talents  and  character  rec- 
ommended him  to  Folkes,  president  of 
the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  the  same  year.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  published  his  voyage  to 
South  America  {Adadan  kuiorica  dd  Vx- 
age  a  la  America  Meridional,  Madrid, 
1748),  which  was  soon  translated  into 
German,  French  and  English;  but  the 
latter  version  (1758. 2  vols.,  8vo.)  is  inac- 
curate. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  IH  to  travel  over  Europe,  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  sciences  and  agricul- 
ture. He  promoted  the  royal  woollen 
manufoctories,  newly  organized  the  col- 
lies of  history  and  surgery,  superintend- 
ed and  completed  the  basins  at  Ferrol  and 
Carthajsena,  and  gave  new  activiw  to  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Almadan.  In  1766, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1772, 
he  published  JSTaticias  Americanas  sobre  la 
Amariea  Meridional,  y  la  Sej^ienbrionod" 
OrieaUdy  containing  disquisioons  upon 
the  peopling  of  America.  The  ^aticias 
secretas  d%  America,  first  published  in 
1826  (London,  folio),  consists  of  the  confi- 
dential reports  of  Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the 
Spanish  ministry,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed as  discreditable  to  the  country. 
lUkMi  died  in  1795.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  don  Bernard,  a  near  rela- 
tion, who  published,  in  1740,  a  work  On 
the  Revival  of  the  Manufiictures  and 
Commerce  of  Spain. 

Ulm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ijler 
and  Blau,  was  formerly  a  fi^ee  imperial 
city,  in  1803  was  attached  to  Bavaria,  and, 
in  1810,  to  Wiiitemberg.  It  has  11,886 
inhabitants^  The  Danube  at  this  place  is 
200  feet  wide.  Its  situation,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  is  highly  important ;  and  it 
would  be  BO  likewise  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  were  it  not  for  the  ruinous 
systems  of  imposts  which  cic^  the  wheels 
of  trade  throughout  Germany.  The  ca- 
thedral is  celebrated,  and,  thou^  the 
steeple  is  unfinidied,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was 
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begun  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
foundadoQ  was  laid  in  1377,  and  the 
church  was  completed,  as  far  as  it  went,  in 
111  years.  It  is  152  feet  hi^h,  and  the 
unfinished  steeple  337  feet  high.  The 
ci^r  capitulated  to  Napoleon  October  17, 
1805,  and  general  Mack,  with  24,000  men, 
became  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  been 
repea^ly  contemplated  to  make  Ulm  a 
f(HtresB  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  as 
Majence  is.  There  is  much  monufac- 
tunng  industiy  in  this  place. 

ViMun;  a  very  peculiar  substance, 
which  exudes  fh)m  me  trunk  of  a  spe- 
cies of  elm,  the  vlmut  nigra.  It  differs 
essentiaUy  from  every  other  known  body, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new 
vegetable  principle.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance. It  resembles  gum.  It  is  solid, 
nard,  of  a  black  color,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable lustre.  Its  powder  is  brown. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
insipid  to  the  taste.  It  is  completely  in- 
soluble both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  M. 
Dobereiner  says,  that  gallic  acid  is  con- 
vertible .  into  ulmin,  by  combining  the 
acid  with  ammonia,  and  expodng  the 
compound  to  oxvgen. 

Ulfbilas.    (See  Vlfilas.) 

Ulfianus,  Domitius ;  an  eminent  law- 
yer^ the  tutor,  friend  and  minister  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severua  When 
Alexander  became  emperor,  one  of  his 
fiist  acts  was  to  recall  Ulpian,  who  had 
been  exiled  by  Helioeabalus,  and  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  council  of  state. 
He  was  also  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
ultimately  pretorian  preset.  He  lived  in 
great  repute  for  his  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, until  the  emperor,  probably 
at  his  suggestion,  undertook  the  danger- 
ous task  of  reforming  the  army.  The 
discontent  of  the  soldiei*y  broke  out  into 
a  mutiny,  and  Ulpian,  pursued  by  a  body 
of  them,  was  massacred  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  his  mother,  in  the 
year  228.  ulpian  has  obtained  the  praise 
of  all  the  heathens  ;  but  the  Chnstians 
accuse  him  of  a  determmed  enmity  to 
them,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  col- 
lect ail  the  edicts  and  decrees  of  the  pre- 
ceding sovereigns  aeainst  them.  There 
are  remaining  of  Ulpian  twenty-nine  ti- 
tles or  fragments,  which  are  inserted  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  the  civil  law. 

Ultimatum  (fi^m  uUimuSt  last),  in 
modem  diplomacy ;  the  final  conditions 
offered  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  two  governments.  Ultima- 
tums ai*e  often  as  numerous  os  the  last 
appearances  of  a  distinguished  actor ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  long  scries  of  Russian 


ultimatums  delivered  to  the  Pone  be- 
fore the  last  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

Ultra  ;  a  prefix  in  modem  politics,  to 
denote  those  members  of  a  party  who 
carry  its  notions  to  excess.  In  1793^ 
those  persons  were  called  vUra  revoluUonr 
ists  who  demanded  much  more  than  the 
constitution  then  adopted  allowed.  When 
the  Bouibons  retumed  to  France  in  1815, 
the  words  vUrcHroyalists  and  uUra4tbe' 
raU  were  much  used,  and  have  become 
common  on  the  European  continent 
wherever  political  parties  are  allowed  to 
exist 

Ultaamariive  ;  a  beautiful  and  un- 
changeable blue  pigmeot,  which  tt^s 
originally  obtained  only  from  the  rare 
mineral  lapis-lazuli  (q.  v.),  but  which 
has  of  late  been  manu&ctured  artificially. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  ultrama- 
rine from  lapis-lazuh  is  as  follows : — ^The 
mineral  is  made  red  hot,  and  thrown  into 
water,  to  render  it  easily  pulverizable.  It 
is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in- 
timately combined  with  a  varnish,  form- 
ed of  resin,  wax,  and  boiled  linseed  oil. 
This  pas^  mixture  is  put  into  a  linen 
cloth,  and  repeatedly  kneaded  with  hot 
water :  the  first  water,  which  is  usuaUy 
dirty,  is  thrown  away ;  the  second  gives 
a  blue  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  third 
yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process  is 
founded  on  the  property  which  the  color- 
ing matter  of  lapis-laziili  has  of  adhering 
less  firmly  to  tlie  resinous  cement  than 
the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  artificial  ultramarine  was 
discovered  by  M.  Guimet,  a  French 
chemist.  He  was  led  to  the  discovery  by 
accidentally  noticing  a  fine  blue  color 
upon  the  hearth  of  one  of  his  furnace^ 
\iiiich  color  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  ultramarine.  The  substance, 
when  analyzed,  was  found  to  con^t  of 
sulphur,  sodium,  silex,  and  alumine ;  and, 
by  combining  these  principles  in  the  pro- 
portions found  in  the  pigment,  the  arti- 
ficial ultramarine  was  formed.  The  new 
product  is  said  to  possess  a  color  equally 
rich  with  that  of  the  mineral  .ultramn- , 
nne ;  and  it  is  now  so  extensively  maiiiz- ' 
factured  as  to  become  an  object  with 
painters  and  colormen,  in  point  of  croi:- 
omy,  to  substitute  it  in  room  of  colialr,  in 
the  bluing  of  paper,  thread,  and  stufi*,  in 
which  this  material  has  been  heretofore 
employed.  The  discoverer  has  purchased 
a  situation  near  Lyons,  in  which  he  is 
about  to  establish  a  manufiictofy  on  a 
large  scale,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  commerce.    M.  Guimet  has  proved 
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by  experiment,  that  a  pound  of  bis  ultra- 
marine of  the  second  quality,  and  which 
can  be  afforded  at  twenty  francs,  will  blue 
as  much  paper  as  ten  pounds  of  cobalt, 
which,  at  wholesale,  costs  twenty-six 
francs ;  and  an  important  advantage  of 
the  former  is,  that,  on  account  of  its 
lighmess,  it  spreads  more  uniformly  over 
paper.  Since  his  success  in  this  appli- 
cation of  the  new  color,  he  has  tried  it  in 
dyeing,  and  has  obtained  upon  linen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk,  a  degree  of  success  which  en- 
courages the  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  de- 
cided superiority  over  indigo.  M.  6ui- 
met  offers  his  ultramarine  for  bluing 
paper  at  sixteen  fiancs  the  pound. 

Ultramontanism  (from  vUra  mante$f 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  1«  e. 
AJps).  As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps — 
France,  Germany,  &c. — have  been  most 
opposed  to  the  papal  assumption  of  ab- 
solute power,  they  have  termed  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Roman  curia  to  extend 
the  papal  authority  and  destroy  the  con- 
sequence of  the  national  churches,  such 
as  the  Gallican  church,  uUramontanism. 
The  name  (las  been  particularlv  used  of 
late  years,  since  the  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
line  of  Bourbons  in  France,  to  arrogate 
powers  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  influence  of  the  pope  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  the  article  Pope ;  have  given, 
we  believe,  deserved  praise  to  that  great 
man,  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  and  have  not 
denied  the  good  which  even  the  Jesuits 
(q.  V.)  have  done  j  but  the  times  have 
changed,  and  that  influence,  which,  cen- 
turies ago,  was  a  benefit  to  nations  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  general  disorder, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  detri- 
mental at  the  present  day.  Modern  his- 
tory is  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  struggles  of  the  nations  to  disenthral 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  Ro- 
man see ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to  the 
developement  of  free  institutions  and  the 
general  advancement  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  England,  has  been  the  absence 
of  foreign  nuncios  in  that  countiy,  since 
the  twelnh  century,  when  the  archbishop 
^  of  Canterbury  was  declared  the  perma- 
nent legate  oV  the  pope.  She  has  thus 
escaped  the  violent  struggles  against  the 
papal  power,  which  have  convulsed  the 
governments  and  nations  of  Germany 
and  Fnnce.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  centuiy,  the  political  influence  of  the 
pope  declined  rapidly,  and  continued  so 


to  do,  until,  under  Napoleon,  it  ceased 
entirely.  But,  after  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  ultramontane  principles  were 
more  and  more  boldly  proclaimed  in 
France,  and,  though  sometimes  opposed, 
were,  on  the  whole,  favored  by  the  gov- 
ernment This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  place  the  Bourbons  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  nation,  and,  sooner 
or  later,-  bring  on  their  ruin.  A  man 
may  be  a  go<xl  Catholic,  and  yet  wholly 
opposed  to  ultramontane  principles;  as, 
for  example,  most,  perhaps  all,  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  distinguished  for  learning 
and  talent  are  so.  Those  who  explain 
the  canon  law  on  ultramontane  princi- 
ples, are  called  curxalists.  (See  Vuria.) 
Ultramontanism  may  be  briefly  describea 
as  the  endeavor  to  render  the  Catholic 
churches  of  the  various  countries  more 
subservient  to  the  pope  than  is  compati- 
ble with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  various  countries,  with  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  and  sovereigns,  with  the 
independence  and  intellectual  freedom 
of  each  country,  and  with  various  ele- 
ments of  Catholicism  itself.  Its  princi- 
ples are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Grego- 
ry VII,  who  wished  the  pope  to  be  bishop 
every  where,  and  to  leave  to  the  various 
bishops  only  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  he  had  not  reserved  for  himself  Gen- 
eral councils  were  not  to  meet  nor  sit 
without  his  permission,  and  national 
governments,  of  course,  to  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  national  churches,  farther  than 
the  Roman  see  should  think  fit  We 
do  not  know  whether  we  should  treat 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  a  principle 
of  ultramontanism,  since  it  is  a  theory 
almost  entirely  exploded  among  German 
and  French  Catholics,  even  such  as  in 
other  respects  might  be  called  ultramon- 
tane. Among  the  books  that  have  been 
written  t>n  this  subject,  are  count  Mont- 
losier's  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
priests — Mhnoire  a  conndter  aur  vn  Sya- 
thne  rdigieux  et  politique,  tendant  h  ren- 
reraer  la  Religion^  la  SociiU  et  le  THne 

S Paris,  1826).  The  three  most  eloquent 
lefenders  of  ultramontanism,  before  the 
revolution  of  1830,  were  count  de  Mais- 
tre  (q.  v.),  M.  de  Bonald,  and  especially 
the  abb6  de  la  Mennais,  whose  work  De 
la  Rdi^ion  canaiderit  dana^  ata  Rapporia 
avec  rordre  polUique  et  cioU,  defends  the 
supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
over  the  secular  in  all  states,  declares  all 
Protestants,  and  even  the  Jansenists,  athe- 
ists, and  affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the 
government,  because  the  charte  (q.  v.)  of 
France  allows  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
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ship,  &c.  The  work  was  seized,  slid  the 
autnor  brought  before  the  tribunals; 
but  sixteen  Prench  bishops  and  archbish- 
ops, amonff  whom  were  two  cardinals, 
expressed,  in  decided  terms,  thev  hostili- 
ty to  this  kind  of  ultnimontanism,  in  an 
instrument  dated  Paris,  April  3, 18Si6,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  April  10. 
Hjracinth,  aichbiahop  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Qnelen,  and  the  cardinal  de  Clermont- 
Tonn^re,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  wrote 
letters  in  approbation  of  this  step.  The 
ultramontane  periodica],  the  GiomaU  Ec- 
dmasHco  di  Kama  (which  has  now  ceased 
altogether),  was  prohibited  to  be  circu- 
lated in  France. 

Ultsses  (in  Greek,  Odjfiseua) ;  a  king 
of  the  islanoB  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium, 
son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  but,  as 
he  despaired  of  success,  he  solicited  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Ica- 
rius.  The  rape  of  Helen  did  not  lonff 
permit  him  to  remam  in  Ithaca,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  the  other  princes  of  Greece.  He 
pretended  insanity,  to  avoid  leaving  Pe- 
nelope ;  but  Palamedes,  bv  placing  Mfore 
the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  son  Telema- 
chus,  convinced  the  world  that  the  fiither 
was  not  mad,  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  fiinow, 
not  to  hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  to  the  war,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  sagacity.  By 
his  means,  Achilles  (q.  v.)  was  discovered 
among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  and 
Phi)octetes  (q.  v^  was  induced  to  aban- 
don Lenmos.  He  was  not  less  distin- 
Siished  for  his  activity  and  valor.  With 
iomedes  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and 
slau^tered  the  Thracians  in  their  camp. 
He  also  ititroduced  himself  into  the  city 
of  Priam,  and  carried  away  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Trojans.  (See  PaUadium,) 
For -these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  arms  of  Ao/iilles.  After  the  war, 
Ulysses  was  exposed  to  a  number  of  mis- 
fortunes, before  he  reached  his  native 
countrjr.  He  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  visited  the  countiy  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily. 
Polyphemus  seized  him,  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured  (see 
JPohfphemus) ;  but  the  prince,  having  in- 
toxicated him  and  put  out  his  eyes,  es- 
caped from  the  cave.  .Solus  cave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca ;  but 
the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to  know 
what  the  bi^  containea,  proved  nearly 
fatal.    The  winds  rushed  out,  and  all  the 


fleet  was  destroyed,  esoept  the  ship  which 
carried  Ulysses.  Then  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  LsBSlrygones,  and 
of  the  island  iEea,  where  Circe  changed 
his  companions  into  pigs.  He  escaped 
their  &te  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he 
had  received  from  Mercory ;  and,  afbr  he 
had  obliged  the  magician,  by  force  of 
anns,  to  restore  his  companions  to  thdr 
original  shape,  he  yielded  to  her  charms, 
ana  made  her  mother  of  Telegonua.  He 
visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  consult- 
ed Tiresias  how  to  return  with  fsfety  to 
his  country ;  and,  after  he  had  received 
the  necessary  information,  he  retuined  on 
earth.  He  passed  alonff  the  coasts  of  the 
Sirens  unhurt,  bv  the  directions  of  Circe 
(see  Sirtns),  and  escaped  the  whirlpools 
and  shoals  of  ScyDa  and  Chaiybdis.  On 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  companions  killed 
some  oxen  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which 
the  god  destroyed  the  ships ;  and  all  were 
drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  swam  to 
the  island  of  Calypso,  where,  for  seven 
years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  tbe 
goddess,  by  whom  he  had  two  childreD. 
The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Calypso 
suffered  hun  to  depart.  Neptune,  sdll 
mindful  that  his  son  PoWphemus  had 
been  robbed  of  his  eyes  by  Ulysses,  raised 
a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam 
to  the  island  of  the  Phieacians,  where 
the  kindness  of  Nausicaa,  and  the  hu- 
manity of  her  father,  kinz  Alcinous,  en- 
tertained him  for  a  white.  He  related 
his  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and  was 
conducted  in  a  riiip  to  Ithaca,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years.  He  was  informed 
that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  6uiton» 
who  continually  distuibed  Uie  peace  of 
Penelope ;  and,  therefore,  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  m»de  himself  known  to  his 
son  and  his  fiuthful  shepherd  EumseusL 
The  isuitors  were  put  to  death,  and  Ulys- 
ses restored  to  peace  and  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  He  lived  about  sixteen  yean 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  bf 
his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed  is 
Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of  making  him- 
self known  to  his  father.  The  adven- 
tures of  UlvBses  on  his  return  are  tbe 
subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

Umbaoog  ;  a  lake  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  lat  44°  4Sy  N.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  Maine :  the  pert  belonging 
to  New  Hampshire  is  within  the  town- 
i^ips  of  Errol  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
eiffnteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 

Umber,  or  Umbke  (Italian  ombria),  in 
painting;  a  kind  of  drjr,  dusky-colored 
earth,  which,  diluted  with  water,  serves 
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to  make  &  dark-brown  color,  usually  called 
with  ua  a  hair  color.  This  substance  was 
briginaUy  obtained  from  Ombria,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in 
Italv. 

Umpire.    (See  AMtralor.) 

Uncial  (Latin,  vneioj  a  twelfth);  a 
term  applied  to  letters  standing  for  words 
in  inscriptions  and  epitapha  Manuscripts 
written  with  uncial  letters  possess,  from 
that  circumstance,  a  proof  of  considera- 
ble age,  since  these  characters  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  seventh  century. 

Unction,  Extuciis,  has  been,  since 
the  twelfth  century,  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  (q.  vji  of  the  Catholic  church : 
the  council  of  Trent  also  declares  it  to 
be  p>  sacrament  (sees,  xiv,  canon  1  et 
seq.).  It  is  perfonned,  in  cases  of  mortal 
disease,  by  anointinff  the  head,  the  hands 
and  the  feet  with  ou  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  and  accompanied  with  prayers. 
(See  Chrism,)  As  it  has,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics,  sacramental 
power  (that  is,  it  effects  the  purification 
of  the  (lying  person  from  his  sins,  and  a 
communication  of  the  divine  forgiveness), 
it  can  only  be  administered  by  a  bishop 
or  priest;  and,  because  it  requy^es  pie^ 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it,  it  is 
allowea  to  such  sick  persons  only  as  are 
permitted  to  partake  or  the  Lord^s  supper. 
btmiU  children  and  excommunicated  per- 
sons are,  therefore,  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  Catholic  church  derive 
their  opinion  of  the  efficacv  of  extreme 
unction  from  the  custom  of^  the  apostles 
to  anoint  the  nick  with  oil,  accompanied 
with  prayer  (James  v,  14  and  15),  in 
order,  by  this  means,  to  console  them 
and  promote  the  good  of  their  souls. 
The  Protestants  deny  the  sacramental 
signification  and  power  of  this  ceremony, 
because  nothing  is  known  of  a  formal 
establishment  of  it  by  Christ  himself  In 
the  Greek  church,  it  is  administered,  not 
only  to  dying  perBons,  but  generally,  in 
diseases  of  all  kinds,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  health  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

Underwalden.    fSee  Unterwaldeiu) 

Unico&n.  Accoraing  to  Von  Zacn's 
examination  of  the  accounts  given,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  of  the  unicorn, 
the  opinion  of  its  fabulous  character, 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Buffon,  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  grounds. 
In  the  country  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  a 
beast  of  this  description  is  found,  of  the 
size  of  a  cow,  and  the  form  of  an  antelope ; 
and  the  male  has  upon  his  foreheaa  a 
long  and  straight  horn. 
34* 


Unifoemitt,  Act  of.    (See  ^m^Con- 
fcmusts.) 

Unioenitus  Dei  Filius,  &c,  are  the 
fint  words  of  a  bull  issued  by  pope 
Clement  XI,  in  1713,  which,  under  the 
name  of  ConsUtutUm  of  UmgemtuSy  has 
acquired  a  celebrity  very  dangerous  to  the 
papal  authority  and  the  peace  of  the 
Catholic  church.  This  bull  condemns 
101  propositions  drawn  fi-om  the  work  of 
Pasquier  Quesnel,  priest  of  the  oratory 
(q.  v.),  entitled  Le  nouveau  Tutament 
traduU  en  fVanfois,  avec  des  Rf/Uxions 
nwraUs,  Those  who  adhere  to  the  bull 
say  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  those 
101  propositions  had  been  already  con- 
demned in  the  writing  of  Baius  and 
Jansenius.  (q.  v.)  Against  the  reproach, 
that  the  pope  had  condemned  the  propo- 
sitions in  mass,  without  teaching  any 
religious  truth,  so  that  the  bull  could  not 
serve  as  a  rule  of  fiuth,  the  *^  constimtion- 
ists,"  as  the  adherents  of  the  <*  constitution^ 
were  called,  say  that  the  *^  anti-constim- 
tionists"  were  equally  regardless  oif  the 
bull  of  Innocent  X,  which,  nevertheless, 
censured  every  error  of  Jansenius  in  par- 
ticular; and  as  regards  the  charge  that 
the  condemnation  of  Baius,  Jansenius 
and  Quesnel  was  occasioned  mainly  by 
an  intrigue  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Jansenists,  they  say,  that  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  investigate  this  point,  or  whether  the 
Jesuits  are  really  enemies  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  St  Augustine's  doctrine,  since 
the  condemnation  has  been  pronounced 
and  confirmed  by  four  or  five  successive 
popes,  and  that  ramilar  doctrines  were 
condenmed  by  the  church  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  existed,  as  those  of 
the jpredestinarians,  in  the  fmh  century, 
of  Gothescalc,  in  the  ninth,  and  those  of 
Calvin,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  1547,  when  the  society  of  Jesu- 
its was  just  beginning  to  exist,  having 
been  founded  in  1540. — The  reader  who 
wbhes  to  see  the  views  of  the  anti-con- 
stitutionists  further  treated  must  be  re- 
ferred to  works  written  on  this  subject, 
also  to  the  article  Uniftmtus^  in  the  Die- 
fiormairt  de  ThSotogie,  Extrait  de  rEn- 
cuelopidie  Mithodique  (Toulouse,  1817). 
We  will  now  state  the  case  as  viewed  by 
those  who  consider  themselves  disin- 
terested judges.  In  order  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuit 
party  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  especial- 
ly the  confessor  of  the  king,  Le  Tellier, 
projected  the  bull  umgemtus,  and  extort- 
ed It  from  the  pope.  The  101  proposi- 
tions condemned'-though  those  respect- 
ing grace  will  not  be  acknowledged  by 
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all  Cbristiana— were  taken,  almost  liteml- 
ly,  either  fit>in  the  Kble  or  other  ac- 
knowleclKed  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Quesnel,  who,  after  his  exUe, 
lived  in  Amstenlam,  was  considered  bv 
the  Jesuits  as  the  principal  ehampion  or 
the  Jansenists  since  the  death  of  AmaukL 
and  Nicole.  The  hatred  of  the  Jesuits 
towards  him  and  the  archbishop  of  Fans, 
cardinal  Noailles,  who  was  almost  uni- 
versally revered,  and  who  had  publicly 
recommended  Qoesnel's  work,  and  hon- 
orably maintained  his  independence 
against  Le  Tellier,  affords  an  explanation 
of  this  arbitrary  measure.  The  worid 
was  astounded  to  see  the  papal  condem- 
nation extended,  not  merdy  to  ^oee 
passages  in  which  Queanel,  as  a  true 
Jansenist,  ascribed  to  divine  grace  an  un- 
conditional and  irresistible  influence  upon 
the  human  heart,  but  also  to  those  wmeh 
insiffted  upon  purinr  of  motives,  on  the 
necessity  of  true  reliffious  love  of  virtue^ 
and  reconciliation  wim  God,  on  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  Bible,  on  the  correction  of 
the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  necessi- 
tv  of  a  conscientious  fulfilment  ixf  their 
duties;  and  was  unable  to  understand 
whv  the  chief  of  the  Roman  church  had 
yielded  so  far  to  the  Jesuits  and  the 
French  court  as  to  issue,  under  his  name, 
a  denunciation  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity;  for  the 
bull  was  considered  as  such,  not  only  by 
many  Jansenists,  but  also  by  many  other 
Catholics  in  foreign  countries.  The 
French  pariiament,  <»Lniinal  Noailles,  vrith 
a  larg|e  part  of  the  French  ckuvy,  the 
majority  of  the  theologians  of  Soroonne, 
even  the  French  ladies  (fiom  whom  the 
bull,  by  condemning  the  passage  of  Ques- 
nel  *^  that  women  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
means  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  the  holy  Scriptures,"  vrithholds 
the  fundamental  r^ht  of  Chnstians),  and 
public  opinion,  either  openly  declared 
ugainst  this  buO — which  was  tmiversally 
considered  as  the  production  of  the  Jesu- 
its— or  activel)r  opposed  it  in  private; 
whilst  the  Jesuits,  tnrough  the  king,  used 
all  the  means  of  power  and  persuasion 
to  make  the  bull  a  law  of  the  realm. 
But,  though  a  large  number  could  be 
won  over  by  royal  decrees,  by  bribes, 
tUreats,  and  the  arrest  of  some  refractory 
|)ersons  of  lower  rank,  yet  nothing  was  to 
oe  effected  by  these  means  against  the 
pariiament  and  the  archbishop.  The 
former  would  not  enrol  the  bull  as  a 
law  of  the  kingdom,  except  on  certain 
conditions,  which  invalidated  it  almost 
entirely  ;  the    latter  at  first  refused  to 


publish  the  buD ;  and  when  he  did  pro- 
claim it  at  a  later  period,  it  was  with 
explanations  which  greatly  mitigated  its 
nfpr.  Durinff  this  contest,  Louis  XIY 
died,  vritfaout  having  obtained  a  complete 
▼ictory.  The  streets  of  Pim  resounded 
with  songs  in  ridicule  of  the  ''constitu- 
tion  f  the  Parisians  gave  its  name,  Vm- 
genAu$j  to  the  natml  daughter  of  hs 
bearer,  the  papal  nuncio  Bentivoglio; 
niunerous  pamphlets  were  written  on  the 
question ;  sad  all  Fiance  beeame  divided 
into  '^constitutknists"  or  ^  aceeptants," 
and  "anti-c<MistitutioiiiBl8,''  <<  lecusants," 
or  <<  opponents."  During  the  rwency, 
which  was  not  favorable  to  the  Jesuite, 
several  bishops,  in  eonnexH>n  with  the 
members  of  uie  Sorixnne  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  NoailleS)  dared  to  appeal, 
against  the  bull,  to  a  general  council ;  and 
thus  the  opposition  party,  which  wu 
supported  by  the  most  disdiiguisfaed  uni- 
versities and  ecclesiastical  corponutions, 
received  the  name  of  iqfpeikudt.  This 
party  became  divided,  vHien  NoaiUes 
agreed,  in  172(^  to  sisn  the  bull  conditioD- 
ally,  and  thus  excited  against  himself  the 
zeaknis  appellants.  Louis  XV,  and  bis 
minister  Fleury,  who  was  desirous  of  the 
cardinal's  hst,  uid  therefore  flattered  the 
Jesuits^  treated  the  appellants  vrith  great 
severity;  the  priests  bebncing  to  the 
party  were  discnai^ped ;  the  kymen  were 
refused  the  sacraments;  at  len^,  the 
court,  in  1728,  induced  the  archbisbop  of 
Paris,  then  eightv  years  old,  to  sign  the 
bull  tmconditionaUv ;  and,  in  1730,  the  par- 
liament was  forced  to  register  it  vrithout 
reservation,  by  which  it  became  a  law  of 
the  land.  The  persecuted  appellants  re- 
mained, nevertheless,  active,  and,  in  1752, 
the  parliament  ventured  on  new  and 
bold  steps  to  remedy  the  cruel  refusal  of 
the  sacrament  The  contest  broke  out 
vrith  renewed  iHttemess,  and  at  length 
was  assu^ted  by  a  moderate  brief  of 
Benedict  AlV,  which  ordered  severity 
against  open  appellants  only.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abol- 
ished ;  a  consequence  of  which  was  nstu- 
rally  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Uie  unhappy  bull  Unigemhu  in 
France.  In  other  Catholic  cotmtries  it 
had  been  adopted,  indeed,  but  tittie  ob- 
served, as  the  whole  scope  of  it  was  di- 
rected against  a  party  in  France.  In  the 
Austrian  monarcny,  where  some  bishops 
had  published  it,  it  was  formally  wp- 
pressed  in  1781,  together  witii  the  bull 
In  Carta  DondnL  It  now  belongs  only  to 
hi8tor>%  as  the  popes  themselves  do  not 
insist  on  it  as  a  nife  of  fiuth. 
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Ukion  Gahal.    (See  CrnmUJ) 

UmsoN;  that  consoiiance,  or  ooinci- 
dence  of  sotuidB,  proceediDg  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibratioiMi  made 
in  a  given  time  by  two  sonorous  bodies; 
or  the  union  of  two  sounds,  so  directly 
similar  to  each  other  in  respect  of  |;rayity 
or  acuteneaS)  that  the  ear,  perceiymff  no 
difierence,  receives  them  as  one  and  the 
same.  The  ancients  were  much  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  unison  be  a  consonance.  Aristotle 
speaks  in  the  negative.  Muiis  Mersennus, 
and  others,  declare  in  the  affirmative. 
The  decision  of  the  question,  however, 
depends  on  the  definition  we  give  to  the 
word  consonance.  If  by  a  conso^aance 
we  onhr  understand  two  or  more  sounds 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  unison  is  a  con- 
sonance ;  but  if  we  include  in  the  conso- 
nance sounds  of  a  different  pitch,  that  is, 
sounds  less  or  more  acute  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  unison,  by  its  own  defi- 
nition, is  not  a  consonance. 

UifiTARiAifs.  (See  Appendix^  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Unitas     Fratbuk.       (See     UniUd 

OTCfnlrCn%f 

United  Brithken  (Protestant),  or 
UifiTAS  Fratrum;  the  official  denomi- 
nation of  the  religious  society  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Moramans, 
This  society  was  originally  formed  by 
descendants  of  the  B<3iemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren  (see  Bohemian  Brethrm), 
who,  beinff  persecuted  fbr  their  religious 
tenets,  and  non-conformity  in  their  native 
country,  founded  a  colony,  under  the 
patronage  of  count  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.),  on 
an  estate  of  his,  called  Berihdadorf,  m 
Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1723,  to  which 
colony  the  name  of  Harnhd  was  given, 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  a  h'dl  called  the  J^iAerg, 
It  was  not  until  the  number  of  emigrants 
fiom  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  there 
fi>und  an  asylum,  had  connderably  in- 
creased, and  many  religiously  disposed 
penons  fiom  other  quarters,  attracted  by 
their  pious  zeal  and  their  sufiferings,  had 
settlea  along  with  them,  that  tiie  diveredty 
of  sentiments,  perceptible  among  so  many 
zealous  Christians  of  various  modes  of 
.thinking,  suggested  to  them  the  propriety 
of  some  general  agreement  concerning 
fidth  and  rules  of  conduct.  Accordingly, 
tmder  the  guidance  of  count  Zinzendorf, 
who,  fipom  an  early  age,  had  entertained 
an  idea  of  constituting  a  Christian  com- 
munity, on  the  model  of  the  primitive 
ritolic  congregational  certain  articles 
union  were  proposed  among  them. 


which,  leaving  all  the  distinctive  doctnncs 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
of  Christians  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
adopted,  as  articles  of  futh,  only  those 
fundamental  Scripture  truths  in  which 
they  all  agree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
troduced a  system  of  social  compact  and 
church  discipline  resembling  that  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  Moravnn  Brethren, 
and  intended  to  fi>rm  a  sodety  in  some 
degree  such  as  the  primitive  churches  are 
represented  to  have  been.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  Henmhut,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, adopted  this  social  scheme 
and  these  statutes,  by  the  name  of  a 
brotheriy  agreement,  and  pledged  them- 
selves mutually  to  its  observance,  in  the 
year  1727,  and  thiis  formed  the  first  stock 
of  the  present  society  of  United  Brethren. 
Count  Zinzendorf  ytoB  justly,  in  some 
measure,  considered  the  founder  of  the 
society,  to  which  he  thenceforward  de- 
voted his  whole  fifo,  property  and  energy. 
It  will  be  readily  conceived,  however, 
more  especially  uler  observing  that  fhr- 
ther  enugrations  from  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia were  checked  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment at  an  early  period,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  emigiantB,  at  this 
day,  constitute  but  a  snmll  proportion  of 
the  present  society.  Individuals  from  all 
Protestant  denominations,  coinciding  in 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
common  to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to 
lead  a  truly  Christian  lifo,  as  members  of 
such  a  communinr,  under  its  peculiar 
reflations,  were,  from  the  beginning,  ad- 
mitted among  them,  without  renouncing 
their  original  church  and  creed.  On  the 
contrary,  to  facilitate  the  miuntenance  of 
their  connexion  with  theiroriginal  church- 
es, the  society  expresslv  includes  three 
different  tropes  or  modifications  within 
its  pale,  the  Lutheran,  the  Refonned  and 
the  Moravian,  which  latter  comprises  all 
other  Protestant  denominations.  Expe- 
rience has  taught,  that  these  difijerences, 
among  persons  so  intimately  associated, 
vanish  of  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  ori^al  idea  of  these  tropes  is  now 
maintained  cMily  as  an  evidence  of  the 
principle  of  their  union,  while  its  prac- 
tical consequences  have  become  alto- 
gether imperceptible.  The  United  Bredi- 
ren,  however,  continue  strenuously  to  ob- 
ject to  being  considered  a  separate  sect  or 
denomination,  because  th^  union  is  ex- 
clusively founded  on  general  Christian 
doctrines,  and  their  peculiarities  relate 
solely  to  their  social  organization^  which 
is  intended  onlv  to  fkcilitate  their  jofait 
purpose  of  puttmg  truly  Christian  pnnd- 
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pies  of  life  and  conduct  into  actual  prac- 
tice. Thej  consequently  admit  <^  no  pe- 
culiar articles  of  faith,  confining  them- 
selves altooether  to  regulations,  of  conduct 
and  discipline.  As  a  body,  they  have  at 
all  times,  when  required  by  govern- 
ments to  point  out  their  creed,  professed 
general  adherence  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsbuig,  as  most  congenial  to  the 
views  of  a  majority;  and,  although 
they  do  not  pledge  their  ministers  to  an 
express  adoption  of  its  articles,  it  is  agreed 
among  them  not  to  insist  upon  any  doc- 
trines utterly  repugnant  thereto.  They 
avoid  discussions  respecting  the  specula- 
tive truths  of  religion,  and  insist  upon  in- 
dividual experience  of  the  practical  effi- 
cacy of  the  gospel,  in  producing  a  real 
change  of  sentiment  and  conduct,  as  the 
only  essentials  in  religion.  They  consider 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
intended  to  be  the  most  beneficial  revela- 
tion of  the  Deity  to  the  human  race;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  make  the  life,  merits, 
acts,  woids,  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Sa- 
vior the  principal  theme  of  their  doctrine, 
while  they  carefiill^  avoid  entering  into  any 
theoretical  disquisitions  on  the  mvsterious 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  simply  adhering  to 
the  words  of  Scripture.  Admitting  the 
sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  di- 
vine revelation,  they  nevertheless  believe, 
diat  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to  lead 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  into  all  further 
truth,  not  hif  revealing  new  doctrines, 
but  by  teacmng  those  who  sincerely  de- 
sire to  learn,  daily  better  to  understand 
and  apply  the  truths  which  the  Scrip- 
tures contain.  They  believe,  that,  to  live 
apeeably  to  the  gospel,  it  is  essential  to 
aun,  in  all  things,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
Even  in  their  temporal  concerns,  they  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  vrill  of  God :  they 
do  not,  indeed,  expect  some  miraculous 
manifestation  of  his  will,  but  only  en- 
deavor to  test  the  purity  of  their  puiposes 
by  the  light  of  the  divine  word*  Noth- 
ing of  consequence  is  done  by  them,  as 
a  society,  until  such  an  examination  has 
taken  place;  and,  in  coses  of  difficulty, 
the  question  is  decided  by  lot,  to  avoid 
the  undue  preponderance  of  influential 
men,  and  in  the  humble  hope  that  God 
will  guide  them  right  by  its  decision, 
where  their  limited  understanding  fiiils 
them.  In  former  times,  the  marriages 
of  the  members  of  the  society  were,  in 
some  respects,  regarded  as  a  concern  of 
the  society,  as  it  was  part  of  their  social 
agreement,  that  none  should  take  place 
without  the  approval  of  the  elders ;  and 
the  elders'  consent  or  refusal  was  usually 


determined  by  lot.  But  this  custom  was 
at  len^  abandoned^  and  nothing  is  now 
requiate  to  otjtam  the  consent  of  the 
elders,  but  propriety  of  conduct  in  the 
parties.  They  consider  none  of  their 
peculiar  regulations  essential,  but  all  lift- 
Die  to  be  altered  or  abandoned,  whenever 
it  is  found  necessarv,  in  order  better  to 
attain  their  great  object — the  promotioii 
of  pieW.  Such  alterations  are  effected 
through  the  medium  of  their  synods. 
The  society  early  undertook  to  propagate 
the  gospel  among  heathen  nations.  The 
success  of  their  attempts  in  this  respect 
is  generally  knovraj  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  energy  is  at  this  day  devoted 
to  this  object.  In  the  prosecution  there- 
of, circumstances  occurred,  which,  com- 
bined With  the  increase  of  its  numbers, 
and  certain  difficulties  in  their  way  at 
Hermhut,  induced  the  socie^  to  plant 
colonies,  on  the  plan  of  the  mother  soci- 
ety there,  in  different  parts  of  G^rnaany, 
En^fland,  Holland,  America,  &C.,  lull  of 
which,  together,  now  constitute  the  Utdhf 
of  the  BrdhrtfL  Each  individual  colony, 
caUed  a  place  congregaUon,  is  indepen- 
dent in  its  individual  concerns,  under  the 
superintendence,  however,  of  the  board 
of  general  directors  of  the  Unity ;  which 
superintendence,  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, is  adrainistere4  by  subordinate  local 
boards,  in  respect  to  all  things  not  of  a 
general  nature ;  but  thev  are  responsible 
to  the  general  board  of  the  directors,  at 
present  simated  at  Berthelsdorf,  near 
Henmhut,  and  denominated  the  hwtrd  ^ 
dden  ofOie  Unity,  The  appointments  of 
all  the  ministers  and  officers  of  each  com- 
munity rest  exclusively  with  this  board. 
In  England  and  America,  however,  these 
are  committed  to  the  local  boards.  To 
them  is  further  committed  the  direction 
of  all  general  objects  of  the  whole  society, 
such  as  their  heathen  missions,  the  sup- 
port of  superannuated  ministers  and  their 
widows,  and  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  such  of  these  as  are  without 
means  of  their  own.  For,  as  the  princi- 
ples and  circumstances  of^  the  society 
prevent  them  from  allotting  a  greater 
salary  to  any  officers  than  Uieir  decent 
maintenance  requires,  those  among  them 
who  are  not  jpossessed  of  fortunes,  cannot 
lay  by  any  thing  for  their  old  age,  or  fw 
the  education  of  their  children:  the 
charge  of  these,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
the  whole  society. 

The  economical  afiairs  of  each  indi- 
vidual community  are  administered  by 
one  of  the  elders  of  that  particular  com- 
munity, vfith  the  concurrence  of  a  corn- 
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I  elected  bieniiially  from  among  the 
inhabitantB,  generally  by  the  votes  of  all 
male  memoera,  or  by  an  intermediate 
body  thus  elected.  The  objects  for  which 
each  communiQr  haa  thos  to  provide,  are, 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  church, 
.  the  support  of  the  active  ministeis  and  oth- 
er officers,  of  proper  schools,  and  all  other 
things  necessaiy  for  the  well-bdmg  of  the 
community  and  the  preaervaticm  of  good 
order,  while  the  individuals  composing 
it  are  as  entirely  independent  in  their 
private  property  as  any  other  persons 
whatever ;  each  carrying  on  his  particular 
business,  for  his  own  profit,  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  A  contrary  mipre»- 
aion,  viz.  that  there  exists  a  community 
of  goods  among  them,  is  still  very  preva- 
lent, especially  in  America.  This  is  at- 
tributable to  the  foot,  that,  when  their 
colonies  in  America  were  conunenced,  it 
was  for  some  years  found  necessary  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  all  the  memMrB, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  amid 
their  difficulties ;  and,  dthough  each  in- 
dividual retained  the  absolute  disposal  of 
any  property,  before  his  own,  their  joint 
earnings,  for  the  time,  went  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  firom  which  then:  daily  neces- 
sities were  supplied.  This  unnatural 
state  of  things,  nowever,  continued  no 
longer  than  it  was  imperiously  necessary. 
Many  other  erroneous  conceptions  have 
become  prevalent,  concerning  the  eco- 
nomical concerns  of  this  society.  The 
original  members  of  it  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  their  industry.  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  some  of  his  nearest  con- 
nexions sacrificed  the  whole  of  their  es- 
tates in  the  various  undertakingB,  mis- 
sions and  colonies.  As  the  societjrgrew, 
numbers  of  wealthy  members  afiorded 
liberal  aid ;  but  the  society  never  had  any 
actual  funds,  upon  which  they  could  d^ 
pend.  Individual  members  borrowed 
the  necessary  sums,  upon  their  own  credit 
These  fimds  were  invested,  partly  in  com- 
mercial undertakings,  partly  in  landed  es- 
tates, and  various  manufactures,  and  the 
profits  applied  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
society,  upon  the  death  of  count  Zin- 
zendorf^ it  was  found  that  a  debt  had  ac- 
crued, ^preatly  exceeding  the  value  of  all 
theavadable  investments.  A  separation 
of  interests  now  took  place.  Each  indi- 
vidual community  assumed  a  proportion- 
able share  of  the  assets  and  debt,  and 
thenceforward  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  its  individual  concerns,  and  to 
provide  for  its  own  necessities  by  means 
of  an  institution,  operating  veir  much  in 
the  maimer  of  a  savings'  bank,  termed 


the  diaeemf  of  each  communi^.  Moneys 
were  taken  un,  under  the  specud  superin- 
tendence of  tne  elders  and  of  the  com- 
mittee above  mentioned,  and  invested :  the 
proceeds  went  to  defiay  the  disburse- 
ments of  that  particular  community: 
the  undeistanding  was,  that  if  the  avads 
were  such  as  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  defiraying  their  own  ex- 
penses, such  surplus  was  to  go  to  aid 
other  communities,  whose  means  might 
not  be  so  uiople,  or  to  assist  the  fpnanl 
eonoems.  llius,  in  most  communities  of 
the  United  Brethren,  certain  trades  or 
manufictures  are  carried  on  for  their 
benefit,  as  such.  By  these  means,  to- 
gether with  the  voluntary  aimual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  support  of  the  church  and  schools, 
the  necessary  funds  are  raised  for  defiray- 
ing  the  charges  on  the  particular  com- 
munities, and  for  certain  proportionate 
contributions,  which  each  is  expected  to 
furnish  to  that  fiind  of  the  Umty  which 
is  established  for  the  support  of  superan- 
nuated ministers,  and  otner  officers,  and 
their  widows,  as  well  as  for  the  education 
of  their  childreiL  The  funds  required,  in 
each  community,  for  th^  purposes  of  po- 
lice and  convenience,  are  raised  by  regu- 
lartazes  on  the  householders,  asselBaedby 
the  committee  before  mentioned.  The 
rest  of  die  assets  on  hand,  at  the  death  of 
count  Zinzendorf  were  put  tmder  the 
control  of  a  special  board,  forming  one 
department  or  the  board  of  elders  of  the 
Unity,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  Defore  mentioned.  The 
disbursements  required  by  the  missions 
among  the  heathen  are  supplied  by  vol- 
untary contributbns.  The  greater  part 
of  the  annual  amount  at  the  present  time 
is  furnished  by  persons  not  connected 
vrith  the  society.  Some  few  of  the  West 
'India  missions  are  in  part  supported  by 
the  industry  of  the  missionaries,  and  those 
in  Labrador  by  a  commercial  establish- 
ment trading  thither  under  the  ffuidance 
of  ft  society  established  at  London.  In 
the  U.  States  there  is  a  society  for  propa- 
j;atmg  the  gospel  among  tne  heathen, 
incorporated  by  several  states,  and  con- 
sisting of  menobers  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren's church.  This  society  has  recently 
acquired  large  fiinds  by  the  bequest  of 
one  of  its  members.  All  these  resources 
flow  into  like  comoMMi  missionaiy  fund, 
which  is  administered,  and  the  mission- 
anr  concern  in  general  managed,  by  an- 
other department  of  the  board  of  elders 
of  the  Unity,  called  the  sMfftemcpy  (Report- 
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menL  (See  the  article  MiisiaruJ)  A 
third  department  of  this  board  is  term- 
ed the  d^ofimmt  of  education.  This 
has  charge,  not  only  of  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  children  throughout 
the  society  generally,  but,  in  an  especial 
manner,  of  those  who  are  educated  at 
the  public  expense.  In  many  of  the  com- 
munities of  United  Brethren  in  Ger- 
fnany,  England  and  America,  boarding 
ijchools,  for  the  education  of  young  por- 
tions of  both  sexes,  are  established,  in 
which  not  only  their  own  youth,  but  a 
Igreat  number  of  others,  are  instructed  in 
"iiseiul  sciences  and  polite  acquirements. 
For  many  vesis,  these  schools  have  sus- 
tained, and  still  maintain,  a  considerable 
reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
At  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  the  Unity 
niluntains  a  higher  classical  institution, 
where  those  receive  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal 
profesnons,  or  be  prepared  for  the  minis- 
try. The  latter  complete  their  studies  in 
a  college  situated  at  Gnadenfeld,  in  Sile- 
sia, which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  nni- 
'  versity.  Similar  institutions,  upon  a  small- 
er s<»le,  are  established  at  Fiunec  for  the 
English,  and  at  Nazareth  for  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  Unity.  These  are, 
jMToperly  speaking,  theological  seminaries 
only.  Young  men  desirous  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  medical  or  other  leamea 
professions,  resort,  of  course,  to  the  public 
universitiesoftheirrespective  countries.  In 
the  three  departments  of  the  board  of  el- 
ders of  the  Unity  before  alluded  to,  taken 
collectively,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
Unity  is  concentrated.  This  board,  how- 
ever, is  responsible  to  the  synods  of  the 
society,  which  meet  at  stated  times,  gen- 
erally at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  and  from  whom  all  its  authority 
emanates.  They  are  composed  of  the 
bishops  and  civil  seniors  of  the  church, 
certain  other  general  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, such  as  the  members  of  the  board 
of  elders  of  the  Unity  for  the  time  beinff, 
and  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  each 
individual  community.  At  these  meet- 
ings, a  revision  of  all  the  c<Hicem8  of  the 
society  and  its  parts  takes  place,  and  such 
alterations  are  adopted  as  circumstances 
seem  to  require.  They  are  terminated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of  elders 
of  the  Unity. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  lifo  of  the  United  Brethren,  where 
they  form  separate  communities,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  in 
many  instances,  societies  belonging  to  the 
Unity  are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller 


cities  and  towns,  intermingled  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  cases 
their  peculiar  re^^ulations  are,  of  oouise, 
out  of  the  queslion.  In  their  separafie 
communities,  they  do  not  allow  the  per- 
manent residence  of  any  persons  as  house- 
holders who  are  not  members  in  full 
communion,  and  who  have  not  signed  the 
written  instrument  of  brotherly  agree- 
ment, upon  which  their  constitution  and 
discipline  rests ;  but  they  freely  admit  of 
the  temporary  residence  among  them  of 
such  other  persons  as  are  willing  to  con- 
form to  their  external  regulations.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments considered  dangerous  to  strict  mo- 
rality are  forbidden,  as  balls,  dancing, 
plays,  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  all  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  These,  however,  are  not  debar- 
red from  forming,  under  proper  adince 
and  parental  superintendence,  that  ac- 
quaintance which  their  future  matrimo- 
nial connexions  may  require.  In  the 
communities  on  the  European  continent, 
whither,  to  this  day,  numoers  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  resort  in  order  to 
become  members  of  the  society  finom 
motives  of  piety  and  a  desire  to  jNrepare 
themselves  to  become  missionaries  among 
the  heathen,  and  where,  moreover,  the 
difficulties  of  supporting  a  fomily  greatly 
limit  the  number  of  marriages,  a  stricter 
attention  to  this  point  becomes  necessary. 
On  this  account,  the  unmarried  ni  'n  and 
boys,  not  belonging  to  the  families  uf  the 
community,  reside  toother,  under  the 
care  of  an  elder  of  their  own  class^  in  a 
building  caUed  the  single  brdhren^t  house, 
where  usually  divers  trades  and  manu- 
foctures  are  carried  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
%he  house  or  of  the  community,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  cheap  and 
convenient  place  for  the  board  and  lodg- 
ing of  those  who  are  employed  as  jour- 
neymen, apprentices,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
families  constituting  the  communis.  Par- 
ticular daily  opportunities  of  edification 
are  there  affi>rded  them;  and  such  a 
house  is  the  place  of  resort  where  the 
younff  men  and  boys  of  the  families 
spend  their  leisure  time,  it  beinf  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  every  member  of  the  society 
shall  devote  himself  to  some  useful  occu- 
pation. A  similar  house  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  female  superintendent,  and  un- 
der similar  regulations,  is  called  the  stngie 
sisters^  Aoum,  and  is  the  common  dwelling 
place  of  all  unmarried  females,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  family,  or  not  employed  as 
servants  in  the  families  of  the  communiQr. 
Even  these  regard  the  sisters'  house  as 
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their  principal  place  of  asBOciation  at 
loiBure  hours.  Industrious  habits  are 
h&n  incmlcated  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
conununitieB  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
America,  the  fiusilities  of  supporting  fam- 
ilies, and  the  consequent  early  marriages, 
hove  superseded  the  necessitv  of  single 
biethreirs  houses ;  but  they  all  nave  sisters' 
houses  of  the  above  description,  which 
afibrd  a  compilable  asylum  to  aged  un- 
nmrndd  females,  while  they  furnish  an 
opportunity  of  attending  to  the  further 
education  and  improvement  of  the  female 

e  After  they  have  left  school.  In  the 
conununities,  similar  houses  afford 
the  same  advantages  to  such  widows  as 
desire  to  live  retired,  and  are  called  wid- 
ows* Aottsef.  The  individuals  rending  m 
these  establishments  pay  a  small  rent,  by 
which,  and  by  the  sums  pud  for  their 
board,  the  expenses  of  these  houses  are 
definayed,  assisted  occasionally  by  the 
profits  GO.  the  sale  of  oniamental  needle- 
work, &4S.,  on  which  some  of  the  inmates 
subsist.  The  aged  and  needy  are  support- 
ed by  the  same  means.  Elach  divinon  of 
sex  and  station  just  alluded  to— viz.  ^d- 
ows,  single  men  and  youths,  single  wo- 
men aAd  girls  past  the  age  of  childhood — 
is  placed  under  the  special  guidance  of 
eloers  of  their  own  description,  whose 
province  it  is  to  assist  them  with  cood 
advice  and  admoniticm,  and  to  attend,  as 
mudi  as  may  be,  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wel&ie  of  each  individual  The 
children  of  each  sex  are  under  the  inune- 
diate  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
sin^  choirs,  as  these  divisions  are  term- 
ed. Hieir  instruction  in  religion,  and  in 
all  the  necessary  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  in  good  schools,  carried  on 
separately  for  each  sex,  is  under  the  ape- 
cial  superintendence  of  the  stated  minis- 
ter of  each  community,  and  of  the  board 
of  elders.  Similar  special  elders  are 
charged  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  married  people.  All  these  elders, 
of  both  sexes,  together  with  the  stated 
minister,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  chiefly  committed  (although  all 
other  elders  who  may  be  qualified  parti-* 
ctpate  therein),  and  with  the  persons  to 
whom  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
community  are  intrusted,  form  together 
the  board  of  elders,  in  which  rests  the 
government  of  the  community,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  for  all  temporal  concerns. 
This  committee  superintends  the  observ- 
ance of  all  regulations,  has  charge  of  the 
police,  and  decides  differences  between 
uidividuals.    Matters  of  a  general  nature 


are  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
community,'Consisting  either  of  all  male 
members  of  age,  or  of  an  intermediate 
body  elected  by  them.  Public  meetings 
are  held  every  evening  in  the  week.  Some 
of  these  are  devoted  to  the  reading  of  pw- 
tions  of  Scripture,  others  to  the  commu- 
nication of  accounts  from  the  missionary 
stations,  and  others  to  the  singing  of 
hymns  or  selected  verses.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  the  church  litany  is  publicly 
read,  and  sermons  are  delivered  to  tfae 
congregation,  which,  in  many  places,  is 
the  case  likewise  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening,  discourses  are  delivered,  in 
which  the  texts  for  that  day  are  explained 
and  brought  home  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  community.  Besides  these 
regular  means  of  edification,  the  festival 
days  of-  the  Christian  church,  such  as 
ICaster,  Pentecost,  Christmas,  Slc^  are 
commemorated  in  a  special  manner,  as 
well  as  some  days  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  A  solemn 
church  music  constitutes  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  means  of  edificanon,  mndc 
in  ffeneral  being  a&vorite  emplojrment 
of  me  leisure  of  many.  On  particular 
occasions,  and  before  the  congregation 
meets  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  they 
aasemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instrumen- 
tal vocal  music  interspersed  veith  hymns, 
in  which  the  whole  congregation  joins, 
while  they  partake  together  of  a  cup  of 
coffee,  tea  or  chocolate,  and  liffht  cakes,  in 
token  of  fellowship  and  bro&erly  union. 
This  solemnity  is  called  a  hve-feastj  and 
is  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  aga- 
p9p  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 
The  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated  at  stated 
intervals,  generally  by  all  communicant 
members  together,  under  very  solemn  but 
simple  rites.  Easter  morning  is  devoted 
to  a  solemnity  of  a  peculiar  kind.  At 
sunrise,  the  congre^ion  assembles  in  the 
grave-yard;  a  service,  accompanied  by 
music,  is  celebrated,  e^^ressive  of  the 
joyful  hopes  of  immortality  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  a  solemn  commemoration  is 
made  of  all  who  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  departed  this  life  firom  among 
them,  and  **gone  home  to  the  Lord" — 
an  expression  they  often  use  to  des- 
ignate death.  Considering  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  life  no  evil,  but  the  en- 
trance upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliss  to 
the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  they  de- 
sire to  divest  this  event  of  all  its  teinMS. 
The  decease  of  every  individiuil  is  an- 
nounced to  the  community  by  solemn 
music  from  a  band  of  instruments.  Out- 
ward appearances  of  mourning  are  dis- 
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countenanoed.  Tbe  whole  ( 
followB  the  bi«r  to  the  gmve-^ 
is  commoiily  kid  out  as  a 
compaoied  by  a  bend,  [ 
tunes  of  well-known  verses, 
presB  the  hopes  of  etenial  life  and  resur- 
rection ;  and  the  coipse  is  deposited  in  the 
simple  grave  during  the  funeral  service. 
The  preservation  of  the  puritv  of  the 
community  is  intruflted  to  the  board  of 
elderB  and  its  different  memberB,  who  are 
to  give  instruction  and  admonition  to 
those  under  their  care,  and  make  a  dis- 
creet use  of  tiie  established  churck  diaci- 
Sline.  In  cases  of  immoral  conduct,  or 
agrant  diarefpsid  of  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  this  discipline  is  resorted  to. 
If  expostulations  are  not  succesafiil,  of> 
fenders  are  for  a  time  restrained  from 
participatmg  in  the  holy  communion,  or 
called  Defore  the  committee.  For  perti- 
nacious bad  conduct,  or  flagrant  excesses, 
tiie  culpable  individual  is  oismissed  from 
the  society.  The  ecclesiastical  church 
officers^  generally  speaking,  are  the  bish- 
ops, thiou|^h  whom  the  resular  sucoes- 
SKn  of  oidmation,  transmitted  to  the  Unit* 
ed  Brethren  through  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren, 
is  preserved,  and  who  alone  are  author- 
ized to  ordain  ministerB,  but  possess  no 
authority  in  the  government  of  tne  chureh, 
except  such  as  they  derive  from  some 
other  office,  bemg  most  fiequenUy  the 
presidents  of  some  board  of  elden ;  the 
civi]  seniors,  to  whom,  in  subordination 
to  the  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  be- 
longs the  management  of  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  societjr ;  the  nresbyters,  or 
ordained  stated  ministers  or  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  deacons.  The  degree  of 
deacon  is  the  first  bestowed  upon  younff 
ministers  and  missionaries,  by  Mdiich 
they  are  authorized  to  administer  the 
sacraments.  Females,  although  elders 
among  their  own  sex,  are  never  ordained ; 
nor  have  they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  board  of  elders,  which  they  attend 
for  the  sake  of  information  only. — ^It  now 
remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  num- 
bers and  extension  of  this  society,  which 
are  often  strancely  exaggerated.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  together  with  Great 
Britain,  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
their  oifibrent  communities,  or  formed 
into  societies  closely  conneined  with  the 
Unity,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  four- 
teen tiiousand,  including  children.  Their 
number  in  the  U.  States  of  America 
fidls  something  short  of  four  thousand 
souls.  Besides  these,  there  are  about 
three  times  this  number  of  persons  dis- 


persed throu^  Germany,  Livonia,  &c., 
who  are  oocauonally  visited  by  brediren, 
and  strengthened  in  their  rehgious  con- 
victions, while  they  have  no  exfeemal 
connexion  with  the  Unity.  These  cannot 
be  considered  members  of  the  society, 
though  they  maintain  a  spiritual  connex- 
ion vfrith  it.  The  number  of  converts 
from  heathen  nations,  as  reffulariy  report- 
ed at  the  last  synod,  in  j|he  year  1825, 
though  larger  than  at  any  previous  time, 
did  not  exceed  34,000  souls,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  are  in  any  way  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  it 
never  was  the  object  of  the  society  to  at- 
tempt the  Christianization  of  whoki  na- 
tions or  tribes,  as  such  must  be  a  mere 
nominal  conversion.  They  profess  to 
admit  those  only  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
who  give  evidence  of  their  feith  l^  the 
change  wrought  in  their  life  and  conduct 
On  this  account,  they  have  every  -whan 
introduced  among  their  heathen  converts 
a  discipline  similar  to  their  own,  as  fer  as 
cireumstances  permit.  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  conceive  that  the  peculiar 
views,  and  the  regulations  of  a  society 
such  as  that  of  the  United  Brediren,  coidd 
ever  be  adopted  by  any  large  body  of  men. 
They  are  exclusively  calculated  for  small 
communities.  Any  (me  desirous  of  sep- 
arating from  the  society  meets  with  no 
hinderance.  The  following  is  a  succinct 
view  Of  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  society  :~In  the  U.  States,  they  have 
separate  communities  at  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth and  Litiz  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Salem  in  North  Carolma.  Bethlehnn  is, 
next  to  the  mother  community  at  Herm- 
hut,  in  Germany,  their  largest  estafalisb- 
ment  Besides  these,  there  are  consre- 
oations  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Islan<!^  at 
New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster 
and  Yorktown,  at  Graceham  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  several  country  oongre^^ations 
are  scattered  throush  Pennsylvama,  the 
members  of  which  chiefly  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common 
place  of  worship.  There  are  four  of  this 
description  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salem.  In  England,  their  chief 
settiements  are  Fulnec  in  Yorkshire, 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  OcktMt>ok  in  Der- 
byshbre:  consreffations  exist  likewise  in 
London,  Bedfoid,  Bristol,  Bath,  Plym- 
outh, Haverfordwest,  together  vrith  a 
number  of  country  congregations  in  di- 
ven  viyases.  In  Irehmd,  they  have  a 
considerable  community  at  Graoehilly  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  small  congre- 
gations at  Dublin,  Gxacefield  and  BaSin- 
aerry.     On  the  continent   of  Europe, 
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Henmhut,  Nieeky  and  Kleinwelke  iii> 
Upper  Lusatia,  Gnadenfrew,  Qoaden- 
berg,  Gnadenfeld  and  Neuaaltz  in  Silesia^ 
Ebenador^  near  LobeDstein^  Neudieten- 
dorf  in  the  duchy  of  Gosna,  K6nisBfe]d 
in  that  of  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine, 
Chriatianflfeld  in  Hoistein,  Zeyat,  near 
Utreeht,  in  Holland,  and  Sarepta,  on  the 
confines  of  Asiatic  Ruaeia,  are  the  names 
of  their  separate  communities;  besides 
which  there  are  organized  societies  at 
Beiiin,  Rhcdorf.  Potsdam,  Kdnigsberg, 
Noiden  in  Friesland,  Copenhagen,  Alto- 
na,  Stockhohn,  Gottenburg,  St  Peters- 
bmrg  and  Moscow.  Their  principal  mis- 
sioDS  among  the  heathen,  at  this  tune,  are 
the  Mowing :— amonff  the  ne|;ro  slaves 
in  tftie  three  Danish  West  India  islands ; 
in  Jamaica,  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barfoa- 
does,  Tofaaffo,  and  in  Surinam,  among  the 
same  description  of  persons ;  in  Green- 
land, amonff  die  natives  of  that  desolate 
region ;  in  Labrador,  amonff  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  among 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffi«s ;  ana  in  North 
America,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  in 
Canada,  and  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia.  It 
18  a  general  principle  of  the  .society,  that 
their  social  organization  is  in  no  case  to 
intoibre  with  &eir  duties  as  citizens  or 
subjects  of  governments  under  which 
they  live,  and  wherever  they  are  setded. 
They  have  always  supported  a  good  rep- 
utation, and  been  aenmlly  considered  val- 
uable members  of  the  community,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  and  industrious  habits 
Buccessftilly  inculcated  by  their  system. 

United  Coloniks  of  New  Enoland. 
i&ee  J^^  EngUmd.) 

UinTED  Greeks  are  Christians  who 
originally  belonged  to  the  Greek  church, 
but  whom  the  Roman  church  has  united 
with  her  own  members  on  certain  con- 
ditions. They  differ  fix>m  the  Greek 
church  in  believing  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the 
son,  by  believing  also  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  in  purgatoiy,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  masses  for  soula^  according  to  the 
^trines  of  the  Roman  church.  They 
have  their  own  chureh  government,  and 
retain  the  old  names  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities. Their  priests  wear  beards  and  cafw, 
land  are  trowed  to  marrv.  They  retain 
the  ancient  rites,  the  Greek  language 
diving  service,  the  strict  Greek  ftsts,  and 
the  Lord's  supper  under  both  forms,  in 
common  with  tne  old  Greek  chureh,  be- 
cause the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  grad- 
ually effiscted  thor  conversion  in  the 
sevenfieendi  and  dghteenth  centuries 
could  not  induce  them  to  make  changes 
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in  these  particulars.  Such  United  Greeks 
are  found  in  Italy,  especially  in  Venice 
and  Rome,  m  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
also  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  Dahnatia,  &C.,  where  many 
Greeks  live,  and  m  Eastern  Poland.  The 
number  of  die  United  Greeks  is  estimated 
at  2,000,000.  The  non-united  Greeks  in 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  except  in 
Italy,  where  there  are  none,  acknowledge 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  theur 
spiritual  head,  and  consider  the  United 
Greeks  as  apostates.   (See  Greek  Ckurch.) 

United  jProvinceb.  (See  J^dkar- 
kmds,) 

United  Provinces  op  South  Ameri- 
ca.   (See  Plaktj  UnUed  Prmncea  of  the.) 

United  States  of  North  America. 
I.  History.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  naturally  divides  itself  mto  two 
periods,  the  first  embracing  the  annals 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
which  separated  fi-om  the  mother  coun- 
trv  m  1776;  and  the  second,  the  history 
of  the  independent  republic  establish- 
ed by  the  victorious  colonists. — I.  I%e 
SetUemenl  and  progressive  Growth  of  the 
CoUmies  (1607  to  1776]  dwing  a  Period  of 
one  hundred  and  seoeniy  Years.  Of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  whoie  delegates  fdgned 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  twelve 
were  setded  in  th«  seventeenth  century,* 
and  the  colonistf,  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, weie  Enelishmen.  In  1690, 
the  number  of  English  colonists  in 
North  America  did  not  exceed  4000 ;  in 
1660,  k  was  not  less  than  80,000.  and 
had  iberefore  increased  twenty-fold  m  the 
sh«rt  sfMice  of  thirty  years :  m  1701,  the 
population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to 

*  DaUsofthe  SettUmaU  of  the  Colonies. 
Virginia^  16v7. 
New  York,  by  the  Dutcb,  1614:  occupied  by 

theEDgfeh/ie64. 
PlymoQthy  16S0',  incorporated  with  MassBchu- 

aetts  in  1692. 
Massachiisetti^  16S8. 
New  Hampshire,  1628. 
New  Jersey,  by  the  Dutch,  1624;  occupied  by 

the  Engftth  in  1664. 
Delaware,  by  the  Dutch,  1627 ;  occupied  by  the 

£a«li8hin  1664.    Sone  Swedes  settled  here 

in  1688,  but  they  were  conqneosd  by  the  Dutch, 

and  most  of  th^  left  the  country. 
Blaine,  1630 :  united  with  Massadiusetts  m  1677. 
Maryland,  163$. 

Connecticut,  1635:  settled  from  Massadiusetu. 
New  Haven,  1637}  united  with  Connecticut  in 

1662.  ... 

North  Carolina,  1660  3  a  distiaet  colony  in  1729. 
South  Carolina,  1670. 
PennsylTaaia,  1682. 
GeorgiSy  1733. 
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have  been  about  262,000.  The  period  <^ 
colonization  was,  one  of  great  intellec- 
tufd  and  political  excitement  in  the  moth- 
er countiy ;  in  which  a  nation  that  had 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed  free  and  popular 
Institutions,  was  engaged  in  defending 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  and  in  extending  and  securing 
them  by  new  bulwarks.  The  principle 
of  liberty,  the  rights  of  man,  particularly 
of  Enghshmen,  the  nature,  use  and  ob- 
jects of  government,  were  topics  of  sene- 
fbI  interest  and  discussion  m  England, 


and  republican  maxims  were  warmly 
embraced  by  many.  It  is  an  observation 
of  Fox,'  ''that  from  1588  to  1640  was 
a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillitr  and  peace :  the  ffeneral  improve- 
ment m  all  th^  arts  of  civil  life,  and,  above 
all,  the  astonishing  {xrogress  of  literature^ 
are  the  most  striking  among  the  general 
features  of  that  penod,  and  are  in  them- 
selves causes  sufficient  to  produce  effects 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  countiy 
whose  language  was  enriched  bv  the 
works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh  and  Bacon, 
could  not  but  experience  a  sensible 
chan^  in  its  manners  and  in  its  style  of 
thinkmg;  and  even  to  speak  the  same 
language  in  which  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare  nad  vnritten,  seemed  a  sufficient 
plea  to  rescue  the  ^^mmons  of  England 
from  the  u>pellation  tifhnOes,  with  which 
Henry  VIII  had  addr^iaed' them."  The 
same  commons  were,  in  fact,  peevishly 
designated  by  James  I  as  king$  ;*  and 
Bath  vna  the  progress  of  tht  people  of 
England  in  wealth,  as  well  as  &  cultiva- 
tion, that,  accordinjr  to  Hume,  the  house 
of  commons,  in  16SB^  was  three  tim«s  as 
rich  as  the  house  of^  lords.  Another  v^ 
markable  element  in  the  society  from 
which  swarmed  the  American  colonists, 
was  the  state  of  religion.  An  unperfect 
reformation,  frtvored  by  the  government, 
and  amounting  to  little  moro  than  a 
secession  from  the  Catholic  church,  was 
accompanied  by  a  popular  reformation, 
ready  to  follow  out  its  principles  to 
their  results.  The  state  rehgion  derived 
its  force  and  its  rights  from  the  crown ; 
the  diurch,  therefore,  became  the  cham- 
fMon  of  passive  obedience  and  divine 
right,  and  the  Pwitansj  as  the^  weie 
reproachfbUy  called,  or  Non-conformists 
were  compelled  to  attack  the  tempoml 
power,  and  to  defend  civil  liberty,  while 
awsailing  the  intolerance  pf  the  churoh 

*  When  ioformed  of  the  approach  of  a  eom- 
nitlM  of  the  home  of  commoiu.  be  ordered 
twelve  chain  to  be  brought}  "tor/*  taid  he, 
"  (here  are  twelve  kingi 


and  defending  freedom  of 
This  mixture  oiTreligious  faith  in  the  eon- 
test  for  political  rights,  gave  the  EngUsh 
Puritans  the  zeal,  firmness  and  boklnesB 
of  religious  reformers.  (See  PuntanM.) 
It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that,  while 
the  English  colonists  brought  with  them 
to  America  the  broadest  and  most  gene- 
rous principles  of  liberty,  and  those  free 
institutions  which  convert  general  maxims 
into  practical  truths,  and  make  them  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  men,  they  left 
behind  them  those  restraints  which  in 
some  degree  checked  their  free  actkm  in 
England.  They  brought  the  jury  and 
the  right  of  representation,  but  left  behind 
them  the  chains  which  the  chiuch  and 
court  were  endeavoring  to  frsten  upon 
their  countrymen :  feu£l  services,  pnvi- 
le|;ed  orders,  corporations  and  cuilds, 
with  other  similar  burdens  upon  industry, 
and  insults  upon  honest  merit,  found  no 
place  in  the  western  forests;  but  civiliza- 
tion, arts  and  letters,  vrithout  the  corrup- 
tion and  gross  licentiousness  which  char- 
acterized the  reicns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  II,  were  brought  hither  in  die 
train  of  liberty.  The  next  inqxirtant 
element  in  the  colonial  historv,  is  the 
political  institutions  established  in  the 
colonies.  In  1606,  two  companies  of 
merchants  and  others  were  incorporated, 
under  the  names  of  the  London  oo/mfoiof 
and  the  Plgmtndk  company,  vrith  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  settling  and  trading  vrith- 
in  their  respective  limits.  The  former 
began  the  colonization  of  British  America, 
in  1607,  by  sending  to  Vjrginia  a  feeble 
colony  of  100  men,  which,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  reduced,  by  sufiering 
and  the  badness  and  scarci^of  food,  to 
thirtjr-eieht  In  October,  1609,  the  num- 
Ib^  nad  been  increased  by  new  colonists 
to  SOO:  a  famine  redueed  them  in  nx 
months  to  sixty  persons.  In  1613,  land 
v^as  distributed  to  each  individual,  both 
the  land  and  the  produce  having  before 
been  held  in  common..  In  1619,  the  first 
colonial  assembly  was  convoked,  conast- 
ing  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
boroughs,  the  concerns  of  the  colony 
having  been  previously  managed  by  the 
company  in  England.  As  the  colonists 
were  mosdy  adventurer  j  wit&otK  fomilies, 
ninety  youi^  jriris  were  sen:  over  by  the 
company  in  ISM),  and  soki  to  the  young 
planters,  at  the  rete  of  10^—150  pounds 
of  tobacco,  in  1621,  die  company  passed 
an  ordinance  vesting  tho  government  of 
the  colony  in  a  governor,  council  and 
general  assembly,  the  latter  chosen  by 
me  inhafaitantB,  with  po  wer^  to  enact  laws. 
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In  1693,  347  men,  women  and  children 
Were  massacred  by  the  Indians ;  a  gene- 
ral Indian  war  foUowed,  and  the  setde- 
ments  were  reduced  irom  eighty  to  eight 
In  1634,  the  company  was  dissohred  by 
the  crown,  and  the  colony  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Such  are  a  few  inci- 
dents from  the  humble  aniials  of  the  first 
oolonistB,  presenting  a  {ncture  of  suffering 
too  often  renewed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. — The  Plymouth  company,  to 
which  was  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  and  settle  in  North  Virginia,  did 
notliinff  effectual  towards  the  coloniza- 
tion of  then*  jurisdiction.  But,  in  1620, 
a  number  of  Puritans  (Brownists),  who 
had  set  sail  for  Virginia,  were  landed, 
either  by  accident  or  treacheiy,  within 
the  Kmits  of  the  Plymouth  company. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  they  obtained  fix>m 
the  company  a  grant  of  the  land  to  which 
they  had  previously  no  title  but  occu- 
pancy ;  but  the^  were  never  incorporated 
as  a  body  pohtic  bj  royid  charter,  and 
they  therefore  remained  a  mere  volun- 
tary' asBociadon,  yielding  obedience  to 
laws  and  magisdrates  formed  and  diosen 

ar  themselves,  until  their  union  with 
aasachusetts,  in  1602.*  But  the  germ 
of  the  New  Enfflaiid  colonies  was  the 
Ma— chusetts  colony,  settled,  in  16S%,  by 
a  company  incorporated  that  year  bv 
royal  charter,  the  land  havmg  been  previ- 
ously purchased  ih>m  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany. The  government  of  the  colonv 
was  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  in  1690, 
by  vote  of  the  company ;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  the  freemen  adopted  die  plan  of 
acting  by  delegates  or  representatives: 
courts  were  abo  established,  and  the 
charier  of  a  trading  company  was  thus 
tacitly  converted  into  the  constitution  of 
a  commonwealth.  The  Massachusetts 
colonists  were  Puritans,  and  were  ren- 
dered not  less  obnoxious  to  the  court  par- 
tj  at  home  by  their  religious  principles, 
man  by  this  unwarranted  assumption  or 
political  power.  This,  with  otner  cir- 
cumstances, led  the  Plymouth  company 
to  rengn  their  charter  to  the  king  (1635), 
*  As  thit  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  society 
wfaich  actually  exercised  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is,  peinapsy  unique  in  history,  we  have 
ihoofffat  it  worth  while  to  rive  the  document 
itseln  "  In  the  name  of  Qo<>— we,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  do,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
politic^  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and 
frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions  and  offices,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony^mito  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection 


and  Massachusetts,  like  Virffinia,  was 
thus  taken  into  the  royal  hands.  Such, 
however,  was  the  disturbed  state  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  that  these  remote  and 
insi^ificant  colonies  attracted  little  at- 
tention, and  were  therefore  left  to  grow 
up  in  habits  of  self-government,  with  lit- 
tle restraint,  while  their  numbere  and 
wealth  were  increased  by  successive  em- 
i^tions  of  the  parties  worsted  m  die 
lavil  strife  at  home.  The  persecuted  Pu- 
ritans fled  to  New  England:  the  op- 
pressed Catholics  to  Maryland;  the  de- 
feated cavaliera  or  royalists  to  Virflnia. 
Such  were  some  of  the  events  m  the 
earliest  periods  of  colonial  history. — It 
would  lead  us  beyond  our  timits  to  at- 
tempt even  a  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 
colonies.  We  must  sati^  ourselves  with 
a  hasty  view  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  them,  and  which 
served  as  the  elements  of  the  political 
system  established  rather  than  introduced 
by  the  revc^ution.  Of  these  ibnns  of 
government  there  were  three— the  royal, 
tne  charter,  and  the  proprietary  govern- 
ments. 1.  The  charter  governments 
were  confined  to  New  England.  The 
people  of  these  colonies,  by  die  express 
woras  of  their  charters,  were  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects^ 
and  mvested  with  the  powera  of  govern- 
ment, legislative,  executive  and  judidaL 
They  chose  their  own  governors,  elected 
legislative  assemblies,  and  estobliahed 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  points  even 
exceeded  die  powera  conferred  by  the 
charters.  The  only  limitation  to  their 
legislative  power  was,  that  their  laws 
should  not  be  contrary  to  diose  of  Eng- 
land. The  crown  cuimed,  indeed,  the 
riffht  of  revokinff  diese  chartera ;  but  the 
colonists  maintained  that  they  were  sol- 
emn compacts,  urrevocable  unless  for 
cause.  The  chartera  were  sometimes 
declared  forfeited,  or  foreibly  taken  away 
(particularly  towards  the  close  of  Charles 
ll's  reign,  when  the  corporations  in  Ens- 
land  shared  the  same  fate] ;  and  the  dis- 
putes to  which  this  question  gave  rise,  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  (bar- 
ter cobnies,  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution.— -S.  The  royal  governments 
were  those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and. 
at  a  later  period,  the  Carolmas  (1728)  and 
the  Jerseys  (1702).  In  these  coloniesi  the 
governor  and  council  were  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  colonists  chose  repre- 
sentatives to  the  colonial  assemblies.  The 
governon  were  commissioned  by  the 
crown,  and  acted  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions received  firom  the  same.    They  had 
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a  negative  on  the  prooeeding9  of  the  le- 
gislatures, which  were  composed  of  the 
councils  and  the  popular  assemblies:  the 
judges  and  most  of  the  officers  were  also 
appointed  by  the  king,  although,  in  many 
cases,  paid  by  the  colony.  The  sources  of 
discontent  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  governors,  and  the  royal 
claim  to  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
assemblies,  which  would  have  virtually 
abolished  the  right  of  the  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government — 3.  The  pro- 
prietanr  governments  were  those  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  at  first  the  Caro- 
Hnas  and  the  Jerseys:  the  two  ibrmer  re- 
mained such  till  the  revolution.  These 
colonies  were  in  the  hands  of  proprietors 
or  individuals,  to  whom  grants  of  land 
had  been  made  by  the  crown,  with  au- 
thority to  establish  civU^vemments,  and 
make  laws,  under  certam  restrictions  in 
favor  of  the  crown.  .  The  histoiv  of  the 
proprietary  governments  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  perpetual  quarrel  between 
the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly 
owin^  to  the  manner  m  which  the  latter 
exercised  their  prerogative  of  repealing  or 
negativing  the  acts  <m  the  colonial  assem- 
blies ;  for,  even  in  these  colonies,  repre- 
sentative bodies,  pardy  elected  by  the 
fireemen,  and  partly  sununoned  by  the 
proprietors,  were  soon  introducecL  In 
1719,  the  people  of  Carolina  had  become 
80  exasperated  against  the  proprieton, 
that  they  took  the  government  into  ihek 
own  hands,  and  elected  a  pyvemor  and 
council,  and  assembly,  which  published 
a  declaration  of  independence,  settinff 
forth  the  causes  of  their  renunciation  of 
the  former  govenmient,  and  ngnj^i  bv  all 
the  members  of  the  new  one.  The  oldest 
laws  of  the  Virginia  assembly  (1624) 
comprise  a  declantion  defining  the  power 
of  the  governor  and  the  assenibly,  and  as- 
serting the  privileges  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  taxes  and  personal  services.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the 
New  England  colonies  (1643),  a  confeder- 
ation was  established  between  them  for 
mutual  offence  and  defence,  leaving  to 
each  colony  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction 
and  government,  the  common  affiiirs  of 
the  confederacy  beinff  managed  by  a 
conffresB,  consisting  of  two  commission- 
ers from  each  colony.  These  three  meas- 
ures, emanating  the  first  firom  a  proprie- 
tary, the  second  from  a  royal,  and  the 
third  from  a  charter  colony,  show  that  a 
common  spirit  pervaded  them  all;  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  prototypes 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  the  declaration  of  m- 
dependence,  and  the  general  confederacy, 


in  which  all  joined  at  a  later  period.  Be- 
sides the  subjects  of  chartera  in  one  set  of 
colonies,  and  of  representation  in  another, 
the  question  of  taxation  was  a  matter  of 
common  interest  *^  There  is  somethinc 
curious,**  says  Fox  (Hiiiary  of  Jomes  u. 
Introduction},  ^  in  discovering  that  even  at 
this  early  period  (1685)  a  question  relative 
to  North  American  liberty,  and  even  to 
North  American  taxation,  vras  considered 
as  the  test  of  principles  friendly  or  ad- 
verse to  arbitrary  power  at  home.  But 
the  truth  'jBj  that,  among  the  several  con- 
troversies which  have  arisen,  there  is  no 
other  where  the  natural  rights  of  man,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  aitifi- 
cial  institutions,  on  the  other,  as  applied 
respectively  by  the  whigs  and  tones  to 
the  English  constitution,  are  so  feirly  put 
in  issue,  nor  by  which  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  parties  is  so  strong- 
ly and  distinctiy  marked."  The  eammum 
EngUth  fight  of  afnnt  to  taxes,  as  the 
colonists  themselves  called  it,  was  assert- 
ed in  the  fuUestmanner  by  nearly  all  the 
colonies,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mcmly  received  opinion  in  America,  fiom 
that  period,  that  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  colonies  did  not  extend  to 
taxation  or  internal  legislation,  but  was 
confined  to  the  regulauon  of  trade.  Re- 
strictions on  trade  and  manu&ctures  were 
also  a  cause  of  vexation  and  ill-blood  in 
the  colonies.  Foraloofftime  they  eigoyed 
almost  unlimited  fireedom  of  commeroe  ; 
and  it  was  not  untU  they  had  surmount- 
ed the  hardships  and  duSculties  incident 
to  th^  first  establishment,  and  had  begun 
to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their 
commerce  began  to  be  submitted  to  re- 
strictions calculated  to  secure  all  its  ben- 
efits to  the  mother  country.  The  act  of 
1651  confined  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  colonies  exclusively  to  Brit- 
ish or  colonial  vessels,  and  the  navigation 
act  of  1660  enacted  that  certain  specified 
articles  (enumerated  arttdee)  should  not 
be  exported  directiy  fit)m  the  colonies  to 
any  forei^  country.  Besides  compelling 
the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  ex- 
clusively in  the  English  markets,  it 
was  next  provided  (1663)  that  they  should 
buy  such  foreign  articles  as  they  stood  in 
need  of  entirely  of  the  merchants  and 
manufecturers  in  England.  In  1673,  cer- 
tain colonial  products  transported  fi^m  one 
colony  to  another  were  sut^ected  to  duties. 
It  was  fiirther  a  principle  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  England,  to  discourage  all  at- 
tempts to  manufecture  such  articles  in  the 
colonies  as  could  be  provided  fer  them  by 
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tlie  xnodier  oountiy.  In  1699,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  wooL  yam,  or  woollen 
manuftctures,  ahouM  he  eziK>rted  from 
the  American  colonies ;  and,  in  1750,  ey- 
eiy  slitting  or  rolling  mill,  plating  forge 
to  work  with  a  tUt-faammer,  &c^  was  de- 
clared a  common  nuisance,  which  the 
goyemors  were  directed  to  cause  to  be 
abated.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
of  these  and  similar  acts  of  parliament 
were  openly  disobeyed  or  secretly  evaded 
by  the  colonists. — Such  were  some  of  the 
features  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  causes  of  inrita- 
tion  and  discontent  in  the  colonies :  impo- 
ritions,  requisitions  and  restrictions  on 
one  side,  were  met  by  petitions,  remon- 
strances and  open  resistance  on  the  other. 
^  The  colonies,"  said  lord  Clarendon,  at 
an  early  period,  '^are  already  hardened 
into  repubucs."  In  time  of  peace,  each 
colony  defrayed  the  expenses  of  its  dvil 
establishment;  and  the  money  ibr  this 
purpose  was  raised  by  taxes  assessed  by 
themselves  in  such  way  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  time  of  war,  the  crown  made 
requisitions  of  men  and  money,  and  ap- 
portioned them  among  the  colonies  in  the 
ratio  of  their  wealth  and  population,  or 
with  reference  to  their  prozmiity  to  the 
scene  of  war:  the  troops  were  fed,  cloth- 
ed and  paid  by  the  colony  nusing  them. 
Thufl^  in  the  two  French  wars,  1744 — 
1748,  and  1755—1763,  the  colonists,  who 
were  deeply  interested  on  account  of  the 
increasing  strength  and  encroachments 
of  the  French  settlements  on  their  bor- 
ders, took  an  active  part,  and  often  had 
more  troops  in  the  field  than  were  re- 
quhed  of  them:  in  the  latter  war,  they 
raised  35,000  men,  and  the  colonial  forces 
favorably  distingunhed  themselves  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  various  Indian  wars 
which  prevailed  at  intervals  all  along  the 
extensive  and  exposed  line  of  frontiers, 
were  in  general  conducted  by^e  colo- 
nists themselves.  Measures  had  been 
taken  at  an  earij  period,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  for  providing  for  the  general  edu- 
caticm  of  the  people.  Primary  schools  were 
first  established  in  New  England,  and  it 
eiriy  became  a  favorite  object,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  enable  every  indiviaual 
to  read  and  write.  Free  schools  were  in- 
stituted in  Boston  in  1635,  and,  in  1647, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  requiring  every  township  with  fiflr 
fiunilies  to  provide  a  school  where  chil- 
dren might  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  every  townriiip  with  100  fiunilies  to 
provide  a  grammar  school.  Colleges 
were  also  founded  fi>r  the  higher  educa- 
35* 


tion  of  youth ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  eight 
institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country — 
Harvard  college  (founded  1638),  Massa- 
chusetts ;  William  and  Mary  (16^),  Vur- 
ginia;  Yale  (1700),  Connecticut;  Prince- 
ton (1738V,  New  Jersev;  King's  (now 
Columbia),  New  York,  1754 ;  Providence 
(1764),  Rhode  Island ;  Dartmouth  (17701 
New  Hampshire;  and  Hampden  and 
Sidney  college  (17741  Virginia.  The 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  annihilating 
the  French  power  in  North  America,  re- 
lieved the  colonies  from  the  pressure  of 
foreign  hostilities.  But  a  course  of  poll* 
cy  was  now  adopted  by  the  British  min- 
istry, which  finally  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  American  colonies  fix>m  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  Like  all  other  points  of  the 
English  constitution,  the  precise  limits 
of  roval  and  parliamentary  authority 
over  the  colonies  had  remained  unsettled. 
Many  of  the  acts  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  colonies,  had  been  submitted  to  with 
reluctance,  as  violations  of  their  ri^ts, 
or  secretiy  evaded  or  openly  disre|nided; 
but  measures  were  now  taken  l>y  the 
ministry,  not  only  rigidly  to  enftrce  such 
actBL  but  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America 
by  mtemal  taxation;  and,  as  a  part  of 
this  scheme,  modifications  in  the  coloni- 
al governments,  calculated  to  render 
them  more  dependent  on  the  crown, 
were  also  contemplated.*  In  1764,  an 
act  of  fMurliament  was  passed,  continuing 
the  duties  on  certain  articles  imported 
into  the  colonies,  towards  raising  a  reve- 
nue ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  penal- 
ties for  breach  or  the  acts  of  trade  and 
revenue  committed  in  America  might  be 
recovered  in  any  vice-admiralty  court  in 
the  colonies.  In  1765  (March  22}  tiie 
stamp  act  was  passed ;  and  soon  after  a 
bill  was  brought  in  authorizing  the 
quartering  of  troops  in  the  colonie& 
These  acts  and  measures  were  received 
in  America  with  universal  opposition; 
and  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies 

*  A  scheoM  for  taring  the  colonies  was  pro- 
posed to  sir  R.  Walpole.  "  I  will  leave  ihat,"  said 
he,  *'  for  some  of  my  saccessora  who  may  have 
more  coaraee  than  I  nave,  and  be  less  a  fnend  to 
commerce  uan  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with 
me,  durinr  my  administratioa,  to  encourage  the 
trade  of  tbs  American  colonies  in  the  ntmost  lat^ 
itode.  Nay.  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over 
some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ; 
for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensivegrowing 
forei^  commerce,  if  they  gain  £500,000. 1  am. 
convmced  that,  m  two  years  afterwards,  fiill 
£UK),000  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labor  and  product  of  this  king- 
dom. This  IS  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to 
their  constitntion  and  ours." 
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(the  fint  of  the  kind)  was  held  at  New 
xoAj  which  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  grievances,  asserting  taxation 
by  themselTes,  and  trial  by  jury,  to  be  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  British  subjects  in 
the  colonies.  The  colonial  assemblies 
adopted  similar  measures,  and  popular 
meeting  throughout  the  country,  heated 
essays  m  the  newspapers,  and  more  elab- 
orate, but  not  less  inflammatoiy,  pam- 
phlets,* served  to  set  the  whole  country 
in  a  flame.  In  many  places,  the  stamp 
officers  and  their  supporters  were  expos- 
ed to  personal  violence ;  and,  on  the  first 
of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  act 
was  to  have  taken  emct,  neither  stamps 
nor  officers  were  to  be  found  in  the  colo- 
nies; business  of  all  kinds  was  therefere 
transacted  without  the  aid  of  stamped 
paper.  In  this  state  of  afbirs,  the  stamp 
act  was  repealed  (March  18, 1766),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  declaratory  act  was 
passed,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament 
to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. The  Rockingham  ministry,  by 
which  these  measures  were  carried,  was 
soon  displaced ;  and,  in  June,  1767,  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  in  a 
bill  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  paste- 
hoard,  white  and  red  leaid,  painters'  colors, 
and  tea,  in^iorted  into  the  colonies.  This 
act,  after  increasing  the  exaq>eration  of  the 
colonists,  particul^ly  as  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Boston  to  enjfbrce  obedience,  and 
dving  rise  to  combinations  among  the 
Americans  against  the  importation  of 
the  articles  specified,  was  also  repealed 
(March  5,  1770),  the  duty  on  tea  being 
alone  continued.  The  colonists  accord- 
inghjT  renounced  the  use  of  that  article,  or 
obtained  it  firom  fi)reign  countries.  In 
1773,  the  minisUY  procured  an  act,  per- 
mitting to  the  East  Lidia  companj^  a 
drawlSick  on  teas  exported  to  America, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  cheai^er  in 
this  country,  and  inducing  me  Americans 
to  submit  to  the  small  duty  imposed  upon 
it.  Laige  shipments  were  made ;  but  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  vessels 
were  not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes; 
in  Charleston,  it  was  put  into  stores,  but 
not  permitted  to  be  ottered  for  sale ;  and 
in  Boston,  where  the  British  authorities 
refiised  to  aUow  the  vessels  to  return, 
without  having  been  entered,  the  tea  viras 
thrown  overboard.    This  act  of  violence 

*  The  most  important  productions  to  which  this 
ave  rise,  were  Otis's  Rights  of  the  Colo- 


Farmer's  Letters,  by  Dickinson,  were  wmten  on 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1767. 


was  followed  far  the  Bostim  port  hill 
(March  31,  1774],  interdicting  aU  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and  by  a  bill  (May  20)  for  entireljr 
subverting  the  gbvemment  of  Massachu^ 
setts.— ^ee  .Quincy's  Observatiofu  on  ihe 
Boston  Port  BiU  (1774,  republished  i^  his 
Life  by  his  son). — In  this  critts,  the  other 
colonies  made  common  cause  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  September  5»  a  general 
congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  Congress 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  aasertinir 
the  exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  aU 
cases  of  taxation  and  internal  policy,  to 
be  in  the  provincial  legislatures;  vrhh  a 
statement  of  grievances,  declanng  the 
acts  imposinff  duties  for  raising  a  reve- 
nue in  America,  extending  the  power  of 
the  admiral^  courts,  and  depnvin(|  the 
Americans  of  trial  by  jury,  authonzine 
the  trial  in  Ensland  of  persons  charged 
with  certain  offences  in  America,  shuttmg 
up  the  harbor  of  Boston,  altering  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  &C.,  to  be  in- 
fringements and  violations  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists.  Thejr  next  proceeded  to 
interrupt  all  commercial  intercourse  vrith 
Great  Britiun,  by  the  non-importation, 
non-consumption  and  non-exportatioii 
agreement,  binding  themselves  not  to  im- 
port, consume  or  expcwt  certain  artides, 
until  the  acts  complained  of  should  be 
repealed.  These  proceeding  had  no  ef- 
fect to  change  the  policy  of  the  British 
government,  and  general  preparetionB 
were  now  made  in  me  colonies  tor  resist- 
ance: gunpowder  vras  manuftctuied, 
warlike  stores  collected,  and  d[ie  citizens 
began  to  arm.  Massachusetts  was  de- 
clued  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the 
colonies.  A  detachment  of  troops  sent 
from  Boston  to  seize  some  provincial 
stores,  collected  at  Concord,  nred  upon 
the  citizens  who  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  sad  actual  hostilities  were  now 
commenced.  (Qoe  Lexingion.)  The  sec- 
ond congress,  which  met  in  May,  1775, 
immediately  determined  to  oiganize  an 
army,  and  Washington  was  appointed 
(June  15)  commander-in-diief  of  the  co- 
lonial forces.  ^  We  have  counted  the  cost 
of  thicf^  contest,"  said  congress,  in  a  decla- 
ration of  July  6,  <^and  are  with  one  mind 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to 
live  skves."  July  4,  1776,  congress 
adopted  a  declaratiQii  of  indq)endence.t 

t  For  the  history  of  the  colonies,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Hazard's  State  Papers  (containing  the 
colonial  charters,  and  other  early  documents,  S 
▼ols.,  4to.,  1792) :  Chahnen's  Amah  of  the  United 
Cekwies  (ist  vol.  to  1688,  chiefly  conquled  from 
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2.  The  Hiriwy  of  ^  U.  SUOeaJhrn 
1776  to  1833,  a  Period  o/Mf-aix  Yean. 
1.  T$  tite\adoptUm  of  tine  Federal  Cbiufi- 
tuHon  tn  1789.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, after  recsfntukting  dioae  acta 
of  the  British  government  mich  were 
viewed  as  subverBiye  of  the  liberties  of 
the  British  subjects  in  America,  declares 
the  United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent- states,  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown,  and  all  politioAl 
connexion  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  totally  dissolved. 
There  is  a  striking  pandlel  between  the 
English  revolution  or  1688  end  the  North 
American  revolution  of  1776.  In  both 
cases,  previous  discussion  had  fiurly  put 
the  disputed  quesdon  in  issue:  each 
par^  to  the  dispute  had  fully  weighed 
and  settled  its  principles,  its  claims,  and 
its  duties :  the  people  of  England  and  the 
people  of  America  were  in  both  cases  on 
the  defensive;  not  aiming  at  establishing 
new  ri^HB,  or  setting  up  new  pretensions 
against  old  establisfaeid  aespotism,  but  de- 
fendoag  against  encroachment  liberties 
which  they  had  always  e^ioyed,  and  seek- 
ii^  new  guarantees  to  secure  them. 
Broken  chaners,  insulted  legislatureB,  and 
violated  j  udiciaries,  arbitnuy  acts  defended 

docnments,  London,  1780):  Burke's  European 
SSettienents  in  America  ft  rok.;  8vo.,  1757); 
Marshall's  History  of  the  Colonies  (printed  sepa- 
rately, in  18M) ;  Holmes's  Annals  ef  America  r2d 
ed.,  X  vob.,  18S9).  For  the  dispates  precedmg 
the  revohrtion,  see  the  pampUeto  alieadv  men- 
tioned, with  Franklin's  Interest  of  Great  Britain, 
Ax.  (1760) :  Jefferson's  Summary  of  the  RighU 
of  British  America  (1774) ;  J.  Adams's  History 
of  the  Ditpotes  with  America,  from  their  Origm 
in  1764;  iininey's  Life  of  Qnincy;  Wirt's  Life 
of  Henry  *,  TudoWs  Life  of  Otis ;  Lee's  Lives  of 
the  Lees.  The  Massachusetts  Sute  Papers,  from 
1765  to  1776,  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  also  of  general  interest.  The  An- 
nnal  Regisler  (Dodsley's),  of  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  earlier  vqjhunes  was  written  by  Burke, 
the  ▼olumes  of  tte  parliamentary  history  (Han- 
sard's edv36To]s.)  relating  to  the  penod,  and 
AJmoa's  Prior  Docsments,  (ram  1764  to  1776 
(1779),  and  Remembrancer  (17  vols..  1775-84), 
are  auo  valuable  sources.  Congress  nas  recently 
made  an  appropriation  for  examininr  the  papters 
in  the  English  archives,  relatmg  to  the  colonies, 
with  a  view  to  proeuring  copiw  of  them.  The 
library  of  Harvard  university  contafais  neariy  a 
complete  collection  of  woriu  relating  to  America. 
The  library  of  Ebelin^  (q.  v.),  presented  by  the 
late  Israel  Thomdike  of  Boston,  contains  upwards 
of  aaoo  volumes,  chiefly  on  American  history, 
and  lO/XX)  maps,  charU  and  views.  The  oripn- 
al  owner  was  fifty  years  in  coUectinr  it.  Another 
collection,  made  by  Mr.  Warden,  late  American 
consul  at  Paris,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
the  U.  States,  was  wesented  to  the  library  by 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Boston.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  about  I90O  vohanes,  besides  maps,  prints 
•addmrts. 


by  artntrnry  principles,  and  injustice  sap- 
(wited  by  violence,  drove  the  English  na- 
tion, in  1688,  and  the  English  colonies,  in 
1776,  to  declare  that  the  respective  sove- 
reigns had  abdicated  the  govemmenL 
The  American  revolution  was  complete 
in  1776,  but  it  still  remained  to  defend  it 
bv  arms.  The  afbira  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  hill  (see  Cluxrie8Unim\  the  capture 
of  several  posts,  and  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  (see  Arnold,  and 
MmtgomeryX,  were  amonf  the  acts  of  hos- 
tility which  had  preceded  the  declaration 
of  independence.  G^ieral  Washington 
had  been  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  whose  term  of  service  expired  with 
the  year  (1775),  vntbout  ammimition,  and 
but  unpenectly  supplied  with  arms.  By 
the  b^^inning  of  March,  1776,  14,000 
reffiilar  troops  had  been  enlisted,  and  the 
British  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston 
March  17.  June  S8,  the  British  forces 
under  sir  Peter  Paricer  had  been  repeDed 
in  an  attack  on  Charieston.    The  military 

rntions  which  closed  the  year  were 
capture  of  New  York  by  the  British 
forces  under  lord  Howe  and  sir  W.  Howe 
(Sept  15),  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Long  Island  (Aug.  37),  the  battle 
of  White  PhdDs  (Oct  28^  the  retreat  of 
the  American  forces  through  the  Jerseys 
and  across  the  Delaware  (Nov.  38),  the 
batde  of  Trenton  (Dec.  36),  and  of  Prince- 
ton (Jan.  3,  1777).  The  ensuing  cam- 
paign of  )777  was  more  &vorable  to  the 
American  cause.  General  Howe  had  in- 
deed taken  possesmon  of  Philadelphia 
(Sept  37),  ana  the  Americans  had  been 
defeated  on  the  Bnmdywine  (Sept  11), 
and  at  Germantown  (Oct  4);  but  the 
northern  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Gates,  after  some  partial  success, 
had  compelled  general  Bursoyne  to  sur- 
render hn  army  at  Saratoga  JOct  17),  and 
thus  cut  off  the  communication  attempted 
to  be  kept  up  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelli- 
gence in  Europe,  the  French  government 
entered  into  treaties  of  amity  andcommerce 
with  the  U.  Slates  (Feb.  6, 1778^  and  thus 
recognised  their  existence  as  an  independ<> 
ent  nation.  A  complete  history  of  the  di- 
plomatic transactions  of  this  and  the  subse- 
quent period  will  be  found  in  the  jD^plomofic 
Cofreipondence  of  (he  Ammcan  RafokdUnij 
publMed  hy  Order  of  CongroM  (Boston, 
1630, 13  vo]s.,8vo.).  The  British  command- 
er now  came  to  the  resolution  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  (June  18),  and  concentrate 
his  fbrces  at  New  York.  While  effecting 
this  measure,  his  rear  was  attacked  by 
gmeral  Washington  at  Monmouth  (38tb)) 
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with  paitUd  suecMB.  Abcnit  die  nme 
time,  a  FVench  fleet  airiyed  on  the  coast, 
having  on  board  about  4000  French 
troopa.  Conffreea  liad  hitherto  consisted 
of  an  asBembly  of  delegates  fit>m  thirteen 
independent  states,  with  little  more  au- 
thority than  that  of  adviaing  the  states 
to  adopt  certain  measures.  Money  was 
raised  only  by  consent  of  the  states ;  the 
congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence, and  the  states  were  held  together 
only  bf  external  pressure.  It  had  been 
some  time  thought  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  security  and 
permanency  to  this  loose  union,  and  to 
define  with  precision  the  nature  of  the 
federal  compact,  the  powers  of  congress, 
and  the  resiauaiy  sovertignty  of  the  states. 
After  long  and  embarrassing  discuBBion% 
the  articlee  of  confederation  were  agreed 
upon  by  congress,  Nov.  15, 1777,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  legislatures  for  ratifica- 
tion. Most  of  the  legislatures  ratified 
them  in  the  ibUowinff  year  (they  bear  date 
July  6, 1778),  but  Deuiware  and  Maryland 
did  not  accede  to  them  till  somewhat 
later.  By  these  articlei,  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  foreign  relations,  the  rights 
of  war  and  peace,  and  the  right  to  mak» 
requisitions  of  men  and  money,  were  con- 
fided to  congress.  But,  like  all  former 
confederations,  the  decrees  of  the  federal 
government  operated  upon  the  states  in 
meir  soverei^  capacity,  and  not  upon  the 
individual  citizens ;  and  as  soon  as  danger 
horn  abroad  was  past,  this  confederacy 
was  found  to  be  utteriy  incompetent  to 
govern  the  oounti^.  In  1779,  the  south 
became  the  raincipal  theatre  of  wariike 
operation&  The  successful  invasion  of 
Georffia,  in  the  preceding  ^ear,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  war  of  depredation  and  rain 
on  the  coasts,  and  a  partisan  warfitfe  in 
the  interior,  which  desolated  the  country, 
but  led  to  no  decisive  resultB.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  following  year,  m  which 
Charleston  was  captured  (Mav  12)  by  the 
British.  The  southem  guerilla  war  car* 
ried  on  by  the  back-woodsmen  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Viii^la  was  mur- 
derous, but  there  was  nothing  which  de- 
served the  name  of  an  army,  capable  of 
opposing  the  British  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  and  brilliant  services  of 
Greene,  Morgan,  Sumter  and  Marion. 
In  1781,  the  contest  was  finally  closed  by 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  at  Yoiktown, 
to  the  combined  French  and  American 
forces  under  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau  (0.t  19).  In  the  following  year,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Holhuid 
and  the  U.  States;  and  after  k>ng-pio- 


tracted  negotiatioDs,  a  definitive  trea^  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  sept. 
SS,  1783.  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Russia  had  previously  recognised  the  U. 
States  as  a  sovereign  power.*  The  war 
was  attended  with  great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  Without  arms, 
ammunition  or-pecuniaiy  resources^  con- 
gress was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
paper  medium.  Three  hundred  million 
doilarB,  in  bills  of  credit,  had  been  emit- 
ted during  the  five  first  yean  of  the  war, 
and  no  provisions  were  made  for  redeem- 
ing them,  the  states  neglecting,  or  par- 
tiedly  comphring  with,  the  requvitions  of 
congress.  In  1780,  these  bills  had  depre- 
ciated to  such  a  d^^ree  as  to  cease  to  cir- 
culate ;  the  treasuiy  was  empty,  the  army 
tmpaid,  without  clothing,  and  often  with- 
out food.  At  this  time,  the  French  irov- 
emment  made  a  grant  of  six  mmion 
livres,  by  way  of  subsidv,  and  a  further 
sum  iff  way  of  loan ;  and  finally  akian  of 
ten  million  of  livres  was  raised  in  Hol- 
land. These  supplies^  with  a  new  or- 
nnization  of  the  nnance  depaitment,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  con- 
tributed to  relieve  the  pressure.  At  the 
peace,  the  public  debt  was  found  to  amount 
to  forty-two  miffion  dollars,  on  which 
congress  was  unable  to  pay  even  the  in- 
terestf    The  requisitions  and  regulations 

*  For  th«  history  of  tlie  AmericaB  levohitioa, 
the  principal  works,  m  addition  to  aome  of  iboae 
prevKNisly  mentioiMd,  areMarshaD'a  Life  of  Wash* 
inrlon  (o  vols.,  8vo.,  and  Atlas,  PhOadelpUa, 
Im:  td  ad.,  omittiiM'  the  history  of  the  colonies, 
2  voU.Jvo.,  and  Adas,  Philadelphia.  189S) :  Pit- 
Inn's  CivO  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1*797  (2  vols.,  8vo..  New  Haven,  1818) ; 
Ramsay's  Histoiy  of  the  American  Revolution 
(2  vols.,8vo.,  PhiladelpUa,  1789);  Botta's  BUnm 
delta  (hurra  Americana  (English,  2d  ed.,  2 
vols.,  8vo.,  1826);  Sledman's  Hirtoiy  of  the 
American  War  (2  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1794)$ 
Gordon's  History  of  the  United  States  (4  vob.. 
8vo.,  London,  1788)  \  Tarleton's  Caaupainis  oi 
1780  and  17B1  (44o.,  London,  17B7)7Moaltrie'k 
Memoifs }  Drayton's  Memoirs  jSparks's  Lile  of 
Morris  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  189S) ;  Journals  of 
the  Continental  Conmss  from  1774  to  1178  (IS 
Tols.)  J  and  Secret  Jooinals  of  Congress  to  the 
Dissoludon  of  theConfederacy(4vols.,  8vo.,  1821). 

1 1.  Expenae  of  the  RewHuHonary  War,  As 
the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  was  mtemmled 
during  the  revolution,  no  revenue  was  raised  from 
this  branch  of  industry  to  sustain  the  great  and 
demands  of  the  nation.    Nor.  indeed. 


midst  of  an  oppressive  war,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  contribute  pecuniary  aid  to  the  general 
cause,  and  the  necessary  resort  of  congress  was 
to  loans  and  paper  monev.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertam  with  certainty  the  expenses  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.    An  estimate  was  made  ial79Qt 
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of  that  body  were  little  regarded  by  the 
states,  and  the  countxy  was  already  be- 
coming a  prey  to  anarchy,  when  a  con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  the 
seyeral  states,  met  at  Philadelphia  (May, 
1787),  for  the  pmpose  of  revising  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  and,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington,  agreed  on  a  federal 
constitution  (Sept.  17),  to  be  proposed  to 
the  people  in  state  conventions^-2.  From 
tfu  Establiskmeni  of  tht  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1789.*  At  an  early  period  of  the 
war  (1776),  congress  had  recommended 
to  the  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
several  colonies,  to  establish  governments 
suited  to  the  new  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  to  a 
people  who  had  always  been  accustomed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  manage  their 

by  the  register  of  the  treasury,  and  furnished  to  a 
commiuee  of  conrross.  The  following  general 
abstraet  win  show  the  resolu  >— 

The  estimated  anocmt  of  the  ez- 
penditiires  of  1776  and  1776  is,     DdU.  «WU 

mspeeie, iOjKifi66  66 

ITH «4,986;646  85 

1778 24;E89,4S8  96 

1779 10,7W,fi»  66 

1780 3/K)0,000  00 

1781 l,9«e,466  30 

1782 3,682,746  86 

1783 3,S26^  46 

To  riov.  1st,  17M  .  .  .  .' 648,680  63 

Fonnhiff  an  amount  total  of  treas-  ' 

vy  paymeatof S^,486,69S  16 

The  whole  czpease  of  the  war  is  estimated,  in 
specie,  at  5136,193,700. 

2.  Emisaions  of  Continental  Money,    The  ad- 
vances made  from  the  treasury  were  oniici|MJ]y  m 


own  afiurs,  and  whose  legislative  and  iu- 
dicial  institutions  in  some  cases  needed 
only  a  slight  reform.  The  constitutions 
of  the  states  were,  in  general,  modelled  on 
the  same  plan,  having,  in  imitation  of  the 
BritiBh  constitution,  a  legislative  authority 
vested  in  two  houses,  one  or  both  of  which 
were  chosen  directly  bjr  the  people ;  and 
an  executive,  vrith  definite  power,  chosen 
by  the  people  or  by  their  representatives. 
"Diese  documents  are  the  first  vmtten 
constitutions  of  government  with  which 
Jlistory  makes  us  acquainted.  (For  a  fiiU 
account  of  them,  see  Cofufihi<iaii#.)  These 
ffovemments  were  all  highly  popular  in 
Uieir  principles,  simple  in  their  maehine- 
ry,  and  well  calculated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  home  affidrs.  But  the  genml 
regulation  of  conunerce  on  unifiirm  prin- 

1778,  JWmery  6.~Cash  reeeived 
f\rom  sundiy  individuals 
up  to  this  day,  including 
a  loan  lh>m  toe  fhnners- 

Keral, 
A  by   the  eouit  of 
France  tar  this  year,  .  .  3,000,000 
ITTO^Loaa  for  this  year, ....  1,000,000 

1780.— Loan, 4,000,000 

1781.~Loan. ^ 

••      Subsidy  ftmn  the  eovt  of 

Fnmee, 6,000,000  1,111411 

«      Loan  granted  by  the  court 

in  HoHand 10,000,000  ] 

178B^Loaa,  i 0,000/100  ] 

'•—     •-  6>)0,000: 


3,000,000    flS5,5K 


186,185 
740,748 
740,740 


1788^1 
1783^] 


a  paper  medium,  which  was  ca«««.  v.......^.».n, 

moneiff  and  wbich  in  a  short  time  depredated; 
the  specie  vahie  of  it  is  given  in  the  fbregouu^ 
estimate.  The  advances  made  at  the  treasury  of 
the  U.  States  in  conttnenlal  money,  in  old  and 
as  follows,  vi2. 


Old  Emusion.      New  Bmianon, 
DoUs.    OOths.      Dolls.    90ths. 

In  1T76 20,064,666  66 

1777 26,486,333    1 

1778 66,966,269  34 

1779  ...  .   149,703,8fi6  77 

1780 82,908,320  47  .  .  .   891,236  80 

1781 11,408,096  00  .  .    1,179;M9  00 

5367,476,641  46      52,070,486  80 

By  comparinr  this  amount  of  paper  money,  is- 
sued during  the  revolution,  witn  the  above  esti- 
mate of  the  total  expense  in  specie  dollars,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  depreciation  of  the 
whole  amount  issued  was  nearly  two  thirds  of  iu 
orijrinal  value. 

S.  Loam  and  Grants  of  Money  in  France. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  an  account  of  the 
loans,  subsidies  and  (plants  of  money  received  in 
France  during  the  revolution.  The  fractions  of 
dollars  are  omitted.  Five  livres  and  eight  sols 
ore  reckoned  lo  the  dollar. 


)  1,851,851 

)  1,111,111 

>  1,111,111 

43,000/XiO  7,868,068 

4.  Troapa  empUuBi. 

1776 t7,443  ' 

1776 46^1 26,060 

1777 34,760 10,112 

ITW 32,899  .  .  ; 4,363 

1779 27,699 2,429 

1780 21,116 6,811 

1781 13,832 7,398 

1782 14,266 

1783 13,076 

*  htroduetion  of  State*  into  the  Confederacy, 
Thethirteen  VnitedColonies,  which  issued  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  entered  mto  the  confed- 
eration of  1178,  and  formed  the  constitutioin  df 
1789,  were.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetu, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsvlvaaia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. The  states  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
union  are, 

Vermont,  separated  from  New  York.  1791 ; 
Tennessee,  from  North  Carolina,  1796 } 
Kentucky,  from  Virjrinia,  1799 ; 
Ohio,  formed  from  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
wluch  had  been  ceded  to  the  eeneral  govera- 
ment  by  the  states  to  which  It  belonjEed,  1802 1 
Louisiana,  from  Louisiaaa  purchase,  1812  \ 
Indiana,  from  North-west  Territory,  1816 ; 
Mississippi,  from  Georgia  cession,  lol7; 
IIHnois,  from  North-west  Territoiy.  1818; 
Alabama,  from  Georgia  cession,  1819 ; 
Maine,  separated  from  Massachusetts,  l^^S 
Missouri,  set  off  from  Louisiana  purehase,  1b20l 
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ciples,  the  management  of  the  mtercourae 
with  foreign  states,  the  support  of  a  mili- 
tary peace  establishment,  the  settlement 
of  dif^uted  questions  between  thirteen 
sovereign  powers,  required  a  general  au- 
thority competent  to  decide  these  and 
similar  questions.  The  convention  of 
Philadelphia,  after  a  session  of  about  four 
months,  finaUy  adopted  the  present  fed- 
eral constitution  of  the  U.  States  (Sept  17, 
1787),  with  the  provision  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  it  by  nine  states  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  final  establishment  of  the 
new  system.  The  plan  thus  submitted 
to  the  states  was  warmly  debated  in  the 
several  conventions,  but  was  finally  adopt- 
ed bv  all,  seven  of  them  recommending^ 
certain  amendments,  and  six  ratifyinff  it 
absolutely.  (The  Journal  of  the  PhiT 
ladelphia  convention  was  published  in 
1819,  by  order  of  congress,  and  the  de- 
bates of  some  of  the  state  conventions 
have  also  been  published.  The  whole 
subject  is  fully  ai^ed  in  the  celebrated 
essi^s  written  by  Jay,  Hamilton  and 
Madison,  and  collected  under  the  tide  of 
the  nderalist.)  Juljr  14, 1788,  ten  states* 
having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  ratified  by  con- 
gress, and  the  first  president  was  elected 
Feb.  1,  1789.  The  first  president  was 
Washington,  who  was  chosen  by  aunani* 
mous  vote  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
first  congress  assembled  at  New  York, 
March  4, 1789,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  raise  a  revenue,  by  imposmg duties; 
to  establish  a  federal  judiciary,  consisting 
of  a  supreme  court,  with  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts ;  to  organize  the  executive  ad- 
ministration, by  creating  the  departments 
of  war,  of  foreign  afibirs,  and  the  treasu- 
ry;  to  fund  the  debt  of  the  U.  States,  and 
assume  the  state  debts;  and  to  create  a 
national  bank.  The  jealousy  of  state 
rights,  which  had  made  the  adoption  of  a 
f^eral  constitution  a  matter  of  greatdeli- 
cacy  and  difficulty,  began  already  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  opposition  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  two  parties  of  federalists 
and  anti'-federalists  began  to  be  more  dis- 
tincdy  marked.  Indian  hostilities  had  also 
required  an  increase  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits 
met  with  such  open  resistance  fit>m  the 
people,  that  the  president  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  unlawful  combinations  and 
proceedings  tending  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  me  laws.  The  period  for  which 
the  president  was  chosen  having  expired, 
Washington  was  reelected  by  a  unanimous 

*  New  York  gave  in  her  adhesion  July  26  of 
that  year:  Noru  Carolina  in  November,  1789; 
Jfthode  Island,  May,  1790. 


vote  of  the  electors,  and  entered  upon  the 
second  term  of  his  administration  in  1793. 
An  insurrection  in  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  the  duties 
on  domestic  spirits,  was  quelled  (1794) 
without  bloodcuied,  by  the  prudence  and 
vi^r  of  the  executive ;  and  the  hostilities 
with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier 
were  terminated  by  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  savages,  by  general  Wayne.  Mean- 
while, the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  hs^  stirred  up  all  the  nations 
of  JSurope,  had  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  America.  The  sympathy  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  a  nation  struggling  for  liberty, 
and  particularly  of  a  nation  which  had 
borne  arms  in  their  cause,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
Americans  in  its  favor.  The  president 
was  determined  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  contest  between  the  new 
republic  and  the  European  cabinets,  in 
conformity  with  his  settled  principle  of 
avoiding  entangling  alliances  with  foreign- 
ers. The  minister  of  the  convention  in 
this  country,  offended  with  this  neutral 
policy,  actually  undertook  to  raise  troops 
against  the  Spanish  possessions,  to  fit  out 
naval  expeditions  in  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States,  and  to  take  other  similar  measures 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  was  supported  in  this  con- 
duct by  a  strong  P^rty,  which  formed 
democratic  societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  the  course  of  the  presi- 
dent was  finally  approved  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  A  treaty  of  fiiendfihip, 
limits  and  navigation,  settling  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  U.  States  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  conceding  to  the  former 
the  right  to  navigate  the  MisaisBippi, 
was  concluded,  after  protracted  nego- 
tiations, Oct  27,  1795;  and  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce  and  navigation  (Jay^ 
treaw),  vrith  Great  Britain,  was  ratified 
by  the  American  government,  Au^.  14, 
1795.  This  treaty  created  such  divisions 
in  the  U.  States,  as  to  put  in  danger  the 
existence  of  the  government  Petitions 
against  it  were  sent  in  from  all  ports  of 
the  country,  and  it  M^as  the  subject  of  a 
violent  debate  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives during  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress.!   But  public  opinion  was  gradu- 

f  "  The  objections  of  those  opposed  to  carry- 
ing the  treaty  into  effect,  were,  generally,  that  it 
wanted  reciprocity ;  that  it  ^ve  up  all  dahn  of 
compensation  for  negnn  earned  away,  contraiy 
to  the  treaty  of  peace^  and  for  the  detention  oftM 
western  posts;  that  it  contravened  the  French 
treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest  of  an  ally  to 
that  or  Great  Britain ;  that  it  gave  up,  in  several 
important  instances,  the  law  of  nations,  partial- 
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aDj  settled  in  &yor  of  the  treaty,  as  be- 
ing the  only  poosible  means  of  saving  the 
country  fiom  becoming  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  the 
president^  message  to  congress  (Decem- 
ber, 1796),  he  urges  the  necessity  of  cre- 
ating a  navy,  encouraging  manu&ctures 
and  agriculture,  establishing  a  militaiy 
academy  and  a  national  university,  and 
declues  his  determination  to  retire  from 
the  government,  which  he  did,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  The 
weight  of  his  personal  character  was  of 
the  nighest  moment  in  aetting  the  ma- 
cluneiy  of  the  new  government  in  mo- 
tion, as  it  had  been  in  canying  on  the 
war,  in  preserving  tranquillity  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  and  in  effecting  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
vention. In  the  short  period  of  eight 
years,  all  the  disputes  between  the  U. 
States  and  foreign  nations  had  been  ad- 
justed, with  the  exception  of  those  with 
France,  which  had  arisen  during  that 
time,  out  of  the  new  state  of  thinup  in 
Europe.  ''At  home,  public  and  pnvate 
credit  was  restored ;  ample  provision  made 
for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of 
the  public  debt ;  American  tonnage  had 
nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased 
ftom  nineteen  to  more  than  fifty-six  million 
<^  doUars ;  the  imports  In  about  the  same 
propGotion ;  and  the  amount  of  revenues 
from  impoM  had  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine calculations.''  (Pitkin^  fiistory,  &c) 
The  depredations  or  French  inruisers  up- 
on the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  had 
been  such,  that,  on  the  7th  of  J\ilv,  1797, 
the  treatiee  vrith  France  were  declared  to 
be  no  longer  oblipatory  on  the  U.  States ; 
an  army  was  raised,  of  which'  general 
Waflhington  vras  named  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  several  engagements  took  place 
at  sea  between  the  French  and  American 
cruisers.  In  this  crisis,  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire  changed  the  policy  of  the 
French  republic,  aim  a  treaty  was  coo- 
chided  between  the  two  powers,  Septem- 
ber 90^  1800.  On  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  JfAm  Adams  had  been  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him ;  and.  in  1801,  Thomas 
Jefferson  waa  chosen  tnird  president  of 
the  U.  States.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  this  period  was  the  pur- 
I  of  Louisiana  nom  dw  French  gov- 


lariy  in  retetSon  to  free  ihipt  maldiig  fri 
cases  of  bloekade,  and  eootrabana  of  war;  loai 
it  iaipraperiy  interfered  with  the  le^iilativepowen 
of  eoDgreas.  especially  by  prohahitini^  the  leqaet- 
Ifaiion  of  debtt  i  and  tut  the  commercial  part 
gmyafevradvantagettotheU.Stilaf.''  (Pitkin's 


emment  (1803),  Hx  the  sum  of  fifteen 
million  dollars,  two  million  and  a  half  of 
which  were  retained  by  the  U.  Status,  aa 
a  compensation  for  the  illegal  captures 
made  by  France.  An  ex^4ition  waa 
sent  out  by  the  American  government  to 
explore  the  country,  which  reached  the 
Pacific,  across  the  Rocky  mountains. 
(See  Louinana,)  The  peace  of  Amiens 
nad  restored  a  short  peace  to  Europe; 
but  hostilities,  in  which  all  the  European 
powers  were  involved,  were  soon  renew- 
ed ;  and  the  U.  States  was  almost  the  only 
power  which  preserved  its  neutndiQr. 
The  Americans,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, had  become  possessed  of  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  canying  trade ;  but  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
coimter  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment (see  CofiHnental  i%«(ein),dir^ted  to 
the  interruption  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  respective  belligerents 
and  neutrals,  led  to  a  series  of  acts  which 
threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  In  addition  to  the  depre- 
dations conmiitted  by  the  two  poweni 
Great  Britain  .also  claimed  the  right  of 
searching  American  vessels,  and  impress 
ingfirom  them  British  seamen.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  imperial  decrees  and  the 
British  orders  in  council,  the  general  gov- 
ernment laid  an  embargo,  prohibiting  the 
exportationof  every  article  from  the  U. 
Stales  (December,  1807),  and  dius  entire- 
ly annihilating  their  fbreiffn  commerce ; 
the  coasting  trade  was  at  tnat  time  inrig- 
nificant,  and  this  measiue  was  reoeivM 
with  so  much  opposition,  that,  in  1909^ 
the  embargo  was  repealed.  At  the  same 
time,  all  trade  and  intercourae  with  France 
and  England  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
congress.  .In  June,  1813,  vrar  was  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  and  was  con- 
tinued, with  various  success,  finr  three 
years,  durinc  which  the  Americans  at- 
tempted, without  success,  the  conquest  of 
Caiuula,  and  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
several  attacks  upon  the  maritime  cities. 
The  successes  of  the  Americans  by  sea 
were  more  brilliant.  (See  JVhvy.)  Peace 
was  finally  concluded  at  Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 34,  1814,  by  a  treaty  which  settled 
nothing,  and  made  no  allusion  to  the 
causes  of  the  vrar.*    The  change  in  Eit- 

*  Hie  following  aceomit  of  a  cooventioo  of 
delMntes  from  Mveral  of  the  New  England  staiaf, 
anembled  at  Hartford  in  December,  1814,  ami 
called  the  Hartford  Coiweniumf  is  from  Hounee'a 
Annals :  ''  At  this  perilous  and  alarming  crisis^ 
some  of  the  northern  states  held  a  consultation. 
Tie  misunderstanding  between  the  national  ea- 
ecutive  and  the  executives  of  these  states  on  the 
raqoisitioB  of  the  militia  to  be  placed  undsf  eA- 
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ropeui  affain,  produced  by  the  pefcoe  of 
Paris  in  1815,  and  the  eventB  of  the 
American  wart  contributed  to  introduce 
a  considerable  change  in  the  poticy  of  the 
American  goremment,  and  me  relations 
of  domestic  parties,  which  still  continues 
in  operation.  Previous  to  this  time,  par^ 
divisions  were  founded,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  points  of  foreign  policy,  and 
on  foreign  predilections  or  aversions.  The 
great  fiusilities  for  commerce  had  diverted 
a  great  portion  of  the  national  capital 
into  commercial  channels,  and  manuftc- 
tures  had  received  litde  attention.  Since 
that  period,  foreign  politics  have  had  lit- 
tle iimuence  in  the  country ;  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  been  developed  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  and  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  government;  internal 
— ttovementB — the  constructioQ  of  roads 
I  canals— have  been  pushed  with  won- 
derful vigor;  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
has  given  a  more  secure  southern  bound- 
ary to  the  republic ;  six  new  states  have 

een  of  the  pretident't  appointment,  embarrassed 
the  measttres  of  the  state  covernmenU.  Massa- 
chuseMs,  Rhode  Island  and  Gonnectieut  were  at 
this  thae  destitute  of  the  pMteetion  of  the  national 
troops,  and  exposed  to  toe  ravages  of  an  incensed 
enemy,  with  scaroely  any  other  man  their  own  re- 
sources, and  these  continually  diminishinr,  by  an 
onerous  system  of  taxation  for  the  national  treasu- 
ry. The  alarm  and  horror  of  the  people  were 
iauMasuraMy  excited,  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
state  govemmenu  was  proportionably  great.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general 
court  of  thai  commonwealth:  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-an- 
Mud  session ;  and  the  kgislatnre  of  Rhode  Uand 
also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies  met. 
what  should  be  done  in  this  unexampled  stale  or 
affairs,  became  a  subject  of  most  solemn  ddiber- 
ation.  To  insure  umty  of  views  and  concert  in 
aetioa,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed 
a '  conference '  by  delegates  from  the  legistatnies 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  any  other 
states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure.  Their 
resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter 
accompanying  H,  show,  that  the  doty  proposed  to 
be  assigned  to  thae  detegates  was  merely  to  devise 
and  recommend  to  the  stales,  measures  for  their 
security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as  were 
'not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligalionB  as 
members  of  the  Union.'  Tlie  proposition  was 
readily  assented  to,  and  the  delegates  appointed 
in  purMiance  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  the  I5th  of 
December  following.  The  convention  recom- 
mended, 1.  that  the  states  they  represent  take 
measures  to  protect  their  citizens  fit>m  '  forcible 
draughts,  conscriptions  or  impressments,  not  au- 
thorised by  die  constitution  of  ihe  U.  States.'  2. 
That  an  earaest  application  be  made  to  the  gov- 
enMnentof  the  U.  States,  requesting  their  con- 
sent to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  states 
separalely,  or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  them- 
selves tM  defence  of  their  territor}*  against  the 
enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes 
eoHected  within  the  states  be  appropriated  to  this 
object.    3.  That  the  several  govenors  be  anlhor- 


been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  seven- 
teen years  of  peace  and  prosperity  have 
well  developed  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

€h(^ircphf  and  StaUtiUs.  L  Phfiiad 
Ckogrtgafiv.  The  U.  States  fixnn  the 
great  middle  division  of  North  America, 
bounded  north  by  New  Britain  and'  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  east  by  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  soudi-west  and 
south  by  the  countiy  of  Mexico,  and  west 
by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  boundary  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  the  British  do- 
minions begins  at  the  entrance  of  the  St 
Croix  into  the  Atlantic,  proceeding  up 
that  river  to  its  soiurce ;  thenoe  due  nortn 
to  the  high  lands  which  separate  die  waters 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  m>m  those  frUing 
into  the  St  Lawrence ;  thence  alonf^  those 
high  knds,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to 
the  parallel  of  lat  45^  N. ;  thence  along 
that  parallel  to  the  river  St  Lawrence; 
thence  up  that  river,  and  through  the 

tzed  by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under 
their  command  m  assisting  any  state  requesting  it, 
to  repel  the  invasions  or  the  public  enemy.  4*. 
That  several  amendnMnts  of  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  States,  enlciiaated,  m  thair  view,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain, be  proposed,  by  the  states  they  represent, 
for  adoption  either  by  the  state  lenslatores,  or  by 
a  eonvention  ehosan  by  the  peopto  of  each  state. 
Lastly,  That  if  ihe  apptieation  of  these  stales  to 
the  goverameaf  of  the  U.  States  absnld  be  un- 


successiiil,  and  peace  should  not  be  , 

and  the  defsoee  of  these  states  be  still  negfeeted, 
it  would,  is  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  tbe 
legislaturtf  of  the  several  states  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  another  eonvention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in 
June,  with  sach  Jfoiwn  and  instmctiotts  as  the 
eidgeocy  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  require. 
The  eilect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  the  wggneiwtd 
states,  was  alike  seasonable  and  sahMary.  Tbe 
very  proposal  toeall  a  convention,  and  tlie  coafi- 
denoe  reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  thai  trast, 
served  gieatly  to  aOav  the  passions,  and  to  in- 
spire cadence  and  none.  Nor  was  the  iafln- 
ence  of  this  body  upon  the  national  councils  less 
perceptible,  ^othm  three  weeks  after  the  ad- 
journment of  die  convention  and  the  pobficatioB 
of  their  report,  an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the 
national  legislatwre,  ana  received  the  signature  of 
the  president,  authoriaiag  and  requiriaf  him  to 


ae  president,  autaonaiag  and  reguinag  ana  to 
receive  mto  the  service  of  the  U.  States  any 


executive  of  the  state  raisiag  the  i 
the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  confer  with 
the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providinr  for  the  pajrment  of 
the  troops  and  militia  already  called  mto  service 
under  the  authoiity  of  tbe  states.  Hie  arrival  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  this  jnnelare,  arrested  aD 
further  proceedings." 
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middle  of  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron  and  Superior,  to  the  north-west 
estremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods; 
thence,  on  the  meridian  line,  to  the  paral- 
lel of  laL  49^  N.  ;  thence  along  that  parallel 
to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  north-east- 
em  boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.  The 
words  of  the  treaty  of  1783  (art.  2)  are  as 
follows  ^— "  From  the  north-west  an^le  of 
Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is 
fbnned  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  fi*om 
the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high 
lands,  along  said  high  lands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river." 
This  part  of  the  country  was  but  imper- 
fecdy  known  at  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  nigh 
ianda  is  by  the  Americans  assumed  to 
be  in  laL  48°,  while,  by  the  Emdish  con- 
struction, it  is  placed  in  lat  46°  3(y.  The 
question  in  dispute  was  reierred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
whose  decision  has  b^n  rejected  bv  the  U. 
States  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  he 
has  attempted  to  establish  a  new  line  of  his 
own,  as  a  matter  of  expedient  and  con- 
venience. (The  question  is  fuUy  treated 
in  vols.  26  and  34  of  tftie  North  American 
Review.|  Between  the  Rockv  moun- 
tains ana  the  Pacific  ocean  the  boundary 
is  not  yet  setded.  The  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain ;  and,  by  the  convention,  for  ten 
years,  rnadein  1818  and  renewed  in  1827, 
it  was  agreed,  between  the  U.  States  and 
that  power,  that  the  country  should  re- 
main open  to  both.  By  the  convention 
of  1824,  between  Russia  and  the  U. 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Russians 
should  make  no  settlements  to  the  south, 
nor  the  Americans  to  the  north,  of  54°  4(y 
N.  latitude.  The  boundary  on  the  side 
-of  Mexico,  as  ratified  by  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  In  1821,  begins  on  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, at  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river,  pro- 
ceedingalong  the  west  bank  of  that  nver 
to  laL  32°  N. ;  thence  by  a  line  due  north 
to  Red  river ;  thence  up  that  river  to  the 
meridian  of  Ion.  100^  w.;  thence  due 
ncNTth  along  that  meridian  to  the  river  Ar- 
kansas; thence  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  to  its  source;  thence  due 
north  to  the  parallel  of  laL  42°  N.;  and 
thence  akmg  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Lon.  66°  49'  to  125°  W. ;  lat  25° 
to  49^  N. ;  square  miles,  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  2,000,000.  More  than  half  of 
the  territory  included  within  these  limits 
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contains  few  or  no  setuers,  and  is  not  yet 
formed  into  states.  If  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  due  north 
to  the  Missouri ;  thence  in  a  north-east- 
erly direction  to  the  south  end  of  lake 
Michigan,  the  eastern  division  would  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  population,  though 
lees  than  half  of  the  territory.  The  other 
division  is  almost  wholly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians.  The  line  or  fi:t)ntier, 
taken  according  to  the  claims  of  the  U. 
States,  is  estimated  by  Darby  as  follows : — 
Frontier  in  common  with  British  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  3000  miles,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  is  a  natural  virater 
boundary  ;  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
northern  boundary  in  common  with  the 
Russian  setdements,  600  miles ;  western 
frontier,  along  the  Pacific  ocean,  fix>m  54° 
to  42°  N.  lat,  800  miles  (Darby  estimates 
it  from  42°  to  51°,  560  miles| ;  m  common 
with  Mexico,  along  the  parallel  of  iat  42° 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence,  as 
above  described,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
bine, 2300  miles ;  alonff  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  Florida  point,  1000  miles ;  along  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Croix,  1850  miles.  According  to  this  es- 
timate, the  whole  line  of  frontier  amounts 
to  about  9550  miles,  of  which  3650  are 
sea  coast  This  vast  extent  of  country, 
comprisinff  one  twentieth  of  the  habitable 
land  of  me  globe,  is  divided,  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  into  three  great 
natural  sections,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  dope. 
The  Alleghany  (q.v.)chain  is  more  remark- 
able for  Its  length  than  its  height  Per- 
haps there  is  no  tract  of  country  in  the 
worid  that  preserves  the  mountain  charac- 
ter over  so  great  a  space  with  so  litde  el- 
evation. The  mean  height  of  theAlle- 
ghanies  is  only  from  2000  to  3000  feet, 
about  one  half  of  which  consists  of  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  above  their 
base,  and  the  other  of  the  elevatwn  of  the 
adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  To 
this  height  the  country  rises,  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  acclivity,  fipom  the  ocean, 
at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  miles  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on  the  ^ 
other.  A  gradual  elevation  of  1000  or  * 
1200  feet  upon  a  horizontal  surfiice  of  200 
or  300  mikes,  would  give  the  surfiice  of 
the  country,  on  the  eastern  side,  an  ave- 
nge rise  of  Srom  three  to  four  feet  in  the 
roue,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  on  the 
western  side,  allowing  for  the  height  of 
the  chaimel  of  the  MisBissippi  above  tho 
sea.    This  small  degree  of  inclination 
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accounts  for  the  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation  which  the  U.  States  enjov. 
By  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  vessels  ascend  over 
an  inclined  plane  of  2400  miles  in  extent, 
to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  1200  or  1400 
feet,  without  the  help  of  canals  or  locks. 
The  second  great  mountainous  range 
which  traverses  the  U.  States  is  the  Rocky 
mountains,  (q.  v.)  This  ridge  is  more 
elevated  than  the  former,  but  is  also 
more  distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Mississippi  on  the 
other.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific, in  lat  40°,  is  about  1500  miles ;  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  crown  this 
gradually-swelling  surface,  rise,  with  the 
exception  of  some  insulated  peaks,  to 
a  height  of  about  9000  feet.  This  eleva- 
tion is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Alleghanies;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Mississippi,  which  is  the  common 
reservoir  of  the  streams  descending  from 
both,  is  about  three  times  farther  from  the 
higher  chain  than  from  the  lower,  so  that 
the  declivity  on  both  sides  of  the  immense 
basin  included  between  these  mountains, 
is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Rocky  mountains  are  as  sus- 
ceptible of  navigation  as  those  from  the 
Alleghanies.  The  Mississippi  valley  also 
presents  a  southern  declivity,  by  which 
it  gradually  sinks  from  the  high  table 
land  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  table  land,  which  is  estimated 
to  have  an  elevadon  of  not  more  than 
1500  feet  above  the  sea,  descend  the 
great  rivers  of  North  America — Macken- 
zie's to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
cast,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  south. 
(See  Mississippi^  Missouriy  and  Mssissip- 
pi  VaUey.)  To  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  lies  the  Pacific  slope,  the  de- 
clivity of  which  is  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  those  of  the  others.  This  region,  as 
yet  little  known,  and  unoccupied  by 
whites,  is  visited  only  by  hunters  and 
trading  ships,  and  is  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Oregon.  (See 
ColunibUiy  and  Ores^^)  With  regard  to 
soil,  the  territory  of  the  U.  States,  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  may  be 
classed  under  ^ve  grand  divisions: — 1. 
That  of  the  New  England  states,  cast  of 
the  Hudson,  where  the  Alleghanies  spread 
out  into  a  broken,  hilly  country.  The 
soil  is  here,  in  general,  rocky,  has  but  lit- 
tle depth,  is  barren  in  many  places,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage. 
2.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea  shore,  com- 
mencing from  Lon<;^  Island,  and  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 


ffulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  vamng  finom 
thirty  to  a  hundred  miles.  This  tract, 
from  the  Potomac  southward,  approaches 
to  a  horizontal  plain,  very  little  raised 
above  the  sea,  and  traversed  through  its 
whole  breadth  by  the  tide  water  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  The  surface, 
which  consists  of  sea  sand,  is  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  cultivation,  and  produces  noth- 
ing but  pines,  except  on  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers, and  in  marsh  v  spots  where  rice  is 
raised.  3.  The  land  from  the  upper 
margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alleffhany .  mountains,  from  ten  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  the  soil  of 
which  is  generally  formed  from  the  allu- 
vion of  the  mountains,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  primitive  rocks  beneath  the 
surface.  This  tract  is  fertile,  and  gen- 
erally well  adapted  for  tillage.  4.  The 
valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies, the  soil  of  which  is  various,  but 
rather  richer  than  that  of  the  tract  last 
mentioned.  5.  The  extensive  region  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  bottomed  on  limestone, 
well  watered,  inexhaustibly  productive, 
and  containing  perhaps  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  first  rate  soil  as  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  stretching  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  several  hundred 
miles  in  width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand. 
(The  geology  of  the  U.  States  has  been 
fully  described  in  the  article  JVMk  Amxr- 
iccu)  Volney,  who  visited  the  U.  States 
in  1796,  describes  the  country  as  a  vast 
forest,  interrupted  by  open  spaces  formed 
by  brackish  marshes,  and  by  cultivated 
tracts  round  the  cides.  In  a  state  of  na- 
ture, the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was,  in  fact, 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  fifly-fif^h  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  cast  of  the 
river,  and  stretched  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi for  the  distance  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
miles.  Of  this  enormous  forest,  one  cf 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  nineteen  twenti- 
eths yet  remain,  the  efibrts  of  man  having 
made  but  partial  inroads,  on  either  irs 
mass  or  its  extent.  This  forest  is  bound- 
ed on  its  western  limits  by  anotlier  region 
of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  diiTer- 
ent  character.  "  This,"  says  Darby,  "may 
be  strictly  called  the  grassy  section  ( f 
North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is 
correctly  known,  stretches  from  die  forest 
region  indefmitely  westward,  and  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  farthest  arctic 
limits  of  the  continent."    The  gras^  or 
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prairie  region,  in  general,  is  less  hilly, 
mountainous  or  rocky  than  the  forest  re- 

S'on ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
is  remark :  pidns  of  great  extent  exist 
in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considera- 
ble elevation  and  mass  in  the  former.  The 
•two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  deter- 
minate limit,  but  frequently  run  into  each 
other,  so  OS  to  blend  their  respective  fea- 
tures. With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east, 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south,  and  an  Atlantic  coast 
of  nearly  3000  miles,  the  U.  States  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.    The  largest  bays  are  Passama- 

2 noddy,  Massachusetts,  Delaware  and 
Ihesapeake.  The  principal  sounds  are 
Long  Island  sound,  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico sounds.  The  largest  lakes  included 
wholly  within  the  U.  States,  are  Michi- 

gftn  and  Champlain.  The  great  lakes 
uperior,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lie 
partly  within  the  U.  States  and  partly  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  country  is 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  inland 
navigation,  and  an  unlimited  natural  pow- 
er for  mechanical  purposes,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  renders  the  use  of  steam  and 
other  artificial  powers  unnecessary,  and 
thus  gives  great  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  principal  are  the  following : — 


into  (he  Manlie. 

Milea  in  Length. 

Potomac,  .  .  .  620 

James, 550 

Roanoke,  .  .  .  350 
Cape  Fear,  .  .  350 

Pedee, 450 

Santee,  ....  450 
Savannah,  .  .  700 
Alatamaha,  .  .  500 
St. John's,.  .  .  300 

Rivers  fUnoing  into  the  (hdf  of  Mexico. 
Appalacbicola,  500  i  TomDeckbec,.  450 
Alabama,    ...  450  |  Mississippi,  .  3000 


Rivers  ^flowing 

Miles  in  Leneth. 

Penobscot,    .  .  250 

Kennebec,   .  .  200 

Androscoggin,   170 

Saco, .160 

Merrimac, .  .  .  200 
Connecticut,  .  410 
Hudson,  ....  324 
Delaware,  ...  300 
Susquehannah,  450 


Rivers  trOmtcnry  to 
Red  river,  .  .  1500 
Arkansas,    .  .  2150 
White  river,  .  1300 
Missouri, .  .  .  3100 
Kansas,    ...  1200 

Platte, 1500 

Osage, 500 

the  Mississippi,  ife» 
Yellowstone,   1100 

Ohio, 1350 

Illinois, 500 

Moines,  ....  800 
Tennessee,  .   1100 
Cumberland,  .  750 
Wabash, 500 

Rivers  west  of  ike 
Columbia,  .  .  1500 
Multnomah,  .    900 

Rochf  Mountains. 
Lewis's,  ....  900 
Clarke's,.  ...  900 

{See  the  separate  articles,  and  the  article 
jRxvers^  JVamgable.   Many  details  in  phys- 


ical geography  will  also  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  the  separate  states,  written  for 
this  work,  and  containing  the  most  recent 
information  in  regard  to  this  country.) 

Climate.  In  a  country  having  so  many 
varieties  of  exposure  as  the  U.  States,  and 
extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, the  climate  must,  of  course,  be  vari- 
ous. In  the  northern  parts,  between  lat 
42^  and  45%  the  winter  is  severe  for  three 
of"  four  months :  during  this  season,  the 
snow  is  abundant  enough  for  the  use  of  . 
sledges,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  passage  of 
horses  and  wagons.  In  summer,  the  heat 
is  very  intense  during  five  or  six  weeks. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  Penn- 
s>'lvania.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the 
winter  is  equally  cold,  but  of  shorter  du- 
ration, generally  conmiencing  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  severe 
cold  seldom  continuing  more  than  fifleen 
or  twenty  days.  The  temperature  of  the 
^summer  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
'Northern  States.  Between  the  first  of 
,  May  and  the  fir«t  of  October,  a  fire  is  not 
necessary.  In  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, tlie  cold  gradually  diminishes,  and  to 
Uie  south  of  tne  Potomac  there  is  but  lit- 
tle snow  except  on  the  mountains.  The 
winds  which  chiefly  prevail,  are  the 
north-west,  south-west  and  north-east 
The  first,  which  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains and  high  table  land,  predominates  in 
winter,  and  is  by  far  the  driest  and  cold- 
est ;  but  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it 
meets  warm  clouds  and  warm  currents  of 
air,  it  produces  snow,  hail,  and  sometimes 
rain:  along  thp  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers,  it  produces  rain  m 
winter  and  storms  in  summer.  The 
south-west  wind  prevails  in  summer,  and 
is  more  constant  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  than  on  the  At- 
lantic c^§t.^-;  In  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  said  to  prevail  throughout  the 
year,  except  during  two  months  about  the 
winter  solstice.  The  north-east  wind, 
crossing  a  great  extent  of  sea,  brings  cold 
and  moisture  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast 
Proceeding  southwardly,  however,  its 
effects  are  found  to'  diminish.  Its  course 
is  directed,  in  .some  measure,  by  that  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  space  over  which  it 
blows  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  snow 
which  it  deposits.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  observations  taken  at 
several  of  the  military  posts  in  the  U. 
States.  The  observations  were  taken  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two 
and  nine  in  the  afiemoon,  and  from  these 
the  aggregate  means  are  deduced : — 
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Places  of  OtMervation. 


THERMOMETER. 


Aftr. 
mean 
temp< 


High- 
eat 
deg. 


Fort  Bradi 

Fort  Snel 

Fort  Ho^ 

Fort  Preble, 

Fort  Constitution, .  . 

Fort  Wolcott, .... 

Fort  Armstrong,  .  . 

West  Point, 

Fort  Trumbull,  .  .  . 
Fort  Columbus, .  .  . 
Washington,  .... 
Jeflenson  Barracks, . 
Fortress  Monroe,  .  . 

Augusta, 

Cantonment  Jesup, . 
Cantonment  Clinch, 
Petites  Coquilles, .  . 
Cantonment  Brooke, 


41.46 
46.10 
45.60 
45.93 
46i22 
49.73 
51.83 
51.66 

5aio 

51.77 
57.84 

60.37 
66.81 
69.22 
70.32 
70.79 
74.19 


Ixm- 
eat 
deg. 


Range. 


84 
96 
98 
95 
92 
86 
94 

101 
88 
96 
96 
94 
94 

102 
95 
92 
95 
94 


—20 
—22 
—16 

—  8 

—  8 

—  2 

—  6 
—10 

0 
0 
•9 
8 
13 
26 
24 
24 
23 
26 


WINDS. 


daya. 


104 

118 

114 

103 

100 

88 

100 

111 

88 

96 

89 

86 

81 

76 

71 

68 

72 

68 


0.759.41 
1.332.83 
2.422.17 


2.42 

2.00 


daya.  dajra. 


4.50 
2.08 


175 
3^ 
2.00 
2.08 
li25 


4.82 
1.92 


5.17 
7.16 


2.339.58 
3.835.42 


8j25 
4.67 


ao8 

1.41 
5.33  1.17 
1.58 
.42 
0.42 
2.75 
0.50 


3.75  7.50 


9.00 
4.92 


a503.16 


4.83 


1.00 
0.25 


353 
1.67 


daya. 


2.75 

3.66  J 

4.83' 

2.58 

2.17 

5.00 

325 

5.25 

0.58 


aOO  6.92  342 
2.58ai6a00 


6.50 
1.75 

[5.08 
1.83 


daya. 


6.16 
2.42 
0.83 
3.75 
1.17 
2JJ5 
2.08 


1.08 
0.58 
1.92 


3.58 
0.67 
&83 


daya. 


0.75 
5.75 
4.17 


4.926.17 


8.00 
0.58 
6.83 


1.33  3J25  3.83 


5.58 
4.67 


daya. 


aoo 

5.33 
5.17 


2.58 
9.50 
4.06 


4.834.003.92 


5^a503.08 


4.00 
342 
5.33 

417  a67 
8172.67 


2.58 
1.92 


5.06 
a83 


dayi. 


7.16 
3.08 
6.00 
6.674.25 
&16 
6.50 
2.17 
9.58 

ae7 


2.47 
9.42 
9.00 
a67 
4.42 
0.92 
2.83 
2.25 
a83 

ai7 

1.00 
5.42 
1.67 
4.50 
1.17 
1.08 
2.00 


5.83a83  3.33|1242 


When  North  America  first  began  to  be 
colonized  by  the  Europeans,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  temperature  of  any 
given  latitude  was  much  more  rigorous 
man  in  the  same  latitude  in  Europe.  Dif- 
ferent explanations  have  been  jriven  .of 
this  phenomenon,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances. Humboldt  has  endeavored  to 
connect  the  system  of  climates  of  the  old 
world  with  that  of  the  new,  by  fixing, 
at  every  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  under 
different  meridians,  a  small  number  of 
places,  whose  mean  temperature  has  been 
correctly  ascertained,  and  through  these, 
as  so  many  standard  points,  supposing 
certain  lines  of  equal  heat,  or  isothermal 
lines,  to  pass.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  temperature  of 
places  in  the  eastern  and  western  conti- 
nents, show  that,  advancing  seven^  de- 
grees to  the  east  or  west,  a  sensible  alter- 
ation in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
found.  Places  situated,  however,  under 
the  same  latitudes  in  America  and. Eu- 
rope, do  not  differ  so  manv  degrees  as  has 
be«n  commonly  supposed.  The  follow- 
ing tables  indicate  the  difference  of  cli- 
mates expressed  by  that  of  mean  tempe- 
rature, and  by  the  number  of  degrees 
which  it  is  necessary  to  so  northwanl,  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  find  the  same  quan- 
tiw^ of  annual  heat  as  in  America;  the 
dinerences  under  the  column  of  latitudes 
are  the  differences  between  the  latitude 


of  a  place  in  Europe  and  a  place  in 
America,  which  have  the  same  mean 
temperature;  and  the  differences  under 
the  cohmm  of  mean  temperatures  are  the 
differences  between  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  a  place  in  Europe  and  of  one  in 
America,  having  the  same  latitude.  As  a 
place  could  not  be  found  in  the  old  world, 
whose  mean  temperature  was  58°,  the 
same  as  that  of  Williamsburg,  Humboldt 
supplied  it  with  an  interpolation  between 
the  latitudes  of  two  points,  whose  mean 
temperatures  are  5GPJ5  and  59^.4. 

1.  Parallels  of  Georgia^  Mattssippif  Lowtr 
Egypt  cmd  Madeira, 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 


Natches, 31^28^ 

Funchal, 32  37 

Orotava, 28  25 

Rome, 41   53 

Algiers, 36  48 


64^8' 

68  7 

69  8 
60  4 

70  0 


Difference, ...    7^0^ 4*»  1' 

2.  ParaUela  of  Virginia^  JTenltidty,  Sjpaki 
andStnSum  Greece, 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

38°   8^ SSf'iy 

.  .  56  5 

43  56 59  4 

41  53 60  4 

36  48 70  0 


Williamsburg, 
Bordeaux, 44  50 


Rome, 
Algiers,  .  .  . 

Difference, . 


r»  (y 


T7 
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3.  PandUls  of  Permsylvama,  Jersey^  Con- 
nedictU^  LaUum  and  Rumelia, 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

Philadelphia,  .  .  .t^5& 54°  ^ 

New  York,  ....  40  40 53  8 

Sl  Malo, 48  39 54  5 

Nantes, 47   13 54  7 

Naples, 40  50 63  3 


Mean  Temp,  of 
west  of 

Mean  Temp,  of 

Lat. 

ea«tor 

DUE 

Old  World. 

New  World. 

30P 

70«»iJ2 

66°.92 

^.eo 

40 

63.14 

54  i» 

8.64 

50 

50.90 

37.94 

12.96 

60 

40.64 

23.72 

16.92 

Difference, 


T*   (/, 


9°y 


Ipswich, 42*38' 50*0^ 

Cambridge,  (N.E.)  42  25   .....  50  4 

Vienna 48  13 50  5 

Manheim, 49  29 51  3 

Toulon, 43     7 62  1 

Rome, 41  53 60  4 


Difference, ...    6*  30^ IP  O' 

4.  ParaUds   of    Canada^   Aooa  ScoHe^ 
Drctnct  and  Southern  Germamf. 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

awebec, 46*  47' 41*  9' 

Upaal, 49  51 41  9 

Padua, 45  24   .....  57  7 

Paris, 48  50 51  4 


Difference, ...  13*  O' 


12*  e' 


5.  Parallels  of  Labrador,  south  of  Sweden 
and  CourlaruL 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

Nains, 57*   O' 26*  4' 

Okak, 57  20 29  8 

Umea, 6350 333 


Enoutekies, . 
Edinburgh,  . 
Stockholm,  . 


68  30 27  0 

55  58 47  8 

59  20 42  3 


Difference, ...  11*   O' 17*  1' 

By  an  analogous  method,  he  found  that 
the  isothermal  line  of  32*  passes  between 
Uleo  and  Enoutekies,  in  Lapland  (lat  66^ 
to  68*),  and  Table  bay,  in  LAbrador  (lat. 
54*);  2.  that  the  isothermal  line  of  41* 
passes  by  Stockholm  (lat.  60*)  and  the  bay 
of  St.  George,  Newfoundland  (lat.  48*) ; 
3L  tliat  tlie  isothermal  line  of  50*  passes 
by  Belgium  (lat.  51*)  and  Boston  (laL  42* 
30');  4.  that  the  isothermal  line  of  59^ 
paKies  between  Rome  and  Florence  (lat. 
49P)  and  near  Raleigh  (lat.  36*).  The  di- 
rection of  these  lines  of  equal  heat  gives 
for  the  two  systems  of  tempierature  known 
by  precise  obeervatiun,  viz.  that  of  the 
middle  and  west  of  Europe  and  that  of 
the  east  of  America,  the  following  dif- 
ferences: 

36* 


In  tracing  the  directions  of  the  isother- 
mal lines  from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  the  new  world,  they  are 
found  to  have  the  character  of  parallelism  - 
towards  the  south,  and  to  converge  to- 
wards the  north,  particularly  between  the 
thermometric  curves  of  41*  and  50*.  In 
pursuing  these  lines  to  the  west,  the  ther- 
mometric means  prove  that  they  do  not 
again  rise,  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
each  point  of  the  globe  receives  under 
the  same  parallels  bein^  nearly  the  same 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  The  presence  of  the 
gteditsia  monosperma,  the  catalpOj  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  several  de- 
grees farther  to  the  north,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio,  than  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
led,  at  one  time,  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  three  degrees;  but 
Humboldt  has  now  clearly  explained  that 
the  migration  of  vegetables  towards  the 
north  is  favored  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bv  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
valley,  which  opens  firom  north  to  south  5 
while,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  the  valleys 
are  transverse,  and  oppose  great  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  plants  from  one  valley 
to  auouier.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  an  Atlantic 
city  with  that  of  one  in  the  Mississippi 
valley : — 

Cincirmatu  Philadelphia, 

Lat.  36«  6'  N.       Lat.  .'iy*  Sfi'  N. 

Winter, 32*9' 32*2^ 

Spring, 54   1   51   4 

Summer, 72  9 73  9 

Autumn,    54  9 56  5 

Mean, 53  7  53  5 

If  the  isothermal  lines  remain  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  equator,  from  the  Atlantic 
shores  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  rise  again  beyond 
the  mountains,  between  35°  and  55*  N. 
latitude.  Througn  122*  40'  W.  longitude, 
the  isothermal  \uw  of  50*  of  temperature 
api>earB  to  pass,  almost  as  in  the  Atlantic 
part  of  the  eastern  continent,  at  50*  of 
latitude.  The  western  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinents resemble  one  another  to  a  certain 
point.  But  these  returns  of  the  isother- 
mal line  do  not  extend  beyond  60*.  The 
distribution  of  heat  over  different  parts 
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of  the  year,  differs  extremely  in  the  same 
isothermal  line  on  the  two  continents. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  eaatem  parts  of  America  and  Asia, 
has' an  insular  climate ;  and  upon  the  same 
isothermal  line,  the  summers  become 
warmer,  and  the  winters  colder,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  the  meridian  of  Mont  Blanc 
towards  the  east  or  west  Europe  may 
be  considered  as  the  western  prolongation 
of  the  old  continent,  an^  the  western 
parts' of  all  continents  are  not  only  warm- 
er at  equal  latitudes  than  the  eastern  parts, 
but  even  in  zones  of  equal  annual  tem- 
perature, the  winters  are  more  rigorous, 
and  the  summers  hotter,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  than  upon  the  western  coasts 
of  the  two  continents.  The  northern 
part  of  China,  like  the  Atlantic  region  of 
the  U.  States,  exhibits  seasons  stronglv 
contrasted ;  while  the  coasts  of  New  €)al- 
iforoia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
have  winters  and  summers  almost  equal- 
ly temperate.  The  meteorological  con- 
stitution of  these  countries  in  the  north- 
west resembles  that  of  Europe  as  ftr  as 
5QP  or  SSP  N.  latitude.  In  comparing  the 
two  systems  of  climates,  we  find  at-New. 
York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  win- 
ter of  Copenhagen ;  at  Quebec,  die  sum- 


mer of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  Peters- 
burg. At  Pekin,  China,  the  acorching 
heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cai- 
ro, and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Up- 
sat.  It  appearB,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Darby,  that  the  mean  annual  fall 
of  rain  in  the  U.  States  amounts  to  about 
37|  inches,  while  in  north-western  Eu- 
rope it  amounts  to  about  31.2  inches ;  but 
that  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  lat- 
ter region  is  mudi  greater  than  in  the 
former.  This  is  explained  by  the  ftct,  that 
rains  are  much  more  heavy  in  the  U. 
States  than  in  Europe.  (8ee  CHmaUj  Tem- 
perature, and  fFimu.) 

Prwkustions.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  U.  States  are  exceedingly  va- 
rious ;  there  are  some,  however,  conmion 
to  every  section  of  the  Union.  Maize,  or 
Indian  com,  an  indigenous  American 
plant,  is  cultivated  from  Maine  to  Louisia- 
na,- but  succeeds*  best  In  the  Westem  and 
Middle  States.  It  is  adapted  to  a  greater 
varietur  of  soils  and  simationsthan  wheat, 
aiMl  yields  generally  double  the  produce : 
land  of  the  first  quality  has  been  known 
to  give  100  bushels  to  an  acre.  Wheat  is 
also  cultivated  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  but  of  superior  quality 
IB  the  Middle  and  Westem  States. 


Hog9ke«uU,  BarrwU. 

17,449    40,693 
15,157  .32,274 


Jhupedion  of  Wheai  and  Rye  ItoWf  and  Indian  Com  Meal,  during  ten  Yeart, 
Whent  Flour.  Rye  Flour.  Indian  Meal 

1821 1,707,350 43,976 

1822 1,509,973 50,363 

1823 1,557,724 75,620 

1824 1,714,410 68,380 

1825 1,882,611 57,419 

1826 2,031,558 27,282 

1827 2,061,559 34,487 16,869 

1828 2,245,257 55,239 19,178 

1829 2,255,132 77,945 17,891 

1830 2,851,876 41,351 18,372 


14,705 
17,192 
14,781 
18,619 


36,862 
70,415 
51,297 
36,979 
51,192 
78,958 
51,766 
35,070 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in  Ma- 
ryland, about  the  parallel  of  39°  or  iff*, 
and  continues  through  all  the  Southem 
States,  and  partially  in  the  Western 
States  SQuth  of  the  Ohio.  It  forms  the 
staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  it 
is  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  (See  Thbacco.) 
The  soil  and  climate  favorable  for  cotton 
h  not  found  beyond  37^,  though  it  can  be 
raised  as  far  north  as  39^  on  Iwdi  sides  of 
the  AUeghantes.  It  was  first  cultivated 
tor  exportation  in  1791,  and  is  raised  from 
the  Roanok^  to  the  Salnne,  forming  the 
staple  of  the  Southem  and  South- westem 
States.  (See  Cotton.)  The  rice  crops 
require  great  heat  and  a  marshy  soil, 


commence  about  the  same  parallel  with 
the  cotton,  and  have  neariy  the  same  geo- 
graphical range.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Carolines,  Georgia, 
&c.,  Louisiana,  and  as  high  as  St.  Louis 
in  Missouri.  The  sugar-cane'  trrows  in 
low  and  warm  situations  as  hi^  as  the 
latitude  of  33°;  but  the  climate  favorable 
fbrits  production  does  not  extend  beyond 
3P  30^.  It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Louisiana :  in  1829,  there  were 
691  plantations  in  that  state,  producing 
81,000  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds  each. 
Oats,  rye  and  bariey  are  raised  in  all  the 
Northcm  and  in  the  .upper  districts  of  the 
Sotttfaem  States.  Hemp,  flax  and  hops 
are  produced  of  an  excellent   quallQr 
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Hemp  growB  natunJly  in  the  Western 
States,  and  hom  in  the  Western  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Tiie  vine  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  the  mulbenr-tree  grows  spon- 
taneously, and  has.  oeen  extensirely 
planted  of  late  years.'  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
of  the  temnerate  and  tropical  climates, 
and  the  culinary  vegetables  which  have 
been  introduced  mm  Europe,  thrive 
here.  The  finrest  contains  a  great  variety 
of  usefid  trees,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  height.  Among  the  forest 
trees  are  numerous  spedes  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  pine,  ma^olia,  ekn,  maple,  &C., 
afffsding  an  unbounded  supply  of  excel- 
lent wc^  for  ship-building,  carpentry, 
cabinet  work,  &C.,  naval  stores,  sugar 
(see  Mapk)^  &c  The:domestic  animals 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
they  are  lR>und  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
Among  the  wild  animals- there  are  many 
which  near  the  same  name  with  tnbse  of 
the  old  continent,  but  which  dif^  from 
them  in  their  characteristics.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  bi- 
son (improperly  called  hiffalo),  the  black 
bear,  the  srisly  bear,  the  cougar  or  puma 
(inconect^  called  panther),  me  wild-cat, 
the  wol(  the  lynx,  &C.,  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain sheep,  the  moose,  elk  and  other  spe-* 
cies  of  deer  (q.  v.),  the  antelope,  &c. ; 
among  the  smaller  animals,  the  beaver, 
skunk,  glutton,  raccoon,  marten,  badj^er, 
opossum,  squirrel^  fox,  otter,  porcupme, 
&c  (See  the  articles.)  The  birds  are 
numerous.  Among  them  are  the%wi]d 
turkey,  wild  pigeon,  swan,  wild  goose 
and  wild  dues,  quail,  &c;  the  eagle, 
mocking-bird,  hunmiing-bird,  &c.  (seethe 
articles^  some  of  which  are  remaricable 
for  the  neau^  of  their  plumage,  the  rich- 
ness and  veanety  of  their  song,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  flesh.  Among  the  rep- 
tiles, the  alligator,  tortoise,  serpents,  frogs, 
&C.  are  separatdy  described.  (The  works 
of  Micbaux,  Wilson,  Audubon,  Bona- 
parte, Nuttall,  Godman,  treat  fiilly  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  U.  States.)  The  mmera)  kingdom 
is  equaUy  rich  in  its  production&  Iron, 
coal,  lime  and  salt,  articles  of  primary  im- 


portance, exist  in  great  abundance.  Lead 
IS  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in 
Missouri.  Salt,  which  is  obtained  fiom 
the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  All^ha- 
nies,  is  procured  on  the  western  side  m>m 
salt  spnnss,  which  are  numerous  and  co- 
pious in  theirproduce,  all  over  the  West- 
em  States.  The  -supply  of  coal  is  equal- 
ly abundant :  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east 
anthracite  coal  is  found  in  various  posi- 
tions. Gofd  has  recently  been  found,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

2.  Political  Divisions  and  PapvkOion, 
The  U.  States  are  divided  politically  into 
twenty-four  states,  three  territories,  and  the 
district  of  Columbia ;  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Louisiana  and  MisBouri 
states  and  Arkansas  territory,  lie  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  states  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Cormecticut 
(familiarly  known  as  the  Eastern  or  New 
England  States*),  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware  (Middle 
Statesl  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georcia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  (Souuiem  States), 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ilh- 
nois  and  Missouri  (Western  States).  The 
tenitoriesareFlorida,MichiganandArkan- 
sa&  The  regions  to  the  west  of  Missouri 
and  lake  Michigan  have  fow  inhabitants, 
and  have  no  separate  governments.  The 
whole  inbabitea  part  of  the  country  with- 
in the  limits  described  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  is  about  800,000  square 
miles  in  extent;  and  the  total  population, 
according  to  the  official  census  of  1830, 
is  12,85^670,  of  which  10,530,044  are 
whites,  319,576  free  colored  persons,  and 
2,009,050  slaves.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  area  in  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  according  to  five  official  enu- 
merations, of  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories:— 

*  Foreinen  often  confoand  theM  geonaphical 
with  political  divisions,  and  speak  of  tfia  ''state 
of  New  England/' &c. 
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STATES 

Square 
miles. 

POPULATION.                                            1 

iacr. 

1790. 

IdOO. 

1810. 

1830. 

1&10. 

lo'y.. 

Maine, 

32,(i^8 

96,540 

151,719 

223,705 

29:^,3:^5 

399,437 

3J.9 

New  Hampahire 

9,491 

141,885 

183,858 

214,460 

244,161 

269,328 

10.4 

Vermont,   .  .  . 

10,212 

85,539 

154.465 

217,8*  5 

235,764 

280,657 

19.0 

Massachusetts, 

7,500 

378,787 

422,845 

472,040 

5:^3,287 

610,408 

16.6 

Rhode  Island, 

1,340 

68,825 

69,1  S2 

76,931 

83,059 

97,199 

17.0 

Connecticut,   . 

4,764 

237,P46 

251,002 

861,942 

S75,248 

2.7,675 

8J2 

New  York,   .  . 

46,0.-5 

340,120 

586,050 

959,049 

1,372,812 

1,918,608 

39.4 

New  Jersey,    . 

8.320 

184,139 

211,149 

245,562 

277,575 

320,823 

IM 

Pennsylvania, . 

44,000 

434,373 

602,545 

810,0!  1 

1,049;U3 

1,348,233 

28.4 

Delaware,  .  .  . 

2,120 

59,096 

644273 

72.674 

72,749 

76,748 

5.5 

Maryland, .  .  . 

13,950 

319,728 

345,824 

380;546 

407,350 

447,040 

9.7 

Virginia,.  .  .  . 

64,000 

747.1510 

8S0,200 

974,<^2 

1,065,366 

1,211,405 

13.7 

North  Carolina, 

48,000 

393,951 

478,103 

555,500 

038,8-.  9 

737,1'87 

15.6 

South  Carolina, 

28,000 

249,073 

345,591 

415,115 

502,741 

581,185 

15.7 

Georgia,.  .  .  . 

62,000 

82,548 

162,686 

252,433 

rj40,!  89 

516,8S?3 

51.5 

Alabama,  .  .  . 

46,000 

8,850 

40,352 

c  is7,yoi 

I     75,448 

309,527 

141.6 

Mississippi,  .  . 

45,760 

136,<21 

80.1 

Louisiana, .  .  . 

48,220 

76,556 

153,407 

215,739 

40.7 

Tennessee,    .  . 

40,000 

105,602 

261,727 

420,813 

681,903 

62.7 

Kentucky,     .  . 

42,000 

73,677 

220,959 

406,{^11 

664,317 

6fc7,917 

23.1 

Ohio, 

39,128 

45,365 

230,760 

581,434 

935,8f4 

61.2 

Indiana,  .... 

37,000 

4,651 

24,520 

147,178 

343.031 

138.1 

Illinois,   .... 

52,000 

215 

12,2c« 

55,211 

157,445 

185.4 

Missouri,    .  .  . 

63,000 

19,7c3 

66,586 

140,4(:5 

110.4 

Michigan,  .  .  . 

40,000 

651 

4,702 

8,896 

31,C39 

250.1 

Arkansas,  .  .  . 

1,062 

U^TS 

30,388 

113.3 

Florida,   .... 

45,000 

34,730 

Dist.  Columbia. 

100 

15,093 

24,023 

33,039 

39,834 

20.1 

Total 

3,r2<),328 

5,309,758 

7,239,903 

9,i)38,166 

12,858,670 

33.4 

SlavcSy  according  to  Jive  official  EnumeraHont. 


STATES. 

Maine. 

New  Hampahire, .  . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,    .  .  . 
Connecticut,  .  .  .  . 

New  York, 

New  Jersey^  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania,  .  .  . 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

No^  Carolina, .  .  . 
Bouth  Carolina,    .  . 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

MisMssippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Dist.  Columbia,  .  . 
Florida, 

Total 


18Q0 


1830. 


158 

16 

948 

2.764 

21,324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103,036 

292,627 

100,571 

107,094 

29,264 


12,430 
3,417 


380 

961 

20,613 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

108,554 

346,968 

133,296 

146,151 

59,699 

3,489 

13,584 
40,344 

133 


3,244 


106 

310 

15,017 

10,851 

7r5 

4,177 
111,502 
392,ri8 

l(>H,fc24 
196,365 
105,218 

17,088 

34,r60 
44,535 
80^1 

2:^7 

108 

3,011 

24 


48 

S7 

10,086 

7,5C7 

211 

4,r>09 

107,:w 

425,153 

205,017 

2r8,475 

149,('56 

41,879 

a?,814 

0'/,f.G4 

80,107 

126,722 

IPO 

917 

10,212 

1,617 

6,377 


14 

23 

76 

2fSA 

403 

102,994 
46J),757 
246,601 
315,401 
217,531 
117,549 
65,659 
109,588 
141,603 
165,213 


746 

25,090 

32 

4/>76 

6,119 

15,F01 


697,606 


896.^9 


1.191,3f?4 


l.?^3^.004 


2,009,050 
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It  was  provided  by  the  constitutioii,  that 
the  first  census  of  theU.  States  should 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The 
fivst  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1790, 
and  the  fifth  in  1890.  These  several  enu- 
merations ftirnish  satisfactory  views  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  population;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  unifi)rm 
and  philosophical  system  of  classification 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  respect  to  age, 
has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  diveisity  among  the  seve- 
ral censuses ;  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement,  and  the  division  adopted  in 
the  last  is  fiur  the  best,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  veiy  satisfactory. 
But,  in  this  census,  there  is  a  vrantof 
unifi>rmity  in  the  division  of  ages  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion— a  circumstance  which  renders  it 
very  defective  as  a  basis  for  comparative 
views  relating  to  these  two  classes. 

The  First  Census^— 1790. 
In  the  first  census,  the  whole  population 
of  the  U.  States  was  divided  into  only  ^ye 
classes,  in  which  the  total  amount  of  the 
sevend  classes  was  as  follovms : 

fVee  Whiie  Males. 

1.  Under  16  years, 802,137 

2.  Of  16  years  and  upwards,    .    813,965 

a  Dree  tohUe/enudes, 1,475,656 

4.  M  other  Jree  persons  except 

Indians  not  taxedy 59,511 

5.  Stavesj .    697,696 

Total, 3,929,328 


The  SEcoNn  Census.— 1800. 
In  the  second  census,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  U.  States  was  divided  into 
twelve  classes,  the  fi«e  white  males  and  the 
free  white  females  being  each  distributed 
into  five  classes,  according  to  age,  and  all 
other  fiiee  persons,  except  Indians  not 
taxed,  forming  the  eleventn  class,  and  the 
slaves  the  twelfth.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  total  amount  of  each  of 
the  several  classes : 

Dree  WkUe  Males. 

1.  Under  10  years  of  age,   .  .  , 

2.  Of  10  and  under  16  years,  < 

3.  Of  16  and  under  26  years,  , 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45  years,  . 

5.  Of45  years  and  upwards,  , 


715,046 
343,650 


Dree  JFhUe  FtmaUs. 

6.  Under  10  years  of  age,  .  .  . 

7.  Of  10  and  under  16  years,  . 


8.  Of  16  and  under  26  years,    .  403,553 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45  years,    .  406^ 

10.  Of  45  years  and  upwards,    .  254,991 

11.  Ml  other  persons  except  In- 

dians not  taxed, 110,072 

12.  Sta»esy 896,849 

Total, 5,309,758 

The  Thiso  Ceitsus.— 1810. 

In  taking  the  third  census,  the  same  di- 
visions were  adopted  as  in  the  second ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  several  dasses 
were  as  follows: 


Dree  JFhUe  Males, 

1.  Under  10  years  of  age, 

2.  OflO  and  under  16,  . 
a  Of  16  and  under  26,  . 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45,  . 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards,  . 


1,035,278 
468,183 
547,597 
572,347 
364,736 


Dree  White  Females. 

6.  Under  10  years  of  age, .  .  .  981,426 

7.  OflO  and  under  16,  ...  .  448,322 

a  Of  16  and  under  26, 561,668 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45, 544,156 

10.  Of  45  and  upwards,  ....  338,378 

11.  AU  other  free  persons  except 

Indians  Wft  taxedy  ....  186,446 

12.  Slaves, 1,191,364 


Total, 


7,239,903 


The  Fourth  Census^— 1820. 

In  the  first  three  enumerations,  ''all  other 
free  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed" 
were  thrown  into  one  mass,  vidthout  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  and  the  same 
course  was  adopted  respecting  the  slaves ; 
but  in  the  fourth  census,  each  sex  of  both 
these  descriptions  of  persons  was  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  age,  into  four 
classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  uee  white  in- 
habitants was  divided,  as  in  the  second 
and  third  censuses,  into  ^ve  classes;  and, 
in  addition,  the  number  of  free  white 
males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
was  exhibited  in  a  distinct  column.  Per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manumctures,  were  also  distinguished 
into  three  several  classes ;  and  <*  foreiipeis 
not  naturalized"  formed  an  additional 
class.  This  census  gave  the  following 
results: 


478,520 
263,075 

726,774 
323,906 


Dru  White  Males. 

1.  Under  10  years,    ,  .  . 

2.  OflO  and  under  16,  . 
a  Of  16  and  under  26,  . 

4.  Of26  and  under  45,  . 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards,  . 


1,345,220 
612,535 
776,150 
766,063 
495,065 
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6.  Under  10  years, 

7.  Of  10  and  under  16, 

a  Of  16  and  under  26, 

9.  Of26  and  under  45, 

10.  Of  45  and  upwards,  .  .  .  . 

Slaves. 

11.  Males  undpr  14  years,  .  .  . 

12.  «     ofl4  and  under  26,. 
la      "     ofae  and  under  45,. 

14.  **     of  45  and  upwards, . 

15.  Females  under  14  years. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


1,230,550 
605,343 
781,371 
736,600 
462,788 

343,852 

203,088 

163,723 

77,365 

324,344 

202,436 

152,693 

70,627 

47,659 
24,048 
23,450 
17,613 
45,898 
28,800 
27,181 
18^881 

4,631. 
Total, 9,638,166 

28.  Dree  wMie  males  between  16 

ani  18, 182,205 

29.  Foreigners  not  naturalized,       53,687 

30.  Persons  engaged  in  agricul' 

^.    „<«'^«» 2,070,646 

SU'Fersons  engaged  in   com- 

mtrce, 72,493 

32.  Persons  engaged  in  manu- 

Jaduresy    349,506 


ofl4  and  under  26, . 
"  of  26  and  under  45,. 
"     of  45  and  upwards, . 

Free  Colored  Persons. 

Males  under  14  years,  .  .  . 

«     ofl4  and  under  26,. 

«     of  26  and  under  45,. 

"     of  45  and  upwards, . 

23.  Females  under  14  years,    . 

24.  «     ofl4  and  under  26,. 

25.  «     of26  and  under  45,. 

26.  "     of  45  and  upwards, . 

27.  M  other  persons  except  In- 

dians not  taxed, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


OfTO  and  under  80,  58,136  SSfm 

80        «       90,  15^945  17,272 

90         «      100,  1,993  2^484 

Upwards,  274  234 

Total,        5,357,102     5,172,942 

Total  whites, 10,530,044 

Jhree  Colored  Persons. 

'Males. 

Under  10  yeare,  48,737 

Of  10  end  under  24,     43,126 

24        •*       36,     27,629 

36        «       55,     22,262 

55        «      100,     11,475 

Upwards,  266 

Total,         153,443 
Total  free  colored, 


Females. 
47,347 
48,125 
32,504 
24,266 
13,369 

361 

166,133 
319,576 


Males. 

Under  10  years,        353,845 

Of  10  and  under  24,  313,676 

24        «        36,  185,654 

36        «        55,  118,996 

55        «      100,    41,456 

Upwards,         718 

Total,      1,012,822 

Total  slaves, 

Total  population, 


Females. 
347,566 
308,793 
186,082 
111,753 
41,4^ 


The  Fifth  Cewsus.— 1830. 

In  the  fifth  census,  a  new  division  of 
white  persons  has  been  adopted,  each  sex, 
under  twentv  yeare,  being  distributed  into 
quinquennial  divisions,  and  above  twenty, 
into  decennial  divisions,  while  each  sex 
of  free  colored  persons  and  slaves  is  di- 
vided into  six  classes.  This  census  gives 
the  following  results: 

^fluU  Persons. 
Males. 
Under  5  years,  972,194 

Of  5  and  under  10,     782,637 


2,009,050 

.  .  .  12,858,670 
JVkmber  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons. 

WHITES. 

Under  14  years  of  age, 1658 

Upwards  of  14  and  under  25, ...  .  1905 
Upwards  of  25, ie06 

5363 

BLACKS. 

Under  14, 273 

Under  25, 246 

Upwards,    224 


Total, 


743 
6106 


10 
15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


15,  671,6 

30,  575,614 

30,  952,902 

40,  592,596 

50,  369,370 

60,  230,500 

70,  134,910 


Females. 
920,104 
751,649 
639,063 
597,713 
915,662 
555,565 
355,425 
225,928 
130,866 


Blind  Persons. 

Whites, 3974 

Blacks, 1470 

Total, "5444 

•^»«w»    107,833 

These  facts  give  the  following  results  il- 
lustrative of  the  density  and  distributioD 
of  the  population  i^lVumber  of  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile  in  the  U.  States,  16 ;  in 
New  England,  20.9 ;  in  the  Middle  States, 
36.3 ;  in  ihe  Southern  States,  7 ;  in  Maa- 
sachusctts,  81;  in  New  York,  41.5;  in 
Pennsylvania,   30.6;   in   Ohio,   24;   in 
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nfiimis,  3 ;  io  the  WeBtem  States,  11.  In 
England,  the  density  of  the  population  is 
about  230  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
France,  160 ;  in  Germany,  it  varies  from 
100  to  200.*  The  number  of  Indians 
within  the  U.  States  was  estimated,  in 
1830,  at  about  313,000,  of  which  upwards 
of  215,000  were  to  the  west  of  tlie  limits 
above   described   as   inhabited    by   the 

*The  Miomng  curious  speculations  concern- 
ing the  fuuire  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
American  continent  are  dcscrvinn^  of  alteation. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Encyciopa^ia  Brilannica, 
now  publishing  in  Edinburgh,  article  America. 
**  Humboldt  ^ves  ihc  following  estimate  of  the 
entire  population  of  America  in  1823 : 

Proportion. 

Whites, 13,471,000        "'' 

Indians, 8,610,000 

N^^r.^  S  slaves,  .  5,000,000  ) 

Negroes,  J  f^^^  '..  1,433,000  J 

Mixed  races, 6,488,000 


38  per  cent. 
25 

19 

18 


34,942,000 

If  we  assume  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  to  be  two 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  whole,  the  entire 
population  in  1830  will  be  about  40,000,000,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :— 


Brazil, 

Colombia, 

La  Plata, 

Pent, 

Bolivia, 

Chile, 

Paraguay, 


British  Amer> 
ica,  1,870,000 

Hayti,  935,000 

Spanish  islands,  800,000 

French  Ameri- 
ca. 224,000 

Danish  America,  40,000 

Dutch  America,  114,000 

Independent 
Indians,       1,400,000 


5,000,000 
2,860,000 
550,000 
1,740,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
260,000 
k  Oriental,  100,000 
Guatimala,  2,000,000 
Mexico,  8,000,000 

U.  Stales,      12,000,000 

The  black  population  of  America  forms  three 
groups,  the  centres  of  which  are  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U«  Stales,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Brazil : 

U.  States, 2,000,000 

Westltadies, 2,400,000 

Brazil, 2,800,000 

7,200,000 

The  number  of  blacks  in  all  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca probably  does  not  amount  to  100,000. — One 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with 
America,  relates  to  tne  increase  and  probable 
amount,  at  a  future  period,  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  U.  States  that 
first  clearlj^  unfolded  th«  principles  on  which  the 
multiplication  of  human  beings  depends.  We 
know  with  certainty  that  a  prosperous  community, 
possessing  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  will 
doable  its  numbers  in  25  [23]  years,  without  any 
aid  from  emirration ;  and  as  the  scale  ascends  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  a  short  time  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  wonderfVil  change.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  whites,  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  industry,  order,  and  forelhoui^hl, 
naturally  increase  faster  than  the  other  classes. 
In  the  U.  Slates,  this  part  of  the  population  in- 
creases at  the  rateof  tnree  per  cent.  [3^]  per  an- 
num; and  when  the  Spanish  American  republics 
have  settled  down  into  a  tranquil  state,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  white  inhabitants  will  multiply  at 


whites ;  but  measurrs  have  since  been  in 
progress  for  removing  those  witbin  the 
limits  of  the  states  to  a  region  on  the 
western  borders  of  Arkansas  territory; 
and  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the 
actual  number  now  remaining  within  the 
settled  parts  of  tlie  U.  States.  Many  of 
those  who  remain  have  become  so 
much  intermingled  with  blacks,  that  they 

the  same  rate.  The  Mexican  Indians,  and  prob> 
ably  the  Peruvians,  have  also  been  increasing, 
but  slowly,  while  nearly  all  the  independent 
tribes  have  been  moulderinjg  away.  The  black 
population  docs  not  maintam  its  numbers  in  the 
West  Indies :  it  is  rather  increasing  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  U.  States  it  f  rows  rapidly.  Setting 
aside  the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  do  not 
increase,  and  attending  to  the  continent  merely, 
let  us  take  the  number  of  each  class  as  it  stands 
at  present,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  a 
course  of  years,  assuming  the  rate  of  increase  to 
be  three  per  cent,  for  the  whites,  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  the  negroes,  and  one  per  cent,  for 
the  civilized  Indians.  If  the  whole  population  is 
40,000,000  at  oresent.  the  continental  whites  will 
be  about  16,000,000,  the  Indians  about  9,500,000, 
the  n^oes  5,COO,0CO,  and  the  mixed  race 
7,000,000.  In  Spanish  America^  it  mav  be  as- 
sumed that  the  mixed  race,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  mestizoes,  will  merge  into  the  white,  and 
increase  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  We  shall 
therefore  add  nve  sevenths  of  the  former  to  th6 
latter,  which  will  raise  the  whites  to  21,CC0/X)0. 

Number  of  whites  in  1830, 21,000,000 

"  "         1866, 42,000X00 

"  "  1880, 84,C0O,C0O 

"  "         1905, IG8,000,C0O 

"  "         1930, 336,000,000 

As  the  difficulty  of  providins^  for  the  ^wing 
annual  increment  of  inhabitants  must  mcrease 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  population,  let  us  as- 
sume that,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease falls  to  two  per  cent.  The  period  of 
doubling  will  then  be  tliirty-six  years. 

Number  of  whites  in  1 96(y, 672,000,CCO 

"  "         2a)2, 1,344,000,000 

"  "         2030, 2,380,000,000 

Thus,  in  two  centuries,  the  whites  now  in  Ameri- 
ca would  multiply  to  a  mass  of  people  three 
times  as  great  as  are  at  present  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  fflobe.  The  new  continent,  though 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  at  least 
an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more 
than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.  Of 
the  31,000,000  of  square  miles  which  compose 
the  three  eastern  continents,  we  cannot  find  that 
the  productive  soil  constitutes  so  much  as  one 
thircl,  and  of  that  third  a  part  is  poor.  Now,  in 
estimating  the  useful  soil  oY  America,  we  reject, 
1.  all  the  region  northward  of  the  latitude  of  fiS**. 
amounting  to  2,600,000  square  miles ;  2.  a  beU 
of  barren  land  about  300  miles  broad  by  ICCO  in 
lengtli.  or  300,000  square  miles,  lyin*^  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains*,  3.  a  belt  of  arid  land, 
of  similar  extent,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  between  24**  and  40 '  of  south  latitude  ; 
4.  tbo  desert  shore  of  Peru,  equal  to  100,000 
square  miles ;  5.  an  extent  of  100,CCO  square 
miles  for  the  arid  country  of  California  and 
Sonera  J   and  6.    an  extent  of  500,000  iqiiaM 
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may  be  more  nroperly  designated  as  col- 
ored persons  tban  as  Indians.  (See  In- 
dioMj  American;  Indian  Languages  qf 
America ;  and  Tndakees.) 

Towns  unlh  a  Poptdation  of  more  than 

Maine. 
Portland  .  .  12,601 


JVew  Hampshire, 

Portsmouth,  .  8,062 
Dover,  ....  5,449 


MassackuseUs. 

Boston,  .  .  .  61,392 
Salem,  .  .  .  13,886 
Charlestown,  8,787 
New  Bedford,  7,592 
Gloucester,.  .  7,513 


Nantucket, .  .  7,202 
Springfield,  .  6,784 
LoweUX1832)  10,000 
Newburyport,  6^ 

Lynn, 6,138 

Cambridge,  .  6,071 
Taunton, .  .  .  6,045 
Rozbury, .  .  .  5,249 
Marblehead,  .  5,150 
Middleboio', .  5,008 

Rhode  bland. 
Providence,    16,882 


Newport, . 
Scituate,  . 
Warwick, 


SfilO 
6,853 
5,529 


ConmedicuL 

New  Haven,  10,678 
Hartford, .  .  .  9,789 
Middletown, .  6,892 
Norwich,.  .  .  5,169 

Mw  ForJL 

New  York,  203,007 
Brooklyn,   .   15^^96 


miles  fQr  the  summits  of  the  Andes  and  the 
southern  extremilv  of  Pataj^^nia.  These  make 
an  aggrefifate  of  3,900,000  square  miles,  which, 
deducted  from  13,900,000,  the  whole  surface  or 
the  American  continent.  leaves  10^000,000  square 
miles  as  the  quantity  or  useful  soil.  Now,  what 
relation  does  the  fnutfulness  of  the  ground  bear  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  7  The  productive  pow- 
ers of  the  soil  depend  on  two  circumstances, 
heat  and  moisture  3  and  these  increase  as  we  ap- 
proach the  equator.  First,  the  warm  regions  of 
the  globe  yield  larger  returns  of  those  plants 
whi<%  they  have  in  common  with  the  temperate 
zones  'j  and,  next,  they  have  peculiar  plants,  which 
afford  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nourishment 
from  the  same  extent  of  surface.  Thus  maize, 
which  produces  40  or  fiO  for  1  in  France,  pro- 
duces IfiO  for  1,  on  an  average,  in  Mexico  3  and 
Humboldt  computes  that  an  arpent  (five  sixths 
of  an  acre),  which  will  scarceiv  support  two 
men  when  sown  with  wheat,  will  support  fifty 
when  planted  with  bananas.  From  a  considera- 
tion or  these  and  other  facts,  we  infer  that  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  soil  will  be  prettv  correct- 
ly indicated  by  combining  the  ratios  or  the  heat 
and  moisture,  expressing  the  former  of  these  in 
degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale. 


Latitude. 

45 

0 


mual  Rain. 

Mean  An- 

Inches. 

noal  Heat. 

16 

7 

29 

U 

96 

28 

Product. 

112 
406 


RaUo. 

4 

16 

100 


Thus  the  same  extent  of  ground  which  supports 
four  persons  at  the  latitude  of  60^  would  support 
fifteen  at  the  latitude  of  46^,  and  100  at  the  equa- 
tor. But  the  food  preferred  will  not  always  be 
that  which  the  land  yields  in  greatest  abundance ; 
and  the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  sustain 
labor  is  greatly  diminished  in  hot  climates.  On 
these  grounds,  we  shall  consider  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  support  population  as  proportional  to 
Iho  third  power  of  the  cosine  for  the  latitude.  It 
will  therefore  stand  thus  : 

Latitude, 0<>    16*    30^    45«»    60*> 

Productiveness,...  100  90  65  35  lfi| 
Assttmin||[  that  the  number  of  persons  whom  a 
square  mile  can  sustain  without  pressure  is  150 
at  the  latitude  of  60^ ,  we  have  26  as  the  sum 
which  expresses  the  productiveness  of  this  paral- 
lel. Then,  taking,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  35 
as  the  index  of  the  productiveness  of  the  useful 
soil  beyond  .30°  in  America,  and  85  as  that  of  the 
country  within  the  parallel  of  30°  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  we  have  about  4,100,000  square  miles, 
each  capable  of  supporting  ^)0  persons,  and 
5,700,000  square  miles,  each  capable  of  snpport- 
bg  490  persons.  It  follows  that,  if  the  natural  re- 


sources of  America  were  fiilly  developed,  ii  would 
afford  sustenance  t9  3,600,0tJ0,000  of  inhabitants, 
a  number  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mass  ojf 
human  bein^  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe. 
And,  what  is  more  surprismg,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  this  prodigious  population  wifl  oe  in 
existence  within  three,  or,  at  most,  four  centuries. 
The  imagination  is  lost  in  contemplating  a  state 
of  things  which  will  make  so  great  and  rapid  a 
change  m  the  condition  of  the  worid.  We  almost 
fancy  that  it  is  a  dream  3  and  yet  the  result  is 
based  on  principles  quite  as  certain  as  those 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  men  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits.  There  are  many  elements  of  disorder 
now  operating  in  Spanish  America,  but  these  are 
merely  the  ma  left  by  the  old  Spanish  despot- 
ism 3  and  the  .£igio- American  republic  is  a  pole- 
star  to  guide  the  people  in  their  course  towards 
freedom  and  prosperity.  Nearly  all  social  im- 
provements spring  from  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  condensed  numbers  and  difiused  intelligence. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of  society  in  America 
two  centuries  hence,  when  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  millions  of  civilized  men  are  crowded 
into  a  space  comparatively  so  narrow,  and  when 
this  immense  mass  of  human  beiqgs  speak  only 
two  languages!  We  take  for  granteo  that  tlie 
Portuguese  will  merge  into  the  Spanidi  3  and  it  is 
dear  to  us  that  the  Kussian  will  never  c^tain  a 
footing  in  the  new  world.  Such  a  state  of  things 
may  be  said  to  undo  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  re- 
store the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  their  pristine 
facility  orintercourse  3  for  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  be  as 
unimportant  then,  in  the  general  scale  of  the  8)ebe, 
as  the  dialects  of  Hungary,  Finland  and  Bohe- 
mia are  in  Europe  at  this  day.  History  shows 
that  wealth,  power,  science,  literature,  all  toOaw 
in  the  train  of  numbers,  general  intelligence  and 
freedom.  The  same  causes  which  transferred 
the  sceptre  of  civilization  froin  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile  to  Western  Europe,  must,  in 
the  course  of  no  long  period^carry  it  from  the  latter 
to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon. 
Society,  after  all,  is  in  its  infancy  3  the  habitable 
world,  when  its  productive  powers  are  regarded, 
may  be  said  hitherto  to  have  been  an  untenanteo 
waste.  If  any  one  suspects  us  of  drawing  00  oar 
fancy,  we  would  request  him  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  condition  and  past  progress  of  the 
Nortli  American  repnblic.  Let  him  look  at  its 
amazing  strides  in  wealth,  intelligenre  and  social 
improvements  3  at  its  indestructible  liberty  3  and, 
above  all,  at  the  prodigious  growth  of  its  popu- 
lation 3  and  let  him  answer  the  question  to  him- 
f  elf,  what  power  can  slop  the  tide  of  civilization 
which  is  pouring  from  this  single  source  over  an 
unoccupied  world." 
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AllMiiy,  .  .  24^ 
IVoT,  .  .  ,  11,405 
Rochester,*.  .  9;269 
B^flalo,    .  .  .  8,653 

Utica, 8id23 

FishkiH,  .  .  .  8^292 
JofanBtown,   .  7,700 

Gate^* 7,484 

Manlias^  •  .  .  7,375 
Pou(^eepde,  7,283 
Salina,  ....  6^929 
Brighton,*  .  .  6,519 
Newburgh,  .  ^424 
Hempst^,  .  6^215 
Seneca,.  .  .  .  6,101 
Bethlehem,.  .  6^092 
Brookhaven, .  6^095 
Sempronius, .  5,705 
Onondaga, .  .  5^668 
Huntin^n,  .  5j582 
Hudson,  .  .  .  5,395 
EUisburgh,.  .  5,292 
Ithaca,  ....  5^0 

Hec&r, 5,212 

Dryden,  .  .  .  5,206 
Oyster  Bay,  .  5^93 
Ganandaigua,  5462 
Schoharie,  .  .  5,146 
NewPaltz,.  .  5,105 
Lenox,  ....  5,039 
Warwick,  .  .  5,013 

Newaric,  .  .  10,953 
New  Bruns- 
wick,   .  .  .  7,831 
Patenon,.  .  .  7,731 

Pemuyhania, 

Philadelphia,  167,811 
FSitsbiirg,  .  17,000 
Lancaster,  .  .  7,704 
Reading,  .  .  .  £^859 


Wifamngion,.  6/88 

MwrtfUoi/tL 
BaMmore,  .  80,625 

/Xfirict^Coltim&ta. 

Washington,  18,827 
Georgetown,  8,441 
Alexandria,  .  8J263 

Ftf^gtmo. 

Richmond,.  16^060 
Norfolk,  .  .  .  9,816 
Petersbanr,  .  8^ 
Wheeting,  .  .  5,221 

iStnitib  CaroHnBu 
Charleston,    30,289 

Geof^gia. 

Savannah,  .  .  7,303 
Augusta,  .  .  .  6,696 

New  Orleans,  46,310 
Nashville,  .  .  5,566 


Louisville,  .   10,352 
Lexington, .  .  6^104 

Cincinnati  (1831), 
28,014 

^viMoim. 
St  Louis,   .  .  5,852 


Andover,  Mass., 4,540 

Annapolis,  Md., 2^ 

Athens,  Ohio,  .......     729 

Augusta,  Me.,  .......  3^960 

BaSsion  Spa,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  2,113 
Bennuigton,  Vt, 3^19 


Brighton,  Mass., 998 

Brunswick,  Me., 3^747 

Burlington,  Vt, ^526 

Carlisle,  Penn.,  ...;..  2^ 

Castine,  Me., 1,155 

Chillicothe,Ohio, %846 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 1/176 

Columlna,  S.  C, 3^10 

Columhus,  Ohio, 2,437 

Concord,  N.  H^ 3,727 

Crown  Pomt,  N.  Y.,  ...  2,041 
Detroit,  Michigan,   ....  2^222 

Dover,  Del, 3,416 

Fayetteville,  N.  C,  .  .  .  .  1^868 

FVankfort,  Ky., 1,680 

Frederick,  Md., 4,427 

Fredericksburg  Va.,  .  .  .  3^307 
Germantown,  PemL,  .  .  .  4,642 

Guilford,  Conn., 2^ 

Hagerstown,  M^., ^371 

Hanover,  N.  H., 2J361 

Indianapolis,  Ind^   ....  1,200 
Lebanon,  New,  N.  Y.,  .  .  2,695 

Lexington,  Mass., 1,541 

Utchneld,  Conn., 4,458 

There  are  in  the  U.  States  205  towns 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  3000 
and  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  64  with 
upVTards  of  5,000  and  less  than*  10,000, 
and  20  vrith  upvnvds  of  10,000. 

3.  Commerce^  Manufacturts^  Agnail- 
tun^  and  Medianic  Ma* — ^We  have  al- 
ready treated,  at  considerable  length,  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  articles  Ommtrct  <if  (ht 
Wmidy  AgrieuUurtf  and  HortievUunj  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  in- 
formation on  these  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  serve  to  show,  in  some 
degree,  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  articles 
exported  and  imported. 


There  are  a  number  of  towns  described 
in  the  eariy  volumes  of  this  woik,  which 
were  printed  before  the  census  of  1830 
was  taken.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  their  population  acconung  to  that 
census,   with   that  of  a   few   in   later 


Qmmeree  of  ikt  CoUnne$, 

■  to 


G. 


Imparts  (hMn 
6.  BiitalB. 


♦The 


vikbc«-of 
of  ^UMi 


■lidBril^rtoa. 


liBtht 


1701, £309,136  £343,828 

1710, 249,816  293,662 

1720, 468,190  319,705 

1730, 662,586  536,862 , 

1740^ 718,418  813,384 

1750, 804,770  1,313,076 

1760, 761,101  2,611,766 

1770, 1,016,538  3,725,575 

1778, 1,369,232  1,979,416 

It  should  be  leonked,  in  regard  to  this 
table,  that  there  wee  a  veiy  active  trtde 
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kept  up  with  other  countries  by  the  colo- 
nies, thouffh  prohibited  by  the  nayigation 
laws  of  Cneat  Britain. 

EaUmated  Falueqf  ike  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Product  exported  from  Ihe  U, 
States  to  Foreifrn  Countries^  dwi$ig 
eaA  Year, from  1790 to  1830;  each  Year 
ending  on  the  dOth  September. 


VeiT. 


1790 
1791 
1793 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1796 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
180:J 
1804 
1805 
1S06 
1807 
1908 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1836 
1827 
1828 
18® 
1830 


Artictef,  the 

Qrawlh^  Pro- 
duco  or  Man- 
ufgLcture     or 

lh6  U;  StAtBfl. 


BoUarw. 


40,764,097 
29»a50^06 
28,527,(KJ7 

31,840,1)03 
47.47:3,204 
:B,70HaH9 
42^a5,lMil 
41,4(>7,477 
42,-^7,002 
4I,25:J,727 
48,U9J>,51>2 

9,4:i;i54*l 
31,405,702 
42,:j<)*j,fi75 
45,21*4,04;} 
:K),032,I09 
25,00)^,153 

G,782,273 
45,974,403 
<>4,781,8f>6 
*^,313,500 
73,8ri4,4:}7 
50,97*  s^^'ir^ 
5I,<j8.'V>40 

49,874,0rJ 
47,155,408 
50,649,500 
66>14745 
5.3,055,710 
58  92l/j9l 
50Vjl,<k)l^ 
55700,l^j;i 
59,462,039 


Anickis,  the 
Growth^  Pf  0- 
ductf  ur  Miui- 

ufBCtUTV     of 

Fufeigu 
CoiiJitrlei  re- 


DoUoTM. 


Se^^OtOOO 
27,000,000 
^ii^OOOjOOO 
45,52:1,000 
49,1:30.877 
46,t>12,721 
;i5,774^97i 
13,594,072 
:iG,2;tl,5t>7 
5:3,179,019 

bo,2h;i,2:3<j 

59,(>4:y>58 
]2,9«J7,414 
20,797,r>:M 
24,:31M,2!>5 

i(>,tr*y^79o; 

H,495,127| 

2,847,845* 

I45,ltr9 

r.,58^,:i50 

17,138,55(1 

19;i58,0<i9 

I9,43tj,()l«; 

19,1<!5,<IR3 

18,00^,029 

21,:J02,4H8 

22,28f>,2^^ 
27,54;V)22 
|2;V^'17,I57 
:12,590/M3 
24,r>39,6l2 
2:i403^i;«> 
21,505^017 
l*>,tj58,478 
14^7,4nt 


Total  Viluc  of 

the  EiporU 
frora    the     U 


Doiiart. 
20,205,156 
19*012,041 

20,753,0[18 
26,109,572 
33,02*3,233 
47,989,472 
67,0*34,079 
5(>^0,20(> 
61,527,01^7 
78,t!fi5,522 
70,971,780 
Hn5,t>25 
72,4a3,160 
55j^00,03;3 
77,6rJ9,074 
95,5*16,021 
10K,53<>,aJ:3 
108,843,150 
22,430,960 
52,20:3,^-^33 
Crf>,757,970 
6], 316,8:3:3 
38,527,2^M 
27,8;T>,!Lm7 
6,927,441 
52,,'xi7753 
8  l,f  120,453 
82,f;7l,,^>9 
9:3,28fKi:j 
70,142,521 

<U,fr74,;t28 
72,it;o;28l 

74,<2;**»^a3o 

75,1*8(3  »J57 


82,:334^827 

73,5167B*i 
73,358671 
73y649;508 


Summary  StatemenJt  of  the  Value  of  the 
Exporte  of  the  ^Grmoth,  Produce  and 
Manufacture  qf  the  U.  States,  dwing 
the  Year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1890,  and  enJSng  on  the  d&&  of 
S^tember,  1831. 

THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries,  . 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries, 
— heiring,   shad,   sdmon, 

mackerel 304,441 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,    .  .  .  554,440 

Spermaceti  oil, 5^596 

Whalebone, 133,842 

Spermaceti  candles, 217,830 


The  following  statement  for  the  year 
1831  shows  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
exports: 


THE  FOREST. 

Skms  and  furs, 750,938 

Ginseng, .  .  115J9^ 

Product  of  Wood— 
Staves,  shingles,  boards,  and 

hewn  timber, 1,467,065 

Other  lumber, 214,105 

Masts andqiars,    7,806 

Oak  baric  and  other  dye-stufis,  99,116 
All  manufiictures  of  wood^  .  .  375J219 
Naval  stores,  tar^  pitch,  rosm, 

and  turpentine, 397,687 

Ashes,  pot  and  peari,    935,613 

AOaiCULTUKE. 

Product  of  Animals— 
Beef^  tallow,  hides,  and  horn- 

edcattle, 829,962 

Butter  and  cheese, 264,796 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  laid, 

Uve  hogs, 1,501,654 

Hones  and  mules, 218,015 

Sheep, 14,499 

Vegetable  Footi^ 

Wheat, 533^270 

Flour,    9,988,458 

Indian  com, 396,617 

Indian  meal,    :  .  505,434 

Rye  meal, 71,881 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

gram  and  pulse, 132,717 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 25(^533 

Potatoes, 41,147 

Apples, 31,148 

Riee, 2,016,267 


Tobacco,  .  .  . 
Cotton,  .  .  .  . 
Flaxseed,  .  .  . 

Hops, 

Brown  sugar. 


9,492 

216^376 

26,664 

10,105 
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MAinTFACTUBSS. 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles,   .  .  .  f64a,3S3 
Leather,  boots  and  shoeB)    ....  890,907 

Household  furniture, 239,231 

Coaches  and  other  carriages,  .  .    49,490t 

Hats,    353,013 

Saddleiy, 1 39,440 

Wax, 114,017 

Spirits  firran  grain,  beer,  ale, 

and  porter, 141,794 

Snuff  and  tobacco, 292,475 

Lead, 7,068 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  turpentine,  54,092 

Cordage, 6^109 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails, 62^6 

castings, 21,827 

— --^  all  manufiu^tures  o^  ....  149,438 

Spirits  atom  molasses, 34^569 

Sugar,  refined, 215,794 

Chocolate, 1,965 

Gunpowder, 102,033 

Copper  and  brasB^ 55,755 

Medicinal  drugs, 104,760 

Cotton  Chodi^ 

Printed  or  colored, 96,931 

White, 947,932 

Nankeens, 2,397 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread, ....    17,221 
All  other  manuftctures  o^ .  .  .    61,832 

Flax  and  Henup-- 

Cloth  and  thread, 231 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of,      2,599 


59,749 

Combe  and  buttons, 120,217 

Brushes, 3,947 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,  .  .      2^343 

UmbreUas  and  parasols, 29,580 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not 

sold  per  lb.    58,146 

Printinff  presses  and  type,  ....      8,713 

Musical  instruments, 10,906 

Books  and  maps, 35,609 

Paper  and  other  stationery,  .  .  .    55,121 
Pamts  and  varnish, 22,02^ 


Vinegar,    $7,178 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 7,378 

Fire  engines  and  wparatus,  ...      5,630 

Manu&ctures  of  glass, 102,736 

of  tin, 3,909 

of  pewter  and  lead,   6^ 

of  marble  and  stone,  3^588 

of  gold  and   silver, 

and  gold  leaf;  .      3,464 

Gold  and  alver  com, 2,058^74 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewefay, .  .    11,439 

Molasses,     948 

Trunks,     5,326 

Brick  and  lime, 4,412 

Salt, 26,848 

ARTICI.SS  NOT  KNUMEKATEn. 

Manufactured, 394,681 

Otiier  articles, 071^11 


EECAPITULATIOir. 

Products  of  the  sea,   . 
forest, 


agriculture. 


.  1,889,473 
.4,263,477 
47,261,433 
.6,752,^ 
.  1,109,992 


Manufactures, 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

Total,  ....  61,277,057 
Deduct  gold  and  silver  coin, .     S^058,474 

Total  produce  and  manu- 
&cture  of  tiie  U.  States,.  .  $59,218,583 

The  exports  of  foreign  produce  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $20,033,526. 


Falve  of  MarchandUe  imported  tnlo  tike 
U.  Statet  from  1821  to  1830. 

1821, $62,585,724 

1823, 77,579,267 

1825, 96,340,075 

1827, 79,484,068 

1829, 74,492,527 

1830, 70,876,920 

In  1831,  the  value  of  imports  was 
$108,191,124  ;  of  exports,  as  above 
given,  $81,310,583. 


jSmifican  and  Tormgn 


emflaytd  in  tkt  Coa$tingj  I\ireign  and  lUkmg 
yrom  1790  to  1825. 


Mmencan  Vtssns* 

Foreign  VesselM. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Coasting  Trade. 

Fisberiet. 

Total. 

1790 

354,767 

103,775 

28,348 

486,890 

106,654 

1795 

580,277 

171,918 

34,102 

786,297 

56,832 

1800 

682,871 

228,496 

26,439 

937,006 

121,403 

1806 

922,296 

284,863 

59/145 

1,266,606 

87,842 

1810 

908,713 

324,037 

31,491 

1,264,241 

80,316 

1815 

700,500 

375,207 

33,223 

\^^ 

217,413 

1820 

801,253 

660,370 

69,423 

78,859 

1825 

814,854 

722,916 

81,443 

1,619,213 

89,481 
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Tiua  table  is  that  furniahed  bjr  the  recordfl 
of  the  treasury  departmeot ;  but  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  slight  misconcepuon  in 
re^^ard  to  the  real  amount  of  the  tonnage 
ofthe  U.  States  until  1829,  on  account  of 
an  omission  to  deduct  the  losses,  sales 
and  condemnations  for  several  years.  The 
apparent  aggregate  of  tonnage,  without 
correction,  for  the  year  1829,  was 
1,818,490 ;  but  the  real  aggre^te,  after 
making  the  correction,  was  1,260,7S6  tons, 
of  which  650,143  was  employed  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  610,655  in  coasting  trade 
and  fishery.  In  1831,  the  amount  of  the 
tonnage  is  stated  at  1,191,776,  of  which 
the  registered  tonnage  was  576,475  tons, 
and  the  enrolled  615^01.  The  following 
remarks  are  fix>m  a  report  of  a  committee 


of  the  New  Yoik  eonTention  of  friends  of 
domestic  industry  (1831)  >-^  The  mat 
improvements  made  in  shipbuilding  of  late 
years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of  large 
burdens  with  fast  sailing,  have  given  tUs 
country  a  decided  advanta^  over  all  oth- 
ers in  the  despatch  of  busmess ;  whence 
it  mav  be  inferred  that  the  U.  States  gain 
in  celerity,  in  the  performance  of  effective 
duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  the 
Weighting  business,  at  least  one  fifth  over 
their  most  judicious  competitors  (the 
British) ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  the  1^)60,796  tons  of 
American  shipping  as  equivalent,  at  one 
fifth  gaiii,  to  1,512,957  tons  of  that  of 
other  nations.  It  maybe  remarked  here, 
that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
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American  bays,  rivers  and  lakes  call  ioto 
existence  two  descriptions  of  boats,  un- 
known^ in  Europe,  which  navigate  the 
llIiflBisBippi,  Alabama,  Tombigroe,  and 
other  huge  rivers  of  the  west  and  south, 
with  their  tributary  waters.  These  boats 
cany  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  countless  numbers  on  the 
Mianssippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are 
not  licensed  or  nodced  in  tne  custom-house 
reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimate,  they 
amount  to  fit>m  150  to  200,000  tons.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  coal  boats  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Lackawaxen,  which  this  year 
delivered  200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  York.  The 
coal  trade  employed  last  year  1172  coast- 


ing vessels,  measuring  100,966  tons.  The 
steam-boat  tonnage  is  now  75,000  tons, 
having  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
two  years."  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  manu&ctures,  and  the 
great  developement  of  internal  resources, 
Uiat,  while  the  foreign'  trade  of  the  U. 
States  has  been  netuiy  stationary  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  coasting  trade  has 
steadily  increased  at  a  rapid  pace:  the 
country,  in  fiict,  forms  a  great  island,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Mississippi,  the  lakes  and 
the  ocean,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers 
and  canals,  and  fiimishmg  such  a  variety 
of  natural  productions  as  to  afiford,  in 
miniature,  a  picture  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  die  U.  States^  fiir 
the  last  seTenteen  yean,  to  eQCoura|re  do- 
meatie  manuftctures ;  and  the  tariffii  of 
1816, 1824, 1828  and  1832  have  been  con- 
Btrucied  with  reference  to  that  principle. 
On  the  terminadon  of  the  three  yearB* 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  it  was 
found  that  the  restrictiye  aystem  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  necessities  at- 
tending the  war  itself  had  created  and 
ibstered  a  new  and  more  extensive  manu- 
ftcturing  interest  than  had  before  existed. 
like  capital  thus  vested  has  been  pkx>- 
tected  by  heavy  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tikMi  of  such  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
manuftctures  of  foreign  countries^  as 
would  interfore  with  the  permanent 
growth  and  stability  of  the  manuftcturing 
estabiishmentB  thus  brought  into  being. 
The  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  States  at 
prosent  amounts  to  1,038,347  bales,  or 
376,000,000  lbs. :  in  1816,  it  was  68,000,000 
Iba.  The  number  of  cotton  mills  is  795, 
with  1,246,503  spindles,  and  33,506  looms, 
producing  anniudly230,461,9Si0  yards  of 
clodi,  consuming  77,757,316  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, and  employing  18,539  men,  38,927 
women,  and  4691  children  under  twelve 
yean  of  a^e :  annual  value  of  manuftc- 
tured  articles,  (26,000,000:  the  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  printed  is  estimated  at 
40/NX>,000  yards:  about  one  third  of  the 
goods  manufactured  are  bleached:  the 
number  of  haod-weaven  is  not  more  than 
5000.  (See  Cotton^lfonWadifre.|^  The  num- 
ber of  sheepis  estimated  at  20,000,000,  pro- 
ducing 50,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually; 
value  of  cloth  manu&ctured,  $40,000,000 ; 
penons  emploved,  50,000.  Of  glass,  por- 
celain^  and  other  manuftctures  in  day, 
there  are  annually  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  about  (aOOO,000,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  employs  2140  persons.  The 
annual  value  of  the  paper  manufactured 
is  estimated  at  $7,000,000;  of  chemical 
articles  used  in  manuftctures,  about 
$1,000,000,  in  30  chemical  esublish- 
ments.  Hats  and  caps  are  manuftctured 
to  the  value  of  $10,500,000,  occupying 
18,000  laborers.  Cabinet  ware  manuftc- 
tured to  the  annual  value  of  $10,000,000, 
employing  15,000  woikmen.  Of  iron 
were  made,  in  239  furnaces,  in  - 1830^ 
191,536  tOM,*  converted  into  112,866  tons 
of  bar-hon,  and  28^373  tons  of  cast- 
*ings,  which  give  an  aggregate  value  of 
$13^339,760,  employmg  29,254  hands. 
Quantity  of  salt  manuftctured,  4,444,929 
buflhels  (besides  which  5^1,157  bushels 
were  imported  during  1831,  chiefly  from 

*  ErcoaMatiy  staled,  in  our  aiatle  iron,  at 
50,000  itas. 


Great  Britain).  Lead,  from  U.  Stataa 
mines  at  Fever  river  and  in  MiJBaouri,  ia 
1830, 14/^1^10  lbs.  (in  1831,  the  quanti- 
ty  was  only  6,449,080  lbs.).  Sugar,  fit>m 
the  cane,  100,000,000  lbs.  (witii  5,000,000 
ffallons  of  molasses),  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  country  being  176,000^000: 
150  steam-engines  are  employ^  on  t^e 
sugar  plantations;  and  there  are  about 
40  sugar  refineries  in  the  U.  States.  The 
inspections  of  flour  and  meal  for  183l 
give  the  following  results :  3,117,112  fcMs. 
wheat  flour,  37,^  bbls.  rye  flour,  17^337 
hhds.  and  56,496  bbls.  of  Indian  corn 
meal.  'The  whale  fishery  empbye' 
1831, 102,500  tons  of  shipping,  yiek 
110,000  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  115,0 
bbls.  of  whale  oil,  with  100,000  lbs.  of 
whalebone:  about  2,500,000  lbs.  of  sperm 
candles  are  manufiictured :  the  annual 
product  of  the  whale  fishery  is  about 
9SfiOOfiOO.{&eemaUFU4^.)  Widiin 
a  few  years,  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
fuel  has  greatly  increased  in  this  countiy ; 
and  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  found 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alle^^banies,  has 
been  much  used  for  this  puipose :  in  1820L 
the  quantity  mined  was  365  tons  of  28 
bushels;  in  1823,5823;  in  1826,48,017; 
in  1830,  174,925.  In  1824,  cold  to  the 
value  of  $5000,  the  product  of  the  South- 
ern States,!  was  received  at  the  mint  of 
tiie  U.  States;  in  1830,  $466,000,  and  in 
1831,  $496,000,  from  the  same  source. 
The  whole  annual  value  of  the  produoe 
of  the  commerce,  manuftctures  and  agri- 
culture of  the  U.  States  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  fi^m  1,200,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000. 
An  in^>ection  of  the  table  of  articles  of 
domestic  growth  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported in  1831,  will  give  some  indicatioiis 
on  this  subject 

4.  CorutUution^AdmknilraHcnfF^^^ 
The  government  of  the  U.  States  is  a  rep- 
resentative democracy,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple intrust  the  administration  of  affiun 
to  executive  and  legislative  officen  of 
their  choice.  The  powen  of  theae  ofll- 
cen  are  stricUy  defined  by  a  written  act, 
the  constitution,  which  was  framed  by  the 
people,  through  their  delegates,  adopted 

t  The  gold  region  extends  from  the  Potonae 
into  Alabama ;  and  gold  hat  also  been  reMBtl^ 
found  in  Tennessee.  There  are,  A  present,  aboot 
90,000  laborers  emplojred,  partly  in  washings  and 
partly  in  mines.  The  whole  vahie  of  tiie  goM 
produced  has  been  estimated  at  55.000,000  ai^a- 
allv.  which  is  chiefly  exported  to  Europe,  whete 

Sid  boars  a  higher  price,  in  proportion  to  silver, 
in  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  also  said  that  there 
are  prooft  of  these  mines  haTiag  been  fonaariy 
worked,  pieces  of  macMaery  and  eracihies,  mash 
superior  to  the  HestiaB  oaciblat  BOW  ia  OM^  bar* 
iag  been  fooad-thera. 
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br  then^and  can  be  altered  only  b]r  them, 
'nie  confederation  conaistB  of  a  numbeor 
«f  Btatesi  united  together  so  as  to  form  a 
ftdend  republic,  in  which  each  state  re- 
■enrea  its  mtemal  legislation,  and  leaves  to 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  people, 
in  general  congress,  the  adjustment  of  the 
relative  claims  of  the  membeis ;  the  levy- 
ing, direction  and  government  of  the  com- 
mon force  of  the  confoderation ;  the  re- 
ouisition  of  subsidies  for  the  support  of 
this  foree ;  the  md^ing  of  peace  and  war ; 
the  entering  into  treaties ;  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  &c  The  ^venunent  rests 
on  the  basis  of  a  iiill,  fiur  and  equal  rep- 
resentation, the  elective  fianchise  being 
nearly  univeraal.  (See  our  articles  Cofi- 
ttUuium  qfthe  United  States^  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  PreMeni  of  the  United 
States,  CourU  of  the  Umted  States,  and 
Eleetions.)  In  the  executive  administration 
of  the  government,  the  president  is  assist- 
ed by  the  several  heads  of  dejpartments, 
who  hold  their  offices  at  his  wuL  1.  The 
department  of  state  was  created  by  an  act 
of  congress  of  Sept  15, 1789 :  by  a  previ- 
ous act  of  July  27, 1789,  it  was  denomi- 
nated the  **  department  of  foreign  afiairs  f 
and  it  embraces  what,  in  other  govern- 
ments, are  styled  the  ''department  of  for- 
eign afihirs^and  the  ''home  department" 
The  secretaiT  of  state  conducts  the 
making  of  all  treaties  between  the  U. 
States  and  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
sponds officially  with  the  public  ministers 
of  the  U.  States  at  foreign  courts,  and  with 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  resident  in 
the  U.  States.  He  is  intrusted  with  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  all  the  acts 
and  resolutions  of  congress,  and  of  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  Indian 
tribes ;  preserves  the  originals  of  all  laws 
and  treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  tne  intercourse  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  foreign  nations; 
is  required  to  procure  and  preserve  copies 
ofthe statutes oftfae  several  states;  fnnta 
passports  to  American  citizens  visiting 
foreign  countries ;  preserves  the  evidence 
*of  copyrights,  and  ass  control  ofthe  office 


which  issues  patents  for  usefiil  inventions. 
He  has  the  chaige  of  the  seal  of  the  U. 
States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to  any  commis- 
sion, until  signed  by  the  president,  nor  to 
any  act  or  instrument,  without  the  special 
authority  of  the  president  2.  The  treas- 
ury departmmt  was  created  by  an  act  of 
conflress  of  Sept  2, 1789.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  government,  and,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  recommmids  to 
congress  measures  for  improving  the  e<»i- 
dition  of  the  revenue.  All  the  accounts 
of  the  government  are  finally  setded  at  die 
treasury  department ;  and,  for  this  imr- 
pose,  it  is  divided  into  the  office  or  the 
secretary  (who  has  a  general  superintend- 
ence ofthe  whole),  the  offices  of  the  two 
controllers,  five  auditors,  a  treasurer^  a 
register,  and  a  solicitor.  The  first  auditor 
receives  all  accounts  in  relation  to  the 
revenue  and  civil  list;  the  second  and 
third,  those  relating  to  the  army,  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  Indian  department;  the 
fourth,  those  relative  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment; the  fifth,  those  connected  with 
the  department  of  state,  the  poet-office^ 
light-houses,  &c.  The  nrst  controller  ex- 
amines the  accounts  setded  by  the  first 
and  fifth  auditors ;  the  second,  those  of  the 
other  three  auditors.  The  following  taUes 
will  show  the  amount  ofthe  revenue^  an4 
the  mode  of  raising  it  The  two  source! 
of  revenue  are  duties  on  imports,  and  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  The  internal  duties 
(on  spirits,  su|jar,  licenses,  &c.)  which  bad 
previously  existed,  and  the  direct  tax  on 
lands,  houses  and  slaves,  imposed  in  1796^ 
were  abolished  in  1808.  In  1813,  direcj 
taxes  and  internal  duties  (on  licenses^  ear* 
riaffes,  sales  by  auction,  cic)  were  agaiijj 
laid,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  ex» 
penditure  arisLoff  fix>m  the  war,  and  the 
diminution  of  £e  revenue  on  import^ 
fit>m  ft>reign  countries.  The  acts  impos< 
ing  these  taxes  were  repealed  soon  after 
the  war,  and  the  two  soturoes  of  revenue! 
first  mentioned  have  been  amply  suffidem 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govermnen^ 
and  to  pay  off  the  public  debt 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
JhsUdedinaLdterJhmikeSeareUsnff^Gu  Tnaaury 


Years. 

Customs.      . 

enue. 

Direct  Taxes. 

Postage. 

FiomBfanh4, 
1789,  to 

Dec.  31,  1791 

$4^99,473  09 

, 

. 

,         , 

tt    tt 

1792 

3,443,070  85 

$208^81 

. 

• 

a     M 

1793 

i^5;m  56 

337,705  70 

•         • 

tll,020  51 

U       tt 

1794 

4,801,005  28 

274,089  62 

29,478  49 

{(      u 

1795 

5,riJ^^,4i)l  26 

.     337,755  36 

22,400  00 

u     u 

1796 

<;.^<:7.^'^  94 

475,289  60 

72,909  84 

u     u 

1797 

7,:>.|:u^l9  65 

575,491  45 

64,500  00 

u     u 

1796 

7J(.)(),0i)l  93 

644,357  05 

39,500  00 

tt     tt 

1799 

a6KU49  31 

779,136  44 

41,000  00 

u      « 

1800 

5^081),!  *:)2  73 

809,396  53 

$734,223  97 

78,000  00 

tt     « 

1801 

1(1.750,778  93 

1,048,033  43 

534,343  38 

79,500  00 

«    « 

1802 

i;^.4;i^;2;]5  74 

621,898  89 

206,565  44 

35,000  00 

tt    ii 

1803 

10,479,117  61 

215,179  69 

71,879  20 

16,427  26 

M       tt 

1804 

lljJf».'^,5(;5  33 

50,941  29 

50,198  44 

26,500  00 

tt    tt 

1805 

ri.^asi^  04 

21,747  15 

21,883  91 

21,342  50 

tf    « 

1806 

J4,Q;7pfil«  17 

20,101  45 

55,763  86 

41,117  67 

tt    tt 

1807 

15,845,531  61 

13,051  40 

34,732  56 

3,614  73 

tt    tt 

1808 

16;^j;U50  58 

8,210  73 

19,159  21 

.       . 

tt    tt 

1809 

7;2iXMM)  58' 

4,044  39 

7,517  31 

,       . 

tt    tt 

1810 

!^,a^i,:^09  31 

7,430  63 

12,448  68 

,       , 

tt     tt 

1811 

l3^m,^JQ  73 

2,295  95 

7,666  66 

37  70 

tt     « 

1812 

8,9,58,777  53 

4,903  06 

859  22 

85,089  70 

tt    tt 

1813 

i3,^>jf,t,^  25 

4,755  04 

3,805  52 

35,000  00 

tt      u 

1814 

.VH»s,772  08 

1,062,984  82 

2,219,497  36 

45,000  00 

tt    « 

1815 

7;2ii^9t2  22 

4,678,059  €7 

2,162,673  41 

135,000  10 

«     tf 

1816 

3*i;30(J,874  88 

5,124,708  31 

4,253,635  09 

149,787  74 

tt     tt 

1817 

2(5,a83,348  49 

2,678,100  77 

1,834,187  04 

29,371  91 

tt     tt 

1818 

17,l7(>,aS5  00 

955,279  20 

264,333  36 

20,070  00 

«     tt 

1819 

20;2S:j,ip()8  76 

229,593  63 

83,650  78 

71  32 

«    tt 

1820 

ir>,00;V]l2  15 

106,260  53 

31,586  82 

6,465  95 

tt     tt 

1821 

ia;CN34,447  15 

69,027  63 

29,349  05 

516  91 

tt    tt 

1822 

17^5«0,7t;i  94 

67,665  71 

20,961  56 

602  04 

tt    tt 

1823 

19,0d8,4;J3  44 

34,242  17 

10,337  71 

110  69 

tt    tt 

1824 

17,B7S,:m  71 

34,663  37 

6,201  96 

, 

tt     tt 

1825 

20,0fAS,713  45 

25,771  35 

2,330  85 

469  56 

tt    tt 

1826 

a;it;Mj;j:u  77 

21,589  93 

6,638  76 

300  14 

tt      u 

1827 

19,712,^^83  29 

19,885  68 

2,626  90 

101  00 

U       it 

1828 

23^05,533*64 

17,451  54 

2,218  81 

20  15 

U       tf 

1829 

22,(j81,m>5  91 

14,404  74 

11,321  29 

• 

520,296^89 

22,204,438  03 

12,702,597  11 

1,090,275  91 
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UNITED  BTA11ES  (STATISTICS). 


FROM  MARCH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1829, 
to&uCludnnm(iftUC<nmmtUemiBeirefui^^ 


Dividends 

Loans   and 

and  Sales 

Public  Lands. 

Treasury 
Notes,  See. 

of  Bank 

Stock  and 

Bonds. 

Total. 

1 

^        ^ 

$5,791,112  56 

•         • 

$19,440  10 

$10,210,025  75 

3 

•        . 

5,070,806  46 

$8,028  00 

9,918  65 

8,740,706  77 

3 

,        , 

1,067,701  14 

38,500  00 

10,390  37 

5,720,tj24  28 

4 

, 

4,609,196  78 

303,472  00 

23,799  48 

10,041,101  65 

5 

, 

3,305,268  20 

160,000  00 

5,917  97 

9,419,802  79 

6 

(4,836  13 

362,800  00 

1,240,000  00 

1^,506  14 

i^,740^^  65 

7 

83,540  00 

70,135  41 

38^220  00 

30,379  29 

-7-  '16  40 

8 

11,963  11 

308,574  27 

79,920  00 

18,692  81 

^0  07 

9 

•              • 

5,074,646  53 

71,040  00 

45,187  56 

ri/;-iij»i9  84 

10 

443  75 

1,602,435  04 

71,040  00 

74,712  10 

1^,451,1?^  14 

11 

1(]7,736  06 

10,125  00 

88,800  00 

266449  15 

12,^^5,455  95 

12 

im,tm  02 

5,597  36 

1,327,560  00 

177,905  86 

1 5,001  ;m  31 

13 

ia5,675  69 

,       , 

,       , 

115,518  18 

11,0(3^1,(W  63 

14 

487,536  79 

9,532  64 

112,575  53 

l!,ya\840  02 

15 

540J93  80 

128,814  94 

19,039  80 

K3,r^[>,508  14 

16 

765/215  73 

48,897  71 

, 

10,004  19 

I5.#.?08,833  78 

17 

4ti«,I63  27 

•       • 

34,935  69 

l6,;i^)e^0X9  26 

18 

647,939  06 

1,822  16 

21,802  35 

l7,0tS,544  09 

19 

44^,^52  33 

,       , 

23,638  51 

7,773,173  12 

20 

696,548  82 

2,759,111)2  25 

84,476  84 

12, 144^206  53 

21 

1,M0,937  53 

H;mQ5 

60,068  52 

J4,4:tn»^i8  14 

22 

710,427  78 

r2,a'37,900  00 

41,125  47 

'W^m-m  76 

23 

835,685  14 

26,184,4-15  00 

236,571  00 

40.524,844  95 

24 

1,135,971  09 

23,;?77,9ll  79 

• 

119,399  81 

34,.^^9,r>.'«  95 

25 

i;5iS7,959  28 

:r>,2(>i,:;t»  78 

150,282  74 

50,L*(>l^r^  60 

26 

1,717,9.S5  03 

Vl.494,4;»  16 

123,994  61 

57,171,421  82 

27 

i,mi^m  06 

7154,542  59 

202,426  30 

80,389  17 

rv.i  '-ju'^ia  33 

28 

2,TOS,.164  77 

H,765  62 

525,000  00 

37,547  71 

^            (6  66 

29 

3^4,422  78 

9,291  00 

675,000  00 

57,027  10 

^^l,ik',vp*S  37 

30 

l,t):i5,871  61 

3,040,e^  13 

1,000,000  00 

54,872  49 

l'0,8ei,4f«  68 

31 

1,212,5)66  46 

5,000,324  00 

105,000  00 

152,072  52 

19,573,703  72 

32 

J,8Q;3,581  54 

•        • 

297,500  00 

452,355  15 

'^:m\i'J7  94 

33 

916,523  10 

•        • 

350,000  00 

141,019  15 

w,5m^m  26 

34 

984,418  15 

5,000,000  00 

350,000  00 

127,603  60 

24;381,213  79 

35 

1^16,090  56 

5,000,000  00 

367,500  00 

129,982  25 

2*1.84(1,858  02 

36 

3,33^785  09 

,              , 

402,500  00 

94,288  52 

U5^mAM  21 

37 

1,495,845  26 

,              , 

420,000  00 

1^15,621  83 

'j^mi;m  96 

38 

i,oiir;^08  75 

•              • 

455,000  00 

65,106  34 

24,7GV3a9  23 

39 

1,457,004  66 

•              • 

490,000  00 

112,425  62 

24,7G7,132  22 

32,403,527  80 

156»181,578  57 

9,413^506  30 

4,672,744  17 

758,965,664  78 
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UNITED  STATES  (STATISTICS). 


EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
At  ftaUd  in  a  LetUrJirom  tht  Secretary  of  the  Treatwry  to  the 


Yean. 

Civil  List 

Foreigii  Inter- 
coane. 

BGscellaiieoiu. 

PubUeOebt 

Naval  EMUh- 
Uabneat 

From  March 

4, 1789,  to 
Dec.31,1791 

% 

$757^34  45 

tl4,733  33 

$311,533  83 

$5,287.fl49  50 

$570  00 

«    «  1792 

380^17  58 

78,766  67 

194,572  32 

7,2(^V>65  99 

53  02 

«    «  1793 

358^1  08 

89,500  00 

24,709  46 

r>,hni,505  29 

, 

a    «  X794 

440,946  58 

146,403  51 

118,248  30 

r>,80l,578  09 

61,408  97 

**    «  1795 

361,633  36 

912,685  12 

92,718  50 

<;,0h4,4U  61 

410,562  03 

«    "  1796 

447,139  05 

184,859  64 

150,476  14 

5,H:r>,R46  44 

274,784  04 

«    «  1797 

483,233  70 

689,788  54 

103,880  82 

Tk7^^2A21  82 

rmmi  89 

«    "  1798 

504,605  17 

457,428  74 

149,004  15 

:i;^.K>^  14 

i;k-i;i47  76 

^    «  1799 

592,905  76 

271,374  11 

175,111  81 

4^W,876  78 

2^58,l!81  84 

«    «  1800 

748,688  45 

395,288  18 

193,636  59 

4,57H,'^!»  95 

:\I48J1(1  03 

•*    ^  1801 

549,288  31 

295,676  73 

269,803  41 

7;>n,7l>7  04 

2,111,124  00 

*<    «  1803 

596,981  11 

550,925  93 

315,022  36 

u,r^^\(m  76 

!n5,5iJl  87 

«    «  1803 

526,583  12 

1,110,834  77 

205,217  87 

7/2-HiJ.59  43 

l,yi5;.^M)  53 

«    «  1804 

624,795  63 

1,186,655  57 

379,558  23 

8,171,737  45 

lJi^*i,Hf!2  75 

«    «  1805 

585,849  79 

2,798,028  77 

384,720  19 

7;^(>)*>f^  79 

1^'S1*7,500  00 

«    «  1806 

684,230  53 

1,760,421  30 

445,485  18 

HJ»M*,h84  61 

1,(;::>,^1  44 

«    «  1807 

655^  65 

577,826  34 

464,546  52 

ij;m,7'iO  10 

1,7-:xr)4  47 

«    «  1808 

•  691,167  80 

304,992  83 

427,124  98 

l(),2(UX2t5  35 

1,H&i4,0*j7  80 

«    «  1809 

712,465  13 

166,306  04 

337,032  62 

cu.vi,:,^  16 

*>,4^37,7r»8  80 

«    «  1810 

703,994  03 

81,367  48 

:il5,7f!K)  47 

8,fKJf^.i^U4  46 

IJk>i;>44  20 

«    «  1811 

644,467  27 

264,904  47 

457,1U9  66 

^X^j:204  05 

l,!+<;5,.^i6  39 

"    «  1812 

826,271  55 

.347,703  29 

5ttMl3  37 

4,44!V:^>3  45 

.li>.i3i;i»>5  15 

«    «  1813 

780,545  45 
927424  23 

209,941  01 

7:]ii^m  15 

11,10,^.1^6  44 

y,44ti,iit)0  10 

«    «  1814 

177,179  97 

1,10:1,4*25  50 

7,900,r>4;i  94 

7;3ii;as»  60 

«    «  1815 

852,247  16 

290,892  04 

1,755,731  27 

i2,i^2r^:tm  35 

8,rjf*0,000  25 

«    "  1816 

l,mSl'ii  77 

364,620  40 

1,410,1)95  00 

24,-^7  L(X]2  93 

a!>0S^^78  30 

«    u  1817 

im.rm  17 

281,995  97 

2,*i4*5;t84  62 

25,4'^i,{i:J6  12 

:i;ui„vi6  49 

«    «  1818 

l,IO9/*.^>0  79 

420,429  90 

2,:i05,H4*>  82 

2),2lMl;a01  62 

^^i-vun^  00 

«    «  1819 

1,142,180  41 

284,113  94 

l,(>iru^l7  06 

7,70:3.^iG  29 

3,847,^1^10  4Sl 

«    «  1820 

1/248,310  05 

253,370  04 

l,0l*ij,341  85 

8.t.^tf,4^M  28 

4,387^190  00 

u    u  1821 

1,112,21)2  64 

207,110  To 

umjlB  15 

t^,:i<17.093  62 

3;119^3  06 

«    «  1822 

l,158,i:il  58 

164,879  51 

044.985  15 

7,Hl^^,!M9  12 

2^24458  96 

"    «  1823 

1A^4»1]*  65 

292,118  56 

i\7l,{m  78 

5,:>;U),(.H6  41 

a,503,7*>5  83 

«    ««  1824 

l,;^3fV^J6  24 

5,140,099  83 

*j784i42  74 

n;,r*<i^;m  76 

2,904,581  56 

«    «  1825 

I,:im747  24 

371,666  25 

1,WUJ31  40 

V2,(mM4  78 

;ifM9,(X^  86 

"    «  1826 

1,25<]J45  48 

232,719  06 

1,110,713  23 

ll,0n,0S2  19 

4,m>'.im  45 

a     a    1827 

1,52^38,141  04 

659,211  87 

826423  67 

l(MHj:Uk38  39 

4;afl^i^T7  45 

«    «  1828 

l,4^'i5,490  58 

1,001,193  66 

1,219,368  40 

ii>j«>'M'J8  (yr 

»,91ti,7S6  44 

"    «  1829 

i;^9(^  86 

207,060  35 

1,570,656  66 

ia;i8:i,i^00  77 

3;iia,Lm  87 

32,400,706  44 

23,225,074  49 

26,991,517  23 

362719,701  34 

10l',656,137  64 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34. 
35 
36 
37 
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UNITED  STATEg^  (STATISTICS) 


443 


FROM  MARCH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1829, 
Ckaimum  of  the  CmnmiUtt  on  Retrtnekmiod,  .^^9, 1890. 


Military  Semces, 
inehjaing  Forti- 
iieatioD>,  Ane- 
nab,  AnnoriWy 
Ordnance,  In- 
icmal  Improve- 


Military  Establiihh xht. 


Revohitioiiary 
FenffiODfl. 


Other 

Pansions. 


Depaitment. 


Total. 


Balances  ia  the 
Treasury  at 
the  End  of 
each  Year. 


163^804  03 
1,100,702  09 
!,l?W,^4r»  08 

%\mBm  13 

l^X);3t^^  84 

3,009,522  30 
2,4frf>^J  98 

2,5(J0,ft7B  77 

M79,14is  25 

875,42:*  93 

712,7^1  28 

l^i4;.i^>  38 

U2i?8,(^5  91 

2;90O,8rM  40 

3^5,772  17 

^)4^^  94 

2,ar^,828  19 

11,817,71)6  34 

I9,<r.2,(!l3  02 

2o;i;>o,^-06  m 

14,71»4;2**4  22 

in,0]2,01W5  80 

b,004,23*J  53 

5,1^,715  10 

n^!m^m  37 

4,4<il,291  78 
3,111^1  48 
3,096,924  43 
3,340,^J9  85 
3,659^14  W 
3^aUH  37 
3,038,1177  88 
4,145^4  56 
4,7^10,tS0ri  03 


$300,000 

1,847,900 
2,766,440 

1,642,590 

l,44a097 

1^T,600 

1,308,810 

1^5,194 

796,012 

723,134 

767,492 


§175,813  88 

109,243  15 

80,087  81 

8^399  24 

68,673  22 

100,843  71 

92,^^56  97 

104,845  33 

95,444  OQ 

64,130  73 

73,533  37 

85,440  39 

62,902  10 

80,092  80 

81,854  59 

8I375  53 

70,ii00  00 

82^6  04 

87,833  54 

^744  16 

75,043  88 

91,402  10 

86,9^9! 

90,164  m 

60,656  06 

188,804  15 

2?}7,374  43 

590,710  90 

5*38,039  00 

441^)36  31 

242,817  25 

305,608  46 

331,491  48 

231,736  18 

251,399  01 
180,130  34 
127,438  77 
185;M4  26 


$27,000  00 

13,648  85 

27,282  83 

13,042  46 

^475^68 

113,563  98 

62^396  38 

16,470  m 

20,302  19 

31  22 

9,000  00 

94,000  00 

60,000  00 

116,500  00 

196,500  00 

234,200  00 

305,425  00 

213,575  00 

337,50(3  U 

in,625  00 

151,875  00 

277,845  00 

167,a58  38 

16734  86 

530,750  OOi 

274,512  16 

319,463  71 

505,704  27 

463,191  m 

315,7.50  01 

477,005  44 

575,007  41 

380,781  82 

429,^187  90 

724,106  44 

743,447  m 

760,631  m 

705,084  34 

589,159  41 


17,207^39 

9,141,5ti9 

7,539,575 

0,302,124 

10,435^XJ9 

H;3(i7,776 

8i?^i,013 

a6ia517 

11,077,013 

11,099,7;^ 

12^273,376 

13,276,084 

11,258,98;} 

12X?24,i;>!6 

I3,7^!7,ri4 

15,D70J]!I3 

ll,:i^»^;2!i2 

]jm(1|j:(H4 

13,H67;>36 

13,31M,0H6 

i;uwLeu8 

22,271  M  21 

38,028;3;K) 
a>,.582,4!l3 
48,244,495 
40,877,646 
35,104.875 
24,004,199 
31,763,()'24 
19,0(K>,572 

15/114,171 
31,8!^H,.5:i8 
23,585,804 

24,io;.vw 

22,^^i,7tS 
25,459,479 
25,071,017 


02 
67 
55 
74 

65 
84 
78 
68 
50 
92 
94 

36 
41 
97 
99 
20 
30 
74 
91 
15 
36 
32 
35 


$973,905  75 

783,444  51 

753,661  69 

1,151,924  17 

516,442  61 

888,995  42 

1,021399  04 

617^1  43 

2,161,867  77 

2,623,311  99 

3,295^1  00 

5,020,697  64 

4,825,811  60 

4,037,005  26 


4,538,123  80 
9,643,850  07 
9,941,809  96 
3,848,056  78 
2,672,276  57 
3,502,305  80 
3,862,217  41 
5,196,542  00 
1,727,848  65 
13,106,592  88 
51 22,083,519  19 
^  14,969,465  48 
1,478,526  74 
2,079,992  38 
1,196,461  21 
1,681,592  24 
4,237,427  55 
9,463,922  81 
1,946,597  13 
5,201,650  43 
6,358,686  18 
6,668,286  IC 
5,972,435  81 
5,668,540  44 


175,489,957  8614474,974  336,119^72  4410,520,582  57(753,297424  34 
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444  UNITED  STATES  (CTATISTICS): 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  exclusive  ofbank  stock,  $2^300^686,  whieh 

year  1890  were  924,844,116 ;  balance  re-  may  be  paid  off  in  March,  183%  leaving 

mninifig  from  past  year,  $5,668,540 ;  ex-  the  ffovemment    without  debL     **  The 

penditures,  $2^585,281;  as  follows:  mond    influence,''   says    the   secretary, 

<<  which  such  an  example  would  neces- 

Rece^.  saril^  produce,  in  removing  apprehensioa 

Customs, 21^)22,991  and  mspiring  new  confidence  m  our  free 

Lands, 2,329,356  institutions,  cannot  be  questioned.  Seven- 
Dividends  on  bank  stock,  .  .  490,000  teen  years  ago,  the  country  emereed  from 
Incidental  receipts,  * 102,000  an  expensive  war,  encumbered  vrith  a 

]EVnMi/lj^tir#  ^®^^   ^^  ^^"^  ^*°  ^^^   hundred  and 

-c  .- 1.^  /5 xayefMBftiTM.  twenty-seven  millions,  and  in  a  compara- 

CivIIhst,  foreign  mtercourse,  tively  defenceless  state.    In  this  period  it 

wr      '  •  *i'  J.'  'Jiy  *.'  •    "^^y^^**^^  has  repealed  all  direct  and  internal  taxes 

Mditoiy, mcludmgfortificatoons,  ^^i^  ^^  imposed  during  the  war,  re- 

mtcmal  improvements,  fee,    ^J^^  lying  mainly  upon  revenue  derived  fix)m 

P^val  service, i?^'^  imposts  endues  of  the  pubUc  domain, 

^^"^ li^rfao^/w  From   these  sources,  besides  providii^ 

TOie  receipts  for  1832  are  estimated  at  ^f  ^®  general  expenditure,  the  frontier 

$30,100,000;   of  which  it  is  estimated  has  been  extensively  fortified,  the  naval 

that  $5^^,000  will  be  raised  by  the  «n^   maritime    resources    strengthened, 

customs^  and  $3,000,000  fix)m  die  sale  *»<*  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

of  public  lands.     The  expenditure  for  survivore  of  the  revolutionary  war  die- 

18^  for  all  objects  other  than  tiie  public  charged.  We  have,  moreover,  contributed 

debt,  is  estimated  at  $13,365,202 ;  which  » ^a^lg®  «*"«  to  tiie  general  improvement, 

will  leave  a  balance  of  $16,734,797  in  the  add«d  to  the  extent  of  the  Union,  by  the 

treasury.    The  following  statement  ex-  purchase  of  the  territory  of  Florida,*  and 

hibits  a  view  of  the  public  debt  of  the  niwMy  acquired  the  means  of  extinguish- 

U.  States  fix>m  the  period  of  the  adop-  uig  the  heavy  debt  incurred  in  sustaining 

tion   of  the  constitution  to  the  present  ^®  ^^  ^^"^^t  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  remained  of  the 

tima   The  debt  created  by  the  revolution-  debt  of  the  revolution."  In  order  to  adapt 

aiy  war  amounted  to  forty-two  millions  of  *^®  revenue  to  the  reduced  expenditure, 

ddlan,  and  the  debt  contracted  by  each  ^^  P«w  tariff  of  1832  provides  for  the 

individual  state  was  assumed  by  the  U.  •dmisrion  of  tea,  cofiee,  and  some  oth- 

Stateson  the  organization  of  the  new  gov-  ^^  articles,  free  of  duty.    (See  PMie 

emment    This  debt  was  to  be  redeemed  Stocks.)    In  1812,  a  general  land  oflice 

by  tiie  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  '^^^^  established,  in  which  all  natents  of 

and  die  interest  of  several  species  of  ^^^  ^  made  out  and  recorded.    This 

stock,  under  the  direction  of  the  com-  offi<5e  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  treas- 

mwioneraofthe  sinking  fund.  uiy  department     (See   Pvblie  Lands.) 

V                      A        •  rvk^u.  ^y  *^®  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint 

iSST"                ^^tSwA  "^  1^  *«  operations  of  tiiat  office  for 

fSi 'oo'nSifl?  1^^  were  as  follows:  Amount  of  coinage, 

}!S» I'SSfiSa  »3,923,473,  comprismg  $714,270  in  gold 

|S?S' S^WiOQ  <5oins,  $3,175,600   in  silver  coins,    and 

iSi? w'nvft  w  $33,603  in  copper  corns,  making  togetiier 

]^ STm^'X^  11,792,284  pieces:   of  tiie  gofl  coined, 

S""^      SS^'^  ^fi^     ^o^     ^^    ^°^    Virginia, 

iS? So^'iS  $294,000    fix)m     North    Carolina,    and 

]^ l^l^f^  $176,000  from  Georgia.    The  total  value 

JSy SiwoS  of  tiie  comage  fit)m  1792  to  1831   is 

tSS' i^^tii^  $40,000,000.— 3.  The  vrar  department  was 

J^' w'qftli^  created,  by  act  of  congress,  Aug.  7, 1789, 

;^» S'S^iS  *^^  *'  ^^^  embraced  not  only  militaiy 

^^^^^ «,«»,WD  ^  ^^  ^^jj  affairs.    The  secretary  at  war 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretaiy  superintends  evenr  branch  of  mintary  af> 

of  the  treasury  (Dec  17, 1831),  the  amount  fiura,  and  has  under  his  immediate  direc- 

of  thepublic  debt  on  the  first  of  Janua-  tion  a  requisition  bureau,  a  bounty  land 

nr,  18^  would  be  $24,^22;235,  of  which  office,  a  pension  bureau,  a  bureau  of 

$14£19,M8  would  be  paid  (exclusive  of  .  pj^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^       ^^  ^ 

mterest)  m  1832,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  piorida  (laW),  wnd  fifteen  for  that  of  LoumM 

the  year,  an  amount  of  $10,302,686,  or,  (1803). 
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Indian  affiira,  an  engineer  ofiSce,  an  ord- 
nance office,  an  office  for  the  commisBaiy 
general  of  subsistence,  a  paymaster-gen- 
'  end's  office,  and  a  surgeon-general's  office. 
This  department  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  fortifications,  of  makins 
topographical  surveys,  of  surveying  and 
leasing  the  national  lead  mines,  and  of 
the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  militBry  peace  establishment  of  the 
U.  States  was  nzed,  by  act  of  congress  of 
March  %  1821,  at  6000  men.  The  army, 
as  organized  according  to  this  law,  is 
under  the  command  of  one  majpr-gene- 
ral,  and  two  brigadier-generals.  K  consists 
of  four  regiments  of  artillery  (2240  m^l 
and  seven  regiments  of  infantry  (3829 
men).  This  might  be  increased  to  12,000 
men  without  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  expenses  in  the  war  department,  the 
number  of  privates  being  reduced  as  low  as 
possible,  wnile  the  officers  are  kept  up  on  a 
scale  adapted  for  thrice  the  effective  nu- 
merical force ;  by  which  arrangement  the 
general  expenses  are  diminished  in  time 
of  peace,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers are  in  readiness  on  the  breaking  out 
of  war.  This  circumstance,  and  that  of 
the  high  price  of  labor  in  ^e  U.  States, 
render  the  expenses  of  the  military  peace 
establishment  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  European  powers.  It 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war  (Dec,  1831),  that  the  U.  States  now 
have,  in  serviceable  condition,  465,000 
muskets.  The  annual  demand  to  supply  the 
necessarv  loss  in  the  army  and  the  militia, 
and  to  furnish  the  issues  to  the  respective 
states,  is  18,300:  the  number  manufac- 
tured in  the  public  armories  is  about 
25,000,  which,  with  11,000  made  at  ]p- 
vate  works, jpves  a  total  annual  production 
of  36,000.  In  1815,  there  were  but  20,000 
in  the  arsenals.  There  are  at  present  623 
cazmon  for  field  service,  and  at  the  arse- 
nals and  in  the  old  fordfications  1165,  of 
antiquated  patterns,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  400  pieces,  unserviceable. 
1214  cannon  of  the  unproved  pattern  have 
been  procured  for  new  fortifications,  in 
addition  to  which,  2587  are  required ;  and 
for  works  now  constructing,  4045  pieces 
will  be  necessary.  The  U.  States  have  no 
public  armories  for  the  &brication  of  can- 
non.   The  number  of  militia  is  1,262,315 ; 


but  the  organisation  is  very  defective. 
The  military  academy  at  West  Point,  sup- 
ported bv  the  federal  ^vemmeut,  con- 
sists of  the  corps  of  engmeers,  professors 
and  teachers,  and  250  cadets,  who  are 
trained  to  the  duties  of  privates,  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  of  officers. 
To  the  bureau  of  Indian  afiairs,  all  matters 
touching  the  Indian  relations  are  refer- 
red. This  bureau  is  subordinate  to  the  de- 
partment of  war.-— 4.  The  navy  department 
was  created  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
30, 1798.  The  secretary  issues  all  orders 
to  the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  and  superin- 
tends* the  concerns  of  the  navy  estaolish- 
metit  in  general.  The  board  of  navy 
commisaionerB,  consisting  of  three  officers 
of  the  navy,  in  rank  not  below  that  of  a 
post-captain,  was  established  in  1815. 
The  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and,  under  his  su- 
perintendence, discharaes  all  the  ministe- 
rial duties  of  that  ofnce  relative  to  the 
procurement  of  naval  stores  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  construction,  armament, 
eouipfo^nt  and  employment  of  vessels 
or  war,  as  well  as  other  mattera  con- 
nected with  the  naval  establishment  of 
the  U.  States.  There  are  navy-yards  at 
Portsmouth  (N.  HX  Charlestown  (Mass.), 
Long  Island  (N.  Y  A  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, GosjpKOit  (Vs.),  and  Pensacola. 
The  naval  force  consists  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  seventeen  frigates,  sixteen 
sloops  of  war,  and  seven  smaller  vessels. 
(See  AVnw.)  Two  dry  docks  have  been 
completed  at  Charlestown  and  Gosport, 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000  each,  and  tim- 
ber has  been  procured  for  five  ships  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  sloops  of 
war^ — 5.  The  nostmaster-general  has  the 
appointment  or  the  postmastere  through- 
out the  U.  States,  the  making  of  contracts 
for  carryinff  the  mails,  and  the  direction 
of  every  thing^relating  to  the  post-office 
department  The  revenue  arising  frx)m 
the  poet-office  has  been  principauUy  ex- 
pended upon  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  establishment,  by  which 
means  the  regular  conveyance  of  letters, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of 
the  Union,  even  to  the  remotest  territorial 
settlements. 


Post-offices  in  1790,       75 

Extent 

t  of  post-road  in  miles,      1,875 

1800,      903 

u 

«                 «*        20,817 

1810,    2300 

u 

"       36,406 

«            1820,    4500 

u 

«                 «        72,492 

"            1830,    8450 

u 

«      1151,76 
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In  Jiily,  1831,  the  number  of  offices  was 
8686.  The  amount  of  postage  accruing  in 
1829  was  $1,707,418 ;  in  1830,  $1,850,583 ; 
in  1831,  $1,997,811;  the  expenses  of 
the  department  during  the  latter  year, 
$l,d35s559,  of  which  635,028  was  in  com- 
pensation to  postmasters,  and  $l,352,$2d6 
ibr  transportation  of  the  mail  (See  Post  A 
5.E(iueaU(m.  The  general  educadon  or 
all  classes  has  no  where  been  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  in  the  U.  States,  wh^re  it  is 
well  understood  that  free  institutions  can 
be  rendered  secure  only  by  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  the  citizens.  A 
remaii»bie  proportion  of  the  first  colonists 
of  New  En^limd  were  educated  men. 
The  tone  which  they  imparted  has  never 
been  lost ;  and  the  principle  which  they 
establi^ed,  that  the  education  of  the 
community  should  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  expense,  has  never  been  aban- 
doned in  the  states  they  planted,  but  has 
been  successively  adopted  by  other  states, 
until,  at  last,  though  its  practical  operation 
has  been  extended  only  to  eight  or  nine, 
its  soundness  and  importance  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  From  tliis  principle  has 
grown  up  whatever  is  peculiar  in  Ameri- 
can education :  and  in  order  to  understand 
how  this  is  carried  on,  and  how  it  diifers 
from  education  in  other  countries,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  its  operations  through 
the  three  stages  of  instruction  provided 
for  or  protected  by  law  in  the  different 
states — common  schools,  or  free  schools, 
supported  at  the  public  expense;  incor- 
porated academies ;  and  incorporated  col- 
leges. 1 .  Common  Schools,  or  tVee  Schools. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  formed  in 
these  schools,  because  the  great  majoiity 
cannot,  firom  their  circumstances,  afibrd 
to  seek  higher  or  better  education  than 
can  be  obtained  in  them.  These  schools, 
therefore,  demand  the  first  attention  in  a 
fi'ee  state,  and,  happily  for  New  England, 
received  this  attention  so  early,  that  they 
have  always  constituted  the  foundation 
of  what  is  most  peculiar  and  valuable  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  (See 
Schools.)  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system  is,  that  the  whole  population  is 
made  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
the  business  of  education,  and  to  carry  it 
on  in  the  way  best  suited  to  supply  the 
general  wants.  The  people,  m  their 
town -meetings,  vote  the  money,  by  their 
committees  spend  the  money,  and  by 
their  children  get  the  benefits  of  the  .out- 
lay :  tlie  whole  management  of  the  schools 
is  direcdy  in  their  hands.  Another  great 
odvantage  is,  that  the  schools  are  support- 


ed by  a  tax  upon  property,  althou^  this 
remark  does  not  apply  strictly  to  all  the 
states,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  puMie 
fund  for  bearing  a  certain  prop<»tion  of 
the  expense.  But  eveiy  where  m  New 
England,  exc^  in  Connecdcut,  they  are 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  alL 
It  is  therefore  an  arrangement  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  In  most  towns,  one  fiflh  of 
the  inhabitants  pay  at  least  one  half  of 
the  tax,  and,  instead  of  sending  one  half 
of  the  scholars,  do  not  send  one  sixthu 
Of  couase  the  school  tax  is  substantially 
a  tax  on  the  rich  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  thus  equally  bene- 
ficial in  its  operation  upon  both  parties. 
The  poor  have  the  promise  of  the  law 
and  ue  constitution  that  their  children 
shall  be  educated,  and  thus  preserved 
from  the  greatest  temptation  to  crime : 
the  rich  are  assured  that  they  shall  five  in 
a  community  where  universEd  education 
shall  keep  the  foundations  of  society  safe, 
and  aflford  them  a  greater  personal  secu- 
rity than  the  law  can  offo*.  In  this  way 
the  system  of  fiee  schools,  as  practically 
carried  into  operation  in  New  England, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral  police, 
to  preserve  a  decent,  orderly  and  respect- 
able populafion ;  to  teach  men,  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  their  duties  and  their 
rights ;  and,  by  giving  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  a  sense  of  character  and 
a  general  intelligence,  make  them  un- 
derstand the  value  of  justice,  order  and 
moral  worth,  and  more  anxious  to  main- 
tain them  than  the  law  itself  can  be. 
The  means  of  improvement  being  thus 
given  to  all,  we  find  daily  examples,  in 
3ie  U.  States,  of  men  raised  to  the  most 
commanding  influence  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  obscurest  villages,  who,  but 
for  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  fi:ee 
schools,  at  their  own  doors,  to  make  the 
first  step  in  their  career,  would  never 
have  risen  from  the  humble  station  in 
which  they  were  bom.  The  following  re- 
marks are  from  an  article  in  a  numbor  of 
the  Quarterly  Jounial  (published  in  Lon- 
don), written  by  professor  Ticknor  of 
Boston,  from  whom  we  have  received  the 
materials  for  these  remarks  on  education 
in  this  country : — ^  This  system  of  univer- 
sal education  has  now,  therefore,  become, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  basis  of  the 
popular  character  which  marks  the  two 
millions  of  people  in  Ne  w  li^ngland.  The 
laws,  indeed,  differ  in  the  six  states,  and 
have  been  altered  in  each,  from  time  to 
time,  once  their  first  enactment ;  but  all 
the  states  have  laws  on  the  subject :  the 
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leading  principles  are  the  aame  in  all  of 
tbem ;  and  the  modes  of  n^ly  ing  them,  and 
the  results  obtained^  are  not  materially 
different  Indeed,  in  almost  eveiypart 
of  these  six  states,  whatever  may  be  the 
injunctions  of  the  law,  the  popular  de- 
mand for  education  is  so  much  greater, 
that  the  legal  requisitions  are  generally 
or  constantly  exceeded.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  could  be  fulfiUed 
by  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  but  where  from  sixty  to 
seventy  thousand  are  every  year  applied 
to  the  purpose.  And  yet  multituaes  of 
the  poor  and  small  towns  in  the  interior 
show  no  less  2seal  on  the  subject,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  make  no  less 
exertion.  The  mode  in  which  this  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  is  carried  into 
effect  is  perfectiv  simple,  and  is  one  prin- 
eipal  cause  of  its  practical  efficiency. 
The  New  England  states  are  all  divided 
into  teiritoriar  communities  called  iownsj 
which  have  corporate  jMivileges  and  du- 
ties, and  whose  afSiirs  are  managed  by  a 
sort  of  committee  annually  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants,  cdled  sdedmen.  These 
towns  are  of  unequal  size ;  but  in  the  ag- 
ricultural portions  of  the  country,  whidi 
contain  four  fifths  oi  the  people,  they  are 
generally  five  or  six  square  miles ;  and 
upon  them,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
rests  the  dutv  of  making  provision  for  the 
support  of  fiee  schools.  This  duty  is 
fuwUed  by  them,  in  the  first  place,  by 
voting,  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  taxable 
male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years 
old,  a  tax  on  property  of  all  kinds  to  sup- 
port schools  KT  tne  current  year,  always  . 
as  large  as  the  law  requires,  and  often 
larger;  or,  if  this  is  neglected  by  any 
town,  it  is  so  surely  compmined  of  to  the 
grand  iuiy  by  dioee  dissatisfied  inhabit- 
ants, who  want  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  instances  of  such  neglect  are 
Jihnost  imknown.  The  next  thing  is  to 
spend  wisely  and  effectually  the  money 
tnus  raised.  In  all  but  the  smallest  towns, 
one  sehool,  at  least,  is  kept  throush  the 
whole  year,  in  which  Latin,  Greek,  the 
lower  branches  of  mathematics,  and 
whatever  sees  to  constitute  a  common 
English  education  in  reading,  writing, 
geography,  history,  &C.,  are  taught  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
selectmen,  or  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pomted  for  the  purpose.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  canyinff  education  near 
enough  to  the  doors  of  tiie  people,  in  agri- 
cultuiral  districts,  to  enabte  them  fully  to 


avail  themselves  of  it,  especially  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  vounger  children.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  all  the  towns  are 
divided  into  districts,  varying  in  number, 
in  each  town,  Grom  four  to  twelve,  or  even 
more,  according  to  itsnecesffltiesand  con- 
venience. Each  district  has  its  district 
school  committee,  and  receives  a  part  of 
the  tax  imposed  for  education;  some- 
times in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  district,  but  oftener  to  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated.  The  committee 
of  the  district  determine  where  the 
school  shall  be  kept,  select  its  teacher, 
choose  the  books  tnat  shall  be  used,  or 
delegate  that  power  to  the^instructer,  and, 
in  short,  are  responsible,  in  all  particulars, 
for  the  fiiithful  fulfilment  or  the  trust 
committed  to  them ;  the  general  i^stem 
being  that  a  school  is  kept  in  each  dis- 
trict during  the  long  winter  months,  when 
the  childr^  of  the  farmers  are  unoccu- 
pied, by  a  male  teacher  capable  of  in- 
structing in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  fframmar,  geography  and  histoir ; 
whue  in  me  same  school-house,  during  the 
summer  months,  schools  are  kept  by 
women,  to  instruct  the  smaller  children  in 
knowledge  even  more  elementary.  In 
this  way,  for  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  two  millions  of  soub, 
not  less  than  m>m  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
free  schools  are  open  every  year,  or,  on 
an  average,  one  school  to  every  two  hun- 
dred souls — a  proportion  undoubtedly 
quite  sufficient,  and  larger  than  would  be 
necessary,  if  the  popul&on  were  not  in 
many  parts   veiy  much   diqiersed."* — 

*  Ob  this  point  no  one  has  spoken  with  more 
power  than  Mr.  Webster,  who,  alluding,  in  public 
debate,  to  the  free  schools,  where  he  himself  re- 
ceived his  earliest  training,  said,-—"  In  this  par- 
ticular, New  England  way  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
think,  a  merit  ofa  peculiar  character.  She  early 
adopted,  and  has  constantly  maintained  the  prin-> 
eiple,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere 
left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law. 
For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold 
every  man  sumect  to  taxation  in  proporUon  to  his 
property ;  ana  we  look  not  to  the  question  wheth- 
er he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays. 
We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  po- 
lice, b^  which  property,  and^ife,  and  the  peace 
of  society,  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in 
some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code, 
bv  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  princi- 
ple of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  earlv  ajge. 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  . 
and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  ca- 
pacity, and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere, to  keep  good  senthncnts  uppermost, 
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2.  The  common  or  free  schools  nve  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  an  English 
education  (reading,  vmting,  arithmetic, 
ffeogniphv),  and  in  the  larger  towns  teach 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  public  legislation 
goes  no  further  in  its  requisition,  but  has 
generally  stood  ready  to  assist  the  people, 
whenerer  they  have  shown  themselves 
diBi>08ed  to  go  beyond  this  point  This 
is  visible  in  me  number  of  academies,  in- 
corporated by  law  for  the  purposes  of 
givmff  higher  instruction  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  common  schools.  Indi- 
viduals desirous  of  securing  better  teach- 
ing for  their  children  than  the  law  pro- 
vides, associate  tosether  and  raise  funds, 
obtain  an  act  of  mcorporation  from  the 
legislature  for  the  management  of  their 
funds,  and  sometimes  receive  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  authorities.  These 
instimtions  are  often  also  founded  by 
charitable  donations  of  individuals,  and 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  the  pupils,  which  are  generally  very 
low.  They^ve  instruction  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  oflen  in  French,  with  the 
lower  branches  of  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Children  from  the 
neighboring  towns  are  sent  to  them,  and 
are  prepared  for  the  colleges,  or  for  active 
life  as  traders,  mechanics,  fiirmers,  &c. 
There  are  about  500  such  institutions  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance, by  bringing  the  means  of  a  use- 
ful practical  education  within  the  reach 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community. 

3.  The  last  step  in  education,  of  which 
the  government  and  the  people  take  anv 
direct  cognizance,  is  in  the  colleges,  which 
are  incorporated  institutions,  possessinff 
more  or  less  fimds,  a  regular  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  ]>ower  of  conferring  de- 

and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opin- 
ion, as  well  Bs  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the 
denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law, 
and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlight- 
ened and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We 
.hope  to  continue  ana  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  Enrland. 
there  mav  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarrea 
doors.  And,  knowings  that  our  government  rests 
directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve 
it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direc- 
tion to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen: 
but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  or 
the  duration  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that,  by  the  difiusion  of  general  knowlodse  and 
good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric 
may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow^  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  un- 
dermininf  of  hccntiousness.''  {Journal  of  De- 
bates in  the  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
o/MatsachauettSf  18S1,  page  245.) 


grees.  (See  CoOeges.)  The  oldest  and 
amplest  of  the  cofieges  is  Harvard  col- 
lege, in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1638.  (See 
Cambridge*)  The  example  of  Massachu- 
setts was  early  foUowed  by  the  other 
colonies ;  and  in  1776  there  were  eight  of 
these  instimtions  in  the  U.  States.  The 
number  at  present  is  sixty,  differing,  how- 
ever, extremely  in  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  studies,  the  number  of  teachersy 
and  other  advautaffes  which  they  afibrd 
to  the  students.  The  course  of  studies  in 
all  of  them  lasts  foiur  years,  and  embraces 
Greek,  Latin,  nat&ral  phik>sophy,  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  moral  philoeophyy 
chemistry,  &c. ;  but  all  these  studies  are 
pursued  very  superficially,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred fipom  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  qualifications  of  the  pupils  when 
they  enter  the  institution,  and  of  all  being 
required  to  pass  through  the  same  course 
without  regard  to  the  veiy  unequal  at- 
tainments, and  the  different  taleiitB  and 
objects  of  each.  The  colleges  have  done 
much  good  in  preparinjg  many,  in  some 
degree,  for  their  professional  studies;  but 
they  do  not  give  that  thorough  education 
winch  is  now  more  and  more  felt  to  be 
wanted  in  tiie  countiy.  The  period  of 
education  is  itself  too  limited;  most 
young  men,  in  the  U.  States,  completing 
their  preparatory  studies  at  about  tne  a^ 
of  eighteen.  These  remarics,  though  still 
apphcable,  in  all  their  force,  to  nearly  all 
the  institutions  of  the  countiy,  are  less 
strictly  true  at  present  of  two  or  thzee  of 
the  oldest,  in  which  attempts  have  berai 
made  to  introduce  a  better  method  of 
study.  On  leaving  the  colleges,  the  young 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  man- 
ner described,  have  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  entered  upon  the  study  of  <xie 
of  the  three  professions ;  but  at  present 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  manufecturine  and  engineering 
are  more  numerous  tnan  finmerlv.  Be- 
yond the  colle^  litde  has  been  done  by 
Eublic  lejpslation  for  education.  The 
iw,  medical  and  theological  seminarieB 
have  been  generally  estabushed  and  main- 
tained by  the  exertions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, altbou^  this  remaric  is  not  with- 
out exceptions.  There  are  at  present 
twenty-six  theological  seminaries  in  the 
country ;  but  a  small  portion  of  the  derfj 
have,  as  yet,  been  educated  in  these  in- 
stitutions, most  of  which  are,  indeed,  yet 
in  their  infency.  The  great  body  of  the 
clergy  pursue  their  studies  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  individual  clergyman,  or 
do  not  study  at  all.  The  standmxl  of  the- 
ological instruction  in  the  U.  States  must 
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therefore  be  oonsidored  as  \re17  low.  The 
number  of  medical  schools  is  eighteen,  m 
some  of  which  the  standard  of  educatioa 
is  high,  and  the  advantages  for  scieiitific 
instruction  great  The  number  of  law 
schools  is  nine,  most  of  which  are  of  re- 
cent oriffin ;  the  lawyers  hitherto  having 
been  etuicated  chiefly  in  the  offices  of 
the  older  and  more  eminent  counseliorB, 
little  more  having  been  re^piired,  fi>r  ob- 
taining permission  to  practise,  than  read- 
itkg  more  or  less,  according  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  smdent,  for  a  certain  course 
of  time.  Besides  these  more  public  and 
general  means  of  instruction,  the  private 
schools  (i.  e.  such  as  are  kept  and  man- 
aged b^  individuals  at  their  own  risk  and 
discretion)  are  numerous ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  aiSbrd  greater  advantages  than 
the  public  schools :  several  of  these  have 
been  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and  sev- 
eral mechuiical  and  agricultural  institutes 
have  recently  been  established.  Inftnt 
schools  and  Sunday  schools  also  exist  in 
great  numbers.  Subsidiary  to  direct 
teaching,  the  state  of  the  public  libraries 
should  be  considered  5  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency  in  the 
country.  The  only  respectable  libraries 
are  those  of  Cambrid^  (36,000  volumes), 
Boston  Atheneum  (SiS,000  volumes),  of 
Philadelphia  (24,000  volumes),  of  con- 
gress (16,000  volumes),  and  of  Charles- 
ton (13,000  volumes) ;  and  these  must,  of 
course,  be  very  imperfect  (See  libraries.) 
Until  the  tibrajries  of  the  countiy  are  put 
upon  a  better  footing,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
jiected  either  that  the  scholars  and  scien- 
.tific  inquirers  in  this  country  can  take 
their  place  at  the  side  of  those  of  Europe, 
or  that  instructers  can  be  formed  who  will 
give  the  coming  generations  such  advan- 
tages as  their  situation  and  wants  will 
require.  There  are  other  institutions, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  promot- 
ing general  instruction,  and  which  are 
HtUe  Known  in  the  U.  States.  There  are 
botanical  gardens  at  Cambridge,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  there  are  few 
cojlections  of  instruments  for  teaching 
natural  philosophy  and  mechanics ;  there 
are  some  good  collections  of  minerals, 
especially  those  at  Cambridge,  New  Ha- 
ven and  Brunswick ;  but  there  is  neither 
an  observatory  nor  a  good  cabinet  of  natural 
history  in  the  country.  These  are  defects 
which  also  call  for  remedies.  On  the 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  popular 
education  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  means 
38  • 


of  education,  as  we  ascend  to  the  higher 
departments  of  literature  and  science, 
STOW  more  and  mare  imperfect,  and  at 
ust  almost  entirely  &il. 

6.  The  population  of  no  ooimtiy  in  the 
world  ever  enjoyed  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  in  such  abundance  as  that 
of  the  U.  States.  The  high  rate  of 
wages,  the  great  demand  fer  labor  of  all 
kinds,  the  plenty  of  provisions,  the  cheap- 
ness of  land,  and  the  lighmess  o^  taxes, 
connected  with  the  absence  of  all  re- 
strictions upon  industry,  and  the  character 
of  the  instimtions,  would  naturally  pro- 
duce such  a  result  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  a  laborer  can  earn  as  much 
m  one  dav  as  will  furnish  bread  and  meat 
to  himself  wife  and  four  children  for 
three  days  nearly.  It  is  observed  by 
travellers — and  me  observation  agrees 
with  fects  known  regarding  the  lower 
animals— that  this  abundance  of  substan- 
tial and  nourishing  diet  has  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  the  human  fraihe.  In  the 
western  country,  in  particular,  where  die 
climate  is  good,  and  rural  occupations 
prevml,  the  great  size  and  athletic  frames 
of  the  men  have  struck  foreigners  with 
surprise.  Where  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  so  easily  procured,  no  person 
able  to  work  need  be  in  want  ;  but  there 
must  be  some  in  all  countries,  who,  from 
ase,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves :  the  number 
of  these,  however,  is  small,  and  comfort- 
able provision  is  made  for  their  support 
by  state  legislation.  The  actual  expense 
is  light ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data 
for  ctetermining  its  amount  in  the  differ- 
ent states.  A  beggar  is  rarely  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  To  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  industnr 
enjoys  in  the  U.  States,  we  must  take  into 
account  that,  while  labor  yields  larger  re- 
turns than  in  anv  other  country,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  is 
taken  away  m  the  shap^  of  taxes.  The 
revenue  of  the  general  government  is 
raised  from  the  customs  and  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands— no  dhect  taxes  being  paid 
except  state  taxes,  which  are  very  hght 
I.t  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
distribution  of  taxes  is  regulated  on  juster 
principles  in  the  U.  States  than  in  other 
countries ;  so  that  the  burden  falls  more 
directly  upon  property  and  consumption. 
The  following  statements  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate these  general  remarks: — It  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Holmes  (Speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  States,  1832),  that,  if  the 
industry  of  this  country  were  divided  in- 
to twelve  equal  parts,  we  might  assign  to 
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commerce  two,  to  navigation  (me,  manu- 
factures two,  and  agriculture  seven.    The 
price  of  agricultural  labor  must,  therefore, 
regulate  that  of  the  rest ;  though,  of  course, 
the  price  of  other  labor  will  be  lower  or 
higher  according  to  the  demand,   skiD, 
certainty  of  success,  constancy  of  employ- 
ment, &C. ;  yet  it  will  rise  or  fall  relatively 
with  that  of  agriculture.  The  average  price 
of  agricultural  labor,  in  1830,  was  $8^5 
per  month  throughout  the  U.  States,  in 
addition  to  the  board  of  the  laborer ;  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  va- 
rying from  $8,00  to  $10,00  per  month ;  and 
in  the  Southern  and  Western,  senerally, 
from  $6,00  to  $10,00 ;  while  in  Georvia  it 
was  $12,00,  and  in  Missouri  $15,00.  Some 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  esti- 
mate, with  more  accuracy  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  total  amount  paid 
by  each  individual  for  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, including  the  federal  and  state 
budgets,  the  amount  paid  for  public  schools, 
the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  all  incidental  ex- 
))en8es.    Some  statements  in  the  Revue 
BrUannique  for  June,  1831,  have  elicited 
estimates  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Coop- 
er and  from  general  Bernard.  The  writer 
in  the  Revue  Britanmque  had  calculated 
the  sum  of  the  public  charges  paid  by 
each  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States  at  thirty- 
five  francs,  and  that  of  each  person  in 
France  at  thirty-one  francs.    Mr.  Cooper 
makes  this  amount  fourteen  francs  nve 
centimes  (or  $2fiii) ;  and  general  Ber- 
nard, who,  however,  leaves  out  the  eccle- 
siastical expenditure,  eleven  francs  forty- 
seven  centimes  ($2,16i|),  or,  exclusive  of 
that  paid  for  the  public  debt,  six  francs 
eight  centimes  ($1,27).    According  to  the 
estimate  pf  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
whole  debt  will  be  paid  off  in  March,  1833. 
The  estimated  expenditures  of  1832,  for 
other  purposes  than  the  public  debt,  were 
$13,365,200,  of  which  $3,000,000  would 
be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  puUic  lands ; 
leaving  $10,365^  to  be  paid  by  the 
people  in  the  form  of  duties,  or,  esti- 
mating the  population  (according  to  the 
i-ate  of  increase),  at  the  close  of  1832,  at 
13,250,000,  at  80  cents  per  head  for  the 
federal  budget    An  estimate  by  Francis 
Lieber,  in  the   Courrier  dea  MaU  Unisj 
makes  the  local  charge  on  each  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  taxes  are  higher 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  follows: 
Town  taxes,  for  schools,  roads,  See.  $ZfiO 
County  taxes,  for  gaols,  courts,  coun- 
ty roads,  ftc,  . ... 50 

State  taxes,  for  militia,  state  govern- 
ments, &c., 50 

Paid  for  cler^,    ••        50 

Total, 53,50 


An  estimate  in  the  same  journal  calen- 
lates  the  local  charges  upon  a  citizen  of 
New  Yoik  at  $1,75.    If  these  estimatea 
are  correct,  the  total  charge  for  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  would   be,   after  the 
year  1832,  $4,30,  and  for  a  citizen  of 
rfew  York,  $2,55.  Whatever  the  amount 
may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  public 
chaiiges  are  in  no  part  of  the  U.  States 
felt  as*  a  burden.    <<  Instead  of  sanguina- 
17  executions  and  injustice,  we  mid  in 
America  a  penal  code,  singularly  mild, 
and  cautious  to  an  extreme  in    taking 
away  hiunan  existence,  a  system  of  pun- 
ishment formed  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  not  in  a  vindictive 
spirit,  and  adapted  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  criminal  rather  than  for  his  destruc- 
tion.   Instead  of  spoliation  or  pillage,  we 
see  no  coimtry  in  which  the  possession 
and  disposal  of  property  are  better  pro- 
tected, or  its  acquisition  by  judicious  in- 
dustry better  secured.    And,  above  all, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  religion  and 
its  ministers  are  more  generaUv  respected 
and  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  without  cempulsoiy  pro- 
vision, and  where  the  lives  aiid  examine 
of  the  clergy  more  neariy  approach  to 
those  of  their  ffreat  primitive  models." — 
Ouseley's  Staiistics  of  the  UniUd  ^States. 
(See  our  articles  CHme,  Criminal  Law, 
Prison  Discipline,  Jhnperanet  Societies.) 
We  close  this  part  of  the  article  with 
the   following  remarks  from   Warden's 
Introduction:— ''There    is    no    national 
chiurch  in  the  U.  States,  but  the  support 
of  religion  is  left  to  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions-of  individtuds.    This  is  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  Eivopean 
states ;  and  yet  religion  is  by  no  means 
neglected  among  us.    It  is  true,  the  rural 
population  is,  in  ^neral,  ill  supplied  with 
places  of  worship;  but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  this  population  is  thinly 
scattered  over  a  new  countiy,  and  that 
Europe  owes  her  amply-endowed  church- 
es not  to  the  reliffious  zeal  of  an  enli^t- 
ened  age,  but  to  the  superstition  and  big- 
otry of  an  age  of  ignorance.    It  will  be 
found,  however,  that 'in  the  ^reat  cities  of 
Europe,  where  the  population  has  out- 
grown the   original  church  ftmds,   the 
places  of  worship  do  not  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  those 
of  the  U.  States.*    It  is  only  between  the 

*  The  number  of  clersyinen  at  present  is  esti- 
mated at  about  13,000.  JMauy  of  these,  however, 
among  the  Methodists,  are  continually  travellinff 
about,  and  preaching  in  different  places ;  and 
there  are,  besides,  many  persons  who  officiate  as 
clerg^pien,  although  engaged  in  some^ther  oe- 
cupation.    In  189C^  Boston,  with  a  population  of 
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lailge  towns  of  America  and  Europe  that 
a  comparison  can  be  fiurly  inadtuted.  And 
if  the  BUj^y  of  churches  is  considered 
as  a  criterion  of  religious  zeal,  we  should 
take  into  account,  mat  new  churches  in 
Europe  are  built  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments) whereas  in  America  they  are 
built  by  voluntary  contributions.  Even 
in  country  districts  ill  provided  with 
churches,  no  impartial  observer  will  say 
that  the  moral  duties  are  less  attended  to 
than  in  Europe.  The  truth  is,  church 
estaUishments  were  founded  in  a  daric 
and  barbarous  age,  when  the  interests  of 
roIi§[ion  were  little  understood ;  and  they 
have  since  been  supported  as  instruments 
of  state  policy.  It  nas,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
posing appearance,  to  set  apart  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  me  earth  to 
furnish  all  classes  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. Something  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  necessary  in  the  rude  times  whep 
Christianity  was  first  established  in  West- 
em  Europe.  But  religion  is  one  of  the 
natural  wants  of  the  human  mind,  and,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  requires  no  aid  from 
the  civil  magistrate.  His  presumptuous 
attempts  to  promote  its  interests  have 
been  the  means  of  corrupting  and  de- 
basing it :  they  have  lessened  its  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men,  un- 
dermined its  authority,  and  filled  the 
world  with  contention  and  bloodshed  in 
its  name.  Church  establishments,  con- 
nected, as  they  commonly  are,  with  ex- 
clusive creeds,  have  been  the  most  efiec- 
tual  engines  ever  contrived  to  fetter  the 
human  mind.  Theyshut  up  religion  from 
the  influence  of  new  lights  and  increasing 
knowledge,  give  an  unnatiuid  stabitity  to ' 
error,  impose  the  dogmas  and  the  preju- 
dices of  rude  and  ignorant  times  upon  ages 
of  knowled^  and  refinement,  and  check 
die  genuine  mfluenoe  of  religion  by  associ- 
ating it  with  absurd  practices  and  impious 
impostures.  By  connecting  the  chureh 
with  the  state,  they  degrade  relieion  into 
an  instrument  of  civil  tyranny ;  by  pam- 
pering the  pride  of  a  particular  sect,  and 
putting  the  sword  into  its  hands,  they 
render  it  indolent,  intolerant,  cruel,  and 
spread  jcsalousy  and  irritation  through  all 
tne  others.  By  violating  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  their  endeavors  to  en- 
force umfbrmity  of  belief  they  multiply 
hypocrites.  To  what  can  we  attribute 
the  monstrous  tyranny  of  modem  Rome, 

61y392,  had  forty-three  churches;  New  York, 
with  203,000  inhabitants,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred ;  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  167,811, 
had  one  hundred  churches ;  and  Cincinnati,  with 
24^1  inhabitants,  twenty-three. 


from  which  it  cost  so  much  to  emancipate 
the  human  mind  ?  Not  to  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  its  tenets,  but  to  the  coiruptmg 
influence  of  power  associated  with  reli- 
^ous  fimctions.  The  chureh  of  Rome 
was  an  established  church  of  the  most 
complete  kind,  and  had,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, all  the  vices  that  naturally  belong  to 
such  a  bod^.  But  experience  will  not 
warrant  us  m  saying,  tlmt  any  other  great 
sect,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
woiila  have  acted  vrith  more  moderation. 
It  is  true  that  the  toleration  which  the 
progress  of  philosophy  has  vnrung  fixim 
the  priesthocxl,  has  stripped  many  of  the 
national  chinrches  of  then-  most  ofiensive 
features ;  but  much  of  the  ancient  spirit 
yet  remains.  It  is  still  the  case  that  men 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
form  of^ religion  thev  do  not  approve  of; 
that  a  difierence  of  belief  excludes  indi- 
viduals from  many  civil  offices  and  civil 
privileges ;  that  die  established  clergy  are 
every  where  ready  to  justify  the  worst 
actions  of  men  in  power ;  and  if  they  can- 
not impose  silence  upon  the  dissenters^ 
they  are  often  ready  enough  to  harass  and 
mortify  them  by  such  means  as  they  still  , 
possess.  In  nothing  have  the  U.  States 
more  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
than  in  their  total  exemption  from  the 
numerous  dissensions,  jealousies  and  op* 
pressions  that  spring  firom  an  exclusive 
religious  system.  On  this,  as  on  other 
points,  their  experience  affords  a  useful 
lesBon  to  the  world,  and  confirms  the  rea- 
soninss  of  doctor  Smith,  who  pointed 
out  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  estab- 
lishments more  than  forty  years  ago.  In 
settling  the  form  of  her  political  and  civil 
institutions.  North  America  had  great  ad- 
vantases.  She  had  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Europe  to  guide  her,  with- 
out being  fettered  by  the  prejudices  and 
sinister  mterests  that  check  improve- 
ments in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  all 
old  communities,  men  are  governed  by 
ancient  forms  and  usages  as  much  as  b^ 
just  views  of  their  interests,  or  the  exi- 
gences of  their  situation.  But  when  they 
are  removed  to  a  new  scene,  old  habits 
and  prejudices  are  cast  oE,  and  their 
opinions  and  conduct  are  moulded  by 
their  circumstances.  Attempts  were  made 
in  several  of  the  colonies  to  establish 
feudal  practices  and  high  church  privi- 
leges ;  but  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
hwits  and  ntuation  of  the  colonists,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  constimtion  and 
history  of^the  parent  state  taught  them 
the  principles  of  freedom ;  her  laws  a^ 
forded  them  models  of  what  is  wise  and 
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humaae  in  legidiftMB;  while  her  ennn 
Mid  sufferingB,  and  sdH  mofe  those  of 
othernodona,  were  beacons  to  warn  them 
against  the  evUs  of  corruption,  injustice 
and  tyranny.  Guided  by  these  lights  and 
by  their  own  e^ierienee,  the  colonistB 
ffiadually  framed  their  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  equal  lights.  The  establishment 
of  their  independence  delivered  them  en- 
tufeiy  from  foreign  influence,  and  left 
them  at  liberty  to  consult  their  own  wish- 
es and  interests  in  the  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment. The  constitution  that  resulted 
may  be  said  to  be  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
whole  nation ;  and,  if  it  is  not  perfect,  it 
at  least  answers  ail  the  ends  tor  which 
government  is  framed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  any  other  which  the  hi^ry 
of  mimkind  presents.  This  government 
rests  on  what  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  freedon^-Hi  full,  fiir  and  equal 
representation.  All  interests  are  secured, 
because  all  are  represented.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  is  nearly  universal,  and 
there  is  no  excluded  class,  whose  irritated 
feelings,  threaten  destruction  to  a  system 
that  subjects  thein  to  degradation.*  The 
ffovemment  is  strong  without  a  military 
n>rce,  because  the  majority,  who  govern, 
are  interested  in  its  preservation.  There 
can  be  no  collision  between  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  because  the  former  have 
an  organ  that  fiuthfiilly  expresses  their, 
will,  and  to  this  vnll  the  government,  from 
its  nature,  must  yield  obedience.  The 
lower  house  of  congress,  elected  every 
two  years,  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Burke,  'to  be  the  express  image  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.'  The  senate,  elect- 
ed every  six  years^  must  be  less  affected 
by  the  fluctuating  humors  of  the  people, 
and  may  be  considered  as  representmg 

*  It  will  be  seen,  by  referriiig  to  the  consUtu- 
iiona  of  the  different  states,  that,  in  some  of  the 
older  states,  infidels  are  excluded  from  certain 
offices ;  in  others,  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  also  restrictions,  in  some  of  the  older 
states,  on  the  elective  franchise,  in  one  or  two  of 
which  it  is  limited  to  persons  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  in  several  is  confined  to 
citizens  paying  taxes.  Bui  in  all  the  other  states, 
the  elective  franchise  belonrs  to  the  whole  body 
of  free  citizens  without  dislmction ;  and  the  effect 
of  these  restrictions  is  but  inconsiderable,  llie 
exercise  of  this  franchise  is  not  only  almost  uni- 
versal, buL  from  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  of- 
fice, very  frequent.  The  whole  number  of  electors 
in  France ,  by  the  new  elec  toral  law  of  1 831 ,  amounts 
only  to  about  250,000  persons,  out  of  a  population 
of  92,000,000.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  population  of  24^71,398,  only  400,000  enjoyed 
the  elective  franchise,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  reform  bill,  which  nas  increased  the  number 
by  about  500,000.  In  the  U.  States,  the  number  is 
about  2,000,000,  outof  a  population  of  13,000,000. 


more  correcdy  tfaeir  deliberate  judgmsnt 
and  pennanent  interests.  The  control 
which  the  senate  exercises  over  the  acts 
of  the  house  of  lepresentadves,  is  not  that 
of  an  independent  bodv  over  the  VFillpf  the 
nation ;  but  it  may  rather  be  compared  to 
the  control  which  the  reason  and  experi- 
ence of  the  nation  exercise  over  the  sud- 
denimpulses  of  its  feelingsand  sentiments. 
It  is  only  in  the  U.  States  that  a  genuine 
representation  exists.  What  we  see  in 
the  most  enlightened  states  of  Europe  is 
but  a  feeble  approximation.  The  lenda- 
tive  bodies  there,  though  respeetalMje  in 
point  of  talent,  are,  properly  speakiog,  but 
a  kind  of  drags  or  enctunbrances^  hung  on 
the  machine  of  monarchy  to  equalize  its 
motions.  They  rest  on  the  basis  of  &e 
privileged  classes,  whose  interests  they, 
of  coiuw,  sb^ngthen,  but  their  connexion 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation  is  very  small ; 
and  they  are  much  more  efficient  in  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  in  supporting  and  enforc- 
ing the  designs  of  the  executive,  than  in 
checkioff  its  misconduct,  or  protecting 
public  freedom.  When  a  people  in  any 
countiy  give  themselves  a  representative 
system,  they  vnll  take  the  U.  States  for 
their  model ;  but  when  a  new  constitution 
emanates  from  the  prince,  the  representa- 
tion will  be  framed  on  as  narrow  a  basis 
as  possible:  it  will  be  virMuJly  an  aristoc- 
racy. Almost  every  other  advantai|[e  is 
comprised  in  a  govemniBnt  being  free; 
and  the  freedom  of  tiiat  of  the  U.  States 
appears,  fortunately,  to  rest  on  the  firmest 
foundation.  So  long  as  the  present  equal- 
ity of  condition  subsists,  the  government 
must  be  essentially  reptibUcan.  If  it  be 
impossible,  as  some  allege,  to  establish 
democracy  m  Europe,  it  is  equally  im2)os- 
sible  to  establish  aristocracy  in  America. 
A  democratic  or  unprivileged  class  exists 
in  all  coimtries;  but«  no  class  exists  at 
present  in  the  U.  States,  or  can  exist  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  that  could  sustain 
the  part  of  an  aristocracy.  And  before 
such  a  class  arises,  the  principles  of  free- 
dom will  have  such  a  firm  hold  in  the 
habits  and  associations  of  the  people,  that 
all  attempts  to  strip  them  of  the  rights 
they  now  enjoy,  must  prove  tmavailmg. 
As  for  monarchy,  it  cannot  exist  without 
a  privileged  class,  tmless  in  the  shape  of  a 
military  despotism.  Against  this  evil  the 
U.  States  are  secured  by  their  situation, 
which  exempts  them  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  great  military  force. 
North  America  has  not,  and,  if  she  re- 
main united,  never  can  have,  a  formidable 
rival  in  her  own  division  of  the  continent. 
In  a  few  years,  she  will  outgrow  all  her 
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rivftk  in  Europe  so  far,  that  her  fleets 
alone  will  protect  her  from  their  attacks ; 
for,  with  the  extensiye  coast  she  pos- 
sesses, and  a  population  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred millions,  the  empire  of  the  sea  must 
unavoidably  fall  into  her  hands.  Besides, 
the  noble  moderation  of  Washington  will 
render  it  difficult  for  any  commander,  at 
a  future  period,  to  become  a  traitor  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  In  addition  to 
all  these  securities  for  her  fiieedom,  she 
has  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  her  population.  In 
both  of  these  respects,  she  enjoys  such  a 
distinguished  preeminence  over  all  other 
nations,  as  to  render  conclusions  drawn 
from  their  experience  inapplicaWe  to  her. 
The  circulation  of  the  journals  is  much 
more  extensiye  than  in  any  other  country, 
atad  the  class  who  take  an  interest  in  po- 
litical matters  includes  the  whole  people. 
Every  act  of  the  goventment  may  be  said 
to  be  performed  under  the  eye  of  an  in- 
telligent population,  which  is  continually 
exercising  its  judgment  on  public  affiiirs, 
and  never  fails  to  reprehend,  in  the  proper 
way,  any  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
public  servants.  Any  perron  who  should 
attempt  to  play  the  usurper  in  the  U. 
States,  could  not  succeed  l^  gaining  over 
a  few  great  men,  as  in  other  countries, 
but  must  impose  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
whole  nation,  trained  to  decide  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  men ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty 
which  no  usurper  has  encountered  yet 
It  is  to  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people  that  political  impostors  owe  their 
fluccesB.  An  arsument  of  rather  more 
weight  against  uie  permanence  of  the 
government,  is  drawn  from  the  tendency 
of  so  great  a  country  to  separate  into  dif- 
ferent empires,  finom  the  strength  of  fiic- 
tions,  or  the  opposite  interests  of  different 
sections  of 'the  country.  Admittinj^  the 
reality  of  this  danger,  there  are  consider- 
ations that  lessen  its  amount.  The  states 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Union  since 
the  revolution,  and  those  that  may  be 
added  in  future,  are  peopled  riowly  and 
gradually  by  drafts  from  the  older  and 
densely  peopled  parts.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  spread  a  ramilarity  of  manners,  lan- 
guage and  character  over  the  di&rent 
states ;  the  ties  of  relationship  and  of  a 
common  origin  are  multiplied;  and  the 
connecting  links,  thus  formed  in  the  in- 
foncy  of  each  new  state,  acquire  the  force 
of  habit  before  it  has  grown  up  to  mam- 
rity.  An  empire,  formed  in  this  way, 
contains  none  of  the  elements  of  dis- 
union which  existed  In  the  Roman  empire, 
and  is  even  much  more  homogeneous  in 


its  character  than  the  kingdoms  of  mod- 
em Europe.  Agun,  the  mterests  of  single 
states,  in  diflerent  quarters  of  the  Union, 
though  opposite  in  some  points,  may 
not  be  practicaUy  incompatible ;  and  they 
have  all  so  strong  a  common  interest  in 
remaining  united  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  now  any  benefit  can  be  gained 
by  a  separation,  which  shall  overfcAlance 
the  advantages,  both  commercial  and  po- 
litical, secured  by  the  union.  With  re- 
gard to  the  danger  fit>m  the  violence  of 
Actions,  it  is  to  TO  considered,  that,  though 
the  leaders  of  a  fiiction  are  led  by  their 
passions,  the  majority  of  the  people,  in 
any  district,  wiU  generally  be  guided  by 
thdr  interests ;  and  as  men  become  more 
intelligent,  the  pretexts  by  which  the  am- 
bitious practise  upon  their  followers  must 
be  contmually  losing  their  hold,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  of  faction  be  more 
and  more  reduced.  Faction  naturally  en- 
deavors to  make  its  strong-hold  in  the  state 
legislatures ;  but  the  wei^^t  of  each  state 
in  the  confoderacy  diminuhes  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole  increases,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  government  will  aug- 
ment in  the  same  proportion.  But  & 
grand  remedy  for  aU  the  evils  to  wh'  i 
the  U.  States  may  be  exposed,  lies  in  the 
spirit  and  inteltiffence  of  the  population. 
What  is  the  ef^ct  of  the  difHision  of 
knowled^  but  to  j[ive  men  juster  and' 
dearer  views  of  thenr  true  interests  ?  and 
it  is  contrary  to  experience  to  suppose, 
that,  the  better  men  undeistand  their  in- 
terests, the  more  they  are  disposed  to  dis- 
regard them.  Can  a  great  empire  be  held 
together  b^  no  other  means  than  the  com- 
pressing rorce  of  despotic  power?  and 
must  men  first  be  degraded  and  oppressed, 
before  diey  can  be  made  to  unaerstand 
the  advantajres  of  peace,  imion,  and  fi«e 
intercourse  f  The  stability,  proq[)erity  and 
greatness  of  a  ^e  nation  is  the  most  se 
cure  of  all,  because  it  rests  not  upon  the 
vrisdom  or  the  virtue  of  one  man,  or  one 
class  of  men,  who  may  have  separate  in- 
terests incompatible  with  the  puolic  good, 
but  upcMi  a  sense  of  common  interest  in 
the  wnole  society,  which  never  can  cease 
to  operate,  and  which,  in  an  enlightened 
age,  BOphistiy  will  find  it  hard  to  mislead. 
It  has  neen  said  that  the  Americans  have 
no  national  character.  Without  stof^ing 
to  inquire  in  what  this  consists,  we  may 
observe,  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  travellers,  the  aspect  of  society  in  the 
U.  States  is  distinguished,  by  many  strik- 
ing peculiarities,  finom  that  of  Europe. 
Though  the  number  of  learned  and  sci- 
entific characters  is  much  smaller  than  in 
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Fnnce  and  Brttain,  the  maas  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  better  informed  than  in  either 
of  these  countriea.  They  are  not  merely 
better  educated,  but  they  derive  ^m  theur 
habits  more  practical  sanity  and  good 
sense.  Indeed,  the  political  and  physical 
sitiiation  of  the  U.  States  explains  what- 
ever is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  Their  migratory  habits  enlai^ 
the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  destroy  those 
local  prejudices  and  attachments  which 
belong  to  the  European  nations,  where 
successive  generations  continue  to  vege- 
tate on  the  same  spot,  and  tr^ul  in  Uie 
same  cbrcle.  Reacting  the  journals  uni- 
versally, and  knowing  a  littia  of  what  is 
doing  both  in  their  own  countiy  and  the 
world  generally,  they  betray  none  of  the 
clownish  awlrwardnees  which  springs 
from  conscious  ignorance.  Placed  often 
in  situations  where  they  have  to  work 
their  way  and  supply  their  wants  with 
little  assistance  from  others,  they  are  in- 
ventive, persevering,  full  of  resources,  not 
easily  deterred  by  (Sfficuhies.  The  preju- 
dices of  birth  and  rank,  which  fetter  in- 
dustry in  Europe,  have  little  existence  in 
America :  men  change  their  profession  as 
often  as  it  suits  their  interest,  and  never 
deem  any  honest  occupation  disreputaUe. 
Enjoying  abundance,  and  depenoing  on 
no  man's  patronage,  they  are  fi«e,  open- 
hearted,  unreservM),  and,  perhaps,  some- 
what rough  in  their  manners.  Accus- 
tomed to  rely  much  on  their  own  arm, 
they  are  manly,  bracve,  higfarspirited  and 
enterprising.  Of  these  qiuHties  they  ex- 
hilnted  many  brilliant  proofi  during  the 
lale  war.  The  shameftii  defeats  sustained 
by  land  at  fost,  which  would  have  sub- 
dued the  spirits  of  men  of  less  energy,  only 
provoked  tnem  to  greater  eftbrts ;  aim,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  me  American  arms  were 
every  where  victorious,  both  by  land  and 
sea.  The  triumphs  of  the  navy,  gained 
by  men  without  experience,  over  an  ene- 
my renowned  for  cndll  and  courage,  and 
inured  to  war  by  twenty  years  of  victory, 
have  few  parallels  in  history.  The  issue 
of  the  contest  has  raised  the  American 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
nobly  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of 
republican  vakir.  There  is  no  where  so 
much  public  spirit  in  the  bodv  of  the  peo- 
ple as  in  the  U.  States.  Daily  exercised 
in  judging  of  public  measures,  and  taught 
to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  th^  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  fortunes  of  their  country.  They 
are  proud  of  her  glory,  and  jealous  of  her 
honor,  in  a  deipiee  sometimes  offensive  to 
foreigners,    lliough  parties  are  loud  and 


vic^nt  in  thmr  contests,  these  are  but  the 
wholesome  exercises  of  free  and  generous 
spirits  in  the  field  of  honorable  ambition. 
TIm  people  at  large  are  proud  of  the  gov- 
ernment, because  it  is  a  monument  of 
their  superiorinr  to  other  nations.  They 
are  attached  to  it,  because,  by  its  composi- 
tion, its  conduct  and  views  are  always  in 
harmomr  with  their  opinions  and  inter- 
ests. Thej  feel  its  influence  more  by  the 
protection  it  ffives  than  by  the  burdens  it 
imposes.  Afl  its  offices  are  open  to  their 
ambition;  and  neither  birth,  profession, 
nor  any  form  of  religious  bdie^  is  a  bar 
to  their  hopes.  Doubtless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  is  not  exempt  from 
the  error*  and  imperfections  that  adhere 
to  all  human  institutions.  But  compare 
its  public  conduct  with  that  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe.  How  cahn  and 
reasonable  is  its  language,  always  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  undmtanding  and 
the  solid  interests  of  the  people,  never  to 
their  passions  or  prejudices!  It  seeks  no 
aid  from  superstition,  supports  no  gain- 
ful impostures,  and  uses  none  of  that  dis- 
gusting cant  with  which  the  iAd  govern- 
ments of  Europe  varnish  over  the  degra- 
dation of  the  people.  It  is  a  stranger  to 
state  craft  and  mystery.  All  its  acts  are 
done«.in  the  feee  of  day.  It  piomoces 
knowledj^,  religion  and  learning,  without 
the  preraience  of  particular  sects,  and 
without  debaamgthem  by  fiilsehoods  ben- 
eficial to  the  ruting  powers.  It  is  the  only 
government  in  the  worid  that  dares  to  put 
arms  freely  into  die  hands  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. From  Maine  to  MisBussippi,  it  com- 
mands a  prompt  and  ready  obedience, 
without  any  other  weapon  than  a  consta- 
ble's staff.  In  a  word,  it  secures  property, 
satisfies  opinion,  promotes  the  devdope* 
ment  of  industry  and  .talent  with  a  rapidi- 
ty hitherto  unexamined;  and,  with  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  mdividual  rights  and 
property  on  the  part  of  the  peo]^e,  it  ac- 
complishes all  tnat  the  most  expensive 
and  powerful  governments  pretend  to.** — 
For  further  information  concerning  the 
U.  States,  see  Warden's  Account  of  ilk 
VhUed  States  of  Mnlh  ^America  (Edin- 
burgh, 1819, 3  vols.,  8vo.);  Seybert's  iSta- 
Hst^Annais  of  the  United  States  (1  vol., 
4to.,  Philadelphia,  1818);  Pitkin's  Statu- 
iical  View  of  the  United  States  (3d  ed.,  I 
voL,  8vo.,  New  Yoric,  1817);  Bristed's 
Resovrces  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1818);  Darby's  Vteus  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  1828);  Ebeling's  Gtogra- 
^  and  Histofy  of  ^orth  America  (in 
Q^tnan,  Hamburg,  1793—99,  5  vols.); 
Flint'^  GeognqOiy  cf  the  Mississippi  Vat- 
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ioL  «0dfc  «  FiewafikePhMtteal  Oeograahi 
tfiheManHc  SUxU9(^  ecL,  Cmmonati, 
1832)  ,^NEIiiiton'8  HiMtnymid  Topography 

?f  ike  United  SUdm  (d^ok,  4ta,  London, 
833);  Everett^  Amaica;  LTman'ft  Di- 
fhmagfof  (^  UmUd  iSfafw  (id  ed^  Bos- 
ton.  18S»,^  Yok.,  8va);  Kent's  Commm- 
fonet  on  American  Law  (J^ew  York,  1836 
--183Q,  4  vok,  8vo.) ;  Story's  Commtnieh 
ries  on  tU  Ckmtiitudon  of  the  VhUed 
SUOes  (Bostoi^  1833.  3  yolsi,  8vo.).  The 
^orlk  American  and  American  (hmrterJy 
Ranewi^  puhUahed  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  American  Annual  Begie- 
Ur  (5th  voL,  Boston,  1833]l  are  also  repos- 
itories of  much  Yaloable  infoimation  on  all 
■afa^ects  illustrative  of  the  recent  history, 
pohtics  and  statistics  of  this  counttr. 

LUerahtrt  in  the  U.  Statee.  The  first 
printing  ^ress  in  the  U.  States  was  set  up 
at  Cainbridge,  bv  the  exertions  and  joint 
contributions  of  difierent  individuaJs  in 
Europe  and  America,  in  1638.  The  first 
woric  published  was  the  Freeman's  Call, 
and  the  second,  the  Almanac  for  New 
England,  both  in  1639:  the  first  book 
printed  was  the  New  England  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  an  octavo  volume  of  300 
paffes.  In  1676,  books  be^  to  be  printed 
m  Boston:  in  1666^  printmg  wtm  known 
in  Philadelphia;  and,  in  1693,  in  New 
York.  In  1700,  there  were  but  four 
printinjf-offices  in  the  colonies;  at  the 
begirmmff  of  the  present  centurr,  there 
.were  SOOin  the  U.  States:  and  m  1830, 
there  were  about  1900.  In  1800,  about 
100  original  books  and  pamphlels  were 
printed  aimually:  in  1835,  tne  titles  of 
590  original  works  and  3^  reprints  were 
oollectea  without  difilcuhy,  and  the 
number  of  all  kinds  now  published  is 
much  greater,  including  neany  all  books 
of  general  interest  and  value  which  ap- 
pear in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
many  translations  from  the  German  and 
French.  During  the  first  century,  by  fiur 
the  greater  part  of  the  books  printed  were 
on  meological  subjects,  and  die  remain- 
der were  chiefly  publications  made  by 
order  of  the  government    All  were  un- 

*  A  jgpreat  mass  of  statistical  matter  is  to  be 
found  m  the  reports  made  aanuaUv  by  the  head 
i,  ana  in  the  reports 


of  each  depeitment  to  congress,  i 
of  the  different  committees  of  congress,  all  of 
which  are  printed.  In  1832,  the  fruit  of  much  star 
tistical  inquiry  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  printed  memorials  and  reports  of  two  con- 
ventions, held,  the  one  at  New  York,  the  other  at 
Philadelplua,  on  the  subieet  of  the  contemplated 
modifications  of  the  tariff.  The  American  Almap 
nae,  printed  at  Boston,  and  the  National  Calen- 
dar, printed  at  Washinfeton,  also  contain  full 
stattstical  tables  on  aU  sabjects  relating  to  the  U. 
Staica. 


der  the  restraints  of  anthorhy,  which  at 
last  became  so  severe  as  seriously  to  im^ 
pair  the  fi^eedom  of  the  press,  and  were 
more  or  less  feh  throughout  tibe  countnr 
tiD  after  ike  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But,  fiom  this  period,  a  great 
change  took  place«  Political,  historical 
and  nusceHaneous  works,  a  few  in  the 
beUes-lettres,  and  several  on  seientific  sub* 
jects,  began  to  appear;  and  since  the  I 
revolution,  school  books,  periodical  pub- 
lications,  political  discussions,  historical 
and  misoellaneouB  works,^-wkich,  tiU 
170Q,  were  entiihely  unknown  in  the 
country^— gradualhr  obtained  the  superi^ 
ority,  and,  since  1800,  have  constituted 
the  great  mass  of  what  has  issued  from 
the  press.  It  is  our  intention  to  notice 
here  the  most  prominent  of  those  publi* 
cations  which  have  obtained  a  permanent 
value  and  reputation. 

1.  Aewfpemerv.  No  newspaper  q)peared 
in  the  colomes  until  1704,  when  the  News 
Letter  was  issued  at  Boston,  and  continued 
till  1776.  The  first  paper  published  in  Phi- 
ladelj[^ia  was  issued  in  1719,  and  the  first  in 
New  YoriL  in  1733.  In  1775,  there  were 
37 ,'  in  1801, there  were  203;  in  1810,358 ; 
and,  at  present,  |m>bably  not  less  than 
1900.  (See  Mtoipcgpera.)  Their  num- 
ber and  cheapness,  and  the  extent  of 
their  difthsion,  are  unparalleled.  It  may, 
in  fiict,  be  asserted,  that  almost  every 
man  in  the  country  reads  a  newspaper; 
for,  as  evenr  man  has  a  direct  personal  in- 
terest in  public  afiAdrs,  and  as  the  policy  of 
the  country  has  been  to  facilitate  tneir 
distribution  by  llie  mail,  they  penetrate 
every  where^and  constitute,  probably,  the 

rter  part  of  the  reading  of  at  lea^t 
agrictiltural  portion  of  the  people.;^ 
Their  tone  is  fiivorable  to  morals,  and  to 
the  difiusion  of  good  knowledge,  though, 
on  the  sulnects  which  divide  tne  political 
opiiuons  of  the  country,  they  almost  uni- 
formly take  party  ground,  and  maintain 
it  wiu  extreme  warmth  and  prejudice. 
Their  influence  is  greater  than  any  other 
element  of  society,  except  that  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  pulpit. 

^  Periodical  PtMicaiions.  The  earliest 
magazine  attempted  in  the  colonies  was 
the  Genera]  Magazine,  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia (1741)  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  a  printer  m  that  city ;  but  it  was 

f  Tile  number  of  post-ofBces,  in  1831  ^  was 
8686.  The  postace  on  each  newspaper  is  one 
cent,  if  not  carried  beyond  the  state  in  which  it 
is  pid>Ushedy  or  not  more  than  100  miles,  if  car- 
ried out  of  the  sute ;  and  one  and  a  half  cent  for 
any  distance  above  100  miles,  and  out  of  the 
state.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  all  post- 
age on  aewtpapers.    (See  PosCt.) 
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flustained  only  six  months*  In  1743,  a 
weekly  magazine  was  started  in  Boston, 
but  was  continued  only  four  weeks.  In 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  twelve  or  fourteen  oUiers  were 
attempted  in  the  difierent  cities,  which, 
however,  all  failed ;  and  it  is  believed  that, 
in  1775,  not  one  existed  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  th^  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  begun  in  that  year,  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  was  a  principal  contribu- 
tor. AU  such  works,  m  &ct,  made  their 
wav,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  slowly 
and  with  much  difficulty.  In  1810,  there 
were  twen^-four,  of  which  the  Portfolio, 
edited  by  Mr.  Dennie,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Anthology,  edited  at  Boston, 
were  the  principu  of  general  interest. 
The  number  is  now  greatly  increased, 
amounting,  probably,  to  about  100.  The 
London  ^arterly  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
views (q.  v.)are  recukrly  republished ;  the 
'North  American  Keview,  edited  in  Bos- 
ton, by  A.  H.  Everett,  and  the  American 
Quarterly,  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  by 
R.  Walsh,  the  former  since  1815,  the  latter 
since  1837,  are  the  leading  reviews  of  the 
country,  and  have  each  a  circulation  of 
between  3000  and  4000  copies,  to  which 
their  execution  amply  entitles  them.  (See 
Rtviews.)  The  Southern  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  and  the  Western  Ro- 
vie  w,  at  Cincinnati,  were  discontinued  after 
havinffbeen  issued  a  few  years. 

3.  Pvhlicattons  of  Luarned  Societies. 
The  passion  for  learned  societies,  which 
sprang  up  in  England  and  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv,  was  not 
folt  in  the  colonies  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  18th.  The  oldest  and  most  active 
of  the  scientific  societies  in  the  U.  States, 
is  the  American  philosophical  society,  in- 
stituted at  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  over 
which  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse  were  suc- 
cessively called  to  preside.  It  has  pub- 
lished ten  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions, 
principally  on  scientific  subjects,  and,  in 
1815,  appointed  a  committee  to  superin- 
tend the  historical  department,  in  which 
two  volumes,  octavo,  havp  been  printed, 
including  HeckeweldeFs  Account  of  the 
Delaware  Indians.  No  other  society 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  U.  States 
until  after  the  revolution,  when,  in  1780, 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  founded  at  Boston,  which  has 
published  four  quarto  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions. In  these  are  found  mineralogical 
articles  by  professor  Cleaveland,  papers 
on  literaiy  sul]p6ClB  by  John  Pickering, 
and  mathematical  and  astronomical  pa- 
pers by  N.  Bowditch,  the  translator  and 


commentator  of  Laplace.  The 
chusetts  historical  society  was  founded  in 
BostiHi,  in  1791,  and  has  been  fte  mobc 
active  of  the  literaiy  societies  in  the  U. 
States.  It  has  published  twenty-two 
octavo  volumes  of  collections,  which  con- 
stitute a  rich  mine  for  the  history  of  the 
U.  States,  and  particulariy  of  New  Eng- 
land. An  academy  of  arts  and  sciences 
has  existed  at  New  Haven  since  1799, 
but  it  has  published  only  one  volume  of 
Transactions.  The  historical  society  of 
New  York  was  established  in  1809 ;  and 
it  has  published  four  volumes,  octavo,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  remaining  vol- 
ume of  Snuth's  valuable  history  Sf  the 
state.  The  literary  and  phUosophical 
society  of  New  York,  established  in  1815, 
has  published  two  volumes,  quarto.  The 
academy  of  natural  sciences,  founded  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1818,  has  publiq^ied  six 
octavo  volumes,  which  are  mdispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  U.  States.  The  lyceum  of  natural 
history,  founded  at  New  York,  in  1818, 
has  published  two  volumes,  octavo. 
There  are  some  other  associations  in  the 
U.  States,  which,  like  the  New  Hamp- 
shire historical  socieur,  and  the  Colum- 
bian mstitute,  at  Washington,  are  just 
beginning  to  publish  their  transactions; 
and  yet  others,  eqiecially  several  devoted 
to  natural  science,  which  send  their  papen 
regularly  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
periodical  publications  of  the  time. 

4.  Thiohgical  fFritings.  The  Pu- 
ritan colonies  of  New  England  were, 
firom  the  first,  addicted  to  religious  dis- 
cussions and  controverries ;  and  as  the 
press  existed  amonff  them  fix  a  long  time 
before  it  was  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  early  books  of  the  cokmies 
are,  in  a  mat  degree^  of  a  theological  char- 
acter. Even  before  printing  was  in- 
troduced, theological  controversy  was 
ahreadv  known.  Roger  Williams  had 
been  banished  firom  Jtfassachusetts  for 
heretical  opinions  as  early  as  1634 ;  and 
the  vanity  and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson bad  disturbed  the  whole  cokny, 
and  neariy  imsettled  its  foundations,  be- 
fore 1638.  For  the  first  ten  yeara  after 
the  press  was  established,  nothing  was 
printed  on  theological  subjects,  except 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  and  a  cate- 
chism; but,  in  1649,  was  published  the 
Platform  of  Church  Disciphne,  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Cambridfe 
Platform^  which  had  been  adopted  the 
year  previously,  and  continued  to  be  the 
constitution  and  rule  of  goveniment  for  the 
New  England  Congregational  churches 
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down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
18  even  now  appealed  to  by  those  who 
are  desirous  to  follow  most  strictly  the 
ways  of  the  Puritan  fatbera.  This  and 
the  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot,  aocompanied 
by  Psalms  in  verse,  in  1663,  were  the 
most  important  theological  works  that 
came  from  the  press  in  the  first  century. 
The  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  how- 
ever, which  was  at  its  height  between 
1650  and  1660,  produced  two  curious, 
among  many  worthless  books — ^the  Heart 
of  New  England  rent  by  the  present 
Blasphemies,  written  by  John  Norton, 
bv  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  printed  in  1650 ;  and  George 
Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Burrow,  by  Roger 
Williams  (1676).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  Mathers 
were  the  leading  divines  of  the  colonies, 
and  puMished  a  vast  amount  of  books, 
whicn,  however,  are  almost  without 
value.  The  elder  (see  McHur^  Incrtast) 
took  part  in  some  discussions  with  the 
Baptists  as  early  as  1680 ;  and  the  younger 

Isee  Maihtr^  Cotton)  is  chiefly  famous  for 
lis  Mamaha  Chriati  Americana  (London, 
folio,  1702],  containing  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England,  from  1625  to 
1698.  It  has  much  that  is  curious  and 
striking,  mingled  with  a  strange  credulity 
and  the  most  fantastic  leammg,  destined, 
perhaps,  one  dav,  to  furnish  abundant 
materials  for  works  of  fiction.  The  most 
powerful  divine  and  metaphysical  writer 
whom  the  country  has  vet  produced  was 
Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  works  have 
been  frequently  reprinted  in  England  and 
the  U.  States  (8  vols.  8vo.).  (See  Edtoarcb.) 
His  principal  treatise,  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will  (1754),  written  in  opposition  to 
the  Arminians,  is  a  classic  with  the  stricter 
followers  of  Calvin.  The  preaching  of 
Whitfield  (q.  v.)  in  this  country,  between 
1738  and  1769,  produced  the  same  re- 
*  markable  effect  here  which  it  had  done 
in  England,  and  called  forth  Chauncy's 
Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion in  New  England  (1743),  a  vroik 
of  great  firmness,  dignity  and  Christian 
tenderness.  In  17^  a  vwurm  contro- 
versy broke  out  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
subject  of  Episcopacv,  in  consequence 
of  some  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  to  set  up  her  authority,  and 
introduce  her  system  of  church  discipline 
into  that  strong-hold  of  Puritanism.  About 
thirty  woriu  were  published  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Mayhew  (q.  v.),  Johnson  (q.  v.), 
archbishop  Seeker,  &c.  The  principal 
worics  were  Mayhew's  Observations  on 
the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society 
VOL.  xn.  39 


for  the  Propaffation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  l8vo.,  Boston,  1763);  his 
Defence  and   Second   Defence  of  the 
Observations;  and  Chauncy's  View  of 
Episcopacy  from  the  Fathers  (1771).    In 
the  penod  immediately  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of  the 
country  generally  manifested  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  political  discussions  of  the  times ; 
and  when   the  revolution  had  actuaUv 
commenced,  they  almost  uniformly  took 
part  with  the  colonies.    Doctor  Cooper 
(q.  v.),  of  Boston,  was  the  confidential 
mend  and   correspondent  of  Franklin, 
Otis,  Quincy  and  Warren ;   doctor  Stiles 
(q.  v.),  president  of  Yale  college,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  the  country  has 
produced,  both  preached  and  vra-ote  on 
the  «ame  side ;  and  doctor  Witherspoon, 
of  New  Jersey,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  was,  firom  1776  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  useful  and  able  member 
of  congress.    Until  some  time  afier  the 
peace  of  1783,  theological  controversy  al- 
most ceased,  and  was  not  revived  till  the 
countiy  became  once  more  settled.    In 
1793,  doctor  Hopkins  (q.  v.),  of  Connecti- 
cut, published  his  System  of  Divinity,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  which  many  of  their 
advocates  would  not  admit,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  separate  sect  of 
ultra-Calvinists,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hopkinsians.    Dwight's  System  of  Divin- 
ity (8  vols.,  8vo.,  7th  edit.,  1830)  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  exposition  of  Calvinistic  divinity 
that  has  appeared,  and  continues  to  he 
frequentiy  reprinted  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country.    Since  the  begmning  of 
the  present  century,  anti-Trinitarian  and 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrines  have  been  very 
extensively  adopted  by  many  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  (see 
Umtariaru) ;  and  a  warm  controven^  has 
been  carried  on  between  them  and  tlic 
orthodox  clerg}',  in  which  doctor  Noah 
Worcester,  doctor  Channing,  doctor  Ware 
and  Mr.  Norton  have  been  the  leading 
writers  in  defence  of  Unitarian  views, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  doctor  Woods  and  doctor 
Samuel  Worcester  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.     The  controversy  hus 
been  managed  with  great  ability,  acutc- 
ness  and  learning  on  both  sides,  and  can- 
not yet  be  considered  at  an  end.    The 
Sermons  of  doctor  Freeman(1812  ;  sec* 
ond  collection,  printed  in  1830),  of  Mr. 
Buckminster  (q.  v.),  (published  in  1813 
and  1829),  of  Mr.  Thacher  (1824),  and  of 
doctor  Channing  (1829;  second  collection, 
1832),  exhibit  the  prevailing  views  and 
style  of  thought  of  the  Unitariuis,  with  a 
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Ins  mixture  of  a  polemical  spirit  than 
the  strictly  ooDtrovenial  works  of  the 
Unitarian  writers.  Apart  from  polem- 
ical and  par»netical  oiyinity,  very  little 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  country  for 
the  advancement  of  theological  sci- 
ence. Whilst  the  best  foreign  works, 
both  of  former  and  recent  times,  on  bib- 
lical criticism  and  interpretation,  are  «fh 
preciated  and  studied,  scarcely  any  origi- 
nal worios  in  these  departments  have  yet 
appeared.  A  few  elementaiy  books  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students^ 
such  8s  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  (4th 
edidon,  1831),  and  Chrestomathy  (dd 
edition,  1832) ;  Gibbs's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
on  the  basb  of  Gesenius,  and  Robin- 
son's translation  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament.  Some  subsidiary 
works  have  likevrise  been  translated  for 
the  same  purpose,  of  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  Jahn's  Biblical 
Archfeologvj^translated  by  Thomas  C. 
Upham  (1823);  Jahn's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Samuel 
H.  Turner  and  William  R.  Whittington 
(1827) ;  Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
translated  by  Calvin  Stowe(1828);  Wi- 
ner's Gnunmar  of  the  New  Testament 
(1825),  and  Emesti's  Elements  of  Inter- 
pretation (1822).  The  most  important 
original  contributions  that  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  theological  literature  in  the  U. 
States  are  the  new  translations  of  Job,  vrith 
an  Introduction  and  explanatory  Notes 
(1827),  and  of  the  Psahns  (1831^  both  bv 
George  R  Noyea,  who,  it  is  undereAood, 
is  now  engaged  in  raakinff  a  similar  ver- 
sion of  the  prophetic  booKs,  and  purposes 
to  continue  his  labora  upon  the  remaming 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  A  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
a  Commentary  and  Notes  (1^7^  And 
a  similar  work  on  Romans  (1832),  by 
Moses  Stuart,  display  much  learning 
and  research ;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  the  common  vereion,  conformed  to 
.  Griesbach's  standard  text,  by  John  G. 
Palfrey  (8vo.,  Boston,  18^),  deserves  hon- 
orable mention.  Much  ot  the  theolo^eal 
literature  appeara  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  religious  periodicals — a  species 
of  publication  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  from  the  weekly  newspaper  to 
the  tri-monthly  joumaL  At  die  head  of 
this  department  stands  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer and  General  Review,  published, 
once  in  two  months,  at  Boston — a  work 
distinguished  for  its  talent  and  literary 
character,  as  well  as  for  its  elevated  monu 
fone  and  deep  religious  spirit  The  Bib- 
lical Repository,  published  quarterly  at 


Andover,  is  no  leas  celebrated  for  its  crit- 
ical and  exegetical  learning ;  whilst  the 
Christian  Spectator,,  published  quarterly 
at  New  Haven,  displays  great  acuteness  in 
discussing  the  vexed  questions  of  dcjr- 
matic  theolo^.  The  theology  of  the  U. 
States  is  as  distinctive  as  any  other  foature 
in  its  character.  Modified  oy  the  various 
desrees  of  intelligence  and  refinement  in 
dinerent  sections  of  the  eoiintiy,  it  exhibits 
every  where  the  same  freedom,  elasticity^ 
and  aptitude  for  change,  which  character- 
ize all  our  manners  and  institutions.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  nation  on  the  earth  is  there 
so  much  diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  or 
so  great  a  variety  of  sects.  This  is  doubt- 
less owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  church  establishment,  and  to 
the  consequent  fi^eedom  enjoyed  by  each 
individual  for  forming  his  opinions  for 
himsel£  In  theology,  as  in  eveiy  thing 
else  here,  all  is  in  progress,  and  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  because  all  is  unfettered 
and  free.  American  theology,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  may  be  considered  as  the 
native  erowth  of  the  land ;  for,  thouj^ 
originalfy  imported  fix>m  abroad,  it  can 
hardly  ble  said  to  have  been  since  suUect- 
ed  to  any  extraneous  influence.  Multi- 
form as  it  is,  it  has  sprung  up  fit>m  the 
varying  sentiments  held  by  the  first  set- 
tlers,—coming  as  they  did  fiK>m  diflerent 
countries,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden, — ^firom  the  subsequent  intermix- 
ture of  these  sentiments,  and  from  the 
^ree  scope  here  given  to  religious  thought 
and  feelinff.  Neither  the  orthodox  nor 
the  liberu  system  of  theology  has  been 
perceptibly  aiTected  by  foreign  influence. 
The  worfajB  of  the  most  eminent  Europe- 
an theologians,  particularly  the  German, 
are  diligently  studied,  and  are  prized  as 
the  most  valuable  helps  in  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet, 
though  highly  esteemed  as  verbal  critics, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  very  safe  guides 
in  mattera  of  taste  and  judgment.  Their 
theological  deductions  are  not  held  in  any 
undue  honor ;  and  the  extravagant  inter- 
pretations and  wild  coi^ectures  advanced 
by  some  of  these  transatlantic  scholars, 
meet  with  no  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment fit>m  any  denomination  of  Christians. 
In  shor^  American  theology,  like  its  lite- 
rature, is  yet  in  its  in&ncy  ;  and  many 
yeara  must  elapse  before  it  arrives  at  its 
full  grovnh.  At  present,  its  products  are 
(p'een  and  crude.  Not  till  it  has  reached 
Its  maturitr,  will  it  vield  fitiit  that  shall 
be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 

5.    Late.    The   eariiest   colonists,  of 
C4>urBe,  needed  lavra,  in  order  to  maimaiD 
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among  themaelves  civilization  and  the 
riffhts  of  persons  and  property.  Those 
who  settled  Virginia  brought  out  with 
them  a  code  of  laws,  which  rested  on  the 
authority  of  the  company  in  England: 
but  the  religious  adventurers  at  the  north 
were  repubucans  from  the  first  contract 
for  a  civil  government,  sisned  on  ship- 
board, Nov.  11,  1630;  and  they  elected 
Aeir  governor,  and  made  such  regulations 
as  they  thought  expedient,  by  popular  vote. 
In  1640,  ICK)  ordmances  were  pepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislamre  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  reverend  Nathaniel 
Ward,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  laveyer  in  England.  They  were  c^Jled 
the  Body  oflAberties,  and  were  published 
by  the  constables  through  the  villages  of 
the  colony.  In  1648,  they  were  enlarged, 
and  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  ^us  rorm 
the  nrst  law  book  prepared  and  printed 
in  the  colonies.  They  were  uain  enlarged 
and  printed  in  1660  and  167^.  This  col- 
lection was  followed,  in  1672,  by  the  Book 
of  the  General  Lavrs  of  New  Plymouth, 
and,  in.1673,  by  the  Book  of  the  General 
LavTs  of  Connecticut,  and  so  on,  in  suc- 
cession, by  the  codes  of  the  other  colonies. 
But,  excepting  such  special  laws  as  were 
needed  to  suit  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  there  wai^  nothing 
done,  for  a  long  time,  to  enlarge  or  perfect 
either  legislation  itself  or  the  study  of  the 
kw  as  a  profession.  The  students  of 
legal  and  political  science  resorted  to  the 
mother  country ;  and  thence,  too,  came 
nearly  all  thejudges.  Even  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution,  excepting  Mercer's 
Abridgment  of  the  Lavrs  of  Virginia,  in 
1758,  Simpson's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in 
1761,  and  the  County  and  Town  Officer, 
in  1768,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
practical  works  of  the  same  kind,  nothing 
appeared  but  the  records  and  acts  of  the 
different  colonial  legislatures.  The  whole 
of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  neces- 
ffurUy  changed  as  soon  as  the  country  b6- 
eame  independent,  and  was  compelled  to 
look  vrithin  its  own  hmits  for  no  small 
part  of  its  judicial  authority  and  construc- 
tion. Since  that  period,  therefore,  the 
following  division  may  be  made  of  the 
legal  writings  that  have  been  puUished  in 
tiie  U.  States :-— 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  U. 
States,  as  a  government,  have  published 
their  stamtes  regularly  from  17o9  to  the 
present  time ;  and  an  excellent  edition  has 
recently  been  printed  under  the  direction 
of  judce  Story  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1827). 
The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  U.  States  have  also  oeen  published 
legularly,  firom  1791,  by  Dallas,  Cranch, 


Wheaton  and  Petera  Besides  these,  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  U.  States  have  some- 
times had  reporters,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  are  Gallison  and  Mason  in  the 
eastern  circuit,  whose  reports,  beginning 
in  1812,  contain  the  decisions  of  juoge  Sto- 
ry. The  reports  of  the  third  circuit  con- 
tain the  decisions  of  judge  Washington. 
Some  individual  cases,  which  excited 
great  interest,  have  also  been  publidied 
separately,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  Burrs  trial  for  hiffh  treason  (1807), 
and  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  which, 
in  1819,  settled  the  ouestion  of  legislative 
interforence  with  chartered  rights.  To 
these  should  be  added  some  works  of  a 
more  general  nature,  which  relate  to  the 
laws  of  the  U.  States,  such  as  Elliott's 
Debates  of  the  Conventions  on  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  (4  vols.,  8VO.9 
1827 — 30),  the  three  first  volumes  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina  conventions ;  the 
fourth,  the  journal  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, with  the  subsequent  acts  of  congress 
and  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  consti- 
mtional  points ; — Sergeant's  Constimtional 
Law  (1822) ;  Rawle's  View  of  the  Consti- 
tution (2d  ed.,  Philad.,  1829);  Dupon- 
ceau's  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  or  the 
United  States  (PhUad.,  1824);  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  American  Law  (4  vols., 
8vo.,  1826—1830);  and  Story's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  (3  vols.,  8vo., 
Boston,  1832).  These  works,  especiallr 
Wheaton's  and  Peters's  Reports,  in  which 
are  the  decisionsof  chief  justice  Marshall, 
the  Report  of  the  Dartmouth  collegecase, 
and  Kent's  and  Story's  Commentaries, 
comprise  a  body  of  sound,  learned  and  able 
kw,  and  sive  a  complete  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  federal  courts, 
and  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  coun- 
try^—2.  In  the  second  place,  the  separate 
states  have  published  their  statutes ;  and 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  near- 
ly aU  of  them  have  also  been  fix>m  time  to 
time  reported,  making  a  large  mass  of  mar 
terials,  of  very  unequal  value,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  talent  and  learning  assem- 
bled at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  each 


Duiw.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  state  of  New  York  nas  produced 
Johnson's  Cases  and  Reports  (from  1799 
to  1822),  continued  by  Cowen ;  Blake's 
Chancery  Practice  (1818)  ;  Dunlop's 
Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1821  and 
1822);  Duer  and  Paine's  Practice:— Mas- 
sachusetts, Tyns's  and  Pickering^  Re- 
F^rts  (from  1804) ;  Adams's  Essay  on 
eudal  and  Canon  Law  (1784);  Liver- 
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more  on  Principal  and  Agent  (1811); 
Feasenden's  Law  of  Patents  (1822) ;  Phil- 
lipa  on  Insurance  (1824) ;  Story's  Law  of 
Bailments  (1832);  Dane's  Abridg.  of  Amer. 
Law  (6  volfc,  182a— 1829);  American 
Jurist  (  since  1^) ;  and  Jackson  On 
Real  Actions  (1828)>— PennOTlvania,  the 
Reports  of  Dallas,  Yeates,  Binney,  and 
Sergeant  and  Rawle  (1799—1822);  Hall's 
Law  Journal  (6  vols.).  Virginia  has  an 
excellent  edition  of  her  Statutes  by  Hen- 
ninff,  and  Reports  by  Henning  and  Mun- 
ford,  Wythe,  \Vashington,  Call,  and  oth- 
ers. In  New  Jersey,  Griffith's  valuable 
Law  Register  appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.). 
Connecticut  has  Day's  Reports  (since 
1802) ;  Swift's  System  of  the  Law  fl795— 
6),  and  work  On  Evidence  (1810):  and 
South  Carolina,  Reports  by  Bay,  Desaus- 
sure,  Nott  and  McCord,  beginning  1783. 
In  Rhode  Island,  Angell's  treatises  on 
Tide  Waters  and  Water  Courses  should 
not  be  passed  over.  In  the  Western 
States,  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the  lands, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to 
modify  the  character  of  a  people,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  among  them, 
has  brought  forth,  particularly  in  Ken- 
mcky,  a  rar  of  great  acuteness  and  power ; 
and  m  Louisiana,  the  sieUpartidaf  of  the 
fourteenth  century  so  far  prevail  as  law, 
that  it  has  been  necessanr  to  reprint  part  of 
them,  and  the  French  law  is  still  oftener 
called  in.  (Bee  Louinana  Code.)-^  The 
last  kind  of  law  books  published  in  the 
U.  States,  which  needs  to  be  noticed,  is 
English  law  books  reprinted  here,  gen- 
erally with  notes,  to  make  them  better 
suited  to  the  particular  wants  of  the 
countiy.  The  number  of  these,  both  of 
reports  and  treatises,  is  veiy  great ;  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  said,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  English  law,  as  it  appears  from 
Westminster  hall,  is  immediately  repub- 
lished here.  Of  those  works  to  which  the 
notes  have  added  the  most  value,  may  be 
mentioned  Tucker's  Blackstone  (1803); 
Condy's  Manhall  on  Insurance ;  Dunlop's 
Phillips  on  Evidence ;  Story's  Abbot  on 
Shipping  (1828);  MetcalTs  editions  of 
various  works.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  law 
books  published  in  the  U.  States  is  very 
great  The  number  of  merely  American 
books  already  exceeds  seven  hundred 
volumes,  of  which,  however,  by  Guc  the 
greater  part  consists  of  statutes  and  re- 
ports. The  number  of  reprints  is  yet 
larger,  and  the  amount  of  lx>th  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  (See  the  ardcle  Law, 
Legidation,  Cocks^  and  also  the  article 
Common  Law,) 


6.  Mcdieme.  The  practice  of  the  med- 
ical art  m  the  early  period  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  much  in  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy. Phyeicians,  indeed,  came  out  among 
Sie  first  setdei^  and  were  among  the 
most  valuable  of  them,  both  in  Virginia 
and  Plymouth.  The  first  medical  work 
published  in  America  was  a  Brief  Guide 
m  the  Small-Pox  aQd  Measles,  bv  the 
reverend  Thomas  Thacher  of  Aoston 
(1677) ;  and  the  first  introduction  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox,  in  1721,  was  un- 
der the  influence  of^  the  reverend  Cotton 
Mather.  It  was,  however,  long  before 
medical  books  wei*e  freely  published  in 
the  U.  States,  because  it  was  necessarily 
lonff  before  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
could  furnish  the  needful  means  of  obser- 
vation and  instruction ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  entire  dependence  of  the  coun- 
try for  medical  eaucation  and  medical 
books  was  on  England  and  Scotland. 
Doctor  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  doc- 
tor Tennent,  of  Virginia,  and  doctor  Li- 
ning, of  South  CaroUna,  published  differ- 
ent treatises  on  medical  subjects,  between 
1740  and  1750 ;  and  from  that  period  med- 
ical works  have  not  ceased  to  appear  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  troubles  of  the 
revolution,  indeed,  for  a  time  interrupted 
them ;  but  the  success  of  the  medical 
schools,  established  on  the  return  of  peace, 
brought  them  forth  again  in  still  great- 
er numbers.  The  most  prominent  writer 
in  the  period  immediately  succeedii^ 
the  revolution,  was  doctor  Benjamin  Rush 
(q.  v.),  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  both  by  his  Medi- 
cal Inquiries,  his  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind,  his  Lectures,  and  other 
works,  all  of  which  bear  marks  of  an  origi- 
nal and  adventurous  mind.  Caspar  Wistar 
(q.  V.)  published  a  System  of  Anatomy,  and 
doctor  Darcy,  who  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  thirtv-five  years.  Elements  of  Sur- 
gery, which  are  much  valued;  while, 
among  the  living  authors  in  Philadelphia, 
doctors  Chapman  and  Dewees  should  be 
mentioned  with  distinction.  Doctor  War- 
ren (died  in  1815),  who  founded  the  med- 
ical school  at  Cambridge,  and  with  it  the 
medical  education  of  New  England,  and 
doctor  J.  C.  Warren,  his  son,  and  doctor 
Jackson,  all  of  Boston,  doctor  B^ward 
Millar  and  doctor  Hosack,  of  New  York 
(whose  writings  have  been  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Medical  Essays,  New 
Yoric,  1824—1830,  3  vols.),  with  others, 
both  in  these  places  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  advantageously  known  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  have  placed  the  med- 
ical character  of  the  country  as  high  as 
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any  part  of  its  general  inteUectuaJ  char- 
acter. 

Theatre.  The  early  settlers  of  say 
country  are  little  likely  to  reeort  to  theat- 
rical amusements ;  stiU  less  the  early  set- 
tlers of  a  country  a  great  part  of  which 
was  colonized  by  persons  who  came  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in  stem  freedom, 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions. 
And,  in  fiict,  the  wants  of  the  American 
colonists  eveiy  where,  and  their  scrupu- 
lous severity  at  the  north,  long  kept  out 
tJl  dramatic  entertainments.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  Boston,  the  centre  of  Puritanism, 
diat  th^  first  appeared.  In  1750,  two 
young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  volunteers 
from  the  town,  acted  privately  Otway*s 
Orphan,  at  the  coffee-house  in  State  (then 
King^)  street.  But  some  disturbances 
took  place  about  the  door,  from  the  anxie- 
ty of  the  crowd  to  get  admission.  The 
whole  afiair  became  matter  of  discussion 
and  inquiry,  and  ail  such  exhibitions  were 
immediate^  prohibited  by  a  law,  which 
was  renewed  by  successive  legislatures, 
till  public  opinion  was  changed,  and  a 
theatre  regularly  established.  At  about 
the  same  period,  a  strolling  company,  call- 
ed the  American  company  <^  comedianBf 
under  the  management  of  David  Doug- 
lass, a  Scotchman,  came  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  gave  representa- 
tions, both  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1758,  they  acted  first  in 
New  York  in  a  sail  loft ;  and,  in  1762,  per- 
formed at  Providence  the  first  play  that 
was  publicly  represented  in  New  Eng- 
land. During  tne  revolution,  while  the 
British  troops  were  in  possession  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  officers,  especial- 
ly at  the  latter  place,  performed  plays  in 
amateur  compsoaies,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  wrote  fkrces  ridiculing  the 
Americans,  one  of  which  was  printed. 
But  there  was  no  regular  theatre  any 
where  until  after  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  first  was  established  in  New 
York,  the  next  in  Boston,  in  1793,  and  the 
third  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  since 
Tieen  established  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  are  now  fast  increasing.  The  first 
play  writtsn  in  the  U.  States  was  proba- 
Dly  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Ttiomas 
Godfi^y  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
quadrant  called  by  the  name  of  Hadley. 
iThis  younff  man  died  in  1765,  and  his 
Poems,  inciudinff  the  tragedy  above  men- 
tioned, were  pu^shed  the  year  after  his 
death.  It  was  never  acted,  and,  though 
it  shows  some  talent,  discovers  so  litSe 
skill  in  the  construction  and  style,  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  tUng  better 


than  the  fbriom  hope  of  the  conung  dra- 
ma. The  next  play  was  (ntibably  a  comic 
opera,  in  ridicule  of  an  opinion  prevalent, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  among 
the  common  people,  that  the  Buccaneers 
had  hidden  treasure  along  the  coast  It  is 
called  Disappointment,  or  the  Force  of 
Credulity,  and  was  written  by  John  Lee- 
cock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  in  1767 
and  1796,  but  was  never  acted,  though  by 
no  means  without  spirit  and  humor.  At 
Boston,  during  the  revolution  and  previ- 
ously, several  &rces  and  plays  were  writ- 
ten and  printed  by  the  patriots,  and  prob- 
acy some  of  them  were  acted.  The  best 
of  them  was  the  Adulateur,  a  Tragedy,  as 
it  is  now  acted  in  Upper  Servia  (1773^  a 
composition  by  no  means  without  poet- 
ical merit,  and  expressing  very  strongly 
the  feeling  that  prevailed  in  New  England 
afier  ihe  massacre  of  March  5,  anl  be- 
fore the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  hill.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  M.  Warren.  Of  less  value 
were  the  Group  (1775^  also  by  Mrs.  War- 
ren), in  ridicule  of  the  tories ;  the  Block- 
heads, or  the  Afifririited  Officers  (1776), 
in  ridicule  of  the  firitish  troops,  and  the 
Motley  Assembly,  also  in  ridicule  of  the 
tories.  Such  expressions  of  puUic  foel- 
ing,  of  course,  disappeared  with  the 
causes  that  produced  them ;  and  when  a 
regular  theatre  was  established,  a  differ- 
ent class  of  dramas  came  to  supply  their 
place.  The  first  regular  author  appeared 
m  New  York  with  the  first  theatre :  this 
was  William  Dunlap,  who,  begmning,  in 
1788,  with  a  comedy  called  the  Father  of 
an  Only  Child,  wrote  and  translated  suc- 
cessively between  forty  and  fifhr  pieces, 
amonff  which  was  the  Archers  (1796),  a 
trageoy  on  the  story  of  major  Andre 
(17^),  and  a  cood  many  pieces  for  public 
occasions  and  celebrations,  which  had 
much  success.  He  was  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  person  who  has  done  much  in  Amer- 
ica to  support  the  public  drama  by  the 
means  that  sustain  it  in  Europe,  though 
for  some  years  he  has  abandoned  it,  and 
is  now  a  historical  painter  of  some  repu- 
tation. Mr.  Dunlap  has  lately  published 
a  History  of  the  American  Theatre  (New 
York,  iSaX),  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
into  a  minute  account  of  authors  and  pieces 
which  have  no  permanent  value.  Mrs. 
Warreif|  who  wrote  the  Adulateur  and 
the  Group,  above  mentioned,  and  a  Histo- 
ry of  the  Revolution,  published  (1790) 
two  tragedies,  the  Sack  of  Rome,  and  the 
Ladies  of  Castile ;  Thoma^  P.  Lathy  pub- 
lished (1800)  Reparation,  or  the  School  for 
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Libertines,  a  comedy ;  David  Everett  pub- 
lisbed  (1800)  Daianzel ;  C.  J.  IngenBoU, 
now  an  eminent  lawyer,  published  (1801) 
Edwyand  Elgiva,  and  (1831)  Julian,  a 
tragedy ;  W.  Jones  (1801),  Independence ; 
W.  C.  White  (1810),  two  pieces,  the 
Clemrman's  Daughter,  and  the  Poor  Lodg- 
er. James  N.  Mker  (between  1807  and 
1817)  wrote  often  ibr  the  stage ;  and  his 
Marmion  and  Superstition  are  much 
praised  for  poetical  talent.  Some  others 
nave  occssionallv  furnished  pieces  to  the 
acting  theabre,  which  have  received  a  share 
of  transient  applause.  In  general,  however, 
the  American  theatre  has  been  supplied 
with  plays  from  the  English  theatre. 

8.  Romaniic  Fidion,  Compared  with 
the  other  departments  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, romantic  fiction  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  the  belles-lettres 
which  is  absolutelv  due  to  modem  inven- 
tion, and  has  reached  or  approached  its 
perfection  only  in  our  time.  At  the  peri- 
od when  our  forefiithen  landed  in  this 
country,  the  domestic  form  of  romance — 
that  which  rests  on  private  manners  and 
character  for  success — ^was  unknown  in 
the  worid ;  nor,  exceptmg  Don  Quixote, 
had  a  single  work  of  romantic  fiction 
been  produced  which  is  still  read,  except 
from  curiosity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  re- 
markable, that  works  of  prose  fiction 
should  have  been  the  last  mat  appeared 
among  us ;  for  there  was  certainly  nothing 
in  the  severe  theolo^  of  the  Eastern 
States^  or  in  the  anxiety  and  wants' that 
were  eveiy  where  encountered  by  the 
early  settlers,  to  give  birth  to  those  li^ht 
and  fanciful  forms  of  literature,  which 
had  not  yet  taken  their  final  character  even 
amidst  the  refinements  of  the  English  and 
French  courts.  Up  to  the  periwl  of  the 
American  revolution,  therefore,  no  eymp- 
tom  of  it  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  first  work  of  prose  fiction 
which  appeared  in  the  U.  States  seems 
to  have  been  the  Foresters,  which  was 
originally  published  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787--88, 
but  was  printed  separately  in  1792,  and 
again  in  1796.  It  was  written  by  doctor 
iMlknap,  of  Boston,  author  of  a  Histoiy  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  an  imitation, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  continuation,  of 
Arbuthnot's  John  Bull,  giving,  with  much 
humorous  solemnity,  an  account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and,  in  part,  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  next  work  of 
fiction  published  in  the  U.  States  seems 
to  have  oeen  the  Algerine  Captive  (1797), 
written  by  the  late  Royall  Tyler,  then  a 


lawyer  in  Walpole,  and  since  chief  jus- 
tice of  Vermont :  the  first  volume  contains 
sketches  of  manners  in  the  interior  of 
New  England,  which  have  much  fi'esh- 
ness,  spirit  and  truth ;  but  the  second,  in 
which  the  hero  becomes  a  captive  in  Al- 
giers, is  dull  and  common-place.  This 
was  the  first  genuine  novel  published  in 
the  U.  States.  The  first  author,  however, 
who  can  be  considered  a  regular  writer 
of  novels  in  America,  was  Charies  Brock- 
den  Brown,  (q.  v.)  Between  1798  and 
1801,  he  published  six  novels — ^Wie- 
land,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar 
HunUey,  Clara  Howard,  and  Jane  Talbot. 
He  was  a  writer  of  hieh  gifts.  His  man- 
ner sometimes  resembles  that  of  Godwin, 
who  was  tiien  in  great  reputation ;  and  his 
sketches  of  the  sleep-iii^dker,  in  Edjoir 
Huntley,  are  vmonf  tne  most  vivid  in  me 
lanffuage.  His  writings  have  often  been 
published  separatelyin  England  and  the 
U.  States,  and,  in  1827,  an  edition  of  his 
novels  was  printed  at  Boston  (7  vols.).  In 
some  respects,  he  \b  still  the  principal 
novelist  whom  the  countiy  has  produced; 
but  the  more  dramatic  form  or  romance 
writing,  since  become  common  under 
the  influence  of  sir  W.  Scott's  example, 
has  changed  the  public  taste ;  and  Brown's 
novels  are  less  interesting  and  tess  read 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  1810, 
Washington  Irving  published  his  Knick- 
erbockers History  or  New  York  (2  vols.), 
an  imitation,  in  many  respects,  of  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  containing,  under  a 
similar  allegory,  though  with  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  &ct,  a  history  of  the 
Dutch  government  of  the  province  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  work  of  much  genu- 
ine humor,  and  contains  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  pow- 
er, so  that,  though  much  of  it  is  local,  it 
has  been  often  reprinted  both  in  England 
and  this  countrv,  and  has  been  trandated 
into  French  and  German.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate  the  other  worfcs  of 
this  accomplished  writer.  Jonathan  Old- 
style's  Letters,  first  published  in  the  New 
York  Morning  Chronicle  (1802^;  Salmf^ 
gundi,  or  the  Whim  Whams  or  Launce- 
lot  LangsUift*  and  othera  (1807) ;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  Sketch  Book,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  &c., 
have  all  been  translated  into  German. 
Under  this  head  should  also  be  mention- 
ed the  Old  Bachelor  (1812),  and  the  Brit- 
ish Spy,  of  Mr.  Wirt  (late  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  U.  States),  of  which  the  tenth 
edition,  published  in  1833,  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author.  A  few 
other  persons,  in  the  period  just  passed 
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vTf  also  wrote  novels  which  had  a  lim- 
ited  success.  Mis.  Foster  wrote  the 
BoardiDg  School,  and  the  Coquette ;  Mr. 
Dennie  wrote  Female  Quixotisin;  and 
Mrs.  Rowson,  Rebecca,  Sarah,  and  some 
other  stories.  In  general,  however,  this 
was  not  a  popular  form  of  writing,  and 
very  few  attempted  it  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  sir  W.  Scott  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  whole  empire  of  ro* 
mantic  fiction,  which  has  been  felt  through 
all  the  borders  of  Christendom,  and  no 
where  with  mora  fbroe  than  in  the  U. 
States.  The  person  who  has  shown  the 
most  power  and  disposition  to  imitate  this 
form  of  romance  is  Mr.  Cooper.    He  be- 

rin  1820,  with  Precaution,  a  hovel, 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  England ; 
and  its  style  is  in  the  manner  of  Miss 
Bumey;  but  the  direction  was  wrong, 
and  his  success  was  small :  it  Was  onfy 
when  he  touched  his  native  earth,  that  he 
gathered  strength.  In  1821,  he  published 
his  Spy,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
amidst  the  American  revolution ;  and 
finom  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  pub- 
lished no  less  than  ei||^t  similar  tales,  all 
founded  in  American  mannere,  and  with 
a  degree  of  success  to  which  no  Ameri- 
can author  has  before  attained  in  this  de- 
partment In  his  last  productions  (the 
Bravo  and  the  Heidenmauer)  he  has  left 
America  for  the  old  continent  His  ro- 
mances have  been  read  in  the  U.  States 
afanost  as  extensively  as  sir  W.  Scott'a, 
and,  bendes  being  regulariy  reprinted 
in  England,  are  no  less  regularly  tran^ 
lated  and  published  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. MisB  Sedgwick,  the  author  of  a 
New  England  Tale  (1822),  Redwood 
(1824),  Hope  Leslie  (1827),  and  Clarence 
(1830),  all  on  American  subjects,  should  be 
distinguished  among  the  popular  writers 
of  the  time :  her  works  have  been  reprint- 
ed with  success  in  Endand.  Miss  Francis 
(more  knowa  as  Mrs.  Child),  the  author  of 
several  successful  worics  in  other  depart- 
ments, flhould  be  mentioned  here  on  ac- 
count of  her  Hobomok  (1824),  and  her 
Rebels  (1825).  Paulding's  novels  (Dutch- 
man's Fireside,  Westward  Ho,  &c)  have 
found  many  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  Flint's  Francis  Berrian 
diowB  much  fireshness  and  vigor.  Since 
1820,  the  whole  eourw  of  things  in  rela- 
tion to  romantic  fiction  has  been  changed. 
Before  that  time,  an  American  npvd  or 
romance  was  extremelv  rare:  it  is  now 
•the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  our 
literature,  and  every  year  produces  seve- 
ralt  which  wUl  not  easily  be  for^tten. 
This  change  is  main^  due  to  die  earcum- 


stance,  that  American  subjects  have  fiir- 
nished  their  materials. — For  the  preceding 
account  of  literature  in  the  U.  States,  we 
are  indebted  to  manuscripts  of  professor 
Ticknor. 

9.  tMa  and  Seienua.  The  progress  of 
the  Americans  has  been  greater  in  the 
useful  arts  than  in  the  sciences,  diough 
their  advances , in  the  latter  are  respecta- 
ble, considering  the  shortness  of  their 
career.  Inventions  and  discoveries  in  the 
former  have  been  promoted  by  means  of 
the  patent  ofSce,  which  secures,  to  per- 
sons who  apply  for  it,  the  exclus've  right 
to  the  fiiiitB  of  their  ingenuity.  This 
office  is  attached  to  the  department 
of  state.  Models  and  drawing  of 
the  machines  of  which  the  right  is  ob- 
tained, are  depoated  with  the  dunctor, 
with  a  description  of  the  invention,  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  patentee, 
and  date  of  the  [Mitent  The  whole 
number  of  patents  issued,  fix>m  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  patent  office  in  1790 
to  the  first  of  January,  18S2,  is  6911.  The 
Americans  have,  indeed,  shown  a  particu- 
lar aptitude  for  making  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  mechanic  artEL  A 
great  number  of  renuukable  inventions, 
of  which  the  cotton-gin,  the  steam-boi^t, 
the  nail  and  card  machines,  and  the  ma- 
chine for  spinning  hemp,  are  only  the 
most  prominent  among  a  hundred  othen, 
with  essential  improvements  upon  many 
procesMs  of  manufacture,  and  upon 
many  machines  previously  in  use,  have 
been  made  in  the  U.  States.  In  ship* 
building,  the  Americans  are  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  other  people,  combining 
beauty  of  form,  speed  m  suling,  and  ca- 
pacity of  carriage,  in  their  vessels.  (See 
Sk^,)  In  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  though 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
school,  yet  the  U.  States  have  produced 
several  eminent  painten ;  and  some  works 
of  sculpture  of  merit  have  been  executed 
in  the  country.  The  names  of  West, 
Coplev,  Stewart  (see  the  articles),  Trum- 
bull, Vanderlyn  (who,  in  1806,  guned  the 
French  prize-medal  for  his  Marius  on  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage),  Jarvis,  Wood,  All- 
ston,  Leslie,  Peale,  Sully,  Mono,  Newton, 
Nei^^le,  Doughty,  Fisher,  King,  Inman, 
Cole,  and  others,  are,  some  of  tbrn*  well 
knowti  in  Europe.  Academies  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Philadelphia  and  New  York ; 
and  a  picture-gallery  has  been  connected 
with  tne  Athensum  in  Boston,  hi  which 
the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  is  very 
respectable.  Plaster  casts  of  the  princi- 
pal antiqiie  statues  have  been  obtained  for 
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these  iDBtitutioiifly  wfa^ch  have  been  libe- 
rally pfttroniiecl.  A  statue  of  Waehiiw- 
ton  has  been  executed  by  Canova  ror 
the  state  of  North  Carolina ;  another,  by 
Chantrey,  for  a  number  of  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  Greenough,  a  native  artist,  fiir 
▼orably  known  by  his  Chanting  Cherubs, 
and  some  busts  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans^ has  been  employed  by  congress  to 
execute  a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  great 
man  f<nr  the  capitol  at  Washington.  Au- 
gur, a  self-taught  artist,  has  executed  a 
group,  Jephthah's  Daughter,  and  some  sin- 
gle statues.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences in  the  colonies;  for,  although  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States  found 
themselves  literally  in  a  new  world,  sur- 
rounded with  objectB,  in  the  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which 
had  never  been  accurately  described,  yet 
the  imperfect  state  of  education,  the  want 
of  cottectk>ns  and  apparatuses,  could  only 
be  slowly  overcome.  In  1725,  a  profes- 
soiship  of  mathematics  and  experimental 
philosophv  was  founded  in  Harvard  coK 
lege,  by  Mr.  Hollis,  a  friend  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  England;  but  New  England,  at 
least,  could  not  furnish  a  man  enable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr. 
Greenwood  went  out  to  Enghind,  and, 
after  studying  a  short  time  under  Desagu- 
lieis,  returned  to  America,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
fosBorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics at  William  and  Mary's  at  an 
early  period,  but  there  was  none  at  Yale 
college  until  1770.  Logan,  Godfrey  (in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant),  Rittenhouse  (in- 
vontor  of  the  orreiy),  Franklin,  Rum- 
ford,  &c  (see  the  articles),  were  self- 
taught  men.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
scientific  smdies  have  been  pursued  in  a 
more  systematic  and  thorough  manner, 
and  valuable  treatises  upon  almost  all 
sufcjectB  of  natural  science  and  natural 
histoiy,  so  fitr  as  relates  to  the  U.  States, 
have  been  produced.  Mineraloffy  has 
been  studied  with  much  zeal ;  and  C  leave- 
land's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geolo- 
S^  (2d  edition,  2  vols,  8va,  1822),  and 
aclure's  Geology  of  the  U.  States  (1817), 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the 
botanical  works,  Elliot's  Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  Bigeiow's  Ameri- 
can Medical  Botany  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston, 
1817—20),  and  Florula  Bostoniensis ; 
Barton's  Flora  of  North  America  (3  vols., 
4to.,  106  colored  engravings,  Philadel- 
phia, 1821—23),  and  Medical  Botany  of 
the  U.  States  (2  vols.,  4to.,  50  colored 
plates,  1825) ;  Nuttall's  Genera  of  North 


American  Plants,  a  good  sequel  to  PanM 
Flora,  &C.,  are  valuable.  Say^  American 
Entomology  (with  colored  plates,  3  vols., 
8vo.,  1824—25);  Godroan's  American 
Natural  Histoiy  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1826—26) ; 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology  (9  vol&, 
iblio,  PhUadelphia,  1806— 1814);  Bona- 
parte's  American  Ornithology  (3  vola^ 
4to.,  Philadelphia,  1825) ;  NuttaU's  Ameri- 
can Ornithology  (2d  voL,  Boston,  1832), 
are  woricB  of  great  merit  The  splendid 
work  of  Audubon  is  executing  in  London 
(with  colored  engravings);  mat  of  Mi- 
chaux,  a  foreigner  (the  Morth  American 
Sylva,  or  a  Description  of  North  Ameri- 
can Forest  Trees,  with  150  colored  en- 
gravings), though  published  in  Philodel- 
fhta  (3  vols^  8vo.,  1817),  was  executed  m 
'aris.  In  addition  to  these  woricB,  we 
must   mention   Conrad's   Fossil    Shells 

erith  colored  plates);  Shepard's  FosbU 
emains;  Say's  Concholo^  (with  color- 
ed plates),  &c.  The  prmcipal  mathe- 
maucal  work  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  U.  States  is  Bowditch's  translation 
of  the  Mkamqve  CtiuU  of  Laplace, 
with  a  commentary  (2d  voL,  4to.,  Boston, 
1832).  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  (since  1818)  has  reached  ths 
22d  volume. 

10.  Poetry.  The  first  book  publish- 
ed in  the  UT  States  (8vo.,  1640^  was  an 
original  version  of  the  Psalms,  m  metre, 
''for  the  use,  edification  and  cQmfi>ft  of 
the  saints,"  made  by  Eliot,  Welde,  and 
Mather,  three  derprmen  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  This  version  was  after- 
wards improved  by  Dunster,  president  of 
Harvard  coUege,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  widi  ad- 
ditions, of  which  the  twentieth  editk>n 
was  published  in  1722 :  it  was  often,  also, 
reprinted  in  Scotland  and  En^bind,  and 


usiBd  by  many  of  the  dissenting  conm- 
gations.  Mrs.  Anne  Biadstreet  publiued 
a  volume  of  poems  in  1642,  wnich  con- 


tains some  good  descriptions.  P.  Folger, 
of  Nantucket,  grandfather  of  Franuin, 
wrote  a  Looking-Glass  for  the  Tutnes 
(1676).  These  works,  with  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth's  Day  of  Doom,  a  Poedcal  De- 
scription of  the  Last  Judgment,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  was 
republished  m  London,  and  a  few  elegies^ 
stanzas,  &C.,  without  taste  or  spirit,  ap- 
pear to  constitute  the  colonial  PaniMw 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  does 
the  firM  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentuij 
present  a  more  attractive  proiqpect.  A 
volume  of  poems  by  John  Adams  (Bos- 
ton, 1745) ;  another  by  Thomas  Godfi«y 
(Philadelphia,  1765),  including  the  Princa 
of  Parthia,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Court  of 
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Fncy;  W.  livingBton's  PfaUoeophic 
Solitude  (1747V  hardly  deserve  to  be 
mentioned*  The  excitement  pf  the  revo- 
lution produced  several  satirical  poems  of 
considerable  merit  Trumbull's  McFin- 
{;al,  written  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  tories,  passed  through  more 
than  thirty  editions,  and  was  often  repub- 
lished in  England.  Philip  Freneau,  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  poems,  began  to 
write  iust  before  the  revolution,  but  con- 
tinued till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
He  is  distinguislied  for  ease,  humor  and 
sprightlinesB.  Timothy  Dwight  was  the 
author  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  an 
epic  poem,  in  eleven  books  (1785) ;  Green- 
field Hill,  a  descriptive  and  didactic 
poem ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  a 
satirical  poem.  Joel  Barlow  (q.  v.)  pub- 
lished his  Vision  of  Columbus  in  1787, 
and  cast  anew  under  the  title  of  the  Co- 
lumbiad,  in  1806;  the  Con^iracy  of 
Kings  in  1793,  and  his  Hasty  Puddixiff 
in  1799.  More  recently,  the  poems  of 
Allston,  Pierpont,  Paulding,  Sands,  Hill- 
house,  Percival,  Halleck,  Wilcox,  Brain- 
ard,  Bryant,  Dana,  Snrague,  Willis,  and 
others,  have  enioyed  aifferent  degrees  of 
popularity  in  their  own  country.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  circumstances,  which 
operated  more  powerfully,  indeed,  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  which  still  continue  to 
operate  with  great  force,  the  superior 
poi>ularity  of  some  of  the  forms  of  prose 
fiction  at  the  present  dav  may  partl^r  ac- 
count for  the  poverty  or  the  Americans 
in  the  poetical  department 

11.  lEstory  cmd  Bu^pranhv.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  tne  history  or  me  U.  States, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Eu- 
ropean settlements  of  Uieir  territory,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  events  which  have 
occurred  in  them,  of  the  chief  actors  in 
those  events,  and,  even  farther  back,  that 
the  written  charten  which  described 
their  objects,  and  defined  their  privileges, 
are  yet  in  our  hands.  We  Know  the 
fiunily  names,  the  condition  in  life,  the 
local  origin,  even  the  features  of  the  first 
settlers ;  and,  from  the  period  of  the  first 
emigrations  downward,  we  have  contem- 
poraneous narratives  and  documents, 
with  few  interruptions.  It  is  true,  that 
the  first  150  years  of  colonial  history,  or 
rather  the  public  history  of  that  period, 
presents  httle  variety  of  incidents,  and 
has  none  of  Uie  grandeur  and  brilliancy 
which  ^ves  a  charm  to  the  stoiy  of  great 
empires.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  produced  no  historical  works 
which  can  lay  claim  to  high  literary 
merit,  or  which   attract  notice  merely 


fiom  the  excellence  of  their  execotioa. 
But,  though  most  of  the  works  which 
we  shall  enumerate  in  this  department 
are  local  in  thdr  nature,  many  of  them 
are  of  general  interest  to  those  who 
would  trace  the  developement  of  seminai 
principles  into  life,  watch  the  cradle  of  a 
recent  people,  and  wimess  the  srowth  of 
families  and  villages  into  popiOous  com- 
munities and  powerful  states.  Among 
the  earlier  woiks  on  colonial  histoiy  are 
Morton's  New  England  Memorial  (Uam- 
bridge,  1669),  of  which  the  fifth  edition 
(Boston,  18d6)  contains  notes  by  the  ed- 
itor, J.  Davis ;  Winthrop's  Journal  (first 
complete  edition,  with  notes,  by  J.  Sav- 
age, Boston,  1825) ;  Hubbard's  History  ot 
New  England  (Boston,  1815);  Mather's 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana  (folio,  Lon- 
don, 1702 ;)  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia, 
fiom  1587  to  1700  (London,  1705) ;  Stith's 
History  of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  1747) ; 
W.  Smith's  History  of  New  York  (Lon- 
don, 1757) ;  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (3  vols.,  1764 ;  dd  vol.,  London, 
1828);  Franklin's  Historical  Review  of 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  (London,  1759);  Proud's 
History  of  Pennsylvania  (1745);  Smith's 
History  of  New  Jersey,  to  1721  (1765). 
Many  of  these  works  were  written  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  their 
publication,  and,  though  several  were 
published  in  England,  were  from  the 
pens  of  colonists.  Of  a  more  recent  date 
are  Jefierson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  Burk's 
History  of  Virginia  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1803) ; 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  Revolution  m 
Soutii  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1785),  and  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1809); 
Moultrie'i^  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  (2  vols.,  1802J ;  Drayton's  View 
of  South  Carolina  (lo02),  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina  (2 
vols.,  1821) ;  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War 
in  tiie  South  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1812);  Wil- 
liamson^ History  of  North  Carolina 
(1812);  Minot's  History  of  Massachu- 
setts (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1789) ;  Bradford's  His- 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  finom  1764  (3  vols.] ; 
Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire  (3 
vols^  1792) ;  WiHiams's  History  of  Ver- 
mont (2  vols.,  1809) ;  Sullivan's  History 
of  Maine  (1795) ;  Williamson's  History 
of  Maine  (2  vols.,  1832);  Yates  and 
Moulton's  Hisfory  of  New  Yorit  (1825) ; 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut  (2 
voki.,  1818);  Flint's  History  and  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Western  Suites  ^  edition,  2 
vols.,  1832);  Stoddard's  Sketches  of 
Louisiana  (1812);  McCalTs  History  of 
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Geoi]^  (2  ToUk,  1816).  Of  woiks  of  a 
more  general  nature  may  be  mentioned 
Ramsay '^  History  of  the  U.  States  (3  vols., 
1616),  and  his  Universal  History  (12  vola, 
8vo.,  1819) ;  Holmes's  Annals  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  1492  to  1826  r2d  editiop,  1829, 
2  vok^  8yo.) ;  Marshall's  History  of  the 
Colonies  (2d  edition,  1824) ;  Pitkin's  Po- 
litical and  Civil  History  of  the  U.  States, 
fiom  1763  to  1797  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1828) ; 
l>oufflasB's  Summary,  Historical  and  Po- 
liticiu,  of  the  British  Settlements  in  North 
America  (2  vols.,  1749);  Trumbull's 
General  Histoiy  of  the  U.  States  to  1765 ; 
Thomas's  History  of  Printing  in  Ameri- 
ca (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1810);  Millar's  Retro- 
spect of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols., 
8V0.,  New  York,  1803) ;  Wheaton's  His- 
tory of  the  Normans  (Philadelphia,  1831) ; 
Lyman's  Histoiy  or  the  Diplomacy  of 
the  U.  States  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1828).  In 
biography,  we  may  mention  Marshall's 
lAm  of  Washington  i^d  edition,  2  vols., 
l^SStj ;  Ramsay's  and  Bancroft's  Lives  of 
the  same;  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis;  Wirfs 
Liie  of  Henry ;  Lee's  Lives  of  the  Lees ; 
Quincy's  Life  of  Quincy;  Wheaton's 
Liie  of  Pinkney;  Kiikland's  Life  of 
Ames ;  Franklin's  and  Jefiferscm's  Auto- 
biographies; Johnson^  Life  an4  Corre- 
spondence of  Greene ;  Austin's  Life  of 
Gerry;  Sparks's  Life  of  Morris;  Sander- 
son's Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (by  different  handsL 
12  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1823—27);  Bel- 
knap's  American  Biography;  Sparks's  Life 
of  Ledyard;  Irvins's  Life  of  Columbus; 
Biddle's  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  &c. 
— ^We  have  given  this  long  list  of  works, 
not,  certainly,  on  account  of  their  literaiy 
value,  but  in  ^neral  as  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  of  mfermation  in  regard  to  the 
U.  States. 

12.  Miscettaneoua.  Some  political 
works  of  merit  have  issued  fit>m  the 
American  press.  Passing  by  those  of  ear- 
lier date,  we  shall  mention  here  onlv  the 
Federalist;  Adams's  Defence  of'^  the 
American  Constitutions  (London,  1787) ; 
Everett's  Europe  (1822),  and  America 
1827),  and  Walsh's  Letters  on  the  Genius 
and  Spirit  of  the  French  Government 
The  results  of  the  expeditions  sent  out 
by  government,  at  dirorent  times,  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  the  continent,  are 
given  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1814);  Pike's  Expedition  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  (8vo.,  at- 
las, 4to.,  1810) ;  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  and  at- 
las^ 4to    1823);  Keating's  Nanative  of 


Long^  Expeditloa  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  River,  &c.  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1824). 
Noah,  Silliman,  Griscom,  Slidell,  Dwigfat, 
Anderson,  Bigelow,  and  others,  have  pub- 
lished their  travels  in  different  countries 
of  Europe;  Silliman,  Dwigfat,  Flint, 
Brackenndge,  Schoolcraft,  Schultz,  &C., 
their  travels  in  the  U.  States.  Coopei^ 
Notions  of  the  Americans  (1828)  also  be- 
longs to  this  class  of  works.  Dr.  Cooper 
Cardozo,  Raymond,  Everett  and  Phillips 
have  published  works  on  political  econ- 
omy. In  geography,  Morse's  Universal 
Geography,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  Worcester's  Univer- 
sal Gazetteer  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  2d  edition, 
1823),  deserve  mention.  In  lexicography, 
Webster's  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  4to.,  New 
York,  1828)  is  complete  in  respect  to  its 
vocabulary.  Murray's  English  Grano- 
mar  (1795)  is  the  first  considerable  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
gua^:  it  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
German.  John  Quincy  Adams,  rinoe 
president  of  the  U.  States,  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  Lecmres  on  Rhet- 
oric and  Oratory  (8vo.,  1810).  The  most 
complete  of  the  English  encydopssdiasi 
Rees's  CyclopsBdia,  and  Brewster's  Edin- 
hvarf^h  Encyclopedia,  have  been  repuUish- 
ed  in  the  U.  States,  vrith  krge  additions. 

United 'States  of  CEZfTEAL  Amsei- 
^  CA.    (See  Centred  ,^tnenea,) 

Unitt  of  a  work  is  the  correspondence 
of  its  parts  in  one  haimonious  whole.  It 
is  indispenBable  in  eyery  work  of  art. 
(For  the  unities  in  &e  drama,  see 
JJnwuu) 

UifivEESALisTs ;  thosc  Christians  i^o 
believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men, 
in  oppo^tion  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  fii- 
ture  state,  among  those  who  are  called 
Universalists :  some  believe  in  a  remedial 
punishment  of  limited  duration,  which 
will  end  in  a  universal  restoration  to  good- 
ness and  happiness;  othen  believe  that 
all  men  will  be  happy  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  but  in  difierent  degrees^ 
until  the  resurrection ;  and  yet  othen 
hold  that  the  fiiture  state  of  all  will  be 
alike  perfect  and  happy  immediately  after 
death.  (See  Sects.)— tlfwoenalisU  ia  also 
an  appellation  given  to  those  who  teach, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  that  Christ  died  lor  aB, 
and  not  for  an  elect  number,  and  that  all 
men,  therefore^  may  partake  of  salvatiQii 
through  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  They  are 
also  ^ed  hipothelical  UniversalistB,  he- 
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tliey  ropMent  &itfa  inCfaiifltas  a 
neoeflsaiy  conditioii  of  salTation. 

U2fiTXB8Ai.8 ;  the  name  given  by  the 
flchoolmen  to  general  notions,  eepecially 
thoee  of  genera  and  species.  It  was  a 
lon|^-agitated  question,  whether  general 
notions  coirespond  to  any  real  existences 
out  of  oursehres,  or  are  derived  merely 
from  our  conceptions;  whether  such  ex- 
istences are  of  acorporeal  nature  or  not; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  are 
separate  from  individual  existences,  or  only 
within  them.  On  these  points,  a  dispute 
was  long  maintained  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  realists.    (See  Aomtnaluf.) 

Universe,  Ststxm  of.    (See  Sifkem 

Universities;  establishments  for  in- 
■troction,  in  which  all  the  most  important 
branches  of  science  are  taught,  and  which 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  to  confer 
honorary  distinctions  on  scientific  merit 
They  differ  firom  academies  (q.  v.),  which 
are  societies  of  scholars  for  some  common 
adentific  purpose,  without  the  connex- 
ion of  teacher  and  learner,  and  without 
any  distribution  of  dignities.  The  epithet 
oooiefftieat,  however,  is  often  applied 
to  both  kinds  of  institutioDS.  The  Latin 
name  umverntot  oriffinated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  signi- 
fied, originally,  the  body  of  students;  at 
a  later  period,  the  body  of  teachen  and 
students  assembled  in  one  place.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  eirpression  tmtverniat 
Vd/txwrvsok  was  used  to  indicate  that  aU  the 
most  important  branches  of  science  were 
to  be  taught  in  these  estabUshments. 
With  the  andents,  the  superior  institu- 
tions for  instruction  were  called  bMLo^  or 
jitftfila.  This  latter  appeDation  remained 
longest  in  Itafy ;  and  we  find,  in  old  au- 
thors, the  expressions  tAudxwoi  Patotwtttm, 
BofMm*enw  (university  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna). The  time  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
universities  in  Europe  cannot  be  precisely 
ascertained.  Previousto  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, Europe  had  sunk  into  the  great- 
est barbarism,  in  consequence  of  the  migre- 
tions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  tribes, 
and  the  incessant  and  devastating  wan 
which  attended  them.  Chariemacne  de- 
Mrves  the  praise  of  having  zealousfy  striv- 
en to  promote  the  cultivation  of  science 
tfarougnout  his  vast  dominions,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Englishman  Alcuin.  fa.  v.)  By  his 
command,  schools  were  estanlished  in  ev- 
ery convent  and  cathedral,  intended  chief- 
ly for  the  education  of  clergymen ;  but 
younff  men  of  high  ftmilies,  not  destined 
RNT  religious  orders,  also  received  instnic- 
tioD  in  them.    These  convent  and  cathe- 


dral schools  (q.  V.)  were,  fin*  a  lon^^  tima, 
the  highest  institutions  for  education  im 
the  countries  where  they  were  establisb- 
ed.  From  them  proceeded  men  like  Ad- 
am of  Bremen,  Lunbert  of  AschafiTenbuiif^ 
&c.  By  degrees,  the  light  of  science, 
which  had  teen  so  long  obscured,  began 
to  shine  more  bri^tiy;  teachere  arose 
in  various  places ;  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  collected  ntunerous  schohav.- 
around  them,  and  a  new  kind  of  schools ' 
arose,  the  heads  of  which  called  them- 
selves rvctonM.  .  In  Paris,  several  suck 
teachen  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  gave  instruction  chiefly*  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy  and  theoloay.  They  were  not 
all  of  the  clerical  order:  even  the  cele- 
brated Abelard  (q.  v.),  when  he  opened 
his  school,  was  not  yet  a  clergyman.  Tha 
advanta^  and  the  pleasures  connected 
with  a  city  like  Paris,  as  well  as  the  ^pneat 
reputation  which  these  teachen  acquired, 
draw  a  vast  number  of  young  men  to  that 
city ;  and  thus  the  first  European  univer<- 
sity  grew  up  then.  It  was  not  founded 
by  any  monarch,  nor  endowed  with  any 
privileges.  Teachen  and  scbolan  were 
entiraly  independent,  and  could  change 
their  residence  at  pleasure.  They  regu- 
lated their  conduct  by  a  constitution  of 
their  own  making,  wmch  seems  to  have 
been  tacitly  acauiesced  in  by  the  govern- 
ment Towaros  the  end  of  the  twelfUi 
centurjr,  kin^  Philip  Au^stus  granted 
them  immunity  firom  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  courts.  Teachen  and  students 
formed  themselves  into  corporations.  Ori- 
ginally, each  school  had  its  own  rector; 
but  now,  in  1206,  a  common  rector  was 
chosen :  thus  the  whole  mass  of  students 
and  teachen  came  to  constitute  one  body, 
called,  on  that  account,  imurern^a«.  The 
continually  increasmg  number  of  teachen 
and  students,  however,  made  several  or- 
dinances of  the  government  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  ofgood  order.  A  public 
insult  ofiered,  in  11229,  to  the  students  of 
Paris,  and  for  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  required  satisfaction  fit>m  the 
court,  made  them  so  indignant,  that  a 
great  part  of  them  removed,  with  their 
teachers,  fiiom  Paris.  Their  departura 
seems  to  have  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
court  strove  to  bring  them  back :  \s^  the 
mediation  of  pope  wegoiy  IX,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected ;  and  the  privileces 
of  the  university,  which  had  been,  so  mt^ 
only  acquiesced  in,  were  increased  and 
confirm^  About  the  time  when  the 
schools  of  Paris  were  established,  perhi^ 
even  somewhat  eariier,  the  first  teachen 
of  medieme  qipeared  at  Salerno,  inNi^lei^ 
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mnA  Montbellier  The  school  of  Sal«nio 
{gcMa  SaUrnUana),  at  a  later  period,  ac- 
quired celebrityyev^  in  foreign  countries, 
by  the  dietetic  rules  published  under  its 
name.  At  Bologna,  the  first  instruction 
in  Roman  law  was  ^ven.  Imerius  (Wer- 
ner] taught  it  here  m  the  twelfth  century 
i^tn  great  applause.  To  all  these  places 
many  young  men  resorted.  The  relations 
between  the  students  and  teai^ers,  and 
between  the  schools  and  the  government, 
were  similar  to  those  in  Paris.  The  con- 
fltitutions  which  they  had  made  for  them- 
selves were  confirmed^  and  their  privi- 
leges even  increased  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry. At  the  same  time  when  the  teachers 
and  students  constituted  themselves  into 
one  body,  the  division  of  students  mto  no- 
tuma  originated.  These  were  associations 
of  those  who  were  natives  of  the  same 
nation.  They  had  their  separate  heads 
(mw:unUore8\  funds  and  regulations. 
This  division  into  nations  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  original  constitutions  of 
the  oldest  universities.  The  time  of 
its  origin  cannot  be  accurately  settled. 
The  university  of  Paris,  however,  Is  the 
one  in  which  the  division  into  nations  is 
earliest  mentioned  in  diplomas  and  in  his- 
torical works.  In  1206,  the  division  into 
four  nations  had  become  established. 
These  were  the  French  (in  which,  also, 
the  students  from  Italy  and  Spain  were 
inckided),  the  Picard,  the  Norman  and 
the  English.  The  last  comprehended 
also  the  Germans,  and  all  students  from 
the  north  of  Europe.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, this  noHon  was  called  the  German. 
This  number,  probably  at  first  merely  ac- 
cidental, was  subsequently  adopted  also 
in  the  German  universities.  In  the  Italian 
universities,  a  similar  division  into  nations 
took  place.  Ec[ually  uncertain  with  the  or- 
iran  of  this  division  is  also  the  origin  of  the 
mstribution  of  academic  honors,  and  the 
institution  of  distinct  Acuities.  Probably 
thev  also  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The 
first  public  teachers  (Abelard  m  Paris, 
Imerius  in  Bologna,  and  oUiers)  had 
received  no  invitation  nor  permission  to 
teach  from  any  one.  But,  subsequently, 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
university,  were  careful  that  only  well- 
qualified  persons  should  lecture.  Exam- 
inations were  therefore  established.  He 
who  was  found  qualified  to  teach,  receiv- 
ed a  formal  permission  to  lecture  publicly, 
accompanied  with  certain  symbols  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  first  academical 
degree  was  that  of  h<iccalaweus  {see  Bach- 
dor);  the  second  that  of  licentudL    (See 


Lieeiduae,)  If  the  licentiate  afterwards 
received  the  cap  of  magisier  (for  which  a 
certain  sum  was  paid),  be  became  a  col- 
league of  his  former  teachers,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  their  privileges.  Such  exam- 
inations and  solemn  distributions  of  aca- 
demic honors  {promotUmes)  were  custom- 
ary in  Paris  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centu^.  The  title  of 
nutg%$ter  (master)  at  Paris  corresponded 
to  Siat  of  doctor  at  Bologna.  These  ^pro- 
motunUs^  with  the  previous  examinations, 
gave  rise  to  the  faculties.  The  facuUas 
ttrtktm  (the  faculty  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  or  what  is  now  called  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty)  existed  long  before.  As  these 
sciences  had  been  taught  in  Paris  from  m 
very  early  period,  the  faculty  of  arts  had 
the  precedence  of  the  others,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  subsequentiy  denied  to  iL 
The  other  faculties  were,  as  they  still  are, 
those  of  theology,  law  and  medicine.  The 
year  1259  is  considered  as  tiie  time  of  the 
establishment  of  faculties.  In  tlus  year, 
the  mendicant  orders^  and  secular  clergy 
united,  and  formed  a 'sort  of  corporation 
of  teachers  of  theology.  In  126Q,  the 
teachers  of  medicine  imitated  them,  as  did 
those  of  the  canon  law;  and  the  four  nations^ 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  all 
their  privileges,  formed  the  faculty  of  arts. 
The  faculties  elected  deans  from  among 
their  number,  who,  with  the  procutahrti 
of  the  nations,  represented  the  university. 
Among  the  public  institutions  which 
were  established  in  the  universities  in<the 
thirteenth  and  the  ft)Uowing  century,  were 
the  colleges  {coIUm),  buildings  in  which 
students,  especial^  poor  ones,  might  live 
together,  under  superintendence,  without 
paying  for  their  lodging.  In  some  cases, 
they  also  received  their  board  gratis,  or 
had  still  further  allowances.  T%e  fint 
and  most  distuiguished  of  these  colleges 
were  at  Paris ;  but  here,  as  in  other  places, 
they  degenerated  by  degrees,  and  aid  not 
remain  the  asylum  of  poor  students.  In 
England,  the  colleges  (q.  v.)  have  acquir- 
ed a  greater  extent  and  importance : — ^in 
fact,  there,  the  whole  university  consists 
of  a  number  of  separate  colleges,  in  which 
the  buedness  of  instruction  is  mainly  car- 
ried on.  In  German  univermties,  some- 
thing similar  was  introduced,  namely,  the 
&t<r«<e  (charitable  establishments,  in  which 
students  could  live  for  a  very  low  rent). 
The  name  hurstB  was  also  given  to  certam 
l)oarding-hou8es,  established  by  profes- 
sors. Those  who  lived  in  such  hur$m 
were  called  bursarU;  hence  the  German 
word  Burschc.  The  first  teachers  of  the 
ancient  universities  were  not  paid  by  gov- 
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tnnHiit:  tfioy  wora  npportiMl  emMHy 
hf  6e0  reeemd  from  m  ftudente.  A 
teadier  of  high  reptttation  could  Iben  «c- 
<|iiire  weshh,  as  the  munber  <^  atodeDts 
WH  generally  very  great  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, acholan  aometimea  received  proa- 
enia  fiom  tiie  magiBtniiea  of  a  town,  to 
induce  them  to  lemam  ui  it :  at  a  atill 
later  period,  a  fixed  aalaiy  waa  |iveii  to 
^* —     Id  the  begimiiDg  of  the  nxteenth 


oantunr,  in  moat  uuirenities,  the  number 
and  aaluriea  of  the  profeaBora  were  increas- 
ed:  but  they  were  now  eojoined  to  deliver 
puhbe  lecturea  gratia.  In  the  PvotealaDt 
Qerman  univeiflities^  which  advanced  finr 
W^end  the  Getholic,  theae  public  lecturea 
were,  after  a  time,  feuod  insufficient,  and 
nore  lectures  were  delivered  oruMittm; 
that  li^  theae  were  lecturea  lor  which  fees 
were  received  from  studeofta,  so  that  a 
atranger  apirit  of  competition  was  excited 
aMioug  the  teachera.  Theae  lecmrea  de- 
Irrerod  prwatkn  are,  at  preaent,  far  more 
BHmerouB  and  impoitaiit  than  the  public 
ones  in  German  umvetaitiea.  Befi>re  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  the 
iSfkeenth  century,  the  professor  dictated 
and  the  smdenta  wrote  after  him.  Much 
time  was  lost,  and  a  course  of  lectures  in 
«  particular  branch  always  lasted  a  long 
term.  Manuals  became  frequent  after 
printing  was  invoited  What  has  been 
said  respecting  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
uuivemties  of  France  and  Italy,  is  true 
also  of  those  of  England— Oxford,  found- 
ed about  1200,  and  Cambridge,  about  the 
aame  time.  The  disturbance  which  took 
place  in  the  university  of  Paris,  as  men- 
tioned above,  in  1229,  was  advanta(reous 
to  the  English  imivenrities.  Severu  dis- 
tinipiished  teachers  of  Paris  accepted  the 
invjtation  of  Heniy  III  of  England,  and 
went  to  Oxford.  The  first  universities 
finwded  in  Oennaivv  were  those  of 
Prague,  1348,  and  Vienna,  1365,  both 
afbr  the  model  of  that  of  Paris:  in  both 
the  division  into  four  nations  was  adopted. 
Tliis  cireumstaoce  caused  the  decline  of 
the  former,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
one.  The  emperor  Charles  IV  had  di- 
vided the  teachen  and  students,  when  the 
university  of  Pracue  was  founded,  into 
the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Bavarian  and  Sax- 
on nations.  The  Germans,  therefore  (as 
the  Polish  nation  consisted  chiefly  of 
German  Sileaians)^  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Bohemians ;  and,  as  these  vrere 
unvrilling  to  suffer  their  oppressions, 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  induced 
the  emperor  Wencealaua  to  make  three 
Bationa  of  the  Bohemian  and  one  of  the 
two  Qeiraan.    Several  thousand  students 
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and  teaoben  vrithdvew  immediately,  and 
l^ave  fjse  to  the  university  of  lieipsic, 
m  1409,  where  they  were  divided  into 
four  nations,  the  Mianian,  Saxon,  Bavari- 
an and  Polish.  None  of  the  other  Ger- 
man wuversitiee^  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  adopted  the  division  into  nations. 
Univerrities  were  now  expressly  esbib- 
fished^  and  not  left  to  grow  up  of  them- 
aehrea,  as  before.  For  almost  three  cen- 
turies, the  popes  continued  to  erect  these 
institutions^  and  exereised  the  right  of 

Sotecting  and  of  superintendinff  them. 
oBsrchs  who  wished  to  establiah  a  uni- 
venity,  requested  the  papal  confirmation 
(whidi  never  was  denied),  and  submitted 
to  the  authority  which  the  Roman  see 
arrooated  over  them.  Wittenbeig  was 
the  nrat  German  universig  which  receiv- 
ed its  confirmation  (in  1502),  not  finom  the 
pope,  but  finom  the  German  emperor;  but 
even  this  institution  eventually  requested 
the  pepal  confirmation.  Marburg  Jwas 
establianed  in  1325^  without  papal  or  im- 
perial confirmation:  the  latter,  however, 
was  subsequently  given.  Even  G6ttin|pi, 
founded  in  1734,  obtained  imperial  pnvi- 
1^^  after  the  model  of  those  of  Halle. 
The  unhamiy  thirQr  years'  war  did  much 
injuiy  to  the  Gennan  univernties;  but, 
since  that  period,  thev  have  advanced  be^ 
yond  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  it 
may  be  aaid  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
libmy  left  to  the  GeiTnans  nas  been  aca- 
demical libeity ;  hence,  also,  their  abuse 
of  it ;  hence,  too,  the  fondness  widi  which 
a  Grorman  recalls  his  life  at  the  university ; 
and  hence  the  students'  jealousy  of  their 
privileges.  Though  the  organization  of 
the  German  Protestant  universities  is,  in 
genera],  much  superior  to  that  of  any  oth- 
ers, we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  place 
students  in  precisely  the  same  relations 
in  other  countries,  particularly  those  in 
which  men's  ener^es  are  not  cramped  by 
arbitrary  political  institutions.  Germany 
has  more  univernties  than  any  other 
coimtiy.  Afier  the  hur9(B  had  been  estab- 
lished, they  degenerated  in  a  great  degree. 
Some  &ur«<B  were  not  charitable  institu- 
tiona,  and  the  students  had  to  pay  a  fee  to 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  superin- 
tenatbeur  conduct.  These  superintend-. 
entB  often  allowed  their  wards  to  indulge 
in  all  kinda  of  vices,  in  order  to  obtam 
many  students.  The  reformation  broke 
out,  and  its  regeDerating  power  was  folt 
In  tiie  scientific  institutions.  The  studentti 
saw,  the  corruption  of  the  huna^  and 
elected  their  own  superintendents,  to  each 
of  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
the  studesn  soming  from  a  particular  di»- 
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trietoTMrtofOeniutny:  thmtiiejLafult- 
mamiMhqfltai  (eountrymaiMhips)  originat- 
ed Thew,  also,  soon  degenented.  All 
^  students  divided  themselves  into  ^Sdbo- 
riiU  {prtatpiort$)  and  PennaU  (pen-cases.] 
(See  PenmUtm.)  The  latter  were  abused 
by  the  former,  and,  when  they  succeeded 
to  dieir  places,  abused  those  who  came 
after  them.  (See  Schfittgen's  fRilofy  of 
PemuMium,l747.)  This  lasted  ahnost  100 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth 
century  originated  the  orders.  The  chieft 
of  the  ordm  were  called  Mntewv.  They 
made  their  own  constitutions,  called  earn' 
meid$.  The  orders  generally  comprised 
but  few  members,  and,  in  their  turn,  de- 
generated, owing  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
tmie,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  students  had  a  pardcular  academical 
'  jurisdiction.  New  iMndamamuehaftm 
were  created  to  oppose  them,  which  were 
chiefly  founded  on  very  misconceived 
liodons  of  honor.  The  abuses  to  which 
these  institutions  led  continued  until  1813; 
when  the  feeling  that  Germany  ought  to  be 
miited,  inspired  all  classes  wim  a  common 
ientiment  of  patriotism;  and,  after  those 
individuals  wno  had  feught  and  bled  fer 
their  common  countiy  remmed  tothe  uni- 
versities, they  felt  the  petty  character  of 
the  Lmubmamuehaftenf  and  the  Bunchr 
tnMdufim  were  estabUshed— imionsof  all 
the  students  of  a  university,  w;ithottt  re- 
inrd  to  the  particular  German  territmr 
Brom  which  they  came.  Better  morals 
and  notions  of  honor  became  prevalent; 
but,  as  the  liberal  principles,  which  ani- 
mated all  Germany,  were  manifested  in  a 
particular  degree  by  the  young  men  at 
the  universities,  the  German  governments 
became  suspicious,  and  abolished  the 
Bunchtn$ehi!^UnJ^ — ^In  order  to  |pve  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  ESnirhsh  uni- 
versities, we  have  extracted  the  foUowinff 
observations  from  an  account  of  Oxford 
univermty,  in  the  English  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  No.  Ill,  for  July,  1831. 
Oxferd  is  an  establishment  fer  the  pur- 
poses of  education  which  corresponds  to  a 

*  The  general  organiiation  of  m  German  iini- 
▼emty  ia  as  follows  >-A  number  of  profetaarea 
ordinarii  are  appointed  for  the  varioos  branches. 
The/  divide  IheinselFes  mto  four  facuUuMf  each 
havug  a  dean  annually  chosen  by  themselves 
from  amooff  their  number.  All  these  professors 
generally  form  the  senate,  at  the  head  of  which 
u  the  rector,  who  is  chosen  anmlally.  Tliey  have 
jnrisdicCion  over  the  students,  in  regard  to  small 
oflhnces  and  matters  of  police,  ud  make  the 
general  provisions  respecting  instruction,  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  Professors 
m  most  qniversities  are  appointed  by  the  govem- 
these  proressors,  there  are  an  in- 
of  profeMMTtt  extrtbordmarH,  for 


federal  body  nnked  fer  polideil  I 
As,  in  this  latter  case,  the  several  stc.  «tf 
have  separate  jiurisdictioiis,  separate  du- 
ties, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate  in- 
terests, 80  the  several  colleges  and  halls 
which  compose  the  academical  body,  have 
each  its  own  private  regulations  rar  the 
education  of  its  membm,  but  aH  con- 
tribute to  the  umversity  education.  This 
may  be  brought  under  the  heads  of  pub- 
lic examinations  and  college  prroaradon. 
In  its  eariy  constitution,  and  in  the  grad- 
ual additions  which  for  many  ages  were 
made  to  it,  the  system  now  feliowed  in 
the  German  tmivennties  was  kefit  in  view, 
and  professorships  or  readerBfaips  in  the 
different  arts  and  sciences  were  estaUish- 
ed ;  but  these  univerritf  ^i&cen  are  no 
longer  the  main  soiurces  of  iostructBon. 
The  demand  fer  instruction  created  by 
the  degree  examination,  is  met  almost 
exclusively  by  lectures  delivered  in  the 
several,  colleges  and  halls,  or,  rather, 
by  private  tuton  in  the  ccrfleges  jmd 
halls;  so  exclusively,  indeed,  ttiat,  al- 
though some  knowMge  of  Greek  is 
essential  fer  a  dwee,  and  a  consid- 
erable proficiency  fiir  the  higher  class 
decrees,  the  Greek  professor  has  no  lec- 
tures. What  is  actually  required  fer  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is,  that  the 
student  should  diiplay  some  acquaintance 
with  the  fects  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with. the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  cnureh  of  En^and,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles ;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Grreek  and  Latin  languaM^  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philoso^iical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
ancient  history;  some  knowledge, also, 
either  of  the  elements  of  logic  or  of  the 
elements  of  geometry.  The  statute,  how- 
ever, contemplates  the  probability  of  a 
much  higher  standard  of  qualification  in 
a  portion  of  the  students ;  and  fer  these  it 
provides  honors  additional  to  that  of  a 
mere  decree.  Their  names  are  printed, 
arrangea  in  fetur  dasses,  according  to  a 
fixed  standard  of  merit  fer  each 


the  same  branches,  or  for  paitienlar  parts  of  them. 
They  receive  small  salaries,  and  are  the  persoai 
to  wnom  the  government  look  to  fill  vacancies. 
They  are  generalW  persons  who  have  dntinpiisb- 
ed  themselves,  ana  whose  talents  the  goveramem 
wish  to  secure.  In  Berlin,  there  area  great  many 
of  these  extraordinary  professors.  Tlw  last  dasi 
of  lecUirers  are  the  doeenUtf  or  licentiates,  who, 
after  ondeigoing  an  examination,  have  obtained 
permission  to  teach  {Ueeniia  doeendi).  They  re- 
ceive no  salary.  Any  peYson  can  request  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  faculty  m  thb  way,  and  thus  capaci- 
tate himself  to  teach.  FVora  them  the  pn^^iMons 
cjrCrcuMtlMam  are  ordinarily  taken.  Every  person 
in  these  three  classes  can  lecture  opoa  whatever 
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Th*  cmikKdate  10  pemittad  to 
the  books  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  exanuneis  are,  besides, 
at  liberty  to  examine  in  anv  books  which 
they  may  select     The  following  may 

fub^t  he  may  ekooae,  the  profesfon  being  only 
obliged  to  deliver  lecturef  alto  on  the  branehei 
for  whieh  they  are  particolariy  appointed.  Thoa 
we  eonttantly  find  theoloriani  leetnre  on  politice, 
pUloeophen  on  theokMneal  mbjecu  and  sUtis- 
tiet ;  theologians  00  pbilolosy,  ^c.  Very  often 
three  or  foar  eoanei  are  ddivered  on  the  same 
■object.  The  Gemaa  itndent,  in  the  Protestant 
nnivernties,  is  left  at  fttll  liberty  to  choose  the 
leetnres  which  he  will  attend.  No  oflicial  ezam- 
iaatioa  takes  place  dnriag  his  tenn  of  study.  The 
only  ragolation  is  that,  m  the  case  of  most  sci- 
ences, he  is  reqoired  to  attend  certam  lectures, 
and  stud^r  ftill  three  yean,  if  be  wishes  to  obtain 
an  appomtmenty^raetise  a  profossion,  dtc.,  if  he 
is  not  specially  ezeaptMl  from  so  doing.  If  he 
wishes  to  practise  medicine,  he  must  study  in 
Frussia  four  years.  The  German  student  usually 
divides  Us  tenn  of  study  among  4wo  or  more  uni- 
▼enities ;  but  whilst  he  is  thus  left  ahnost  at  fiiU 
liberty  while  at  the  universities,  he  must  co 
through  a  severe  examination,  particularly  m 
Prussm,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  clergyman, 
statesman,  practise  as  physician,  lawyer,  or  teach- 
er m  a  superior  school.  These  exammations  are 
both  oral  and  in  writing,  and  the  successive 
siBps  of  promotion  aro  attended  with  newexam- 
famlions.  It  may  be  iaterseting  to  the  reader  to 
see  the  Ibllowing  list  ot  lectures  delivered  at  the 
miversity  of  Bwlin,  one  of  the  first  in  Germany. 

Catalogue  of  Ltebtret  whkk  were  deUvered  in 
the  VmctnUy  of  BerHm  Aaru^  Ou  Winttr 
TVm  of  18S9^-4M),  btgvmmg  wUh  Oct.  29, 

^  wad  ciiwfiwiiiiy  abcut  nx  Motdhi. 


serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  ordinsnr  lisOi 
admitted  by  ezaminen:-— VirgiL  Ciceio 
Dt  QficiU,  the  five  last  books  of  Herod- 
otus, Person's  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
and  some  work  on  logic   For  the  highest 

Rheiawald,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  life  of 
Christ,  by  Prof.  Schleiermacher,  five  tones  a 
week.    Ecfilesiastical  "  ' 


[Wo  bavs  given  tbe  names  of  the  piofesiors  in  order 
to  show  how  maaj  lectni 


r  lectnrss  ske  doUveied  by  the 


Theoloot. 
Theological  encyelopsdia  and    methodology 


)  Apoc- 
rypha, by  Lie.  Uhlemann,  four  times  a  week. 
The  exercises  of  an  exegetical  society  on  the 
pessa^  of  the  prophets  respecting  the  Messiah, 
are  directed  by  the  same  professor^  once  a  week, 
gratb.  Genesis  explained  In  Latm,  four  times  a 
week,  natis.  Principal  parts  of  Genesis  ex- 
(gained  by  Prof.  Bellermann,  twice  a  week.  The 
Psalms  explained .  four  times  a  week,  by  Dr.  Bena- 
ry.  Hie  Book  of  Job,  Prof.  Hengstenberg,  four 
tunes  a  week.  Biblical  antiquities,  by  Lie.  von  Ger- 
lach,  four  times  a  week.  IntroducUon  to  Ihe  New 
Testament,  byLic.  Rheinwald,  fenr  times  a  week. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five 
times  a  week.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  bv  Prof.  Schleiermacher,  four  times  a 


history,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five  times  a 
weei.  Introduction  to  scientific  theology,  both  in 
a  moral  and  doctrinal  point  of  viewTby^  Prof. 
Harfaetnecke,  five  times  a  week.  Homiletics  (all 
that  relates  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
reKgiotts  dwcouises),  by  Prof.  Strauss,  four  times 
a  week.  Liturgies  (the  knowledga  or  litaigies), 
by  the  same,  gratis.  Exercises  in  preaching,  di- 
rected by  the  same,  twice  a  week,  gratis. 

Law. 
General  survey  of  leg^  sdence  (JWitliicfts 
Enefdoomdie),  by  Prof.  JBiener  and  by  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, in  Latin.  Natural  law,  by  ProlT  Schmalx. 
Natural  law,  or  phOosophy  of  law.  in  connexion 
with  the  general  histor^r  of  law,  by  Prof.  Gans, 
five  times  a  week.  Institutes  of  the  Roman  law. 
by  Prof.  Klenxe,  six  times  a  week,  and  Proi. 
Gens,  five  times  a  week.  Pandects,  by  ProC 
Savigny.  Law  of  inheritance,  by  Dr.  Bioosdorier- 
Rossberger  and  by  Dr.  Radorff.  External  his- 
tory of  Koman  law,  by  Dr.  Hoosdorfer-Ross- 
berger,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  History  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  process,  by  Dr.  Potter,  two  hours  a 
week,  in  Latin.  Uqriaa's  fragments  wrplained 
by  Dr.  Radorff.  twice  a  weei,  gratis.  Canon 
law,  by  Prof.  Schmak,  five  times  a  week; 
bv  Dr.  Lespeyres,  five  times  a  week  3  Dr. 
Moosdorfer-llossberger,  four  times  a  week ;  Dr. 
Potter  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Steltser  at 
three  o'clock.  History  of  the  Geraaan  empire  and 
law,  by  Prof.  Homeyer.  History  and  antiquities 
of  German  law,  witn  a  short  survey  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  empire,  by  Prof.  Phillips.  German  pri- 
vate and  feudal  law,  by  Prof,  von  Lanciioile  and 
by  Prof.  PhiUips.  Feudal  law,  by  Dr.  Hoosdorfer- 
Rossberger,  four  thnes  a  week.  Forest  and 
raoM  law,  by  Dr.  Laspeyres.  Crinunal  law^  by 
Prof.  Biener,  with  the  criminal  process,  five  times 
a  week  3  Prof.  Jareke.  the  same,  six  thnes  a 
week.  History  of  crimmal  law,  by  Prof.  Klenie. 
tmce  a  week,  gratis.  On  remarkable  crimmal 
s,  by  Prof.  Jareke  and  Dr.  Laspeyres.  Ger- 


man territorial  and  federative  law.  b^  Prof. 
Schmab,  six  times  a  week,  gratis..  Ancient  c" 
stitution  of  the  empire,  and  constitution  of  the  c 


federacy,  by  Pror.  Lancixolle.  On  the  < 
tion  of  Great  Britam.  by  Prof.  PhQIips,  once  a 
week.  Common  and  Prussian  civil  process,  bj 
Prof.  Schmab,  four  times  a  week ;  Prof.  Jareke, 
five  thnes  a  week  ;  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Rossberger, 
four  times,  and  Dr.  Radorff,  four  times  a  week. 
Practical  exerdses  directed  by  Prof.  Schmab,  in 
connexion  viriih  hb  lectures  on  the  criminal  pro- 
cess, on  Saturdays.  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Rossberger 
offers  to  take  charge  of  examinations  and  reviews 

, of  past  studies. 

The  Epbtles  to  the  Galatiaas,  Ephesians,  „ 

PhiKppians  apd  CokMsians,  by  Lie.  von  Gerlaeb,  Medicihk. 

four  times  a  week.    The  two  Epistles  to  the  Co-        Medical   encyclopvdia  and  methodology,  by 
nnthim>vLic.Lommatyssch,m  Latin,  five  times     Prof.  Casper,  once  a  week,  gratis.    History  of 

a  week.    The  Emstle  of  James,  in  Latin,  the    -~-»=^-^-'«--  »»-.—  I^ 1^  — ^- 

aweek,gn  ' 


gratb.    Tlie  exercises  in  dis- 


putation of  the  two  exegetie  societies  are  corn 
•d  by  the  same,  gratis.    Epistles  of  John,  by 


medidne,  by  Prof.  Hecker,  twice  a  week,  gratis. 
Histofy  of  aecouchement,  by  Dr.  von  Siebiold, 
once  a  week.  Live*  and  domgs  of  great  phvai- 
cians,  by  Dr.  Damerow,  onoe  aweek,  gratis.  Bi« 
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hoBon  in  olasBefl,  die  eitA^gam  omnBy 
c<mkpriBes  ^o  or  more  treatises  of  Aris- 
txHle,  witb  the  sddi^n,  occasionatty,  of 
some  of  Cicero,  or  some  parts  of  Plttt^ 
Herodotus  and  Thucydklesy  and  often  the 

planations  of  the  vpkomnu  of  HippocnUes,  con- 
tinued by  Prof.  Barteh,  once  a  week,  mtis. 
Anatomy,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Rudolphi. 
Complete  anatomy,  by  Prof.  Schlemm,  four  times 
a  week.  Osteolory,  by  Prof.  Kiiape,  four 
times  a  week.  Syndesmology,  the  same,  twice 
a  week,  gratis.  On  apoacniroses,  by  Prof. 
Schlemm,  twice  a  week,  gratia.  Splanchnology, 
by  Prof.  Knape,  four  times  a  weML.  Anatomy 
of  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  those  of  the  foetus, 
by  Prof.  Rudolphi,  twice  m  week,  grille.  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  anatomy,  directed  by  Proft. 
Knape  and  RudolphL  Anthropology^  oy  Prof. 
Kranichfeld,  twice  a  week.  Physiology,  by 
Prof.  Schultz,  four  times  a  week.  Complete 
physiology,  by  Prof.  Eck,  six  times  a  week. 
The  first  part  of  the  theoretico-medical  institu- 
tions, containing  the  elements  of  physiology,  by 
the  same,  four  tunes  a  week.    Comperative  pnys- 


iology,  by  Prof.  Horkel,  six  times  a  week.  A 
survey  of  the  history  of  life,  the  formation  and 
propagation  of  organic  bodies,  by  Dr.Brandt,  once 
a  week,  gratis.  Pathology,  by  ProC  Hofeland, 
junior,  four  tames  a  week.  General  patboloffy,  by 
Prof.  Hesfcer,  four  tunes  a  week.  Particular  pa- 
thology, the  same,  six  tines  a  week.  The  same 
according  to  his  own  system,  by  Prof.  Reicli,  six 
timee  a  week.  PathcAagieaf  anatomy,  by  Prof. 
Rudolphi,  four  times  a  week.  On  regular  and 
monstrous  formations  in  Datoral  bodies,  by  Dr. 
Ratzeburg,  twice  a  week.  Semeiotics  [the  doc- 
trine of  symptoms);  by  Prof;  Hufelana,  junior, 
twice  a  week,  gratis.  Pharmacoloigy,  by  Prof. 
Link,  six  times  a  week.  The  same,  m  couiexioD 
with  natural  history  and  materia  nedica,  enUain- 
ed  by  frequent  demonstrations,  with  Dr.  Ratze- 
burg and  Dr.  Brandt :  the  former  teaehes  the  mm* 
eraiogical  and  zoological  part,  three  times  a  week ; 
the  latter  the  botaaieal  Mrt,  three  times  a  week. 
Doctrine  of  physics,  by  Prof.  Osann,  six  times  a 
week.  The  same  explained  by  exhibitiiw  offici- 
nal plants  and  minerals,  by  Prof.  SchnUz,  five 
times  a  week.  Practical  lectures  on  medicines, 
by  Dr.  Sundelin,  four  times  a  week.  On  offidnai 
and  poisonous  plants,  by  Prof.  Schultz,  twice  a 


ocigm. 


,  gratis.  On  the  mineral  waters  of  Qeraany, 
by  ProT.  Osann,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  art 
of  preparing  recipes,  treated  geiMrally  and  par- 
ticulaiiy,  by  Prof!  Casper,  twice  a  week ;  prac- 
tical exercises  continued.  (General  therapeutics, 
by  Dr.  Oppert,  three  times  a  week.  Dietetics 
and  macrQi>iotics  (q.  v.),  by  Prof.  Hufeland,  sen- 
ior, twice  a  week.  Special  pathology  and  therar 
pontics  (q.  v.),  by  Prof.  Barteb,  Ave  times  a 
week.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Wagner,  six  times  a 
week.  Therapeutics  of  acute  ud  chronic  dis- 
eases in  particular,  by  Prof.  Horn,  four  times  a 
week.  Nosological  therapeutics  particulariy 
treated,  by  Prof.  Wolfart,  four  times  a  week. 
Second  part  of  particular  therapeutics,  by  Prof. 
Hufelana,  junior,  six  times  a  week.  On  the  dis- 
eases appearing  during  wars,  in  camps  as  well 
as  in  cities,  by  Prof.  Wolfart,  twice  a  week. 
The  doctrine  of  mental  disorders,  with  remarks, 
theoretical  and  practical,  on  their  cure,  by  Dr. 
Damerow,  four  tunes  a  week.  Doctrine  of  the 
diagnosis  and  cure  of  syphilitic  diseases,  by  Prof. 
Horn,  twice  a  week,  gratis.    The  sane,  by  Di. 


trkoie  or  part  ti  XenophoB^  HettepkM^ 
andPolylmis;  a  selection  of  Greek  i^agns 
and  sometimefl  Pindar ;  a  portion  of  l4nn 
history,  moat  oonunoi^  two  deeadeaof 
Livy;  two  or  move  Latin  poeei»viu«di  are 

Oppeit,  twice  a  week,  gnriis.  Pal 
tfaierapeutics  of  diseases  having  a  i 
by  Dr.  Sundelin,  twice  a  week,  gialis.  j.^viwwv 
of  the  diseases  of  children,  by  Pro£  Caaper,  twice 
a  week,  gratis.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Reich,  gra- 
tis. Doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  children^  and 
women,  by  Dr.  Friedlander,  twice  a  week.  Do^ 
trine  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  Prof.  Jdngkco* 
five  times  a  week,  gratis.  Inatrnetion  in  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  the  same,  prwaHstime,*  Anat- 
omy, physiology,  pathofogy  and  therapeutics  of 
the  numan  eye,  m  connexion  with  the  operations 
on  it,  by  Prof.  Kranichfeld,  three  times  a  week. 
General  and  special  suigery,  by  Pro£  JOadkea^ 
six  times  a  week.  Geiierai  sargeiy,  by  Prof. 
Kluge,  twice  a  week.  Akioigy,  or  the  doeirina 
of  aU  surgical  operations,  by  Prof,  von  Grftfe,  four 
times  a  week.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Rurt,  six  limes 
a  week.  Operations  on  tne  dead  subject  are  sep- 
arate from  these.  On  fiaetnres  and  dislocalaons, 
by  Prof.  Kluge,  once  a  week.  Complete  view 
of  the  means  of  cnring  diseases  of  the  teeth,  by 
Dr.  Hesse,  twice  a  week.  AU  that  relates  to 
birth  {Geburtshaide),hy  ProC  Bosch,  five  times 
a  week.  Elements  of  midwifery,  by  Prof.  Khige^ 
twice  a  week,  gratis.  The  samej  lectures  on  the- 
oretical and  practical  obstetrics;  and  at  two  other 
hours  exercises  taise  pfamet.  Prof.  Bnsch  prapeses 
to  undertake  a  course  of  obstetrical  raerations. 
with  exercises  on  the  model.  Ptof.  Bosch  will 
have,  on  Satardays,  an  obstetrical  examination. 
Theoretical  and  practieal  obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Fried* 
lAnder,  three  times  a  week.  The  same,  by  Dr.von 
Siebold,  foor  times  a  week.  He  offers  also  todiiect 
the  exercises  on  the  model.  Clinical  medical  lec- 
tures in  the  Charit^  hospital,  daily,  by  ProC  Bar- 
tels.  Clinical  exercises  in  the  royal  polydinica] 
institute,  directed  by  Prof.  Hufeland,  senior,  with 
Profs.  Osann  and  Busse.  Clinical  directions  lor 
his  hearers,  by  Prof.  Wolfart  Directioni  for 
medical  and  forensic-medical  practice,  gi^  ea  by 
Prof.  Wagner,  six  times  a  week.  Clinical  lectures 
on  surgery,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  the  royal 
dinico-snigical  institute  of  the  university,  directed 
by  Prof.  GMfe,  four  times  a  week.  Practical  ex- 
ercises at  the  sick-bed  in  surgical  cBnics,  in  the 
Charit^  hospital,  directed  by  Prof.  Rurt,  fonr 
times  a  week.  Polyclinics,  By  the  same,  every 
day.  Practical  exercises  at  the  sick-bea  of  pa^ 
lients  with  disorders  of  the  eye,  in  the  Chariti 
hospital,  directed  by  Prof.  JOngk^,  five  times  a 
week.    On  vei^ereal  diseases.  Prof.  Khige  will 

give,  twice  a  week,  clinical  instraction  in  the 
harit^  hospital.  Obstetrical  duiics  in  the  royal 
lying-in  hospital,  and  the  polyclinics  connected 
with  it,  directed  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Busch.  Obstetrical  clinics,  by  Dr.  FrieAflnder, 
three  times  a  week.  Forensic  anthropdcygy,  by 
Prof.  Kpape,  three  times  a  week.  Forensic  meo- 
icine  for  poysicians  and  jurists,  with  practical  ex- 
erdaes  in  ine  drawing  up  of  opinions,  dec,  by 

*  Lectures  in  the  German  universities  are  diher 
pmblict  (gratis),  prioatim  (the  general  lectorea,  paid 
Tor  by  the  student,  Dram  one  louis  d*or  to  five  and 
six:  these  are  meant  if  notbingls  said  in  the  catt- 
logae),  or  pnmoiuim  (which  are  enlj  for  a  fow, 
who  may  choose  to  attend :  at  theee,  the  price  is 
higher,  and  the  I  -  ''  '    - 
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almofll  always  yii)gi],  Horaoe^  LuorediM 
or  JuvenaL  Beaidea  the  examination  in 
theae  book%  tbtf  student  is  obliged  to  pei^ 
foon  exercises  in  Eogliah,  Latin  and 
Gieeky  in  pieae  and  in  yene,  at  the  dia- 

ProT.  Casper,  three  timet  e  weelu  The  nm;  by 
Or.  Baiesy  four  limes  e  week.  Medical  police, 
by  Prof.  Wagner,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Dr. 
SandeKii  offers  to  take  ehaige  of  reviews  of  all 
parts  of  medical  study.  Veterinary  art,  by  Dr. 
Recklebea,  three  times  a  week.  Doctrine  of  pes- 

*'  orders  among  aO  domestic  animals,  in 
with  forensic  veterinary  medidae,  by 

I,  three  times  a  week. 

Philosophical  Scishcbs. 

Philosophical  method,  and  the  general  survey 
of  sciences,  by  Dr.  Micaelet,  in  connexion  with 
sn  mtrodnction  to  the  last  systems  of  philosophy 
since  Kant,  four  times  a  week,  gratis.  Founda- 
tion of  philosophy,  or  the  theoiy  of  all  knowledge, 
by  Dr.  Bchopenhaner,  three  times  a  week.  Logic, 
five  times  a  week,  by  ProC  Ritter.  Logic,  and  a 
general  survey  of  phdosophy,  by  Dr.  Bcneke  Jour 
|unes«  week.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  by  Prof. 
Henninr,  five  times  a  week.  JSthics,  by  Prof. 
Ritter,  hut  times  a  week.  ~^  *  * 
trine  of  mental  cfiseases, 
times  a  week. 
Dr.  ^ 

thelics,  or  general  doctrine  of  aru,  By  Prof.  Tol* 
ken,  four  tunes  a  week.    Fundamental  ideas  of 
sesthetics,  by  Dr.  Keyserlinck,  four 
History  ofphilosophy,  by  Prof.  He| 

^ysical 
Philosop 


k.  Psychology,  and  doe- 
«,  by  Dr.  fieneke,  five 
es  a  week.  Psychologv,  sue  times  a  week,  by 
.  von  Keyserhngk.  Cm  the  knowledge  of 
d,  by  Prof.  Ritter,  once  a  week,  gratisw     iEs- 


la' 

i  week.    Critical  history  of  distmguished  meta- 
systems,  by  Dr.  Beneke,once  a  week, 
ulosophy  of  histofy,  by  Prof.  Stuhr,  five  times 
aweek. 

MaTHKHATIGAL'  SCISMCBS. 


cretion  of  the  examinen.  The  mathe- 
matical examinations  have  been,  for  tha 
last  three  or  four  years,  conducted  princi- 
pally by  means  of  printed  questions^  an- 
swered in  writing.  .  A  candidate  lor  the 

and  practical  pharmacjr,  or  doctrine  of  the  knowl- 
e(%e  and  preparation  or  chemical  medicines,  five 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  ZoOchemy,  once  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Milscherlich,  gratis.  Experi- 
mental coemistry^  four  times  awMk,  by  the  same. 
Theoretical  chemistiy,  with  particular  reference  to 
technology,  five  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Schubarth. 
Introduction  to  chemistry,  by  the  same,  once  a 
week,  gratis.  ExaminaUons  m  chemistry,  by  the 
Mme,  three  times  aweek.  On  chemical  opera- 
tions, once  aweek, by  Prof.  Hermbstadt.  Phar^ 
maceutic  chemistry,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Rose.  On  some  organic  officinal  preparations, 
once  a  week,  gratis,  by  the  same.  Exercises  in 
chemical  analysis,  by  the  same,  daily.  General 
Boology,six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Lichtenatem. 
Natural  histoiy  of  the  ruminant  animals,  by  the 
same,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Natwal  histo^  of 
the  mammalia,  by  Dr.  l¥ic|;mann,  twice  a  week, 
gratis.  General  toology,  five  times  a  week,  by 
tne  same.  General  entomology,  twice  a  wew, 
by  Pn^.  Klog,  gratis.  On  the  laws  of  descriptive 
botany,  once  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hayne. 
Physiology  of  vegetables,  especially  of  trees  and 
shnibs,  uree  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  On 
eryptogamic  plants,  gratis,  by  Prof,  von  SeUeeh- 
tendal.  On  nutritive,  officinal  and  poisonous 
plants,  according  to  the  natural  tamilies,  lour  times 
a  week,  by  the  same.  Mineralogy,  six  times  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Weiss.  Descripthre  cnrstallogia- 
ph  V,  oy  the  same,  four  times  a  week.  The  nune- 
ralogical  part  of  the  knowledge  of  soils  for  offi- 
cers of  the  forests,  twice  a  week,  by  the  same. 

Political  asd  AoHisisraATivB  Scibhoxs. 


Diflerential  calcohis. 
times  a  week.  Anal>u%«.  ...wv,  »»  •<»«». 
three  times  a  week.  Application  of  the  integral 
calculus  to  reometiy,  by  the  same,  once  a  week, 
aratis.  Calculatioa  of  probabinties,  by  Dr. 
Dirichlet  Analysis  of  infinites,  by  the  same. 
Introduction  to  ahrebra  and  analysis,  once  a 
week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Ohm.  Analytical  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  also  analytical  mtom" 
etnr,  four  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  Dimren- 
tial  and  integral  calculus,  by  the  same,  four  times 
a  week.  A^;ebra,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Ideler.  On  conic  sections,  three  times  awedc, 
by  the  same.  Planimetry,  twice  a  week,  by 
Pirof.  GrOson.  Theoretical  astronomy,  three 
times  a  week,  by  Dr.  Encke.  " 
k,  by  Prof.  Oltmanns. 


twice  a  week, 


Public  law  and  politics,  by  Prof,  von  '. 
•  1      I    u      u    m^i-  rc_i.         u         -^'  •*"••  •  week.    On  the  modem  public  law 
DUal  cateolus.  by  Prof.  ^Dirksen,  three    and   constitutions  of  govenmeat  in  "    '    ' 
week.     Analytical  statics,  the  same,    gpheras,  by  Prof.  Guis,  once  a 

CamenU^WuMetuchaJt  (science  of 
tion),  four  times  a  %ireek,  by  Prof.  Schmalx.  His- 
tory of  the  Prussian  state  since  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  particular  raferoiee 
to  the  progress  of  public  law,  by  Prof,  voa 
Henning,  once  a  week,  gratis.  Goiera]  statistia 
of  Europe,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hofimaan. 
Statistics  of  the  Geiman  conmderation,  twice  a 
week,  by  Dr.  Stein.  Statistics  of  Prassia,  twiee 
a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hoffmann.  Pubbc  and 
administrative  law  of  Prussia,  in  coonexioa  with 
Pnissian  statistics,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof, 
von  Henning.  Science  of  finances,  or  doctrine 
of  the  administration  of  public  ravenne,  four 
a  week,  by  Prof.  Hoffinann.  Agricultural 
eparatoiy  sciences,  twice  a  week,  by  ProC 
Orig.  Science  of  agriculture,  with  particular 
refernice  to  the  wants  of  the  comcro/irt,  thr^e 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  On  cattle,  three 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  General  survey  of 
fomt  sciences,  ranr  tunes  a  week,  by  Prof.  PfoiL 
Knowledge  and  care  of  forests  in  a  politico- 
economical  respect,  three  times  a  week,  by  the 
same.  Vahmtioa  and  management  of  forests, 
three  times  aweek,  by  the  same.  The  saare  lee- 
turer  is  ready  to  conduct  an  exasnination  in  aU  forest 
sciences,  six  times  a  week.  Cmncrs/  iliSMiaiij, 
Of  appliesiioa  of  chemistry  to  agrieallM^  tin  fcr» 


Cosni^graphy, 


NATVaAL  SCIXVCKS. 

General  phyncs,  three  tunes  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Erman.  Magnetism  and  electricil3r.  the  same, 
three  times  a  week.  The  firrt  part  or  mechanical 
physics,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Fischer.  Ex- 
aerimental  physics,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Hermbstadt.  The  same,  by  Prof.  T^irte,  twice  a 
week.  ElemenU  of  physics  and  chemistry,  with 
experimenU,  by  the  same.  General  theoretical 
and  practical  chemistry,  with  experisaents,  six 
'  iawe«k,byPtof.Hermb«adL  Theeiatieal 
40^ 


prepan 
BtOng. 
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ivBt  dan  may  be  staled  jSeiMrally  to  haye 
acquired  a  knowlfdjp  o^  1.  theelemefatB 
of  analytical  geometry  and  trigonometry ; 
3.  the  difierential  and  integnd  calcuhis 
and  ilB  apfilioations ;   3.  meehanka,  m- 

est  Mienees,  and  the  mechanic  ails,  with  experi- 
meals,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hennbttadt. 

History  and  Gkoorapht. 

History  of  antiquity,  four  times  a  week,  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Schmidt.  History  of  the  middle  aces, 
four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Wilken.  Modem 
history,  four  times  a  treek,  by  Prof,  von  Raumer. 
Histohr  of  the  eicfateenlh  century,  twice  a  week, 
mtis,  by  I>r.  £.  A.  Schmidt.  tijstoiY  of  Prussia, 
Irom  the  borimiing  of  the  sevenieenth  century  to 
the  year  1813,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Stuhr. 
History  of  the  war  of  liberation,  during  1815—15. 
twice  a  week,  by  the  same.  Historico-criticai 
exercises  are  held  once  a  week,  by  Prof.  Wilken. 
Qeaeral  geography,  five  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Rittar.  The  same,  by  Prof.  Zeune.  twice  a 
week.  Hydrography  and  physiography  of  the 
West  Indies  sod  the  neigbbormg  coasts,  once  a 
week,  by  Prof.  CNtmanns,  gratis.  Determination 
of  faograpUcal  longitude  and  latitude  from  as- 
tronomical observations,  twice  a  week,  by  the 


eluding  the  piinciplea  oC  its  i  , 
to  the  solar  aysiem,  embfacing'die  mJth 
atance  of  th^  three  first  seetionfl  of  New- 
ton's Prmc^riOf  which  are  also  read  inifae 
original  ibgms;  4  the  prineipkB  of  fcrf* 

mar,  by  Dr.  Uhlemann,  with  a  grammatical  ex- 
plaaauon  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  twice  a  week, 
gratis.  Exegetica]  exercises  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, directM  t  *"  ~" 
of  the  Hebrew  i 


ment,  directed  by  Dr.  Benary,  and  difficnk  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  grammar  explained,  f* 
week,  gratis.     X}haldee  g 


,  three  1 
with  an'  expla- 


le  grammar,  with  an  ei 
nation  of  select  parts  of  the  Chaldee  Bible 
Taigums,  by  the  same,  three  times  a  week,  gratis. 
Elements  or  Syrian  gnnanv,  twice  a  week,  by 
Prof.  Hengstenberg.  Arabian  grammar,  with 
explanation  of  the  Arabian  ehrestomathy  of 
Kosegarten.  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Wiibn. 
Select  Arabian  historians  and  poets  expiaiaed. 
Dr.  Beuary,  four  times  a  week.    Grammar  of 


irit,  three  times 


UiSTORT  or  Art. 
History,  principles  and  monuments  of  CSreek 
arehitactura,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Tolken. 
History,  principles  and  monuments  of  archtiec- 
Mra  intlM  raidale  ages,  from  the  times  of  Justiniaa 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  same,  twice  a 
week.  History  of  architecture  among  the  Greeks, 
wiee  a  week,  gratis/ by  Prof.  Hirt.  Principles 
of  the  fine  aru,  by  the  same.  On  the  art  of  paint- 
ing among  tbe  aacients,  gratis,  once  a  week,  by 
Prof.  Tolken. 

Philolooical  Sciairczs,  4lc. 
General  survey  of  the  philological  sciences  and 
the  method  of  studying  them,  four  times  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Itotscher.  General  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times,  five  tunes  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hotho.  Greek 
antiquities,  with  particular  reference  to  politics 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  five  times  a 
week,  byProf.  BOckh.  Agamemnon  and  theChoe- 
phori  of  .AiSGhylus.  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Lachmann.  Tlie  Seven  against  Thebes  ofiEs- 
chylus,  four  times  a  week,  oy  Dr.  Lange.  The 
Philoctetes  and  Antirone  of  Sophocles,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  introauction,  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  Greek  trairedy.  four  times  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Heyse.  The  Clouas  of  Aristophanes, 
twice  a  week,  by  Dr.  Rdtscher,  gratis.  The 
Nicomachie  ethics  of  Aristotle  explained  in  con- 
nexion with  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  in  general,  twice  a  week,  by  Dr.  Buche- 
let.  Thacydides,  by  Prof.  Bekker,  twice  a  week, 
practical  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek,  directed 
by  the  same.  Latin  style  taogfat  by  Prof.  Zumpt. 
four  times  a  %reek.  On  Catullus,  and  the  lyrical 
poetry  ef  tbe  Romans  injgeneral,  with  explana- 
tions of  select  poems  of  Catullus,  twice  a  week, 
by  Dr.  Heyse.  Cicero's  fifth  book  against  Vei^ 
res,  exphuned  twice  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof. 
Zompi.  Histories  of  Taeitns,  four  times  a  week, 
by  Bockh.  Ancient  geography  of  Palestine,  once 
a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Ritler.    Hebrew 


a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof. 
Bopp.  Select  passages  of  the  MahA'Shitratt 
explained,  by  the  same,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Per- 
sian grammar,  by  Wilken,  once  a  ynA,  gratis. 
Ancient  German  and  Northern  mythokev,  twicea 
week,  gratis,  by  Prof,  von  derHagen.  Tin  tbe  aa- 
cieiit  northern  Cdda-9ongs  of  tbe  Nibelungs,  the 
same,  four  times  a  week.  History  of  the  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times,  four  times  a 
week,  by  the  same.  Elements  of  the  oki  and 
middle  High  German  grammar^ve  times  a  wetA, 
by  Prof.  Lachmann.  Dante's  rurnUory  explain- 
ed, twice  a  week,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  V.  Schmidt, 
gratis.  History  of  modem  poetry,  four  times  a 
week,  by  the  same.  On  the  falest  period  of  irony 
and  mysticism  in  poetry  and  sesthetics,  or  oa 
FVedenc  von  Schlegel's  Aovo/tt,  L.  llek's  and 
Soiger's  writings,  once  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hotho. 
Dante's  Divina  Comedia  is  explained  m  the  Ital- 
ian language,  by  Mr.  Fabbracci,  gratis.  Italiaa 
authors,  sudi  as  bis  hearers  may  select,  explainedf 
by  the  same,  four  times  a  week.  Elements  or 
Italian  grammar,  prtrnficraK,  by  the  same. 
Shakspeare,  by  Ur.  von  Seymour.  Private  ia- 
straction  in  the  English  language,  by  tbe  same. 
Some  French  tragedies  explauico,  and  the  history 
of  the  French  tn^;ed^  given  m  French,  by  Mr. 
Franceson.  Instruction,  nrroatiMtmSjJn  Flwnch, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  by  the.  same.— The  direelor 
Klein  superintends  the  academical  cho«r  for 
church  music,  in ,  which  students  can  take  part, 
gratis.  Instroction  in  fencing  and  vaulting,  by 
Mr^  Febny  and  Mr.  Eiselen.  Tbe  latter  abo 
gives  instraction  in  gymnastics  in  generat  1»- 
straction  in  riding  in  tne  royal  and  several  privaM 
riding  schools. 


Public  Lxariisd  IiisTiTirrioirs. 


The  royal  library  b  daily  open  for  l 

The  observatory,  the  botanic  garden,  the  ana- 
tomical, xo(Momical  and  zoological  museum,  tbe 


Prof.  Hengstenberg  directs  the  exegetic  exereiaas 
of  the  theological  seminary  \  the  exercises  in  ee- 
elesiastical  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas  — 


directed  by  Profs.  Marfaeinecke  and 

In  the  philofogical  seminary.  Prof.  BOefch  will 

bear  thestndenis  explain  Demosthenes,  and  diraet 

the  other  exercises  of  the  same.    Prof.  LMb- 

mann  will  bear  the  studentt  eiplain  the  odas  of 

Horace. 
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^nstatMi^  optics  andL  plaae  Bgtrooomy. 
The  eammirwtfiODB  take  place  twice  a 
year.  Prizes  are  fpiYea  fi>r  the-  enceunige- 
ment  of  compositioii  hi  prose  and  verae, 
in  Latin  and  English.  There  are  also 
public  scholarBhipSy  which-  operate  as  re- 
wards and  encouragements  of  general 
proficiency  or  particular  acqiureraents. 
These  include  classical  literature^  mathe- 
maticsy  Hebrew  and  law.  The  unirers^ 
ty  also  affi>rds  facilities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  yarious  brsnches  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  qualifications  for  a  d^pree. 
Thus  the  seyeral  professors  of  geology^ 
chemistiy,  and  many  other  brandies  of 
science,  are  always  provided  with  classes, 
often  with  numerous  ones^ — We  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  coHege  preparation  for  the 
public  examinations.  It  is  this  that  really 
oonstituies  the  Ozfi)id  education.  The 
process  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  is 
oy  means  of  recitations.  Eveiy  head  of 
a  house  appoints  a  certain  number  of 
tutors  for  this  purpose.  Questions  are  put 
by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study. 
He  also  gives  directions  respecting  the 
proper  mode  of  studying.  Tne  students 
usually  attend  two,  three  6r  four  tutors, 
who  thus  nye  instruction  in  different 
branches.  ThecoU^  tutor,  moreover, 
has  interviews,  fit>m  tune  to  time,  with  his 
pupils,  separately,  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
tainiuff  the  individuaPs  state  of  prd^Mua- 
tion  for  the  public  examination,  assisting 
him  in  his  difficulties,  &c  Besides  these 
college. tutors,  however,  there  are  private 
tutors,  who  superintend  the  stuoies  of 
individuals,  and  prepare  them  for  attend- 
ance on  the  exercises  of  the  college  tu- 
tors. These  private  tutors  are  paiticulariy 
useful  to  that  large  class  of  students  who 
eome  to  collore  insufficientiy  prepared. 
The  course  of  college  insbruction  doses, 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  with  a  formal 
examination  of  each  member  separately, 
by  the  head  and  tutors,  who  assemble  for 
this  purpose.  This  summing  up  of  the 
business  of  the  term  is  called,  m  the  tech- 
nical languace  of  the  place,  eoOediofit,  or 
fenntfi€ib.  'Each  student  presents  himself 
in  turn,  with  the  books  m  which  he  has 
received  instruction  during  the  term,  and, 
in  many  colleges,  with  the  essays  and 
other  exercises  which  he  has  written,  his 
analyses  of  scientific  works,  abridgnoients 
of  histories,  and  the  like.  In  some  cd- 
^egesythe  students  are  required  to  present, 
iiM-  their  examination,  some  book,  also,  in 
which  they  have  not  received  instmctkm 
during  the  term.  Besides  the  other 
studies  pursued  m  the  oollegesi  the  stu- 


dents write  weeft^  short  eanys  on  a  given 
subject,  ocCasioniOly  interchanged  with  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  those  skilled  in 
versificaticNi.  The  hberality  of  donors 
has  enabled  tiie  colleges  to  provide  indi- 
rectiy  for  the  promotion  <^  study  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships  and 
feDowshipa.  Every  college  and  hall  ex- 
amines, if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  of  its  own,  on  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  university. 
The  universitjr  has  public  examinations, 
cdled  reapofiSMmt,  for  members  who  hava 
been  matriculated  not  less  than  six,  nor 
more  than  nine  terms.  These  are  con- 
ducted principaUy  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  elementarv  knowledge  of  the 
student,  rather  than  ms  progress  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  he  is  sim- 
posed  to  be  pursuing.  In  regard  to  the 
expenses,  i.e.  the  necessary  expenses,  of  a 
studentat  Oxford,  the  Jourad  from  which 
we  have  extracted  the  preceding  lemarka 
states,  that  the  ordinary  cdlej^  account 
foor  the  y^ar.  including  university  and  ool- 
leae  fees  of  all  kinds,  postage,  boardina^ 
lodging,  washing,  cods  and  servauts,  is 
oflener  short  of  £80  or  £90  than  above 
£100^ — ^For  forther  information  respectiQg 
the  English  universities,  see  Q^ori^  CVnn- 
hridge^  Kinf^$  CoUegej  London  Unwen&jt 
(in  article  liondon),  and  the  article  Cw- 
Uge^—The  word  umvern^  was  used  in 
France,  during  the  period  of  the  empire, 
to  dea^nate  me  collective  body  of^  the 
higher  institutions  of  education,  coneistinc 
of^twenty-nx  academies  in  the  priadpd 
cities,  aU  under  tne  control  of  a  common 
head^In  the  U.  States,  the  word  intiMr- 
mty  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  coUem 
(q.  V.) ;  but  there  aro  no  institutions  in  me 
countnr  properly  deserving  the  name^ — 
The  followinff  is  a  list  of  the  universi- 
ties in  the  dinerent  countries  of  Eurqw; 
but  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the 
immense  difforence  between  the  e8td>l]sh- 
ments  bearinff  this  name;  for  instance, 
those  of  Beriin  and  G6ttin^,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  Spanish  umversity,  on 
the  other,  in  which,  a  short  time  since,  it 
was  fsrobibited  to  lecture  on  philosophy. 
In  generd,  it  may  l)e  add,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  die  Catiiolic  universi- 
ties out  of  Germany  are  verv  for  behind 
the  Protestant  univernties.  (SeeCousm'ii 
LettenioiheiyaMkMinitUr  ^  hudnto- 
turn  and  Wq/r$hip ;  count  Montalivet  on  the 
state  of  public  instruction  in  Germaoy ; 
also  RnsselFb  J\mr  m  GcrsMsy,  m  1890, 
31  and  212,  and  Dwidit^  ThmU  in  fle 
MnihqfQermanif,  inl835  and  1896.) 
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Amkiahm9iffiiAfaammk&m. 


Viemifti 


Gffttz,. 


13Q5 
1348 
1298 
1361 
1465 
1784 
1815 

ia» 


PruiiiOftax, 

Berlin, 1810 

Bonn, 1818 

Bmlau, 1708 

Qreifiwakie, 1456 

Halle,  V IflW 

K6mg^, 1544 

Beiides  Cathofic  theological  and  philo- 
sophical ficoltiea  at  Mflnater  and  Bnuina- 

BoMPTO,  three. 

Wftrtzbun, 1408 

-  ttnijw, 1743 

Mu 


Sdxony,  one. 


1810 


1400 


Bisiover,  one. 
G6ctiiigeii, 

JF&rlemhergy  one. 
TAbiDgeiiy   ....,••• 

Baden,  two. 

Heidelbeig, 

freibiiig, 

Eketcral  HestiOf  cioe. 
Xaiboig^ 1527 

Ektit-DarmiUtdty  ooe. 

1607 


1734 


1477 


1386 
1457 


Meddenbwg,  one. 
BoMoek, 1419 

Staon  Duchies,  one. 
Jena, 1557 

JWmoe,  twenty-six,* 

Pari& about  1900 

Strasburg, 1538 

ToukHise, 1938 

Aiz, 1409 


Angieis 
BesanfOQ, 


1564 


*  Tkme  inHitattost,  howmftr,  with  km  neep- 
(iont,  art  osl/  fckoob,  fontaiaing  but  ons  or  two 


Boidssiuc. 1447 

Bounes 

Caen, 1433 

Gabon 
Glennont 

Dgoo, 1799 

Bouai" 

GrenoUe 

Limoges 

loronfl^ 1300 

M on^Mllier, 1989 

Nancy 
Nismes 
Orleans 

Poitien, 1431 

Bennes, 1801 

Bouen, 1801 

Oreof  UnitHHf  nine. 

Gamhridgeu 1999 

Ozfoid, 1963 

Edinbiugh, 1589 

St  Andrew^ 1419 

Glaigow, 1454 

Dublin,  . 1390 

Kins^  college, 1899 

London  univenity,  ....  1895 

The  Kmgd&m  of  the  M&eri&ttdtj  three. 

LeydjNi, 1575 

Gffoningen, 1614 

Utrecht, 1636 

Be^gusn,  three. 

Louvam, 1896 

liege, 1816 

Ghent, 1816 

JRnjfui,  eight 

Petersburg^ 1891 

Moscow, 1803 

Charkow, 1804 

Gasan, 1808 

Doipat, 1639 

Wihia, 1578 

HeUnkfoFe, 1898 

(InmsicrrBd  from  Abo). 

Petand,  one. 
Wamtw, 1816 

Sweden  and  J^nrwmf,  tiiree. 

Upsal, 1478 

Lund, 1666 

Ghiistiania, 1811 

XIMSMSV,  tWSw 

Copeohageo, 1479 

Kiel, 1665 
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YUladolid, 1346 

Huesca, 1354 

Satamanca. 1404 

Valencia, 1404 

Saracoflsa, 1474 

Alcab  de  Henares,   ....  1490 

SeviUe, 1504 

Grenada, .  1531 

St  Jago  di  Compofltella,  .  1531 

Oviedo, 1580 

CenreiB, 1717 

Portugal^  im%, 
CoimluB, 1279 

OtKou,  one. 
Craeow, 1400 

Bade, 1460 

Lausanne 

Geneva 

Beme 

Z&rich 
The  four  latter  are  called  actuUmietf  but 
am  e<»8ideied  as  umveraitiea. 

iTALT^nAVy^lety  three 

Vttiles, 1294 

Patermo. 1394 

GalBnitt, 1445 

SartHmOf  fyor. 

Turin, 1405 

Genoa, 1812 

Cagliaii, 1720 

Saflsari, 1765 

States  of  the  Churchy  four. 

Rome  {Stqnenxa), 1295 

Bologna,    1168 

Perugia, 1307 

Uibino,  .  .  .  leeBtabhahed  1826 

.7\«ieai^,  three. 

Sienna, 1330 

Piaa, 1333 

Florence, 1438 

Parma,  one. 
Ptexna, 1432 

ModmOf  one. 
Nodena 

iiiicooyone.  - 
^  Lucca 

m       jfomon  Republic^  one. 
Corfo, 1824 

Urtkrwalden,  or  Uin>xawAij>Bif ;  one 
of  t|ie  amaller  Swias  cantonB^  in  the  cen- 


tre of  Switzeriand,  bounded  noitli  bjr  Ln- 
eemeand  WaldatAdter  kke,  east  bjmouBr 
taina  which  separate  it  from  Uri,  south  by 
Berne,  and  west  by  Lucerne ;  square  milcB, 
•265,  with  20,000Catholicinhabitantti;ebief 
towns,  Stantz  and  Semen.  The  goyem- 
ment  is  democratic.  The  pasturace  of 
cattle  is  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  exports  consist  of  cattle, 
hides,  cheese,  butter  and  tallow.  The 
sur&ce  is  mountainous ;  and  two  of  the 
sununits,  Tittles  or  Titlis  (10,296  foet 
high)  and  Surenes,  aro  corered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  canton  measures  about 
eight  leagues  each  way,  and  is  divided 
into  two  valleyB,  Upper  and  Lower,  by  a 
forest  called  Kkrmiaidj  which  croases  it 
from  north  to  south.  Samen  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  Upper  Vale,  and  Stante 
or  the  Lower  and  of  the  whole  cant6n. 
The  two  valleys  send  alternately  a  deputy 
to  the  Swiss  diet  Unterwalden  is  one  of 
the  cantons,  which,  in  1308,  concluded  the 
league  which  gave  origin  to  the  Swiss 
ooiSfederacy.  It  furnishes  382  men  to  the 
armyoftheconfoderacy.  Its  quota  of  mon- 
ey » 1907  Swiss  francs.  (QeeSmtzedand.) 
Upas  Tesx  (antiari$  teicoria);  a  Ja- 
vanese tree,  oelebraled  for  il»  poison- 
ous qualitiea,  which,  however,  have  been 
veiy  much  exaggerated.  It  belongs  to 
the  urtUe€^  the  same  natural  fomily  with 
the  nettle,  mulbenqr  and  bread-fivit  It 
attains  large  dimensions,  and  is  often  more 
than  a  hundred  foet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  six  foet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  whitiah;  the 
wood  white ;  the  leaves  caducous,  aker- 
nate,  petiolate,  oval,  coriaceous,  and  often 
criqied.  The  juice  flows  abundantly  on 
incision,  is  very  viscous,  bitter,  y^lowish 
if  from  the  trunk,  but  white  if  taken  from 
the  younger  branches.  The  emanations 
from  this  tree  are  dangerous  to  certain  in- 
dividual while,  as  in  the  poiscm  sumach, 
others  are  not  in  the  least  afiected  by 
them.  From  the  iuice  isprepared  the 
frightful  Upea  poison.  That  obtained 
from  this  tree,  however,  acts  in  a  difierent 
manner,  and  not  so  quickly  as  the  Upas- 
tunOi,  This  last  is  th(8  product  of  a  spe- 
cies of  sA^ycftnof ,  from  the  same  counljy, 
a  vine  wmch  ascends  to  the  summits  of 
the  hiahest  trees.  The  root  is  woody, 
about  me  size  of  a  man's  arm,  and  ex- 
tends many  foet  horizontally :  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  baric  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  and  bitter  taste:  this  yields,  by  ebul- 
lition, the  gum-rerin  from  which  the  poi- 
son is  pre^red. 
Ufpbr  Caha9a.  (See  Canadek) 
'Urnft  Houss  and  Lowin  HotreSf 
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I  used  fiw  the  house  of  lordi 
(q.  V.)  and  of  oommoiM  (q.  ▼.),  or,  in  other 
countries,  for  the  house  of  peers  and  the 
house  of  deputies,  or  the  first  and  second 
chamber,  as  in  Baden.  Its  application  to 
the  Engtish  parliament  is  more  common 
dian  to  other  legislatiTe  bodies. 

Upsal  (in  Swedish,  Vjfwda);  a  town 
of  Sweden,  in  Upland,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name ;  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Stockholm;  Ion.  17°  39^  E. ;  lat. 
59^  5Sy  N.;  population,  4800.  It  is  sim- 
ated  on  the  small  river  Fyris,  or  Sala, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  opens 
a  communication  with  lake  Malar.  It 
oontains  a  large  cathedral  and  two  other 
churches:  the  cathedral  is  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
some  miredish  kings,  and  many  other 
monuments,  amon^  which  is  that  of  Lin- 
n»us.  The  archbishop  of  Upeal  is  the 
only  one  in  Sweden.  The  private  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  wood^e  public  build- 
ings of  stone  or  brick.  The  university  of 
Upsal  was  founded  in  1477.  Gustavus 
Ado^us  and  Christina  did  much  for  it. 
It  can  boast  of  Linnsus,  Wallerius,  and  a 
number  of  other  diatinpiished  professors. 
It  has  twenty-one  prorosson,  a  library  of 
50^000  volumes  and  1000  manuscnpts^ 
among  which  is  the  C9dex  Argeideut. 
(See  ArgerUui.)  Here  is  also  the  manu- 
script deposited  by  Gustavus  III,  with  di- 
rections that  it  should  not  be  opened  until 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  botanicai  gar- 
den, an  astronomical  observatory,  an  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  cabinets  of  natural 
hlstoi^  and  mineralogy,  with  a  cabinet 
contaming  11,000  coins.  The  number  of 
students  m  18Q9  was  1535;  in  181^ 
1900;  269  of  theologv,  150  of  law,  and 
133  of  medicine.  This  town  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  Swedish  monarch, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Idng  of  Upsal  till 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den are  still  crowned  here.  UpBtl  is  used 
by  the  Swedish  geomu^ers  as  the  first 
meridian,  firom  mien  they  compute  their 
](Micitude.  Kinff  Frederic  founded  here, 
in  1728,  the  socMCot  Uieraria  et  tcieniies- 


many  iron  woiks,  the  emporium  of  the 
Siberian  trade.  South  of  the  mat  ridce 
of  the  Uial,  the  mountuns  of  Guberlinki 
extend  far  into  the  steppes  of  the  Kir- 

r*  les.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Ural, 
rock  of  Padwinaki,  is  6397  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Several 
rivets  on  the  eastern  and  western  de- 
clivities of  the  Ural  pronoiote  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  government  of  Penn, 
which  contains  120,000  square  miles  and 
1,143,902  inhabitants.  The  crown  has 
here  nine  mines  and  establishments  for 
the  manu&cture  of  iron,  fifty-one  capper 
mines,  a  gold  washing,  and  a  mint  Todf 
are,  besides,  eishtv-one  iron  and  ei^iteen 
copper  mines  oeionfling  to  private  indi- 
viduala  The  annual  product  amounts  U> 
200,000  poods*  of  copper,  5,500,000  poods 
of  wrought  uon,  and  8,500,000  poods  of 
cast  iron.  The  salt  works  of  the  crown 
yield  annually  1,300,000  ooods  of  sah:  the 

S'vate  salt  woiks,  6,136,000  poods.  Above 
),000  men  are  employed  m  the  mineSb 
Tin  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Ural;  but  the 
mountains  afibrd  some  lead  and  silver. 
The  pladna  obtained  is  considerable.  Hm 
whole  mineral  product  of  the  Ural,  in- 
cluding the  gold  of  the  gold  washinin, 
may  be  estimated  at  fh>mf(:kr^-five  tDfi% 
millions  of  roublea  Perm  has  also  coii- 
sideralde  manuftctures.  Of  late  the  veins 
of  gold  have  been  worked  much  more 
extensively  than  before  Alexandrr  von 
Humboldrs  visit  to  the  Ural,  in  1821),  add- 
ed to  the  knowledge  of  its  atoreB.t    The 

*  One  pood  is  equal  to  36  poondf  1  omiee 
11  drachms ;  but  among  merchants,  it  is  reekoned 
equal  to  36  pounds. 

t  The  following  account  is  pert  of  a  letter  fron 
M.  Homboldl  tolW .  Arago  (q.  v.)  >-"  We  i 


a  month  in  visiting  the  cold  mines  of  ] 
the  malachite  mines  ofGoumeselevskii  and  < 
Tagilsk,  and  the  washings  of  gold  and  platannm. 
We  were  astonished  at  tiie  pemta*  (water-won 
masses)  of  gold,  from  two  lo  tnreo  pounds,  and 
even  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds,  found  a 
few  mches  below  the  turf,  where  they  had  lam 
unknown  for  am.  The  position  and  probable 
origin  of  these  dluvia,  mixed  generally  with  fng- 
menls  of  greenstone,  chlorite  slate,  and  serpen- 
tine, was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  Jonr- 


Ukal  MoviiTAiirs  (from  und,  girdle);  a 
chain  of  moimtains  running  along  the 
frontier  of  Asia  and  Etin^,  nearly  1500 
miles,  from  the  Frozen  ocean  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  containing  the  richest  veins  of 
metals  in  Rtissia.  The  northern  part  is 
called  the  Verchottnic,  or  Jugoric  moim- 
tains. Verchoturi  is  the  name  of  the 
height  at  the  source  of  the  Tura  (58^  N. 
laL),  iHiere  is  situated  the  place  of  the 
«une  name,  with  8000  inhahitantw,  and 


ney.  Tlie  gold  annnallv  procured  from  the  i 
ittffs  amounU  to6000  kU.  The  discoveries  bejroad 
fifty-nine  and  sixty  degrees  of  latitade  become 
very  important.  We  possess  the  teeth  of  fossil 
elephants  enveloped  in  these  aUuvia  of  mutknm 
sand.  Their  formation,  consequent  on  local  ir- 
ruptions and  on  levelliitts.  is.  perhaps,  even  pos- 
terior to  the  destruction  of  the  large  animals,  ne 
amber  and  the  linites,  which  we  discovered  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural,  are  decidedly  more 
ancient.  With  the  auriferous  sand  are*  faund 
grains  of  cinnabar,  native  copper^  ceyhaites, 
garnets,  tittle  white  aireons,  as  brilhant  as  dia- 
monds, anatase,  alvite,  &c.  It  b  veiy  remarka- 
ble, that  in  the  middle  and  northeni  parts  of  tka 
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gM  nndfl  of  the  Ural  were  known  as 
oariy  as  1774.  They  extend  over  a  tract 
containing  9S,000  square  werets,  and  are 
found  bou  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
banlcs  of  rivers.  Fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons, including  4380  crown  peasants,  are 
occupied  in  the  washinss.  The  proprie- 
tora  of  private  gold  wauiings  are  obliged 
to  pay  ten  per  cent  to  the  government 
Up  to  1817,  the  gold  obtained  in  the  Ural 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eighteen 
poods  annually.  Now  it  is  above  two 
bundred  poods.  In  1834,  three  million 
gold  roubles  were  coined  fit>m  two  hun- 
dred poods  of  gold,  of  which  more  than 
a  fourth  part  belonged  to  the  emperor. 
The  gold  mines  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  this  chain  are  said  to  be  much  more 
productive  dian  those  on  the  western.  In 
April,  1835,  several  pieces  of  pure  gold 
were  found  in  the  mines  of  Slatonsl^  in 
the  ffoverament  of  Orenburg,  the  largest 
of  wbkh  weighed  above  sixteen  pounds, 
the  middling-sized  ones  from  five  to  nine 
pounds.  According  to  the  investigations 
made  there,  the  cold  is  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Agencv  of  water, 
and  not  by  that  of  fire.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  Ural  nMuntains  was  MonUa 
JhtpeHwritiy  or  ManUi  Rifhm. 

UaAL  RivxR  (formeny  called  Jmk^ 
and  aneiendyiZ^mitttf)  falls,  afier  a 
eoum  of' 2000  wants,  or  1SE30  miles, 
through  several  mouths,  into  the  Caspian 
sea,  at  Guij|ew;  Ion.  SSP 14'  E.;  lat  47^ 
15^  N.  It  rises  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  Verchouralsk,  m  Ion.  58°  44'  E.,  lat 
54^  N.  It  is  shallow  in  some  parts,  but 
abounds  in  fish,  particulariy  the  sturgeon, 
of  the  spawn  ot  which  caviare  (q.  v.)  is 
made.  On  the  right  bank  live  the  Ural 
Coasacks;  on  the  left  the  Kuguiaes. 
Am<mg  the  former  appeared,  in  1773,  the 
adventurer  PugatscheC  (<|.  v.}  In  conse- 
quence of  their  participation  m  his  enter- 
prise, they  lost  their  privileges.  Catharine 
restored  them,  but  altered  the  name  of 
Mk  ClMMcicf ,  which  they  had  previoudy 
borne,  to  that  of  Ural  CMiodb.  The 
name  of  the  river  was  also  chanced  into 
VraL  These  Cossacks  ftinush  30,000  men 
to  the  Russian  anny  in  case  of  war. 

Uml,  the  platinum  it  feuid  ody  oo  tbe  wettern 
"Barof^^n  tide.  Tbe  rich  gold  wetlnngi  of  the 
Demidov  family,  at  Nijoel-tagilsk.  are  on  the  Ati- 
atie  tide,  on  the  two  acclivities  of  BartinLya,  where 
tfw  aDuvinm  of  VUkni  akme  hat  already  prodoced 
mora  than  iSOO  poonda  of  gold.  Tbe  platioum 
it  feimd  about  a  lea^  to  tM  east  of  the  teparap 
lioa  of  waten  (wfaicb  mnsl  not  be  coolbimded 
with  tbe  an  of  the  bigb  fummiti).  on  tbe  Euro* 
Man  tide,  near  tbe  eoatm  of  tbe  Onlka,  at  Snkoi 
Viaaia,  aad  at  Maftiaa/' 


'  Ukaiha;  ibe  mme  of  astronomy.  She 
is  generally  represented  with  a  crown  of 
Stan,  in  a  garment  spotted  with  stars,  and 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  celestial  globe, 
or  a  lyre.  Bome  give  her  also  a  tole- 
seope  and  a  cirele.  (See  Jlfe«e9.)— l?rama 
is  likewise  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
Venus,  or  of  pure,  intellectual  love,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  merely 
sensuaL  The  ancient  Greek  poets  also 
call  one  of  the  Oceanides^  or  sea-nymphs, 

L/rOIIUL 

UaAinxTM ;  the  name  of  one  of  the 
metals,  from  ^hoavof  (the  heavens).  We 
shall  first  descrioe  its  ores,  which  are  two 
in  number ;  yiL,piUhilenae  and  uronde. — 
1.  Pitchblende  occurs  masive,  with  a 
colunmar  or  impalpable  comporition; 
fractiune  oonchoidal  or  imeven;  lustre 
imperfect  metallic;  color  gravish-black, 
inclining  sometimes  to  iron-black,  also 
to  menish  and  brownish-black  ;  streak 
black,  a  little  shining;  opaque;  britde; 
hardness  below  feldspar;  specific  gravity 
6.46.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  con- 
sists of 

Protoxide  of  uraniuro, •  86.50 

Protoxide  of  iron,  .  .  « 2M 

SUex, 5.00 

Sul^uret  of  lead, dOO 

Alone,  before  the  blow-pine,  it  is  mfiisi- 
ble,  but,  with  borax,  melts  into  a  gray 
scoria.  If  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  slowly 
scduble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  feund  chiefly 
in  vttns,  accompanied  by  various  ores  of 
silver  and  lead.  -  Its  chief  localitieB  are 
Johanngeorgenstadt  and  Schneeberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  Joachunsthal,  m  Bohemia. 
In  Cornwall,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Tincroft,  near  Redruth.— 4?. 
Uromfe.  This  beautiful  species  is  fbimd 
in  small,  but  verv  perfect  ciystals,  of 
the  ferm  of  the  right  square  prism,  which 
is  usualljr  so  low  as  to  appear  tabular. 
The  tenninal  and  lateral  edges  are  often 
replaced.  Cleavage  takes  |9ace  parallel 
to  the  rides  of  the  primaiy  form,  and  w)th 
creat  ease  pttallel  to  the  terminal  planes ; 
lustre  peaity  or  adamantine ;  com  eme- 
rald-green, leek-peen  or  siskhi-green ; 
streak  correspondrng  to  the  color;  trans- 
parent to  traiMueent  on  the  edges;  sectile; 
hardness  a  little  above  that  of  gypsum ; 
specific  gravity  3115.  It  also  occurs 
masBve,  having  a  granular  compositwo. 
It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  iuraiiium« 60.00 

Phosphoric  add, laOO 

Oxide  of  copper, 9M 

Siksx, .     0J50 

Water, 14.50 
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Aloiie,  k  becomes  yeUow  before  the  blow- 
pipe, end  loaee  its  tmuniereiicy.    Upon 
ebarooely  it  intiiiiieBcea  a  liale,  and  nieltB 
into  a  black  globule.    It  occun  in  veins 
of  eopper,  silver,  tin  end  iron.    Beautiful 
varieties  have  been  found  In  the  Gunnis 
lake  mine,  in  Cornwall.    It  also  occurs 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mining  dis- 
tricts   It  is  likewise  met  with  at  Boden- 
roais,  in  Bavaria,   and   at  Limoges,  in 
France* — Hirioru  ^  fht  Metal  and  Ua 
Compounds,    The  easiest  method  of  pro- 
curing the  metal  from  the  ore  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^The   pitchblende    is   reduced 
to  a  mie  powder,  and  digested  in  nitric 
acid  till  ever^  thing  soluble  is  token  up. 
The  solution  is  then  rendered  as  neutral 
as  poflsiUe  by  evaporation,  and  a  current  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through 
it  as  lonff  as  anv  precipitate  continues  to 
foil.    The  liquid  is  filtered  and  heated,  to 
drive  off  all  traces  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen.   It  is  now  precipitated  by  caustic 
ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate,  mer  being 
weD  washed,  is  digested,  while  still  moist, 
in  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    A  fine  lemon-yellow  liquid 
is  obtained,  which,  being  set  aride  for  a 
fow  days,  deposits  an  abundance  of  fine 
yellow    crystals,   in   ri^t    rectangular 
prisms.     These  crystals,  being  exj^Med 
to  a  red  heat,  give  out  water,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  oxvgen  gas,  and  leave  a 
black  oxide  of  luamum,  which  is  eanly 
reduoed  to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen   sas  over  it, 
placed  in  a  glaai  tube,  and  heated  by  a 
spirit  lamp.    The  metal  presents  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  remains  in  the  state  of 
a  powder.    No  heat  that  we  can  raise  is 
flimcient  to  melt  it  into   a  mass:    of 
oourae  its  malleability  and  ductility  are 
unknown.     It  has  consideraUe  lustre, 
and  is  sofl  enough  to  yield  to  the  file. 
Its  specific  ^vity  is  8.10.    It  undergoes 
no  change  m  the  ordinarv  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere;  but  when  heated  to 
redness,  it  takes  fire,  swells,  and  is  con- 
verted into  green  oxide.    It  is  insoluble 
in  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  whether 
concentrated  or  diluted;  but  nitric  acid 
disBolves  it  with  facility.    Uranium  com- 
bines with  two  different  proportions  of 
oxjrgen,  and  forms  two  oxides.    The  pro- 
tonae  is  green,  and  the  peroxide^  or  acid 
of  uranium,  is  yellow.    The  former  of 
these  is  obtained  by  exposing  metallic 
uranium  to  a  red  beat.    Its  color,  while 
in  giains,  is  black ;  but  when  in  powder, 
it  is  dark  green.    It  is  soluMe  in  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids.    The  solutions 
are  green.  When  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  peroxide.    Pro- 


toxide of  uranium  is  tastelea,  and,  when 
anhvdroua,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Peroxide  of  uranium,  or  uran- 
ic  acid,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
protoxide  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating 
Dy  caustic  ammonia.  A  beautiful  yellow 
powder  »  obtained,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  peroxide  of  uranium  and  ammo- 
nia. Such  is  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  other  bodies,  that  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state.  If  we  attempt 
to  drive  off  the  ammonia  and  water,  with 
which  it  is  united,  it  loses  osgrgen  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  converted  into  protox- 
ide. The  same  change  takes  place  when 
we  heat  pemitrate  of  uranium.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  the  combinations 
which  this  metal  »  capable  of  forming 
with  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  or 
with  azote,  carbon,  boron,  silicon  an4 

Ehosphorus.  A  sulphuret  of  uranium 
as  been  formed,  which  has  a  black 
color,  and,  when  rubbed,  a  metallic  lustre. 
Its  capacity  for  forming  alloys  with  the 
other  metals  remains^  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  metal,  uninvestigated. 
The  oxides  of  uranium  are  used  in  paint- 
inff  upon  porcelain,  vielding  a  fine  orange 
color  in  the  enameUing  fire,  and  a  bla^ 
one  in  that  in  which  the  porcelain  itself 
is  baked. 

Urahus.    (See  HersekeL) 

Uranus.  Accordingtothe  cosmo-tfaeoff- 
ony  of  the  Greeks^  Geea  (Earth)  proceed- 
ed firom  chaos  (the  infinite  void  of  space). 
The  Earth  produced  Uranus  (in  remote 
antiquity,  the  personification  of  the  sphere 
of  light,  the  heavenly  vault),  and  by  lum 
became  the  mother  of  the  Titans  (q.  v.), 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  cadled  Ertmo9 
(Time).  All  the  further  productions  of 
nature  proceeded  fit>m  the  embraces  of 
the  Titans  and  Titanides.  Tliis  was  ex- 
pressed, in  tiie  plastic  laniruage  of  the  an- 
cient poett,  thus :  Hme  (JD^iim)  put  an 
end  to  the  productive  power  of  Unnus, 
and  emasculated  bun  with  his  sickle. — 
Vramu  is  also  the  name  given  by  the 
continental  astronomers  to  the  planet 
which  we  oonunonly  call  Htnchd. 

Urbakists.    (See  FhmciBcans.) 

Urka.    (See  Urine,) 

Uri;  a  Swiss  cuiton,  bounded  north 
by  Schweitz,  east  by  Glarus  and  Orisons, 
south  by  Tessin,  and  west  by  Berne  and 
Unterwalden;  inuare  miles,  506;  popu- 
lation, 14,00a  The  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans by  descent  and  language ;  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  the  goveniment  demo- 
cratic The  canton  is  divided  into  two 
districts.  Uri  and  Urseren :  the  chief  town 
is  Akorr.  The  countiy  is  extremely  rug- 
ged, composed  of  barren  and  Ueak  moun- 
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Iiiii8  and  deep  ynSkfyp,  Here  are  the 
elevated  BummitB  of  8t  Godiard  (q.  y.\ 
which  are  covered  with  perpetual  anow. 
The  canton  is  Iraveraed  from  north  to 
aouth  by  the  Reuas,  aod  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Jakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of 
the  valleys,  the  two  largest  are  those  of 
the  ReusB  and  of  Urseren,  each  of  which 
admits  of  a  small  extent  of  tillage ;  but 
pasmrage  is  the  principal  source  of  sub- 
ristence:  and  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  leather 
and  timber  the  articles  of  export  Not 
ftr  fiom  Altorf  is  the  village  or  Burgelen, 
die  birth-i>lace  of  WOliam  Tell.  Uri 
concluded,  in  1306,  a  league,  for  ten  years, 
with  Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  whiclu 
in  1315,  was  changed  into  the  perpetual 
league.  The  whole  canton  consists  of 
mountains  and  vaDeys,  and  is  surrounded 

Sf  mountains  always  covered  with  snow, 
n  the  south  is  mount  St  Gothard,  9944 
feet  high.  Little  srain  is  raised ;  orchard 
fruits  succeed  well.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  is  raising  catde  (iJri 
has  10,000  head  of  cattle)  and  makinff 
cheese.  The  road  over  the  St  Gotham 
yields  them  much  profh;  formeriy  above 
15,000  people  passed  over  it  annually, 
from  Switzerland  to  Italy.  The  road  over 
the  Simplon  is  now  generally  preferred. 
Uri  fhnushes  602  men  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy.  Its  quota  of  money  is  9012 
Swiss  francs. 

Uric  Acid.    (See  UrineA 

U&iM  AND  Thitmmim  (ligni  and  perfec- 
Hon) ;  a  kind  of  ornament  belonging  to  the 
habit  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  by  means 
of  which  he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the 
people.  What  they  were,  and  the  mode 
m  which  the  divine  will  was  communi- 
cated to  the  high-priest  hj  means  of  them, 
is  disputed  among  the  cntics. 

Uriite  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  de- 
signed for  ejecting  from  the  system  sub- 
stances which,  by  their  accumulation 
within  the  body,  would  ph>ve  fetal  to 
health  and  life.  It  is  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  whose  sole  office  it  appears  to 
be  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  super- 
fluous matters  that  are  not  reauired  for 
nutrition,  or  which  have  alreaay  formed 
part  of  the  bodv,  and  been  removed  by 
absorption.  The  substances,  which,  in 
particular,  pass  off  b^  this  way,  are  nitro- 
gen and  various  sahne  and  earthy  com- 
pounds. In  its  natural  state,  it  is  trans- 
parent, of  a  yellow  color,  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  saline  taste.  Its  quantity,  and, 
in  some  measure,  its  quality,  depend  on 
the  seasons  and  the  peculiar  constim- 
tion  of  the  individual,  and  are  likewise 
modified  by  disease.    It  is  observed,  that 
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perspiration  carries  off  more  or  lea  of  the 
fluid  which  would  else  have  passed  off 
by  urine ;  so  that  the  profrision  of  the 
.former  is  attended  with  the  diminutioa 
of  the  latter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
most  concentrated  urine  is  1.080.  It  gives 
a  red  tint  to  litmus  paper— a  circumstance 
which  indicates  the  piresence  of  a  finee  acid, 
or  of  a  supersah.  Though  at  first  quite 
transparent,  an  insoluble  matter  is  de- 
posited on  standing ;  so  that  urine  voided 
at  night  is  found  to  have  a  light  doud 
floating  in  it  by  the  fbllowing  morning. 
This  substance  consists  in  part  of  mucus, 
and  pardy  of  superurate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  much  more  soluble  in  vrarm 
than  in  cold  water.    Urine  is  prone  to 

rntaneous  decomposition.  When  kept 
two  or  three  days,  it  acquires  a  strong 
smell ;  and  as  the  putrefaction  proceeds, 
the  disagreeable  odor  increases,  until,  at 
length,  it  becomes  exceedingly  oflensive. 
As  soon  as  these  changes  commence,  the 
urine  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 
the  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited.  In 
a  short  time,  a  free  alkali  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  a  large  quantity  of  cartion- 
ate  of  ammonia  is  gradually  generated. 
Similar  cfaanffes  may  be  produced  in  re- 
cent urine,  by  continuea  boiling.  In 
both  cases,  the  phenomena  are  owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  iLrea.  This  princi- 
ple is  procured  by  evaporating  fiiesh  urine 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then  grad- 
uidlv  adding  to  it  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  dark-colored 
crystallized  mass,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ecUy  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  then 
dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper.  To  the  nitrate  of  urea  thus 
procured,  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  car- 
Donate  of  potash  or  soda  is  added,  until 
the  acid  is  neutralized ;  and  the  solution 
is  afterwards  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  set  aside,  in  order  that  the  nitre  may 
separate  in  crystals.  The  residual  liquor,^ 
on  evaporation  and  resolution  in  alcohol, 
deposits  transparent  and  coloriess  crystals 
of  urea.  It  leaves  a  sensation  of  coldness 
on  the  tongue,  like  nitre,  and  its  smell  is 
fiiint  and  peculiar,  but  not  urinous ;  spe- 
cific gravity  1.35:  it  (uses  at  248*"  Fahr., 
and,  at  a  rather  higher  temperature,  is 
resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
cyanic  acid:  water  dissolves,  at  60°,  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  urea,  and  boiling 
water  takes  up  an  unlimited  quantity. 
The  numerous  researches  made  concern- 
ing urine  have  given  the  following  as  its 
component  parts:  1.  water;  2.  urea;  3» 
phosphoric  acid ;  4,  5,  6,  7.  phosphates 
of  lime^  magneflia,  soda  and  ammonia; 
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8,  9,  10,  11.  lithic,  rosacic,  benzoic  and 
carbonic  acid;  12.  carbonate  of  lime; 
13,  14.  muriates  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia ;  15.  ffelatin ;  16.  albumen  ;  17.  resin ; 
18.  sulphur.  According  to  Berzelius, 
healthy  urine  is  composed  of  water  933, 
urea  30.10,  sulphate  of  potash  3.71, 
sulphate  of  soda  3.16,  phosphate  of  soda 
2.94,  muriate  of  soda  4.45,  phosphate  of 
ammonia  1.65,  muriate  of  ammonia  1.50, 
free  acetic  acid,  with  lactate  of  ammonia, 
animal  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
urea,  17.14,  earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace 
of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1,  mucus 
0.32!;  silex  0.3,  in  1000.0.  The  iiric  acid 
is  a  constant  ingredient  in  urine :  when 
pure,  it  has  the  following  properties:  it 
IS  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  white  im- 
palpable powder,  sometimes  in  small  four- 
sided  prisms,  having  considerable  lustre. 
It  is  very  tasteless,  very  white,  light,  and 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  speedily 
assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  heat,  a  complete  solution  is 
obtained.  In  nitric  acid,  even  though 
dilute,  it  dissolves  with  effervescence  ; 
and  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  assumes  a  fine  pink  color, 
which  becomes  much  deeper  when  water 
is  added,  so  as  to  have  a  near  resemblance 
to  carmine.  In  this  state,  it  stains  wood, 
the  skin,  &c.,  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 
The  watery  solution  of  this  matter  loses 
its  red  color  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  restored.  Uric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  different  bases,  and  fonns 
a  genus  of  salts  called  urates.  The  only 
ones  of  importance  are  the  urates  of 
ammonia,  potash  and  soda.  Urate  of 
ammonia  is  soluble,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  boiling,  but  more  sparingly  in 
cold  water.  The  urates  of  soda  and 
potash,  if  neutral,  are  of  very  feeble  solu- 
oility ;  but  an  excess  of  either  alkali  takes 
up  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid.  When 
uric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort,  carbonate 
and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  are  gene- 
rated, and  a  volatile  acid  sublimes,  called 
pyro'Uric  acidf  which  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  cyanic  acid. — Such  is  a 
general  view  of  the  composition  of  hu- 
man urine  in  its  healthy  state.  But  this 
fluid  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  mor- 
bid conditions,  which  arise  from  the 
deficiency  or  excess  of  certain  principles 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  or  from  the 
presence  of  others  wholly  foreign  to  its 
composition.  Of  those  substances  which, 
though  naturally  wanting,'  are  sometimes 
contained  in  the  urine,  the  most  remark- 
able is  sugar,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
kidneys^  in  diabetes.    Diabetic  urine  has 


a  sweet  taste,  and  yields  a  sirup  by  erap- 
oration,  is  ahnost  always  of  a  pale  straw- 
color,  and,  in  eeneral,  has  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  ordinary  urine.  The 
sugar,  when  properly  purified,  appears 
identical,  both  in  properties  and  compo- 
sition, with  vegetable  sugar,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes  than  that  of 
the  su^-C4me.  The  acidifying  process 
which  IS  constantly  going  forward  in  the 
kidneys,  as  evinced  oy  me  formation  of 
sulphuric,  phosphoric  and  uric  acids, 
sometimes  proceeds  to  a  morbid  extent, 
ia  consequence  of  which,  two  acids,  the 
oxalic  and  nitric,  are  generated ;  neither 
of  which  exists  in  healthy  urine.  The 
former,  by  uniting  with  lime,  gives  rise 
to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  urinary 
concretions;  and  the  latter  appears  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  puipurate  of  am- 
monia, by  reacting  on  uric  acid.  In  se- 
vere cases  of  jaundice,  the  bile  passes 
from  the  blood  into  the  kidneys,  and 
communicates  a  yellow  color  to  the  urine. 
Though  albumen  is  contained  in  very 
minute  quantity  in  healthy  urine,  in  some 
diseases  it  is  present  in  large  proportion. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of 
dropsy.  In  certain  states  of  the  system, 
urea  is  generated  in  an  unusually  small 
proportion.  This  occurs  especially  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic inflammations  of  the  liver.  An  abun- 
dant secretion  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  some  instances,  this  acid 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  fi*ee  state ;  but, 
happily,  it  generally  occurs  in  combina- 
tion with  an  alkali,  especially  with  soda 
or  ammonia.  The  undue  secretion  of 
these  salts,  if  temporary,  occasions  scarce- 
ly any  inconvenience,  and  arises  fit>m 
such  slight  causes,  that  it  fi^quently  takes 
place  without  being  noticed.  This  affec- 
tion is  generally  produced  by  errors  in 
diet,  whether  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
and  by  all  causes  which  interrupt  the 
digestive  process  in  any  of  its  stages,  or 
render  it  imperfect.  Doctor  Prout  speci- 
fics unfermented,  heavy  bread,  and  hard- 
boiled  puddings  or  dumplings,  as,  in  par- 
ticular, disposing  to  the  formation  of 
urates.  These  sediments  have  common- 
ly a  yellowish  tint,  which  is  commQni- 
cated  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine ; 
or,  when  they  are  deposited  in  fevers, 
forming  the  lateritous  sediment,  they  are 
red,  in  consequence  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  urine  being  then  more  abun- 
dant As  lon^  as  uric  acid  remains  in 
combination  with  a  base,  it  never  yields 
a  crystalline  deposit ;  but  when  this  acid 
is  in  excess  ana  in  a  free  state,  its  very 
sparing  solubility  causes  it  to  separate  in 
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uinute  crystals,  even  within  the  bladder, ' 
giving  rise  to  two  of  the  most  distressing 
complaints  to  which  mankii^d  are  subject 
— to  grove/  when  the  crystals  are  detached 
fiY>m  one  another,  and,  when  agglutinated 
by  animal  matter  into  concrete  masses,  to 
the  Hone.  These  diseases  may  arise  either 
from  uric  acid  being  directly  secreted  by 
the  kidneys,  or  from  the  formation  of 
some  other  acid,  by  which  the  urate  of 
ainmonia  is  decomposed.  The  tendency 
of  urine  to  contain  free  acid  occurs  most 
frequently  in  dyspeptic  persons  of  a 
gouty  habit,  and  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  diathe- 
sis. In  these  individuals^  the  disposition 
to  undue  acidity  of  the  urine  is  super- 
added to  that  state  of  the  system  which 
leads  to  an  unusual  supply  of  the  urates. 
A  deficiency  of  this  acid  in  urine,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  injurious  than  its  excess. 
As  phosphate  of  Imie,  in  its  neutral  state, 
is  insoluole  in  water,  this  salt  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  urine  except  by  beinff  in  the 
form  of  a  superphosphate.  Ifence  it 
happens  that  healthy  urine  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate, when  it  is  neutralized  by  an 
alkali ;  and  i^  by  the  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  alkaline  medicines,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  urine,  while  yet  in 
the  bladder,  is  rendered  neutral,  •  the 
earthy  phosphates  are  necessarily  depos- 
ited, and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
formation  of  a  stone. 

Urn  ;  a  species  of  vase  of  a  roundish 
form,  but  larg^  in  the  middle,  denned, 
among  the  ancients,  to  receive  and  en- 
close the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  which  des- 
tination its  name,  in  fact,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, the  Latin  word  tirno,  or  umulOf 
being  most  probably  a  derivative  of  the 
verb  urere  (to  bum).  The  Romans  often 
made  use  of  Grecian  vases  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  evident  fix>m  those  found  in 
the  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  which 
contain  both  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Vase,) 
Urns  are  commonly  met  with  in  almost 
all  collections  of  antiquities ;  and  Mont- 
l&ucon,  in  particular,  has  drawn  and  en- 
graved a  great  number  of  them.  The 
substances  employed  in  the  construction 
of  these  vessels  are  numerous.  Amongst 
them  arQ  sold,  bronze,  glass,  terra-cotta, 
marble  and  porphyry.  They  were  made 
of  aU  shapes  and  sizes :  some  had  smooth 
sur&ces ;  others  were  en^ved  in  basso 
rHievo,  Many  have  been  discovered  bear- 
ing inscriptions;  others  with  the  name 
only'  of  the  party  to  whose  remains  they 
were  devoted.  Several  have  no  other 
character  than  the  two  letters  D.  M.,  Diis 
JUbni&iM  (To  the  Shadowy  Deities).  Oth- 


ers, again,  present  nothing  more  than  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
v^ought,  written  either  on  the  handle  or 
at  the  bottom.  Litde  vessels  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  ancient  tombs,  de- 
nominated lachnfmdl  urns.  (See  Lachy^ 
matory.) 

Ursa  Major  and  U&sa  Minor;  the 
Great  and  Little  Bear.  (See  ConsteUa- 
turns.) 

Ursula,  St.  ;.a  virgin  martyr ;  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a  prince  in 
Britain,  put  to  death  at  Cologne,  some  say 
in  384,  others  in  453,  together  with  11,000 
virgins  who  accompanied  her.  Accord- 
ing  to  another  reading,  the  number  of  her 
companions  was  only  eleven.  The  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased  to  11,000  by 
a  mistake  in  taking  the  name  of  one  of  her 
attendants  (callec^  according  to  the  le- 
gend, and  according  to  a  missal,  which 
belonged  to  the  Sorbonne,  UndecinUUa) 
for  a  number.  The  Roman  martyrology 
mentions  the  saint  and  her  virgin  com- 
panions, without  stating  their  number* 
St.  Ursula  was  the  patroness  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.   (See  Ursvhnes,  and  Cologne.) 

Ursulines,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Ursula 
(q.  V.) ;  a  sisterhood  founded  by  St.  An- 
gela, at  Brescia,  in  1537,  at  first  without 
being  bound  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic 
life,  but  devoting  themselves  merely  to 
the  practice  of  Christian  charity  and  the 
education  of  children,  Paul  III  confirm- 
ed them  in  1544,  under  the  name  of  so- 
cietu  €f  St.  Urwla.  In  1572,  Gregory 
XIII  made  the  society  a  religious  order^ 
subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
the  solicitation  of  St  Charles  %orromeo. 
They  add  to  three  religious  vows  a  fourth, 
to  occupy  themselves  gratuitously  in  the 
education'  of  children  of  their  own  sex. 
The  order  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  bishops.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  350  convents.  Many  gov- 
ernments which  abolished  convents  in 
general,  protected  the  Ursulines  on  ac- 
count of  their  useful  labors,  particularly 
in  the  practice  of  Christian  charity  to- 
wards ihp  sick.  The  Dictionnaire  de  TfU- 
ofogie,  published  in  1817,  says  that  300 
convents  of  these  sisters  existed  at  that 
time  in  France.  Their  dress  is  black, 
with  a  leather  belt,  and  a  rope  for  the 
purpose  of  self  scouring.  Their  con- 
gregations, however,  did  not  universaUy 
accept  the  monastic  rule ;  and  in  France 
and  Italy,  there  were  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  only  took  the  vow  of 
chastity,  and  gave  instruction  like  their 
sisters.  Their  dress  was  that  conomonly 
worn  about  200  years  ago  by  widows. 
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Thai^  ue  wamib  of  these  nslerfaoodB  in 
the  U.  States. 

Urus.    (See  Or.) 

UsAeB,  in  kw.  (See  Ckmimtm  Law^ 
und  PnsaripHon.) 

Usance,  in  biOs  of  exchange.  (See 
^BiUi  ^  Exduaygty  voL  ii,  page  101) 

UsBXCKS ;  a  Turkish  tribe,  now  raling 
in  Taitaiy,  and,  for  three  centuries^  the 
terror  ofpait  of  Central  Asia.  Theyoocu- 
pj  the  modem  Bucharia  (or  Usbeckkis- 
tan)  and  Turoomania.'  Ua  is  the  Turkish 
word  for  «e{^  and  htck  signifies  lord;  hence 
U^wk  sipiifies  master  of  one's  selfl 
Shaibeck,  or  Shaibani  Khan,  became,  in 
1496,  the  fi>under  of  the  power  of  the 
UsbcHi^  on  the  Oxus  (Jibon  or  Amu). 
He  dennred  the  descendants  of  Timour 
of  the  last  shadow  of  their  power.  After 
a  k>ng  series  of  wan  with  the  Peraan% 
fiaclwrians,  Turcomans  andChorasmians, 
,  after  bloody  civil  contentions  and  changes 
of  dynasties,  Mahmed  Rahim  Khan  at 
last  obtamed  absolute  power,  in  1808  (see 
Twrkutan),  over  Khiwa  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  He  organized  the  pres^ 
ent  empire,  established  a  divan,  coined 
gold  and  silver,  ^.  With  all  the  other 
quafities  of  a  despot,  he  unites  cunning 
and  uncommon  understanding.  The  Us- 
becks  are  more  honest  than  the  other 
tribes  under  the  khan.  Justice  is  one  of 
their  chief  traits.  They  hate  lying  and 
avarice  and  every  thing  groveling.  War 
and  pillage  they  consider  the  only  hon- 
ombn  employments.  They  still  continue 
theur  stru^es  with  th^  Pennans  and  Tur- 
comans, mvade  the  territories  of  their 
neighbors,  and  cany  away  slaves.  There 
are  sud  to  be  at  present  about  3000 
s  Russian  and  30,000  Persian  slaves  among 
them.  TheUsbecks  now  generally  Kve 
in  town%  possess  the  highest  offices^  and 
own  many  small  castles,  which  they  lease 
to  the  Turcomans  and  Sartes.  They  are 
divided  into  four  chief  tribes.  The  number 
of  their  warriore  may  amount  to  30,000. 
'  The  khan  has,  m  the  whole,  3,000,000  of 
subjects.  Khiwa,  the  residence  of  Mah- 
med Rahim,  is  inferior  in  size  |p  New- 
urgenz,  an  ancient  citv,  which  flourished 
during  the  times  of  the  Arabians,  but  is 
now  depopulated.  The  arts,  sciences^ 
music  and  poetry  were  cuhivated  there. 
Until  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the 
point  of  meeting  of  all  the  caravans  on 
the  JihoiL  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the 
Russians  may  introduce  some  civilization 
among  these  rude  tribes. 

UsEDOM ;  a  Prussian  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, separated  ftom  the  coast  of  Pomera- 
nia  putly  by  the  river  Peene,  and  pardy 


liy  the  Frische  Hi^  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  of  a  veiy  irre^olar  form,  and  m 
no  part  above  three  miles  fiiom  the  sea. 
It  IS  intersected  bv  several  ranges  of 
downs  and  sand  hills^  and  has  larffs 
woods,  but  not  much  land  flt  for  agric^ 
ture.  The  inhatntants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  navigation  and  fishing.  Popa- 
lation,  fit>m  11,000  to  12,000 ;  square  mUes^ 
150;  chief  towns,  €winemunde(q.  v.)  and 
Usedom ;  Ion.  13^  11'  to  13°  58^  £.;  lat 
54<>15'to54°45'N. 

UsHsa,  James;  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  bom  at  Ihiblin,  m  1580.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  One 
of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  he  gave  up 
the  paternal  estate  to  his  younger  broth- 
er, and  devoted  himself  to  the  church; 
entered  Trinity  college,  and  smdied  UmT 
writings  of  the  ftthere  and  the  school- 
men, whence  he  compiled  a  mtematie 
body  of  extracts;  and,  in  1601,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  afternoon 
preacher  at  Christ-church,  Dublin.  Soon 
after,  he  visited  England,  to  purchase 
books  for  Trinitv  college  library,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  learned  men. 
His  talents,  and  the  ftvor  of  his  sovereicn, 
James  I,  successively  procured  him  Sie 
profteorship  of  divinity  at  Trinity  col- 
lege ;  in  16u7,  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
Sl  Patrick's;  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  in 
l^M);  the  post  of  privy  counsellor,  in 
1633 ;  and,  the  ft>Uowinf^  year,  the  pri- 
macy of  Ireland.  In  this  station  he  dis- 
played the  same  zeal  agamst  the  Catho- 
ues  for  which  he  had  Men  distinguished 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  career,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  works  on  the  theo- 
logical points  of  interest  at  the  time.  His 
notions  of  church  government  verging 
towards  Presbyterianism,  his  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  to  destroy  his 
credit  with  James  I ;  but  his  undenadnf 
support  of  the  royal  supremacv  saved 
him  from  sufl^ing  oy  their  machmatkMn% 
and  he  enjoyed,  to  the  last,  the  esteem  of 
king  James.  He  endeavored  to  prevertt 
Charles  I  from  sacrificing  lord  Strafibtd, 
whom  Usher  attended  in  prison  and  at 
his  execution.  He  adherea  to  the  kin^s 
interest  during  the  civil  war,  and  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  hii  master.  The 
scene  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he 
fainted ;  and  he  commemorated  the  event 
by  an  anniversary  celebration  of  ftineral 
rites.  After  that  event,  he  experienced 
civility  and  flattering  promises  flnom 
Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  were  not  fulfilled. 
He  died  in  1656,  and  the  protector  ocder- 
ed  that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.    Archbishop  Usher  eanied 
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•a  an  eztenaiTe  correspondence  with  the 
learned  in  various  paits  of  Europe,  and 
collected,  at  considerable  expense,  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Such  was  the  general  esteem  ex- 
isted by  his  character  and  literary  repu- 
tation, that,  on  his  quitting  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion,  he  was  offered 
a  professorship  at  Leyden ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu  invited  him  to  settle  in  France, 
promising  him  his  patronage,  with  per- 
fect fireedom  as  to  religion.  But  he 
thought  proper  to  decline  both  these 
pn^wsals.  His  principal  works  are  the 
Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(folio),  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority 
in  chronology  and  sacred  history;  Briton- 
mcarunt  Ecclesiarvm  Antiquitatea  (folio) ; 
and  a  Body  of  Divinity  (folio),  compiled 
surreptitiously  from  bis  sermons  and 
notes. — See  Ailun's  Lives  of  Selden  and 
Usker  (1813). 

Us  HER  (kuiasier);  an  officer  who  has 
die  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall, 
chamber,  or  the  like. — ^The  f^erUleman 
uikar  of  Ike  Idack  rod  is  the  chief  gentle- 
man usher  to  the  king  of  England. 
During  the  sessions  of  parliament,  he 
attends  the  house  of  peers.  His  badge  is 
a  black  rod,  with  a  lion,  in  gold,  at  the 
top.  This  rod  has  the  authority  of  a 
mace ;  and  to  the  custody  of  this  officer 
all  peers  subjected  to  question  for  any 
crime  are  first  committed. 

Usi^uEBAueH  is  a  strong  compound 
liquor,  Me^y  taken  by  way  of  dram,  and 
made  in  its  highest  perfecuon  at  Droghe- 
da,  in  Ireland.  Brandy,  raisins,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  cardamoms,  saffifon,  orange 
rind,  brown  sugar  candy,  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  it. 

UsupRUCT  {uatis  fruehu) ;  in  the  civil 
law,  Uie  tem|K>rary  use  or  enjoyment  of 
any  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of 
receiving  the  fruits  and  profits  of  an  in- 
heritance, or  other  thing,  without  a  power 
of  alienating  the  thing  or  changing  the 
property  tliereof.  The  relations  oetween 
the  proprietor  and  the  usufiructuary  are  set- 
tled by  the  agreement  made  between  them. 

Usurper;  in  politics,  one  who  unlaw- 
fully puts  himself  at^  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment. (See  LegUimacy,  and  De  Fado ; 
lalso  Sovereignty,) 

Usury,  in  a  very  general  sense,  means 
a  compensation  or  reward  for  money  lent. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  interest. 
Btit  in  the  common  business  of  life,  it  rarely 
has  this  signification,  but  u  chiefly  used 
in  an  odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant 
41  • 


or  illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  common  compen- 
sation allowed  by  law,  which  is  called  in- 
terest. Thus  a  man  is  commonly  called  a 
usurer  J  who  lets  money  for  more  than  le- 
gal interest,  and  who  is  therefore  deemed 
a  hard,  oppressive  and  avaricious  creditor. 
It  is  singular  to  what  a  great  extent  the 
prejudice  against  the  receipt  of  interest 
upon  money  lent  has  prevailed  in  all  ages. 
That  a  man  should  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  a  thing  which  he  lends  to  another 
for  a  use  which  is  beneficial  to  the  latter, 
and  inconvenient  to  himself,  seems  to 
stand  upon  the  first  principles  of  justice.- 
If  A  lets  his  horse  to  B  for  a  jour- 
ney for  B's  pleasure  or  profit,  no  one 
doubts  the  propriety  of  A's  asking  and 
receiving  a  compensation  for  the  hire  of 
the  horse.  Why,  thto,  should  not  A  be 
equally  entided  to  a  compensation,  if  he 
lends  money  to  B  for  tne  pleasure  or 
profit  of  the  latter  ?  If  the  compensation 
asked  be  a  reasonable  recompense  only, 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  A  is  put| 
or  for  the  hazard  which  he  runs  of  not 
receiving  back  the  thin^  lent,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  principle,  whether  the 
loan  be  of  the  h Ase  or  of  the  money.  If 
it  be  exorbitant  or  illegal,  the  impropriety 
and  injustice  equally  apply  to  each  case. 
And  yet  it  has  been  rare,  either  in  the 
policy  of  nations  or  the  opinions  of  mor- 
alists, that  the  transactions  have  been  view- 
ed in  an  equally  favorable  li^ht.  One 
ground  of  the  common  prejudice  proba- 
bly has  been,  that  money,  being  the  com- 
mon medium  of  trade  and  commerce,  is 
more  generally  in  demand,  and  more 
univer»dly  usefiil  to  all  peisons,  than 
any  other  commodity ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  community  are  eager  to  borrow 
upon  as  cheap  terms  as  possible,  and  the 
lenders  are  as  naturally  desirous  to  lend 
upon  as  high  terms  as  possible;  thus  be- 
getting a  mutual  jealousy,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  hard  bargains.  In  times 
when  money  is  scarce,  the  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  difficultv,  of  borrowing,  is 
greatly  increased,  and  an  inflamed  spirit 
of  discontent  is  generated  against  those 
who  possess  the  means  of  relief,  and  will 
not  afford  it,  but  upon  the  terms  of  an 
exorbitant  compensntion.  They  thus  he- 
come  odious,  first  as  individuals,  and  next* 
when  they  become  numerous,  as  a  class. 
In  this  way,  money-lenders  are  deemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  interest  hostile  to  that  of 
the  public  at  large ;  and  even  if  the  lavra 
do  not  prohibit  the  charge  of  hi^  interest, 
they  are  stigmatized  as  extortionen  and 
usurera    Besides,  the  poor,  the  axtrav*- 
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gmt  iBd  di0  ittnolnto  MMnfiy  Kvo  bc^ 
yond  thm  meuifl^  and  therefore  have  the 
mnngM  deBiro,  as  well  as  the  tMronfpt 
necoarity,  for  bonowing.  In  proponion 
as  their  wants  rise,  they  are  mord  ready 
to  contract  for  high  interest ;  and  as  they 
are  unable  to  pay  when  the  proper  time 
for  payment  arrives,  they  are  compelled 
to  submit  to  forther  exacticms;  and  the 
crediton,  as  they  perceive  an  increairing 
hazard  of  losing  the  principal,  are  dis- 
posed to  indemnify  themselves  aminst 
the  risic  bv  additional  premiuroa  From 
these  eombined  operations,  always  ffoing 
on,  in  such  cases,  whh  accelerated  fori^e, 
there  is  almost  a  oertainiQr  of  ultimate  ruin 
to  such  boRowera.  The  creditore  are 
thus  compelled  to  more  vigilance,  and  to 
more  efim  to  obtain  or  secure  payment, 
until,  at  last,  the  bbirowers  seem  to  be 
the  victims  of  misfortunes  which  they  are 
unable  to  resist,  and  the  creditom  to  be  the 
instruments  of  harsh  and  vindictive  op- 
presnon.  Thus  public  sjrrapethy  be- 
comes enlisted  on  toe  eide  of  the  sumrers, 
without  adverting  to  the  rights  or  die  in- 
dulgences of  the  creditors,  simply  because 
the  latter  can  bear  the  loss  without  as 
much  snjBfering.  But  a^ore  extensive 
eround  of  prejudice  has  been  derived 
from  religious  sources.  Those  who  are 
enemies  to  the  allowance  of  interest  in 
general,  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween that  and  usuiy,  and  hold  each  to 
be  equally  reprehensible.  Christians,  in 
an  especial  manner,  have  drawn  argu- 
ments from  the  prohibition  of  usury  by 
the  law  of  Mocies,  among  the  Jews ;  and 
the  school  divines,  partly  on  this  account, 
and  partly  on  the  authoritv  of  Aristotie, 
who  has  fondfolly  said  that  money  is 
naturally  barren,  and  to  make  it  breed 
money  is  preposterous,  have  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  it  contniiy  to  the  divine  law, 
both  natural  and  revealed.  The  canon 
law,  too,  has  proscribed  the  takinff  of  any, 
even  the  least,  interest  for  the  loan  of 
money,  as  a  mortal  sin.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, under  such  circumstances,  that 
men,  in  the  dark  ages,  should  have  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  taking  of  interest,  and 
that  the  military  and  foudal  lords  of  those 
days,  who  were  always  needy,  and  always 
borrowing,  foil  of  the  pride  of  birth  and 
rank,  and  foil  of  disdain  for  the  humbler 
avocations  of  lifo,  and  especial! v  of  those 
connected  with  the  accumulation  of 
money,  should  have  looked  with  contempt 
upon  die  usurer,  and  have  augmented 
the  popular  delusion.  But  that,  in  en- 
lightened times,  the  religious  scruples  to 
which  we  have  alluded  should  still  have 


prevailed,  is  one  more  illustiatioD  of  ffMi 
difficuhy  of  correcting  error  when  it  has 
once  fitstened  itself  on  the  community. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  die 
Mosaic  precept  was  merely  a  political, 
and  not  a  moral  precept  It  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  Jews  fiom  aft  taking  of  usury 
It  only  prohibited  them  fix>ra  taking  it 
fiom  their  own  brethren,  the  Jews.  Bat 
the  Mosaic  law,  in  exj^ress  words,  per- 
mitted them  to  take  it  of  a  stranger, 
"inie  Jews  have,  accordingly,  been  great 
money-lenders  upon  interest  in  all  ages; 
and  this  has,  probably,  in  Christian 
countries,  still  more  augmented  the 
prejudice  against  this  venerable,  but 
unmrtunate  people.  Indeed,  so  stronciy 
is  this  prejudice  fixed,  that  a  man  of  a 
sordid  and  avaricious  character  is,  even 
now,  proverbially  called  a  Jew»  There  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  foundation, 
either  in  natural  or  revealed  religion,  for 
any  prohibition  against  the  taking  or  in- 
terest upon  money,  any  more  than  asninst 
the  taking  of  a  profit  for  the  use  of  any 
other  thSig  loaned.  But  the  policy  m 
most  nations  has  not  suffered  the  right  or 
rate  of  interest  to  fest  upon  the  mere 
moral  law,  or  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
In  almost  all  nations,  in  modem  times^ 
the  Ic^slature  have  regulated  the  subject, 
and  prohibited,  under  severe  pena&ies, 
all  contracts  and  bargains,  bv  wnich  any 
excess  of  interest,  b^ood  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  is  secured.  Inmanv 
countries,  they  have  decfaired  all  such 
contracts  utterly  void,  so  that  even  the 
principal  loan  cannot  be  recovered ;  thus 
malting  the  supposed  want  of  conscience, 
on  one  side,  a  foil  justification  of  die 
grossest  want  of  conscience  on  the  other. 
In  some  countries,  they  have  allowed  the 
interest,  if  paid,  to  be  recovered  back. 
In  other  countries,  they  have  refiised 
this,  and  adopted  an  intermediate  course, 
allowing  a  recoveiy  of  the  principal,  some- 
times with  a  small  interest,  and  some- 
times with  no  interest  Among  states- 
men and  political  economists,  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  vexed  question,  bow 
for  the  retrulation  of  interest  upon  money 
is  founded  in  sound  policv,  or  public  con- 
venience. That  it  should  be  regulated 
bv  the  legiilature  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring, by  a  general  rule,  what  interest 
shall  be  allowed  when  the  parties  have 
been  silent,  and  what  shall  be  allowed 
where  there  has  been  a  wilfol  delav 
of  payment  beyond  the  stipulated  period, 
would  seem  to  be  a  proposition  suscepti- 
ble of  little  question  or  debate.  It  is  for 
better  to  have  some  certain  rule,  In  fnoh 
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emeOf  to  ftankh  a  univeml  guide,  than 
to  leave  the  amount  U>  be  aaoertained  by 
a  judicial  deciaioii  in  every  caae  of  differ- 
ence between  the  partiea.  And  where 
the  partiea  have  been  silent,  if  such  a  rule 
exists,  it  may  ftiilv  be  presumed  lo  be 
acquiesoed  in  or  adopted  by  them.  The 
question,  then,  is  not,  whether  the  law 
onghXj  in  cases  unprovided  for  by  the  par- 
ties, to  adopt  some  uniferm  measure  of 
interest,  but  whether  the  parties  should 
be  prohibited  from  stipulating  for  any  rate 
of  mterest  which  the^  may  choose.  In 
former  ages,  it  was  quite  a  common  prac- 
tice for  legislatures  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
buying  and  selling  many  commodities,  so 
as  to  restrain  the  ratio  <^  profits  within 
certain  limits.  Such  regulations  would 
now  be  generally  deemed  unpfailosophical 
and  impolitic,  as  well  as  oppressive.  All 
that  the  law  vrould  now  attempt  to  ac- 
complish, would  be  to  i)revent  imposition, 
fraud  and  circumvention  in  such  con- 
tracts. Why  should  not  the  same  prind- 
^es  apply  to  baraains  about  money? 
Why  should  a  man,aealing  fairly  and  open- 
ly, be  prevented  by  the  laws  from  making 
as  high  a  profit  upon  the  sale  or  loan  of 
money  as  up<m  the  sale  or  loan  of  mer- 
chanoise?  The  geneml  grounds  upon 
which  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
interest  of  money  nas  been  justUied,  as 
contradistinguished  fin>m  other  profitable 
contracts^  are,  the  prevention'of  excessive 
interest;  the  prevention  of  prodigalitv; 
the  protection  of  the  poor  and  needv 
against  extortion ;  the  suppression  of  rash 
enterprise,  and  the  security  of  the  weak 
and  credulous  agamst  imposition.  Now, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  some  of  these  grounds  are  quite 
unsatisfactory  and  delusive;  and  some 
of  them  are  eaually  applicable  to  all  other 
contracts  and  bari^uns  as  well  as  to  loans 
of  money.  So  far  as  the  object  of  laws  is 
to  prevent  oppression  and  impoation,  and 
undue  advantage  of  the  strong  over 
the  wealc  and  credulous,  the  principle 
should  apply  to  all  contracts^  not  by  reg- 
ulating the  terms  of  eveiy  contract  a  priorij 
and  settling  what,  under  aU  the  circum- 
stances, should  be  just  and  reasonable, 
but  by  providing,  by  general  principles  of 
law,  that  unconscionable  and  oppressive 
contracts,  where  undue  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  weakness,  or  credulity,  or  necessitv, 
of  the  other  party,  shall  be  either  wholly 
set  aside,  or  reduced  to  moderation,  upon 
a  full  trial  of  each  particular  cause,  and 
an  examination  of  all  the  facts,  so  as  to 
make  the  decision  just  in  itself,  ex  aquo  d 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 


oontrBctB  for  loans  of  monay  which,  in 
this  respect,  makes  it  either  neoessanr  or 

Kioper  to  distinguish  them  fiom  othen. 
or  IB  it  easy  to  see  how  prodigaliQr 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  facility  of 
benrowinff  any  more  than  of  buying.  In- 
terest will  always  bear  a  steady  prapottioB 
to  the  means  of  repayment,  and  die  punc- 
tuality of  the  performance  of  the  oontneL 
If  persons  are  prodigal  and  eoctravi^gBnt, 
they  wUl  not  be  less  inclined  to  bomw 
because  the  laws  have  protected  thsm 
agamst  paying  an  undue  interest ;  and  if 
they  do  oorrow  under  such  cireunaslaaeea^ 
they  must  either  give  an  extravagant  in- 
terest, in  order  to  indemni^r  the  lender 
against  the  additional  risk  fimn  its  illegal- 
ity, or  else  they  will  borrow  upon  the 
usual  terms;  and  in  neither  case  does 
the  prohibition  answer  its  purpose.  The 
interest  of  money  must  ordinarily  be 
regulated  in  practice  by  the  value  of  the 
use  to  the  bcmwer  as  well  as  the  lender, 
by  the  general  demand  for  it,  and  by  the 
hazard  of  repayment.  If  the  demand  be 
mall,  and  the  securinr  be  good,  the 
interest  will  be  low.  If  the  demand  be 
great,  the  interest  will  be  Udi,  although 
me  security  be  good.  And  if  the  demand 
be  peat,  and  the  security  doubcfiil,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  price  will  be  propor- 
tionally enhanced,  since  it  includes  die 
risk  of  loss  ss  well  as  the  value  of  the 
use.  Now,  it  is  certam  that  these 
three  inupdients  admit  of  very  varioiia 
comlMnations,  and  that  there  are  peqMt- 
ual  changes  going  on  in  relation  to  eadi. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  or  variable 
than  the  demand  for  money,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  it  It  depends  upon 
a  thousand  circumstances,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  even  locaL  No  man  can 
foresee  them ;  and  no  kjrislatwn  can 
suitably  provide  for  them.  The  very  ele- 
ments upon  which  to  found  a  rule  admit  of 
no  arrangement  and  no  certainty,  is  it 
not,  therefore,  unwise,  as  well  as  uqjuat,  • 
to  establish  a  general  rule  to  govern  all 
cases,  when  the  rule  itself  cannot  woik 
the  same  way  any  two  days  in  sueeearion 
throughout  the  year?  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  positive  mischieft  attendant  upon  • 
all  absolute  regulationB  of  this  subject  In 
the  first  place,  no  laws  can  practically  re- 
duce the  rate  of  inteteet  below  the  lowest 
ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  when 
the  money  is  wanted.  It  will  be  boRow- 
ed,  at  all  event^  if  there  is  a  necessity ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  demand  grows 
more  uigent,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ent disposition  to  evade  and  break  down 
the  restriction.    Thus  a  tendency  ia  ora» 
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atod  to  a  habitual  diaobedience  to  the 
iawa— a  tendency  which,  in  every  view, 
moral  as  well  as  political,  is  deeply  to  be 
deprecated.  In  the  next  place,  it  operates 
greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  tnule  and 
commerce.  Nothing  more  favors  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  than  a  genentl  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  without  restraint  or  ob- 
struction. If  the  party  can  always  obtain 
money,  while  he  possesses  good  credit, 
without  any  restraint  as  to  the  interest  he 
shall  give  for  it,  fix>m  the  rise  or  fall  of 
marketB,  he  will  naturally  be  induced 
to  extend  his  business,  and  may  extend 
it  with  comparative  security  and  advan- 
tage. But,  if  he  is  obli^  to  calculate  all 
possible  chances  of  relieving  his  necessi- 
ties beforehand,  with  the  knowledge  that, 
if  money  rises  in  the  market,  he  must 
borrow  upon  disadvantageous  terms,  he 
will  not  embark  at  all  in  enterprises  which 
go  bf*jond  his  own  present  means ;  or  he 
will  take  the  risk,  and,  if  the  exi^ncy 
arises,  he  must  pay  proportionally  higher, 
because  the  law  gives  no  validity  to  the 
contract.  He  must  pay  the  lender  for 
trusting  to  his  honor  and  honesty,  and  not 
to  the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  short,  the 
moment  it  is  admitted  (what  can  hardly 
be  disputed)  that  commerce  cannot  well 
subsist,  to  a  great  degree,  in  any  country, 
without  mutual  and  extensive  credits,  it  is 
obvioup  that  every  measure  that  facilitates 
and  gives  security  to  such  credits  must 
be  beneficial.  Another  evil  attendant  up- 
on restrictive  laws  is,  that,  in  any  scarcity 
or  extraordinary  emergency,  they  una- 
Toidably  enhance  the  market  price  of 
money.  They  make  the  pressure  heavier, 
and  compel  the  parties  to  heavier  sacri- 
fices. Many  men  will  not,  in  such  times, 
lend  their  money  at  all  upon  common  in- 
terest ;  and  yet  they  have  great  scruples 
about  letdng  it  upon  any  contract  for  usury, 
lest  they  shoula  lose  both  principal  and 
interest  Others,  if  they  do  lend  without 
regard  to  the  laws,  demand  a  higher  and 
perhaps  extravagant  compensation  for  the 
Hazard  which  they  run.  And  conscien- 
tious borrowers,  rather  than  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  violaton  of  the  laws, 
make  other  sacrifices  of  their  property, 
which  sometimes  are  ruinous,  and  gener- 
ally are  deeply  injurious  to  their  estates.  If^ 
under  such  circumstances,  they  were  free 
to  make  their  own  bargains,  they  could 
borrow  at  lower  rates,  ana  coiUd  give  legal 
security.  In  short,  the  prohibitory  system, 
in  many  cases,  aggravates  the  very  evils 
which  it  is  intended  to  mitigate  It 
makes  the  prodigal  more  extravagant,  the 
rash  more  undistinguishing,  the  poor 
more  servile  and   dependent,  the  rich 


more  irresolute  or  avaricious,  die  weak 
a  more  easy  prey  to  the  crafty,  the  busy 
and  enterprising  more  timid  or  more 
speculative,  ana  thus  introduces  into 
social  life  many  peituritMitions  which  can- 
not be  calculated,  and  many  immoral 
practices  which  silently  impair,  or  openly 
sap,  the  foundations  of^virtue. 

Ut,  Re,Mi.    {See  page  493.) 

Utawas,  or  OuTAWAS ;  a  river  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  flows  south-east  into 
the  St  Lavnience,  just  above  Montreal 
It  is  sometimes  called  Montrtal  river.  Its 
course  is  considerably  interrupted  by  fidb 
and  rapids ;  yet  the  fur  tradere  contrive 
to  pass  these  without  damage  in  their 
loaned  canoes.  Its  navigation  vrill  doubt- 
less be  greatly  improved  by  canals. 

UTERiifE  (from  ti(en»,  womb)  is  used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  children  who 
have  the  same  mother,  but  different 
fathers. 

Uterus  (the  %tomh) ;  the  organ  in  which 
the  embryo  Lb  received  from  the  ovaiy,  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent,  so  as  to  receive 
the  materials  of  its  growth,  and  in  which 
it  is  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
various  species  until  its  expulsion  in  the 
process  of  parturition.  A  proper  uterus  be- 
long only  to  themammalia ;  oviparous  gen- 
eration under  variousmodificationsisfound 
in  the  other  classes;  and  the  fettiale  organ  is 
therefore  reduced  to  a  mere  canal  (oviduct) 
for  the  transmission  of  the  ova.  In  the  hu- 
man female,  the  uterus  is  a  spongy  recep- 
tacle, resembling  a  compressed  pear,  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the 
vagina,  and  between  the  urinary  bladder 
and  rectum.  Its  form  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  de- 
pressed sides  placed  towaids  the  ossa  pu- 
bis and  sacrum ;  but,  in  the  imprejpated 
state,  it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  distention.  For  the 
convenience  of  description,  and  for  some 
practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distin- 
guished into  three  parts — ^the  upper  part, 
called  ihejundaa ;  the  lower,  the  ctnoix ; 
the  space  between  them,  the  body.  The 
uterus  is  about  three  inches  in  length, 
about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and 
one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  diflier- 
ent  at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the 
former  usually  rather  less  than  half  an 
inch,  and  at  the  latter  somewhat  more ; 
and  this  thickness  is  preserved  through- 
out pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  there  being 
a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  arte- 
ries. But  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in 
size  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  in  dif- 
ferent women,  independent  of  the  states 
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of  ▼irginitjr,  tnaiiiage  or  pregnancy,  as  to 
preTent  any  -wmv  accurate  mensuntioD. 
The  intenial  aornce  of  the  uterus  is  cor- 
rugated m  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the 
ruga,  or  wrinkles^  which  are  longitudinal, 
knen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus,  the 
fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the  inter- 
Tab  between  the  ru^  are  sdmiU  orifices, 
like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge 
a  mucus,  wrnof,  braides  other  purposes^ 
that  of  ck)sing  the  os  uteri  very  cunoudy 
and  perfectly  during  pregnancy.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  muscular  fibres, 
curiouslv  interwoven  and  connected  to- 
gether by  cellukur  membrane.  The  use 
of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  fiBtus,  and  parturi- 
ti<Mi.  It  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  the 
principal  of  which  are  retroversion  and 
fidJUng  down,  hydatids,  dropy  of  the  ute- 
rus, moles,  polj^MB,  ulceration,  cilnoer,&o. 
(See  Labor.) 

Utica  ;  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated  city 
established  very  early  by  the  Phoeniciana^ 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Afiica.  It  was 
independent  of  Carthage,  vet  in  alliance 
widi  that  taty.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
suicide  of  the  younger  Gato  (q.  r.),  who 
is  called,  on  that  account,  ITKoMir.  Af- 
ter the  destructioB  of  Caithage,  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  province.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  was  situated  on  the  same  gun 
with  Cartluge.  Augustus  ipranted  the 
title  of  Roman  citizens  to  its  mhatritants. 
On  its  site  are  fimnd  oUL  waUs,  a  veij  large 
aaueduct,  cisterns,  and  vestiges  of  other 
edifices,  which  announce  a  larse  and  mag- 
nificent dly.  The  name  of  ue  modem 
town  is  Booshatler.  This,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river 
Bagada,  is  now  about  seven  miles  fimn 
theses. 

UncA.  The  ci^  of  Utica,  in  New 
York,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Mohawk,  in  lat  43''  6^  N.,  and  Ion.  74''  Idf 
W.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-eastem 
part  of  the  charming  valley  which  is  made 
oy  the  river  Mohawk,  the  Ouskany  and 
the  Sadaghqueda  or  Saqnoit  {mwhqtta) 
creeks.  These  creeks  ftarnish  canal  ba- 
sins and  water  fisr  many  useful  branches 
of  mamiftctures  and  machinery.  The 
Erie  canal  peases  through  the  cit^,  run- 
ning paralld  to  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  sixt3r«five  rods,  and  is  crossed  bv  twelve 
bridges.  The  csnal  level  is  «i5  feet 
above  the  tide  water  at  Albany.  The 
osnnral  street  of  the  city  is  distant  fixnn 
Albany,  by  the  post-road,  196  miles;  by 
the  cimal,  110  miles:  fWxn  Buffido^  on 
lake  Erie,  by  the  post-road, 203  miles;  by 


the  canal, 353  miles:  fiom  Oswego,  the 
southern  port  of  lake  Ontario,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
canals,  84  miles.  The  city  is  nearly  the 
geographical  centire  of  the  state.  In  1794, 
tnejplace  contained  nineteea families:  in 
1890^  the  return  fipom  the  census  was 
8500.  Its  jrnsent  populatk>n  is  estimated 
at  10,000.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by 
the  lesislature  of  the  state  FelMruaiy,  1831 
The  charter  is  renuokable  for  bemff  the 
first  ever  granted  in  the  state  in  which  the 
licensing  of  ahops  for  retailing  ardent 
spirit  is  expressly  prohibited,  llie  msti- 
tutions  chartered  by  the  leffislature  are 
fifteen,  namely,  two  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $850,000  actually  paid 
m ;  a  branch  of  the  United  Stales  bank, 
no  definite  amount  of  caintal  as- 
two  insurance  compames  (ca)>- 
itai  $750^000),  aqueduct  company  (capi- 
tal (25,0001  horticultural  society  (capital 
$1(^000),  Oneida  medical  society,  Utica 
academy,  city  libnury  (with  3000  volumes), 
Utica  lyceum,  public  school,  orphan  asy- 
lum, Oneida  institute  of  science  and  in* 
dusd7,  ancient  Briton'k  society,  mechsn- 
ic's  aomciatioD.  There  are  also  thirty- 
three  charitable  and  benevolent  societies 
or  asBoeiations  not  chartered,  besides  fi>ur 
temperance  socMes;  religious  congre- 
gation^ organised  under  the  statute,  four- 
teen, having  tUMeen  churches  and  houses 
of  worshiik  There  are  thirty-six  private 
schools,  nme  weekly  newspapers,  twenty- 
seven  physicianB  and  suifeons,  thircy-thiee 
lawyers,  and  twenQr-tmee  clerrvmen,  a 
oo8t-ofilce,116  regular  stage-<MMiShes;  uid 
38  packet4K>als  depart  every  week.  Value 
of  real  estate,  taken  from  the  assessois' 
books,  $1,61^,050;  personal,  $1,063,525; 
total,  (2,672,575:  value  of  the  most  impor- 
tttit  articles  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  yeariy,(585,000; 
sales  of  merchandiM  from  New  York  and 
other  places  abroad,  $1,100,000 ;.  sales  of 
cotton  and  wooDen  goods  manufiictured 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  $500,000; 
amount  of  salt,  f^ass  and  lumber  not  esti- 
mated. The  canal  commerce,  belonging 
to  the  city,  as  appears  fix>m  the  coUeclot^ 
books  for  1831,  yielded  the  fi>Uowing 
sums:  tolls  received  at  Utica,  $41,014:44 ; 
tolls  paid  on  clearances  received  at 
and  paoring  Utica,  $897,352^1;  total, 
$998,366^5.  The  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, or  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sa- 
daghqueda above  mentioned,  includes  a 
territory  often  miles  square,  having  Utica 
in  the  nottii-east  comer,  and  the  river 
Mohawk  for  its  northerly  line.  Here,  on 
the  stream  fiom  which  the  valley  takes 
its  name^  are  eleven  cotton  ftctories,  with 
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a  capital  stock  of  $686,000.  In  eidit  of 
these  are  manufactured  cotton  cloths  of 
different  qualities,  and  in  three,  cotton 
yam.  They  have  in  operation  29,608 
spindles,'  745  power-looms,  and  produce 
annually  5,110,700  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  upwards  of  $500,000.  They  employ 
directly  more  than  1100  persons,  and  give 
support  to  as  many  more,  not  immediate- 
ly ensaged  in  the  establishments.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  annually  wrought  is 
1^15,290  pounds,  costing  about  $160,000. 
In  addition  to  the  common  cloths,  are 
made  534,560  yards  of  6-4  bed-ticking, 
woven  in  famines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  factories.  In  the  yam  factories, 
100,(X)0  pounds  of  yam  are  annually  spun, 
which  is  not  made  into  cloth.  Connected 
with  these  factories  are  twelve  saw-mills, 
eight  grain-mills,  one  furnace,  one  trip- 
hiunmer,  two  clothiers'  shops,  two  oil- 
mills,  two  paper-mills,  two  machine  shops, 
one  calico-printing  shop^  one  woollen 
&ctory,  one  bleaching  esteblishment,  and 
two  plaster-mills,  the  investments  and 
products  of  which  have  not  been  esti- 
mated. In  the  woollen  factonr  on  the 
Oriskany,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
is  $160,000 ;  number  of  peraons  directly 
employed,  147;  number  in  families,  ex- 
clusive of  the  above,  maintained  by  wages 
from  the  factory,  3^;  aggregate  amount 
of  wajzes,  $18,500;  quanti^of  woolused, 
125,0(K)  pounds ;  average  amount  of 
goods  annually  made,  $135^000.  This 
small  territory  has  a  population  of 
more  than  S&,000,  inhabitmg  nx  or 
seven  villages,  supporting  one  college, 
&ur  chartered  acaaemies,  six  select  semi- 
naries of  education,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  common  schools,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  churches,  reli^ous  con- 
gregations and  charitable  socieuea  The 
cUmate  is  considered  remarkably  salubri- 
ous. From  a  meteorological  journal  kept 
at  the  academy  in  Utica,  it  iq^pears  that, 
for  five  years  past,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
has  been  47°  Fahr. ;  the  average  number 
of  clear  days  in  the  year,  205;  cloudy, 
160;  prevailing  wind,  west  The  average 
quantity  of  water  annualhr  fidling  measur- 
ed, by  the  rain-gauffe,  forty  inches  and 
ninety -five  hundifedtns. 

Utilitariaivs  ;  a  name  given  particu- 
larly to  the  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
(().  v.),  the  advocates  of  **  the  ereatest  hapr 
piness  principle,"  who  test  me  value  of 
all  institutions  and  pursuits  by  the  princi- 
ple of  utility,  that  is,  the  promotion  of  the 
attest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  estimation  to  be  formed  of  this  doc- 


trine must  obviously  depend  upon  the 
idea  which  is  attached  to  happiness.  If 
by  this  be  understood  phyacai  enjoyment 
chiefly,  the  principle  is  certainly  low  and 
narrow ;  for,  although  the  physical  com- 
forts of  a  people  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  moral  and  intellectual  well-be- 
ing, and  their  progress  in  religion  and  vir- 
tue, in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  will  depend 
gready  on  the  fiict  of  the  mass  oi"  the  peo- 
ple having  a  fiilf  supply  of  nutritive  rood, 
or  being  pinched  for  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe ;  yet  we  must  reflect  that,  if  man's 
true  welfare  consists  in  the  highest  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  the  greatest  good 
IS  oflen  found,  not  in  physical  gratification, 
nor  in  any  form  of  what  is  usuaUy  called 
pleasure,  but  in  the  hard  trials  of  adverai- 
ty.  This  subject  requires  a  much  fuller 
consideration  than  we  can  give  to  it  here. 
We  would  only  remark  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  w<nrd  *<  utility"  lus  become 
so  general  a  fiivorite,  it  snould  not  be  for- 
gotten that  utihty  has  reference  only  to 
means,  and  neceaaarily  supposes  an  object 
of  a  higher  character  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied;  However  ftr  we  may  car- 
ry the  idea  of  utility,  we  must  stop  some- 
where, and  admit  that  there  is  something 
beyond,  of  which  utility  cannot  be  predi- 
cated. The  idea  of  utility  has  even  en- 
croached upon  the  province  of  morality, 
as  if  our  age  could  not  love  and  do  good 
fbr  its  own  sake.  We  are  told  that  we 
should  be  virtuous.  In  what  way  is  virtue 
useful  ?  our  age  replies.  The  answer  is, 
Because  it  miues  men  happy.  But  every 
one  knows  thai  virtue  does  not  make  us 
happy  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  "•  com- 
fortable." It  is,  then,  mental  and  moral 
happiness,  serenity  of  mind,  for  which 
virtue  is  usefuL  But  a  thorough  utilita- 
rian might  ask,  For  what  is  this  state  of 
mind^namely,  the  happiness  of  a  good 
conscience— useful ;  and,  if  told.  Because 
It  gives  the  assurance  of  the  fiivor  of  God, 
might  ffo  on  to  inquire,  For  what  is  it  use- 
ful to  please  God  ?  The  reader  sees  how 
pitiful  is  the  application  of  utility  to  the 
highest  ol^ects  or  existence.  Utility,  then, 
cannot  lie  considered  as  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  moraUty.  It  is  equally  defective 
wnen  considered  as  tlie  main-sprinff  of 
the  highest  intellectual  activity.  Had  not 
men  of  an  elevated  caste  delighted  in  the 
pursuit  of  troth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
pressed  on  through  labor  and  difficultf, 
unconcerned  as  to  the  practical  appUca- 
tion  of  their  discoveries,  the  world  would 
never  have  wimessed  those  noble  exam- 
ples of  intellectual  efiTort  which  raise  our 
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ideas  of  human  nature;  and  many  of  the 
inventions  which  have  proved  of  the 
highest  ulUUy  would  never  have  been 
made.  The  disposition  to  pursue  truth 
jfi>r  its  own  sake  may,  indeed,  be  abused, 

1.  by  being  directed  to  wortliless  objects ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  man  may  spend  as  much 
time  in  investigating  the  question,  wheth- 
er buttons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  what  was  the  material  of 
the  riding- whip  which  Louis  XIV  held 
when  he  ordered  the  parliament  to  regis- 
ter his  edicts,  as  Bessef  did  in  ascertaining 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.  But 
those  truths  which  attract  a  noble  mind 
are  such  as  serve  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  his  works ;  which  reveal  the 
constitution  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  histo- 
IT,  and  analyzed  by  philosophy ;  which 
determine  the  laws  that  maintain  the  Ufe 
and  activity  of  organized  beings,  and  pre- 
serve the  order  of  the  material  universe. 

2,  The  love  of  abstract  truth  may  be  too 
exclusive,  as  we  believe  to  be  often  the 
case  among  men  of  science  in  Germany, 
who  sometimes  entertain  a  contempt  for 
the  practical  application  of  knowledge. 
We  would  remarK,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  the  rashness  with  which  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  sometimes  speculate,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  their  views  respect- 
ing scientific  truth,  but  to  the  rapid  gen- 
eralization to  which  retired  students  are 
prone.  The  ccuiclusion  to  which  the 
above  observations  naturally  lead  is,  that 
truth,  goodness,  honor,  liberty,  are  to  be 
loved  and  followed  for  their  own  sake,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
Bake  of  pleasinff  God.  The  noblest  course 
is  the  most  trmy  useful. 

Utopia  ;  a  name  made  by  sir  Thomas 
More,  from  ohronos  (no  place),  and  applied 
by  him  to  an  imaginary  island,  which  he 
represents  as  discovered  by  a  supposed 
companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who 
describes  its  condition  to  More,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1514.  The  author  describes,  in  this 
work,  many  imaginary  perfections  in  laws, 
politics,  &C.,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
defects  of  those  which  then  existed.  The 
views  are  oflen  far  in  advance  of  his  time ; 
and  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  Europe  are 
keenly  satirized.  The  Utopia  was  written 
'  in  1516,  in  Latin.  An  accurate  edition 
was  first  printed  by  Erasmus's  printer, 
Froben,  at  Basle,  in  1518,  afler  an  incor- 
rect one  had  been  published  in  Paris. 
The  following  specimen  of  Utopian 
etymologies  may  amuse  some  read- 
ers:— 

Achorians,    a-vu(nry    of  no  country. 
AdemiaoB,    a-i^nof,    of  no  people. 


TTbeinvia^ 
Anyder(ariver),a-vj<tfp,  waterless.  J  ble  city  is 
Amaurot  (a  city),  a-naopoi,  dark.         ]  on  the  river 

[Waterless. 

The  Austrian  general  Schrebelin,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cei>- 
tury,  drew  up  a  mond-satirical  map, 
under  the  title,  Tabula  Utopias,  oder  Schlo- 
raffenland, 

UTRAquisTs.     (See  Caliaiines.)  i 

Utrecht  ;  a  province  in  the  kingdom 

of  the  Netherlands, 'with  a   population 

amounting,  in  1827,  to  122,395.    Its  ca[^ 

ital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

Utrecht  (in  Latin,  UUrajectum,  Tra- 
jectum  InfuriuSj  TVc^ectvm 
and  AfUonia  Civitas) ;  a  city  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, capital  of  the  above  province; 
18  miles  south-south-east  of  Amsterdam ; 
Ion.  5*^  7'  E. ;  lat  52**  G'  N. ;  population, 
36,000 ;  houses,  8000.  It  has  36  bridges 
over  canals.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine,  called  Old  Rhine,  on  a  slight 
elevation,  having  a  dry  soil,  and  an  atmos- 
phere dry  and  healthy.  Its  form  is  near- 
ly square ;  it  is  surrounded  bv  an  earthen 
mound  and  moat,  and,  exclusive  of  its 
suburbs,  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit. 
The  approaches  to  it  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  particularly  that  from  Amster- 
dam, which  consists  of  a  broad  avenue, 
bordered  with  rows  of  tree&  The  streets 
are  of  tolerable  width,  and  intersected  by 
canals,  tlie  level  of  which  is  about  twenty 
feet  below  that  of  the  pavement.  The 
aspect  of  the  city  is  antique :  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style.  It  contains  an  ancient,  splendid 
cathedral,  also  seven  Dutch  Reformed 
churches,  one  French  Reformed,  one 
English,  one  Lutheran,  one  Arminian, 
one  Mennonist,  and  three  Catholic;  a 
town-house,  a  university,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  establishments.  The  ca- 
thedral, now  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  remark- 
able edifice :  the  tower,  still  entire,  is  said 
to  have  a  height  of  464  feet ;  and  from  its 
top,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be  seen  no  less 
than  fifty-one  towns,  great  and  small.  The 
mall,  situated  outside  of  the  walls,  is  a 
beautiful  public  walk.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable, having  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
land navigation :  the  manufactures  are  on 
a  small  scale.  The  university,  though 
less  famous  than  that  of  Leyden,  is  of 
considerable  note.  It  was  founded  in 
1630,  and  has  five  faculties,  nineteen  pro- 
fessors, a  libraiy,  botanic  garden,  anatom- 
ical theatre,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and 
an  observatory.  Utrecht  is  fiunous  as  the 
place  where,  in  1579,  was  concluded  the 
union  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  and  also 
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the  woll-known  treaty  between  the  French 
and  alliea,  in  ]7ia 

The  PeaceofVlnehi  m  important  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  European  balance  of  power, 
becaiiae  it  plaoed  England  at  the  head  of 
the  European  atatea,  and  put  a  clieek  to 
the  ambiiionr  of  France.  The  deadi  of 
Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbui^  in  that  country,  Nov. 
1,  1700,  oocanonM  the  Spamsh  war  of 
soccenion,  whidi  called  all  Europe  to 
arms,  and  lasted  till  1710.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  crowns  of  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  the  vast  Spanish  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, should  benimted  with  Austria,  already 
80  powerful,  or  with  France,  which  was 
less  fomudable.  The  emptor  Leopold 
I  claimed  the  whole  of  these  domimons 
to  his  second  son,  Charles  (subsequent 
the  emperor  Charles  VI).  Louis  XIV 
claimed  the  crown  for  his  second  nephew, 
Philip  of  Anjou  (subsequently  king  Philip 
VJ,  on  the  ground  of  the  testament  of 
Cnarles  11.  England,  the  German  em- 
pire, and  the  states-general,  took  part  in 
the  war  on  the  nde  of  the  former,  while 
Bavaria  and  Cologne  sided  with  France. 
William  HI,  king  of  England  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  had  been  the  founder 
of  the  league  asainst  France ;  and  Anne, 
his  successor,  adopted  his  potitical  views. 
After  several  bloody  campaigns,  Louis 
XIV  was  inclined  to  vield ;  but  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I  (successor  of  Le- 
opold I),  in  1711,  changed  the  ftce  of 
anairs ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tones 
rose  in  ftvor  with  the  queen.  They  were 
for  peace,  and  displaced  the  whigs  and 
the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
•Marlboroudi.  As  Charles  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Joseph  I,  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  the  dijenity  of  German  emperor,  the 
addition  of  the  Spanish  crown  would  have 
ffiven  him  a  degree  of  power  &tal  to  the 
balance  pf  Europe.  The  English  court, 
therefore,  showea  a  willingness  to  enter 
into  necotiations  for  peace,  which  had 
flfaready  been  several  times  commenced  in 
vain.  The  disgrace  of  Marlborough, 
caused,  as  is  said,  by  French  intrigue,  or, 
sts  others  say,  by  the  pride  of  the  queen, 
oflfended  bv  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  ftvorable  to  the  negotiati<Mis.  Count 
Talked,  who  lived  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Enriand,  made  the  first  proposals  to 
Bolingbfoke,  who  had  risen  to  power  afler 
die  ftJl  of  me  whip ;  and,  m  Octobo*, 
1711,  the  mliminaries  were  made  public. 
England  declaring  that  she  was  willing  to 
<coiiehide  a  sqierate  peace,  the  emperor 


was  obliged  to  eonseot  to  a  congreai;  and 
Utrecht  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  most  distinguished  of  the  am- 
feaasadofs  assembled  mere  were  the  mar- 
shal dlJxelles  and  the  Mtk  P<rficnae  on 
the  part  of  France,  the  bishop  of  BnaxA 
for  England,  and  count  Sinzendorf  for  the 
Roman  emperor.  France  offered  to  ac- 
knowledge die  dynasty  then  occupying 
the  Britioh  throne;  to  demolnh  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkiik;  to  cede  the  islands 
of  St.  Christopher,  Newfoundland,  &c.; 
to  ^ve  up  Huason^  bay,  with  the  reser- 
vation of  the  cod  fisheiy ;  to  cede  to  the 
states-general  Ypres,  Knocke,  &c.;  and 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
theni ; — ^in  return  for  which  she  required 
Douay,  Bouchain,  iic  She  also  agreed 
to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  Italian 
countries  belonging  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  in  return  for  which  tne  house  of 
Hapsburg  was  to  give  up  all  clums  to  tho 
Spanish  mrone ;  on  ^he  Rhine,  the  fitu- 
tiers  were  to  remain  the  same  as  thev  had 
been  before  the  war;  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne  were  to  be  restored  to 
all  the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  the  war;  in  return  fbr  which 
she  was  to  acknowledge  Pnissia  as  a 
kinj^om;  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spam  were  never  to  be  united  in  one  per- 
son, iic  The  emperor  demanded  that 
France  should  restore  every  thing  which 
she  had  received  by  the  peaces  of  Mto- 
ster,  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  as  weQ  as  all 
the  conquered  places  m  Spain,  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands  and  that  tne  whole  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  should  devolve  upon 
the  house  of  Hi^buig.  Enj^land  demand- 
ed the  acknowledgment  ofthe  Protestant 
succession ;  the  removal  ofthe  Pretender 
from  France ;  the  cession  of  the  isbnds 
of  St.  Christopher,  &c. ;  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  proper 
indemnification  for  the  allies.  The  French 
diplomatists  soon  found  opportunity  to 
intemipt  the  negotiations,  m  order  to 
bring  about  a  separate  peace  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  they  hoped  to  obtain 
more  moderate  conditions  nom  the  oth- 
ers. The  queen  of  England,  in  fact,  con- 
cluded an  armistice,  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  her  allies  were  impeded ;  and  the 
emperor  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up 
Spain,  and  to  enter  into  a  cusadvantageoos 
treanr  of  evacuation.  Auff.  19,  France  and 
England  agreed  on  the  chief  points.  The 
states-general,  Pormgal,  Prussia,  Savoj 
(which  received  Sicily),  &C.,  joined  in  the 
negotiations;  and  thus  France  eflected, 
April  11, 1719L  nine  separate  treaties  at' 
Utrecht    England  obtained  fi:om  Fnmoe 
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every  thing  mentioned  above,  from  Bpaih 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  with  the  trade  in 
nenroes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  naval  power, 
which  has  since  become  so  gigantic.  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  signed  on  the  same  day, 
is  renuu«able,  the  principles  of  whidi 
Napoleon  wished  to  cany  into  effect 
amnst  England  one  hundred  yean  later. 
The  seventeenth  article  provided  that  it 
should  be  lawflil  for  all  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  to  sail  to  ports  at  war 
vrith  France,  and  for  those  of  France 
to  sail  to  ports  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  not  only  to  go  from  the  hostile 
ports  to  a  neutral  one,  but  also  fii>m  a 
neutral  port  to  a  hostile  one.  This  privi- 
lege of  passage  was  to  comprehend  all 
persons  on  b<wrd  of  the  vessels  not  sol- 
diers ;  and,  by  article  eighteen,  this  liber- 
ty was  eirtended  to  all  goods  on  board  of 
the  vessel,  even  if  they  should  belong  to 
the  enemy,  contraband  of  war  excepted. 
The  commercial  liberty  of  neutrals  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  principle  that 
''free  ships  nmke  free  ffood&''->-See  Le 
TMU  tPUbreehi  HdcmS  var  la  JVtmce, 
d&c  (Leipsic,  1814).— England  felt,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  treaty,  what  influence  she 
miffht  have  on  the  continental  powers; 
as  her  secession  forced  her  allies  to  make 
similar  treaties.  By  this  secession,  she 
obtained  adv^taseous conditions;  for  the 
formidable  Duiikirk  was  incapacitated 
from  doing  .  her  harm ;  she  obtained 
Hudson's  bay,  and  great  consequence  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  possession  of  Gibral- 
tar, and,  through  this,  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Peace  was  not  concluded 
at  Utrecht  with  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pore :  the  negotiations  were  not  brought 
to  the  desired  close  until  1714,  at  Rasfadt 
and  Baden.  Spain  and  Austria  were  not 
reconciled  to  each  other  until  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  April  90,  1725.  (See  Louxa 
XlVy  Eugene^  and  Mcaiborough,^ 

Ut,  Re,  Mi.  &;c.  (72,  in  music,  is  the 
first  of  the  svlJables  by  which,  to  this  day, 
the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  desiff- 
nated  in  France  and  Italy.  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  abbot  at  Avellana,  a  native 
of  Arezzo,  was  distinguished,  in  the  elev- 
Oddi  centuiy,  by  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  and  the  important  improve- 
meiits  which  he  introduced  into  music. 
Until  his  time,  the  want  of  a  proper  desi{|- 
nation  of  the  tones  of  the  octave  made  it 
necessary  to  practise,  with  much  labor,  the 
eaniofermoj  so  called,  the  only  method  of 
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singing  then  in  use;  and  the  difficult 
was  increased  as  the  proportion  of  the 
semitones  to  the  vmious  tetrachoids 
could  not  well  be  determined ;  and  hence 
a  false  intonation  was  almost  always  the 
consequence.  In  dividing  the  compass 
of  die  tones  then  in  use,  he  employed, 
jnstead  of  the  Greek  tetrachords  (a  series 
of  from  ibur  to  four  tones^  the  hezachords 
(a  series  of  six  tones),  of  which  the  first 
began  with  C,  the  second  with  F,  the 
thtfd  with  G,  which  hezachords  contained 
the  whole  compass  (called,  by  the  Greelu, 
a  diagram)  of  the  oiatonic  tones  then  in 
use.  Each  of  his  hezachords  contained 
six  diatonic  tones^  which  he  named  ficom 
the  initial  syllables  of  the  hemistichs  of  a 
hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  probably  in 
order  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  the  dis- 
tinct pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  The 
syllables  which  he  used  were  the  itali- 
cized ones  of  die  following  lines : — 

Ul  qaeant  lascis  JSnonare  fibril 
jiftra  gcstoram  /Vimali  tuorum, 
8olv9  poliati  Labli  reatuniy 
Saocte  Johannes. 

Thus  oricmated  the  mode  of  det^cnating 
the  ox  diatonic  tones,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A, 
fcy  the  syllables  uf,  re,  mi,  ya,TO<,<a.  After 
Guide's  time,  the  syllable  m  (the  initial 
letters  of  Sancte  Johannes,  in  the  last  line 
of  the  above  strophe)  was  added  for  tlie 
sound  B  of  our  scale,  in  order  to  fill  the 
scale  up  to  the  octave ;  and,  as  the  increas- 
ing extent  of  the  compass  of  the  tones  re- 
quired, the  number  of  hexachords,  or 
rather  heptachords,  was  augmented.  But 
as,  according  to  the  fiindamental  rule  of 
Guide's  solmization,  the  syllables  mi^  fa, 
must  always  fall  upon  the  semitones,  as 
this  is  established  by^  the  first  hexachord 
in  respect  to  the  semitone  E  (mt),  F  {fa), 
the  subsequent  hexachords  are  to  be 
so  arranged  that  mt,  fa,  shall  always  be 
given  to  a  semitone ;  and  this  change  of 
the  commencement  of  a  new  hexachord 
is  called  wutatwrL  To  the  mutation  it  18 
owing  that  eveiy  syllable  not  only  deter- 
mines one  tone,  but  that  the  tones  are 
sometimes  designated  by  one,  sometimes 
by  another  syllwle,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  semitones  (mt,^\as  mt  muet 
always  be  preceded  by  re.  We  must  fur- 
ther observe  that  the  seventh  syllable,  si, 
in  general,  onlv  designates  the  seventh  tone, 
so  th^t  it  is  taken  for  B  as  well  as  B  fiat, 
but  is  not  reckoned  in  the  hexachord.  If 
we  therefore  put  several  such  hexachoids 
one  under  the  other,  according  to  the  rule 
of  mutation,  thus, — 
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ut,  le,  mi,  ft,  sol,  la, 


ut,  re,  mi. 


ft,  sol,  la,    - 


ut,  re,  mi. 


*  The  EngUfh  B. 

the  tone  C  receives  the  appellation  til, 
to^foy  the  tone  D  the  syllables  re,  to,  «o£, 
&C.';  hence  the  Italians  designate  the  six 


ft,  sol,  la,    - 


ut,  re,  mi,  f^  sol,  la,  &c^ — 

tones  of  the  hexachord  (named,  in  English 
and  German,  from  these  letters  of  the 
alphabet)  in  the  following  way : — 


German  appellation, C 

Italian  <* sol,  ft,  ut, 

German         " f 

Italian  ^^ fa,    ut. 


d 

la,  sol,  re, 

,g 

sol,  re,ut. 


e 

la,    mi, 

a 

la,  mi,  re. 


The  German  H  fthe  English  B),  the  low- 
er semitone  of  U,  the  Italians  call  B  ntt, 
and  the  German  B  (the  H  lowered  by  b) 
they  call  B  fa.  The  tones  elevated  by  ^ 
they  -designate  by  the  additional  word 
dUsis ;  for  example,  d^  is  called  $61^  fa, 
utf  dUsia ;  D^  is  called  la,  sol,  rt,  dims, 
&c.  The  tones  lowered  bv  b  they  desig- 
nate by  hemoUt ;  for  example,  D  b  is  called 
la,i6l,rt,  betnoUe ,-  £b  is  called  la, mi,  be- 
moUe,  Slc.  In  singing,  the  Italians,  more- 
over, use,  instead  of  the  syllable  vt,  the 
syUable  do ;  hence  not  vt,  re,  mi,  6lc,,  but 
do,  re,  mi,  &c.  The  French,  likewise, 
still  use  Guido's  names  of  tones,  but  not 
in  the  same  way  with  the  Italians ;  be- 
cause, with  the  former,  each  syllable  ag- 
nizes the  tone  of  the  natural  scale  only ; 


hence  vi  signifies  only  C,  re  dnlv  D,  &c. 
With  them,  also,  H  is  not  called  B  mi,  but 
only  si;  and  our  Bb  not  B  yo,  but  si  ^- 
moUe,  as  they  also  call  the  flat  tones  hi- 
mode,  and  the  sharp  ones  dxlse ;  for  ex- 
ample, Db,  Eb,  Ab,  &C.,  re  bemoUe,  mi 
bhnolU,  la  bimoUe ;  and  Ci^,  D^,  F^,  &C., 
tU  dihe,  re  dihe,  fa  dikse,  &c.  Guide  is 
said,  moreover,  to  have  introduced  the 
notes,  or  points  upon  five  lines,  one  above 
the  other,  in  order  to  designate  by  them 
the  heights  which  had  previouslv  been 
indicated  b^  Latin  letters.  He  also  en- 
riched music  bv  the  invention  of  the  C 
and  F  cleft,  ana  increased  the  diagram- 
ma  of  the  Greeks,  consisting  of  fifteen 
chords,  to  tweuty-^ne  (two  octaves  and  a 
sixth — 


FABCDEFGabjcde  fg 


ab 
a  b 


c  d 
c  d 


which  system,  since  that  time,  after  the 
'  Greek  p-amma,  has  also  been  called  scala, 
or  mmn  hannonique  (harmonic  hand). 
The  latter  name  arose  fit>m  the  circum- 
stance that  Guide  had,  in  order  to  assist 
the  student,  drawn  a  lefl  hand,  on  the  fin- 
gers of  which  were  marked,  by  letters,  the 
tones  of  the  harpsichord,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  changes  wliich  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  before  the  addition  of  the 
seventh  tone  (n,  or  H),  in  order  to  rise  or 
fiill  beyond  the  six  tones  used  according 
to  tlie  ancient  way  in  the  solfeggio,  (q.  v.) 
He  further  determined  the  extent,  the 
proportion  and  the  intervals,  as  well  of  the 


octaves  among  each  other  as  of  the  fifths 
and  fourths.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
invented  the  polyplectrum,  or  spinet. 
These  inventions  and  discoveries,  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
developement  of  harmony,  have  been, 
however,  in  part  denied  to  him,  and  are 
said  by  some  to  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  bv  others  at  a  later.  The 
establishment  of  the  musical  scale,  how- 
ever, is  undeniably  his,  and  has  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  afiTording  the 
means  of  learning  that  well  within  a  ftw 
weeks  which  formerly  could  be  acquired 
only  by  the  zealoua  application  of  years. 
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Of  his  Mfe  we  only  know  that  he  had  to 
suffer  much  frotn  enemies,  envious  of  his 
fame,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  convent  for  some  time,  and  to  retire 
to  his  native  citv.  He  vi^as  much  favor- 
ed by  popes  Benedict  VIII  and  John 
XIX  or  XX ;  and  the  decree  of  this  lat- 
ter pope  silenced,  at  last,  the  enemies  of 
this  great  and  learned  inventor.  On  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  settled  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  at  the  request  of  the 
abbot  himself.  He  wrote  here  several 
musical  treatises,  particularly  his  compen- 
dium entitled  AEcroU^us,  Gerbert,  abbot 
of  St.  Blasius,  in  the  Schwartzwfjd,  has 
collected,  in  his  Scriptores  ecclesiasHci  de 
Musica  sacrtiy  every  thing  that  he  could 
obtain  of  Guidons  works,  which,  howev- 
er, at  present,  are  valuable  only  as  antiqui- 
ties. The  time  of  his  death  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty. 

Utzschneider,  Joseph  von,  bom  in 
1763)  at  Rieden,  in  Bavaria,  in  1773  com- 
menced his  studies  at  Munich,  and,  in 
1783,  became  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Inffolstadt.  He  was  made 
administrator  of  the  government  salt- 
woiks  in  the  principality  of  Berchtolds- 
caben,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  finances.  He  after- 
wards founded,  at  Benedictbeum,  in  con- 
nexion with  Fraunhofer  (q.  v.),  the  optical 
institute,  which  has  since  become  so  cel- 
ebrated. He  was  afterwards  again  intrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  salt- 
works. In  1811,  he  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  board  for  administering  the  sinking 
fimd.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  18l£ 
be  requested  his  discharge,  and  estabUshed 
a  cloth  manu&ctory.  He  was  a  member 
of  tlie  diet  of  Bavaria.    In  1827,  he  was 


appointed  to  take  charse  of  a  polytech- 
nical  school,  to  be  estabushed  in  Munich. 

UwAROFF,  Sergius  de,  since  1824,  im- 
perial Russian  privy-counsellor,  since 
1818,  president  of  the  Russian  academy  <^ 
sciences  at  Peceraburg,  has  publifihed  vari- 
ous treatises  on  arch«ological  and  histori- 
cal subjects.  Among  these  are  Essai  wr 
les  Mysikrts  iTEleusia  (on  the  ante-Ho- 
meric period)  >,  Nonnus  of  Panopolis  (Pe- 
teraburg,  1817);  Examen  Ciitique  de  la 
Fable  drHercule  (against  Dupuis's.Or^ptne 
de  touslesCuUes),  In  1822,  he  was  made 
director  of  the  department  of  manufac- 
tures and  internal  commerce.  By  his 
Prqjet  d^vme  Acadhnit  AnaHque  (18101  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  or  the 
Asiatic  languages  in  Petersburg;  upon 
which  a  department  for  Oriental  languages 
was  founded  in  the  academy,  and  uso  an 
Asiatic  museum,  and  two  professorshipa 
ft)r  the  same  study  in  the  univeraity.  Al- 
exander also  founded,  in  1823,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  department  for  foreign  af- 
fkirs,  an  institution  in  which  pupiL9  are 
instructed  in  Arabian,  Persian  ana  Turk- 
ish. Mr.  Adelung  has  the  direction  of 
the  latter.  Means  have  since  been  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  Oriental  tongues, 
in  other  cities  of  the  empire,  as  Casan, 
Omsk,  Tiflis,  Astrachan,  &c. 

Uz^  John  Peter,  a  German  poet  of  note» 
Vras  bom  in  1720,  in  Anspach.  He  stud- 
ied law,  received  various  legal  appoint- 
ments, and  died  in  Anspach,  in  1796. 
Ch.  F.  Weisse  published  his  poetical 
wori£S  at  Vienna,  1804,  in  two  volumes. 
Uz  is  distinguished,  as  a  lyric  poet,  for  his 
mirthful  ^trains,  and  for:  his  hymns,  of 
which  several  are  yet  sung  in  the  Germaa 
Protestant  churches.  His  epistolary  styl& 
is  easy. 


V. 


V ;  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  a  labial,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion or  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip, 
and  a  gentle  expiration.  Fdifters  from 
/*  principally  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
meath  is  emitted  more  gently  in  pro- 
nouncing it  (See  J^,  and  B.)  It  is,  like 
f^  a  semi- vowel.  The  English  v  corre- 
sponds in  sound  nearly  to  the  German  tv, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  class  which 


the  Germans  call  Blaselaute,  The  Ger- 
mans bav^  the  character  v,  but  it  j^neral- 
ly  has  the  same  sound  with  ^  as  in  Voter 
(pronounced  fat&r).  Sometimes  it  cor- 
responds to  {he  Gennan  u^,  as  in  Pulfer. 
The  Romans  had  two  difterent  charactera 
for  the  small  lettera  u  and  v,  but  the  cap- 
ital F  was  common  to  both :  hence  many 
other  nations,  who  received  thebr  alphabet 
fiom  the  Romans,  continue  to  confound 
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thflselelton.  V^aganuinenlydeiiotesS: 
wben  a  daah  was  added  at  the  top,  thus, 
V,  it  signified  500.  V.  R.  with  the  Ro- 
msiis  stood  for  vtirogat.  (See  Storage.) 
V.  D.  D.  stood  for  voto  dedieatur;  V.  O., 
nerhi  gratia ;  V.  L.,  viddieeL  On  French 
coins,  it  signified  the  mint  of  Trojres.  In 
music,  y  is  used  for  the  abbreviation  of 
the  word  vioUn ;  and,  when  written  double, 
implies  both  first  and  second  violin.  In 
ancient  music,  it  had  several  other  mean- 
ings, y.  S.  are  the  initials  fi>r  the  Latin 
varte  mfrtfa,  or  the  Italian  volli9ubUo  (turn 
over  quickly). 

yA  (Balian) ;  go  on ;  as.  Fa  crescendo 
(€ro  on  increasing). 

yACCiNATioN;  inoculation  with  the 
cow-pox.  This  is  a  poison,  derived  from 
certam  specific  sores  on  the  teats  and  ud- 
ders of  cows,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
municated by  accidental  contact,  where 
the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  or  by 
means  of  inoculation,  to  the  human  sub- 
ject That  subjects  who  have  taken  the 
vaccine  disease  accidentally,  were  thereby 
secured  from  the  small-pox,  was  popular- 
ly known  in  several  or  the  dairy  coun- 
ties of  England.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
JFenner  to  diow,  that  the  cow-pox  could 
be  propagated  by  inoculation,  and  that 
^e  moculated  dinsase  possessed  the  same 
prophylactic  power  as  the  original  disor- 
der. Several  years  before  Jenner  wrote 
on  the  subject,  some  eminent  physicians 
had  heard  of  the  fkct,  and  mentioned  it  cas- 
ually in  their  writings ;  but  doctor  Jenner 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise,  with 
the  express  view  of  bringing  the  roniedy 
into  general  iq>plication.  This  was  in  179o; 
and  the  treatise  was  entitled  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Efiects  of  the  yariolae 
yaccine,  a  Disease  discovered  m  some  of 
the  Western  Counties  of  England,  partic- 
ularly Gloucestershire,  and  known  l>y  the 
Name  of  the  Cow-pox.  The  value  of  the 
discovery  was  at  nrst  a  sublet  of  warai 
controversy ;  but  its  great  importance  is 
now  ||enerally  acknowledged.  The  cow- 
pox  IS  not  a  merely  locd  afi*ection,  but 
produces  a  general,  though  exdremely 
mild,  disturi>ance  of  the  constitution, 
which  is  ordinarily  so  trivial  as  not  to  ex- 
cite any  alarm  in  the  very  youngest  sub- 
jects. It  seems  probable,  at  present,  that 
it  is  not  an  in&luble  security  against  the 
sm^-pox,  although  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  very  smaO,  when  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  mistakes  and  misrep- 
resentations. A  small,  infiamed  spot,  djs- 
tinguishable  about  the  third  day,  shows 
that  the  inoculation  has  succeeded.  This 
increases  in  size,  becomes  hard,  and  rises 


above  the  level  of  the  skin.  A 
qihmtity  of  fluid  dan  be  discerned  in  the 
centre  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  pustule 
increases  until  the  tenth  day.  This  fluid 
will  communicate  the  disease  by  inocula- 
tion. On  the  eighth  day,  when  the  pus- 
tule is  fliUy  formed,  the  constitutional 
efiects  begin  to  appear,  and  manifest 
themselves  by  slight  pain  in  the  part, 
hMdache,  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  &c. 
These  subside  spontaneously  in  one  or 
two  days.  During  the  general  indispo- 
sition, the  pustule  becomes  surrounaed 
with  a  broad,  circular,  infiamed  margin, 
called  the  areUa,  Afterwards  the  fluid 
dries  up,  and  a  dark-brown  scab  fbrms, 
v^ch  remains  for  about  a  fbrmigfat,  and, 
on  disappearing,  leaves  a  depression. 
The  spot  continues  disfinguishable 
through  life,  either  by  the  ciroumstance 
of  the  depression,  or  of  its  color  being 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts. 

yAcuif A ;  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  leisure  and  repose.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  worshipped  even  by 
the  Sabines.  The  peasants  sacrificed  to 
her  when  the  season  of  field  labor  was 
finished. 

yACUUM,  in  j^ysics ;  a  space  devoid  of 
all  matter.  VHiether  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute  vacuum,  or 
whc&er  the  universe  be  completely  mil, 
is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  disputes 
among  philosophers  in  all  age&  The 
ancients  distinguished  a  vaewtm  cdaoena- 
turn  and  a  vacuum  mUrspenum,  or  dU- 
seminatum.  By  the  former  they  under- 
stood a  place  destitute  of  matter,  such  as 
would  exist  if  God  were  to  annihilate  all 
the  air  and  other  bodies  within  the  walls 
of  a  chamber.  By  the  latter  they  desiff- 
nated'the  space  supposed  to  be  natundJy 
interspersed  in  and  among  bodies,  in  thte 
pores  of  the  same  body,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices between  difierent  bodies. 

yADEHEcuM ;  a  word  compounded  of 
three  Latin  words,  signifying  Go  uM. 
me.  The  tide  was  first  given  to  an  as- 
cetic work — Fa(2em€ctfm  pionim  C%rij<ui- 
norum  ^Cologne,  1790).  It  is  now  some- 
times gpven  to  manualjg,  and  to  works  of 
entertamment.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
a  favorite  author,  whom  a  person  con- 
stantly cairies  with  him.     , 

yAiLLANT,  Le.    (See  LevaiUanL) 

yALAis  (in  German,  WaUia),  one  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  borders  on  the  Pays  de 
yaud,  Berne,  Uri,  and  Tessin,  and  the 
Sardinian  territories.  (See  SuntzaimuL) 
It  was  formerly  more  populous  than  it  is 
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It 


of  Bizteen  small 


at  presenL 
▼alleyB  and  a  large  one,  which  extends 
fiom  east  to  west,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Rhone,  and  bordered  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  by  the  loftiest  summiti  of  Swit- 
zerland. (See  Mps.)  Over  the  Bernard 
(q.  V.)  and  Simplon  (q.  v.)  lead  two  roads 
to  Italy.  In  the  northern  chain,  which 
separates  Valais  from  Berne,  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Fin- 
steraarhom,  Jungfrao,  Shreckhom,  &c. 
The  climate  and  productions  are  veiy 
various:  the  mountains  ifre  almost  per- 
petuallv  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  wnile 
the  valleys  enjoy  a  warm  climate  and  a 
fruitful  soil,  produce  com,  wine  and  firuits, 
and  furnish  sood  pasturage.  The  breeding 
of  cattle  is  me  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  also  supported  in  ]iart 
by  the  travel,  particulady  over  the  Sim-' 
plon.  There  are  here  mineral  springs ; 
and  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble  and  coal 
are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  inhab-* 
itants.are  Catholics :  those  of  Upper  Va- 
lais speak  German,  and  those  of  Lower 
Valais,  French.  They  are  accused  of  in- 
dolence and  want  of  cleanliness:  the 
goitre  IS  common  among  them.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  country  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bumindy,  and,  in  1032,  was 
annexed  to  the  German  empire.  Upper 
Valais  afterwards  rendered  itself  inde-' 
pendent,  conquered  (1475)  Lower  Valais, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Savoy,  and  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  Berne,  and,  in 
1529,  with  the  Swiss  confederacy.  In 
1810,  it  was  annexed  to  France,  under  the 
title  of  the  department  of  the  Simplon, 
and,  in  1815,  was  constituted  the  twenty- 
first  canton  of  the  confederacy. 

Valckenaer,  Louis  Caspar,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  philoloffist  and  critic,  bom  at 
Leuwarden,  in  Friesumd,  studied  ancient 
literature,  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Franeker,  where,  in  1741,  he  was  ap-' 
pointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  afterwards  held  the  same  poet  at' 
Leyden,  till  his  death,  in  1785.  He  ¥ras 
distinguished  for  his  profound  and  exten- 
sive learning ;  and  his  commentaries  on 
several  Greek  authora  are  highly  esteem- 
ed, particularly  those  on  Theocrims,  the 
Phoenissfif  1755), and  the  Hippolytus(  1768) 
of^  Euripiaes,  and  on  Callimachus  (1799). 
His  Optra  PhUologiea  were  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1806  (2  vols.).  Um  Diatribe  in 
Ekuijndia  perdUorwn  Dramaluni  Reliquias 
was  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824. 

Valcxen AER,  Jan  or  John,  son  of  the 

preceding,  after  completing  his  studies  at 

Leyden,  was  appointed  professor  of  law 

at  Franeker.  His  literary  reputatk>n,  and, 
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particularly,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
anti-Orange  party,  procured  him,  in  1787, 
the  chair  of  jurispradence  at  Leyden ;  but 
the  return  of  the  stitdtholder  obliged  him 
to  qhit  Holland  the  same  year.  Valcke- 
naer  then  went  to  France,  and,  in  1793, 
was  aae  of  the  deputies,  to  obtain  from 
the  convention  the  aid  of  French  arms 
for  the  Dutch  patriots.  In  1795,  he  re- 
tumed  to  HoUand,  and  was  appointed 
profeBBor  of  public  law,  and,  in  1796,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  employed  on  several  impor- 
tant missions  to  other  countries.  Wnen 
Louis  Bonaparte,  in  1810,  made  the  last 
effort  to  prevent  the  union  of  HoUand 
with  France,  Valckenaer  was  sent  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  subject;  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  private  life,  devoting  himself  till 
his  death,  in  1821,  to  studv.  Among  his 
works  are  his  treatise  Ue  PecuUo  quan 
castrensi  veUribua  JunsconsulHa  incognUoj 
and  some  legal  opinions  on  political 
affairs. 

Val  D'Arivo  ;  the  valley  of  the  Arao, 
which  runs  by  Florence. .  (See  Amo,) 

Val  di  Demoiva.    (See  Demona,) 

Valdivia  ;  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of 
Chile,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  three 
leagues  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1551^by  the  conqueror  Pedro  de 
Valdivia,  who  gave  it  his  name,  and  ob- 
tained inunense  sums  of  gold  from  its  vi-  . 
cinity.  In  1590,  it  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Araucanians  (q.  v.),  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spnniuds. 
The  harbor  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
fbrmed  by  the  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the 
strongest  from  its  natural  position,  and 
the  most  capacious,  of  any  of  the  ports 
ui  the  South  sea.  The  town  contams  a 
college,  built  bv  the  Jesuits,  several  con- 
vents, a  parochial  church,  and  a  publia 
hospital.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eigh^- 
three  miles  south  of  Conception. 

Valencia;  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Guadila- 
viar,  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Madrid ; 
Ion.  Sa'  W. ;  laL  39°  29'  N. ;  population, 
about  80,000  in  the  city,  and  20,000  in  the 
villages  and  environs.  It  is  situated'in  n 
feitife  tract  of  country,  and  has  a  mild 
and  pleasant  climate.  It  contains  a  ca- 
thedral, seventy-four  churches,  forty  con- 
vents, sixteen  hospitals,  two  public  libra- 
ries, an  academy  of  painting,  a  college,  a 
custom-house,  and  a  univereity.  The 
Mamtda  is  a  delightful  walk,  bordered 
with  oran^,  pomegranate  and  palm  trees, 
and  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  mul- 
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heny,  lemon  and  MangB  treet  of  the  eur 
virons.  The  streetB  an  nanrow,  windings 
and  crooed  by  a  multiplichy  of  knes. 
Many  of  the  buildin||8  are  without  chim- 
neya.  The  univeraity  waa  founded  in 
1470,  and  haa  58  profeaaora  and  1500 
Btudenta ;  but  the  courae  of  atudv  ia  anti- 
quiOed.  The  inhabitanta  excel  in  the 
arte  more  than  in  Uterature.  The  princi- 
Iial  manufiicture  ia  that  of  aiUc  The 
maiitime  trade  ia  carried  on  by  lighten, 
which  load  and  unload  Teaaela  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Grao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  ia  an  ancient  town,  aupposed  to  be  tf^e 
Faladia  EdeUmorum  of  the  RomanfiL 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  which  continued  from  713  to 
1238.  It  is  now  an  archbishop'B  see. — 
The  province  of  Valencia  (255,000  m- 
habitanta)  lies  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean aea,  Murcia,  Cuenca,  Arragon  and 
Catalonia.  It  ia  the  Eden  of  Spain,  and 
enjoys  the  finest  climate  in  Europe.  The 
(ace  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hills,  valleys  and  small  plains,  well  water- 
ed by  numerous  streams.  The  Alicant 
wine,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  com,  fiax 
and  hemp,  with  bees,  silkworma,  and 
rich  mineral  productions,  are  among  ita 
n'chea.  Manufactures  are  also  flounc- 
ing, and,  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  upwards 
of  22,000  workmen  are  engaged  in  the 
manufiic^re  of  silk  stufib  and  stockings. 

Valb5ciemnes  ;  acit]^  of  France,  situ- 
ated on  the  Scheldt,  which  runs  through 
the  town  in  several  places,  and  here  to- 
comes  navigable ;  Ion.  3°  36^  E. ;  lat.  50^ 
21'  N. ;  population,  16,918.  The  forni  of 
the  town  is  circular ;  the  streets  nanrow 
and  crooked;  the  houses  generally  old 
and  ill  built,  many  of  them  of  wood ;  the 
chief  manufactures,  lace  of  great  fine- 
ness, cambric,  gauze  and  linen  stuffii 
The  public  square  ia  handsome.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  emperor  Valentinian  I,  who,  pleased 
with  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
charming  situation  of  the  place,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  about  the  year  367, 
endowing  it  with  many  privileges.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies,  in  1793,  after  a 
severe  siege,  but  was  given  up  to  the 
French  in  1794. 

ViiLEifTiirB,  St.,  is  called  by  some  ec- 
clesiastical writers  bishop,  but,  according 
to  others,  was  only^  a  presbyter.  He  su^ 
fered  mutyrdom  m  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  II,  having  been  beheaded 
at  Rome,  and  was  early  canonized.  He 
was  so  eminently  distmguilBhed  ibr  his 
k>ve  and  charity,  that  the  custom  of  chooa* 
ing  Valentine8yt>r  special  loving  fitienda^ 


OB  hia  day  ( Feb.  14),  is  auppoeed  by  aome 
to  have  originated  fit>m  mence:  otfaera 
deduce  it  mm  the  birds  choonng  thor 
mates  on  thia  day ;  but  it  ia  more  likely 
to  be  a  coirupdon  of  a  practice  during^ 
the  Roman  LupercaUoj  when  the  names 
of  voung  women  were  put  into  a  box, 
ana  drawn  out  \rf  the  youn^  men. 
.  VuiENTiin,  George  William,  baron 
von,  lieutsnant-general  in  the  Prusaian 
service,  a  militanr  writer  of  reputation^ 
was  bom  in  177£s  and  educated  in  Ber- 
lin. He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
campaign  on  the  Rhine  against  the 
French,  and,  after  the  peace,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Partisan  Warrare,  which  has 
gone  through  four  edidons.  In  1805^  he 
served  against  the  Swedes  as  a  capttin. 
In  1809,  ne  served  in  the  Austrian  army 
as  aid-de-camp  of  the  present  king  of 
the  Netherianda,  and  publi^ed,  after- 
the  peace^  his  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1809.  In  1810,  he  served  in  the 
Russian  army  against  the  Turin.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, and  was  of  much  use  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813, 1814  and  1815.  Afterthe 
peace,  he  was  made  commandant  of  tiie 
fortress  of  Glo^u,  in  Silesia,  where  he 
wrote  his  Treatise  on  War,  in  Reiorence 
to  Great  Operations  (Berfin,  1891—^ 
3  vols.). 

VAUSNTiiriAN;  the  name  of  three  Ro- 
man emperors.  Valmtiman  I,  son  of 
Gratian,  a  distinguished  general,  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  ascended  the  throne 
A.  D.  364.  He  divided  the  government 
of  the  empire  with  his  brother  Vdens,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  eastern  provinces. 
Brave,  but  ignorant,  rude,  and  andicted  to 
the  ffrossest  debaucheries,  Valentinian  was 
unable  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire. He  died  in  375.  (See  Aome,  ffi»- 
tofv  of.) — Valmtiman  II,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, administered  tiie  sovemment  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  nrother  Gratian 
(383),  under  the  resency  of  his  mother, 
Justina,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  Ins  offi- 
cers, Arbogastes,  a  Gaul,  in  392. — FaUnr 
Hnian  III,  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia, 
a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  (435),  in  die  aixdi 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Honorius.  (See  IFeffemJESmj^tre.)  During 
his  reign,  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Sue- 
vi  and  the  Visigoths  (see  GM»\  Afiica 
by  the  Vandals,  Britain  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Craul  by  the  Franks,  and  Italy  by 
the  Huns  under  Attila.  Feeble  and  vo- 
luptuous, he  perished  by  a  conspiracy  in 
455.    (See  Vandals.) 

VALKNTuriAifs.    (See  QmiMcBJ) 
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Vixxmnirois,  Ducubsb  or*  (See  IK- 
ana  qf  PmtUrB^ 

Valeria.    (See  ConttUaxua.) 

VALXMAjf  (vaUricMa).  These  plants 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  with  simpley  oppo- 
site, ninnatifid  leases,  and  small  flowen, 
usually  disposed  in  a  corymb  or  panicle. 
They  are  distingujahed  from  most  dico- 
Qrledonous  plants  by  having  three  sta- 
mens, a  number  almost  exclusively  be» 
knginff  to  the  other  ipreat  division  of 
vegetables.  The  species  are  numerous 
in  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  eastern  continent  We  have  one  in 
our  Western  States,  and  a  second  in  Can- 
ada. The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian 
has  an  acrid  and  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
and  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine,  principally  in 
epilepsy  and  hysterical  anections,  but 
sometimes  as  a  vermifuge,  and  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Cats  are  excessively  fond 
of  this  plant,  so  much  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  in  a  garden ;  and  rat- 
catchers employ  the  roots  to  draw  the 
rats  together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 
Other  species  have  the  same  properties  in 
a  mater  or  less  degree. 

VAUBaiAN,  Publius  Liciniufl^  Roman 
emperor  from  A.  D.  253  to  260,  was  bom 
in  190.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble 
fiunily,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  campaigns^  for  his  military  skill, 
and  in  general  bore  the  character  of  great 
magnanimity  and  vinue.  The  emperor 
Decius  havmg  determined  to  revive  the 
censorebip,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  Valerian  was 
unanimously  named  for  this  post  by  the 
senate.  But  the  corruption  of  Roman 
mannera  was  too  great  to  be  cured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  censor.  Being  declared 
emperor  by  the  legions  at  the  age  of  six^- 
three  years,  he  associated  his  son  Gallie- 
nus  with  himself  in  the  goveniment 
But  the  position  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  such,  that  the  whole  period  of  tneir 
united  reisn  was  litde  else  than  a  scene 
of  intenuu  confusion  and  foreign  war. 
In  the  year  225^  a  new  Persian  empire 
had  been  founded  in  Asia  by  Artaxerxes; 
and  his  successor.  Sapor,  endeavored  to 
recover  the  Persian  provinces  which  had 
been  conquered  by  tne  Romans.  Valeri- 
an marched  against  him  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  but  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  near  Edessa  (260).  If  the  ae- 
counts  of  historians  are  not  exa^gjerated, 
Sapor  treated  him  in  a  most  unworthy 
manner.  The  unhappy  old  man  was  daily 
eoqiosed  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and 
8s|K>r  mounted  on  honeback  by  placing 


his  loot  on  the  neck  of  his  cradve.  Wbea 
Vsleiian  died  of  grief,  his  skin  was  stuff- 
ed, and  [Hreserved  by  Sapor  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  The  nruthof  this  story  is^  how- 
ever, doubted  by  Gibbon  (ch.  x.). 

Valxkius  ;  the  name  or  many  Romans. 
The  most  distinguished  of  this  name  is  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  conspiracy  againit 
the  last  fcmff,  Tarqumius  Supeihui^  and 
was  &med  tor  his  love  of  liberty,  of  his 
country  and  of  jusdce,  which  proeured 
him  the  surname  of  Pu&ftcolo,  or  Pmafiotta 
(friend  of  the  people).  He  and  firutus 
were  the  first  consuls  of  the  new  repub- 
lic He  retained  the  office  after  the 
death  of  Brutus,  for  some  time  exorcised 
it  alone  with  the  ^preatest  impartiality,  and 
made  several  ordinances  ot  great  benefit 
to  the  people,  and  highly  conducive  to 
civil  fi!eedom.  He  was  consul  three 
times  successively  in  a  period  of  tranquil- 
liQTf  and  also  diranguiahed  himself  as  a 
ffeneral  by  his  courage  and  conduct. 
Amongst  others,  he  suhduedand  triumph- 
ed over  the  Sabines.  Soon  after,  he  oied 
so  poor  that  his  remains  were  intenred  at 
the  public  expense.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  hb  memoiy 
The  Roman  women 
for  him  a  year,  as  they  had  done  ftir 
Brutus. 

Valerius  Maximus  |  a  Roman  histori- 
an, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  He  served  in  Asia  under  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius^  and,  returning  to  Rome, 
appeara  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public 
annirB,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  com- 
position of  his  Dida  d  Facta  Memora- 
too,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  obser- 
vations. On  the  revival  of  literature,  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  books  which  issued 
from  the  press  afler  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. Amonff  the  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of^Torrenius  (L«yden,  1796» 
4to.),  of  Kapp  (Leipsic,  178^  8vo.),  and 
of  Helfrecht  (Hoff,  1799, 8vo.). 

VAi.xaiU8  F1.ACCU8,  Caius.  (See  Uoc- 
cns,  Caiiu  Videriiu.) 

VAI.ETTA.    (SeeJlfatta.) 

Valetts,  La,  count  de.  An  account 
of  him  is  given  under  LavaldU ;  and  we 
have  to  a£i  here,  only,  that  he  died  Feb. 
15, 1890,  and  that  hb  relations  have  since 
published  his  MemoirSi  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Yauialla.     (See    JVoiiftent  J^tiko^ 


m  the  forum, 
wore   mourning 
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pat,  was  iMMn  at  Rome  in  1406  or  1415. 
At  Pavia  he  was  made  professor  of  rheto- 
ric ;  but,  the  plague  having  dispersed  the 
members  of  the  universitf  ,  he  lectured  at 
Milan,  Genoa  and  Florence.  At  length 
he  became  known  lo  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragon,  whom  he  followed  in  his  wars 
and  travels  from  1435  tiU  1442,  when  that 
prince  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  1443,  on  the  return 
of  pope  Eugenius  to  Rome,  he  setded  in 
that  city.  A  work  on  the  pretended  do- 
nation of  Constantine  to  the  holy  see,  re- 
flecting on  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
popes,  having  excited  the  displeasure  of 
Eugenius,  Valla  returned  to  Naples,  and 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  to  wnich  ma- 
ny scholars  resorted.  He  narrowly  escaped 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  freedom 
with  which  he  attacked  notions  sanction- 
ed by  antiquity ;  and  it  was  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Alphonso  that  he  owed  his  pres- 
ervation from  the  vengeance  of  the  inqui- 
sition. At  length  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Nicholas  v ,  and  there  commenced 
giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  in  1450.  He 
engaged  in  a  literary  dispute  with  Greorge 
'n^pezuntius,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  carried  on  a 
controvert  with  Poggio,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  much  iUiberality  and  viru- 
lence by  both  parties.  He  died  in  1457 
or  1465.  Am6nff  the  revivers  of  litera- 
ture. Valla  has  always  held  a  high  rank, 
which  he  merited  by  unwearied  applica- 
tion and  an  enlarged  course  of  study,  in- 
cluding history,  criticism,  dialectics,  moral 
philosophy  and  divinity.  Of  his  nume- 
rous virritmgs  his  treatise  De  lUegcmHa 
Latini  Sermonis  still  maintains  its  repu- 
tation. His  ordinal  works  were  publish- 
ed together  at  Basle  in  1543. 

Valladolid,  or  Mechoacan  ;  a  city  of 
Mexico,  and  capittd  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name  (see  MecKoacany,  one  hundred  and 
^ight  miles  west  of  Mexico ;  Ion.  102°  11' 
W.;  lat.  20°  5^  N. ;  population,  18,000.  It  is 
situated  on  a  river  near  the  west  side  of  a 
lake,  which  abounds  vrith'flsh.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
a' college,  an  hospital,  and  several  con- 
vents. The  elevation  of  tlie  tovni  above 
the  sea  is  6396  feet 

Valladolid,  State  of.  (See  Mechoa- 
can,) 

Valladolid  ;  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Pisuerga,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Esgueva,  which  flov«rs  through  the  town^ 
84  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  ;  Ion.  4^ 
47'  W. ;  lat.  41°  42^  N.  It  is  situated  in 
Ihe  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  con- 


tains a  cadiedral,  sixteen  tiarish  churclies^ 
forty-six  convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a 
university,  vrith  1250  students;  popula- 
tion, 30,000.  The  manufiictures  consist, 
of  silks,  coarse  woollens,  and  earthen 
ware.  It  is  a  bishc^'s  see,  and  was  for- 
merly more  important  than  at  present 
The  streets  are  dirty,  many  of  the  houses 
in  decay,  and  halt-finished  edifices  are 
the  chief  indications  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. Phihp  II  was  a  native  of  Vallaaolid, 
and  made  it  the  occasional  residence  of 
his  court 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  a  celebrated  tmv- 
eller  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1586,  of  a  noble  family,  has 
left  us  accounts  of  his  travels,  which, 
though  not  &ee  fit>m  credulity,  and  a  love 
of  the  marvellous,  are  highly  interesting. 
Valle  received  a  good  education,  and  hi^ 
already  become  distinffuished  for  his  ac- 
quisitions, when  an  umiappv  passion,  and 
some  other  difficulties,  induced  him  to 
quit  Rome  and  go  to  Najples.  Here  he 
came  to  the  resolution  or  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  and,  going  to  Venice, 
emba»ed  there  for  Uie  East  in  1614  He 
visited  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia  and 
India,  passing  upwards  of  eleven  years 
in  these  countries,  and  studying  the  lan- 
guages and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Bfu^dad  he  married  a  beautiful  Geor- 
gian, Sitti  Maani,  of  whom,  however,  he 
was  soon  deprived  by  death.  This  ca- 
lamity hastened  his  return ;  and,  in  1626, 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  Eastern  followers,  and  soon 
after  married  a  servant  of  his  first  wifo, 
also  a  Georgian.  Here  he  lived,  devoted 
to  the  arts  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels.  This 
work,  consisting  of  fifty-four  letters, 
shows  the  various  acquirements  of  the 
author  to  advantagei  He  died  at  Rome, 
in  1652. 

Valli±re,  Louisa  Frances  de  la  Baume 
le  Blanc,  duchess  de  la,  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV,  descended  fiom  the  ancient  noble 
family  De  la  Baume,  was  lady  of  honor 
to  the  wiSd  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  For 
two  years,  she  cherished  a  secret  passion 
for  Louis,  who  finally  noticed  ner.  In 
the  height  of  her  power,  which  she  used 
only  to  do  good,  her  conduct  never  belied 
her  gentle  dispoation.  The  king  raised 
the  estate  of  Vaujour  and  the  buony  of 
St  Cbristophe  to  a  duchy  and  a  peerage 
in  favor  of  her  and  her  children.  Super- 
seded in  the  afiectk>ns  of  Louis  by  Mad. 
de  Montespan,  Mile,  de  Valli^ra  retired 
into  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the  suburb 
St  Jacques,  where    she  assumed  the 
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name  of  sister  Louisa  de  la  BUs^rioorde, 
and  died  in  1710.  She  is  considered  the 
author  of  B(/Uxuma  ivr  la  Miairieorde  de 
Dieu,  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  written  a  his- 
torical romance  founded  on  the  events  of 
her  life,  and  Lebrun  executed  a  penitent 
Magdalen,  of  which  the  fiuse  is  nom  her 
portrait. 

VAiiLisifERiA  ;  a  very  eztraordinaiy 
plant,  a  submersed  aquatic  of  the  natural 
Older  hfdroehariduE,  It  is  found  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  grows  in  large  quantities 
in  the  still  waters  of  most  of  ttie  principal 
rivers  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, near  their  banks.  It  presents  partly  sub- 
merged fields  of  narrow,  linear  thre»- 
nerved,  grass-like,  olive-green  leaves,  of  a 
tlun  and  semitransparent  subeumce,  as  is 
usual  in  all  herbage  growing  underwater. 
From  the  bosom  of  some  of  these  arise  sta- 
miniferous  flowers,  contained  in  an  ovate, 
two-parted  spathe.  The  enclosed  spsdiz 
is  covered  with  veiy  minute  flowers,  each 
consisting  of  a  three-ported  calyx  with 
two  stamens.  These,  when  mature  (fix>m 
the  depth  at  which  they  are  submerged* 
and  the  shormees  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
spathe),  have  no  means  of  attaining  the 
surface  of  the  wmer  but  by  breeJung 
their  oomexion  with  the  parent  As 
soon  as  it  arises  to  the  surftce,  the  calyx 
itly  springs  c^ten,  and  the  anthers 
;  by  which  impulse,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  the  element  on  which  they  are 
launched,  they,infiket,mifl;rate  accidentally 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  fertile  flower,  furnish- 
ed with  a  long  qural  peduncle,  bjr  which  it 
is  eoaUed  to  attain  the  surfaceofthe  water 
even  at  a  variable  depth.  The  spathe  of  the 
latter  is  bifid  and  one-flowered,  the  calyx 
three-parted  and  superior,  the  corolla  of 
three  petals,  the  sd^na  ligulate  and  bifid, 
the  c^Mule  valveless,  one-celled,  and  the 
seeds  numerous^  attached  to  its  ndes. 
Vaijit.  (See  JEeaermann.) 
VAI.OIS,  llouss  OF.  (See  JVotice.) 
Valombkosa  ;  an  abbey  on  the  Apen- 
nines, belongin|^  to  the  diocese  of  Fiesole, 
in  the  Florentme  tenitory,  where  John 
Gualbert,  the  saint,  fotmded  an  order  of 
monks  in  1088,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  and  called  the  order  qf  Vahmr 
ftraso,  fhym  the  pboe  of  its  origin,  or  the 
frav  monks,  in  reference  to  die  former  hab- 
it of  the  members.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  institution  was  solitude  and  undis- 
turbed demotion  ;  but  the  life  of  the  hermit 
was  soon  exchanged  for  a  monastic  con- 
stitution, and  only  a  few  hermitages  were 
retained  in  the  neighborhood  of  tne  mon- 
asteries. The  ori^nal  monastery,  which 
Gualbert,  fimm  its  situation  in  a  uuck  for* 


est  of  firs  on  the  vem  of  the  mountain, 
called  Valombroaaf  became  rich  by  do- 
nations ;  and,  in  1637,  the  society  erect- 
ed magnificent  edifices.  This  order, 
however,  which  has  always  been  simply 
of  a  devotional  character,  and  was  the 
first  which  admitted  lay  brethren,  has 
never  become  widely  extended,  nor  at- 
tained any  mat  importance.  Upon  ita 
union  vntk  Uie  Silvestrines,  1GG3,  a  black 
dress  was  adopted.  Valombroea  remain- 
ed undisturbed  during  all  the  storms  of 
the  revolution,  and  Was  a  resort  of  the 
priests  durinff  the  French  dominion  in 
Italy.  It  is  also  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  art  A  monk  of  Valombroea,  fhther 
Henry  Hugfbrd,  practised  the  art  of 
paintmff  on  stme,  known  by  the  name  of 
aeagliota  (q.  v.),  during  his  residence  at 
the  beautiful  hermitage  IZPoradifmo,  near 
Valombrosa.  The  art  was  subseiiiuently 
much  improved  in  Florence.  Tliis  mon- 
astery still  exists,  and  is  often  visited  by 
devotees  and  travellers,  who  wish  to  en- 
joy  the  lovely  prospect  which  it  afibrds. 

Vaupajuiso  ;  the  port  of  Santiago  (q.  v.)» 
the  capital  of  Chile,  on  a  bay  of  the  PaU 
cific  ocean,  55  miles  south  of  Santiaao, 
and  935  north  of  Conception ;  km.  71* 
45^ W.;  latas^d'a;  population,  10,000. 
Its  situation  is  inconvenient  finr  purpose* 
of  building,  as  it  stands  at  the  root  of  a 
mountam,and  so  near  toitJdiflk  that  ni»- 
ny  houses  are  erected  in  the  fareaohesand 
on  the  acclivities.  It  contains  a  paririi 
church  and  two  convents,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  whites,  mestizoesand  mulattoes^ 
who  are  engaced  in  the  trade  carried  oa 
with  Peru  and  Europe.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  every  where  free  fix>m  rocks  and 
shoals,  except  to  the  north-east,  where 
there  ]»  a  sunken  rock  within  a  cabled 
length  of  the  shore. 

V  ALFT,  Abraham  John,  son  of  doctor 
Valpjr,  is  master  of  a  reading  school,  and 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  printing  estdb- 
lishment  in  Lond<»i.  He  is  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  a  rival  of  the  three 
Manutiuses,  and  other  learned  printers  of 
former  times.  He  has  published  correct 
editions  of  various  Latin  authors,  and  a 
much  enlarged  reprint  of  Brotier's  Taci- 
tus. The  works,  nowever,  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests  are  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Stephens's  Thesaurw 
m  conjunction  with  Mr.  Barker  of  Trinity 
coDejue,  Cambridge;  and  a  splendid  re- 
pubhcatiqn  of  the  Dolphin  classics,  with 
variorum  notes  and  other  additions.  He 
was  also  the  publisher  of  the  Classieal 
Journal  and  the  Pamphleteer.  Mr.  Val- 
py,  at  a  great  expense,  founded  the  fint 
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preaaes  for  printing   Greek  and   Latin 
works  in  London. 
Valtelxne  ;  lordship  of  Austrian  Ita- 

S,  at  the  foot  of  ^e  Alps,  now  forming 
e  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Son- 
drio.  It  is  Dounded  north  by  the  Gri- 
sons,  and  was  subject  to  these  till  1797. 
Square  miles,  1270;  population,  81,000. 
This  country,  called  by  the  Germans  VeU- 
lin,  or  VetUeiriy  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Faile  TeUinOy  is  a  valley,  enclosed  between 
two  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and*from  eiffht  to  twenty 
in  breadth.  It  is  fruitful,  and,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  watered  by  the  Adda. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  called  Sopra,  Mezzo  and  Sotto, 
or  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower.  Tirano  is 
the  capital  of  the  first,  Sondrio  of  the 
second,  and  Morbegno  of  the  last 

Vaxue.  The  exchangeable  value  of 
conmiodities  depends,  at  any  given  peri- 
od, partly  on  the  comparative  facility  of 
their  production,  and  partly  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  any 
two  or  more  commodities  respectively  re^ 
quired  the  same  outiay  of  capital  and  la- 
bor to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the 
supply  of  each  were  adjusted  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  efiectual  demand ;  that  is, 
were  they  all  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
DO  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon 
them,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  at 
the  time ;  they  would  each  bring  tne  same 
price,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  any  other  commodity.  But  if  any 
Bin|gle  commodity  should  happen  to  re- 
quire less  or  more  capital  and  labor  for 
its  production,  while  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  the  others  continued  stationa- 
ry, its  value,  as  compared  with .  them, 
would,  in  the  first  case,  &11,  and  in  the 
second,  rise ;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of 
its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  might 
be  mcreased  by  a  fallinff  off  in  the  supply, 
or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  con- 
versely. But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  all  variations  of  price  aris- 
ing fix)m  anv  disproportion  in  the  supply 
and  demand  of  such  commodities  as  ma^ 
be  freely  produced  in  indefinite  quanti- 
ties, are  temporaiy  only ;  while  those  that 
are  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  doat  of 
their  {H'oduction  are  permanent,  at  least 
as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  A  general  mourning  occasions 
a  transient  rise  in  the  price  of  black  cloth; 
but,  supposing  that  the  ftshioa  of  wearing 
black  were  to  continue,  its  price  would 
not  permanently  vaiy ;  for  those  who  pre-  - 
viously  manuractured  blue  and  brown 


ckyths,  &C.,  would  henceforth  manufius- 
ture  only  black  cloth ;  and,  the  supply  be- 
ing in  this  way  increased  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  demand,  tiie  price  would  setde 
at  its  old  level.  When  the  price  of  a 
freely  produced  commodity  rises  or  fiills, 
such  variation  may  evidently  be  occa- 
sioned either  by  something  affecting  the 
commodity,  or  by  something  afifecting  the 
value  of  money.  But  when,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one,  the  senerality  of 
commodities  rise  or  fall,  the  rair  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  change  is  not  in  them,  but 
in  the  money  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared. Exclusive,  however,  of  the  com- 
modities now  aUuded  to,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable class,  whose  producers  or  holders 
enjoy  eitlyer  an  absolute  or  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly of  the  supply.  When  such  is  the 
case,  prices  depend  entirely  or  principally 
on  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  infiu- 
enced,  or  only  in  a  secondaiy  degree,  by 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production.  An- 
tique statues  and  gems;  the  pictures  ot 
the  great  masters;  vrines  of  a  peculiar  fla^ 
vor,  produced  in  small  quantities,  in  par- 
ticular situations ;  and  a  tew  other  articles^ 
exist  under  what  maybe  called  absolute 
monopolies:  their  supply  cannot  be  in- 
creased, and  their  pnce  must,  therefore, 
depend  entirely  on  the  competition  of 
tiibee  who  may  wish  to  buy  them,  without 
being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  by 
the  cost  of  their  pioduetion.  Monopolies 
are  sometimes  established  by  law ;  as  when 
the  power  to  supply  the  manLet  with  a  par- 
ticular article  is  made  over  to  one  individ- 
ual, or  society  of  individuals,  without  any* 
limitation  of  the  price  at  which  it  may  be 
sold  $  which,  of  course,  enables  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  high- 
est price  for  it  that  the  competition  of  the 
buyers  wiU  afford,  thou^  such  price  may 
exceed  the  cost  of  production  in  any  con- 
ceivable degree.  The  rights  conveyed  by 
patents  sometimes  establish  a  valuable  mo- 
nopoly ;  for  they  enable  the  inventors  of 
improved  methods  of  production  to  main- 
tain, during  the  continuance  of  die  patent, 
the  price  of  the  article  at  a  level  which 
may  DO  much  higher  than  is  required  to 
afford  them  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit 
This  advantage,  however,  by  stimulating 
invention,  and  exciting  to  new  discoveries, 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  i^ipropriate 
reward,  instead  of  being  injurious,  isbene- 
ficial  to  the  public.  (See  Patents.)  There 
are  also  partial  monopolies,  depending 
upon  situation,  connexion,  fashion,  &c 
These,  and  otiier  inappreciable  circum- 
stances, sometimes  occasion  a  di&rance 
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of  thirty  per  cent,  or  more,  in  the  price  of 
the  same  article,  in  shops  not  very  distant 
from  each  other.  The  .effects  on  prices 
produced  by  the  opening  of  new  mai^etB, 
or  new  sources  of  supp^,  and  the  effect 
of  war  in  obstructing  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  commercial  intercourse,  and  occa- 
sioning extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply 
and  pnce  of  conmiodides,  are  well  known. 
When  a  tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its 
price  necessarily  rises  in  a  corresponding 
proportion;  for  otherwise  the  producers 
would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  and  would,  of  course,  withdraw 
fit>m  the  business.  Speculation  has  also 
a  great  influence  on  pnces.  It  veiy  rarely 
happens  that  either  the  actual  su^iply  of 
any  species  of  produce  in  extensive  de- 
mand, or  the  intensity  of  that  demand, 
can  be  exactlv  measured.  Every  trans- 
action in  which  an  individual  buys  prod- 
uce in  order  to  sell  it  again,  is,  in  met,  a 
rulation.  The  buyer  anticipates  that 
demand  for  the  article  he  has  pur- 
chased will  be  such,  at  some  fliture  peri- 
od, either  more  or  less  distant,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a  profit ; 
and  the  success  of  the  speculation  de- 
pends, it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  estimated  the  circumstances 
that  must  determine  the.  future  price  of 
the  commodity.  It  follows,  theretore,  that 
in  all  highly  commercial  countries,  where 
merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals, 
and  where  they  are  left  to  be  suided  in 
the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion 
and  foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  fi^quently  be  veiy  much  influenced, 
not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence  of 
changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the 
supply  and  demand,  but  b^  the  anticipn* 
tion  of  such  changes.  It  is  the  business 
of  the,  merchant  to  acouaint  himself  with 
every  circumstance  anecting  the  partic- 
ular description  of  commodities  in  which 
he  deals.  He  endeavors  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  an  extensive  correspondence, 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may 
afi^t  their  supply  or  demand,  or  the  cost 
of  their  production;  and  if  he  learned 
tfiat  the  supply  of  an  article  has  fiuldd, 
or  that,  owmg  to  changes  of  fiishion,  or 
to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  com- 
merce, the  demand  fiir  it  has  been  in- 
creased, he  would  most  likely  be  disposed 
to  become  a  buyer,  in  anticipation  of 
profiting  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could 
hardly  &il  of  taking  place ;  or,  if  he  were 
a  holder  of  the  article,  he  would  refiise  to 
part  with  it,  unless  for  a  higher  price  than 


he  would  previously  have  accepted.  If 
the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant 
had  been  of  a  contrary  description ;  if^ 
for  example,  he  had  learned  that  the  arti- 
cle was  now  produced  with  greater  facili- 
ty, or  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of 
fiishion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of  some  of 
the  maikets  to  which  it  had  previoudv 
been  admitted,  he  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently :  m  this  case,  he  would  have  an- 
ticipfltted  a  fall  of  prices,  and  would  either 
have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  ex- 
cept at  a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be 
a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  consequence  of  these  operations,  the 
prices  of  commodities,  in  different  plaees 
and  periods,  are  brought  comparatively 
near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transitions 
from  scarcity  to  abundance,  and  fit>m 
abundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided;  an 
excess  in  one  case  is  made  to  balance  a 
deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 
distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadiness 
and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  attainable.  The  risk  to 
which  merchants  are  exposed,  when  they 
either  sell  off  any  commoditv  at  a  reduced 
price,  m  anticipation  of  a  fall,  or  buy  at 
an  advanced  price,  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  accuracy  the  pounds  on  which  an 
abundant  or  a  deficient  supply,  or  on  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  demand,  may  be 
expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no  ser- 
vice ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  tal- 
ent, tact  and  knowledge  of^the  party. 
Priority,  but,  above  all,  accuracv  of  intel- 
ligence, is,  in  such  cases,  of  me  utmost 
consequence.  Without  well  authenti- 
cated data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken 
may  only  lead  to  error.  The  instances, 
indeed,  m  which  speculations,  apparently 
contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment, 
have  ended  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from 
a  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  are 
so  very  numerous  that  every  one  must  be 
acquamted  with  them.  When  a  few  lead- . 
ing  merchants  purchase  m  anticipation  of 
an  advance,  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  a 
fidl,  the  speculation  is  oflen  push«l  be- 
yond all  reasonable  limits,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imita- 
tion only,  and  who  have  never,  perhaps^ 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  grounds 
on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  antici- 
pated. In  speculation,  as  in  most  other 
things,  one  individual  derives  confidence 
fiiDm  another.  One  purchases  or  sells, 
not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate  in- 
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ftfnmdoii  as  lb  the  stale  of  the  demand 
and  supply,  but  because  some  one  else 
has  done  so  beibre  bim.  The  original 
impalse  is  tlias  rapidly  extended;  and 
e?en  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a  specu* 
lation,  in  antieipadon  of  a  rise  of  prices, 
is  unsale,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil, 
not  unfieauendy  adyenmte,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  diall  be  able  to  with- 
draw before  the  recoil  hss  begun.  It 
may,  we  beliere,  speaking  f^nerally,  be 
laid  down  as  a  sound  practical  nue,  to 
avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  spec- 
ulation in  winch  manj  have  already  en- 
gaged. Hie  competinon  of  the  specula- 
tors seldom  fiuls  speedily  to  render  an 
adventure  that  might  have  been  originally 
safe,  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  coro- 
modityr  happen  to  be  at  an  unusuaUy  re- 
duced price  in  any  pardcular  maiket,  it 
will  rise  the  moment  that  difl^rent  buyen 

r Mr  in  the  field;  and  supposing,  on 
other  hand,  that  it  is  brinnngan  un- 
usualv  hiffh  price,  it  will  fill,  perhaps, 
ftr  bmw  me  cost  of  production,  as  soon 
as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  dif- 
ferent merchants.  Whatever,  therefore, 
m^y  be  the  success  of  those  who  origin- 
ate a  speculation,  those  who  enter  into  it 
at  an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to 
lose.  To  have  oeen  preceded  by  otben 
ought  not,  in  such  matters,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence :  on  the  contmy,  it  ouffht,  unless 
there  be  something  speoal  in  the  case,  to 
induce  every  considerBte  person  to  de- 
cline interfisring  with  it  The  mainte* 
nance  of  the  finoedom  of  intercourse  be- 
tween diflforent  countries,  and  the  more 
general  difiurion  of  sound  instruction, 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  bv  which 
those  miscalculations,  that  are  onen  pro- 
ductive of  great  national  as  well  ss  i>ri- 
vate  loss,  can  be  either  obviated  or  miti- 
gated.  It  is  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  precious  metals  sre  liable 
to  all  the  variations  of  vahie  already  al- 
luded to.  Not  only,  therefi>re,  are  prices^ 
as  was  already  remarked,  afiected  by  va- 
riations in  the  cost  and  supply  of  com- 
modities, but  also  by  chan^  in  the  cost 
and  supply  of  gdd  snd  silver,  whether 
arismg  from  the  exhauetion  of  old,  or  the 
discovery  of  new  mines,  improvementi  in 
the  art  of  minmg,  changes  of  ftdiion,  &c 
Hence  it  ia^  thitt  tables  of  the  prices  of 
commodities,  extending  kr  a  considerable 
period^  communicate  fiv  less  solid  in- 
formation than  is  generally  supposed,  and, 
unless  the  necessary  allowances  be  inade, 
may  lead  to  the  most  unfounded  conclu- 
■ons.  The  real  value  of  any  commodity 
dflpsnds  on  the  quantity  of  labor  required 


for  its  production ;  but  supposmg  that  w« 
were  to  set  about  inferring  tiiisreal  value, 
or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  required  to  oblmii 
the  commodity,  firom  its  price,  it  nughl 
happen  (had  the  quanthv  of  labor  re- 
qutred  for  itB  production  declined,  but  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  gold  and  aflver),  that  its  value 
would  appear  to  rise  when  it  had  really 
diminished.  When,  however,  the  rate 
of  wsj^^ea,  as  well  ss  die  price  of  com- 
modities, IS  given  upon  autiientie  data,  a 
table  of  pricea  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  the  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  lifo^ 
enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
during  the  period  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Those  desirous  m  detailed  infixr- 
mation  as  to  the  prices  of  commodities 
in  Great  Britain,  in  distant  timee^  may 
cottsuh  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  thiid 
volume  of  sir  F.  M.  Eden's  woric  On  tfce 
Poor;  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Annuds  of  Ommitrot.  Aibuth- 
not's  TMu  ^  AncUnt  Oim»,  Wei^dgj 
Muuuresj  Pnees,  Sfc^  are  well  known; 
but  the  statements  are  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  TYmti  de  M^nlogk 
of  M.  Paucton  (4to.,  F^ris,  1780)  is  the  best 
work  on  tiiis  curious  and  difficult  subject 
Vamfirb.  The  vampire  bat  («efper- 
HUa  ipeetrum)  is  reddish-brown,  and 
about  the  rize  of  a  magpie.  It  inhahiti 
South  America.  It  has  been  accused  of 
destroying  men  and  animals  by  sucking 
their  blood.  <<But  the  trutii,''  says  Cu- 
vier,  in  his  Regtu  Anmed,  <<  appears  to  b^ 
that  it  inflicts  only  small  wounds,  which 
may  probabhr  become  inflammatory  and 
gangrenous  from  the  influence  of  the  eh* 
mate."  It  is  not  altogether  improbable 
that  these  snimals  gave  origin  to  the  iable 
of  the  harpies  (q.  v.);  at  least,  some  an« 
cient  authors  make  mentkin  of  these  bats. 
Adehinij^  believes  the  word  vcmunre  to  be 
of  Servian  origin.  The  belietin  blood- 
sucking spectres,  also  called  vanqmUf  is 
very  okL  The  modem  Gredu,  according 
to  Toumefort's  R^ation  d^un  Fojfogt  du 
Leoatd  (1st  voL,  p.  53),  call  such  monsters 
Iro/uccHaau ;  but  even  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  their  t^awvai ;  and  the  lomiiit  and  k- 
sMiretof  the  Ronoans  origmated  fiom  Ae 
aame  superstition.  In  1733,  greet  com- 
motions were  caused  in  Hungary,  and 
particularly  in  Servia,  by  the  general  be- 
lief in  human  vampires,  so  that  investiga- 
tions were  instituted  by  the  govemmenL 
The  common  people  believed  that  the 
bodiea  of  persons  mo  died  under  sentence 
of  excommunication  for  aorceiy  or  other 
orimei^  did  not  decay,  but  devoured  their 
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own  fleah,  tnd,  during  the  night,  ieft  their 
graves,  and  sucked  the  blood  of  persons 
with  whom  they  had  been  connected,  so 
as  to  kill  them. 

Va^  ;  a  Dutch  {^reposition.  (See  Vim.) 

Van  per  Vclob,  Adrian,  William,  ana 
Charies.    (See  Vdde.) 

Van  Diebien's  Land.  (See  Diemm^s 
LaneL) 

VanDtcx.    (See  page  509.) 

VanEtck.    (BeeEycL) 

Van  Spetk,  John  Charles  Joseph, 
bom  in  1802  or  1803,  in  Amsterdam, 
lost  his  parents  early,  was  educated  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  learned  a  mechanic's 
trade,  which  he  soon  quitted  to  enter  the 
navy.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  at  Palcrobang,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant.  Feb.  5, 1831,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  gun-boat  at  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp. Being  driven  by  the  wind  up  to 
the  city,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Bel- 
gians, notwithstanding  an  armistice  then 
existed.  Upon  their  coming  on  deck  and 
msultinff  the  Dutch  flag,  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  warning  that  he  should  blow 
them  up,  he  went  below,  and  was  shordy 
after  found,  by  one  of  the  crew,  in  the  at- 
titude of  prayer.  He  told  the  man  that 
the  crew  must  take  care  of  themselves, 
and,  after  a  brief  space,  fired  a  pistol  into 
the  powder  magazine,  containuig  about 
1500  pounds  of  powder,  and  blew  up  the 
vessel.  Four  or  the  crew,  consisting  of 
thirty-one,  were  saved :  all  the  rest„  with 
the  Belgians,  about  forty  on  board,  perish- 
ed. The  king  of  the  ISetherlands  order- 
ed that  there  should  be  always  a  vessel  in 
the  Dutch  navy  bearing  the  name  of  Van 
Speuk. 

Van  Swieten.    (See  StneUrij  Van.) 

Vanadium  ;  the  name  of  a  newlv-dis- 
covered  metal.  It  was  first  found  in  a 
lead  mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1801,  by  Del  Rio,  who  announced  it 
as  a  new  metal,  under  the  name  of  try- 
ikronitan;  but  the  same  mineral  having 
soon  aftenvards  been  examined  by  Collet 
Descotils,  he  asserted  that  erythronium 
was  merely  impure  chromium.  Del  Rio 
himself  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  French 
chemist,  and  considered  the  mineral  as  a 
subchromate  of  lead.  In  the  year  1830, 
Sefktrom  discovered  this  substance  in  a 
Swedish  iron,  remarkable  for  its  ductility, 
obtained  from  the  iron  mine  of  Jaberg, 
not  far  from  Jonkoping,  in  Swedeu.  He 
named  it  Vanadium,  from  Vanadis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity.  The  finery  cinder 
of  the  cast  iron  of  Jaberg  contains  more 
vanadium  than  the  iron  itself,  and  it  exists 
in  it  in  the  condition  of  vanadic  acid.  To 
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obtain  the  metd^  the  following  process  if 
adopted : — ^The  finery  cinder  is  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  nitre,  and  can)onate  of 
sod^,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
cinder,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of 
carbonate:  this  mixture  is  strongly  cal- 
cined for  a|i  hour.  The  soluble  portion 
of  the  powdered  mass  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  water:  the  solution  is  filtered, and 
the  excess  of  alkali  saturated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  precipitated  with 
muriate  of  barytes,  or  acetate  of  lead. 
The  precipitate  is  vanadate  of  barytes  or 
lead,  containing  also  some  phosphate  of 
barytes  or  lead,  silex,  zircon  and  alumine. 
While  it  is  still  moist,  it  is  to  be  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  the 
solution  immediately  becomes  of  a  deep- 
red  color ;  and,  after  having  digested  the 
mixture  for  half  an  hour,  tucohol  is  add- 
ed to  it,  and  it  is  again  digested.  Ether 
is  then  formed,  and  the  vanadic  acid  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  salifiable  oxide,  the 
solution  of  which  is  blue ;  and,  when  it 
begins  to  assume  a  eirupy  consjptence,  it 
is  mixed,  in  a  platina  crucible,  with  a 
little  fluoric  acia,  to  get  rid  of  the  silex ; 
the  evaporation  is  continued  over  the 
naked  fire,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  at 
last  expelled  at  a  red  heat.  The  residue 
is  impure  vanadic  acid.  It  is  fused  with 
nitre,  added  .in  small  portions  at  a  time. 
The  vanadic  ackl  combines  with  the  pot- 
ash, and  expels  the  nitric  acid ;  and  nitre 
is  added,  until  it  is  found,  that,  on  cooKiig 
a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  it  ceases 
to  be  red.  The  mass  is  afterwarda 
dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  the 
residue  is  slighdy  washed.  A  piece  of 
sal-ammoniac,  larger  than  can  be  dis- 
solved by  it,  is  to  1^  put  into  the  filtered 
liquid.  As  this  salt  dissolves,  a  white 
pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  vanadate  of  ammonia,  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  The 
vanadate  of  ammonia  ought  to  be  washed, 
first  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
afbrwards,  to  remove  the  sal-ammoniac, 
with  alcohol  of  0.86.  It  is  to  be  again 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mixed  wi3i  a 
little  ammonia,  filtered,  and  left  to  crys- 
tallize. It  is  from  this  salt  that  vanadio 
acid  and  oxide  are  afterwards  obtained, 
by  heating  it  gently  in  open  vessels  to 
procure  the  former,  and  in  close  vessels 
to  prepare  the  latter.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  metal,  pieces  of  vanadic  acid,  which 
have  been  previously  fused,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  pieces  of  potassium,  of  equal 
hulk,  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  the  covei 
is  to  b«  well  fastened  on,  and  the  cruci . 
bie  is  to  bo  heated  with  a  spirit  laui} 
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The  rednctioii  occurs  almost  iimtantane- 
ously,  with  a  kind  of  detonation.  The 
crucible,  when  cold,  is  to  be  put  into  wa- 
ter, to  dissolve  the  potash,  and  the  reduced 
vanadium  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter :  it 
is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  black  pow- 
der, which  shines  in  the  sun,  and  takes  a 
grayish  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnish- 
er ;  but  this  is  not  the  true  aspect  of  the 
metal.  Vanadium  j^  white ;  and,  when  its 
surfiice  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver 
considerably,  or  molybdenum,  which,  of 
all  metals,  it  is  most  like.  It  is  not  duc- 
tile, and  is  easilv  reduced  to  a  powder  of 
an  iron-gra^  color.  It  is  a  good  conduct- 
or of  electncity.  The  powder  of  vanadi- 
um takes  fire  at  a  heat  below  redness, 
bums  without  energy,  and  leaves  a  black 
unfused  oxide.  Vanadium  dissolves  read- 
ily in  nitric  acid,  and  in  aqua  regia:  the 
solution  has  a  fine  blue  color.  The  sul- 
phuric, muriatic  and  fluoric  acids  do  not 
attack  it  at  all,  even  when  they  are  con- 
centrated and  boiling.  It  is  not  oxidized 
by  tbe  alkaline  hydrates,  and  it  may  be 
heated  with  them  to  redness  without  un- 
dergoing any  alteration,  if  the  air  be  ex- 
cluded. The  compounds  of  vanadium 
and  oxy^n  are  three  in  number: — 
1.  Suboxide  of  wmadium.  It  is  obtained 
by  reducing  vanadic,  by  hydrogen  gas,  at 
a  red  heat,  or  by  fusinff  vanadic  acid  in  a 
cavity  in  charcoal.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  combined  with  other  bodies,  or  with 
acids  or  bases.  When  heated  in  the  air, 
it  takes  fire,  and  burns,  leaving  an  unfused 
black  residue.  It  is  composed  of  89.S38 
parts  of  metal,  and  10.86^  of  oxygen.— 2. 
Oxide  of  vancuHunL  It  is  obtamed  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  mixing  9.5  parts  of  sub- 
oxide with  11.5  parts  of  vanaaic  acid,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  whiteness  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is 
not  fusible  at  the  temperature  at  which 
^lass  softens.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but 
if  it  remains  long  in  it,  the  water  gradually 
becomes  green  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased oxidation.  It  dissolves  slowly, 
but  completely,  in  the  acids :  the  solution 
is  blue,  and  the  oxide  acts  as  a  base ;  but 
it  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  salts, 
which  may  be  called  vanadites.  It  is 
composed  of  81.056  vanadium,  and  18.944 
oxygen.^-3.  Varuulxc  acid  is  obtained  by 
exposing  vanadate  of  ammonia  to  a  heat 
near  redness,  in  an  open  platina  crucible, 
and  stirring  it  occasionally.  The  vana- 
date decomposes,  becomes  at  first  black, 
and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  it  ab- 
sorbs atmospheric  oxygen,  of  a  red-brown 
color,  which,  by  cooling,  becomes  gradu- 
aUy  pale,  and  finishes  by  turning  to  a 
mat  color.    It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous : 


it  reddens  the  color  of  moistened  litmiu 
paper.  As  soon  as  it  is  red  hot,  it  fusee. 
In  this  state,  it  sustains  a  white  heat  with- 
out loang  oxygen,  if  kept  from  contact 
with  combustible  bodies.  When  fused, 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  then  exhib- 
its a  phenomenon  which  merits  observa- 
tion. It  solidifies  at  a  heat  which  is  in- 
visible in  day-light ;  but  the  moment  that 
solidification  commences,  h.  luminous  cir- 
cle extends  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  where,  owing  to  latent  heat,  be- 
coming fiiee,  the  mass  remains  red  hot  as 
long  as  the  crystallization  continues.  The 
acid  contracts  much  on  solidifying,  and  is 
readily  detached  fi'om  the  crucible :  it  is 
then  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  formed 
entirely  of  a  mass  of  interlaced  crystals. 
It  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is 
sligh<Ly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  bright  yellow  coior.  One  thou- 
sand parts  of  boilinff  water  scarcely  dis- 
solve one  part  of  acid.  The  acid  is  de- 
posited, on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  red 
concentric  rings.  It  is  easilv  reduced  to 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  an  acid.  Fused  on  charcoal 
by  the  blow-pipe,  it  leaves  a  coherent 
mass,  of  the  color  of  plumbago,  which  is 
the  suboxide :  with  the  phos^ate  of  am- 
monia and  soda,  it  gives  a  fine  green  col- 
or to  glass,  which  appears  brown  while 
it  is  hot :  with  borax,  it  also  gives  a  green 
glass.  In  this  reaction,  vanadium  re- 
sembles chromium;  but  the  green  col- 
or, produced  by  the  former,  may  be 
changed  to  yellow  by  the  oxidating  flame, 
which  does  not  happen  with  chromium. 
With  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  not  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  composed  of 
74.044  vanadium  and  25.955  oxygen. 
The  afiinity  of  vanadium  for  sulphur  is 
but  weak  at  moderately  high  tempera- 
tures; nevertheless,  there  are  several 
modes  of  obtaining  sulpburets  of  vana- 
dium. Hitherto,  only  two  have  been 
formed.  The  sulnhuret  consists  of  68.02 
vanadium  and  31.97  sulphur.  The  super- 
sulphuret  is  composed  of  58.647  vanadi- 
um and  41.353  sulphur.  When  vanadi- 
um is  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere 
of  vaporized  phosphorus,  they  do  not 
combine;  but  when  phosphate  of  vanadi- 
um is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  it  is  reduced,  and  gives  a  porous, 
gray,  unfused  mass,  which  may  be  com- 
pressed, and  has  then  the  color  and  lus- 
tre of  plumbago. — May9  of  vcmadiunu 
In  experiments  upon  vanadium,  the  sur- 
face of  platina  crucibles  is  often  alloyed 
with  vanadium,  which  does  not  alter 
either  the  color  or  the  metallic  lustre  of 
the  platina;  but  when  it  is  afterwards 
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heated  to  redness,  the  alloyed  parts  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fused  ranadic 
acid,  which  preserves  them  from  further 
oxidation. — SaUs  of  vanadium.  The  salts 
which  contain  oxide  of  vanadium  as  a 
base,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  su- 
I>erb  azure-blue  color,  when  in  solu- 
tion. In  the  soUd  state,  and  when  com- 
bined with  water,  they  are  either  of  a 
deep  or  light-blue  color,  and  sometimes 
greenish.  Without  water,  they  are  geiit- 
erally  brown,  and  sometimes  also  green. 
Both  the  brown  and  green  s^ts  give  blue 
solutions.  Their  taste  is  astringent,  and 
rather  sweetish,  like  those  of  iron.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  caustic  alkalies  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
comes of  a  liver-brown :  an  excess  of  al- 
kali dissolves  the  precipitate,  producing  a 
solution  of  a  brown  color.  Ammonia, 
added  in  excess,  ^ves  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, and  the  liquid  becomes  colorless. 
The  caibonates  occasion  grayish-white 
precipitates :  sulphureted  hydrogen  does 
not  render  them  tuibid  ;  but  the  hydro- 
aulphurets  occasion  a  black  precipitate, 
and,  when  added  in  excess,  they  redis- 
solve  it,  occasioning  a  fine  j^rple  coloc^ 
ferro-cyanite  of  potash  occasions  a  lemon- 
jrellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  green 
m  the  air.  Infusion  of  sails  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  so  deep  a  blue  color  that  it 
appears  black. 

Vanbruob,  sir  John,  a  dramatist  and 
architect,  descended  from  a  Flemish  fam- 
ily, was  bom  in  England,  about  1672,  and 
entered  into  the  army.  But  early  in  life 
he  became  a  vmter  for  the  stage.  In 
1697,  his  comedy,  the  Relapse,  was  rep- 
resented ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he 
produced  the  Provoked  Wife,  and  iEsop, 
afterwards  altered  by  Garrick.  When 
Betterton  and  Congreve  obtained  a  patent 
for  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
which  was  opened  in  1707,  they  were 
joined  by  Vanbrugh,  who  wrote  for  this 
house  his  comedv  the  Confederacy,  the 
most  witty  as  well  as  the  most  Ucentious 
of  his  productions,  which  long  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  The  Provoked 
Husband,  or  the  ^umey  to  London, 
which  he  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  was 
completed  l^  Colley  Gibber.  As  an  arch- 
itect, Vanbrugh  was  selected  to  build  the 
monument  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim-house;  and  that  structure,  as 
well  as  castle  Howard,  affords  proof  of 
skill  and  genius.  He  obtained,  in  1704, 
the  ofiice  of  Clarencieux.king-at-arma; 
and,  in  1714,  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.     He    was   also   appointed 


comptroller  of  the  board  of  works  and 
surveyor  of  Greenwich  hospital  His 
death  occurred  March  26, 1726. 

VAffcouvER,  George;  a  noodem  cir- 
cunmavicator  and  captain  in  the  British 
navy.  He  served  as  a  midshipman  under 
captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, to  ascertain  the  existence  of  anv  nav- 
ijrable  communication  between  the  North 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans  being 
determined  on,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand it  Of  this  voyage  captain  Van- 
couver compiled  an  account,  under  the 
title  of  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean^  and  round  the  World,  in 
the  Year  1790—5  (3  vols.,  4to.V,  which  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  the  au- 
thor died,  in  1798. 

Vandalia,  a  post-town*  of  Fayette 
county,  Illinois,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  county  and  the  state.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank 
of  the  Kaskaskia,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
aud  thriving  country.  Although  it  has 
been  founded  but  a  very  few,years,  re- 
spectable buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  government  and  courts  have  arisen. 
A  weekly  gazette  is  issued,  and  the  town 
will  soon  become  a  place  of  extensive 
business.    Lat  38°  W  N. ;  Ion.  89°  2^  W. 

VAifDAiiS ;  according  to  some,  a  Scla-  ' 
vonic  tribe,  there  being  a  remnant  of  an 
ancient  race  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Eisenburg,  still  bearing  this  name,  and 
consisting  of  40,000  souls,  who  speak  a 
very  ancient  Sclavonic  dialect.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Uie  Vandals  are  considered 
to  be  a  Germanic  tribe,  one  of  those 
whose  migration  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire^  Their  original  country 
was  probably  in  the  nprth  of  German v, 
between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula :  the  early 
Roman  writera  mention  them  very  indis- 
tinctly. After  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  carried  on  wars,' in 
connexion  widi  the  Burgundians,  against 
the  Romans  on  the  Rhine.  Under  the 
emperor  Aurelian  (272),  they  settled  m  the 
western  |)arts  of  Dacia,  or  Transylvania, 
and  in  part  of  the  present  Hungary. 
When  they  were  driven  from  these  re- 
nons  by  the  Goths,  Constantino  the 
Great  permitted  them  to  settle  m  Panno- 
nia,  on  condition  that  they  would  assist 
the  Romans  in  their  wars.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  of  the  emperors,  when  the  Ronian 
troo^  had  degenerated,  to  admit  foreign- 
ers into  their  leeions,  and  even  to  grant 
them  the  highest  honors.  The  weakness 
of  the  Romans  thus  became  more  known 
to  the  barbarians ;  and,  in  cousequence, 
the  Itatcrwere  more  disposed  to  undertake 
firequent  incursions  into  the  Roman  em- 
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<]nre.  That  there  were  men  of  talent 
among  the  Vandals,  is  evident  from  the 
instance  of  Stilicho.  (q.  v.)  In  the  year 
406,  the  Vandals  quitted  rannonia,  and 
proceeded,  together  with  the  Alans  and 
Suevi,  to  Gaul,  where  they  committed 
ffreat  devastations:  thence  they  invaded 
Spain,  passing  over  the  Pyrenees,  divided 
witli  the  Suevi  the  possession  of  Galicia 
and  Old  Castile,  ana  established  tliere  an 
empire,  to  which  the  Alans,  who  had  pre- 
viously settled  in  Lusitania,  but  could  not 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths, 
submitted  (430).  Jealousy  often  gave 
rise  to  wars  between  the  Vandals  and  the 
Suevi:  the  former,  however,  retained 
their  power  until  they  were  compelled  by 
the  llomans  to  leave  Galicia,  and  take 
refuge  in  Baetica,  the  coast  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  Romans 
made  war  against  them  even  here,  but 
were  defeated  (423);  and  the  Vandals 
were  now  emboldened  to  undertake  new 
enterprises,  for  which  they  soon  found 
opportunities.  Then*  king,  at  that  time, 
was  Genseric  (Geiserich),  a  brave,  enter- 
prising prince,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  who,  however,  as  he  was  the 
cause  of  devastating  wars,  and  had'  quit- 
ted the  Catholic  church  to  join  the  Arian 
party,  has  not  been  justly  represented  by 
nistorians.  Northern  Africa  was,  at  that 
time,  subject  to  the  Romans.  The  gov- 
ernor of  this  .provmce,  Boniface,  who 
thought  himself  wronged  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III,  invited  the  Vandals  to 
Africa,  promising  to  divide  the  province 
with  them.  Genseric  embarked  with  all 
his  people  (427),  in  the  ports  of  Andalu- 
sia, and  went  over  to  Africa.  In  the 
mean  time,  Boniface,  having  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  emperor,  would  not  per- 
fbnn  his  promise,  and  at  last  attempted 
to  drive  away  the  Vandals  by  force  of 
arms.  But  he  was  conquered.  Genseric 
gradually  possessed  himself  of  all  that 
part  of  Africa  which  belonged  to  the 
Western  empire,  and  there  foundf^d  a 
powerful  empire,  to  which  he  soon  added 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  His  corsairs 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  spread  terror  on  the  coasts 
pf  Italy.  The  empress  Eudoxia,  widow 
of  Valentinian  III,  who  had  been  com- 

Eelled  by  Maximus,  the  murderer  of  her 
usband  and  usurper  of  the  imperial 
throne,  to  marry  him,  was  supposed  to 
have  invited  the  Vandals  into  Italy  from 
the  desire  of  revenge ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Genseric  disproves  this  supposition;  for 
be  took  the  empress  and  her  daughtcra 


prisoners.  Genseric  made  his  invasion 
m  455,  actuated  by  love  of  plunder,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet  In  Rome, 
no  preparation  bad  been  made  for  de- 
fence :  all  fled,  and  the  emperor  Maximus 
was  killed  in  the  first  confusion.  The 
Vandals  plundered  Rome  during  fourteen 
days,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  treas- 
ures and  works  of  art  which  had  been 
lefl  by  the  Goths,  (q.  v.)  A  number  of 
monuments  and  statues  were  shipped  by 
them  for  Africa,  together  with  several 
thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  pris- 
oners. On  the  ])assage,  a  ship  laden 
witli  the  finest  works  of  art  was  lost. 
Pope  Leo  met  king  Genseric  at  the  head 
of  a  solemn  procession,  but  could  only 
prevail  on  him  to  spare  the  city  from 
slaughter  and  conflagration.  The  savage 
fury  with  which  the  Vandals  despoiled 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  d^ 
stroyed  the  greater  part,  has  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  Vandalism.  Disputes  among 
the  descendants  of  Genseric,  in  regard  to 
the  succession,  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Vandal  empire.  Gelimer,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  general,  dethroned  the  rightful 
king,  Hilderic,  a  good  prince,  and  had 
him  murdered.  Hildenc  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Justinian. 
The  latter  declared  war  against  Gelimer, 
under  pretence  of  revenging  Hilderic's 
death,  but,  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Africa.  Justinian's  gnsat  genera], 
Belisarius,  arrived  in  Africa  with  only 
15,000  men  (534),  but  was  victorious  over 
GreUmer  in  two  Ixittles,  and  forced  him  to 
surrender.  Gelimer  was  carried  to  Con- 
stantmople  in  triumph ;  and  with  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was 
destroyed,  afler  havuig  lasted  106  yeais. 

Vandamme,  Dominique,  count  of  Une- 
bourg,  bom  at  Cassel,  in  1771,  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary.  Having  entered  the 
service  at  the  beginning  Of  Uie  revolution, 
he  owed  a  most  rapid  advancement  to  an 
almost  unexamplea  courage.  He  was  at 
once  placed  at  the- head  of  a  light  troop, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  chasseurs 
of  Mont-Cassel,  and,  in  1792,  was  with 
the  army  of  the  north,  in  the  quality  of 
general  of  brigade.  In  the  three  succeed- 
mg  campaigns,  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  lefl  wing  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube.  He  afterwards  passed  into  Hol- 
land, under  the  orders  of  general  Bnme, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  happy  results 
of  that  short  campaign.  He  peculiarly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  and   in  various  memorable 
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days  of  the  campaign  of  1800 ;  received 
t;everal  marks  of  distiDCtioii  from  the  first 
consul,  and  was  named  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  obtained  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grand  cross  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  commanded  the  Wfirtemberg  troop 
in  the  campaign  of  1809,  against  Austna, 
distinguishmg  himself  on  many  occasions. 
Mtsunderstandines  with  Jerome  Bona- 
parte preyented  his  having  an^r  command 
in  the  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812, 
and  he  was  disgraced,  and  received  an 
order  to  retire  to  Cassel.  In  February, 
1813,  however,  he  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  troops.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  he  passed  the  great  chain  of 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  marched 
upon  Culm,  where  iie  found  10,000  Rus- 
sians, commanded  by  general  Ostermann, 
lost  his  artillery,  and  6000  of  his  troops, 
and  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  (See 
CSdm.)  He  was  marched  to  Moscow  and 
Wiatka,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Siberia, 
and  was  treated  with  ungenerous  severity. 
In  1814,  he  finally  placeid  his  foot  agam 
on  the  French  territory.  In  Paris,  he  re- 
ceived personal  insults  fi^m  various  quar- 
ters, and,  from  the  minister  of  war,  an 
order  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  retire  to  Cassel.  On  the 
first  news  of  Napoleon's  landing,  general 
Vandarame  offered  his  services  to  the 
king.  They  were  not  accepted,  and,  after 
Louis  had  left  Paris,  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a 
peer  o£  France,  and  commandant  of  the 
second  division.  He  afterwards  com- 
.manded  the  third  corps  iffcarmU  under 
genera]  Grouchy,  and  obtained  signal  suc- 
cess at  the  attack  of  Wavres,  after  the 
battle  of  Fleurus.  His  troops  were  in 
the  actual  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  when  he 
learnt  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
In  danger  of  being  crushed  by  superior 
numbers,  he  made  good  his  retreat  in 
perfect  order,  with  his  cor|)s  almost  un- 
touched. General  Vandamme  occupied 
Mont-rouge,  Meudon,  Vanvres  and  Issy, 
and  a  party  of  the  generals  made  him  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
he  declined.  He  afterwards  retired  be- 
hind the  Loire.  There  he  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  and  exhorted  his  troops  to 
submission.  The  ordonnano^  of  the  17th 
of  January,  1816,  having  obliged  him  to 
quit  France,  he  retired  to  Ghent,  but  af- 
terwards resided  on  his  estate  at  CasseL 
He  died  in  1830. 

Vanderwerf.    (See  Wtrf,) 

Vandtck,  Anthony,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  portrait  painters,  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1596  or  1599.    His  father  was  a 
43* 


painter  on  glass,  and  his  mother  was 
skilled  in  embroidering  landscapes  and 
figures.  Jlenry  van  PSen  was  nis  first 
instructor.  This  artist  had  studied  long  in 
Italy,  and  united  good  drawing  with  lively  ~ 
coloring,  so  that  Vondyck  acquired  fit)m 
the  beginning  a  good  manner,  and  soon 
excelled  his  fellow  pupils.  Rubens  now 
received  him  into  his  school,  and  intrusted 
to  his  execution  several  large  pictures 
from  his  ov^  sketches.  A  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  and  the  cartoons  for  the  tapes- 
try containing  the  history  of  Decius  Mus, 
obtained  him  the  fiill  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  master ;  and  he  soon  became 
his  assistant  rather  Uian  his  scholar.  His 
own  inclination,  and  the  jealousy  of  Ru- 
bens, determined  bun  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  portrait  painting.  It  has 
been  said  that  Rubens,  fivm  mere  jeal- 
ousy, wished  to  remove  his  rival  scholar, 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Italy ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  he  gave  this  advice  to  his 
most  promising  pupils  in  general.  He 
first  painted  thrae  more  pictures,  an  Ecce 
Homo,  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  wife  of  Rubens,  for  bis  instructor ; 
for  which  Rubens  gave  him  a  fine  white 
horse,  and  sent  him  to  Italy  with  letters 
of  recommendation.  A  few  miles  from 
Brussels,  in  the  village  of  Savelthein,  the 
young  artist  became  enamored  of  a  peas- 
ant's daughter,  so  that  he  remained  there 
a  longtime,  and  executed  two  altar-pieces 
jR)r  the  village  church.  In  one  of^them 
the  object  of  his  love  was  represented  as 
a  Madonna,  and  in  the  other,  he  himself 
appeared  as  St.  Martin  on  the  horse  of 
Rubens.  His  residence  there  becoming 
known,  Rubens  used  every  inducement, 
by  means  of  the  Cav.  Nanni,  an  accom- 
plished Italian,  to  rekindle  the  fiame  of 
ambition  in  the  bosom  of  the  youn^  man. 
He  succeeded.  Vandyck  tore  hmiself 
avfray,  and,  accompanied  by  Nanni,  has- 
tened to  Italy.  He  first  directed  his  course 
to  Venice,  made  Titian  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese his  models,  and  acquired  their  splen- 
dor and  richness  of  coloring.  His  money 
was  spent,  and  he  removed  to  Genoa, 
where  he  painted  several  portraits,  and 
gained  a  large  sum.  He  now  undertook 
a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patron- 
ised by  the  cardinal  Guide  Benuvoglio, 
whose  portrait  he  painted  with  the  most 
complete  success.  This,  and  the  portraits 
of  sir  J.  Shirley  and  his  lady,  residing 
tliere,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that 
the  envy  of  the  other  artists  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Genoa,  where  he  exe- 
cuted many  portraits  as  well  as  historical 
pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  brilliant 
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style  of  'Dtiaiu  He  visited  Florence,  Tu- 
rin and  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time.  But  the  plague  finally  drove  him 
out  of  Sicily;  and  he  finished  the  cele- 
brated altar-piece  for  Palermo  in  Genoa. 
After  his  reputation  was  thus  spread 
throughout  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  own 
couDti'y.  Here  he  painted  many  histori- 
cal pictures  and  altar-pieces.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  most  renowned  are  the  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Antwerp,  and  tlie  Crucifixion  at 
Oourtray.  Rubens  is  said  to  have  offered 
him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage ;  but 
Vandyck  refused  her,  liecause  his  earlier 
love  fer  her  mother  (Helena,  the  second 
wife  of  Rubens)  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. He  soon  after  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Fred- 
eric of  Nassau,  to  visit  his  court  at  the 
Hague.  He  painted  portraits  of  this  prince, 
his  wife  and  children,  with  so  much  suc- 
cesB,  that  all  the  principal  personages  of 
the  court  were  eager  to  obtain  his  ser- 
vices. He  then  visited  London  and  Paris, 
but  soon  returned  to  Antwerp.  A  Cruci- 
fixion and  a  Birth  of  Christ,  which  he 
painted  for  Dendermonde,  are  among  his 
finest  works.  Charles  I,  having  seen  one 
of  his  portraits,  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  invited  to  return  to  England.  This 
invitation  the  painter  would  have  declined 
but  for  the  urgency  of  his  fi'iend  sir  K. 
Digby.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  introduced 
by  nim  to  the  king,  who  put  upon  his 
neck  a  gold  chain,  with  his  own  miniature, 
richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  a 
considerable  annuity,  and  a  summer  and 
winter  residence.  Vandyck  rewarded  this 
generosity  by  unceasing  diligence :  he  en- 
riched England  with  his  masterpieces, 
and  executed,  besides  a  multitude  of  por- 
traits, several  mythological  and  historical 
paintings.  His  love  of  splendor  was  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  his  house. 
His  table  was  frequented  by  the  princes 
and  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  enter- 
tainments excelled  all  others  in'splendor 
and  luxury.  He  had  also  a  harem  of 
beautiful  women,  who  supplied  him  with 
figures  for  his  historical  paintings.  In  this 
way  he  consumed  his  property,  his  strength 
and  his  health.  His  lucrative  occupation, 
however,  might  have  repaired  the  loss  of 
the  first,  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  endeavoref)  to  restore  him 
again  to  activity,  by  uniting  him  in  mar- 
riage with  the  beautiful  Maria  Ruthven, 
daughter  of  the  Scotch  lord  Gowry. 
Vandyck  visited  his  native  city  with  her, 
and  went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  hoped 


to  be  employed  to  paint  the  ^lery  of  the 
Louvre ;  but,  as  the  work  had  been  al- 
ready committed  to  Poussin,  he  soon  re- 
turned to  England.  Though  infirm  and 
exhausted,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to 
paint  the  walls  of  the  banquetino^  house 
widi  the  history  and  procession  of  the  or- 
der of  the  garter,  promising  to  make  the 
cartoons.  Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  surprised  by  death,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age  (1641).  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church.  Cow- 
ley composed  his  epitaph.  The  principal 
filleries  contain  some  of  his  pictures, 
hough  Vandyck  shone  in  historical 
composition,  his  strength  lay  in  portrait ; 
and  no  painter  ever  exceeded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  tho  cbiaro  oscuro.  His 
choice  of  nature,  when  he  painted  por- 
traits, was  always  the  most  agreeable :  he 
gave  an  inexpressible  grace  to  his  heads, 
and  his  expression  was  inimitable.  The 
extremities  of  his  figures  are  designed  in 
great  perfection.  His  draperies  are  in  a 
grand  style,  broad  and  simple  in  the  folds, 
easy  in  the  disposition,  and  the  coloring 
lovely.  In  some  particulars,  Vandyck 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
Rubens:  his  touch  is  more  delicate;  his. 
ideas  are  more  graceful ;  and  his  expres- 
sion is  moi%  true.  During  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
his  performances  are  accounted  most  ex- 
cellent ;  but  some  of  his  latter  works  are 
painted  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  the 
uncommon  rapidity  of  his  pencil,  though 
touched  with  wonderful  spirit :  others  are 
comparatively  wetdc,  ^nd  partake  too 
much  of  the  lead  color ;  yet  his  j^enciling 
is  always  masterly,  and  even  inimitable. 
Vandyck  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
engraving,  and  etched  several  plates^ 
consisting  mostly  of  portraits,  in  a  spirited 
style. 

Vane,  sir  Henry,  the  younger,  a  con- 
spicuous character  in  the  time  of  Charles  I 
and  the  coimnonwealth,  was  the  son  of 
sir  Henry  Vane  of  Hadlow  in  Kent,  and 
Raby  castle  in  Durham,  secretary  of  state, 
and  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Charles 
I,  until  dismissed  for  taking  part  against 
the  earl  of  Strafibrd.  The  subject  of  this 
article  was  bom  about  1612,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  then  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
from  which  he  retimied,  much  indisposed 
towards  the  English  liturgy  and  church 
government  About  this  time  (1635),  sev- 
eral peiBons,  who  were  Uneasy  at  home 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
migrated  to  New  England;  among  whom 
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was  Vane.  NotwithBtandiog  his  youth, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
but,  becomiDg  involved  in  religious  dis- 
putes, he  soon  after  retm«ied  to  England, 
and,  with  bis  father's  concurrence,  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  was  ap- 
]ioiDted  a  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He 
was  chosen  to  represent  Hull  in  the  next 
parliament,  yet  still  kept  on  such  terms 
with  the  ro^al  party  as  to  obtain  knigbt- 
Iiood,  The  spirit  of  the  times,  however, 
r^oon  led  him  to  take  part  against  the 
court.  He  was  instnimental  in  procuring 
the  condemnation  of  lord"  Strafford,  and 
he  also  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  archbishop  Laud. 
He  likewise  acted  as  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  in  1645;  and  at  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  isle  of  Wight,  in  1648,  was 
an  opposer  of  the  tenns  of  peace.  He 
had,  however,  no  immediate  concern  in 
the  king's  trial  or  death,  but  was  one  of 
the  council  of  state  appointed  to  supreme 
|)ower  after  that  event.  In  1651,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  be  sent  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  government  there.  He  continued  a 
strenuous  adversary  to  Cromwell  during 
the  whole  progress  of  that  leader  to  sove- 
reignty ;  on  which  account  the  latter  found 
means  to  imprison  him  in  Carisbrook  cas- 
tle. He  even  sought  to  intimidate  him  by 
questioning  his  title  to  the  Raby  estate, 
notwithstanding  which.  Vane  continued 
inflexibre  during  the  whole  of  the  protec- 
torate. After  the  restoration  of  the  long 
parliament,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  when  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  establish  a  republican 
government,  until  the  restoration  put  an 
end  to  all  further  contest  On  this  event 
he  had  considered  himself  in  no  danger ; 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  as  a  person  whom 
it  was  dangerous  to  allow  to  be  at  larg^e. 
The  convention  parliament  petitioned  in 
favor  of  him  and  Lambert,  and  the  king 
promised  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
Charles  II  violated  his  word,  and  mx  Hen- 
ly  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
Although  accused  only  fdr  transactions 
that  occurred  after  the  king's  death,  he 
was  found  guilty,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
fence of  great  vigor  and  ability,  in  which 
he  pleaded  that,  if  complying  with  the 
existing  government  was  a  crime,  all  the 
nation  had  been  equally  criminaL  He 
further  observed,  thiat  he  had,  in  every 
change,  adhered  to  the  commons  os  the 
root  of  all  lawftil  authority.  His  trial 
took  place  in  June,  1662;  and  on  the  14th 


of  the  same  month,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  hill,  when  he  behaved  with  great 
composure  and  resolution.  He  began  to 
address  the  people  at  the  scaffold  in  jus- 
tification of  his  conduct,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  drums  and  trumpets.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Vane  mingled  much  ninatical  specu- 
lation with  an  extraordinair  degree  of 
acuteness  and  general  good  sense.  His 
enemies  scarcely  charged  him  with  mer- 
cenary views,  and  his  friends  regarded 
him  as  a  mistaken  lover  of  his  countiy. 
Mackintosh  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profound  muids,  not  inferior  perhaps 
to  Bacon.  Sagacious  and  acute  as  a  states- 
man, and  possessed  of  almost  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  age,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  mis- 
erable sophism,  and  to  royal  perfidy.  The 
beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his 
fellow  sufferer  Milton,  is  familiar  to  all. 
His  theological  writings  display  an  aston- 
ishing power,  but  are  in  a  high  degree 
mystical,  and  oflen  unintelligible.  Among 
them  are  the  Retired  Man's  Meditations 
(1655);  the  Face  of  the  Times  (1662); 
and  his  Meditations  on  Life,  Government, 
Friendship,  Enemies,  Death  (1662).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  history  has 
been  written  by  his  enemies. 

Vatte,  or  Weathercock  ;  a  plate  placed 
on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  spae^  show- 
ing, l^  the  way  in  which  it  turns,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  In  ships,  a  piece  of 
bunting  serves  the  same  purpose. — Do^- 
vane;  a  small,  Ught  vane,  formed  of  thm 
slips  of  cork,  stuck  round  with  feathers, 
and  strung  upon  a  piece  of  twine.  It  is 
usually  fastened  to  tne  top  of  a  half-pike, 
and  placed  on  the  weather  side  6f  the 
quarter  deck,  in  order  to  show  the  helms- 
man the  direction  of  the  wind,  particu- 
larly in  a  dark  night,  or  when  the  wind  is 
weak. 

Vanouaro  ;  that  part  of  the  army  which 
pi'ecedes  the  main  body  on  the  march,  as 
a  security  against  surprise.  The  strength 
of  the  vanguard  is  m  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  ue  miun  body ;  and  in  a  large 
army,  it  may  be  composed  of  difierent 
sorts  of  troops.  The  disttoce  of  the  van- 
guard from  tne  main  body  depends  partly 
on  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  country.  This  rule 
is  always  to  be  observed : — The  vanguard 
must  remove  all  little  obstructions  to  the 
march  of  the  main  body,  and  keep  in 
check  the  forces  of  the  enemy  till  the 
main  bod^  is  in  readiness  to  meet  them. 
Hence  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  vanguard 
to  discover  the  enemy  in  season,  and  de- 
tect them  under  every  conceahnent  As 
great  activity,  both  bodily  and  meBtol,  is 
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requiflite  for  seirice  in  the  Tanguaid,  it  is 
custofnaiy  to  chooee  for  this  purpose  the 
most  actire  troops  in  the  army,  and  to 
give  them  an  experienced  leader.  This 
captain  must  know  how  to  condxct  skir- 
mishes, and  to  direct  all  his  movements 
conformably  to  the  object  of  the  advanc- 
ing army.  The  vancuard  are  often  em- 
ployed in  improving  the  roads,  where  they 
are  impassable,  in  procuring  provisions,  in 
spreading  reports,  &c;  and  it  is  always 
tneir  duty  to  collect  authentic  information. 
VAifiiTi,  Lucilio,  or,  as  he  afterwards 
styled  himself,  JtdiuB  Cttanr^  a  learned 
Italian  of  the  school  of  Pomponatius,  was 
bom  at  Tauresano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  1585,  and  eariy  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  to  letters,  studying  philosophy, 
theology,  law  and  astrology  at  Rome  and 
Padua.  He  took  orders,  and  becan  to 
preach,  but  soon  abandoned  his  clerical 
duties  for  study.  He  may  be  considered 
In  some  sort  as  a  pMvMor;  at  least  he 
made  pretensions  to  that  character.  Hav- 
ing travelled  in'<3ermany,  Bohemia  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  resided  some  time  at 
Geneva  and  Lyons,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  instruction,  but  was  finally 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  and  in  that  coun- 
try was  thrown  into  prison.  Wherever  he 
had  appeared,  he  had  become  obnoxious  to 
suspicions,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  re- 
lif^ous  views.  Returning  to  Lyons,  after 
his  release  from  prison,  he  published  his 
^mpkUheatrwn,Etema  Ph»tndefifue(1615), 
which  appears  to  have  been  directed 
against  Qurdan  (q.  v.)  and  others  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  but  which  drew  upon 
Vanini  himself  the  suspicion  of  atheisti- 
cal notions,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
Lyons.  Retiring  to  Paris,  he  here  pub- 
lished his  De  (jubfUrandis  JSTatura,  RegvMtj 
DMUjut  MorUdium  Jtrcams  (1616),  in  six- 
tj  dialogues,  which  is  more  of  a  phyisical 
than  a  theological  treatise.  Ahhough  pub- 
lished with  the  permission  of  the  theo- 
logical foculty  of  Sorbonne,  it  subjected 
Vanini  anew  to  the  charge  of  atheism. 
In  1617,  be  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he 
was  accused  of  atheism  and  sorcery,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames.  He  was  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after  his 
tongue  had  been  torn  out,  was  strangled 
and  burnt,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years. 
His  death  has  given  Yanmi  more  celeb- 
rity than  his  writin(^  would  have  pro- 
cured hioL  His  punishment  was  entirely 
ondeservedi  as  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  brought  against  him ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  creiSed  enemies  bv  his 
imprudent  conduct,  his  vanirr,  ana  his 
ntiricalspuit    Vohaire  and  Baylehave 


defended  him ;  and  a  German  work,  Va- 
nini's  Life  and  Fate,  Spirit,  Character 
and  Opinions  (Leipsic,  1800),  contains  an 
account  of  wha»  lus  been  written  for  and 
against  him. 

Vanloo  ;  the  name  of  a  distinguii 
femily  of  artists,  which  originated 
Ecluse,  in  Flanders.  Two  members  of 
this  femily  have  contributed  most  to  its 
feme.  They  were  the  sons  of  Louis  Yan- 
4oo,  known  as  a  fresco  pamter. — ^The  eld- 
est of  the  two,  John  BmHH,  bom  at  Aix, 
in  1684,  a  portrait  and  nistorical  painter, 
lived  in  France,  Italy  and  Eng:land.  He 
died  in  1745.  His  historical  paintings  are 
chiefly  in  Paris,  Toulon,  Turin,  Rome  and 
London. — ^The  second,  Charks  AndreWj 
was  bom  at  Nizza,  in  1705,  painted  land- 
scapes and  historical  sul:ject8,  became,  in 
173Es  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  1765.  His  pictures 
have  mostiy  remained  in  France. — John 
Baptist  had  four  sons,  who  all  became 
skilful  artists,  though  the  two  youngest, 
Claudius  and  Francis,  died  young;  the 
eldest,  Charles  Andrew  Phiup,  became 

Sinter  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  Louis 
ichael  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

Vannucchi  ;  the  proper  name  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto.    (See  SaHo.) 

Vam^ittart,  Nicholas,  lord  Bexley, 
bom  in  1766,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
Yansittart,  govemor  of  Bengal,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  studied  the  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796,  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Hast- 
ings, in  Sussex,  and  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment sat  for  Old  Sanim.  Mr.  Yansittart 
spoke  occasionally  in  the  house,  and  made 
himself  known  to  the  public  by  several 
pamphlets, which  he  published  atthatpe- 
riod: — Reflections  on  the  Propriety  or  an 
immediate  Peace  (1793) ;  Letters  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  Conduct  or  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors (1795);  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  State 
of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain  (1796). 
In  Febraary,  1801,  he  was  sent  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  April 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  treasury. 
In  1805,  he  resigned  that  place,  and  was 
appointed  chief  secretary  oi  Ireland,  which 

flace  also  he  gave  up  in  the  same  ^ear. 
n  1806,  under  lord  6renville*s  adminis-. 
tration,  he  was  again  appointed  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  and  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Helstone,  in  Cora- 
wall,  and  <]uitted  place  when  the  Gren- 
ville  administration  went  out.  In  1811, 
he  published  Two  Speeches  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Bullion  Committee.  On  the 
of  Mr.  Peroival,  Mr.  Van- 
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oittait  was  made  choice  of  by  lord  Liver- 
pool to  be  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1833, 
when  he  was  succeeded  bv  Mr.  Robinson 
(see  Goderich),  and  created  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  i)eerage. 
He  retained  this  post  under  Canning  and 
Gfoderich,  but,  in  1828,  gave  way  to  ^e 
Wellington  ministiy. 

Vanucci.    (See  Perngino.) 

Vapor.    (See  EvmoraHon.) 

Vapor  Bath.  The  vapor  or  steam 
bath  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  the  hot  bath  ;  but  its  effects  are  much 
less  violent  The  most  usual  mode  of 
employing  it  is  to  expose  the  naked  body 
in  a  room,  into  which  the  steam  of  hot 
water  may  be  admitted.  This  room  is 
generally  heated  to  a  temperature  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  body  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  heated  air,  the  common 
effect  of  which  is,  to  increase  its  tempe- 
rature, and  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  After  some  time,  the  steam 
IS  admitted,  when  the  former  symptoms 
are  removed,  and  a  prcfuse  perspb-ation 
is  produced.  This  is  usually  promoted 
by  friction,  and  removal  to  a  warm  bed. 
'nie  general  efiect  of  this  process  is  to 
relax  the  boby,  remove  pbstructions  of 
the  skin,  alleviate  pain  and  spasmodic 
contractions,  and  promote  sleep.  In  the 
vapor  bath,  the  stimulant  power  of  heat 
is  modified  and  tempered  by  the  moisture 
diffused  through  the  air ;  and,  as  the  elas- 
tic vapor,  like  air,  is  a  less  powerful  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the 
effect  of  vapor  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
hot  bath.  Its  heatinff  effect  is  also  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  copious  perspira- 
tion that  ensues ;  so  that,  on  all  accounts, 
the  vapor  bath  is  safer,  and,  in  most  cases, 
more  effectual,  than  the  hot  water  bath. 
(See  Baih.) 

Vapors.    (See  Ihfgterics,) 

Var.    (See  Departments,) 

Varangians,  or  Varaoians  (i.  e.  hunt- 
ersj  or  corsairs);  a  Scandinavian  race, 
who  seem  to  have  received  this  name  in 
Russia,  where  they  established  several 
principolities.  Some  of  them  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, and  performed  the  duty  of  impe- 
rial guards  at  Constantinople.  Here  they 
were  recruited,  according  to  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  by  bands  of  their  country- 
men from  Thule;  i.  e.  by  Saxons  and 
Danes,  who  fled  from  England  to  escape 
the  Norman  yoke.  They  continued  to 
speak  the  Saxon  or  Danish  language  till 


the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  pe- 
culiar weapon  of  these  Varangian  guaras, 
to  whom  tne  keys  of  the  palace  and  the 
capital  were  entrusted, 'was  the  two-edged 
battle-axe. 

Varchi,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1503,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  PadUa, 
where  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
belles-lettres,  but  was  desdgned  for  the 
law,  which  he  studied  during  the  life  of 
his  fether,  and  waa  even  admitted  a  no- 
tary. When  the  decease  of  his  parents 
left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  in- 
clinations, he  fersook  the  law,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
accordingly  studied  the  Greek  language 
and  philosophy,  until  driven  from  Florence 
by  his  attachment  to  the  Strozzi :  he  then 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  read  public 
lectures  on  morals  and  literature.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  I,  invited 
him  back  to  Florence,  although  he  had 
opposed  the  Medici,  and  assigned  tp  him 
the  ofllce  of  writing  a  history  of  the  late 
revolution.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he 
was  attacked,  at  ni^ht,  by  some  persons 
who  feared  that  his  strictures  might  be 
unfevorable  to  them,  and  stabbed  in  seve- 
ral places.  He,  however,  recovered,  and 
had  either  the  prudence  or  the  lenity  not 
to  name  the  parties,  although  he  knew 
them.  He  was  carried  off  b^r  an  apo- 
plexy, in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Varchi  was  a  man  of  indefetigableindustry, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  he  did  not  cultivate.  His 
Storia  JWenttno,  comprising  only  the  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years,  is  very  voluminous, 
and  written  in  a  difiuse,  languid  manner. 
It  is  also  charged  with  adulaticga  to  the 
house  of  Medici.  Varchi  likewise  wrote 
poems  and  a  comedy,  and,  as  a  gramma- 
rian, obtained  reputation  by  his  dialogue 
entitled  UBrcoUmo,  on  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage. His  Laaoni  IdU  neUa  Acadtma 
f^oreniina  display  a  multifarious  eru- 
dition. 

Varennes  ;  a  petty  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  one  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  north-east  of  Paris,  and  eighteen 
north-west  of  Verdun.  It  has  about  1300 
inhabitants,  with  manufectures  of  leather 
and  paper ;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
tlie  place  where  Louis  XVI  was  stopped 
in  his  imprudent  flight  from  Paris,  in  June, 
1791.    (See  Louw  XFJ.) 

Variable  Quantities,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  denote  such  as  are  either 
continually  increasing  or  diminishing,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  constant, 
remaining  always  the  same.     Thus  the 
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abscisses  and  ordioates  of  an  ellipsis,  or 
other  curve  line,  are  variable  quantities, 
because  they  vary  or  change  their  mag- 
nitudes together.  Some  quantities  may 
be  variable  by  themselves  alone,  while 
those  connected  with  them  are  constant; 
as  the  abscisses  of  a  parallelogram,  whose 
ordinates  may  be  conndered  as  aU  equal, 
and  therefore  constant.  The  diameter  of 
a  circle,  and  the  parameter  of  a  conic 
section,  are  constant,  while  their  abscisses 
are  variable.  Variable  quantities  are  usu- 
ally denoted  by  the  last  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, z,  V,  X,  while  the  constant  ones 
are  denoted  by  the  first  letters,  a,  h,  c. 

Va&iation,  in  music,  is  the  difl^rent 
manner  of  singing  or  playing  the  same 
air,  tune  or  song,  either  by  subdividing 
the  notes  into  several  others  of  less  value, 
or  by  adding  graces,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  the  tune  itself  may  still  be 
discovered,  through  all  its  embellish- 
ments. These  repetitions  or  variations 
were  formerly  called  doubles,  Mozart's 
variations  for  the  piano,  and  those  of 
Rode  for  the  violin,  are  particularly  ex- 
cellent GreneraUy  speaking,  variations 
are  more  suited  to  instrumental  than  vo- 
cal music.  The  latter  sort  are  chiefly  m- 
tended  for  practice,  or  to  show  the  splen- 
did talenti  of  the  singer ;  e.^  g-  ^^ose  sung 
bv  madame  Catalani.  (q.  v.)  There  are 
also  variations  in  poetry,  called  glosses, 
used  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetiy. 
(See  Gloss.) 

Variation  or  Curvature,  in  geome- 
try, is  used  for  that  inequality  or  change 
which  happens  in  the  curvature  of  all 
curves  except  the  circle ;  and  this  varia- 
tion, or  inequality,  constitutes  the  quality 
of  the  curvature  of  any  line. 

Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Nee- 
dle.   (See  Magmlism,) 

Variations,  Calculus  of  ;  that 
branch  of  the  differential  calculus  (see 
Calculus)  in  which  the  mathematician 
ascends  m>m  the  theory  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  to  the  more  important  and 
difficult  investigation  of  that  curve,  or 
those,  amon^  all  possible  curves,  to  which 
belong  certain  given  qualities  in  the  high- 
est or  lowest  degree.  If,  for  instance,  the 
(question  is,  to  fmd  the  brachystochrones 
(l  e.  those  among  all  curves  of  equal  length, 
which  a  body,  moved  by  given  powers, 
passes  through  in  the  shortest  time),  the 
analytical  answer  to  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions leads  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
which,  therefore,  appears  as  an  extended 
theory  of  the  maximum  and  minimum^ 
and,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  differ- 
entiation,  rather  requires  us  to  deduce 
from  a  derived  equation  alreafly  found 


the  primitive  one  possessing  the  required 
quality.  The  method  of  variations,  which 
owes  its  oriffin  to  John  Bernoulli's  pro- 
posing the  fuwve-mentioned  problem  of 
the  brachystochrones,  in  1693,  crowns 
the  admirable  fabric  of  modern  geometry. 
— See  Dicksen's  Jhudytische  Darstelluw 
der  Fariationsrecknung  (Berlin,  18S26y 
4to.}. 

Variations  of  the  Moon  ;  inequali- 
ties in  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  known 
only  fiince  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

Variety,  in  natural  history,  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  ^>ecies,  as  a  species  is  a  sub- 
division of  a  genus.  What  one  natural- 
ist considers  a  variety,  another  sometiraes 
considers  a  distinct  species.  Most  of  the 
various  kinds  of  dogs  are  varieties  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  few  species.  A  va- 
riety cannot  be  preserved  without  much 
care :  lefl  to  nature,  it  returns,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  to  the  species. 

Variorum,  cum  Notis.  Certain  edi- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  published  mosdy  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  containing  the  notes  of  many- 
commentators,  are  termed  editiones  cum 
notis  variorum.  These  editions  do  not 
stand  in  very  high  estimation  with  schol- 
ars, but  are,  nevertheless,  soup^ht  for  by 
collectorB.  The  number  is  given  differ- 
ently by  bibliographers,  accordingly  as 
ihey  enumerate  more  or  fower  new  edi- 
tions of  this  kind  published  out  of  Holland. 

Various  Readings  (kctumes  varian- 
tes,  UcHones  varies)  are  differences  in  the 
text  of  a  work,  which  sometimes  origi- 
nate from  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
the  early  transcribers  of  manuscripts, 
sometimes  from  the  changes  which  an 
author  makes  himself  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  works.  To  restore  the  true  text 
of  ancient  works  is  the  business  of  ver- 
bal criticism,  and  is  often  very  important ; 
e.  g.  in  classic  authors,  the  Bible,  &c. 
Some  editions  contain  aU  the  various 
readings  in  notes. 

Varna  ;  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria;  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Adrianople,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  north  of  Con- 
stantmople ;  Ion.  2r  59^  E. ;  lat.  43^  7' 
N.  ;  population,  16,000.  It  has  an  old 
castie,  twelve  mosques,  two  Greek 
churches,  the  most  commodious  port  in 
Bulgaria,  and  a  large  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  or 
bay  of  the  Black  sea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Varna. 
In  1444,  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  wa^ 
defeated  and  slain  by  Amurath  1,  sultan 
of  the  Turks,  near  this  town.    In  1783^ 
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Vaina  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Russians ; 
but)  Oct  11, 1828,  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Russian  forces.  (See  Russia.) 
Varnish.  Lac  varnishes,  or  lacquers, 
consist  of  different  resins  in  a  state  of 
solution,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
mastich,  sandarach,  lac,  benzoin,  copal, 
amber,  and  asphaltum.  The  menstrua 
are  either  expressed  or  essential  oils  or 
alcohol.  For  a  varnish  of  the  first  kind, 
the  common  painters'  varnish  is  to  be 
united,  by  gently  boiling  it,  with  some 
more  mastich  or  colophony,  and  then  di- 
luted with  a  little  more  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  latter  addition  promotes  both  the 
glossy  appearance  ana  drying  of  the  var- 
nish. Of  this  sort  also  is  the  amber  var- 
nish. To  make  this  varnish,  half  a  pound 
of  amber  is  kept  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  a 
covered  iron  pot,  in  the  lid  of  which  there 
is  a  small  hole,  till  it  is  observed  to  be- 
come soft,  and  to  be  melted  together  into 
one  mass.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived, 
the  vessel  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  suf- 
fered to  cool  a  little,  when  a  pound  of 
ffood  painters'  varnish  is  added  to  it,  and 
me  wliole  suffered  to  boil  up  again  over 
the  fire,  keeping  it  continually  stirring. 
After  this,  it  is  again  removed  from  the 
fire,  and,  when  it  is  become  somewhat 
cool,  a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  it.  Should  the 
varnish,  when  it  is  cool,  happen  to  be  yet 
too  thick,  it  may  be  attenuated  with  more 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  varnish  has  al- 
ways a  dark -brown  color,  because  the 
amber  is^  previously  half- burned  in  the 
operation;  but,  if  it  be  required  of  a 
bright  color,  amber  powder  must  be  dis- 
solved in  transparent  painters'  varnish,  in 
Papin's  machine,  by  a  gentle  ^re.  As  an 
instance  of  the  second  sort  of  lac  var- 
nishes with  ethereal  oils  alone,  mav  be 
adduced  the  varnish  made  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  For  making^  this,  mastich 
alone  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by 
a  very  gentle,  digesting  heat,  in  close  glass 
vessels.  This  is  the  varnish  used  for  the 
modem  transparencies,  emploved  as  win- 
dow-blinds, fire-screens,  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  are  commonlv  prints, 
colored  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards 
coated  with  this  varnish  on  those  parts 
t)\at  are  intended  to  be  transparent 
Sometimes  fine  thin  calico,  or  Irish  linen, 
is  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  requires 
to  he  primed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass 
before  the  color  is  laid  on.  Copal  may 
be  dissolved  in  genuine  Ohio  turpentine, 
by  adding  it  in  powder  to  the  turpentine, 
previously  melted,  and  stirring  till  thfe 
whole  is  fused.    Oil  of  turpentine  may 


then  be  added  to  dilute  it  sufiicieDtly.    A 
varnish  of  the  consistence  of  thin  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  by  the  digestion  of 
one  part  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc, 
cut  mto  small  pieces,  in  thirty-two  parts 
of  naphtha.    Previously  to  its  being  used, 
however,  it  must  be  passed  through  a 
linen  cloth,  in  order  that  the  undissolved 
parts  may  be  left  behind.    The  third  sort 
of  varnishes  consists  of  the  spirit  var- 
nishes.   The  most  solid  resins  by  them- 
selves produce  brittle  varnishes;  there- 
fore something    of  a    softer    substance 
must  always  be  mixed  with  them,  where- 
by this  brittleness  is  diminished.     For 
this  purpose^  elemi,  turpentine,  or  bal*- 
sam  of  copaiva,  are  employed  in  proper 
proportions.    For  the  solution  of^  these 
bodies,  the  strongest  alcohol  ought  to  be 
used.     In  conformity  to  these  rules,  a 
fine-colored  varnish  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  eight  ounces  of  gum  sanda- 
rach and  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine in  thirty-two  ounces  of  alcohol  ny  a 
gende    heat    Five    ounces  of  shell-lac, 
and  one  of  turpentine,  dissolved  in  thirty- 
two  ounces  ot  alcohol,  bv  a  very  genUe 
heat,  give  a  harder  vamisn,  but  of  a  red- 
dish cast    To  these  the  solution  of  co- 
pal is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  many 
respects.    This  is  "effected  by  triturating 
an  ounce  of  powdered  gum  copal,  which 
has  been  well  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  with 
a  drachm  of  camphor,  and,  while  these 
are  mixing  together,  adding,  by  degrees, 
four  ounces  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  with- 
out any  digestion.    Between  this  and  the 
gold  varnish  there  is  only  this  difference, 
diat  some  substances  that  communicate  a 
yellow  tinge  are  to  be  added  to  the  latter. 
Take  two  ounces  of  shell-lac,  of  annotto, 
and  turmeric,  of  each  one  ounce,  and 
thirty  grains  of  fine  dragon's  blood,  and 
make  an  extract  with  twenty  ounces  of 
alcohol,  in  a  gentle  heat    Oil  varnishes 
are  commonly  mixed  inunediately  with 
the  colors;  but  lac  or  lacquer  varnishes 
are  laid  on  by  themselves  upon  a  bur- 
nished colored  ground.     When  they  are 
intended  to  be  laid  upon  naked  wood,  a 
ground  should  be  nrst  given  them  of 
strong  size,  either  alone  or  with  some 
earthy  color,  mixed  up  with  it  by  leviga- 
tion.    The  gold  laccfuer  is  simply  rubbed 
over  brass,  tin  or  silver,  to  sive  them  a 
gold  color.  Before  a  resin  is  dissolved  in  a 
nxed  oil,  it  id  necessary  to  render  the  oil 
drying.  For  this  purpose,  the  oil  is  boiled 
with  metallic  oxides,  in  which  operation, 
the  mucilage  of  the  oil  combines  with 
the  metal,  while  the  oil  itself  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.    To  accelerate 
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the  dryinf  of  this  raniisb,  it  ia  neceoBary 
to  add  oil  of  turpentine.  The  easentiiu 
yamishcs  consist  of  a  solution  of  resin  in 
oil  of  tur|)entine.  The  varnish  being  ap- 
plied, the  essential  oil  flies  ojSf,  and  leaves 
the  resin.  This  is  used  only  for  paint- 
ings. When  resins  are  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, the  vam^  dries  very  speedily,  and 
is  subject  to  crack ;  but  this  lault  is  cor- 
rected by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine to  the  mixture,  which  renders  it 
brighter,  and  leas  brittle  when  dry.  The 
colored  resins  or  gums,  such  as  gamboffe, 
dragon's  blood,  &C.,  are  used  to  color 
varnishes.  To  give  lustre  to  the  varnish 
after  it  is  laid  on,  it  is  rubbed  with  pound- 
ed pumice-stone  and  water,  which  being 
dried  with  a  cloth,  the  work  is  afterwards 
rubbed  with  an  oiled  rag  and  tripoli.  The 
surface  is,  last  of  all,  cleaned  with  soft 
linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  greasiness  with 
powder  of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  following 
receipt  for  a  sood  spirit  varnish  is  given 
by  Tingry  :-?rake  strong  alcohol,  thirty- 
two  parts ;  pure  mastich,  four ;  sandarach, 
three ;  clear  Venice  turpentine,  three ; 
coareely  ground  glass,  four.  Reduce  the 
mastich  and  the  sandarach  to  fine  powder ; 
introduce  them,  with  the  glass  and  spirit, 
into  a  matrass,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
hot  water  for  one  or  two  hours,  taking 
care  to  stir  up  the  materials  from  time  to 
time  with  a  glass  spatula ;  then  pour  in 
the  turpentine,  and  keep  the  vessel  for 
half  an  hour  longer  in  the  water.  Next 
day  decant  off  the  liquor,  and  filter  it 
through  cotton.  It  will  be  perfectly  lim- 
pid. This  varnish  is  usually  applied 
to  objects  of  the  toilet,  as  work-boxes, 
card-cases,  &c. — Essence  vamishy  by  the 
same;  Take  mastich  in  powder,  twelve 
parts ;  pure  turpentine,  one  and  a  half; 
camphor  in  bits,  one  half;  crystal  glass, 
ffround,  five ;  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
Uiirty-six.  Put  the  mastich,  camphor, 
glass  and  oil  into  a  matrass,  and  dissolve 
as  above  prescribed.  This  varnish  is  ap- 
plied to  paintings. — Fai  varnish  Take 
copal,  sixteen  pans ;  linseed  or  poppy  oil, 
made  drying  with  litliarffe,  eight ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  sixteen.  Melt  the  copal  in  a 
matrass,  by  exposing  it  to  a  moderate 
heat ;  pour  then  upon  it  the  boiling  hot 
oil ;  stir  the  mixture,  and,  when  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  about  200°  Fahr., 
add  the  oil  of  turpentine  heated.  Strain 
the  whole  immediately  through  linen 
cloth,  and  keep  the  varnish  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  It  becomes  very  clear 
in  a  little  while,  and  is  almost  colorless 
when  well  made.    Copal  varnish  is  ap- 


plied on  coaches,  also  generally  on  pol- 
ished iron,  brass,  copper  and  wood. — Voar- 
m»h^  among  medallists,  is  the  term  used 
to  signify  those  hues  which  antique  med- 
als have  acquuped  by  lying  in  the  earth. 
The  beauty  which  nature  alone  is  able  to 
impart  to  medals,  and  which  art  has  never 
yet  attained  the  power  of  counterfeiting, 
enhances  their  value.  The  colors  ac- 
quired by  certain  metals,  from  having 
lain  a  long  while  in  the  ground,  are  vari- 
ous, and  some  of  them  exquisitely  beauti- 
fuL  The  blue  nearly  rivals  that  of  the 
turquoise :  others  have  an  inimitable  ver- 
milion color;  others,  again,  a  polished, 
shining  brown.  But  that  most  usually 
found  IS  a  delicate  green,  which  hangs  to 
the  finest  strokes  without  efifacing  them. 
No  metal  except  brass  is  susceptible  of 
this.  The  green  rust  which  gathers  on  sil- 
ver always  spoils  it,  and  must  be  removed 
with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Falsifiers  of 
medals  have  a  varnish  which  they  use  on 
their  counterfeits,  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  bein^  antique ;  but  there  are  means 
of  discovering  these  deceptions.  (See 
Numismaiics.) 

Varro,  Marcus  Terentius,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  prolific  writers  of 
ancient  Rome,  born  B.  C.  116,  served,  hi 
his  youth,  in  the  army,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, obtained  the  dignity  of  tribune,  with 
other  public  ofiSces.  Varro  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  banished 
by  Antony,  but  returned  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  and  died  there,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  learned  Roman,  or  at 
least  the  most  learned  critic,  of  his  time. 
The  number  of  his  writings,  chiefly  on 
language,  history  and  philosophy,  is  stated 
to  have  amounted  to  about  500,  of  which 
only  two  have  come  down  to  us — a  trea- 
tise upon  agriculture  (De  Re  jRuffica),  in 
three  books,  which  is  contained  in  the 
collection  Scriptores  Ret  Rustictt,  and 
fragments  of  a  treatise  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage (De  Lingua  Latina)^  which  treats 
principally  of  etymology  and  analogy. 
Good  editions  of  the  latter  have  appeared 
at  Dort,  in  1619  (2  vols.),  and  (by  Sprengel) 
at  Berlin,  in  1826.  The  former  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Owen  ^1800). 
Varob,  Quintilius.  (See  ^rmimus,) 
Vasa,  Qustavus.  (See  Gustavus  /.) 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  the  first  writer  w^ho 
gave  a  complete  history  of  all  modern 
artists,  and  also  himself  a  practical  artist, 
was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  in  1512,  and  studied  under 
Luca  Signorelli,  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  and  Andrea  del 'Sarto.    The  cardft- 
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nal  Ippolko  do'  Medici,  pope  Clement 
VII,  and  the  dukes  Alessandro  and  Coft- 
mo,  Bucceflsively  engaged  him  in  their 
service,  after  which  he  determined  not  to 
enter  again  into  the  service  of  any  prince. 
He  was,  however,  employed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding dukes,  by  the  popes,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  as  an  architect  and 
painter,  in  both  of  which  characters,  par- 
ticularly in  the  former,  he  obtained  great 
reputation,  although  as  a  painter  he  was 
only  a  skilful  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo. 
His  principal  paintings  are  a  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  and  sev- 
eral works  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in 
Florence,  and  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 
He  has  himself  given  us  an  account  of 
his  different  works  in  Florence,  Arezzo, 
Pisa,  Venice,  Bologna,  Rome,  &c.  His 
ViU  d^  jpiii  eccdlaiH  Pittori^  ScuUori  ed 
^rMldti  (first  printed  in  1550,  and  often 
republished)  is  of  more  interest  to  us.  It 
is  hiffhly  esteemed,  both  on  account  of 
the  racts  which  it  contains,  and  for  the 
scattered  remarks  in  regard  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts.  It,  however,  has  fallen 
into  many  errors  respecting  the  earlier 
masters — a  circumstance  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  existing  accounts ;  and  it 
IS  also  guilty  of  partiality  towards  the 
Tuscan  artists.  We  have  also  some  oth- 
er productions  from  the  pen  of  Vasari, 
who  died  in  1574. 
Vasco  da  Gama.  (See  Gamcu) 
Vase  (v(u,  Latin).  The  Grecian  artists 
gave  to  every  vase,  or  other  utensil,  the 
shape  best  adapted  to  its  use,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  they 
took  the  parallelopipedon ;  in  other  in- 
stances, a  shape  eitner  circular  or  slightly 
curved,  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  in- 
tercepted by  angles  or  comers.  These 
shapes  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  of 
greater  variety,  notwithstanding  which,  its 
primitive  character  was  always  perceived. 
It  was  only  in  times  subsequent  to  the 
decline  of  the  arts  that  these  simple  con- 
tours were  departed  from,  and  the  pyram- 
idal or  angular  figure  substituted.  Very 
rich  and  precious  substances  were  em- 
ployed by  those  who  could  afford  such 
profusion.  Vases  were  frequently  set  up 
as  prizes  in  the  public  games.  A  great 
number  of  these  vessels  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to 
artists  models  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 
Of  all  the  works  in  tliis  department  of 
Grecian  art  which  have  come  dovm  to 
our  times,  there  are  none  so  richly  merit- 
ing attention  as  the  ancient  vases  in  ter- 
ra-Gotta,  so  long  and  universally,  but  im- 
properly, designated  as  Einucan^  fiom 
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the  circumstance  of  tlieir  original  de- 
scribers  (Montfaucon,  Dempster,  Gori, 
Passeri,  Caylus  and  D'Ancarville)  having 
regarded  them  as  monuments  of  Etrus- 
can art.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  vases  are  not  found  in 
Etruria.  It  is  to  the  sepulchres  of  Nola, 
of  Capua,  of  Santa  Agatha,  &c.,  as  well 
as  to  different  cities  of  Greecia  Magna, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  largest  and 
finest  collections.  The  Athenian  tombs 
have  also  furnished  many ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton is  correct  in  designating  Uiem,  as  he 
has  done  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  emphat- 
ically Grecian,  The  tomba  or  sepulchres 
in  which  these  exquiate  vases  were  com- 
monly found,  were  situated  near  the 
walls  of  towns,  ordinarily  built  of  brick 
or  rough  stone,  and  of  just  sufiScient  size 
to  admit  the  body,  with  some  five  or  six 
vases  standing  round  it,  or  hung  on  tho 
walls  by  nails  of  bronze.  The  number,  size 
and  beauty  of  these  vases  varied,  doubt- 
less, according  to  the  rank  of  the  party 
inhumed.  The  paintings  of  these  ancient 
Greek  vases  are  extremely  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  subjects  represented,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The 
subjects  most  frequently  to  be  found  are 
sacrifices,  processions  and  representations 
which  bear  relation  to  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  or  Ceres.  There  are,  occasion- 
ally, but  not  so  often,  exhibitions  of  family 
feasts 'or  of  public  games.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  mythics  of  the  heroic  ages  are 
introduced.  They  did  not  serve  as  recep- 
tacles of  the  ashes,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  sacred  vases 
which  had  been  given  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  and  were  employed  at  the  fes* 
tivals  of  these  divinities.  Most  of  the 
subjects  represented  have  reference  to 
these  mysteries.  Some  of  these  vessels 
may  Mve  been  distributed  on  other  sol- 
emn occasions.  While  the  possessors 
were  alive,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 

K laced  in  the  halls  or  vestibules  of  their 
ouses,  and,  after  their  owners'  death, 
they  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb.  In 
Lower  Italy,  the  art  of  imitating  them  is 
carried  to  great  perfection,  as  many  an 
unfortunate  purchaser  has  found.  Large  ^ 
collections  of  these  vases  are  contained 
in  Naples  (briefly  but  instructively  de- 
scribed by  Andrew  di  Gorio — R.  Muaeo 
BorhomcOfGatteria  dei  Fast,  Naples,  1825), 
in  London  and  Paris,  in  Vienna,  Peters- 
burg, &c.— See  the  Mroduetion  a  PilHuk 
des  Vases  Aidiaues,  by  Dubois-Maison- 
neuve  (Paris,  1817,  folio),  and  the  small 
treatise  Dei  Vast  Greehij  ddU  Unr  Forma  t 
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Dunnfura,  e  dd  JVbm«  e  Uso  loro  in  Ga^ 
trait  (Palermo,  1823^  4to.).  The  cele- 
brated W.  TiflchbeiQ  published,  in  1791, 
at  Naples,  a  spleodid  work,  containing 
drawincB  of  such  Tasea.  See  alao  Lan- 
zi's  D^Vaai  aniichi  dipirUi  volgarmeiUe 
ddamaU  EtnudU  (Florence,  1806).  (For 
the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  see  the  ar- 
ticle Portland  Vase.) 

Vassal  (homo  Jiadisj  vcusua^  feoffee) ; 
a  person  wno  has  bound  himself  to  fidel- 
ity and  service  towards  another,  especial- 
ly in  war,  for  which  he  receives  the 
promise  of  protection  and  the  enjoyment 
of  au  estate,  a  rent,  office,  privilege  (out 
of  which,'  in  the  later  period  of  the  feu- 
dal ffjrstem,  a  real  dominium  utile  origi- 
nated). The  origin  of  the  word  is  not 
certauL  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gaelic  ipjoas :  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  comes  mm  the  Arabico- 
opanish  of  the  tenth  century,  the  expres- 
sion guazU  (servant)  having  been  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  Moorish  dominions  in 
Spain,  which  then  possessed  a  higher  civ- 
ilization than  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
vassal  of  the  king  had  again  his  vassals, 
and  the  more  powerful  of  these  again 
theirs ;  hence,  in  Italy,  the  degrees  of  cop- 
Uaneij  valvnsij  valvasini,  A  vassal  who 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  eve- 
ry  one  else  in  war,  was  called  vassus  li- 
(See  Feudal    System,   and    FQ^ 


gnu. 
knage.' 


Vater,  John  Severin,  a  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Altenburg,  in 
Saxony,  in  1771,  and  studied  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  city.  In  1789,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Jena.  Gries- 
bach  and  Paulus  were  his  chief  teachers 
in  theology.  From  1792  to  1794,  he 
studied  in  Halle.     In  1795,  he  received 

Eermission  to  lecture,  in  consequence  of 
is  works  on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and 
Philosophy.  In  1795,  he  lectured  at  Je- 
na, and  was  soon  appointed  professor  ex- 
traordinarius.  His  cnief  study  was  gen- 
eral grammar  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  has  done  much 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  nouns, 
.by  the  preparation  of  complete  para- 
digms. In  1799,  he  was  invited  to  Halle, 
as  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  tfaeolo^,  and  soon  after  published 
his  Inquiries  into  the  Mosaic  Writings 
and  into  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  1807, 
he  undertook  the  continuation  of  the  Mith- 
after  the  death  of  Adelung  (q.  yX 

iais 


and  collected,  for  several  years,  material 
Ibr  ffeneral  philology.  In  1809,  he  went 
to  Kdnigsberg  as  professor  and  librarian. 
His  philological  studies  embraced  even 


the  Afiican  and  American  langaagea. 
For  his  improvements  in  Russian  gram- 
mar, particularly  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verbs,  he  received  the  order 
of  Wladimir.  No  one  has  written  so  many 
grammars  as  he.  In  1820,  he  resum- 
ed his  former  professorship  in  HaDe. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  written  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  present  state  of  theol- 
ofly.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
luso  the  editor  of  the  Journal  for  Preach- 
ers, and  of  the  Archives  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  as  well  as  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Annals  of  Domestic  Devotion.  lu 
the  midst  of  these  labors,  he  died  of  con- 
sumption, in  1836. 

Vathek  Billah.  (See  Oaltjpft,  voL  ii, 
paffe  410.) 

Vatican  ;  the  most  extensive  palace  o*' 
modem  Rome,  built  upon  the  Vatican 
hill,  from  which  it  has  received  its  name. 
Immense  treasures  are  stored  up  in  it.  It 
is  not  a  regular  buildmg,  but  contains 
twenty-two  court-yards,  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally said,  11,000  rooms.  Several  popes 
have  labored  on  this  edifice,  which  was 
not  completed  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V, 
who  died  in  1590.  Here  are  the  cele- 
brated collections  of  pictures,  and  the 
museums,  in  which  all  the  periods  of  the 
arts  have  deposited  many  of  their  most 
perfect  productions.  Here  are  the  skuae 
(q.  V.)  of  Raphael ;  here  are  thQ  Sistine 
(q.  V.)  and  Pauline  chapels,  the  mttfeo 
Chiaramonti,  and  the  museo  Pio-Clemen^ 
Hnoj  the  appartofnento  Borgia,  the  stanza 
dei  Papin  (collection  of  papyrus  rolls) ; 
here  is  the  rich  Vatican  library  (described 
below) ;  here  are  pictures  of  ahnost  all  the 
first  masters  of  that  glorious  period  of 
which  Raphael  is  the  chief  ornament; 
and  near  it  is  the  gigantic  St.  Peter's. 
The  Vatican  is  connected  with  the  Bel- 
vedere (q.  V.)  and  the  castle  of  St.  Ad- 
gelo.  In  the  Vatican,  the  conclaves 
(q.  V.)  are  held  for  the  elections  of  popes. 
As  the  popes  formerly  resided  here,  the 
word  Vatican  was,  and  still  is,  not  unfre- 
quently  used  for  the  papal  government, 
as  the  cabinet  of  St  James  or  Berlin  ii 
used  for  the  English  or  Prussian  govern- 
ment. 

Vatican  Library,  In  the  finest  place 
that  could  be  found  for  a  library,  this  jvo- 
cious  collection  is  deposited,  which  bears 
wimess  to  the  scientific  spirit,  or  fondness 
for  magnificence,  of  many  successive 
popes.  Lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  adorn- 
ed with  fresco  paintings,  antique  vasea^' 
and  two  beautifu]  statues,  contain  the 
simple  cases  in  which  the  nanoscripts 
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ue  preserved.  The  histoiy  of  this  col- 
lectioD,  which  has  justly  been  called  a 
panoplia,  reaches  beck  to  the  times  of 
CMistantioe  the  Great,  if  we  can  believe 
the  somewhat  legendary  account  of  As- 
semanni,  in  the  catalogue  of  this  library 
{BihL  Jlpast.  VaL  Codd.  Mas.  Cator 
log%%8^  etc ;  Rome,  1756).  Nicholas  V  in- 
creaseii  the  collection  so  much  that  he 
may  be  almost  considered  its  second 
founder.  Slxtus  V  highly  embellished 
the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  and  prepar- 
ed the  great  saloon  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  libraiy  is  now  preserved. 
Leo  X.  devoted  himself  to  Greek ;  Pius 
IV,  to  Oriental  manuscripts;  Pius  V 
united  the  archives,  which  are  still  ipac- 
oessible,  with  the  library ;  and  Paul  V  and 
Urban  VIII  enlarged 'the  accommoda- 
tions, the  present  of  the  library  of  Hei- 
delberg (q.  v^  having  made  greater  space 
necessary.  Clement  VII  added  the  m^n- 
userints  of  the  library  of  Urbino ;  Alexan- 
der VIII,  1900,  left  by  the  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden ;  Benedict  XIII,  those  of 
Ottoboni;  not  to  mention  other  acquisi- 
tions and  embellishments.  The  most  re- 
cent is  the  library  of  count  Cicognara. 
Yet  this  invaluable  treasure  of  manu- 
scripts and  old  printed  works  (the  ab- 
sence of  modem  works  is  to  be  regret- 
ted) is  rendered  less  useful  by  a  want  of 
order,  and  even  of  catalogues,  which  do 
not  exist,  or  are  denied  to  the  student.  The 
4bove-mentioned  catalogue  of  Assemanni 
embraces  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
collection,  and  is  a  rarity  in  the  library 
itself,  as  most  of  the  copies  of  it  were 
burnt  in  1786.  For  the  other  parts  of  the 
library,  there  are  only  Mrritten  catalogues ; 
and  these  are  badly  drawn  up ;  and  the  use 
of  them  is  considered  a  favor.  Moreover 
the  ancient  and  not  very  lil>eral  rules  of 
Clement  XIII  and  Innocent  XIII  are 
still  enforced,  and  are  doubly  oppressive 
on  account  of  the  many  holydays. 
Many  complaints  of  modem  travellers, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  show  that 
the  present  superintendent,  Maio,  enforces 
the  laws  in  all  their  rigor,  thoush  he  has 
shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  what  treas- 
ures are  contained  in  the  library,  by  his 
Seriptor,  VeUr,  wna  CoUeeiio  t  Codd,  Vor 
Heanis  edita  (Rome,  18i25,  4to.). 

VATTEL,or  Wattel,  Emcr  de,  an  em- 
inent publicist,  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Neufcbatel,  was  bom  in  1714.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
and  subsequently  to  Dresden,  where  he 
was  appointed  privy  <A>tmsellor  to  the 
eleelor.    He  di^d  at  Neufcbatel,  in  1767, 


in  the  My-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
owed  his  early  literary  reputation  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
against  De  Crousaz  (1741),  and  PUcea  di- 
verses  de  Morale  et  d^A/nusement  (PariSp 
1746).  His  great  work  was  published  at 
Neufehatel,  under  the  title  of  Droits  des 
GenSfOuPrincipes  delaLoinatiureUe(l75S). 
It  was  translated  into  most  modem  lan- 

Kages ;  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
iw  of  Nations,  or  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  applied  to  the  Conduct  and  Af- 
^irs  of  Nations  and  Sovereigns  (1760, 4to., 
and  1793,  8vo.).  In  general,  Vattel  takes 
the  celebrated  Wolf  for  his  ^ide,  but 
differed  firom  him  in  some  pomts,  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  published,  in  1762; 
Questions  star  le  Droit  naturel. 

Vauban,  Sebastian  le  Prestre,  seigneur 
de,  marshal  of  France,  and  the  greatest 
engineer  which  that  country  lias  produced, 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fam- 
ly  of  Nivemois,  was  bom  1633,  and  early 
entered  the  army,  where  his  uncommon 
talents  and  genius  for  fojrdficatiou  soon  be- 
came known,  and  were  signally  displayed 
in  various  successive  sieves.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  military  rank  by  his  merit 
and  services,  and  was  made  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Lisle,  in  1668,  and  com- 
missioner-general of  fortifications  in  1678. 
He  took  Luxemburg  in  1684,  and  was 
present,  in  1688,  at  the  siege  and  capture, 
of  Philipsburg,  Manheim  and  Frankendal, 
under  the  dauphin.  He  was  made  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1703,  and  died  at  Paris, 
1707,  a^ ed  seventy-four.  As  an  engineer, 
he  earned  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking 
and  defending  towns  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection unknown  before  his  time.  He 
fortified  above  three  hundred  ancient  cita- 
dels, erected  thirty-three  new  ones,  had 
the  principal  management  and  direction 
of  fifty-three  sieges,  and  was  present  at 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  enpgemenlB. 
His  works  consist  of  a  treatise  entitled 
La  Dixme  Rovak  (1704, 4to.  and  12mo.), 
and  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  ' 
twelve  volumes,  which  he  calls  Mes  CHsi- 
vetisy  containing  his  ideas,  refiectious  and 
projects  for  the  advantage  of  France.  The 
following  works  have  also  been  published 
either  under  his  name  or  from  his  ideas: 
Mamikre  de  fortifitr  par  M.  de  Vauhan, 
wise  en  Ordre  par  le  Chevalier  de  Camhrai 
(1689andl692|;  L'hginieur  Francais  {hy 
Herbert) ;  De  PAltaque  et  de  laDifense  des 
Places^  svxoatnt  le  Sustkme  de  M.  Fauban 
(1736);  Sur  la  IMUication,  par  M.  de 
Vauban  (1746). 

Vadblawc-Vienwot,   Vincent   Marie, 
count  de,  bom  in  1756,  entered  the  army 
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on  leaying  the  military  school,  and,  in 
1791,  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  leeiB- 
lative  assembly,  where  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  the  royal  eause ; 
censured,  vehemendy,  the  despotism  of 
the  municipalities,  and  spoke  in  fsvor  of 
the  clergy  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oaths.  He  was  appointed  president  of 
the  assembly,  and  opposed  the  motion  to 
sequester  the  property  of  emigrants,  with- 
out exempting  women  or  children.  His 
speech  on  this  subject  was  received  with 
cries  of  abuse,  and  even  with  menaces. 
The  powers  assumed  by  the  popular 
clubs  were  arraigned  by  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  decree  of  accusation  against  Ma- 
rat. He  was  not  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and,  though  proscribed,  he  had 
the  ffood  fortune  to  escape  the  guillotine. 
At  the  time  of  the  movement  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  against  the  convention,  he 
was  president  of  the  section  Poissoni^re, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  was  con- 
demned to  death  fbr  contumacy.  Two 
days  before  his  condemnation,  he  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame  to  the  ^council  of 
five  hundred.  The  sentence  of  condem- 
nation agiunst  him  was  aimulled ;  and  on 
the  second  of  September,  1796,  he  mounted 
the  tribune  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty.  On  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was 
proscribed,  and  condenmed  to  be  sent  out 
of  France;  but  he  escaped  into  Italy, 
whence  he  was  recalled  aiter  the  18th  of 
Brumaire.  In  1800,  the  conservative 
senate  proclaimed  him  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body.  In  1805,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  count,  and  conmiandant 
of  the  tegion  of  honor,  and  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Moselle.  On  the  restora- 
tion, he  was  named  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  displayed  extraordinary  activity 
and  talent  During  his  administration, 
the  institute  received  its  new  organizar 
tion.  M.  de  Vaublanc  was  succeeded  in 
the  home  department  by  M.  Lain^,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  was  named  minister  of 
state  and  member  of  the  privy  council. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which,  as 
in  the  ministry,  he  deserted  his  former 
libera]  principles. 

Vaucan SON,  Jacques,  a  French  mecha- 
nician, bom  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris  in 
1782, 'has  acquued  celebrity  by  his  in- 
genious automata.  These  are  a  brazen 
duck,  which  performs  all  the  motions  of  a 
living  duck,  swallows  the  food  put  before 
it,  and  passes  it  in  a  regular  manner  ;a 
ProveuQal piper,  and  a  flute-player.  The 
last  mentioned  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life, 


seated  upon  a  pedestal,  which  oontainB 
bellows,  by  means  of  which  wind  is 
driven  to  diJIerent  parts  of  the  machine  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  move  the  lips  and 
fingera  of  the  stame.  Vaucanson  exhib- 
ited this  automaton  at  Paris  in  1738,  and 
explained  the  mechanism  of  it  in  a 
pamphlet — I^t  Mieamsme  du  Flvtevr  Aa- 
tommUjpar  Vaucanton  (Paris,  17381  Vau- 
canson  was  afterwards  appointed  oy  car- 
dinal Fleury  inspector  of  tUe  silk  manu- 
factures, and  introduced  some  improve- 
ments in  the  throwing  mills. 

Vaucluse  (vaUis  danuayj  a  small  vil- 
lage, six  leaffues  eastof  Avig[non^q.  v.),  in 
France.  This  small  place  gives  its  name 
to  ^  department  (See  D^partmenia.) 
Near  Vaucluse,  the  river  Soi^e  rises  be- 
tween rocks,  falls  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
rocks,  and,  after  having  formed  several 
beautiful  cascades,  runs  about  ten  miles 
throurii  a  romantic  countnr,  and  enters 
the  ithone  near  AviffnoiL  Here  Petrarch 
lived  ;  and  through  him  Vaucluse  and  the 
source  of  the  ^rgue  have  become  fa- 
mous. 

Vacd,  Pats  de.  (See  Pcofs  de  Vcaid) 

Vaudeville  ;  a  species  of  light  French 
songs,  consisting  of  several  couplets 
(strophes)  of  a  gay  and  sometimes  satir- 
ical character.  A  vaudevUU  should  have 
an  easy  and  pleasing  tune,  and  the  chief 
idea  of  the  whole  should  be  repeated 
with  proper  variations  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe.  The  little  dramatic  pieces  intar- 
spersed  with  witty  songs  adapted  to  well- 
known  popular  tunes,  &C.,  and  which 
are  performed  at  the  VUdtre  du  Vaudc- 
vQU,  opened  in  1791,  are  called  conyidies- 
vaudeviUey  and  conclude  with  a  vawkvUU^ 
of  which  each  performer  sings  ooe 
strophe,  ha^^  reference  to  the  part  per- 
formed by  him.  Opinions  are  divided 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  word.  The 
Dictionaiy  of  the  academy  derives  it  from 
Fau  de  Vvrty  a  valley  in  Normandy.  lu 
the  little  town  of  FotMie-Fire,  Olivier 
Basselin,  a  Norman  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  satirized  the  fol- 
lies of  the  day  in  spirited  songs.  This 
VoM  dt  Virt^  published  as  early  as  1576, 
and  repubUfihed  in  1821,  by  Louis  Dubois 
(Fatix  dt  toutea  lea  Filies),  is  believed  to 
nave  given  rise  to  the  name  vaudevQle, 
It  has  also  been  derived  from  Vau^- 
viUe,  a  song  which  runs  through  the 
whole  town,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Vaudois.    (See  WdLdcnaes.) 

Vaudoncourt,  William  de,  bom  at  Vi- 
enna, of  French  parents,  in  1772,  was 
educated  in  Berlin,  ai^d,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  entered  the  French 
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army  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers,  in  1791. 
After  serving  with  distinction  during  sev- 
eral campaigns,  he  was  appointed,  by  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  major  of  artillery  (1/97), 
in  the  army  of  the  Cisalpme  republic. 
In  1803  and  1804,  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  arsenals  and  public  manufac- 
tories of  arms  for  the  republic ;  in  1805, 
assumed  the  supervision  of  the  artillery 
school  at  Pavia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
served  under  Mass6na  as  commander  of 
the  Italian  artillery,  and  director-general 
of  the  French  puk.  In  1807,  he  was 
sent  to  Ali  Pacha  to  organize  bis  forces, 
and  to  conduct  the  operations  against  the 
Russians  in  Corfu,  Sta.  Maura,  and  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto.  In  1809,  he  was  qpade 
general,  and  served  under  Eugene  in  the 
campaign  of  1812,  when  he  was  made 
prisoner.  During  the  hundred  days, 
Vaudoiicourt  commanded  the  national 
ffuards  of  Metz,  and,  after  the  restoration, 
beui^  obliged  to  leave  France,  retired  to 
Mumch.  In  1821,  eager  to  contribute  to 
the  independence  of  Kaly,  in  the  service 
of  which  he  had  spent  eighteen  years,  he 
went  to  Piedmont,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  constitutional 
forces;  but,  on  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
(see  PiedmonU$e  Rewdulion)^  he  retired  to 
Spain,  and  occupied  himself  with  literaiy 
pursuits.  The  French  invasion  of  18^0 
obliged  him  to  ouit  that  country ;  and, 
withdrawing  to  England,  he  was  finally 
permitted  to  return  to  France  in  182S. 
Among  his  works «are  Histoire  dea  Cam' 
pagnes  ePJlimSbal  m  Itdie  (t3  vols.,  4to., 
MOan,  1812);  Mhnoirts  janar  tavir  h 
rmstoire  de  la  CkuMpagnt  de  Ruuie  en 
1812;  Histohrtdts  Campagn/u  d^RaUten 
1813  d  1814 ;  Histoire  de  la  Chum  d€$ 
Dranfois  en  i^Uetnagne  en  1813 ;  Letters 
on  the  internal  political  Condition  of  Spain 
from  1821  to  1823(London,  1824);  JKHoire 
de$  Campagnea  de  1814  ti  1815  en  Ftance 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1826);  and  Hisimre  PoU- 
iique  et  Milikdre  du  Prince  Ettgine  (3 
vols.). — 

Vault.    (Qee^^rekUeUureJ) 

Vaulting.;  one  of  the  finest  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  much  strengSbens  the 
arms,  abdominal  muscles,  dornd  muscles 
and  lower  extremities,  and  imparts  mora 
grace  than  any  other  gynmastic  exer- 
cise. 

Vaui^ueliit,  Nicholas  Louis,  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  member  of  tlje  in- 
stitute and  of  numerous  learned  societiea, 
was  bom  in  Normandy,  in  1763L  la 
1780,  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  the 
study  of  ebemistry  and  pharmacy,  which 
44* 


he  had  begun  at  Rouen,  and,  three  yean 
afler,  was  engaged  by  Fourcroy  as  his 
assistant  in  his  chemical  preparations. 
Vauquelin  soon  became  the  friend  and 
rival  of  his  master,  witli  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  for  eight  years. 
In  1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  which,  With  other  learn- 
ed societies,  was  soon  afler  abolished.  At 
this  tjme,'he  went  to  Melun,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  military  hospital,  but  was 
recalled  to  Paris  the  next  year,  and  ap- 
pointed uispector  of  the  mines.  His  lee* 
tures  on  the  art  of  assaying,  delivered  by 
order  of  the  government  at  the  minmg 
academv  in  Uleves,  procured  him  the 
place  of  adjunct  professor  of  chemisb7  at 
the  polytechnic  school.  When  the  insti- 
tute was  founded,  he  was  admitted  a 
member ;  and  he  was  also  among  the  first 
to  receive  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
or. Being  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry to  the  college  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Darcet,  he  resigned  his  place  of  in- 
spector of  the  mines,  and  assumed  the 
superintendence  of  the  newly-erected 
school  of  pharmacy.  On  the  death  of 
Brogniart,  be  was  appointed,  at  the  nom- 
ination of  the  institute  and  of  the  inspectora 
of  studies,  to  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try at  the  Jardin  dee  PlanUe.  In  1811,  he 
succeeded  Fourcroy  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry to  the  ftculty  of  medicine,  all  tibe 
other  candidates  having  voluntarily  with- 
drawn their  pretensions  in  his  favor.  In 
1822,  with  Jussieu,  Dubois,  Lallementand 
others  guilty  of  holding  liberal  opinions, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  place.  His  only 
separate  publication  is  the  Mainud  de  PEis^ 
siwetp-(18]2);  but  he  is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  papere  in  the  Anmde»  de  Chime^ 
the  Jovmal  dee  Mines,  the  AimaUs  dn 
JKfus^um,  &c.    He  died  in  1829. 

Vauqueltititb.  This  mineral  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  ciystals,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  the  form  of  the  regular  fflx- 
sided  prism ;  fracture  uneven ;  surfaoes 
of  the  crystals  a  little  curved ;  lustre  ada- 
mantine, often  &int ;  color  Uackiah-greeny 
olive-green;  streak  siskin-green,  often 
inclinmg  to  brown ;  faintly  translucent 
to  opaque ;  rather  brittle ;  Imrdness  mfe- 
rior  to  calcareous  spar ;  specific  gravi^ 
5.5^  Besides  occurring  in  crystals,  it  is 
found  botryoidal,  reniform  and  massive : 
composition  generally  impalpable ;  sur- 
face dnisy  or  rough;  finacture  imperfect 
and  flat  conchoidaL  Alone  before  the 
bk>w-pipe,  it  Intumesees  a  little,  and  then 
froths  and  melts  into  a  grayish  gtobule, 
giving,  al  the  aame  time,  some  globules 
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of  lead.    According  to  Berzelius,  it  con- 

nttsof 

Oxide  of  lead, 60.87 

Oxide  of  copper, 10.80 

Chromic  acio, 28.33 

It  occura  at  Borezof,  in  Siberia,  along  with 
chromate  of  lead ;  and  is  alao  said  to  ex- 
ist in  Brazil 

Vaux,  Nicholas,  fint  lord  Vaux,  was 
the  son  of  sir  WilUam  Vaux,  and  receiv- 
ed the  honor  of  knigiithood  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in  1487.  He 
ranked  hi(|^  in  the  fiivor  of  Heniy  VIII, 
who  carried  him  with  him  into  France, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated 
meeting  between  that  king  and  the 
French  mcmarch  in  the  "field  of  cloth 
of  gold,"  and  was  afterwards  ennobled. 
His  death  took  place  in  1530. — ^His  wm, 
Humm  lord  VauXy  who  inherited  the 
talents  and  valor  of  his  father,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  esteem  of  his  prince, 
was  bom  in  1510.  He  attended  Heniy 
on  his  second  French  expedition,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Jersey,  with  the  collar 
of  the  order  of  the  Batli.  Like  many  of 
the  young  nobility  of  the  age,  he  joined  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  to  the  study  of  mar- 
tial exercises ;  and  several  of  his  poetic  ef- 
fusions are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Paradyse 
of  daintie  Devyces,  of  which  his  Aged  Lov- 
er^s  Renunciation  of  Love,  and  the  Assault 
of  Cupid,  have  been  much  admired.  His 
death  took  place  soon  afler  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne. 

Vauxhai^l  Gardxns.  This  elegant 
place  of  sunomer  resort  is  situated  near 
the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Westmin- 
ster bridge,  and  is  denominated  from  the 
manor  of  Vauxhall.  There  is  no  certain 
account  of  the  time  when  these  premises 
were  fiist  opened  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public;  but  the  Spring  i^vdens  at 
Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in  the  Spectator 
as  a  place  of  great  resort.  It  was  former- 
ly litde  more  than  a  tea-garden,  enlivened 
with  instrumental  music,  but  so  much 
frequented,  that  the  proprietor  was  en- 
couraged to  auffment  the  atd'action  by  the 
introduction  of^vocal  music.  These  gar- 
dens are  beautiful  and  extensive,  and  con- 
tain a  variety  of  walks :  when  open  for 
public  amusement,  they  are  illuminated 
with  variegated  lamps,  and  embeUished 
with  transparent  devices.  The  difierent 
boxes  and  apartments  are  adorned  with 

E'atingB,  manv  of  which  are  executed 
Hopvth  and  Hayman.    The  ktter  has 
isen  his   subjects   firom  Sfaakspeare. 
In  bad  weather,  the  musical  perfbrmance 


is  in  the  rotunda,  seventy  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  roof  is  so  contrived,  that 
sounds  never  vibrate  under  it ;  and  thus 
music  is  heard  to  great  advantage. 

VxcToa,  or  Radius  Vector,  in  astron- 
omy, is  a  line  supposed  lo  be  drawn 
from  any  planet  moving  round  a  centre, 
orthe  focus  of  an  ellipse,  to  that  centre, 
or  focus.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is 
Aat  line  by  which  the  planet  seems  to  be 
carried  round  its  centre,  and  with  which 
it  describes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times. 

VxDAS.  (See  Indian  LUeratiarey  voL  vi, 
pa«e563.) 

Vedette  ;  a  sentinel  on  h<H8eback. 
The  word  is  derived  firom  th^  Italian  ve- 
detta  (from  vedart,  to  see),  and  signifies, 
origiiudly,  a  watch-tower.  It  is  also  used, 
sometimes,  for  sentinels  on  foot,  forming 
the  extreme  point  in  the  line  of  out- 
posts. They  are  often  placed  in  pairs,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  field  of  vision  of  one 
intersects  that  of  the  other. 

Veerino.    (See  Skip,) 

Veoa  (Spanish  for  vaUej/) ;  the  name 
of  numerous  places  in  countries  where 
the  Spanish  language  is  spoken. 

Veoa.  Don  Lope  Felix  de  Veca  Car- 
pio,  ^nerally  called  Lope  de  Vega,  is 
descnbed  under  Lope  de  Vega.  (See  also 
GareHaso,) 

Veoa,  George,  baron  de,  an  Austrnui 
officer  of  artiuery,  bom  at  Sagoritz,  in 
Camiola,  in  1754.  He  studied  at  the  col- 
lege of  Laybach,  wh«e  he  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  mathematics.  Being  appointed 
an  engineer  in  Camiola,  and  afterwards 
in  Hungary,  he  became  known  as  a  man 
of  talent  in  his  profession,  and  was  pat- 
ronised by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  He 
served  in  several  camnai^ns  against  the 
French,  and,  having  distinguisbed  him- 
self on  mar>y  occasions,  especially  in 
1796,  was  made  a  major,  and  afterwards 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  baron  of  the 
empire.  His  death  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 1802.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Gottingen,  Erfurt,  Beriin, 
and  several  others,  and  was  conmdered  as 
a  distinguished  mathematician.  He  pub- 
lished a  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the 
Use  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Ar- 
tny  (Vienna,  1786—1800, 4  vols^  4to. ;  3d 
emt,  1803,  folio) ;  a  Logjarithmo-trigoDO- 
metrical  Manual  (Leipsic,  1793, 4to.);  a 
Complete  Collection  of  grand  Losaritlmio- 
trigonometrical  Tables  (1794,  folio);  an 
Introduction  to  Chronology  (Vienna, 
18^1,  8vo.):  and  a  NaturalSystem  of 
Measures,  Weights  and  Coins  (1809;  4ia.). 
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Veobtabia  Chemistry.  The  princi- 
pies  of  which  vegetables  are  compoeed, 
if  we  puraue  their  analysts  as  frr  as  our 
means  have  hitherto  aUowed,  are  chiefly 
carbon,  hjrdrogen  and  oxycen.  Nitrogen 
is  a  constituent  principle  of  severs!,  but  it 
is  only  present  in  smaU  quantity.  Potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silex,  alumina,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  iron,  mauffanese  and 
muriatic  acid  occur  occasicmally  in  plants, 
though  in  small  and  very  variable  pro- 
portions^  Every  distinct  compound  wnich 
exists  already  formed  in  plantt,  and  which 
is  capable  of  separation  without  sufiering 
decomposition,  is  called  a  proxmate^  or 
tmrneduUe  pnncipUf  of  vegetables.  Thus 
su^,  starch  and  gum  are  proximate 
pnnciples.  Opium,  Siough  obtained  from 
a  plant,  is  not  a  proximate  princmle,  but 
consists  of  several  proximate  prmciples, 
mixed  more  or  less  intimately  together. 
The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
are  sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole 
plant,  while  in  others  they  are  confined 
to  a  particular  part.  The  methods  by 
which  they  are  procured  are  very  varia- 
ble. Thus  ffum  exudes  spontaneously^ 
and  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  maple- 
tree  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the 
bark.  In  some  cases,  a  particular  prin- 
ciple is  mixed  with  such  a  variety  of 
otners,  that  a  distinct  process  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Of  such  processes 
consists  the  proximate  anahf9i§  of  vegeta- 
bles. Sometimes  a  substance  is  sepa- 
rated by  mechanical  means,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  starch.  On  other  occa- 
sions, advantage  is  taken  of  the  volatility 
of  a  compound,  or  of  its  solubility  in  some 
particular  menstruum.  Whatever  meth- 
od is  employed,  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  occasicm  no  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  body  to  be  prepared. 
The  reduction  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples into  their  simplest  parts  constitutes 
thenr  vUimaU  anatysia.  By  this  means 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  cubon  and  hy- 
drogen present  in  any  compound  is  ascer- 
tained. The  method  by  which  thb  is 
accomplished  is,  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
hydrogen  into  water,  by  means  of  some 
compound  which  contains  oxygen  in  so 
loose  a  state  of  combination  as  to  give  it 
up  to  those  elements  at  a  red  heat  The 
substance  empknred  is  the  peroxide  of 
copper,  which,  if  alone,  may  oe  heated  to 
whiteness  without  parting  with  oxygen ; 
whereas  it  yields  oxygen  readily  to  any 
•embustible  matter  with  which  it  is  ig- 
nited. It  is  emjf  therefore,  by  weighing 
it  befixr*  and  after  aaalyai^  to  diseover 


the  precise  quantity  of  oiygen  vriiich  has 
entered  into  union  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
examination.  The  constitution  of  vege- 
table substances  is  not  yet  sufficientiy 
known  to  admit  of  their  being  clasnfied 
in  a  purely  scientific  order.  The  chief 
data  hitherto  fuAished  towards  forming 
a  systematic  arrangement,  are  derived 
from  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  composition  and  general  propertieB 
of  sevenu  vegetable  compounds.  From 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  proximate  principles  the  three 
fbllovring  conclusions  are  drawn:  1.  a 
yegetable  substance  is  always  acid  when 
it  contains  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxygen  for  converting  all  its  hydro- 
gen into  water;  3.  it  is  always  resinous, 
oily  or  alcohotic,  &C.,  when  it  contains 
less  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen 
for  combining  with  the  hydrogen;  and 
3.  it  is  neither  acid  n<Mr  resmous,  but  in  a 
state  analogous  to  sugar,  gum,  starch,  or 
the  woody  fibre,  when  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  it  contains  are  in  the 
exact  proportion  for  farming  water. 
These  laws,  indeed,  are  not  rigidly  exact, 
not'  do  they  include  the  vegetable  prod-  » 
ucts  containing  nitrogen.  M.  Thenard 
has  divided  the  proximate  principles  into 
five  classes.  The  first  includes  the  vege- 
table acids;  the  second,  vegetable  alkaUes; 
the  third,  those  substances  which  contain 
an  excess  of  hydrogen ;  the  fbuith,  those 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  which  are 
in  proportion  for  forming  water ;  and  the 
fifth,  those  bodies  which,  so  6r  as  is 
known,  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
other  divisions. — 1.  The  vegdeMe  addi  are 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  They  are,  in 
general,  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position than  other  vegetable  substances. 
They  are  nearly  all  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated hot  nitric  acid,  by  which  they  are 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
They  are  at  least  twenty-five  in  number, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: acetic  add,  or  vinepr  (q.  vA 
oxalic  (q.  y.),  tartaric  (q.  v.),  citric  (q.  y.^ 
malic,  Denzoic  (q.  y.),  gallic  (q.  v.)  boietic, 
mcHnoxylic  (q.  v.),  meconie  and  pectic 
acids^-2.  Under  the  title  of  vegdaiU  at- 
iatiu  are  comprehended  those  proximate 
principles  which  are  possesaed  of  alkaline 
properties.  They  all  consist  of  caiboo, 
nymogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  I^mj 
are  decomposed  with  fiualitjr  by  nitric 
acid  and  by  heat;  and  ammonia  is  always 
one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation.  They  never  exist  in  an  in- 
sulated state  in  the  plants  which  oomain 
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them,  but  are,  at>parent]y,  in  every  cese, 
combiDed  with  an  acid,  with  which  they 
form  a  salt  more  or  leas  soluble  in  water. 
These  alkalies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
▼ery  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  sparing 
solubility  in  cold  alcohol ;  but  they  are 
all  readily  dissolved  by  that  fluid  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  being  deposited  from 
the  solution,  commonly  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  on  cooling.  Most  of  the  salts 
are  fiur  more  soluUe  in  water  than  the 
alkalies  themselves,  and  several  of  them 
are  remaricable  for  their  solubility.  As 
the  vegetable  alkalies  agree  in  several  of 
their  leading  chemical  properties,  the 
mode  of  preparing  one  of  them  admits 
of  being  applied,  with  slight  variation,  to 
all.  The  general  method  is  as  follows: 
The  substtince  containing  the  alkaline 
principle  is  digested,  or,  more  commonly, 
macerated,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
which  dissolves  the  rait,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  vegetable  alkali.  On  adding  some 
more  powerful  salifiable  base,  such  as  pot- 
aasa  or  ammonia,  or  boiling  the  solution  for 
a  few  moments  with  lime  or  pure  majpe- 
aia,  the  vegetable  alkali  is  separated  from 
its  acid ;  and  being,  in  that  state,  insoluble 
in  water,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
wariied.  To  purify  it  from  certain  ole- 
i^;inou8,  resinous  substances  and  coloring 
matters,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  animid 
charcoal  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol. 
This  soludon  is  filtered  while  hot,  and 
etaporated  to  dryness,  which  affiirds  the 
alkali  in  a  state' of  perfect  purity.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  of  these  bodies  have 
already  been  investigated.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  which  are 
the  most  important :  morphia,  cinchonia, 
quinia,  stiychnia,  brucia,  veretria  and  san- 
fmaria,  (q.  v.j-^3.  OUs  are  character- 
ned  by  a  peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  in- 
flammabili^,  and  by  insolubility  in  water. 
They  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  the  former  of  which  are  corapara- 
lively  fixed  in  |he  fire,  and  therefore  im- 
part a  permanent  stain  to  paper ;  while 
the  latter,  owin^  to  their  volatility,  pro- 
duce a  stain  which  disappears  by  gentle 
lieat.  (See  00$,  and  EaataniUa  CHU,}-^ 
4  Resim  are  the  inspissated  juices  of 
phmtB,  and  commonly  occiur  either  pure 
or  in  combination  with  an  essential  oiL 
Thev  are  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
britdm,  inodorous  and  insi^d.  They  are 
noB-conductort  of  electricity,  and,  when 
nibbed,  become  negatively  efeetric  Thepr 
are  generally  of  a  yellow  color  and  semi- 
transparent  They  are  melted  by  the 
explication  of  heat,  and,  by  a  still 
fiampemiure^  are  decompoaed*    In 


vessels,  they  yield  empvreumatic  oil,  and 
a  huge  quantity  of  carbureted  hydroseD. 
In  the  open  an-,  they  bum  with  a  yeUow 
fiame  and  much  smoke,  bdng  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Resins 
are  dissolved  by  akohol,  ether  and  the 
essential  oils ;  and  the  alcoholic  and  ethe- 
real solutions  are  precipitated  by  water, 
a  fluid  in  which  they  are  quite  insoluble. 
Their  best  solvent  is  pure  potash  and 
soda ;  and  they  are  soluble  in  the  alkalina 
carbonates  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The  prod- 
uct IS,  in  each  case,  a  soapy  compound, 
which  is  decomposed  by  an  acid.  The 
most  important  are  described  under  their 
respective  names,  in  this  work,  ^^cohol 
(q.  V.)  is  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all 
spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  It  doea 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  is  a 
product  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  (See 
jFhmentatiofL)  Ether  {q,  v.)  is  a  eeneral 
term  applied  to  several  compounds  pro- 
duced from  the  action  of  acids  on  aJco- 
hoL — 4.  Those  substances  in  which  the 
oxygen  and  hydro|^n  are  in  the  exact 
proportion  for  formmg  water,  are  nigor, 
aiarek,  gum  and  hgnxoy  all  of  which  have 
been  described,  except  the  last.  Lignin 
forms  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  is  the  most  abundant 
principle  in  plants.  The  different  kinds 
of  wood  contain  about  96  per  cent  ctf' 
lignin.  It  is  prepared  by  aigesting  the 
sawings  of  any  kind  of  wood  successively 
in  alcohol,  water  and  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  these 
menstrua  are  removed.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  odor,  undergoes  no  change  by 
keeping,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  water 
and  the  dilute  acids.  When  the  woody 
fibre  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a 
large  quanti^r  of  impure  acetic  acid  and 
charcoal.  U  consists  of  carbon  5143; 
oxygen  42.73,  and '  hydrogen  5^82.-^ 
SuMancta  not  frdoiuraig  to  either  of  the 
preceding  MeetUme.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  coloring  matter,  tannin,  ve^ 
table  albumen,  gluten,  yeast,  asparagm* 
caff€in,  cathartin,  piperin,  bitter  principle* 
and  extractive  matter. 

The  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Germim^ 
Hon  and  VegeMon,  Germination  is  the 
process  by  which  a  new  plant  originates 
from  seed.  A  seed  consists  essentially 
of  two  parts^-tbegienvi  of  the  future  piant, 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitality,  and 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes,  both  of 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  common  oor*  ' 
ering  of  cutide.  In  the  germ,  two  parts 
— the  radicle  and  the  plumule — may  bs 
distinguished,  the  former  of  which  is  dee- 
tined  to  descend  into  the  eaith  and  < 
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•titute  the  root,  the  latter  to  rise  into  the 
air  and  form  the  stem  of  the  plant  The 
ofEice  of  the  seed-lobes  is  to  adSbrd  nour- 
ishment to  the  young  plant,  until  its 
organizaticm  is  so  &r  advanced,  that  it 
n»y  draw  materials  for  its  growth  from 
extraneous  sources.  For  this  reason, 
seeds  are  composed  of  highly  nutritious 
ingredients.  The  chief  constituent  of 
most  of  them  is  starch,  in  addition  to 
which  they  frequently  contain  ffluten, 
gum,  vegetable  albumen  or  curd,  and 
sugar.  The  conditions  necessary  to  ger- 
mination are  three-fold,  viz.  moisture,  a 
certain  temperature,  and  the  presence  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  necesraty  of  moisture 
to  this  process  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
tensive observation*  A  certain  degree  of 
warmth  is  not  less  essential.  Germina- 
tion cannot  take  place  at  32P  Fahr. ;  and 
a  strong  heat,  such  as  that  of  boiling 
water,  prevents  it  altogether,  by  depriving 
the  germ  of  the  vital  principle.  The  most 
ikvorable  temperature  ranges  from  60^ 
to  80°,  the  precise  degree  varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  plant— a  circumstance 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  diflferent 
seeds  be^n  to  germinate.  The  presence 
of  air  is  mdispensable  for  the  germination 
of  seeds;  but  the  influence  of  light, 
which  is  BO  fiivorabie  to  all  the  subsequent 
stages  of  vegetation,  is  injurious  to  the 
process  of  germination.  The  operation 
of  malting  barley,  in  which  the  gi«in  is 
made  to  germinate  by  exposure  to  warmth, 
air  knd  humidity,  anoros  the  best  means 
of  studving  the  phenomena  of  ^rmina- 
tion.  In  preparing  malt,  the  grain  passes 
through  four  stages,  called  steqnngj  couch- 
inffftoming  fmdJcUnrdrying.  In  the  first, 
it  IS  steeped  in  water  for  dbout  two  days, 
when  it  absorbs  moisture,  soflens,  and 
swells  considerably.  It  is  then  removed 
to  the  couch  frame,  where  it  is  laid  in 
heaps,  thirty  inches  in  depth,  torn  twen- 
ty-six to  tmrty  hours.  In  this  ffltuati<ni, 
the  grain  becomes  warm,  and  acquires  a 
disposition  to  germinate ;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature, in  such  large  heaps,  would  rise 
very  unequally,  and  germination  conse- 

Suently  he  rapid  in  soipp  portions  and 
low  in  others,  the  process  of  flooring  is 
employed.  This  consists  in  laving  the 
gram  ui  strata  a  few  inches  thick,  on 
br^e,  airy,  but  shaded  floors,  where  it  re- 
mains for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
until  germination  has  advanced  to  the 
extent  desired  by  the  maltster.  During 
this  interval,  the  grain  is  frequently  turned, 
in  order  that  Sie  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  may  be  uniform.    As  soon 


as  saccharine  matter  ia  freely  developed, 
germination  must  be  arrested;  since, 
otherwise,  being  taken  up  as  nutriment 
for  the  young  plan^  it  would  speedily 
disappear.  Accordingly,  the  grain  is 
removed  to  the  kiln,  wnere  it  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  gradually  rising  from 
100°  to  160°,  or  rather  higher;  the  object 
beinff  first  to  drv  the  grain  completely, 
and  then  to  provide  against  any  recurrence 
of  germination,  fay  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  plant.  The  difierence  between 
malted  and  unmalted  barley  is  readily 
perceived  by  the  taste;  but  it  will  bie 
mora  correctly  appreciated  by  inspecting 
the  result  of  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  two. 

In  100  of         In  ICO  uf 
Bariey.  Malt. 

Resin, 1 1 

Gum, 4 15 

Sugar, 5  .....  15 

Gluten, 3 1 

Starch, 32 56 

Hordein, 55 12 

It  henc^  appears,  that,  during  germina- 
tion, the  horaein  is  converted  mto  starch, 
gum  and  suffar ;  so  that,  from  an  insol- 
uble materiu,  which  could  not,  in  that 
state,  be  applied  to  the  uses  t>f  the  young 
plant,  two  soluble  and  highly  nutritious 
principles  result,  which,  by  bemg  dissolv- 
ed in  water,  are  readily  absorbed  by  the 
radicle.  In  the  grmolh  qf  plants^  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  that  of  animals  is  noticea- 
ble. The  root  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
stomach,  by  imbibing  nutritious  juices 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  supplying  the  plant 
with  materials  for  its  growth.  The  sap, 
or  circulating  fluid,  composed  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  saline,  extractive,  muci- 
laginous, saccharine,  and  other  substances, 
rises  upwards  through  the  wood  in  a 
distinct  system  of  tubes,  called  the  com- 
mon vessels,  which  correspond  in  their 
oflEice  to  the  lacteals  and  puhnonary  arte- 
ries of  animals,  and  are  distributed  in 
minute  ramifications  over  the  surface  of 
the  leaves.  In  its  passage  through  this 
organ,  which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of 
plants,  the  sap  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  light  and  air,  experiences  a 
change,  by  which  it  is  more  fuUy  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
and  then  descends  through  the  inner  layer 
of  the  bark  in  another  system  of  tubes, 
called  the  proper  vessels,  yielding,  in  its 
course,  all  Uie  juices  and  principles  pecu- 
liar to  the  plant  Plants  absorb  caroonic 
acid  firom  the  air,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  emit  oxygen  in  return. 
When  a  healthy  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
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an  supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is 
expoeed  to  the  direct  solar  beams  in  a 
given  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  re- 
moved, and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen 
is  substituted  for  it  If  a  fresh  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  supplied,  the  same  result 
will  ensue.  But  this  change  only  talces 
place  in  die  sunshine :  in  the  dark,  on  op- 
posite efiect  takes  place ;  oxygen  disap- 
peaiB,  and  carbouic  acid  is  evolved.  In 
the  dark,  therefore,  vegetables  deteriorate 
rather  than  purify  the  air,  producing  the 
same  eflfect  as  the  respiration  of  animals. 
Plants  appear  to  derive  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Light  is  neces- 
sary to  the  color  of  plants.  The  green 
color  of  the  leaves  is  not  developed,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  in  a  situation  to  ab- 
sorb carbonic  acid,  and  give  out  oxygen. 
With  respect  to  the  food  of  plants,  the 
chief  source  from  which  phmts  derive 
the  materials  for  their  growth,  is  the  soil. 
However  various  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  it  consists,  essentially,  of  tiro  parts, 
so  fiur  as  its  solid  constituents  are  con- 
cerned. One  is  a  certain  ijuantity  of 
earthy  matters,  such  as  siliceous  earth, 
clay, lime,  and  sometimes  magnesia;  and 
the  other  is  formed  from  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which, 
when  mixed  with  the  former,  constitute 
common  mould.  A  mixture  of  this  kind, 
mcNstened  by  rain,  affords  the  proper 
nourishment  of  plants.  The  water,  per- 
ooliuing  throu^  the  mould,  dissolves  the 
soluble  salts  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, together  with  the  gaseous,  extrac- 
tive, and  other  matters,  which  are  fonned 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  remains.  In  this  state  it  is 
readily  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  con- 
veyed as  sap  to  the  leaves,  where  it  un- 
dergoes a  process  of  assimilation.  But, 
though  this  is  the  natural  process  by  which 
plants  obtain  the  greater  part  of  their 
nourishment,  and  without  which  they  do 
not  arrive  at  perfect  maturity,  they  may 
live,  grow,  and  even  increase  in  weight, 
when  wholly  deprived  of  nutrition  from 
this  source.  Thus  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  plants  grow  when  merely  suspend- 
ed in  the  air.  Without  water,  plants 
Fpeedily  wither  and  die.  It  gives  the  soft 
]>nrts  that  degree  of  succulence  necessaiy 
foi  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  it 
iiffords  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
j»en,  which,  either  as  water,  or  under 
some  other  form,  are  contained  in  all  vege- 
table products ;  and  lastly,  the  roots  ab- 
sorb from  the  soil  those  substances  only 


which  are  dissolved  or  suspended  im 
water.  So  carefuUy,  indeed,  has  nature 
provided  against  the  chance  of  defici^it 
moisture,  that  the  leaves  are  endowed 
with  a  property  both  of  absorbing  aqueous 
vapor  directly  f]x>m  the  atmos^Hiere,  and 
of  lowering  their  temperature  during  the 
night  by  ruliation,  so  as  to  cause  a  <fepo- 
sition  of  dew  upon  their  surfiice,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  during  the  driest 
seasons,  and  in  the  warmest  climates, 
they  frequently  continue  to  convey  this 
fluid  to  the  plant,  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from  the 
soil.  But,  necessary  as  is  this  fluid  to 
vegetable  life,  it  cannot  yield  to  plants  a 
principle  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  which  accumulates 
int  plants,  under  the  circumstances  above 
alluded  to,  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  atmosphere,  since  we  know 
that  carbonic  acid  exists  there,  and  that 
growing  vegetables  have  the  property  of 
taking  carbon  from  that  gas.  When 
plants  are  incineFated,  their  ashes  are 
found  to  contain  saline  and  earthy  mat- 
ters, the  elements  of  which,  if  not  the 
compounds  themselves,  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  soil.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  view  deducible  from  accurate  re- 
searches and  from  chemical  principles. 
Some  later  experiments,  however,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Several  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  barley, 
wheat,  rye  and  oats,  in  pure  flowers  of 
sulphur,  were  supplied  with  nothing  but 
air,  light,  and  distilled  water;  on  incuser- 
ating  the  plants  thus  treated,  they  yielded 
a  greater  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy 
matters  than  were  originally  present  in 
the  seeds.  These  results  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  supposed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  foreign  matters 
were  introduced  accidentally  from  extra- 
neous sources,  as  by  fine  particles  pf  dust 
floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  or,  secondly, 
it  may  be  conceived,  that  they  were  de- 
rived from  the  sulphur,  air  and  water, 
with  which  the  plants  were  supplied.  If 
the  latter  opinion  be  adopted,  we  must 
infer  either  that  the  vital  principle,  which 
certainly  controls  chemical  affinity  in  a 
surprising  manner,  and  directs  this  power 
in  tlic  production  of  new  compounds 
from  elementary  bodies,  may  likewise 
convert  one  element  into  another ;  or  that 
some  of  the  substances  supposed  by 
chemists  to  be  simple,  such  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  arc  compoimds,  not  of 
two,  but  of  a  variety,  of  different  princi- 
ples. But  as  these  conjectures  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  ffusts  and  principles  of 
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cbemifltry,  it  would  appear  that  tome 
enror  must  have  been  committed  in  the 
experiment&  .(For  an  account  of  the 
spontaneous  changes  to  which  vegetables 
are  liable,  see  the  article  on  Fermmla- 
Hon ;  see  also  the  article  Plants.) 
Vegetables.  (See  Plants,) 
Vegetation.  The  wide  extension  of 
Ye{;etable  life  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  productive  power 
of  nature.  E^verv  climate  has  its  pecu- 
liar vegetation.  The  coldest  countries  are 
not  entirely  destitute  of  it,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  naturalists  that  even  perpetual 
snow  is  the  abode  of  some  species  of  vege- 
tables. Saussure  discovered  in  it  a  red- 
dish dust,  and  the  navigators  in  the  arctic 
Xns  frequently  observed  -in  it  a  red 
inff  matter,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
order  mg<B,  The  absence  of  li^ht  does 
not  altoffether  prevent  vegetable  exist- 
ence. Caverns  and  mines  produce  cer- 
tain plants,  principally  those  of  the  cryp- 
togamous  class.  Vast  fields  of  marine 
plants  spring  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  especially  towards  and  within  the 
tropics.  The  vine-leaved  fucus  vegetates 
at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  Atlantic,  in  some  parts,  fs 
covered  with  masses  of  floating  fuci, 
which  are  supposed  by  botimists  to  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  bo  torn 
ofiT  when  ripe  by  the  motion  of  the 
waters.  Extreme  heat  is  not  destructive 
of  vegetatiou,  provided  it  be  accompanied 
by  humidity.  Plants  grow  not  only  on 
the  borders,  but  even  in  the  waters,  of  hot 
springs.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  vege- 
tation is  the  absence  of  moisture.  Those 
sandy  tracts  where  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls,  and  where  the  soil  is  constantly 
shifted  about  by  the  wind?,  exhibit  a 
'(complete  sterility.  The  chemical  nature 
of  the  soil  influences  the  size  and  vigor 
of  plants,  rather  than  sets  limits  to  their 
cultivation :  common  salt,  however,  dis- 
solved and  scattered  over  the  earth,  al- 
most entirely  prevents  their  ^owth.  The 
scale  of  atmospherical  heat  is  whet  ordi- 
narily determines  the  character  and  prog- 
ress of  ve^tation.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascend 
mountains  to  a  certain  height,  to  find  tho 
trees,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and,  still  higher,  those  of  the  firigid 
zone.  (See  Mountains,  and  3>mper(i- 
ture.)  The  vegetation  which  covers  the 
sides  of  mountains,  thus  forms  distinct 
zones  or  bands,  each  having  its  peculiar 
vegetable  tribes.  On  the  volcano  of 
TenerifiTe,  for  example,  five  of  these  zones 
have  been  distinguished :  1.  the  region  of 


vines ;  3.  of  laurels ;  3.  of  pines ;  4.  of 
the  alpine  broom :  and,  5.  of  grasses.  In 
the  equinoctial  regions,  where  the  seasons 
differ  little  in  respect  of  heat,  the  geo- 
ffniphical  distribution  of  plants  is  regu- 
lated almost  entirely  by  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  whole  year;  but,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  this  distribution  depends 
more  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  season.  Some  plants  only  re- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  short 
period,  while  for  others  a  more  moderate 
heat  is  sufiicient,  if  of  longer  duration. 
Thus  the  birch  does  not  put  forth  leaves 
under  a  temperature  of  53°  or  54'' ;  but 
the  pine  requires  a  long  rather  than  a 
warm  summer.  In  Lapland,  therefi)re, 
where  the  summer,  though  short,  is  warm, 
the  birch  rises  nearer  the  line  of  perpetu- 
al congelation  than  the  pine ;  but  in  the 
Alps  and  other  high  chauis  in  low  lata- 
tuoes,  where  the  summer  is  lonj^r,  but 
colder,  the  pine  is  seen  aflcr  the  birch  has 
disappeared. 

The  frigid  zone  contains  but  few  spe- 
cies of  plants ;  yet  of  these  the  v^tation 
in  summer  is  extremely  rapid.  The  ver- 
dure of  countries  within  me  polar  circle 
is  confined  chiefly  to  southern  aspects, 
and  the  trees  are  of  diminutive  growtli. 
Besides  mosses  and  lichens,  there  exist 
ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  somo  shrubs 
yielding  berries.  In  the  high  latitudes  of 
the  northern  temperate  zone  are  the  pine 
and  the  fir,  which  show  their  adaptation 
to  a  cold  climate,  by  retaining  their  ver- 
dure through  the  rigors  of  winter.  Ad- 
vancing southward,  we  meet  successively 
the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  lime,  and 
other  forest  trees.  Several  firuit-trees, 
amongst  which  are  the  apple,  the.  pear, 
the  cherry,  and  tlie  plum,  grow  better  in 
the  northern  half  or  this  zone ;  while  to 
its  more  southern  parts  especiallv  belong 
the  more  delicate  fruits,  such  as  the  olive, 
the  lemon,  the  orange  and  the  fig,  and, 
amongst  trees,  the  cedar,  the  cypress  and 
the  cork.  The  apace  comprised  between 
the  thirtieth  and  the  fiflieth  parallels  of  lati- 
tude may  be  considered  as  the  country  of 
the  vuie  and  the  mulberry.  Wheat  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth  degree ; 
oats  and  bariey  a  few  degrees  farther.  In 
the  southern  part  of  this  zone,  nudze  and' 
rice  are  more  commonly  cultivated.  The 
vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone  is  charac- 
terized by  a  wealth,  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence no  where  to  be  found  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe.  Under  the  beams 
of  a  trofKcal  sun,  the  most  juicy  fiiiits 
and  the  most  powerfiil  aromatics  arrive 
at  pei^ction :  the  ground  there  yields  the 
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sugar-cane,  the  coffee-tree,  the  palm,  the 
bread-tree,  the  pisang,  the  baobab,  the 
date,  the  cocoa,  the  vanilla,  the  cinoa- 
Rion,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  cam- 
phor-tree, &c.  The  cow-tree  of  8outh 
America  yields  vegetable  milk.  There  are 
also  various  sorts  of  dye-wood,  and  seve- 
ral species  of  com,  peculiar  to  hot  cli- 
mates ;  while  the  elevated  tracts  of  these 
regions  produce  the  plants  of  the  tempe- 
rate countries.  The  vegetable  forms  near 
the  equator  are  in  general  more  majestic, 
and  their  coloring  more  brilliant,  than  in 
higher  latitudes.  The  largest  trees  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  larger,  more  beau- 
tiful, and  more  odoriferous,  than  tliose  of 
herbaceous  plants  in  our  zone. 

The  distribution  of  plants  cannot  ber 
explained  solely  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, or  by  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  simi- 
lar climates  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  without  identity  of  produc- 
tion. The  climate  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  torrid  zone  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  temperate  zone;  yet  Hum- 
boldt did  not  discover  one  indigenous 
rose-tree  in  all  South  America ;  and  this 
shrub  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  genus  erica  (heath)  is 
peculiar  to  the  old  world,  not  one  of  the 
137  species  known  being  fouild  in  the 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ctictus 
(Indian  flg)  is  confined  to  the  new  world. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  species  of 
plants  at  present  known  amount  to  44,000. 
Of  these,  6000  are  cryptogamous.  The 
remaining  88,000  phanerogamous  plants 
are  thus  distributed:  In  Europe,  7000; 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  1500 ;  tropical 
and  insular  regions  of  Asia,  4500 ;  Anica, 
3000;  temperate  regions  of  America, 
4000 ;  tropical  regions  of  America,  13,000 ; 
Pacific  islands,  5000.  A  remaricable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  distribution  of  plants  is 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  social  plants 
(that  is,  those  which,  like  the  heath,  live 

'  together,  and  cover  large  tracts  of  land) 
between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  fbuna 
onl^  on  the  sea  shore  and  upon  elevated 
plams.  Among  the  vegetable  forms, 
there  are  some  which  become  more  com- 
mon firom  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 

^s  the  ferns,  the  heaths,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendrons;' others,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
crease from  the  poles  towards  the  equa- 
tor, as  the  rvbiacetB,  the  euphorbuB,  and 
the  leguminous  plants ;  while  others,  such 
as  the  crucifer<E^  the  umbeUifent,  &c., 
are  most  abimdant  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  diminish  in  number  towards  the 
poles  and  the  equator.     Such  constant 


relations  prevail  in  respect  of  ve^^eta- 
ble  forms,  that  when,  upon  any  point  of 
the  globe,  we  know  the  number  of  spe- 
cies belonging  to  one  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, both  the  whole  number  of  phane- 
rogamous plants,  and  the  number  of  spe- 
cies composing  the  other  vegetable  fami- 
lies, may  be  estimated  with  considerable 
accuracy.  It  has  been  a  question  much 
discussed  among  philosophers,  in  what 
way  the  various  vegetable  tribes  were 
originally  diffused  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth ;  and^hree  different  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed.  LinncDus  supposed  a 
single  primitive  centre  of  vegetation, 
whence  all  species  of  plants  have  beep 
gradually  dispersed  over  the  globe  by 
winds,  rivers,  currents,  animals,  &c.  A 
second  hypothesis  is,  that  each  specie  of 
plants  originated  in  a  primitive  centre,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  each  being  the  seat  of  a  par- 
ticular number  of  species.  The  third 
hypothesis  is,  that,  wherever  a  suitable 
cUmate  existed,  there  the  vegetable  tribes 
sprang  up,  and  that  plants  of  the  s&me 
species  were,  from  the  first,  spread  over 
dliflerent  regions. 

Veoetius  Rekatus,  FlaviuB,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  writers  on  the 
military  art,  flourished  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  II.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  nothing  certain  is  known  of 
his  history.  The  work  of  Vegetius  Dt 
Re  MUtari  is  to  be  found  in  various 
editions  of  the  Feteres  dt  Re  MUiiari 
Scriptores ;  and  it  has  been  often  prioted 
separately.  Among  the  best  editions  are 
those  of  Schwebel  (Nuremberg,  I7G7, 
4to. ;  and  Strasbui^,  1806,  8yoX— Pub- 
lius  VcgetmSf  who,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  prsenomen,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  military  tactician,  was  a 
writer  on  farriery.  His  work,  entitled 
Artis  VeterinaruB  sioe  Mulo-mef^fur, 
lib.  iv.,  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in  1528 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  M.  Ges- 
ner  (Manheim.  1781, 8vo.).  This  treatise 
is  likewise  included  in  the  Scripiores  MeL 
RusticfB, 

Vehme.    (See  Fern,) 

Veii,  on  the  river  Cremera,  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities,  which  were  un- 
der the  government  of  their  own  lucu- 
monesy  early  became  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring Rome,  which  was  of  a  more  re- 
cent ori^n.  A  post  near  Cremera,  which 
the  Fabii  were  employed  to  defend,  was 
intended  to  check  the  attacks  of  the  in- 
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\  of  Veil.  A  war  was  the  oooae- 
quen^e,  in  which  the  Fabii  were  dent- 
ed;  but  the  Romans  were  afterwards  victo- 
riooa,  at  the  moment  when  they  intended  to 
retreat  The  siege  of  Veil  ensued  (349 — 
358  A.  U.  C,  or  396  B.  GA  and  lasted 
ten  yean,  until  Camillus,  who  had  been 
afipointed  dictator,  penetrated  through  a 
mine  into  the  city ;  imd  slaughter  and  out- 
rage were  the  punishment  of  the  long  re- 
sistance of  the  people.  (Livy  v,  19-^.) 
Gamillus  earned  even  the  statue  of  Juno, 
the  protectress  of  Veil,  to  Rome,  where  a 
temple  was  erected  to  her  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hilL  Veii  was  so  completely  laid 
waste,  that,  four  hundred  years  later, 
herds  mzed  oa  its  ruins  (Propertius^  iv. 
10,  YV.  29, 30| ;  and  m  modern  times,  the 
veiy  site  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  dispute.  levy's  account 
of  the  distance  of  veii  from  Rome  (y^  4) 
seems  to  agree  best  with  the  situation  of 
Monte  Lupoli,  along  the  Gaseian  road,  in 
the  wood  of  Baccano,  the*<;harming  situ- 
ation of  which  reminds  the  spectator  of 
Athens,  desar  established  a  Roman 
colony  at  Veii ;  but  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards destroyed  it. 
Vkut.  {Boe  Blood- re89d,tnd  Heart) 
VUiAsquEZ,  pr  Don  Diseo  Veijlsquez 
dbSuva,  an  eminent  Spanish  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1599.  He  studied  under  Herrera  and 
Pacheco,  and  his  first  eftbrts  were  em- 
ployed on  familiar  and  domestic  subjects, 
untd  the  si|^t  of  some  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Italian  masters  inq>ired  bun  with 
loftier  ideas.  He  was  inputicular  charm- 
ed with  the  coloring  of  Garovaggio,  whom 
he  began  to  make  his  model ;  i^  his  suc- 
cess in  that  style  equalled  his  most  san- 
guine ezpectatioo.  Having  spent  five 
years  with  Pacheco,  he  repaired  to  Ma- 
drid, and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the 
didte  d'Olivarez,  who  introduced  him  to 
Philip  rV,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
his  principal  painter  (1623).  While  in 
that  situation,  Rubens  arrived  at  Madrid, 
and  recommended  him  to  spend  some 
time  in  Italy ;  which  advice  he  followed, 
and  acquired  such  an  improvement  in 
taste,  correctnesB,  composition  and  color- 
ing, as  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fBBKkm.  On  his  rstumto  Spain  (1631),  he 
was  received  with  the  most  flatterii^  dis- 
tinction ;  and  he  was,  some  time  after  (1648), 
employed  by  the  king  to  make  the  tour  of 
Itaff,  and  procure  a  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues.  After  his  return  to  Spain 
(1651]^  Velasquez  pamted  the  royal  fiimily 
in  a  metnre,  called,  by  way  of  mstinction, 
Hie  Family,  with  which  the  king  was  so 
VOL.  zii«  45 


mueh  pleased,  that  he  raised  him  to  the 
dif;nity  of  a  noble  (1658).  His  compo- 
sitions are  remarkable  for  then*  strong  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  pencil,  and  adnora- 
ble  tone  of  colorinff.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  Aguador,  or  Water-carrier, 
now  in  the  palace  of  Madrid  ;  the  ftnodi- 
ers  of  Joseph ;  Job ;  Moses  taken  from 
the  Nile;  Lot  and  his  Daua^ters;  the 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  HI ; 
with  many  portraits  and  pictures  firom 
common  me.    He  died  in  1660. 

VfcLAsquEz  DE  Vsuksco,  Louis  Josoph, 
marquis  of  Valdeflores,  a  Spanish  histor- 
ical vniter,  was  bom  at  Malaga  in  1793, 
and,  after  co&pleting  his  studies,  was 
empkyyed  by  Ferdinand  VI  to  collect 
materials  in  Spain  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  histoir  of  the  country.  He  left 
many  materials  in  manuscri^  and  pyb- 
lished  OHMief  de  la  Poena  EapAola 
(Malaga,  1754),  with  some  other  works 
of  value.    He  died  in  1773. 

Vkld  ;  a  Dutch  word,  signi^ing  the 
same  as  the  German  Fdd  (English  jSeU), 
and  appearing  in  a  number  of  geographi- 
cal names. 

Vkldx,  William  van  der,  called  the 
Old^  one  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
painters,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1610.  He 
was  originally  bred  to  the  sea,  but  after- 
vrards  studied  painting,  and  retained 
enough  of  his  former  profession  to  moke 
it  the  source  of  his  ftiture  fame.  He  be- 
came early  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lence in  marine  subjects,  which  induced 
him  to  go  to  England  with  his  son, 
both  of  whom  entered  into  the  service  of 
Charles  II.  He  is  said  to  have  repaid 
this  service  more  gratefully  than  patnoti- 
caDy,  by  conducting  the  English  fleet  to 
bum  libelling.  He  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  his  arL  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
near  spectator  of  sea  engagements,  he 
hired  a  lisfat  vessel,  in  which  he  approach- 
ed both  uiends  and  enemies,  in  order  to 
sketq^  all  the  incidents  of  the  action  upon 
the  spot ;  and  in  this  manner  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  nectator  of  the  engagenMSit 
between  the  duke  of  York  and  Opdam, 
and  of  the  memorable  three  dayr  en- 
gagement between  Monk  and  De  Ruyter. 
He  chiefly  painted  in  black  and  white,  on  .i 
a  ground  so  prepared  on  canvass,  as  to^ 
give  it  the  appearance  of  paper.  He^ 
died  at  London  in  1603.  (Bee  WaipokVi 
Aneedotea.) 

Vkloe,  William  van  der,  called  the 
Yottng^r,  wasboro  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  After 
behig  eareftiDy  instructed  by  hn  folher, 
he  was  placed  under  Simon  de  Vliegorja 
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oolebnted  punter  of  sea  pieoM,  wbo, 
however,  was  fiur  smpMsed  by  his  papL 
His  Bufajecis  wem  siniilsr  to  those  of  nis 
&tfaer,  whom  he  surpassed ;  and,  in  fact, 
•no  age,  sioce  the  reviva]  of  art,  has  pro- 
dueed  his  equal  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
of  which  Walpole  calls  him  the  Raphael 
He  was,  equally  with  his  &ther,  a  copyist 
of  reality,  and,  bv  order  of  the  duke  of 
York,  attended  die  engagement  at  Sole- 
bay  in  a  small  yessel ;  as  uso  the  junction 
of  the  English  and  French  fleets  at  the 
Nore.  The  principal  performances  of 
this  admiiafole  artist  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  roynl  ooOections  and  cM- 
nets  of  England.  He  died  April  6, 1707, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  (See  Wal- 
pol^s  JhieedoUs,) 

Vklds,  Adriui  van  der,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  landscape  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1039,  and  died  in  1672.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  painters  of  landscapes.  He  is  al- 
so known  for  having  painted  the  figures 
and  animals  in  the  landscapes  of  other 
artists,  e.  c.  ofhis  teacher  Moucheron,  Van 
der  Hajrden,  &c  He  also  painted  some 
lar0B  historical  i>ieoe8. 

VKLDs,  Francis  Charles  van  der,  author 
of  many  historical  novels,  was  bom  in 
Breslau,in  1779.  He  studied  law,  and 
held  a  judidal  oflloe  in  his  native  city,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  18^.  He  has 
been  called  the  German  Waher  Scott;  but 
the  historical  element  predominates  much 
more  in  his  novels  than  in  Scott's.  His 
.  complete  works,  with  his  biography,  were 
published  at  Dresden  in  18S^  in  25  vols. 

Veldbck,  Henry.   (See  Minnenngen,) 

Vbleda,  Velled  a  ;  a  German  prophet- 
ess in  the  country  of  the  Bracten,  in  the 
first  century,  much  feared  by  the  Romans, 
as  she  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
her  countrymen.  Her  history  is  enveloped 
in  darkness. 

Veliki  (Rusnan  for  gretd)  is  pr^ixed  to 
many  geographical  names,  to  distijiguiafa 
certain  places  fixnn  othera  of  the  same 
name,  which  have  the  epithet  malo  (Uttte). 

Velino.    (See  l\mL) 

Velites,  m  Roman  antiquity ;  young, 
li^t  foot-sokliers,  who  fought  in  fifont  of 
the  lines,  and  retreated,  if  necessary,  be- 
tween the  raembera  of  the  first  line  (Ao*- 
tati).  Napoleon  introduced  troops  of  this 
name  into  tiie  re^pments  of  infantry ;  and 
in  the  hussar  regiments  of  Hungary  there 
are  also  men  called  vdUes,  The  French 
sometimes  call  a  skirmish  a  tfdUaiiim, 

Velleius,  Paterculus.    (See  Patercu- 

Vellum  ;a  writing  material, resembling 


fine  parchment.    It  is  made  of  calfskin, 
extended  and  drawn  to  a  proper  thin- 
ness when  green.    Parchment  is  mado 
ofsheep-skinsinlikemaimirar.  (SeePordk. 
ment) 

Velocipede  (in  German,  JDramne,  be 
cause  invented  by  a  Mr.  Drais,  in  Man 
heim,  in  1817|  is  a  vehicle  consistiiig  of  a 
piece  of  wooa  about  five  feet  long  and 
naif  a  foot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels^ 
one  behind  the  other.  On  this  an  indi- 
vidual sita^  as  an  horseback,  so  that  his 
feet  touch  the  ground.  He  propels  the 
machine  by  pressing  his  feet  slightly 
against  the  ground,  and  keeps  his  baunoe 
in  the  same  way.  The  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal difficidty  of  beginners.  In  fi:ont  ot 
the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  aims.  The 
fit)nt  wheel  may  be  turned  at  pleasure,  bo 
as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  anv  direc- 
tion to  the  machine.  Kni^t,  in  England, 
improved  it,  and  recdved  a  patent  far  It 
On  level  ground  a  rider  may  perform  five 
miles  in  an  hour  with  ease. 

Velocity.    (See  Meduxnia,) 

Velveret  ;  a  species  of  cotton  velvet. 
(See  VdveL) 

Velvet  ;  a  rich  kind  of  stufi*,  all  nik, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a  close,  short, 
fine,  soft  sha||,  the  other  side  bdng  a  very 
strong,  close  tissue.  The  nap  or  8hag,called 
also  the  vefoeftng',  of  this  stufl^,  is  formed  of 
part  of  tiie  threads  of  the  warp,  which  the 
workman  puts  on  a  long,  narrow-chan- 
nelled ruler  or  needle,  which  he  afler- 
wards  cuts  by  drawing  a  sharp  steel  tool 
along  the  chumel  of  the  needle  to  the 
ends  of  the  warp.  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  most  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  velvet  There  are 
cotton  velvets  manufiictured  in  inutation 
of  the  silk  ones  m  En^and.    (SeeiSOfc.) 

Vena  Cava.    (See  IlearL) 

Venaissik,  Coxtat  DE  (C0tffl<tf  of  Vt- 
nouMfi) ;  a  country  of  France,  bounded 
north  by  the  Drome,  east  by  Lower  Alps^ 
south  by  Mouths-of-tbe-Rhone,  and  west 
by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  fiom 
Gard ;  about  twelve  leaffues  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth.  It  tuces  its  name  from 
Vemuquej  the  Vendamea  or  Fendasca  of 
the  ancient^  The  popes  laid  claim  to  the 
sovereign^  of  this  countty,  firom  the  time 
of  count  Raymond  de  St  Gilles.  This 
countij  now  belongs  to  France,  and  forms 
part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

Venalitt  of  Offices,  in  France. 
(See  PanddU.) 

Venceslads.    (See  Wencedaui,) 

Vendue,  a  department  in  the  western 
part  of  France,  rormed  fiom  the  ancient 
Poitou  (see  Dqnartmeni),  and  deriving  its 
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nuiM  ft^mthe  river  yeiid6e,  is  bounded  by 
the  departmeniB  of  the  Lower  Loire,  of  the 
Two  d^Tres  and  of  the  Lower  Charentey 
and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rerohition  of  1789,  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  the  country,  who 
were  attached  to  the  royalist  cause,  main- 
tained a  war  a(ninst  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, whidi,  had  there  been  more 
concert  among  the  Vendean  leaders,  or 
had  foreign  powen  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity judiciously,  would  have  endan- 
gered the  existence  of  the  new  republic. 
The  scene  of  the  war,  fiuniliarly  called 
Lt  Boeaet  (the  thicket],  lay  in  three  con- 
tiguous aepartments  along  the  Loire,  and 
was  well  calcubted  for  maintaining  a 
partisan  warfiure.  It  contams  numerous 
small  woods  and  thickets,  and  is  much 
intersected  by  ditches  and  small  canab. 
The  Vendeans  were  a  simple  and  igno- 
rant race,  attached  to  old  usages,  devotedly 
Ibnd  of  die  nobili^  of  the  province,  and 
eanly  led  bv  the  clergy.  Tlie  immediate 
occasion  of  the  war  was  the  resistance  of 
the  people  to  the  operation  of  the  con- 
scription laws,  in  1793.  Cathelineau,  a 
wagoner,  at  the  head  of  100  of  his  com- 
rades, having  overpowered  a  smaU  body 
of  republican  troops,  and  taken  possesaon 
of  their  arms^  was  encouraged  to  further 
enterprises;  and  similar  risings  took  place 
at  different  points,  but  without  any  gen- 
eral cooperation.  A  wig-maker,  Gastou, 
led  the  insunrents  in  the  department  of 
Vend^  and,  having  fidlen  soon  after,  was 
succeeded  by  Charette.  Stofflet,  apune- 
keeper,  led  another  band.  The  msur- 
gents  were  at  first  armed  only  with  scythes, 
chibs  and  pikes;  but  they  soon  obtamed 
arms,  by  surprising  detachments  of  the 
republican  forces.  Their  knowled^  of 
the  country,  and  their  excited  enthusiasm, 
gave  them  advantages  over  their  enemies, 
who  were  chiefly  raw  troops,  and  not  al- 
ways zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
As  soon  as  an  enterprise  was  accom- 
plished, the  Vendean  peasants  immediate- 
fy  dispersed  to  then:  homes,  and  assem- 
bled again  at  a  minute's  warning.  The 
young  I)e  la  Rochgaquelein  (a.  v.J  gained 
several  advantages  at  the  head  or  one  of 
d^e  bands.  The  number  of  the  msurgents 
was  gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  emiiRants  and  royalistB  fiom  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  had  be- 
come possessed  of  regular  arms.  The 
convention,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  send  troops  of  the  line  Sjrainst  them. 
June  34,  the  Vendeans  took  Saumur,  and 
now  received  encouragement,  but  no  ef* 
foctual  aid  from  abroad.     Between  the 


19tfa  and33d.of  September(1793),  several 
actions  took  place,  of  which  that  at  Choi- 
let  was  the  most  sanguinarv,  all  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  republican  forces. 
But  disunion  began  to  previul  amone  the 
Vendeans.  Charette,  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  separated  from  the  other  insur- 
gents, who  were  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
republican  forces,  and,  deceived  bv  ex- 
pectations of  aid  in  Brittany,  took  the 
imprudent  step  of  crossing  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire.  They  were  equdly 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  assistance 
fit>m  England,  which  had  induced  them 
to  approach  towards  the  coast  near  Av- 
ranches,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 
attempt  a  retreat  over  the  Loire,  after  seve- 
ral bloody  engagements.  They  reached 
the  river  towwds  the  end  of  December, 
but  were  unable  to  effect  a  pessace ;  and 
the  battle  of  Savenay  (Dec.  24),  after 
which  the  Vendean  army  was  entvely 
dispersed,  concluded  the  cempaign.  The 
war  had  all  along  been  conducted  with 
neat  cruelty,  and  the  fote  of  the  surviving 
Vendeans  and  their  families  wasdreadfiiL 
They  were  dragged  in  crowds  to  Nantes, 
where  the  monster  Carrier,  to  whom  the 
severe  orders  of  the  convention  ajqpeared 
too  mild,  and  4ie  ordinary  modes  of  exe- 
cution too  slow,  caused  them  to  be 
drowned  in  masses  (nayadu).  The  con- 
vention now  looked  upon  the  war  as  end- 
ed; but,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  La  Roche- 
jaquelein  (wbo  soon,  however,  foil)  and 
Stofliet  assembled  new  bodies  of  insur- 
ffents  in  Vendue,  and  Charette  was  at  the 
bead  of  his  forces  on  the  coast  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chouans  (q.  v.)  appeared 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  tne  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  C6tes  du 
Mord.  They  pretended  the  same  zeal  for 
reli^on,  royaltv  and  the  nobility,  but  did 
not  always  make  common  cause  with  the 
Vendeans,  with  whom  thev  must  not  be 
confounded.  The  events  or  this  campaign 
were  not  so  decisive  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  insur- 
ffents  convinced  the  convention  that  Ven- 
dee could  not  be  conquered  by  arms. 
After  the  &11  of  Robespiene,  the  insur- 
gents were  therefore  invited,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Camot  fDec.  1794),  to  remm 
to  their  homes,  with  promises  of  pardon 
and  oblivion  of  the  past  In  February, 
179S,  the  deputies  of  the  convention,  arid 
some  of  the  Vendean  leaders,  amouc 
whom  were  Charette,and  Sapineau,  agreed 
to  the  following  conditions: — that  >  (pn- 
erad  amnestv  should  be  gitmted,  the  Ven- 
c^ans  should  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  republic,  and  shoukl  eigoy  the  un- 
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ijiolesled  exercise  of  their  reUgkxi,  fioe- 
dom  from  military  service,  and  indeimii- 
ficatioii  for  their  losses;  and  Stoffletand 
the  Chouans  also  acceded  to  these  terms. 
But  the  peace  was  of  short  diuatioii.  The 
landing  of  some  thousands  of  French 
emimnts  at  Quiberon  (o.  ▼.),  June  37, 
179^  encouFued  the  Venaeans  to  resume 
their  arms.  C3iarette  declared,  in  a  mani- 
festo issued  on  the  occasion,  that  the  re- 
publicans had  broken  the  treanr,  and  men- 
tioned the  death  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  occurred  at  about  this  time,  as  the 
around  of  this  accusation.  But  the  expe- 
dition to  Quiberon,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  was  rendered  entirely  inef- 
fective  (July  21)  by  the  activity  of  general 
Hoche  (q.  v.),  who  continued  the  war  in 
Vendue,  widi  great  mildness  towards  the 
inhabitants.  He  spared  no  efiforls,  how- 
ever, to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of 
the  leaders.  Stofflet  was  taken  Feb.  94» 
1796,  and  shot  at  Angers.  Charette,  who 
was  able  to  collect  but  few  fUlowers, 
wandered  about  some  time,  but  was  finally 
taken  in  March  (23),  and  shot  three  days 
afterwards  at  Nantes.  With  thedeath  of 
tliis  leader,  the  three  years*  war  of  the 
Vendue  terminated.  The  other  leaders 
soon  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  re- 
public Peace  and  order  were  graduallj 
restmred,  and  the  government  trrated  this 
part  of  the  country  with  mildness,  but  not 
without  mistrust.  In  the  winter  of  1799 — 
'  1800,  some  symptoms  of  riongs  appeared; 
but  me  troubles  were  quieted  by  prudent 
and  vigorous  measures.  In  1814  and 
1815,  some  risings  took  place  in  favor  of 
the  Bourbons ;  but  notning  decisive  oc- 
curred. See  the  memoirs  of  general  Au- 
bertin,  and  those  of  general  Turreau,  in 
the  collection  entitled  Mimoirtg  dea  Mori-' 
chaux  de  Franct^  and  the  QwrrudkB  Vtn- 
diem  d  dta  Chauan$  (Paris,  1824-487,  6 
vols.).  The'  memoirs  of  inadame  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  contain  vivid  pictures  of 
the  events  in  Vendto. 

Veitdemiaike.  (See  Ckdmdar^  voL  ii, 
p.  403.) 

VBirD^ME,  THE  Fauilj  OF,  IS  descend- 
ed from  the  natural  children  of  Henry  IV 
and  the  beautifhl  (Sabrielle  d'Estr^e,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Cnsar  and  Alexander 
Venddme.  One  of  their  descendants  was 
Louis,  duke  of  Vendftme,  the  celebrated 
general  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  bom  in 
1654,  early  entered  the  military  service^ 
and  received,  in  170S2,  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  After  having  dis- 
tineuidbed  himself  in  Italy,  TyrS  and 
Belgium,  the   duke  «f  Biugundy  was 


placed  over  him ;  and  the  < 
of  the  two  conunandeiB  eausedf  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  at  Oudenanle( July  11, 
1706).  Through  the  influence  of  mad- 
amo  de  Mainten<m  (q.  vX  the  most  expe- 
rienced generals  were  displaced  if  they 
chanced  to  diaplease  her,  and  Venddme 
WBB  now  recalled ;  but  when  the  aAira 
of  Philip  V,  in  Spain,  began  to  wear  a 
threateningaspect, the  Spaniards reanesl- 
ed  Louis  XlV  to  send  them  Venddme. 
His  arrival  chanced  the  state  of  things. 
December  9, 1710,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian general  Stahremberg  at  VUlavicioBa ; 
and,  having  reestabliflhea  Philip's  throne, 
he  died  in  171Sl^  and  was  buned  in  the 
ElscuriaL  His  brother  Philip  was  grand 
prior  of  the  order  of  the  knignts  of  ftaUa, 
m  France.  He  was  bom  in  1655^  served 
in  the  Spanish  wbi  of  succession,  and 
died  in  1724. 

VxNERABiLE,  with  the  Catholics;  the 
consecrated  host,  which,  during  the  reli- 
pooa  service,  is  placed  in  a  little  box 
called  /lyr ;  at  certain  other  times  is  put  on 
the  altar  for  adoration,  or  is  carried  aboat 
in  procession,  or  publicly  borne  by  a 
priest  to  a  dying  person,  in  Gatlwlic 
countries. 

Venereal  Disease.   (See  SmhSis.) 

Vereeoni,  John;  anativeof  Verdun, 
whose  proper  name  was  Vipieron.  Hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  profession  of  an  Ital- 
ian master  at  Paris,  he  adopted  the  name 
bj[  which  he  is  usually  desimated,  that  he 
might  pass  for  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
published  an  Italian  Grammar  and  an 
Italian  and  French  Dictionary,  and  sons 
translations  of  Italian  authors ;  also  the 
Didionnain  Jlfbtmel,  eit  qwtbrt  Zdmgm^ 
Ihrnfou,  BaUxn^MtmarnddRiiMMtCna^ 
cow,  1771, 8vo.).  The  Grammar  of  Ve- 
neroni  is  now  held  in  little  estimation  i^faia 
Italian  Dictionary  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  AlbertL  From  the  dales  of  his 
publications,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in 
the  latter  put  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
bmnning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Venetian  School.  (See  Aitum  Ari^ 
and  Painting.) 

Veneeuela  ;  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Biazil, 
and  west  by  New  Grenada,  or  Colombia 
Its  historv,  previous  to  its  late  separation 
from  Colombia,  has  been  giTen  in  the 
article  Cklomkia  (see,  also,  Paia\  with  a 
more  particidar  account  of  its  geography. 
The  most  remarkable  natural  fe^ure  of 
this  country  is  the  great  river  Orinoco. 
The  lakes  are  Maracaybo  and  Vaieaeia. 
The  Bocthcm  part  is  mountainous.    Tba 
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chain  of  the  Andes  traTenes  the  whole 
eountry,  in  the  direction  of  its  shores.  In 
Uie  southern  parts,  on  the  Orinoco  and  its 
branches,  are  immense  plains.  The  clir 
mate  in  Uie  plains,  or  Uanoa  (see  JUano$^ 
and  XtoiciKMrl  is  hot,  and,  in  some  parts, 
unhealthy.  The  productions  ore  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
plains  on  the  Orinoco  furnish  extensive 
pastures,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of 
cattle. 

Veri,  Sanctb  Spiritus  (Comtf  Holy 
Spiril) ;  the  name  given  to  a  mase,  cele- 
bratea  by  Catholics,  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions  of  the  two  chamoers,  but  was 
abolished  in  1830^  soon  afler  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  year. 

Venice  (m  Italian,  Ventxia),  When 
the  Visigoths  fq.  v.),  the  Huns  (under  At- 
tila,  452)  and  the  Lombards  (568)  poured 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  particularly 
into  Upper  Italy,  which,  even  m  the  times 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  called  VeneHoj 
many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  took 
refuse  on  the  islands  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Rialto,  which  had  already  been  some- 
what built  upon  by  the  Paduans  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  These  emigrants  es- 
tablished hero  a  small  democratic  repub- 
lic, under  ma^trates  called  trihunet.  In 
697  A.  D.,  the  islands  elected  their  first 
duXj  or  do£e  (q.  vA  in  the  person  of  Pao- 
lucci  Anatesto.  The  doge  had  the  exec- 
utive, the  people  the  le^lative,  tlie  tri- 
bunes, or  nobility,  the  judiciary  power. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards 
in  Malamacco,  and,  in  737,  in  Rialto, 
where,  in  a  short  period^  a  populous  ci^ 
arose  out  of  the  sea.  This  was  the  mod- 
era  Venice,  which  soon  became  powerful 
by  commerce  and  navigation,  and  ruled 
over  the  Adriatic  sea.  Commercial  priv- 
ileges in  Rome  and  Constantinople  pro- 
moted its  orosperity,  and  the  city  was  not 
long  satisned  with  the  possession  of  the 
lagoon  islands  and  the  neighboring  coasts, 
but  made  conquests  in  Istria  and  Dalma- 
tia.  As  early  as  the  wars  with  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians 
had  become  skilled  in  maritime  warfare, 
by  their  struggles  with  pirates ;  and  for 
this  reason  die  cities  of  Dalroatia  put 
themselves  under  their  protection,  about 
the  year  997.  Venice  gained  exceedingly 
b^  me  crusades^  and  became  not  only  Uie 
richest,  but  also  the  moetpowerfbl  city 
of  Lombardy,  in  which  the  treasures  of 
all  the  East  were  collected.  But  the  aris- 
tocracy already  strove  to  oppress  the  peo- 


ple, and  the  doge  endeavored  to  increase 
nis power;  hence  repeated  insurrectioDS 
of  the  people.  At  length,  after  the  assas- 
sination of  the  thirty-eighth  doge,  Vitali 
Michieli,in  1172,  the  constitution  was  so 
changed  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
doge  was  limited,  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority was  given  to  a  numerous  assembly 
of  nowij  and  strict  laws  were  made  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Under  thiilim* 
ited  aristocracy,  the  laws  and  government 
were  improved.  Manners  became  milder, 
and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  com- 
mercial power  of  the  republic  received 
its  greatest  extension  under  the  dose  Enri- 
co l>andolo.  This  distinguished  states- 
man and  general,  in  the  crusade  under- 
taken by  Uie  Venetians,  French  and  oth- 
ers, took  Constantinople  in  1202;  at  the 
head  of  a  Venetian  fleet,  and  acquired 
for  the  republic  the  possesnon  of  Cfandia  . 
(q.  V.)  and  several  Ionian  inlands,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Archipelago.  But  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (q.v.)^ 
in  1261,  the  East  India  trade  paiBsed  m>m  . 
Constantinople  to  Alexandria;  and  the 
Genoese,  who  had  greatly  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Lwn  empire,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  commerce  in  the  fik- 
zantine  empire,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians.  In  1297.  the 
doge  Gradenigo  introduced  hereditary 
aristocracy,  since  the  ancient  great  college 
of  nobles,  who  shared  the  government 
with  the  doge,  and  were  electra  annuaUVf 
declared  themselves  a  permanent  bod^^of 
hereditary  aristocrats  (consisting  of  the  no- 
ble families,  whose  names  were  entered  in 
the  "golden  book").  At  the  same  time, 
the  establishment  of  the  fearftil  'council 
of  the  Ten  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  finally  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  Venice.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
republic  extended  her  possessions  tnon 
and  more  widely  on  the  continent,  partio- 
ulariy  after  her  riva},  the  republic  of  Ge- 
noa, had  been  obliged  to  yield,  in  ISBBl^ 
after  a  struggle  of  130  yean  for  suprem- 
acy in  LomtMurdy.  Vicenza,  Verona,  Bas- 
sano,  Feltre,  Belluno  and  Padua,  with 
their  territories,  came  under  the  power  of 
Venice  in  14C2,  Friuli  in  1421,  Brescia, 
Bergamo  and  Crema  in  1428,  and  the 
islands  of  Zaiite  and  Cefalonia,  in  4463. 
At  last,  the  wife  of  James,  the  last  king' 
of  Cypnis,  Catharine  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
lady,  ceded  that  beautiful  country  to  her 
native  republic  in  I486.  The  senate  of 
Venice,  at  that  time,  reminds  the  student 
of  the  ancient  Roman  penate.  Other 
states  made  It  their  model:  th^  evenso- 
ficited  ftir  Venetian  counseUon  and  lead* 
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en.  Towwdiv  the  end  of  the  fifteendi 
centiuy,  Venioe  wu  rich,  powerfiil,  hon- 
ored, comprisiiig  the  most  ciTilized  peo- 
ple on  eaitfa,  aiid  derated  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  But  her  political  wisdom  de- 
generated into  a  petty  prudence  and  cun- 
ning. A  grand  inquisitor  was  necessaiy 
for  the  preeenration  of  the  republic  Cir- 
camstances  also  happened,  which  no  pru- 
dence could  avert  TnePortuAuese  discov- 
ered the  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1496,andVeniceeQtirely  loettheeonuneroe 
of  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Alexandria : 
the  Turks  had  K^ecooM  masters  of  Con- 
stantinoide,  and  overpowered  all  which 
stood  in  their  way ;  they  conqueied,  by 
degrees,  all  the  possessions  of  Venice  in 
the  Archipelago  and  in  the  Morea,  and  even 
Albania  and  Negropont  But  the  re- 
public saved  herself^  by  skilfid  negotia- 
tions, from  the  danger  with  which  the 
leacue  of  Cambray  (q.  v.)  threatened  her 
in  1508.  This  war,  however,  had  much 
impaired  her  power.  The  Tiuks  tore  Cy- 
prus from  Veniee  in  1571,  and,  after  a 
strun^e  of  twenty-four  yean,  Candia  al- 
so, m  1699 ;  but  some  ibrtreases  on  this 
island  held  out  till  1715.  The  possession 
of  the  Morea,  which  had  been  recon- 
quered in  1699,  watf  required  to  be  given 
up  bv  the  peace  of  Pasmrowitz,  in  1718 ; 
yet  the  republic  succeeded  in  preserving 
Corfu  and  Dalmatia.  From  this  time, 
Venice  no  longer  took  part  in  the. great 
political  events,  and  was  satisfied  with 
preserving  her  antiquated  constitution  and 
ner  territoij,  which  yet  contained  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Thus  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  treaties  with  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, in  1763,  in  securingr  the  inviolability 
of  her  flag,  and  established  her  rMts  of 
sovereignty  against  Rome  in  1^  and 
1769.  But  in  the  French  revolutionaiy 
war,*  she  became,  in  1797,  a  victim  to  the 
French  power.  She  excited  a  ceneral 
insurrection  on  the  terra  firma^  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Bonaparte  entered  Stiria,  and 
the  French  vrere  attacked  in  the  rear ;  but 
Austria  concluded  the  prefiminaries  of 
peace  at  Leoben,  and  the  republic  was 
annihilated.  It  was  now  of  no  avail  to 
change  the  aristocratic  constitution  into  a 
democratic.  Venioe  was  destined  to  be 
sacrifioed.  The  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
(q.  V.)  gave  the  wnole  territoiy  east  of  the 
Adige,  with  Dalmatia  and  Cattaro,  to 
Austria;  that  west  of  the  Adige  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (at  a  later  period,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy),  to  which,  in  1805,  the 
Austrian  port  ot  Venice  and  Dalmatia 
was  added,  yet  without  the  islands  in  the 
Levant    Smce  1814,  Venice,  with  its  lor- 


rilorT,  has  formed  a  pait  of  the  Lomfaar- 
do- Venetian  kingdom,  beloogiiiff  to  Aus- 
tria. (See  Lomfardv,  and  LomSardo-Ve- 
neHan  EittSfdamJ\  fstria,  however,  with 
some  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Quamaro,  was 
added  to  the  UUorak  (o.  v.)  of  the  gov- 
eminent  of  Trieste,  and  Dalmatia,  with 
the  islands  belonginu^  to  it,  to  the  gDvem- 
ment  of  Dalmatia.  Into  the  most  interest- 
ing  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Venice— that  of 
her  domestic  politic8-M>ur  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter. — ^The  chief  worfas  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  this  republic,  which 
is  &mous  also  in  the  annals  of  the  fine 
arts,  are  Tentori's  Saggio  wuBa  SUHa  di 
Vmaia  (Venice,  17^--9Q,  13  vob.);  La 
Beaume'a  HitL  lOnigit  de  la  Rip.  Je  Fe- 
nUe  (Paris,  1810, 2  vols.) ;  Tentori's  Mtm- 
coUa  cnmoU^.  ragionaia  di  DoatmenHiK' 
editij  diefarmano  la  Sktria  d^ploauiiea 
ddla  Ca£aa  deUa  Rep.  di  Fenexia  (Au- 
gusta, 1799, 2 vols., 4to.);  DsruVi  flSst  de 
UiRipM.de  FiBmte(7vob.,  Paris,  1819; 
4th  ed.,  1827][.  In  this  wcurk,  the  statutes 
of  the  Venetian  political  inquisitioo  are 
printed  for  the  first  time.  For  an  aoooimt 
of  the  constitution  of  Venice,  see,  also, 
Lacroix's  Review  iff  the  CbiuAittafMis, 
&C.  For  a  review  of  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, see  Ranked  Zwr  KriHk  neuerer 
GuMddechrtSber  (Leipsic  and  Bei^ 
1834) ;  see,  atoo,  his  FMm  and  VSUbtr 
vot|  S&d-Europa  (Hamb.,  1837V  and  his 
UAerdit  Verechmrunggegen  PcacdSrm 
1618  (Beriin,  1831). 

Venice  (Italian,  Feiima);  capita  of 
the  government  of  Venice,  in  the  Lorn- 
bardo- Venetian  kinsdom,  once  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  ana  yet  one  of  the  oiost 
remarkable  cities  of  Europe.  A  city  of 
this  extent,  built  entirely  on  small  islands, 
and  havinff  canals  instead  of  streets,  boats 
instead  or  cars,  and  black  gondolaB  in- 
stead of  coaches,  is  unique  in  its  kind.  It 
is  situated  in  k>n.  13P  31'  E.,  lat  45»  39 
N.,  and  is  built,  according  to  soma,  on 
ninety,  according  to  othen^  on  sevens- 
two  islands,  separated  firom  the  contioaBt 
bv  the  lagoons  (a  vride  and  shdlow  ann 
of  the  sea],  and  coimected  with  each  other 
by  450  bndses,  amon|^  which  is  the  amm- 
mficent  Rialto,  consistmir  of  a  single  aicn, 
187  feet  k>ng  and  43  wide.  The  houses, 
among  whidi  are  numerous  palaces,  many 
of  them  decaying,  and  magnificent  chunh- 
es,  adorned  ^th  precious  monuments  of 
Mosaic  woik,  and  q>lendki  pictures  of  Uie 
Venetian  school  (e.  g.  the  church  of  Sl 
Maria  delht  Salute  and  St  Giovianni  F^- 
olo),  are  mostly  built  upon  pien^  and  al- 
most all  of  them  stand  with  their  fi«at 
towards  the  caaali^  wfawfa  fimn  wide  and 
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paflBBges,  whilst  the  real  streets  are 
Uy  paanble  for  three  persons  on  foot 
est  There  are  forty-<me  public 
places,  indeed,  hot  only  the  jrfaee  of  St 
Mark,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  oma- 
meoted  with  two  high  columns,  deserves 
the  name.  Here  stands  the  chureh  of  St 
Mark,  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  Byzantine 
•  sQrle,  ornamented  within  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  Here,  says  the  legend, 
rests  the  bodyof  St  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
which,  accoiding  to  tradition,  was  brought 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  underthe  dooe 
Giustiniano.  In  finnt  of  4he  same  are  the 
antiipie  horses,  once  the  ornament  of  Con- 
fltantmople,  lately  of  Paris,  and  now  again 
of  Vemce.  The  former  palace  of  the 
doge,  at  present  the  seat  or  the  Austrian 
government,  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  It 
contains  the  political  prisons^  or  lead  roofii 
{piomin)f  ana  the  bndse  of  Sighs  (the 
reader  will  remember  Byren's  verses,  be- 
ginning, ^  1  stood,  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge 
of  Sighs^) ;  but  the  lion^s  mouth,  with  the 
inscription  Denumu  SegreU  (secret  de- 
nunciationsj^  has  diaappeared.  Also  the 
library,  which  has  been  described  by  its 
supenntendent,  the  abbate  Morelli,  tt  in 
th«i  palace.  (See  LUrariei.)  The  place 
of  St  Mark  is  the  only  walk  of  the  Ve- 
netians, the  place  of  meeting  of  finreign- 
ers  and  adventurers.  The  arsenal,  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  city,  is 
on  an  island,  surrounded  by  high  walls 
and  towers.  It  contains  every  thine 
necessary  for  fitting  out  a  fleet— good 
docks,  well  provide  macazines,  manu- 
foetories  of  cordage  and  suls,  cannon 
founderies  and  forses.  The  stranger  is 
yet  shown  here  the  richlv  gih  ^ley, 
called  BueeniauTf  in  which  me  doge,  fit>m 
the  year  1311,  was  accustomed  to  go  out 
into  theses  annually  on  Ascension  day, 
to  throw  a  ring  into  the  water,  and  thus 
to  marnr,  as  it  were,  the  Adriatic,  as  a 
sign  or  the  power  of  Venice  over  that 
sea.  Besides  the  patriarehal  chureh,  and 
twenty-nine  other  Catholic  churches^ 
there  are  here  churehes  of  the  United 
Greeks  (q.  v.),  Armenians  and  Protestants. 
In  the  ancient  chureh  De'  Frati,  a  monu- 
ment was  erected,  in  18S7,  in  honor  of 
the  ftmous  Canova.  (q.  v.)  Contribiitions 
were  furnished,  for  this  purpose^  fixxm 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from 
America.  The  Jews  have  seven  s^psr 
gogues.  Among  the  public  institutions 
•re  the  Conservatorio  di  Piet^  in  which 
several  hundred  girls  receive  instruction 
in  music,  and  in  which,  also^  the  cele- 
iMtted  artificial  flowen  of  vraz  are  made; 
r  of  mane  with  ftmds  for 


the  educadon  of  twenty-four  pupils,  which 
formerly  produced  excellent  performers ; 
the  imperial  and  royal  library,  the  acade- 
my of  fine  artB^  the  school  or  navigation^ 
the  Annenian  college,  which  prints^  at  an 
Armenian  convent  in  this  place,  the  Ar- 
menian newspaper,  which  m  much  read 
in  the  Levant,  &c.  The  number  of 
houses  is  stated  to  be  15^000^  and  that  of 
the  inhalntants  150,000.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  cloth,  linen,  suk. 

Sold  and  silver  cloths,  masks,  artificial 
owerB,  gold  wire,  and  other  works  in 
gold,  soap,  wax,  theriac,  and  chemical 
preparations ;  also  copper  and  brass  ware, 
leather,  catgut  and  wire  strings.  Consid- 
erable ship-building  is  carried  on.  In  the 
manufoeture  of  glan^  Venice  was  fonner- 
ly  the  teacher  of  Europe,  but  at  present 
is  surpassed  by  other  countries:  the  tele- 
scop^  spectacles  and  beads  made  here, 
however,  are  justly  esteemed.  On  the 
whole,  though  the  manuftclures  have 
much  declined;  and  the  commerce  still 
more,  Venice  yet  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  sea.  In  1817,  1050  vessels,  un- 
der the  Austrian  flag,  left  this  port,  and 
9653  entered  it,  besides  315  fereicn  ves- 
sels. The  value  of  the  merehandise  im- 
ported was  34,000,000  lire.  The  port  is 
spacious,  but  die  entrance  is  difficult,  on 
accoimt  of  the  shallowness  of  the  chan- 
nels  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  sand. 
To  Venice  bek>ng  the  islands  of  Oiudecca, 
St  Glorvio,  St  Helenl^  St  Erasmo,  II 
lido  di  Malamocco,  Michele  and  Mun- 
no.  These  are  mostly  inhabited  by  ait- 
isti,  manufacturers  and  mechanics^  and 
might  be  called  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Here,  also,  excellent  vegetables  are  raised. 
Formeriy,  Venice  haa  neither  fortifica- 
tions nor  garrison,  and  was  strong  merely 
by  its  situation:  at  present,  there  are  foi^ 
tmcations  on  the  sioe  towards  the  main- 
land, and  a  stron|p  garrison  defends  th» 
dty.  Social  life  is  at  present  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  Venice  appears  like  the  corpse 
of  the  former  dty.  It  is  enlivened  only 
by  the  gayety  of  the  camivaL  The  the- 
atrea  are  beautiful,  but  the  arto  do  not 
flourish.  J.  Ch.  Maier  has  written  the 
most  complete  work  on  Venice.  See 
Moschini's  Qmdaper  laCHUtii  Veneaa, 
&c.  (Venice,  1815^  3  vols.,  vrith  engrav- 
ings); Martens's  Journey  to  Venice  (9 
vols.,  Ufan,  1894,  with  maps  and  engrav- 
ings); also  Veidte  and  He  JSpimrons,  by 
Jftck  (Weimar,  1823).    The  first  and  the 


two  last  works  are  in  German. 
VuncK,  OuLT  OP.    {Se^AAriaHeSuL) 
Vbhokovs  AimuiA.   TTie  vepoBwua 
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Bts  fiinn  about  one  fifth  or  one  fiuth 
of  the  whole  dasi  (of  soakeis  and  are  dis- 
tinguished especially  bj  the  two  long 
poison-fi&ngBi  which  take  the  place  of  the 
first  or  exterior  of  the  three  rows  of  teeth, 
found  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  innocuous 
species.  At  the  root  of  these  fangs  is  sit- 
uated a  small  sadc,  containing  the  venom, 
and  opening  into  the  iangs,  through 
which  It  is  ejected  b^  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  action  of  bitmg.  The  extraction 
of  the  fiuigSy  or  the  remoyal  of  the  sack, 
destroys  their  power  of  inflicting  an  en- 
ven<Nned  wound.  (See  Serpents^  Raitie- 
TOoAe,  and  Cobra  da  CapeUo,)  The  symp- 
toms resulting  fiiom  the  bite  of  all  venom- 
ous snakes  are  nearly  the  same.  Pain  in 
the  bitten  part,  extending  towards  the 
heart,  stupor,  cold  sweats,  pallor  and 
lividity  of  countenance,  and  gangrene  of 
the  bitten  part,  are  indications  of  such 
venomous  oitesL  The  best  manner  of 
treatment  is  to  put  a  ligature  upon  the 
limb  that  has  been  bitten,  between  tibe 
wound  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
apply  a  wine-glass,  from  which  the  abr 
has  been  exhuisted,  by  bumine  a  little 
spirit  within  it,  as  a  cupping-ipass,  over 
the  wound ;  or  to  cause  the  wound  to  be 
sucked  by  a  person  whose  lips  and  tongue 
are  not  chapped,  until  professional  aid 
can  be  j^rocured.  Animal  poiaons  of  this 
descripaon  are  innocuous  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  although  their  action  is  so 
poweffiil,  and  often  fttal,  when  they  are 
introduced  into  the  system  by  a  wound, 
or  any  other  method  of  inoculation.  If 
the  tips  or  the  tongue  of  the  person  who 
sucks  the  poisoneid  wound  be  chapped, 
the  system  is  inoculated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  were  inserted  by  a  lancet  or  a 
bite  under  the  skin.  (For  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  a  wound  indicted  by  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  see  Ifyinphohia.) 
The  stii)gs  of  bees,  wasps,  and  omer  In- 
•ecti^  are  sometimes,  though  seldoin, 
fttal ;  but  the  pain  which  tmy  excite  is 
ahnost  insupportable  in  some  habits.  The 
sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  consists  of  a  hol- 
low tube,  at  the  root  of  which  is  a  bi^ 
full  of  a  sharp,  penetrating  juice,  which  is 
injected,  in  the  act  of  stinging,  into  the 
puncture  made  by  the  insect  This  tube 
is^  in  ftct,  but  a  sheath,  containing  two 
litde  spears,  by  which  the  puuacture  is 
made.  The  pan  afiTectedshouki  be  bath- 
ed with  the  tepid  spurit  of  Mindererus. 

VENTiiafioir.  We  are  all  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  breathing;  and 
the  agreeable  fineshness  and  reviving  influ- 
ence of  the  pure  morning  air  must  oon- 
TOce  us  that  the  breathing  apureatoios- 


phere  is  conducive  to  health;  yet  we  as 
careflilly  exclude  the  air  from  our  houses 
as  if  its  approach  were  nonous.  Intend- 
ing to  shut  out  the  inclemendes  of  the 
weather  only,  in  our  care  to  guaid  our- 
selves fix)m  the  extenial  air,  we  hinder 
that  renei!^  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
neoessaiy  to  prevent  its  becoming  stag- 
nant, and  unfit  to  support  animal  lire. 
Few  persons  are  aware  how  venr  neces- 
sary a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.  We  preserve  life 
without  food  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
keep  us  without  air  ibr  a  veiy  few  min- 
utes, and  we  cease  to  exist  It  is  not 
enough  that  We  have  air;  we  must  have 
fieshidr;  for  the  principle  by  which  life 
48  supported  is  taken  firom  the  au:  duxinff 
the  act  of  breathing.  One  fourth  only  or 
the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting 
life:  the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  the 
pure  vital  air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be 
respired.  A  full-grown  man  takes  into 
his  lungs  nearly  a  pint  of  air  each  time  he 
breathes;  and,  when  at  rest,  he  makes 
about  twenty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  In 
the  lun^  by  an  appropriate  apparatus, 
the  air  is  exposed  to  tne  action  of  the 
blood,  which  changes  its  purer  part,  the 
vital  air  (oxygen  gasl  into  fixed  sir  (car- 
bonic acia  {(as),  whicn  is  not  only  unfit  to 
support  ammu  life,  but  is  absolutely  de- 
structive of  it  An. admirable  provision 
of  the  great  Author  of  nature  is  here  visi- 
ble, to  prevent  this  -exhausted  and  now 
poisonous  air  from  beinir  breathed  a  sec- 
ond time :  while  in  the  lungs,  the  air  re- 
ceives so  much  heat  as  makes  it  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  pure  atmosphere :  it 
consequently  rises  above  our  heaos  during 
the  short  pause  between  throwing  out  the 
breath  and  drawing  it  in  again,  and  thus 
secures  to  us  a  pure  draught  By  the 
care  we  take  to  shut  put  the  external  air 
from  our  houses,  we'  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  deteriorated  air,  and  condemn  our- 
selves to  breathe,  again  and  again,  the 
same  contaminatCMd,  unrefreshing  atmo»- 

Sere.  Who,  that  has  ever  felt  the  ne- 
sbing  efiectB  of  the  morning  air,  can 
wonder  at  the  lassitude  and  disease  that 
follow  the  continued  breathing  of  the 
pestiferous  atmosphere  of  crowded  or  ill- 
ventilated  apartments!  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  countenances  of  those 
who  inhabit  close  rooms  and  houses^  the 
squaUid  hu^  of  their  skins,  their  sunken 
eyes,  and  their  languid  movements,  to  be 
sensible  of  the  bad  efl^ts  of  shutting  out , 
the  external  air.  Besides  the  contamioa- 
tion  of  the  air  fntm  being  breathed,  there 
are  other  jniatten  which  tend  to  depnciata 
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its  purity :  tbese  are  the  effluvia  cooetant- 
ly  paflBing  off  from  the  eurftce  of  aoimal 
bodies,  imd  the  combuatioii  of  caudlea, 
and  other  buminj^  subatsnces.  On  going 
into  a  bed-room  m  a  morning,  soon  after 
the  Occupant  has  left  his  bed,  though  he 
be  in  perfect  health,  and  habitually  clean- 
ly in  his  person,  the  sense  of  smelling 
never  ftdls  to  be  ofiended  with  the  odor 
of  animal  effluvia  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged.  There  iS  another  case, 
peribaps  still  more  strikini^,  when  a  peison, 
finesh  m>m  the  morning  air,  enters  a  coach 
in  which  several  persons  have  been  dose- 
stowed  during  a  long  n^ht  He  who  has 
once  made  me  experiment,  will  never 
voluntarily  repeat  it  The  simple  expedi- 
ent of  keeping  down  both  windows  but  a 
single  hair  inch  would  prevent  many  of 
the  colds,  and  even  fevers,  which  this  in- 
jurious mode  of  tnvelMiig  often  produces. 
I(  under  such  circumstances,  the  air  is 
vitiated,  how  much  more  injuriously 
must  its  quality  be  depreciated  when  sev- 
eral persons  are  cmmned  to  one  room, 
wh.ere  there  is  an  utter  neglect  of  deanli- 
neas ;  in  which  cooking,  waging,  snd  all 
other  domestic  affiiirB,are  neceswily  per- 
formed ;  where  the  windows  are  immo- 
vable, and  the  door  is  never  opened  but 
while  some  one  is  passing  through  it !  It 
may  be  taken  a^  a  wholesome  general 
rule,  that  whatever  produces  a  disureea- 
ble  impression  on  the  sense  of  snelnng  is 
unfkvorable  to  health.  That  sense  was 
doubtless  intended  to  guard  us  acainst  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  liable  from 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere.  If  we  have, 
by  the  same  means,  a  hig^  sense  of  grati- 
fication fit)m  other  objects,  it  onsht  to  ex- 
cite our  admiradon  of  the  benencence  of 
the  Deity  in  thus  making  our  senses  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  imfording  us  pleas- 
ure and  security ;  for  the  latter  end  miffht 
just  as  effectually  have  been  answered  ny 
our  being  odJv  susceptible  of  painfol  im- 
pressions. To  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
our  houses  free  from  contamination,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  secure  a  fiequent 
renewal  of  the  air:  all  matteis  which  can 
injure  its  purity  must  be  carefiilly  remov- 
ed. Flowers  in  water,  and  living  plants 
in  pots,  greatty'injure  the  purity  of  the 
air  during  the  niffht,  bv  givmg  out  large 
quantities  of  an  anr  (caroonic  acid)  similar 
to  that  which  is  separated  ftom  the  lun^ 
hf  breathing,  which,  as  before  stated,  is 
highly  noxious.  On  this  account,  they 
should  never  be  kept  in  bed-rooms. 
There  are  instances  of  persons,  who  have 
incautiously  gone  to  deep  in  a  close  room 
in  which  there  has  been  a  large,  growing 


plant,  having  been  found  dead  in  the 
moniing,  as  efiectuaOy  suffi>cated  as  if 
there  had  been  a  charcoal  stove  in  the 
room.  A  constant  renewal  of  die  air  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  its  puridr;  for,  in 
all  situations,  it  is  suffering  either  by  its 
vital  part  being  absoibed,  or  by  impure 
vapois  beiiw  disenpged  and  dispmed 
throu^  it  ventilation, therefore,  resolves 
itself  mto  the  securing  a  constant  supply 
offt-eshair.  In  the  construction  of  houses, 
this  sreat  object  has  been  too  generally 
overlooked,  when,  by  a  little  contrivance 
in  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  doors,, 
a  current  of  aur  might,  at  any  time,  be 
made  to  pervade  every  room  of  a  house 
of  any  dimendons.  Rocnns  eannot  be 
weU  ventilated  that  have  no  outlet  for  the 
air:  for  this  reason,  there  should  be  a 
chinmey  to  every  apartment  The  win- 
dows should  be  capable  of  bein^  qiened ; 
and  they  should,  ifpossible,  be  situated  on 
the  dde  of  the  room  opposite  to»  and  far- 
thest fitnn,  the  fire-place,  that  the  air  may 
traverse  the  whole  space  of  the  <£frt- 
ment  in  its  way  to  the  chimney.  Fire- 
places in  bed-rooms  should  not  be  stopped 
up  \irith  chimney-boards.  The  windows 
should  be  thrown  open  for  some  hours 
every  day,  to  cany  off  the  animd  effluvia 
which  are  necessarily  separating  fiom  the 
bed-clothes,  and  wh&h  snould  be  assiited 
in  their  escape  bv  the  bed  being  shaken 
up,  and  the  dotnes  spread  abroad,  in 
which  state  they  should  remain  as  loi^  as 
possible.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usnd 
practice  of  making  the  bed,  as  it  is  called, 
m  the  morning,  and  tucking  it  up  closer 
ss  if  with  the  detennination  of  preventing 
any  purification  finom  taking  place.  Atten- 
tion to  this  direction,  with  regard  to  airing 
the  bed-clothes  and  bed,  after  being  dept 
in,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  per- 
sons of  weak  hedth.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  which  restlessness,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  find  rofipeshment  finom  deep, 
would  come  on  in  such  individuals,  when 
the  linen  of  their  beds  had  been  un- 
changed for  eiffht  or  ten  dajrs.  In  one 
case,  of  a  gentfeman  of  a  very  irrilable 
habit,  who  suffered  fix>m  exoesnve  persfu- 
ration  during  the  night,  and  who  had 
taken  much  medicine  without  relief  he 
observed  that,  for  two  or  three  ni|fhtB  after 
he  had  fresh  sheets  put  upon  his  bed,  he 
had  no  sweating;  and  that,  after  that 
time,  he  never  awoke  but  that  he  was  lit- 
erally swimming,  and  that  the  sweats 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  length  of 
time  he  dept  in  the  same  sheets.  Varknis 
means  are  nad  recourse  to  at  times,  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  disagreeable 
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ainelte,  and  of  puri^g  the  air  of  sick- 
rooms. DifRiBiiig  the  vapor  of  vinegar 
through  the  ajr,  by  phinging  a  hot  poker 
into  a  vessel  oontaiiuii|(  it,  burning  aro- 
matic vegetables,  smokmg  tobacco,  and 
expk)ding  gunpowder,  are  the  means 
usually  empoyed.  All  thefie  are  useless. 
The  exfdosioo  of  gunpowder  may,  indeed, 
do  something,  b^  displacing  the  air  with- 
in the  reach  of  its  influence ;  but,  then, 
unfortunately,  an  air  is  produced,  by  its 
combustion,  that  is  as  ofieosive,  and 
eq[ually  unfit  to  support  life  aa  any  air  it 
can  be  used  to  remove.  These  expedi- 
ents onfy  serve  to  disguise  the  really  oflfen- 
sive  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
best  means  of  purify  mg  the  a^*  of  a  cham- 
ber which  is  actually  occupied  by  a  sick 
person,  is  l^  changing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  patient  shall  not  be  directiy 
exposed  to  the  draughts  or  currents. 
Chemistiy,  however,  baa  furnished  the 
means  of  purifying  the  air  of  chambers  in 
which  persons  have  been  confined  virith 
contagious  diseases,  or  in  which  bad  air 
is  generated  in  «liier  ways,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  noxious  or  ofifensive  jwwer  of 
the  effluvia  generated  in  such  situations, 
and  thus  of  mventipg  its  injurious  influ- 
ence. (See  CUortne.)  No  fumigation  will 
be  of  anv  avail  in  puri^inff  sta^pant  air,  or 
air  that  has  been  breathea  till  it  has  been 
deprivedof  its  vital  part:  such  air  must 
be  driven  ou^  when  its  place  should  be 
immediately  supphed  by  the  fresh,  pure  at* 
mosphere.  The  readiest  means  or  chang- 
ing me  air  of  an  apartment  is  by  lighting  a 
fire  in  it,  and  then  throwing  open  me  door 
and  windows :  this  will  set  the  air  in  mo- 
tion, by  establishinff  a  current  up  the. 
chimney.  The  dr  which  has  been  altered 
by  beinff  breathed  is  essential  to  vegetable 
life ;  and  plants^  aided  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  have  the  power  to  absorb  it,  while 
they  themselves  at  the  same  time  give  out 
pure  vital  air.  This  process,  ^ing  on  by 
day,  the  reverse  of  that  descnbed  before 
as  taking  place  during  the  niffht,  is  con- 
tinuallv  m  operation,  so  that  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  its  being  preserved  in  a  stagnant 
state. 

Ventose.  (See  CoIendSor,  vol.  ii, 
p.  403.) 

Veittriloquish.  Modem  inquiries 
have  proved  that  the  ventriloc^^uist  (a  very 
ancient  expresaon,  which  origmated  fix>m 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  persons  so  called  are  form- 
ed in  the  belly)  does  not  need  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  construction  of  the  organs 
of  voice,  but  that  practice  only  is  necessa- 


rv  to  carnr  this  act  of  illusion -to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  They  have  afao 
shown  that  the  sounds  are  formed  by  the 
same  orvans  as  the  emJasionB  of  sound 
commomv — the  larynx,  the  palate,  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  &c. ;  that  the  sound  is 
not  produced  during  inspiration,  but 
proceeds,  as  usual,  during  ejq»inition, 
vnth  a  less  opened  mouth.  The  art  of 
the  ventriloquist  consists  merely  in  this 
afler  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  breathes  it 
out  slowly  and  gradually,  dexterously 
dividing  the  air,  and  diminishing  the 
sound  of  the  voice  by  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  the  palate :  besidee  this,  he. 
moves  his  lips  as  littie  as  possible,  and,  by 
various  contrivances,  diverts  the  attentioQ 
of  his  auditors.  Alexander  (bom  in  PariSy 
1797)  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
his  skill  in  this  art  The  ancients  also 
had  ventriloquists.  The  Greeks  called 
them  enffttatritnanUu^  and  considered 
their  art  me  woik  of  demons. 

Venue  ;  the  neighborhood  fit>m  whence 
juries  are  to  be  summoned  fer  trial  of 
causes.  In  local  actions,  as  of  trespass 
and  ejectment,  the  venue  is  to  be  noa& 
the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the 
lands  in  question  lie ;  and,  in  all  real  ac- 
tions, the  venue  must  be  laid  teihftatm- 
ty  where  the  property  is  for  which  the 
action  is  brougnt 

Venus  ;  the  Roman  name  of  the  god- 
dess of  love,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mar^ 
dUe,  The  poets  mention  an  elder  \'enua, 
the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  a  youncer, 
the  dau^ter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione ;  but 
the  events  in  the  history  of  the  two  are 
often  confounded.  From  these  events, 
and  the  places  where  Venus  was  particu- 
larly woraiipped.she  received  her  various 
epithets.  The  elder  Venus  is  called  Fe- 
nu8  Urania  (heavenly  Venus),  to  indicate 
that  she  is  the  goddess  of  love  refined 
from  sensuality,  and  is  thus  distinguisbed 
from  the  younger  Venus,  or  earthly  love 
(Ventu  ppndemo9f  wigarii'^  Undoubt- 
edly the  notion  of  the  Asiatic  goddesa 
of  nature,  representing  the  femafe,  gen- 
erative principle,  came  firom  Syria  and 
Phcenipia,  and  was  developed  and  modi- 
fied by  the  Greeks.  According  to  the 
Greek  feble,  Venus  origmated  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea ;  hence  she  was  called 
J^hrodUCf  AnaA^nnene  (q.  v.),  and  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  a  sea-green  veiL 
Great  power  over  the  sea  was  uso  ascrib- 
ed to  her;  and  mariners  implored  her 
protection.  The  myrde  was  sacred  to 
ner,  because  ^e  hid  herself  behind  such 
a  tree,  when  she  stepped,  naked,  out  of 
the  sea,  on  the  shore  of^the  island  of  Cyth- 
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era.  On  this  idand  (at  present  Carigo)^ 
she  was  paiticulariy  worahipped,  and  was 
therefore  called  Cyihertu  Prom  similar 
causes,  she  was  also  called  C^prisj  Gnidiaf 
Pof^aa^  IdaUOf  &c  She  is  represented 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  highest  ideal  of  fe- 
male beauty  and  love,  sometimes  enttrelv 
naked,  sometimes  but  slightly  covered. 
Swans,  doves,  also  spairows,  draw  her 
chariot  Her  son  Cupid  generally  accom- 
panies her:  sometimes  the  Graces  follow 
her.  She  had  no  children  by  Vulcan,  her 
husband,  but  had  many  by  oth^gods,  as 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Mercury,  &c.  The  most 
kno¥m  of  her  children  are  Amor  (Cupid 
or  Eros]  and  Anteros,  Hymen,  Hermaph- 
rodite and  JSneas.  (See  these  articles.) 
She  also  bestowed  her  fiivors  on  mortals, 
and  loved,  particularly,  the  beautiful  Ado- 
ni&  (q.  V.)  When  the  eoddess  of  dis- 
cord (Eris)  rolled  an  apple,  with  the  in- 
scription ''To  the  most  beautiAil,''  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  Paris  decided 
that  it  belonged  to  her.  Amonff  the 
Grreeks;  Praidteles  made' particularly  oeau- 
tiAil  statues  of  her.  Of  these,  one  was 
uncovered  below  (the  Coan  Venus),  and 
one  entirely  naked  (the  Cnidian  Venus), 
rising  out  of  the  bath.  Of  the  latter,  the 
Capitoline  Venus  is,  according  to  Meyer, 
a  copy.  Praxiteles  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  sculptor  who  ventured  t6  make  a 
statue  of  Venus  entirely  naked.  MUlin- 
gen  (Inedited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art) 
says  that  all  ^e  statues  of  female  divini- 
ties anciently  had  drapery,  and  that  the 
innovation  of  Praxiteles  was  considered 
extremely  indecorous,  but  excused  on  ac- 
.  count  of  the  beauty  of  the  performance. 
Subsequent  artists,  wishing  to  reconcile  a 
mode  of  representadon  so  mvorable  to  the 
purposes  of  art  with  the  rules  of  decorum, 
adopted  the  form  of  dnmery  seen  in  the 
Venus  of  Capua  (in  the  Museo  Borfoonico 
at  Naples),  and  of  Melos  (in  the  Louvre), 
namely,  a  mantle  covering  the  k>wer  part 
of  die  body,  and  ftlling  to  the  ground. 
The  stames  of  Venus,  which,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Cnidus,  are  found  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  are  almost  always  to  be  referred 
to  a*  low  period.  The  Venus  de'  Medici 
was  found  in  the  Villa  Hadriana,  at  Tivoli, 
and  carried  to  Florence  in  1^.  It  is 
only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  four 
tines  in  stature,  but  is  exquirite  in  all  its 
forms  and  pnnioitiona.  It  is  probably 
much  injured  by  the  restored  parts,  me 
hands,  &c.  The  most  celebnited  statues 
ofVenusarethefoDowing:  Venus  Apfaro- 
dite,  or  Anadyomene,  and  the  naked  Ve- 
nus, with  th^  r^t  hand  held  over  the 
breast,  and  the  left  over  the  pudenda  (the 


Venus  de'  Medici,  in  the  ducal  nllery  of 
Florence),  or  standing  on  a  chariot  of 
shells,  drawn  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  and 
wiping  her  hair.  Many  modem  artists 
have  painted  Venus:  litian  excelled  all 
others  in  the  voluptuous  glow  and  the 
beauty  of  his  figures.  Venus  Urania  was 
represented  in  Sparta  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, or  armed  with  a  spear  and  a  helmet. 
In  modem  times,  the  Venus  of  Melos  has 
been  foqnd,  and  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. (See,  also,  jPrMerptiuE.  Respecting 
the  planet  Venus,  see  PlanOt.) 
Venus's  Flt-T&ap.  (See  Dwnaa.) 
Veea  Ck0z  ;  a  state  ci  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  formed,  with  the  states  of 
Tabasco  and  Chiapa,  out  of  the  former 
intendani^  of  Vera  Cruz ;  bounded  ease 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  north  by  die  state 
of  Tamautipas,  and  west  by  Puebla  md 
Mexico.  It  is  of  great  importance,  ui 
consequence  of  its  containing  the  harbors 
which  form  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  territory  of  the 
repubtic  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
eastern  part,  along  the  coast,  consists  of 
hot  and  unhealthy  plains,  while  the  west- 
em  part  forms  the  dectivity  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  Ana^uac ;  and  such  is  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  a  traveller  may  pass,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  from  suffocating  heats  to 
fi'osts,  traversing,as  it  were,  successive  lay- 
ers of  climates.  (SeeJIfmco.)  Although 
the  soil  is  fortile,  the  state  is  thinly  jpeo- 
pled,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthmess 
of  the  cUmate,  and  the  preference  given 
by  the  Spanini  and  native  Mexicans  to 
the  table-)and  as  a  place  of  reridenoe.  It 
contains  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  having 
an  elevation  of  17,208  feet,  and  the  cofler 
of  Perote,  13,289  feet  high,  and  fkmiliar  to 
navigators  as  the  first  land  seen  when  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Mexico.  The 
mountain  of  Tuxtla,  also  within  its  timits, 
is  subject  to  volcanic  eraptions.  The 
principal  towns  are  Vera  Craz  (q.  v.); 
Xalapa,  known  in  commerce  as  the  place 
supplying  the  jj^reater  part  of  the  drug 
which  hi»  received  its  name  (see  Mcp), 
and  celebrated  for  the  genial  atmosphere 
and   beautiful   county  in  which  it  is 

fc9d,  with  a  population  of  13,000  souls ; 
ipieo,  an  important  seaport  at  the 
mourn  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  Fapantla,  with 
8000  inhabitants.  The  stale  has  a 
popuhtion  of  233»700  souls.  Its  ehief 
productions  are  tobaeoo,  coffoe,  oot^ 
ton,  &c 

VxBA  Critz  ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in 
die  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  gulf 
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<yr  Mezioo,  900  miks  east  bf  floudi  of  MM.  Pelktier  and  Diiiiia8»  it  eonaaii  of 

Mexieo;lon.9ff>9' W.ilatig^liyN.;       ^.^      q^j^ 

populatioD,  30,000.  Omweiu^ttothe  to^,-      jjitiogSi 5.04 

on  a  flmaU  idand,  stands  the  castle  of  St  HvdroffBn                                       &54 

Juaa  d'UUoa,  fortified  by  300  pieces  of       g^v^     IMO 

camioiL     ]Sout   100  liercbant  vessels       "^^8^ ^^^ 

may  anchor  here,  in  firom  four  to  ten  It  exercises  the  same  action  upon  the  an- 
ftthoms ;  but  the  northern  winds  often  imal  economy  as  the  hellebore,  but  with 
drive  vessels  on  shore.  The  port  is  not  much  greater  energy, 
commodious,  being  merely  a  bad  anchor-  Verb  (firom  the  Latin  veHnm) ;  that 
age  among  shallows.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  important  part  of  speech  in  which  a  sub- 
mat  seaport  of  Mexico,  and  ^e  place  ject  is  conceived  of  under  certain  rela- 
ttirough  which  almost  all  the  trade  be-  tions  of  time.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
tween  that  country  and  Europe  and  the  the,  so  called,  attri&ii<i«e^Nir(«  qfmeMy  or 
U.  States  of  North  America  is  carried  on.  those  which  determine  the  preoicate  of 
llie  town  is  Situated  on  an  arid  plain,  the  subject  indicated  by  the  nouiL  The 
without  ruiminff  water,  and  on  whicn  the  idea  of  personality ;  the  various  states  of 
north  winds,  i^ch  Mow  with  dreadful  time,  action  and  passion;  the  ideas  of  sin- 
impetuosity  fkom  October  to  April,  have  gular  and  plural,  and  numerous  shades  of 
formed  hills  of  moving  sand,  from  signification  coimected  with  it,  render  the 
twenty-six  to  thirty-ei^t  foet  high,  which  verb  one  of  the  most  interestiiig  subjects 
change  their  form  and  situation  every  of  investigation  to  the  philologist  What 
year.  The  city  is  handsomely  and  reffu-  can  be  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the 
larly  built,  the  streets  broad  and  strai(^t;  structure  of  the  Greek  verb?  what  more 
but  its  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  curious  to  a  man  whose  nadve  language 
extremely  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  belofigs  to  the  European  stock,  than  the 
This  dreadfiil  distemper  generally  com-  verb  of  the  North  American  Indian? 
mences  its  ravages  when  the  mean  tem-  (See  hutian  Langwtges,  in  appendix  to 
perature  rises  to  75^.  In  December,  Jan-  vol.  vL)  Again — what  wondoiiil  mod^ 
uaij  and  February,  when  the  heat  re-  fications  do  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew 
mams  below  this  limit,  it  generally  diaap-  verb !  How  striking  is  the  Sanscrit  verb ! 
peaiB.  The  buUdings  are  constructed  The  verb  ofthedinerent  nations  sBowsus^ 
nom  materials  drawn  fiom  the  bottom  of  more  than  any  other  part  of  speech,  the 
the  ocean,  the  habitations  of  the  madre-  difier^it  division  of  iaeas,  if  we  may  call 
p<xes ;  fin*  no  rock  is  to  be  found  in  die  it  so,  which  takes  place  in  difierent  Ian- 
environs,  thouffh  fiieestone  has  now  begun  guages ;  for  instance,  in  most  bmffuages 
to  be  broufifat  QtMn  Campeacby.  The  as-  known  to  us,  the  idea  that  soraetninff  is 
cent  firom  ttie  city  into  tne  interior,  which  affected  by  the  action  of  something  ebe, 
is  a  jplam  elevated  neariy  8000  foot  above  either  has  not  a  peculiar  form  of  exprea- 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  through  difficult  sion  (this  is  generally  the  casein  Engusb), 
and  narrow  roads.  or  is  ejqprened  by  the  accusative  of  the 
VsBATRiifx ;  a  white,  inodorous  sub-  object,  that  is,  bya  change  in  the  name  of 
stance,  very  sharp  to  the  taste,  without  the  ol^ect,  e.  g.  FQiut  anudpairen.  But 
any  bitterness,  found  in  the  seed  of  the  there  are  languages  in  which  this  idea  is 
veratnimsabatiUa,  the  F.  aOnm^  or  white  expressed  by  a  chan^  in  the  subject, 
hellebore,  and  in  the  bulbs  of  the  coUM-  which  acts ;  and  this  is  as  logical  a  way 
cumautotfifuife,  or  meadow  safflon.  It  as  the  other.  An  object  may  be  con- 
fiises  at  laSPf  beoommg  a  white  mass,  like  ceived  merely  in  reference  to  time,  or  in  a 
wax.  At  a  higher  d^ree  of  temperature,  peculiar  state  of  action  or  passion.  Tiie 
it  decomposes,  and  affi>rds  all  the  prod-  former  mode  of  conceivmg  them  is  the 
ucts  of  vegeto-animal  substances.  It  is  basis  of  the  verb  to  he  (v^bum  nManr 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  wholly  insol-  tmtm),  which  is  therefore  used  to  unite 
uMe  in  cold  water :  boiling  water  scarce-  the  subject  and  predicate  (e.  g.  I  am  un- 
Iv  dissolves  the  one  thousandth  part ;  yet  well),  and  becomes  an  auxUiaiy  verb.  In 
diis  small  quantity  conununicates  to  it  a  the  case  of  those  verbs  which  indicate  a 
very  sensible  sharpness  of  taste.  In  a  peculiar  state  ofthesulject,  together  with 
degree,  it  possesses  alkaline  properties,  the  idea  of  time,  the  state  may  have  refer> 
changes  litmus  paper,  reddened  by  an  encetothesulject  alone  (<*I  sit,"** I  lie% 
acid,  blue,  and  saturates  the  adds,  with  or,  at  the  same  time,  express  a  relation  of 
which  it  forms  uncrystallizable  salts.  Con-  action  or  passion  between  the  subject  and 
centrated  nitric  arid  decomposes  it  with-  an  object  The  first  kind  of  verbs  are 
cut  giving  it  a  red  color.    According  to  cdled  iniransiim  or  muier  (because  they 
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neither  act  norsafTer).  TothembelongB 
the  verb  to  he.  The  other  class  m<Med 
transiiwe.  The  transitive  verbs  are  either 
active  or  passive.  The  former  indicate 
action  (e.  g.*^I read  a  boolc**),  and  include 
the  reciprocal  verbs  (e.  g.  **  I  bathe  my- 
self^), ip  which  the  subject  makes  itself 
the  object.  The  passive  verb  vidicates 
that  the  subject  is  Uie  recipient  of  the  ac- 
tion, ^,  **  I  am  beaten/'  which,  however, 
appears  clearer  in  those  languages  tliat 
have  peculiar  forms  for  this  state,  as  atnor 
(*'  I  am  loved").  The  passive  form  has 
also  a  reflective  meaning ;  that  is,  it  indi- 
cates a  relation  of  the  subject  to  itself^ 
^vhich,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  is  called 
tlio  muldU  voice.  The  deponent  verb  and 
neuter  passive  verb  are  particular  forms 
of  particular  languages.  Besides  the 
three  voices  (genera),  there  are  the  modes 
(i.  e.  the  ways  in  which  the  predicate  is 
brought  into  relation  to  the  subject,  wheth- 
er it  is  given  as  necessary,  real  or  possible). 
To  these  forms  belong  the  imperative  and 
conjunctive,  or  subjunctive.  But  lan- 
guages do  not  always  represent  these 
modes  in  peculiar  forms.  One  of  the 
peculiar  modifications  of  the  mode  is  the 
Greek  optative.  Formerly,  the  infinitive 
was  also  called  a  mode ;  but  the  infinitive 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  may  also  take  the  place  of  a 
substantive.  In  the  same  way  the  partici- 
ple is  not  a  mode,  but  only  an  adjective 
formed  from  the  verb. — ^Further,  we  must 
notice  the  various  forms  of  time  (Un8es)y 
i.  e.  those  forms  of  the  verb  by  which  its 
state  is  indicated  in  reference  to  peculiar 
times.  These  are,  in  general,  the  pres- 
ent, past  and  future ;  hence  the  simple 
tenses  are  the  present^  perfect  or  jrre- 
terii,  and  the  future ;  but  these  are  still 
more  modified  in  most  languages,  and 
are  expressed  either  by  peculiar  forms 
or  by  paraphrases  with  auxiliary  verbs. 
These  tenses  are  called  absolute  iC  they 
state  any  thing  without  reference  to 
something  else,  and  relative  if  they  do  it 
with  reference  to  another  time  or  action 
(e.  f.**I  had  done  it  when  he  came") ;  to 
which,  therefore,  belong  the  imperfect^ 
pluperfect  and  future. — ^We  must  next  no- 
tice the  three  persons,  of  whom  some- 
thing is  stated  by  the  verb.  There  are 
.  three  in  the  singular  and  three  in  the  plu- 
ral (i.  e.  the  sflbject,  another  one  present, 
or  addressed,  and  another  one  absent,  and 
net  addressed).  The  plural  expresses  the 
same  relations  as  existing  in  the  case  of 
two  or  more  individuals.  The  persons 
ore  /,  thou^  he^  tre,  you,  they,  which  are  in- 
dicated by  pronouns,  or  forms  in  the 
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verb,  or  by  both.  Where  there  is  no 
person,  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  (e.g. 
**  it  thunders").  Some  languages  go  fur- 
ther, and  designate  also  the  genus  of  the 
person  acting  or  being  in  a  certain  state, 
and  express  m  the  ven>  whether  this  per- 
son is  male  or  female ;  so  that,  where  the 
Latins  have  but  one  form  for  amat^  they 
would  have  two  forms.  To  set  forth  aU 
the  various  forms  of  a  verb  used  for  the 
designation  of  the  manifold  relations 
which  it  is  fitted  to  express,  is  called  con- 
jugatmg'  it  The  conjugation  is  regular 
or  irre^lar ;  the  first  when  it  con^rms 
to  certain  rules  existing  in  the  language, 
the  latter  if  the  verb  deviates  from  these. 
Most  of  the  irregular  verbs,  however,  can 
be  brought  again  under  certain  rules,  and 
so  far  b^ome  again  regular.  As  respects 
their  origin,  verbs  are  primitive  or  de- 
rivative. To  the  latter  class  belong  those 
by  which  the  state  is  designated  as  modi- 
fied by  circumstances  (e.  ff.  dictitare,  firon» 
dico^  in  Latin ;  tp&tteluy  nom  spotten^  \n 
German).  Often,  however,  the  verb  is 
derived  from  some  adjective  or  sub- 
stantive. 
Verbenajlia.  (Sec  Vervain.) 
Verde,  Cape.  (See  Cc^  Verde.) 
Verde  (Cafe)  Islaiids.  (See  '  Cap€ 
Verde  Islands.) 
Verdict.  (See  Jwy^  vol.  vii,  p.  287.) 
Verdioris  ;  an  impure  acetate  of  cop- 
per, being  a  mixture  of  the  acetates  and 
the  carbonates  of  copper,  and  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper.  The  best  varieties  ap- 
proximate to  the  following  composition  ^— 

French.  EiiRlish. 

Acetic  acid, 29.3  ....  29.63 

Peroxide  of  copper,  .  43.5  ....  44.25 

Water, 25J8 25J51 

Impurity, 2.0  ...  .    0.62 

Verditer  is  a  blue  pigment,  obtained 
by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  aquafortis.  It  is  pre- 
pared as  follows: — ^A  quaotitv  of  whiting 
is  put  into  a  tub,  and  upon  this  the  solu- 
tion of  copper  is  poured.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  stirred  ever^  day  for  some  hours 
together,  till  the  hquor  loses  its  color. 
The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  ofi^  and 
mojpe  solution  of  copper  is  to  be  added. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  whiting  has 
acquired  the  proper  color.  Then  it  is  to 
be  spread  on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.    It  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid, 90XK) 

Water, 3.83 

Lime, 7.00 

Oxygen, 9.33 

Copper, 50X0 
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Vehdun  (anciently  Vtrodunwn) ;  a . 
town  of  Fiance,  and  principal  place  of  a 
district  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse ; 
Ion.  S^'  22^  £. ;  laL  4d^  9^  N. ;  population, 
10  000.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  province  called  Verdunoia. 
It  IS  large,  populous,  and  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  upper,  lower  and  new  towns, 
and  contains  nine  churches  and  three 
hospitals.  Exclusive  of  its  fortifications, 
this  place  is  further  defended  by  a  fine 
citadel.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 
the  sons  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  son  and 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  divided  the 
Prankish  empire  between  them,  and  thus 
completed  the  separation  of  the  German 
and  Italian  crowns  from  the  French. 

Vere,  Edward  ;  earl  of  Oxford ;  one  of 
the  literary  courtiers  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  English  nobility, 
his  fiither  being  the  sixteenth  peer  who 
had  held  the  title,  which  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  was 
bom  about  1540,  and  received  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  his  rank.  He  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  sat 
as  such  at  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  subsequently  at  those  of  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Elssex  and  Southampton.  Spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  as  a  poet  are  pre- 
served in  the  Paradyse  of  daintie  Devyces. 
His  personal  character  seems  to  have 
been  oy  no  means  favorable.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  sir  Philip  Sidnev,  which  did 
him  no  credit ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ill- 
treated  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
lord  Burleigh.  His  death  took  place  in 
1604. 

Veroennes,  Charles  Gravier,  count  de, 
minister  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1717.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
parliament  in  that  city.  Vergeniies  en- 
tered, at  an  early  age,  on  the  diplomatic 
career,  under  the  patronage  of  Chavigny, 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  and,  in  1750,  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  elector  of  Treves.  His 
services  in  Grermany  were  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  (1753), 
and  soon  afler  (1755)  with  that  of  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducinff  the  grand  seignior  to 
preserve  his  neutrality,  until  the  peace  of 
1763  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  against 
which  he  had  hitherto  succe^uily  strag- 
gled. In  1768,  he  was  recalled  from 
Constantmople,  but,  in  1771,  was  sent  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  found  the  nation 
distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  Hats  and 
Caps,  and  contributed  much  to  the  residt 


of  the  revolution,  which  took  place  at 
that  period  in  Sweden.  (See  GuiUanu  III, 
and  Sweden.)  Louis  XVI,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  put  Vergennes  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  States, 
Jan.  26,  1778,  who  had  been  long  suing 
in  vain  for  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  indepenaence  of  the  republic. 
Vergennes  was  not  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  but  had  much  coolness,  industry, 
experience  and  judgment  The  chief 
resource  of  his  policy  was  delay ;  hence 
his  evasions  and  ambiguous  measurea. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  U. 
States  led  to  a  rupture  with  England,  and 
France  lost,  in  the  war  with  that  power, 
all  her  Indian  possessions.  In  1783,  Ver- 
gennes conclucied  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  great  expense 
of  the  war  involved  the  French  finances, 
and  increased  the  public  debt  to  nuch  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  difficulty  beyond 
retief.  Vergennes  did  not  possess  the 
favor  of  the  queen,  as  he  opposed,  al- 
though guardedly,  the  projects  of  her 
brother  Joseph  II.  Choiseul  was  his 
rival.  The  dilatory  and  temporizing  pol- 
icy of  Vergennes,  on  all  pomts,  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  French  cabinet  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  it  deprived  him  of  the  respect 
of  the  nation.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
but  died  in  1787,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  the  con- 
vocation of  which  he  had  advised.  Louis 
XVI  believed  that  he  would  have  pre- 
vented the  revolution,  had  he  lived. 

Veroniaud.    (See  GirondUU,) 

Verjuice;  a  sharp  vinegar,  made  of 
the  juice  of  the  crao  apple.  The  sour 
juice  of  unripe  grapes,  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  is  also  called  verjuice.  For- 
merly, a  cooling  sirup  was  made  of  it  for 
fever  patients ;  but  it  has  gone  out  of  use 
for  this  purpose. 

Vermes.    (See  Worms,) 

Vermeven,  John  van,  aiso  called  John 
toUh  the  beard,  a  fomous  historical  painter, 
son  of  Cornelius  Venneyen,  was  bom  in 
1500,  at  Beverwik,  near  Harlem.  He 
was  a  ftivorite  of  Charles  V,  and  accom- 
panied him  oflcn  on  his  journeys,  and 
even  on  his  expedition  to  Ttinis,  in  15^ 
Rich  tapestry,  now  in  Vienna,  was  made 
after  his  designs  of  the  achievements  of 
Charles.  I'hough  he  was  tall,  his  beard 
was  so  long  that  be  could  tread  upon  it, 
when  standing.  He  died  at  Brussels,  in 
1559.     His   ten   cartoons,  representing 
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Charies's  expedition  to  Tunis,  in  water 
colors,  twenty  feet  lonir  and  twehre  feet 
hifffa,  are  celebrated.  Ijiev  are  in  Vienna. 

Vermicelli  (Italian,  htUe  worms);  an 
Italian  mixture,  prepared  of  flour,  cheese, 
yolks  of  egflB,  sugar  and  saffion,  and  re- 
duced into  little  long  pieces,  or  threads, 
like  worms,  by  forcine  it,  with  a  piston, 
through  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the 
end  of  a  pipe  made  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  much  used  in  Italy  and  other  countries, 
in  soups,  broths,  &c. 

VERBflLiON ;  in  painting,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  red  color,  composed  oi  quick- 
silver and  sulphur,  in  great  esteem  among 
the  ancients,  under  the  name  of  minium. 
That  preparatio|i,  however,  which  bears 
amongst  us  the  name  of  minium,  m  of  lead, 
known  also  as  red  lead, 

Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  firom  New  Hampshire,  south 
by  Massachusetts,  west  by  New  York ; 
Ion.  7P ay  to  73^36'  W.;  lat  42^44'  to 
45^  N.;  length,  157  miles;  breadth,  90 
on  the  north  line  and  40  on  the  south  ; 
population  in  1820,  235,764;  m  1830, 
2S0,657.  The  face  of  the  country  is  ^n- 
erally  uneven,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
mo6ntainou8.  The  Green  mountains  (in 
French,  verd  monf ),  fix>m  which  the  state 
derives  its  name,  extend  through  the 
whole  length  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
fix)m  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  intei^ 
sected  by  valleys.  They  lie  principally 
on  the  east  side  of  Benninffton,  Addison 
and  Rutland  counties,  fii  Chittenden 
county,  they  appear  to  divide.  The 
western  range  presents  much  the  loftiest 
summits,  but  has  inequalities  which  afibrd 
passages  for  Onion  and  Lamoille  rivers. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains are  Killington  peak.  Camel's  rump, 
and  Mansfield.  Ascumey  is  a  noted 
mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  state, 
south  of  Windsor.  A  largo  portion  of 
the  soil  is^ertile,  and  fitted  for  the  various 
purposes  of  africulture.  It  is  generally 
deep,  of  a  dark  color,  rich,  moist,  warm, 
loamy,  and  seldom  parcherl  with  drought 
The  low  lands,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
are  generally  most  esteemed ;  but  a  irreat 
part  of  the  land  on  the  large  swells  is 
excellent  both  for  grazing  and  tillage. 
Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 
Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax  and  potatoes 
flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian 
com  also  produces  considerable  crops, 
and  apples  grow  veiy  welL  Maple  sugar 
n  made  in  quantities  nearly  equal  to  the 


home  consumption.  This  state  is,  hew- 
ever,  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
are  sold  for  the  markets  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Montreal.  The  urincipal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  pot  ana  pearl  ashes, 
beef;  pork,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  and  live 
cattle.  The  trade  is  principally  ^vith 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  York  and  Mon- 
treal. Iron  ore,  of  good  quality,  is  found 
in  many  places.  Tnere  are  quarries  of 
marble  in  Middlebury,  Bennington,  Ar- 
lington, Shaflsbury,  Pittsfbrd  and  Swan- 
ton.  Porcelain  earth  is  found  at  Monkton. 
There  are  also  some  lead  and  copperas 
mines.  Among  the  most  consiclerable 
manufacturinff  towns  are  Middleburv, 
Bennington,  Montpelier,  Brattleborough, 
Burlington  and  Windsor.  The  climate 
of  Vcnnont  is  healthy,  but  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
winters  are  long  and  very  cold ;  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  some  snow  falls 
almost  eveiy  day  for  three  months.  Tlie 
west  bank  of  Connecticut  river  forms  the 
east  line  of  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal rivers  are  Lamoille,  Onion,  Otter 
creek  and  Missisoue.  There  are  no  ver^ 
large  towns  in  Vermont  Montpelier  is 
the  seat  of  government  The  other  most 
considerable  towns  are  Burlington,  Mid- 
dlebury, Bennington,  Windsor,  Wood- 
stock and  Rutland.  There  are  two  col- 
ic^ in  Vermont,  at  Burlington  and  at 
Middlebury.  Academies  are  established 
in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  com- 
mon schools  receive  great  attention.  The 
principal  denominations  of  Christians  are 
Congregationalists,  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists. There  are  a  few  of  many  other 
sects.  The  first  discoveries  in  this  part 
of  the  U.  States  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Samuel  Champlain,  a 
French  nobleman ;  and  he  ffave  his  own 
name  to  the  lake  which  divides  New 
York  and  Vermont  In  1724,  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Massachusetts 
built  fort  Dummer,  on  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  county  of  Windham.  In  1731,  the 
French  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
commenced  a  settlement  nearly  opposite 
to  it  For  several  years  afler  these  set- 
tlements, the  Indians  claimed  the  greater 
part  of  Vermont ;  and  they  were  too  hos- 
tile to  allow  much  progress  to  the  whites. 
After  Canada  had  falkn  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  in  1760,  Vermont  began  to 
be  settled  rapidly.  Its  territory  was 
claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and 
New  Tork.  A  warm  controversy  ir/^ult- 
ed  from  these  conflicting  clainiF,  whicn 
was  decided  by  the  king  in  council  in 
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1764,  m  favor  of  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  had  made 
seTeral  extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ver- 
mont, and  many  persons  had  settled  upon 
them,  made  improvements,  and  paid  for 
them.  When  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
York  was  estabiished,  the  government  of 
that  state  declared  these  grants  to  be  void, 
and  demanded  exorbitant  prices  of  the 
occupants  for  the  lands  for  which  they 
had  once  paid.  This  produced  a  serious 
quarrel,  which  lasted  for  twenty-six  years, 
till  afler  tlie  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Some  of  the  occupants  repurchased  their 
lands,,  but  most  of  them  i-efused.  The 
parw  resisting  these  demands  of  New 
York  was  headed  by  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seth  Warner;  and  so  serious  had  the 

Suarrel  become  when  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  diverted  their  attention,  that  the 
governor  of  New  York  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that,  unless  the 
offenders  surrendered  themselves  within 
seventy  days,  they  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  capital  pun- 
ishment At  the  same  time,  a  rewani  of 
fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Allen,  Warner,  and  six  other 
leaders.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  "  Green  mountain  boys"  were  diatin- 
guished  for  their  hardihood  and  braveiy ; 
but  they  were  little  disposed  to  any  alliance 
with  New  Yoric,  and  waited,  even  after 
the  war,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  union  of 
the  states  was  to  be  formed  before  they 
decided  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union.  They 
declared  the  state  independent  in  January, 
1777.  The  first  constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  July  of  the  same  year.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war.  New  Yoi^ 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Vermont,  and 
the  Vermonters  resisted.  The  differences 
were  adjusted  in  1790,  Vermont  paying  to 
New  York  $30,000,  in  fbllof  all  demands. 
In  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the 
federal  un ion.  Its  constitution  was  revised 
and  established  in  its  present  form  in  July, 
1793.  (See  Constitidiaw  of  the  United 
Stales.)  The  following  items  of  statistics 
are  from  Walton's  Vermont  State  Register 
for  1831 : — ^Academies  and  high  schools 
in  Vermont,  35;  district  schools,  2400; 
clergymen,  350;  attorneys,  172;  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  2&Q;  mechanics 
and  manufacmrers,  1039 ;  merchants  and 
traders, 364;  houses, 36,170;  oxen, 48,315; 
cows  and  other  caule  of  three  years  old, 
121,400 ;  horses  and  mules,  QlfiS^ ;  sheep, 
725,965;  militia,  25,500. 

Vermont  Universitt.    (See  Btaitng- 
ton») 


Vernet  ;  a  family  of  artists  distin- 
guished even  in  the  third  generation. — 
Claude  Joseph  Vernet^  who  excelled  all 
his  contemporaries  in  sea  pieces,  was 
bofn  at  Avignon,  in  1714,  and  was  the  son 
of  Antonio  Venietj  also  a  painter.  When 
eighteen  yeara  old,  he  went  to  Rome,  by 
sea ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  voyage 
decided  his  talent  He  was  accustomed 
to  draw  whatever  he  saw.  The  sea  occu- 
pied his  mind  so  much,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  a  violent  storm,  he  had  himself 
bound  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was,  to  gaze  on  the  sublimity  of  the 
enraged  element,  whilst  the  captiun  and 
sailors  trembled  for  their  lives.  Thence- 
forth, he  occupied  limi^lf  solely  with 
sea  pieces,  or  pictures  of  ports  and  strands. 
For  twenty  years,  he  lived  happily  in 
Italy,  in  a  close  friendship  with  Pergolesi 
(q,  v.),  who  composed  part  of  his  &abat 
Mater  (q.  v.),  in  his  paintins  room.  At 
length  the  splendid  offers  of  the  French 
government  induced  him  to  return  to 
France,  in  1752,  where  he  was  to  paint 
the  most  important  ports.  Thus  origi- 
nated that  excellent  collection  which  is  yet 
in  the  Louvre.  Between  1752  and  1789, 
when  he  died,  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
no  less  than  203  pictures.  Calms  and 
storms,  sea  and  shore,  are  represented  with 
exquisite  ease  and  truth.  In  1752,  he  wbb 
made  a  member  of  tho  French  acade- 
my, and,  in  1766,  counsellor;  but  these 
distinctions  and  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre 
were  the  only  favors  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  kine.  His  contemporaries  esteemed 
hirn  equally  for  his  cultivated  mind  and 
amiable  manners  as  for  his  genius. — Ai^ 
toine  Charles  Horace  Vernet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Bordeaux, 
went  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king  to  Rome, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
1787,  and  received  the  same  honor  again 
in  1814    He  excelled  in  battle  and  parade 

Eieces  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  he 
as  commemorated  the  battles  of  Rivoli, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  the  de- 
parture of  the  marehals,  &c.  More 
pleasing  to  many  are  his  smaller  scenes, 
mostly  referring  to  battles  and  camps. 
His  studies  of  nature  and  his  hunting 
pieces,  especially  the  lithographical  ones, 
are  much  sought  for  by  connoisseurs,  and 
have  a  vivacity  and  boldness  of  concep- 
tion in  which  bis  only  rival  is  his  son 
Horace  Vernet,  The  twenty-eight  plates, 
in  folio,  illustrating  the  campaign  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  are  considered  as 
some  of  his  most  successful  efforts.  He 
is  a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  of 
St.  MichaeL — Horace  Vernet^  son  of  the 
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and  heir  of  his  father's  and 
mndtat&er'B  talent,  was  bom  in  1789,  in 
the  LouYTB.  The  feeling  of  the  great  and 
patriotic,  which  animated  so  many  hearts 
m  the  time  of  his  youth,  is  expressed  in 
all  his  works.  He  began  with  battle 
pieces  (Jemappes,  Montmirail,  Ilanau), 
which  aoquined  him  reputation.  His 
pictures  are  praised  for  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  chief  aim  of  the  victorious 
armv,  and  for  indicating  the  event  of  the 
battle  by  the  movements  of  the  lines. 
He  labored  with  equal  success  in  his 
fiither's  branch.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  excelled  in  many  departments. 
His  domestic  scenes,  rural  feasts,  hunt- 
ings, caverns  of  robbers,  &c.,  excel  all 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  talent  which,  of 
late  years,  has  been  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  pictures  are  the  more  impres- 
nve  on  account  of  their  freedom  from 
affectation.  France  yet  speaks  with  de- 
light of  his  Soldat  £aboureur,  Soldat  de 
naierloo,  &c,  so  often  repeated  in  litho- 
graphic sketches.  His  Le  Chien  du 
Rigiment  is  another,  we  might  almost 
say,  national  production  in  France.  He 
also  made  the  lithographic  sketches  for 
the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Hmriadt^ 
by  Dupont,  in  1824.  But  there  would  bfe 
no  end  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
distinguidied  works  of  this  excellent 
artist 

Vernier  (also  called  N&nius^  afler  the 
inventor,  wnom  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  Frenchman  Peter  Vernier,  chap- 
lain at  Omans,  in  Franche  Comt^,  about 
1630,  others  the  Portuguese  Nuiiez  or 
Nonius^  died  1577).  It  is  an  ingenious 
instrument,  intended  to  give,  in  cases  of 
divisions,  the  value  of  firactions  which 
fidl  between  two  of  the  smallest  divisions. 
Imagine,  e.  g.  a  rule,  on  which  there  are 
eleven  inches  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts :  each  of  these  jiarts  is,  of  course, 
=  \X  inches,  i.  e.  =:  11  lines.*  lij  now, 
the  above-mentioned  rule  were  so  made 
that  it  might  be  moved  along  another  one 
divided  into  inches,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  if  the  first  line  of  division  on  the  one 
rule  coincides  with  that  on  the  other,  the 
second  line  of  the  vernier  stands  y\j-  of 
an  inch  from  the  second  line  on  the  other 
rule,  the  third  -j^,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  we 

*Tlurteen  inches  might  as  well  have  been  di- 
vided, on  the  veniicr,  into  twelve  parts.  In  gen- 
eral, the  rale  is,  the  number  of  parts  on  the  ver- 
nier must  be  equal  to  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion which  expresses  the  required  subdivision,  and 
the  number  of  the  standard  divisions  of  measure 
which  it  contains  must  be  one  larger  or  less.  In 
both  cases  the  object  \$  obtained. 
46» 


are  enabled,  by  merely  moving  the  ver- 
nier, to  give  fractional  parts  of  inches, 
without  being  obliged  actually  to  make 
the  difficult  subdivision  on  the  rule.  In 
a  similar  way,  this  contrivance  is  attached 
to  circles,  quadrants,  &c.,  e.  g.  by  di- 
viding nine  minutes  on  the  vernier  inti) 
ten  equal  parts,  according  to  which  each 
part  is  =  ^',  so  that  the  parts  upon  tbo 
vernier  and  the  arc  stand  respectively  nf^'y 
tV>  iV»  ^<^*»  fr®'"  ®*<^^  other. — ^For  par- 
ticular information  on  this  subject,  seo 
Biot's  TraiJU  d^Mrmwmit  (2d.  ed.,  Paris, 
1810). 

Vernon,  Edward ;  a  distinguished 
English  admiral,  descended  from  a  Staf- 
for&hire  family,  but  born  in  WoKtmin- 
ster,  in  1684.  He  adopted  the  naval  pro- 
fession, in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  iiis 
father,  who  held  the  post  of  8ecretai7  of 
state  to  William  III.  He  first  went  to 
sea  with  admiral  Hopson,  and,  in  1704, 
served  under  su*  George  Rooke  at^  the 
battle  of  Malaga.  He  was  also  employed 
on  many  other  occasions,  and  gradually 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  lu 
1739,  when  the  treatment  of  the  English 
traders  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  had 
excited  great  indignation  in  England, 
admiral  Vernon,  who  was  a  memTOr  of 
the  house  of  commons,  spoke  warmly 
against  the  indifference  of  tne  ministry  to 
the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  redressing  or 
avenging  the  injuries  which  they  had 
siiffered.  In  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations, he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Porto  Bello,  in  1739,  and  destroyed 
the  fortifications.  In  1741,  he  was  sent 
out  af^n  to  attack  Caithagena ;  but  the 
expedition  proved  unsuccessful  In  both 
of  these  expeditions,  the  British  forces 
were  joined  by  American  troops ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  there  was  a  great  mortality 
among  the  troops,  who  were  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  tropical  climate  of  New  Grena- 
da. Admiral  Vernon  had  the  honor  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  seat  of  general 
Washmgton,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
his  brother,  who  had  served  under  the 
admiral.  During  the  rebellion,  in  1745, 
he  was  employed  in  defending  the  coasts 
of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry,  he  was 
subsequently  superseded,  and  even  struck 
off  the  list  of  adimrals.  His  death  took 
place  Oct.  29, 1757. 

Vernon,  Mount.  (See  Mount  Vernon^ 
and  Wiuhiington.) 

Verona  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  It- 
aly, in  the  government  of  Venice,  water- 
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ed  by  the  Adige,  and,  though  partly 
mountaiDOUB,  havinff  an  agreeable  cli- 
mate and  a  fertile  soil  The  i>roductions 
are  com,  wine,  oil,  flax  and  silk:  in  the 
mountains  is  beautiful  marble.  Popula- 
tion, 285,000 ;  square  miles,  1390. 

Verona;  an  ancient  city,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Venice,  now  to  the  Austrian 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  capital  of 
the  above  delegation,  formerly  capital  of 
a  district  called  the  VarMesCj  on  the 
Adige,  eighteen  miles  north-north-east  of 
Mantua,  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Venice ; 
Ion.  11°  1'  E. ;  laL  45°  26' N. ;  popuUition, 
55,000.  It  IS  a  bishop's  see.  It  has  a 
pleasant  and  picturesque  situation,  partly 
on  a  declivity  and  partly  on  the  border  of 
a  large  plain.  The  Adige  flows  through 
it  in  a  rapid,  full  stream,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  fow- 
stone  bridges.  The  form  of  the  city  is 
irregular,  its  circuit  about  six  miles.  It 
letuns  its  old  fortification  of  a  moat  and 
earthen  mound,  and  has  two  castles  on 
high  JBiround,  with  a  third  on  the  plain. 
The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  corre- 
apond  with  the  beauty  of  its  position,  most 
of  the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty: 
several,  however,  are  spacious  and  well 
paved.  The  houses  are  in  an  antique 
style,  but  of  good  appearance,  from  the 
quantity  of  marble  employed  in  their 
construction.  It  contains  a  Grothic  cathe- 
dral, ninety-thiee  churches,  forty-one 
convents,  eighteen  hospitids,  a  town-house, 
a  museum,  a  gynmasium,  a  lyceum;  a 
public  library,  an  academy  of  painting, 
also  the  academia  phiUarmomca  and  the 
phUoUj  both  remarkable  for  a  number 
of  ancient  monuments.  Some  of  the 
churches  are  noted  fbr  their  paintings, 
others  for  their  architecture.  The  town- 
house  has  on  the  outside  niches,  contain- 
ing busts  of  the  distinguished  natives  of 
Verona,  Phny  the  elder,  Catullus,  Marcus 
^milius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Vitruvius. 
Other  distinguished  natives  are  Mafiei, 
Fracastorius,  and  Paolo  Veronese.  There 
are  many  antiquities  in  Verona,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  collection  of  MafTeL 
The  most  interesting  monument  of  Ve- 
rona, and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains of  Roman  architecture  now  exist- 
ing, is  the  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Domitian.  The  arena,  in  the 
centre,  and  of  oval  form,  is  220  feet  by 
130.  The  seats  rise  in  forty-six  succes- 
sive ranges  from  the  arena,  capable  of 
containing  about  22,000  spectators:  the 
outward  circumference  of  the  amphithe- 
atre is  1290  feet.  The  seats,  as  well  as 
the  different  passages,  the  staur-cases  and 


galleries,  remain  entire,  the  whole  con- 
sisting of  vast  blocks  of  marble,  t>f  two 
stories.  Bartol.  Giuliari,  in  his  Topogrm- 
ha  dtW  Ar^ieatro  di  Verona  (Verona, 
1822|,  considers  the  amphitheatre  as  ori- 
ginally an  Etruscan  work.  (See  count 
Simone  Stratico's  LeUem,  and  Giuliari's 
answer.)  The  aceadenda  di  agrieoUurOj 
eommercio  ed  arH  (founded  in  1769),  pub- 
lishes Memorie,  of  which  the  tenth  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1824.  Verona  was,  fbr 
a  time,  m  the  middle  ages,  free,  but,  for 
170  years,  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Scal- 
igers,  who  were  expelled,  in  1387,  by  Ga- 
leozzo  Visconti,  at  a  later  period  duke  of 
Milan.  After  the  Viscontis,  the  Carraras 
were  masters  of  Verona ;  and,  in  1405, 
the  Venetians  conquered  it  They  re- 
tained it  until  1796.  (See  Cisalpine  Re- 
pvUic.)  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet 
IS  founded  upon  one  of  the  bloody  con- 
tests of  these  families.  A  sarcophagus 
is  yet  shown,  called  the  tomb  of  Jauet 
Carh,  in  his  Sloria  di  Verona^  and  Maffei, 
in  his  Verona  iUuitrata,  have  described 
the  antiquities  of  the  city.  See  also 
count  Bevilacqua  Lazise's  SUxHttiea  ddla 
Cittd  di  Verona  (Venice,  1823).  The 
chief  manufacture  of  Verona  is  silk ;  but 
wool  and  leather  are  also  made  here.  In 
1822,  a  congress  was  held  here  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe.  The  em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Naples,  were 
personally  present  No  British  minister 
appeared,  because  Canning  would  not 
acknowledge  the  mht  of  armed  inter- 
ference in  the  afrairs  of  Spain.  He 
sent  Wellington,  however,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambasMdor  at  Vienna,  to  Verona. 
Chateaubriand  and  Montmorency  appear- 
ed for  Fiance ;  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  cihers 
for  Russia;  Hardenberg  fbr  Prussia. 
Prince  Mettemich  presid^.  Gentz  (q.  v.) 
drew  up  the  protocol.  So  much  is  known 
of  the  deliberations,  that  the  powers  per- 
mitted France  to  reestablish  the  ancient 
monarchy  in  Spain  (q.  v.)  by  force  of 
arms,  and  promised  assistance  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  But,  as  England  did  not 
take  part  in  the  conferences,  and  con- 
stantly advised  peace,  and  the  French 
minister  Vill^le  (q.  v.)  opposed  the  strong- 
est arguments  to  the  fanatics  who  were 
clamorous  fi>r  war,  and  the  statesmen, 
who  had  gone  from  Paris  to  Verona,  sup- 
ported his  views,  and  as  Mina  had  beat- 
en the  anny  of  the  fiiith  in  Catalonia, 
France  attempted  at  first,  in  1822,  to  in- 
duce the  cortes,  by  negotiation,  to  make 
a  change  in  their  constitution,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  conformable  to  the  mo- 
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narcbica]  priuciple.  Respecting  the  diffi- 
culties between  Ilussiaanathe  Porte,  it  was 
concluded  that  lord  Strangford,  who  had 
been  invited  for  that  purpose  to  Verona, 
should  present  an  uUtmatum  to  the  sultan, 
in  which  the  strictest  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest  (q.  yjjof  1811,  should 
be  demanded,  and  the  Greek  insurgents 
should  not  receive  any  assistance.  On 
account  of  this  arrangement,  the  Greek 
deputies,  who  had  alr^y  arrived  in  An- 
cona,  were  not  permitted  to  proceed  any 
further.  Some  resolutions  were  also  en- 
tered into  respecting  the  Austrian  army 
in  Piedmont  and  Naples ;  measures  were 
taken  for  the  suppression  of  secret  socie- 
ties, &c.  The  monarchs  lefl  Verona  in 
October.  (See  the  articles  Layback,  and 
IrUerventioTu) 

Veronica,  St.  The  following  is  from 
the  Dtdionnaire  de  Tlieologie  (Toulouse, 
1817),  a  stricdy  Catholic  work :— "  Viro- 
niqut  is  formed  of  vera  icon  (true  image, 
that  is,  of  Christ).  It  is  Christ's  face  im- 
printed on  a  kerchief,  preserved  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  Rome.  Siome  believe  that  it 
is  the  same  kerchief  which  was  put  on 
Christ's  &ce  in  the  tomb,  accordmg  to 
John  XX,  7:  othera  have  persuaded  them- 
selves, but  without  proof^  that  it  is  the 
kerchief  with  which  a  holy  woman 
wiped  the  Savior's  face,  when  he  went 
to  mount  Calvary,  bearin|[  the  cross.  This 
'opmion  may  have  origmated  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  painters  often 
represent  the  v^nniquej  or  true  image, 
supported  by  the  hands  of  an  angel,  and 
othen  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  The 
first  time  that  this  image  is  mentioned  is 
in  a  ritual,  drawn  up  in  1143,  by  Benedict, 
a  canon  of  St  Peter's.  (See  P.  Mabil- 
\on,  Muaewn  Italicumy  Yo\.  ii,  p.  222.)  The 
worship  paid  to  this  image  is  paid  iu  real- 
ity to  tne  Savior."  So  far  the  Dictionary.  * 
It  does  not  |;nention  that  the  legend,  eve- 
ry where  propagated,  calls  the  noly  wo- 
man, mentioned  above,  SL  Veronica ;  just 
as  if  a  saint  should  be  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  iSt.  Uhes,  the  common  cor- 
ruption of  SehAal. 

Veriles,  Caius  Licinius ;  a  Roman  who 
governed  the  province  of  Sicily  as  pre- 
tor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of  wnich 
he  was  guil^,  while  in  office,  so  offended 
the  Sicilians,  that  thev  brought  an  accu- 
sation asainst  him  before  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  cele- 
brated oradons  which  are  still  extant  The 
five  memorials  which  bear  the  name  of 
seeunda  actio  tn  Verrtm,  were  drawn  up 
by  Cicero  after  Venres  had  abandoned  his 
diefence  as  desperate.    Verres  was  de- 


fended by  HortensiuB.;  but,  as  be  despair- 
ed of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
Rome,  without  waiting  for  his  sentence, 
and  lived  in  ra-eat  affluence  in  one  of  the 
provinces.  He  was  at  hist  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  about 
twenty-six  years  ailer  his  voluntcuy  exile 
from  the  capital 

Verri,  count  Alexander,  an  Italian 
writer,  bom  at  Milan,  in  1741,  died  in 
1816,  entered  at  first  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law ;  but  perceiving  the  defects  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  legislation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  applied  himself  with  great  dili- 
ffence  to  the  study  of  Grotius,  Pufen- 
dorf,  Montesquieu,  and  other  publicists. 
In  connexion  with  Carli,  Frisi,  and  Bec- 
cnria,  he  published  a  periodical  work  en- 
titled //  Cqft^  which  had  great  success. 
In  1766,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Beccaria, 
travelled  in  England,  and,  returning  to 
Italy,  settled  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
wrote  two  tragedies,  Pantbea,  and  the 
Conspiracy  of  Milan.  His  other  Vorks 
are  an  Esniy  upon  the  general  History  of 
Italy,  fi^m  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  present  Time  ;  Commentaries  and 
Criticisms  upon  the  principal  Grecian 
Orators ;  Roman  Nights,  which  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  frequently  reprinted,  and  a  Life 
of  Erostratus. — His  brothers  Peter  (bom 
1728,  died  1797)  and  Charks  (bom  1743, 
died  1826^  also  published  several  valuiible 
works  ;  tne  former  on  poUtical  economy 
and  legislation,  the  latter  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

Versailles,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  of  France,  about  ten  miles  fit>m 
Paris,  lies  in  an  extensive,  and,  in  part, 
barren  plain.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  with  a  hunting  casde. 
Louis  XIV  determined  to  erect,  on  this 
sohtary  spot,  a  royal  residence  worthy  of 
his  age  and  his  grandeur.  Seven  years 
(167S— 1680)  were  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  palace,  park  and  gardens, 
around  which  a  cit^,  with  regular  streets 
and  handsome  buildings,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  souls,  soon  grew  up.  The 
palace,  erected  afler  the  pluis  and  under 
the  inspection  of  Mansard,  is  more  than 
800  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a  first 
story  and  the  attic,  decorated  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  with  fifteen  projecting  buildinss, 
supported  by  isolated  columns  of  the 
same  order.  It  contains  eight  magnifi- 
cent saloons,  adorned  with  statuary,  fiaint- 
ings  and  architectural  embellishments, 
and  the  great  gallery,  232  feet  long,  thirty 
broad,  and  thirty-seven  high,  and  lighted 
by  seventeen  great  windows.    The  galle- 
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ry  IS  indebted  to  Lebrun  for  its  architec- 
ture and  paiotings,  and  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  Europe  for  magnificence,  taste 
or  arrangement.  The  chapel  is  one  of 
the  roost  superb  monuments  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Louis  XIV :  its  external  dec- 
oration consists  of  Corinthian  pilasters, 
ornamented  with  numerous  statues ;  the 
interior,  of  the  some  order,  presents 
twelve  fluted  pillars,  .richly  ornamented, 
and  sustaining  the  dome.  The  banquet- 
ing  room,  the  opera-house,  &c.,  are  also 
splendidly  finished.  The  gardens  of  this 
Bimiptiioits  palace  are  equal  in  splendor 
to  the  fabric  to  which  they  belong.  In- 
numerable statues,  temples  and  pavilions 
greet  the  view  in  every  direction,  while 
shrubberies,  parterres,  sheets  of  water, 
and  jets  d'eatL,  diversify  the  scenery. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  park  lie  the  two 
palaces  called  the  Great  and  LUtk  THarum. 
Versailles  was  the  residence  of  Louis 
XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  and  of  all  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  until  the  6th  of  October, 
1789,  when  Louis  was  compelled,  by  the 
Paris  mob,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  national  assembly  also 
opened  its  sessions  here,  and  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  same  time,  to  Paris.  In 
consequence  of  this  removal  of  the  court 
and  government,  VersaiJles  declined  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Napoleon  did 
something  towards  restoring  it,  and  also 
caused  the  palace  to  be  repaired.  The 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  here,  Sept. 
3,  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U. 
States  of  America  was  siffned  at  Paris. 
The  French  court,  during  the  three  reigns 
above  mentioned,  was  styled  the  court  of 
VersaiUes.  The  city  of  Versailles  has, 
at  present,  a  population  of  28,000,  and  is 
a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  town-house, 
a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  three 
churches,  and  several  other  public  build- 
ings and  institutions. 

V  ERSE  (from  the  Latin  vertert,  to  turn ; 
hence  versiiSy  a  furrow,  line,  series,  verse). 
The  connexion  of  several  metres  or 
rhythms  forms  a  rhythmical  series— a 
Terse  which  contains  as  many  metrical 
members  or  bars  as  there  are  uniform 
arsises  in  the  verse.  Verse  may  also  be 
defined  as  that  form  which  sounds  assume 
by  means  of  a  regular  motion  and  meas- 
ure, or  a  series,  a  whole  of  rhythms  met- 
rically divided.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  series  of  verses,  connected  accord- 
ing to  some  rule ;  but  strophe  is  the  better 
expression  for  this.  (See  Strophe.)  Ver- 
flificadon  is  the  art  of  applying  the  rules 


according  to  which  verses  are  formed. 
Rhythm  is  not  imaginable  without  time ; 
and  as  there  is  even  and  uneven  time  (see 
Time),  there  are  three  different  kinds  of 

metra : — 1.  the  spondaic,  equal  to  j  or  - 
time ;  2.  the  molossic,  equal  to  the  heavy 

-  time ;  3.  the  trochaic,  equal  to  the  easy  | 

9 

org  time.    Verses  in  uneven  ume  aie 

tnore  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient languages ;  those  in  even  time  to  that 
of  the  modem.  Formerly  verses  were 
measured  according  to  feet,  in  the  Roman 
fashion  (tjie  Greeks  measured  verses  more 
correcdy  according'to  the  time  or  bare), 
which  led  to  various  mistakes.  Because  a 
foot  is  but  the  form  of  a  sing^le  port  of  the 
metrical  period,  the  proportionate  value  of 
it  is  the  very  thing  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rhythm  or  metre,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  measured  by  this,  but  is  not  its 
measure.  The  grammarians,  vrith  whom 
the  foot  WBS  only  an  aggregate  of  syllables^ 
sought,  in  order  to  determine  the  measure, 
for  a  fundamental  foot,  prevailing  in  the 
whole  verse.  As  they  knew  only  the 
difference  between  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, but  not  the  difl^rent  degrees  of 
length  and  shortness  (which  difierent 
proportions  produce  variety  of  movement), 
a  number  of  arbitrary  and  confused  no- 
tions originated,  which  were  elevated  to 
rules ;  and  thus  the  rhythm  became  only 
the  more  obscure.  If  we  measure  verse, 
however,  as  the  ear  requires,  musically 
and  according  to  iime,  we  shall  find  regu- 
larly returning  metrical  periods,  and  thus 
determine  the  melody  of  the  verse,  or  the 
metrical  music  of  it;  and  the  prosodic 
value  of  syllables  is  elevated  to  rhythmi- 
cal and  metrical.  Verses  have  been  meas- 
ured according  to  feet  or  double  feet  (di- 
podies).     The  tripodic,  above  mdicated 

9 
as ^, was  unknown;   the  dactylic,  cretic, 

choriambic,  ionic,  peeonic  and  antispasdc 
verses  were  measured  according  to  feet, 
so  that  each  was  a  metre :  the  anapsstic, 
trochaic  and  iambic  verses,  however,  in 
which  a  dipody  made  a  metre,  were 
measured  by  dipodies.  If  a  metre  is 
contained  in  a  verse  once,  twice,  three 
times,  &C.,  the  verse  is  called  monometer, 
dtrnder,  trimeter^  tetrameterj  pentamder, 
hexameter,  &c.  As  many  bars  are  filled 
out  by  the  imagination,  and  not  in  reali^* 
the  division  of  catalectic,  or  incomplete, 
and  acatalectic,  or  complete,  verst^  has 
arisen.  If  the  verse  is  concluded  in  the 
middle  of  the  period,  it  is  called  frrac^- 
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eataUelie^  or  half-complete ;  if  it  is  one 
Bvllable  too  long,  it  is  called  hfpercataUe- 
iir.  According  to  the  theoiy  of  time,  these 
diyisions  appear  unnecessary  and  errone- 
ous, as  eveiy  one,  who  can  divide  a  verse 
musically,  will  easilv  find.  In  the  same 
way  the  division  of  the,  so  called,  pdy- 
sthematie  or  many-formed  venes — ^verses 
capable  of  several  forms  or  changes — ap- 
p^uns  superfluous ;  also  that  of  the  uncon- 
nected verses,  which,  as  is  said,  cannot  be 
united,  and  the  invention  of  which  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Archilochus.  These  can  be  measured 
rhythmically  perfectly  well.  A  consistent 
theory  of  time  reduces  all  the  sorts  of 
verses  to  one  fundamental  form,  of  which 
there  are  a  variety  of  modifications.  Mr. 
Apel,  a  German,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  cnar- 
acter  of  verses. — Blank  verse  is  a  species 
of  verse  disencumbered  of  rhyme,  and 
allowing  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other 
with  nearly  as  much  freedom  as  the  Latin 
hexameter.  As  it  is  naturally  read  with 
less  cadence  than  rhyme,  the  pauses  in  it 
and  the  effect  of  them  are  not  always  so 
sensible  to  the  ear  as  in  rhyme.  It  is  con- 
structed, however,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples with  respecLlo  tne  place  of  the  pause. 
Versification.  (See  Verse,) 
VxEST,  or  Werst  ;  a  Russian  measure, 
eqpal  to  about  two  thirds  of  an  English 
mile.    (See  Meastarea.) 

Vertebra;  the  name  of  the  litde 
bones  which  compose  the  spine.  They 
are  short,  thick,  angular,  twenty-four  in 
number,  placed  one  above  the  other. 
Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro- 
cesses. The  first  of  these  is  the  ijnnous 
process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  pan 
of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
mine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal. 
Two  othen  are  called  transverse  processes, 
firom  their  situation  with  respect  to  the 
spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  i»ocess.  The  four  others,  which 
are  called  oblique  processes,  are  much 
smaller  than  the  other  three.  There  are 
two  of  these  on  the  upper,  and  two  on 
the  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising 
fi^m  near  the  basis  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses. They  are  sometimes  called  cvfie- 
tdar  processes,  because  the  two  superior 
processes  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebra above  it ;  and  they  are  called  Mique 
processes,  from  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  processes  with  which  they 
are  articulated.  These  oblique  processes 
are  articulated  to  each  other  by  a  species 
of  ^glymus,  md  each  process  is  covered 
at  Its  aiticulation  wi^  cartilage.    There 


is  in  evenr  vertebra  a  hole  large  enou^  to 
admit  a  finger.  These  holes  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  form  a  long  Dony 
conduit,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Besides  this  great  hole,  there 
are  four  notches  on  each  side  of  every  ver- 
tebra, between  the  oblique  processes  and 
the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these 
notches  are  a;  the  upper,  and  two  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bone.  Each  of  the  in- 
ferior notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 
superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it, 
forms  a  foramen;  whilst  the  superior 
notches  do  the  same  with  the  inferior 
notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  These 
four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood- 
vessels, and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out 
of  the  spine.  The  vertebne  are  united 
together  by  means  of  a  substance,  com- 
pressible uke  cork,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  partition  between  them.  The  change 
which  takes  place  in  these  intervertebral 
cartilages  fas  tltey  are  usually  called),  in 
advanced  life,  occasions  the  decrease  in 
stature,  and  the  stooping  forwards,  which 
are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  people. 
The  cartilages  then  become  shrivelled, 
and  consequently  lose,  in  a  great  measure, 
their  elasticity.  But,  besides  this  gradual 
efifect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are  sub- 
ject to  a  temporaiy  diminution,  from  the 
wei^t  of  the  body  in  an  erect  posture ;  so 
that  people  who  have  been  Ions  standing, 
or  who  have  carried  a  considerable  weight, 
are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when  they 
have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence  we  are 
taller  in  the  morning  than  at  niffht  The 
difiference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the 
age  and  size  of  the  subject :  in  tall,  young 
people,  it  is  nearly  an  mch  ;  but  in  older 
or  snorter  persons,  less  considerable.  Be- 
ndes  these  cartilages,  there  are  many 
strong  liffaments,  which  unite  the  bones 
of  the  spine  to  each  other.  Besides  the 
uses  of  the  vertebne  in  defending  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebrae,  they  serve  to  form  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles, and  enable  the  latter  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  trunk,  bv  affording 
them  a  lever  of  considerable  length.  In 
a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so 
flp^t  a  number  of  bones,  and  constructed 
for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as  the  spine 
is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected  than 
fiwsture  ;  and  this  is  very  wisely  guarded 
against,  in  every  direction,  by  the  many 
processes  that  are  to  be  found  in  each  ver- 
tebra, and  by  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  other  means  of  connexion  which 
we  have  described  as  uniting  them  to- 
gether. 
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Vertebral  Ahimals.  (See  Animcda.) 
'Vertex  is  used,  in  astronomy,  for  the 
point  of  heaven  perpendicularly  over  our 
heads,  properly  called  the  zenith, — Vertical 
circle,  in  astronomy ;  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  passing  through  the  zenith  and  na- 
dir, and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles : 
it  is  otherwise  called  azimuth, — VeHical 
prime  is  that  vertical  circle  or  azimuth 
which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  me- 
ridian, or  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  me- 
ridian, and  passes  through  the  equinoctial 
|3oints. — Vaiical  plane,  in  {)erBpective,  is 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passing  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 
— vertical  plane,  in  conies,  is  a  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  parallel  to  any  conic  section. 

Vertot  ]>'AuB(EUF,Reu^  Aubert  de,  a 
French  historian,  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  was  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Bennetot,  in  Normandy,  of  a 
good  family,  in  1655.  His  application  to 
study  was  early  and  persevering;  but, 
much  against  his  fathers  will,  he  entered 
among  die  Capuchins,  and  took  the  name 
of  brother  Zachary,  The  austerities  of 
his  order  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
was  induced  to  change  it  for  that  of  the 
Premonstratenses,  and  became  succes- 
sively secretary  to  the  general  of  the 
order,  rector,  and,  at  lengdi,  prior  of  the 
inonastery.  After  some  other  chi  nffes  of 
situation,  he  became  a  secular  ec«  tesias- 
tic,  an4S,  in  1701,  came  to  Paris  in  that 
character.  His  talents  soon  procured  him 
I^tronage.  In  1705,  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  of  belles-letlres,  and, 
after  a  while,  secretaiy  of  languages  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  1715,  the  grand 
master  of  Malta  appointed  him  his  histo- 
riographer. His  last  ^ears  were  passed 
in  much  bodilv  infirmity,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death,  m  1735.  He  was 
bordering  on  his  fbrty-fifih  year  when  he 
wrote  his  first  history,  and  had  passed  his 
seventieth  when  he  finished  his  last,  that 
of  Malta.  His  style  is  lively,  pleasing 
and  elegant ;  his  reflections  always  just, 
and  often  profound.  He,  however,  want- 
ed the  inaustiT  and  research  which  are 
among  the  leading  requisites  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  he  yielded  too  much  to  imagina- 
tion, and  depended  too  much  upon  mem- 
ory, to  be  either  accurate  or  trustworthy. 
His  principal  works  are,  Hxstoirt  des  Ri- 
volutions  de  Portugal  (1689) ;  Histoire  des 
Rholutions  de  Sukk  (1696, 2  vols.,  12mo.) ; 
Histoire  des  RholviionS  Romaines  (3  vols., . 
12mo.) ;  Histoire  de  Malthe  (1727,  4  vols., 
4ta);  TVaiU.delaMouvanctdeBretagne; 


Histoire  CriHque  de  rEtabliMsemad  des 
Bretons  dans  les  GauUs  (2  vols.,  12mo.). 
He  wrote  also  some  dissertatiocs  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres, 
and  had  much  intercourse  with  the  lite- 
rati of  his  day.  His  correspondence 
with  lord  Stanhope  on  the  senate  of  an- 
cient Rome  has  been  published  by  the 
historian  of  Rome,  Hooke. 

Vertumkus  ;  a  deity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  borrowed  him  from  the  Etru- 
rians: he  presided  over  the  sprint  and 
orchards.  He  endeavored  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  goddess  Pomona ;  and,  to 
efiect  this,  he  assumed  the  shape  and 
dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  peas- 
ant, a  reaper,  &C.,  but  aU  to  no  purpose, 
till,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  be 

Erevailed  upon  his  mistress,  and  married 
er.    He  is  generaUy  represented  as  a 
young  man  crowned  with  flowers,  cov- 
ered up  to  the  waist,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of  plenty  in 
his  left. 
Verulam,  Lord.    (See  Bacon.) 
VtRVAiif  (verbena).    These  plants  have 
usually  quadrangular  herbaceous  stems. 
Then:  leaves  are  opposite :  the  flowen  are 
generally  small,  disposed  in  spikes,  which 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  panicles.   The 
calyx  is  tubular,  and   five-toothed;  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  dividing  into  five 
irregular  lobes ;  the  stamens  four  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
others:  the  capsule  contains  four  seeds, 
which  become  naked  at  maturim    The 
common  European  vervain  (V.  qjkinaiis) 
is  an  ordinaiy  looking  weed,  naturalized 
in  waste  places  in  some  parts  of  the  U. 
States.    It  was  employed  by  the  ancieots 
in  reliffious  ceremonies,  and  particularly 
by  the  Druids.    The  celebrity  which  this 
plant  obtained  without  its  possessing  ope 
apparent  quality,  or  presenting,  by  its 
manner  of  growth  or  form',  any  mjnsteri- 
ous  character,  to  arrest  the  attention  or 
excite  imagination,  is  indeed  very  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable.    Most  na- 
tions  venerated,  esteemed  and  used  it. 
The  ancients  had  their  verbencdia,  at  vfhich 
period  the  temples  and  fiiequented  phces 
were  stiewedand  sanctified  with  ven'aiu : 
the  beasts  for  sacrifice  and  the  altars  were 
rerbenated,   the  one    filleted,  the   other 
strewed,  with  the  sacred  herb ;  no  incanta- 
tion or  lustration  was  perfect  without  the 
aid  of  this  plapt    It  seems  to  have  had 
ascribed  to  it  the  power  of  curing  bites 
of  rabid  animals,  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  venom  of  serpents,  reconciling  an- 
tipathies,  conciliating   fiiendships,   &^ 
and  was  in  equal  veneration  among  the 
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priests  of  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britaiii,  aud  the  magi  of  In- 
dia. But  it  is  now  regarded  as  of  no 
value.  We  have  two  native  species  of 
verbena,  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Northern  States,  one  bearing  blue  and  the 
other  white  flowers.  Several  others  are 
found  in  the  south  and  west,  one  of  which 
(F.  auhUHa)  has  prettv  large  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  phlox, 
and  is  often  cultivated  ns  an  ornamental 
plant.  An  exotic  species  has  flowers  of 
the  same  uze,  but  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color. 

Verviers;  a  well-built  town  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  a  ridi  and  fertile 
valley,  on  the  small  river  Weze,  to  which  it 
is  indebted  for  'ts  prosperity ;  Ion.  5°  59^ 
E. ;  lat.  50°  36^  N. ;  seventeen  miles  south- 
east of  Liege.  It  has  been  enriched  by 
the  sale  of  its  woollen  goods,  numerous 
manufactories  of  which  are  erected  on 
the  Weze.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  souls. 

Vesalics,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  sur- 

feon  and  anatomist,  born  at  Brussels,  in 
514,  studied  the  languages  and  philoso- 
phy at  Louvain,  and  at  an  eariy  age  dis- 
played his  predominant  taste  for  anatom- 
ical inquiries,  bv  dissecting  the  bodies  of 
animals.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  the  medical  sciences  under  James 
Sylvius.  When  only  eighteen,  he  com- 
posed his  treatise  De  Corporis  kumani 
Fabrica,  and,  returning  to  Louvain,  de- 
livered lectures  on  anatomy.  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  and  by  his  lectures 
and  demonstrations  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and 
other  Italian  cities,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1537,  the  government  of  Venice 
appointed  him  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  yeais.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly phymcian  to  Charles  V,  and  to  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  When  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  he  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. .The  motive  to  this  undertaking  is 
thus  related:  Vesalius,  believing  a  young 
Spanish  nobleman,  whom  he  had  attended, 
to  be  dead,  opened  him ;  but,  after  making 
an  incision  into  the  body,  he  perceived 
the  symptoms  of  life.  The  parents,  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  this,  accused  him 
to  the  inquisition  of  impiety.  But  the 
king  interposed,  and  saved  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  But  different  motives 
for  this  journey  have  been  assigned.  On 
his  return  from  Jerusalem-,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Zante,  and  died 
there,  from  the  effects  of  himger  and 


hardship,  in  1564.  The  great  woric  of 
Vesalius,  On  the  Structure  of  the  human 
Body,  was  first  published  at  Basle  (1543, 
foh) ;  and  the  second  edidon,  augmented 
ana  corrected  by  the  author,  appeared  in 
1555.  Many  subsequent  editions  have 
been  printed ;  but  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  is  that  publishedat  Leyden  ( 1725, 
2  vols.,  fol.),  by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus. 

Vespasianus,  Titus  Flavius,  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  bom  near  Rieti,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  His  father  was  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  in  Asia,  and,  in  that  gen- 
erally disreputable  office,  was  distinguished 
for  moderation  and  integrity.  Vespasian 
displayed  but  little  ambition  in  his  youth ; 
ana  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius 
that  he  exhibited  his  military  talents.  Be- 
ing then  appointed  commander  of  a  le- 
gion, he  acquired  great  reputation  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Britain ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Kome,  he  was  made  consul.  In  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, but  was  at  length  appointed  pro- 
consul of  Africa ;  an^.  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Judea  (A.  D.  66).  After  takin|f  some  im- 
portant fortresses,  and  reducmg  almost 
the  whole  of  Galilee  to  subjection,  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  Jerusalem,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
(A.  D.  68).  After  the  transient  rei^s  of 
Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  he  was  hunself 
elevated  to  imperial  power ;  and  such  was 
his  good  fortune,  that  he  found  himself 
seated  on  the  throne,  without  having  re- 
course to  those  hostilities  which  he  had 
anticipated  as  necessary  to  support  his 
claims.  Reaching  Rome  about  tne  mid- 
dle of  the  year  70,  he  was  received  with 
general  and  sincere  reioicing,  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  promising  relief 
fronl  the  miseries  of  misgovemment,  un- 
der which  the  people  hiul  long  suffered. 
He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
which  his  character  had  excited.  He  re- 
formed the  discipline  of  the  army,  puri- 
fied the  senatorial  and  equestrian  oidcrs, 
by  degrading  the  unwoithy,  and  filling 
their  places  with  respectable  citizens,  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  setde  the  vast 
multitude  of  suits  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  late  troubles,  besides 
presiding  on  the  bench  frequently  him- 
self, that  justice  might  be  administered 
with  impartiality.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
luxury,  and  devoid  of  personal  or  mmi- 
ly  pride,  being  by  no  means  desirous  to 
conceal  the  obscurity,  of  his  origin.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  charged  with  dis- 
playing a  degree  of  meanness  and  ra- 
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pach^,  bi  the  accumulalion  of  weahh,  in- 
consiatent  wkli  his  character  and  station. 
Though  this  reproach  is  not  destitute  of 
foundation,  it  appears,  however,  to  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  necessity  probably  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  he  em- 
ployed for  the  exigences  of  government, 
after  the  treasuiy  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  luxury  and  profusion  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Vespasian  favored  arts,  letters  and 
learned  men,  particularly  Quintilian,  Pli- 
ny and  Josephus.  He  rebuilt  a  part  of 
the  city  which  had  been  destroyetl  during 
the  civil  wars,  restored  the  capitol,  that 
had  been  burnt  under  ViteUius,  widi  in- 
creased splendor,  and  erected  the  gigantic 
amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  coUse- 
urn,  (q.  V.)  Among  the  principal  public 
events  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  are  the 
termination  of  the  dangerous  rebellion  of 
the  Gauls  under  Civilis,  and  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus  (q.  v.), 
whom  the  emperor  had  made  his  lieuten- 
ant in  Judea.  After  reigning  ten  years,  he 
di'^d,  in  June,  A.  D.  79,  greatly  regretted 
by  tho  Romans,  who,  under  his  dominion, 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  national  prosperity  to 
which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 

Vesper  (Laitn) ;  properly,  the  evemn^: 
at  present,  it  is  generally  used  to  signify 
the  evening '  service ;  hence  vesper  hdl 
and  temper  sermon. — Vesper  image  is  a 
name  ffiven  to  the  representation  of  the 
Saviors  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 

Vespers,  Sicilian.  (See  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers.) 

Vespucci,  Amerigo.  (See  Americus 
Vesvucius.) 

Vessels,  in  animal  and  vegetable  phys- 
iology; those  tubiform  passages  which 
serve  to  conduct  liquids  to  or  from  cer- 
tain parts,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  capillaiy 
vessels,  aii^  lymphatics.  (See  Blood- Ves- 
selsy  Capillary  Fessds,  and  Lympfu  For 
the  vessels  of  plants,  see  Plants^ 

Vesta  (Greek,  Hestia) ;  a  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  goddess  of  fire, 
and  principally  of  the  foe  concealed  in 
the  earth ;  or,  according  to  some,  wife  of 
Uranus  and  mother  of  the  gods ;  in  which 
sense  she  has  been  taken  for  the  earth  it- 
self, and  has  been  confounded  by  the  ear- 
lier writers  with  Rhea,  Ceres,  Cybele, 
Proserpine,  Hecate  and  Tellus.  She  was 
at  the  same  time  the  patroness  of  chastity, 
and  received  permission  fiom  her  brother 
Jupiter  to  remain  unmarried.  She  is  said 
to  have  first  taught  man  the  use  of  fire  for 
domestic  purposes;  fcT  which  reason  the 
houses,  and  particularly  the  entries  to 
them,  which  usually  contained  the  hearth, 


were  sacred  to  her;  and  she  is  booorad 
as  the  founder  of  settled  abodes.  She  is 
represented  as  a  matron,  almost  always 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand ;  but  the  sacr^ 
cial  flame  also  distinguishes  her.  Numa 
Pompilius  built  a  temple  for  her  in  Rome, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess. Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
9th  of  June.  (For  the  planet  Vesta,  see 
Planets.) 

Vestals,  Vestal  Virgins,  were  the 
priestesses  of  Vesta,  established  by  Numa. 
There  were  at  first  four,  afterwards  six 
of  them.  They  were  not  to  be  more  than 
ten,  nor  less  than  six  years  old,  at  the 
time  of  their  consecration :  they  were  to 
be  of  good  ftimily,  and  without  bodily  in- 
firmities ;  to  serve  in  the  temple  for  thirty 
years,  and  keep  alive  th :;  perpetual  fire 
instated  by  Numa;  to  offer  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  at 
their  consecration  to  take  the  vow  of  chas- 
tity. If  any  of  them  broke  this  vow,  she 
was  doomra  to  be  buried  alive.  If  the 
one  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch,  let  the 
fire  go  out,  she  was  severely  chastised. 
The  vestals  had,  however,  great  privi- 
leges. They  were  not  under  parental  gov- 
ernment. When  they  appeared  in  public,  a 
lictor  preceded  them.  Their  persons  were 
inviolable.  If  the^'  met  a  criminal  doomed 
to  death,  they  might  set  him  at  'liberty. 
When  they  died,  their  remains  were  buried 
within  the  town.  Their  dress  was  a  white 
garment  bordered  with  purple,  and  their 
ornament  a  band  round  me  forehead. 
After  thirty  years'  service,  they  coukl  quit 
the  temple  and  marry.  The  oldest  of  the 
vestals  was  called  viitailis  maxima. 

Vestris;  a  family,  which,  for  three 
generations,  has  aftbrded  entertainment  to 
Sie  Parisians.  The  first  distinguished 
dancer  of  this  name  was  a  native  of  Floi^ 
ence,  bom  in  1728,  and  called  the  dteu  de 
la  dimse.  To  him  a  great  port  of  No- 
verre's  (q.  v.)  success  was  due.*  Grimm's 
Correspondence  is  fiiU  of  anecdotes  of  his 
conceit  Having  delighted  the  public  for 
forty  years,  he  retired,*  and  died  in  1806, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  son,  sometimes 
called  VeslraUardj  as  his  mother  was  a 
dancer  named  AUard,  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  in  1772,  in  the  opera  of  Paris, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  de- 
lighted the  public  until  Duport  rose.  His 
son  also  was  distingunshed  as  a  dancer, 
and  for  his  conceit. 

Vesdvian.    (See  Idocrase.) 

Vesuvius  ;  a  volcano  in  Naples,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  capital.r  It 
rises,  in  die  form  of  a  pyramid,  out  of  die 
plain,  and  was  separated  by  wide  vaUeya 
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i  tb«  mMoliiM  of  SoRMDft  and  Otto- 
jMKS  until  the  eruption  of  1794^  when  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  sunk,  and  the  val- 
leys were  entirely  filled  up.    The  height 
is  3680  feet.    An&e  the  memorable  erup- 
tionn  in  September  and  November,  IBSa^ 
Humboldt  found  the  height  of  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Palo  to  be  607  toisea. 
Its  summit  forma  a  little  plain,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  crater  ia  seen  perpetually 
smoking.    Its  aides  are  mosdy  banen,  but 
on  some  parts  vines  and  fruits  are  seen 
between   fields  of  buminjjf  lava.     The 
base  of  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  the 
erupCions  of  lava,  often  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  is  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated.   Here  anid  there  grow  the  |n[&^ 
from  which  the  costly  LaekrynuB  Chnsti 
(q.  v.^  is  made.    Amongst  the  princiml 
eruptions  of  the  vokano  are  that  of  79, 
in  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
buried;  those  of  203,  472,  512,  685, 998, 
1036, 1306, 1631, 1730,  by  which  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  was  visibly  height- 
enedy  and  received  its  sugar-loaf  form ; 
those  of  1766^  1779, 1794,  by  which  Tom 
del  Greco,  a  considerable  town,  was  al- 
most entirely  desuroyed;    and  that  of 
1804^    Since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  scarcelv  a  year  has 
passed  without  eruptbns  of  more  or  less 
importance.    The  shower  of  ashes  on  the 
24Ui  of  October,  1622,  darkened  the  light 
of  day  in  Najdes,  and  spread  as  fiur  as 
Cassano,  105  Italian  miles  fiom  Vesuvius. 
The  lava,  twelve  feet  in  depth,  poured 
down  to  the  distance  of  an  Italian  mile. 
Vesuvius  is  steep,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  ascend.  Its  summit  may  be  reached  b¥ 
three  different  roads:  one  is  on  the  north 
side  ;  one  leads  finora  Ottojano,  ai^d  another 
from  Reaina,  which  is  usually  taken.  The 
crater  of  the  volcano  often  changes  its 
form.    The  gulf  is  not  more  than  njnety 
rods  in  depth.   In  1801 ,  eight  Frenchmen 
descended    into  the  crater — an  attempt 
which  has  been  since  repeated.   (See  Fe- 
MOMtf  during  the  Years  1821, 1822,  1823, 
uM  Phytkaly  Mtneralogieal  and  Chemi- 
cai  ObservationSf  by  Mouticelli  and  Co- 
velli.)    In  March,  1828,  towards  the  end 
of  1831.  and  in  the  middle  of  1832,  diere 
were  other  eruptions.    (See  Fokanou,^ 

Vktcb  {vicia);  leguminous  plants,  with 
heribaceous  stems,  often  supporting  diem- 
sehres  on  surrounding  objects^  l^  means  of 
the  tendrite  with  which  their  leaves  are 
terminated.  These  last  are  pinnated,  and 
provided  with  stipules  at  the  base.  The 
flowefs  are  disposed  in  clustera  upon  an 
axillary  and  more  or  less  eloncated  pednn- 
dfl^  and  are  succeeded  by  pods.  InihoiC„ 
VOL.  zii.  47 


the  gensral  habit  ef  these  plants  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  pea.  Upvnu^s 
of  eighty  species  are  known,  most  of 
which  inhabit  the  northern  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Some  of 
these  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  States,  and 
vre  have  besides  two  or  three  native  spe- 
cies. The  common  vetch,  or  tare,  is  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  considered  a 
valuable  agricultural  plant.  It  is  not  very 
delicate  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
but  succeeds  best  in  dry  and  warm  ex- 
posures, and  especially  in  calcareous  dis- 
tricts. The  crop  is  cut  at  the  time  of 
flowerings  to  be  given  green  to  cattle ;  or 
these  are  turned  into  uie  field  to  graze. 
It  is  an  exceUent  fodder  for  milch  cows 
and  working  stock.  A  second  crop  is  cut 
when  the  seeds  are  nearly  ripe,  which  is 
dried  for  winter's  use.  The  seeds  are  some- 
times permitted  to  ripen,  and  are  given  to 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  especially  to  pigeons, 
which  are  often  fed  on  them  exclusively. 

Vetxiujts,  with  the  Romans ;  soldiers 
who  had  served  a  number  of  campaigns, 
or  at  least  had  reached  their  fiflieth  year, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  discharge.  If  they, 
nevertheless,  continued  in  service,  they 
were  treated  with  particular  distinction. 

Veterinaet  Art.  This,  according  to 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  exWmal 
form,  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  and 
economy,  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the 
ap[nropnate  management  of  them,  tlie  na- 
ture, causes  and  treatment  of  their  disor- 
ders, and  the  art  of  shoeing  such  of  them 
as  may  require  it  The  word  is  derived 
fiom  the  Latin  veterinarius^  which  some 
of  tlie  ancient  vmters,  particularly  Colu- 
mella, use  to  denote  a  larrier,  horse-doc- 
tor, or  one  who  lets  horses  to  hire,  its 
radical  being  the  verb  t^eAo  (to  carry); 
whence  veierinarius  came  to  signify  tiny 
thing  connected  with  or  relating  to  beasts 
of  burden.  The  first  veterinary  school 
was  instituted  in  17G2  at  Lyons :  in  1766, 
that  at  Alfbrt  was  opened.  A  similar  in- 
stitution was  established  at  Berlin  in  1792, 
and  in  the  year  followinjr,  one  in  London. 

Veto  (Latui,  /  froJdbU] ;  used  in  Eng- 
lish and  other  modem  languages  as  a  sub-  ^ 
stantive,  to  denote  the  power,  given  by 
law  to  any  individual,  to  defeat  the  reao- 
lution  of  a  deliberative  body.  lii  the 
former  republic  of  Poland,  every  member 
of  the  diet  could,  by  his  Ale  Pozwalam  (I 
don't  permit  it),  defeat  the  resolution  of 
the  rest  This  abuse,  called  the  liberum 
veto,  was,  in  the  partition  of  Pokmd,  sup- 
ported 1^  Rttsiis  as  neoeanry  to  Polish 
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liberty !  The  real  motive  of  Rnaria  wag, 
to  prevent  a  union  of  action  among  the 
Poles.  The  French  constituent  assembly, 
in  1789,  allowed  the  king  a  veto  on  its 
resolutions ;  but  the  first  time  that  he  made 
use  of  it,  it  ruined  him.  The  king  of 
E^ffland  has  a  veto  upon  the  resolutions 
of  both  houses ;  but  a  lonff  period  has 
elapsed  since  it  has  been  used.  The  king 
of  the  French  has  a  veto.  The  king  of 
Norway  has  the  same  power;  but  if 
three  successive  storthings  repeat  a  resolu- 
tion, it  becomes  a  law  without  the  king's 
assent:  thus  nobility  was  abolished  in 
Norway.  The  same  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Spanish  government  b^ 
the  constitution  of  the  cortes.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  has  a  veto ;  but  he 
ntust  return  the  bill  with  his  reasons;  and 
i^  then,  two  thirds  of  each  house  vote  for 
it,  it  becomes  a  law. 

Veturia.    (See  Conolanut.) 

Viaticum  ;  literally  provision  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  in  Cathofic  theologv,  the  eucharist 
administered  to  patients  beyond  hope  of 
recoveiy.  ProtestaniB,  also,  often  take  the 
Lord's  supper  before  death,  but  do  not 
ffive  this  name  to  it. — Vialicum  is  some- 
times used  as  a  more  delicate  name  to  the 
aid  afforded  in  money  or  provisions  to  a 
traveller. 

ViBRATioir.  (See  AamsticBj  Bnd  Pen- 
dulum,) 

Vicar  (firom  vicariut);  representative, 
vicegerent  (Respecting  the  vicars  of  the 
former  German  empire,  see  Gtrman  Em- 
pire.) The  pope  calls  himself  vieor  of 
Chrigl  on  tank.  An  apostolic  vicar  is  a 
priest  of  high  standin^^,  who  has  received 
special  powers  to  decide  in  certain  cases, 
without  asking  for  instructions.  Bishops 
have  erand-vicars,  who  can  dischar^ 
most  or  the  functions  of  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses.  They  cannot,  however,  grant 
confo-mation,  consecrate  churches,  &c. 
In  England,  the  vicar  is  a  particular 
kind  of  parish  priest  The  priest  of  every 
parish  is  called  rtctoTy  unless  the  predial 
tithes  are  appropriated,  and  then  he  is 
styled  viccar;  and  when  rectories  are  ap- 
propriated, vicars  are  to  supply  the  rec- 
tor's place.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
vicar,  in  such  cases,  there  was  set  apart  a 
certain  portion  of  the  tithes,  commonlv 
^about  a  third  part  of  the  whole,  which 
are  now  what  are  called  the  vicaricd 
tUhu,  the  rest  being  reserved  to  the  use 
of  the  appropriators,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, termed  the  rectorial  tiihes.  The 
name  of  curate  ia  given  to  a  clergyman  in 
the  church  of  England,  who  is  employed 
to  perform  divine  service  in  the  place  of 


the  incumbent  panon,  or  vicar.  He  most 
be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  or  ordinary. 
(See  P/uroZiey.) 

Vice,  in  smitheiy  and  other  arts,  is  a 
machine,  or  instrument,  serving  to  hold 
ftst  any  thinff  worked  upon,  whether  it  is 
to  be  filed,  nent,  riveted,  &c^ — Vice  is 
also  used  in  the  composition  of  diven 
words,  to  denote  the  relation  of  some  per- 
son that  comes  instead,  or  in  the  place  of 
another ;  as,  vice-admiral,  vice-chancellor, 
,  vice-chamberlain,  vice-president,  d&c,  are 
ofilcers  who  take  the  place  of  admirals,  &r 
Vice- Admiral.    (See  AdmiraL) 
Vicente,  Gil  (called   the  Portuguese 
Plautus),  was  bom  at  Barcellos,  of  a  good 
fiunily,  about  the  year  1480.    He  devoted 
himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  law,  but 
soon  abandoned  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating dramatic  poetry.     As  his  rank  an- 
titied  him  to  adinission  to  court,  he  con- 
tributed to  its  amusement  by  vnitiog  oc- 
casional pieces  for  all  the  festivities;  and 
displayed  much  skill  in  his  compoeitioos. 
His  dramatic  pieces  were  first  exhibited 
at  the  court  of  Emanuel,  and  the  first  was 
printed  in  the  year  1504.     Thev  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause ;  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  poet  was  raised  still  higher 
in  the  reign  of  John  III,  who  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  taking  pert  in  tbe 
performance.  Vicente  educated  his  daugh- 
ter Paula,  although  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honor  to  the  queen  Maria,  for 
the  stage,  and  she  became  distinguished 
not  only  as  one  of  the  best  perfivmieis  of 
her  time,  but  as  a  poet  and  a  musicisD. 
Vicente  himself,  who,  in  point  of  time, 
preceded  all   the  great  dramatic  poets 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Engtond, 
stood  alone  in  that  iatge ;  and  his  fame  was 
not  confiboed  to  his  own  country,    f^n^ 
mus  is  said  to  have  studied  Portuffucee 
for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  hi« 
comedies.    His  pieces  have  all  the  feults 
which  are  inseparable  from  first  essays ; 
but  his  rude  sketches  are  pervaded  fay  ^ 
truly  poetical  spirit,  vigor  and  richness  of 
invention,  trutn  of  nature,  ease  of  style, 
and  harmony  of  versification,  notwith- 
standing the  antiquated  structure  of  the 
verse,  and  the  obsolete  language.  Tbe  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  languages  are  often 
intermixed  with  each  other  in  these  pieces, 
particulariy  in  his  autos,    Vicente  died  at 
Evora,  in  1557.    His  works,  in  five  books, 
appeared  at  Lisbon,  edited  by  his  son 
Luis,  in  1562,  fol.  (1586, 4to.,  and  often  re- 
printed).   Ofhis  auto*,  or  religious  pieces, 
there  are  sixteen ;  and  several  of  these 
were  printed  as  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year.    The  most  celebrated  of  bis  trsp- 
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eomeaies  is  Dom  Duardee.  Among  his 
comedies,  taken  mostly  from  old  tales,  the 
Judge  of  Beyra  and  the  Portuguese  Fi- 
dalgo  are  the  best  His  &rce8,  of  which 
there  are  eleven  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion above  referred  to,  are  witty,  lively 
and  natural,  and  in  many  respects  resem- 
ble the  Spanish  interludes  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

ViCENZA,  Armand  Augustin  Louis  de 
Caulaincouft,  duke  de,  lieutenant-general, 
bom  at  Caulaincourt,  in  1773,  distin- 
ffuished  himself  during  the  French  revo- 
lution, both  in  diplomatic  and  militaiv 
capacities,  for  his  mtegrity.  courage^  fidel- 
ity and  address,  under  thl  most  difilcult 
circumstances.  He  served  in  the  army 
from  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  lost 
his  post  of  etafi-ofiicer,  and  was  for  some 
time  confined  in  prison.  He  then  served 
(1793)  as  a  srenadier,  and  afterwards  as 
a  mounted  chasseur,  but,  in  1795,  was  re- 
stored, by  the  influence  of  Hoche,  to  his 
fi>rmer  rank  of  captain.  Caulaincourt 
served  with  reputation  in  Italy,  and  began 
his  diplomatic  career  at  Constantinople, 
whither  he  accompanied  general  Dubayet. 
In  1801,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  al- 
ways manifested  esteem  for  him,  and  con- 
fidence in  him.  In  1804,  Caulaincourt 
was  named  grand  huyer^  and,  about  this 
time,  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  where 
he  was  employed  in  counteracting  the  in- 
trigues of  tne  English  a^jents,  and  partic- 
ulu*ly  the  Englini  minister  at  Munich, 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul.  With 
the  capture  and  execution  of  the  duke 
d*Enghien,  it  has  been  fiiUv  proved  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  In  1805,  he  was  made 
general  of  division,  and  received  the  ^rand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  with  the  title  of 
duke  of  Vicenza.  He  afterwards  obtained 
various  orders  of  knighthood  from  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
was  sent  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg, 
when  Napoleon  was  canyine  on  his  plans 
against  Austria.  After  the  rail  of  Prussia 
and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  was  four  years 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  St  Anne,  of  the  first  ckiss.  He 
requested  his  recall  on  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  but,  in  reality,  because  he  met  with 
various  mortifications  firom  the  Russian 
nobility,  who  were  jealous  of  his  fttvor 
with  Alexander.  A  fter  returning  to  France 
in  1811,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  on 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Russia  in 
1812,  which  he  had  firmly  opposed,  and 
retunied  with  him  in  a  sleigh,  after  nearly 


perishing  with  cold.  During  fourteen 
days,  Caulaincourt  did  not  leave  the  em- 
peror's side.  In  the  campaign  of  1813^ 
Caulaincourt  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentiaries, after  the  desperate  battles  of 
Lfitzen  and  Bautzen;  and  an  armistice 
was  the  consequence.  That  armistice 
was  soon  broken,  and  only  served  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  victory  over  Napo- 
leon at  Leipsic.  After  hostilities  had  been 
removed  mm  Germany  to  France,  Cau- 
laincourt, who  had  been  named  minister 
for  foreign  afifairs,  was  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies  at  Chatillon  (q.  v.) ;  but,  on 
some  success  of  Napoleon,  he  received 
orders  to  raise  his  claims  so  high,  that 
the  allies  broke  off  the  conferences,  and 
marched  to  Paris.  When  Napoleon  ab- 
dicated at  Fontainebleau,  the  duke  of  Vi- 
cenza was  the  chief  negotiator  on  his  part, 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April, 
between  the  ex-emperor  and  the  allies. 
He  continu^  to  follow  his  master  until 
his  departure  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
dOth  of  April,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
his  estate.  During  the  hundred  days,  he 
held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afi^iirs,  and, 
April  4,  Iol5,  issued  the  celebrated  circu- 
lar to  the  foreign  cabinets,  declaring  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
second  abdication  of  the  emperor,  the 
duke  of  Vicenza  took  an  active  part  as 
member  of  the  regency ;  but  the  return  of 
the  king  terminated  his  public  career.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  'alternately  at 
Paris  and  on  his  estate,  occupied  with 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  died  in 
1828. 

Vicenza,  the  prmcipal  town  of  a  prov- 
ince or  delegation  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  lies  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Bachi- 

Slione,  which  is  here  navigable,  receives 
le  little  stream  Recone,  and  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  connected  by  four 
bridges ;  Ion.  IP  33^  E. ;  lat  45°  3jy  N. ; 
thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice; 
population,  29,000.  It  contains  an  old 
castle,  twenty-two  churches,  and  thirty- 
thr^  oratories,  seven  colleges,  and  twen- 
tj^-seven  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
about  five  miles  in  circuit,  with  six  gates. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  pert  narrow 
and  crooked ;  but  there  are  many  hand- 
some buildings  here ;  and,  indeed,  Vicenza 
is,  in  respect  to  its  architecture,  the  most 
remarkable  city  of  Upper  Italy,  being 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Palladio  (q.  v.^  who  was  bom  here.  Be- 
sides the  basihca,  we  may  mention,!.  The 
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town-house  {paUeao  ddla  ragiom),  mta- 
ated  upon  the  market-place,  a  handsome 
square  adomed  with  columns.  This  build- 
ing is  entirely  of  marble,  and  is  unique 
of  its  kind.  The  whxAe  lower  story  con- 
sists of  arcades,  and  the  upper  story, 
which  is  likewise  sunounded  by  a  gallery 
of  arcades,  is  adomed  with  statues,  bass- 
reliefs  and  cornices.  2.  The  Olympic  the- 
atre is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  erection 
of  which  Palladio  not  only  imitated,  but 
surpassed  the  ancioits,  although  it  is  built 
only  of  wood.  The  seats  rise  one  above 
another  in  a  semicircle,  and  are  adomed 
with  statues  of  the  Roman  emperors.  3. 
The  triumphal  arches.  One  of  these  is 
*  at  the  entrance  of  die  Campus  Martius,  a 
beautiful  promenade;  and  the  other,  at 
tbe  gate  Del  Monte,  forms  the  entrance  to 
a  stairway  of  195  marble  steps,  leadine  to 
the  celebrated  Servite  monastery,  called 
Madonna  di  Monte  Berico,  situated  upon 
a  hill,  which  commands  a  most  delightful 
view.  4.  The  palace  Valmarana.  The 
architects  Scamozzi,  Otho  Calderari,  and 
others,  were  siso  natives  of  Vicenza,  and 
contributed  to  adorn  the  city  with  their 
works.  In  most  of  die  churcnes  and  pal- 
aces there  aro  fine  paintincs,  by  Palma, 
Giordano  and  others.— See  Herd's  Chiida 
per  Vtcema  (Venice,  1822). — A  part  of 
the  inhabitants  subsist  by  silk  roanufiic- 
tures,  the  jprovince  producing  much  of  the 
raw  material;  and  several  other  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here.  Before  the 
sate  of  the  casde  lies  the  beautiful  garden 
Valmarana.  Vicenza  has  almost  always, 
especially  in  modem  times,  shared  the 
fate  of  its  neighbor  Verona,  fq.  v.)  In 
November,  1796,  a  sanguinary  batde  was 
fought  near  Vicenza,  between  the  French, 
imder  general  Bonaparte,  and  the  Austri- 
ans,  under  AlvinzL 

VlCE-'PRE9in£NT      OF       THE       UnITED 

States.  It  is  provided  by  the  consd- 
tudon  of  the  U.  States  that  there  shall  be 
a  vice-prendent,  chosen  every  four  yeais, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  elect- 
ors, as  the  president  (See  EUdorSj  Can- 
gres*  of  tht  Untied  States^  and  President,) 
In  case  of  there  beiug  no  choice  of  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president  acts  as  president, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability,  of  the  president  If 
no  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  has 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  that  the  senate 
shall  choose  the  vice-president  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. Two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  senatois  are  required  to  form  a  quorum 


fyt  this  purpoee,  and  a  minority  oC  i 
whole  number  is  neeeasaiy  to  a  ehoaee. 
The  vice-president  is,  ex  q^icio,  pieaideBt 
of  the  senate. 

VicKBBURo,  one  of  tbe  jMincijpal 
of  Mississippi,  and  capital  or  Wi 
county,  is  situated  just  below  the 
mencement  of  the  Walnut  hills.  It  has 
not  existed  more  than  ten  years,  but  is 
now  a  large  village.  It  is  likely  to  become 
the  rival  of  Natchez  in  the  cotton  tnuie. 
Great  quantities  of  cotton  are  deliver- 
ed here  to  the  steam-boats  which  ply 
regularly  between  this  place  and  ifew 
Orleans.  It  has  a  most  smgular  positioii, 
on  the  shelving  declivities  of  high  hilk, 
with  the  houses  scattered  in  groups  on 
the  terraces. 

Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,   one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers,  was  bom,  in  1668 
or  1670,  at  Naples,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller.    When  a  boy,  he  fractured 
his  skull,  and  did  not  recover  until  after 
three  years  of  suffering.    This  misfortune 
seems  to  have  given  him  a  melancholy 
and  contemplative  cast    He  made  great 
progress  in  elementery  studies,  but  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, until,  at  a  meetinff  of  the  aceademia 
degf  infunaH,  he  saw  me  scholars  atting 
by  the  most  distingui^ed  men  of  the  ci^, 
which  at  oncb  kindled  his  ambition.    He 
studied  law,  and  labored  with  such  assi- 
duity as  to  injure   his   health.     Being 
without  means  of  support,  he  accepted  the 
place  of  instmcter  to  the  nephew  of  Roc- 
co,  Ifishop  of  Ischia.    He  lived  nine  vears 
in  a  charming  retirement  and  read  and 
thought  profoundly.    Having  returned  to 
Napfes,  he  married,  and  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  professorship  of  rhetoric,  which 
brought  him  about  $100  a  year.    When 
Chanes  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne, 
a  better  fiite  seemed  to  await  him,  as  he 
was  appointed  historioffrapher  to  the  king; 
but  it  was  too  late.    Intense  studies,  bjf 
day  and  night,  together  with  domesnc 
cares,  had  exhaust^  his  mind :  he  sunk 
into  idiocy,  and  died  in  1744.    Vico  was 
rich  in  noble  and  excellent,  but  also  in 
bold  and  questionable  ideas.    Mythology 
is  his  leader  through  the  darkness  of  & 
past    His  chief  work  is  his  Prtnc^'A 
una  Scienza  JV\uwa(Fi$domo aUa commwie 
JSTatta^a  delU  Aoziom  (Naoles,  1725;  7tb 
ed.,  Naples,  1817).    His  iaeas  respecting 
Homer  and  Roman  history  agree  remark- 
ably with  many  of  those  m  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr.     His  autobiography  has  been 
recendy  published  in    the    C^niscoii  di 
Oian  BeitUla  Fico  raeeM  t  pMlictti 
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da  Carlo  Jhthmo  Bmo  (Naples,  1818). 
Hia  ScUnza  AViova  has  been  translated 
into  German  (1892)  and  French  (18^). 

Vicq-n'AzTB,  Felix ;  an  eminent 
French  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at 
Yalogne,  in  1748.  He  went  to  Paiis  in 
1765,  and,  after  having  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
scieiices  connected  widi  it,  especially  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  he  commenced  giv- 
ing lectures  on  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  in  1773.  The  memoirs  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  foreign  animals, 
procured  him  admissicHi  into  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  1774.  As  perpetual  secre- 
taiy  of  a  medical  socie^  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  biographical  eulogies  of  many 
of  the  members.  In  1788,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and,  in 
1789,  first  phyacian  to  the  queen.  He 
died  June  20, 1794.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  in  1786, 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  vroA 
entitled  TVaiU  d^AnatomU  et  dt  Phfdoh- 
gU  (with  colored  plates,  folio V.  This  part, 
which  b  all  that  appeared,  relates  only  to 
the  brain,  with  an  mtroductoiy  discoune 
on  anatomy  in  generaL  He  also  wrote 
part  of  SifsUmt  cmatomujat  dt$  Quadru- 
pides  for  the  Encydop^dne  MHhomqut;  a 
treatise  entitled  MtdteiiM  des  Bites  it 
Comei  (1781,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  man^ 
medical  and  anatomical  memoirs.  His 
Elogea  Higtoriques  were  published  in  1797 
and  in  1826 ;  and  his  works  appeared  in 
6  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas  in  4to.  (Paris, 
1805). 

Victor,  Seztus  Aurelius,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  did 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion. The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
but,  however  obscure  his  origin,  he  pos- 
sessed talents  which  procured  him  the 
highest  honors.  In  the  year  961,  the  em- 
peror Julian  appointed  him  prefect  of 
Pannonia;  and,  a  long  time  imerwards, 
he  was  prefect  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  year 
969,  consul  with  Valentinian.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  following  works  are 
extant  under  his  name :  Origo  Gentis  Bo- 
mana ;  Dt  Virii  tUustribua  Urbis  Bonut ; 
Dt  Casaribus  Historia  ab  Aufusto  Oda- 
vio  \uqut  ad  Cansvlaium  dtevnwn  Con- 
staxdm  AugusH  et  Juliam  Ceuaris  iertium ; 
Dt  VUa  et  MoribuM  hnperatorum  Boma-' 
nomm  Ijxeerjpta^  t  Casart  Aiunuto  tuque 
ad  Thtodomm  imperatorem.  It  is  thou^t 
*  that  the  work  Dt  CcBsarUnu  HUtoria  can 
done  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  Aure- 
lius. The  first  edition  of  Aurelius  Victor 
47* 


was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1579,  With  notes 
by  Schottus.  There  are  several  other 
flXKNl  editions,  of  which  the  latest  is  the 
Bipontofl789. 
VicTOE  Amadeds  II.  (See  SardmUL) 
Victor  Emanuel  I.  (See  Sardudot 
and  Piedmonttse  BevolvOon.) 

Victor,  Pernn,  duke  of  Belluno,  peer 
and  marshal  of  France,  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  &C.,  was  bom  at  La 
Marehe,  in  Lorraine,  in  1766,  and  entered 
the  service,  as  a  drummer,  in  1781.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, in  1799,  durinff  which  he  received 
two  wounds;  anc^  afler  his  cure,  he 
passed  to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
which  he  served  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  then  employed  under  Niapoleon, 
in  1796k  aiid  was  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  French  generals.  Afier  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  general  Victor 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  La  Vendue,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  that  unhappy  country, 
without  the  use  of  military  means,  but 
solely  by  the  gentleness  and  wisdom  of 
his  measures.  In  1799,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  hb  division  rendered  great 
services  in  numerous  battles.  In  that  of 
Marengo,  he  commanded  the  advanced 

Siard,  and  sustained  the  whole  efforts  of 
e  Austrian  army  during  eight  hours, 
without  losins  ground,  until  the  main 
body  of  the  French  were  in  the  fiekL 
For  this  gallant  conduct,  he  received  a  sa- 
bre of  honor.  He  afterwards  command- 
ed the  Batavian  army  until  the  treanr  of 
Amiens,  when  he  went  to  Denmark  as 
ambassador  from  France.  At  the  battle 
of  Jena,  he  was  wounded.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  victory  of  Pultu8k,and 
fbu^ht  with  great  bravery  and  success  in 
various  batt^  durinff  the  campaign  of 
1806.  Ck>mmandiug  Uie  first  corps  of  the 
grand  armv  at  the  batde  of  Friedland,  ho 
determinea  the  success  of  that  dav,  and 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  on 
the  fieki  of  battle.  After  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govetn- 
ment  of  Prussia,  and  conciliated  the  good- 
will of  the  people,  by  the  equity  and  mod- 
eration of  his  conduct,  dunng  the  fifteen 
months  that  he  filled  that  important  office. 
In  1806,  he  held  a  command  in  Spain, 
where  he  added  greatly  to  his  military 
fame.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
duke  del  Infanuido,  at  Ucles,  and  made 
15)000  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  army 
commanded  by  Cuesta.  At  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  his  corps  displaced  singular  val- 
or, but  he  was  not  sustained  in  that  ac- 
tion; and  his  skilful  and  daring  march 
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acnm  the  Sierra  Morena  eompettad  the 
Spaniards  to  abandon  the  finrtified  pass  of 
Pena-Perroey  which  laid  open  all  Anda- 
lusia to  the  French.  Charged  with  the 
investment  of  Cadiz,  he  raised  works 
which  were  proof  a^nst  all  attacks  of 
the  English  (under  Graham)  and  Span- 
iards dunnff  his  command  there.  He 
quitted  the  blockade  of  that  place  to  take 
a  command  in  the  campaign  of  Russia, 
and  distinguished  himself  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  the  Beresina.  In  1813,  he 
commanded  the  second  corps,  which,  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  carried  the  left  of 
the  allies,  and  fixed  tbe  fortune  of  the  day, 
making  15,000  Austrians  prisoners.  He 
defeated  the  enemy  at  Wachau,  and  sus- 
tained his  reputation  at  Leipeic  and  at 
Hanau.  After  the  invasion  or  France  by 
the  allies,  in  1814,  he  defended,  with  un- 
equal foroes,  the  Vosges,  foot  by  foot. 
omng  compelled  to  fiill  back  before  supe- 
rior numbers,  he  frequently  faced  the 
allies  and  beat  them.  At  the  battle  of 
Brienne,  he  took  the  village  of  that  name, 
guarded  by  15,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians. On  the  9th  of  February,  he  re- 
treated upon  the  Seine,  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  Napoleon,  and  defended  the 
bridges  of  Nugent  until  the  16th.  He 
directed  the  briUiant  affairs  of  Nangis  and 
Villeneuve,  on  the  17th,  and  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  at  the  batde  of  Cra- 
onne,  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  was  badly 
wounded.  After  the  restoration  of  tbe 
Bourbons,  he  received  the  government  of 
the  second  railitaiy  division,  at  Mezieres, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  on  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  1815,  to  prevent  the  de- 
fection of  his  troops.  Unable  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  he  quitted  Chalons  at  the 
very  moment  when  thev  were  preparing 
fer  his  arrest  After  the  king's  second 
remm,  he  was  named  president  of  the 
electoral  coUege  of  the  Loir  and  Cher, 
peer  of  France,  and  major-general  of  the 
royal  guard.  When  the  marquis  of  La- 
tour-Maubourg  was  sent  to  Constantiuo- 
ple,  in  1821,  Victor  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  minister  or  war ;  but  his 
wish  to  obtain  the  post  of  major-general 
in  Spain,  in  1823,  was  not  gratifiec^  Guil- 
leminot  being  appointed  to  that  place. 
But,  great  complaints  being  made  of  the 
management  of  the  army,  Belluno  went 
in  person  to  the  army ;  and,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  the  king  named  him  major- 
eeneral  of  the  army  of  the  Pjrrenees. 
Guilleminot,  however,  continued  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  general  staff,  and  Bellimo 
attended  only  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
amy,  and  has  been  accused  of  miMxn- 


duct  in  regard  to  tbe  eomradi  of  Osnaid 
andTourton.  (See  OtwranL)  After  the 
army  had  croeaDd  the  Kdassos,  BeUuno 
returned  to  Paria^  and  was  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded in  the  war  department  by  the  bar- 
on Bamas.  Smce  the  revolution  of  1890, 
he  has  been  implicated  in  the  pkMs  oi\b» 
Carlists. 

Victoria  (with  the  Oreeks^  Alb); 
goddess  of  victory.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Titan  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  a  rister  of 
Zelos,  Cratos  and  Bia  (Courage,  Stieoglfa, 
Power).  She  is  generally  repreflooted 
with  winga,  a  laurel  on  her  head,  ud  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand. 

Victoria,  Alexandrina,  hdress  pre- 
sumptive of  the  British  crown,  was  win 
May  24, 1819,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Kent,  by  the  princess  Victom 
Maria  Louisa,  princess-dowager  of  I^ 
ningen,  and  sister  of  the  present  king  of 
Beleium.    (See  JEenl.) 

VicueNA.    (See  Lkmuu) 

Vicus ;  Latin  for  vSlage.  From  thi* 
word  are  derived  the  final  syllablsB  of 
vie,  wy,  tffick  in  Teutonic  and  Freach 
geographical  names,  aa  hofngw^,  l^emuk, 
Viesvic  (old  village). 

VinA,  Maik  Jerome ;  a  celebrated  mod- 
em Latin  poet,  bom  in  1490^  at  Cromooa, 
of  parents  who  were  poor,  but  of  noNe 
descent.  He  studied  with  distinctkxi  at 
Padua,  Bologna  and  Mantua,  and  ^ 
admitted  while  young  into  the  congw- 
tion  of  the  canons  regular  of  St  Mane 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran.  His  tateni 
for  Latin  poetry  recommended  him  tt) 
Leo  X,  who  gave  him  the  prioiy  ofo^ 
Silvester,  near  Tivoli.  There  he  wrote 
his  Christiad,  which  was  finished  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII,  who,  in  rec- 
ompense of  his  merit,  bestowed  on  himt 
in  1532,  the  bishopric  of  Alba.  Paul  III 
had  intended  to  translate  VHa  to  the 
see  of  Cremona;  but  the  death  oftbe 
pope  prevented  his  promotion,  and  ywB 
died  at  Alba,  Sept.  27, 156a  His  poetical 
productions,  ^/esides  the  Christiad,  «« 
Seaecfda  Imcub  (the  Game  of  Cbe«)» 
which  has  been  highly  praised  by  yf" 
ton ;  PoeHcorum  LSn  m,  translated  by 
the  abb6  Batteux  into  French,  and  piw- 
lished  with  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  Htfv 
ace  and  Boileau ;  Bfmbycwn  Libri  n  (^ 
Silk-Worms),  esteemed  the  most  c«^ 
and  elegant  of  his  works :  Ifynm  de  a*"" 
Dhinu;  Cctrmmum  iJber.  Hif  PJJ* 
works  consist  of  Dicdogi  de  ^^^P^rSS. 
DignUaU  Libriii  rDigc&rn  conlra  g»««^ 
tanti  di Pama  (Paris,  1568, 8vo.;  r«P^ 
liflhed  at  Venice  in  1764,  under  the  ode 
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of  CVvmofiefinum  OraHUmu  trt»  ad^erwg 
Ptmienaea  m  CofOrovergia  Prineipahu); 
ana  Synodal  Consdtutioiit,  Lettera,  &c. 
Most  of  these  works  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Padua  (1731,  S  vols.,  4to^ ;  and 
his  poems  have  been  printed  at  Cremo- 
na (1550, 2  vols^  8toA  at  Ozfbrd  (1722, 
4  ▼oIs.jIBto.  ;  in  1725  and  1733,  3  vols^ 
8vo.).  The  Poetics  of  Vida  were  translat- 
ed into  English  by  the  rev.  Christopher 
Pitt,  and  the  poem  on  Chess  by  George  Jef- 
freys. Vida  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
attempted,  with  success,  to  revive  Latin 
poetry.  His  versification  is  harmonious ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  ]K>SK8Bes 
poetical  talents;  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  pushed  the  imitation  of  Virgil  to 
excess ;  and  it  has  also  been  objected  to 
him,  that  he  intermingled  too  much  of 
heathen  mythology  with  his  religious 
poems. 

YiDi  (Latin  for  I  have  seen)  is  often  put 
with  the  name  of  a  person  under  docu- 
ments, &c.,  which  must  be  witnessed  by 
the  person  to  give  them  validity. 

'Vidonia;  a  white  wine,  the  produce 
of  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  much  resem- 
bling Madeira,  but  of  a  tart  flavor,  and  a 
quality  inferior  to  the  last-mentioned 
wine.  It  may  become  very  palatable  by 
age,  but  never  has  the  flilness  of  MadeuiL 

ViEETNA  (German,  ffien\  capital  of  the 
Austrian  monarcby,one  or  the  oldest  cities 
of  Germany,  originated,  like  many  others, 
from  a  Roman  standinff  camp,  esUiblished 
in  order  to  command  the  Danube.  It 
was  called  VintUbona,  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, Christianity  penetrated  to  the  shores 
ef  the  Danube,  and  carried  civilization 
with  it.  In  791,  Austria,  and  therefore 
Vienna,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charlemacme,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Huns.  Ouurlemagne  erected  a  church 
here,  vrith  a  school,  &c.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  securing  his  fix>ntier8  by 
erecting  mararaviatee ;  and  Austria  be- 
came one  of  them.  Henry,  mai^grave 
of  Austria,  in  1141,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  St  Stephen's  church.  Vien- 
na received  commercial  privileces,  and 
gradually  became  flourishmff.    It  is  situ- 


ited  in  fon.  16^  23^  E.,  lat  48^  12^  36"  N., 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
The  city  rose  in  importance  chiefly  from 
the  time  when  it  became  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  German  emperors.  It 
shows  in  every  part  the  traces  of  mdual 
increase.  The  city  proper  is  smdl ;  but 
the  thirhr-four  suburbs,  which  have  been, 
since  1708,  sunounded  by  a  wall,  make 
the  whole  pkee  laige«    The  oircimiie- 


rence  of  the  whole  is  about  fbnrceen 
miles,  including  7462  houses,  besides  the  ( 
churches :  1217  of  these  houses  belong  to 
the  city  itself.  The  orijpn  of  tlie  name  is 
uncertain.  The  climate  is  very  changeable, 
and  vrinds  frequent:  they  often  m&e  the 
ground  veiy  diy ;  and,as  this  contains  much 
gravel,  the  dust  is  very  annoying.  Dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  especially  of  the  lungs, 
are  frequent,  and  prooably  originate  fit>m 
the  prevailing  dry  and  sharp  air  and  the 
irregular  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
more  devoted  to  pleasure  than  the  people 
of  any  other  city  m  Europe.  The  streets 
are  generally  not  wide.  There  are  eichc 
large  and  ten  smaller  public  places.  Jo- 
seph's place,  containmg  a  statue  of  the 
emperor  Joseph, — a  work  of  no  great 
merit, — ^is  the  finest  The  palaces  are 
numerous,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
in  good  taste.  Even  the  most  recent  struc- 
tures show  no  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, and  there  is  a  remarkable  diflbrenoeL 
in  this  particular,  between  Vienna  and 
Beriin.  Much  has  been  done,  of  late,  for 
the  convenience  and  embeUishment  of 
the  city.  The  imperial  castle  attracts 
attention  more  by  its  extent  and  antiquity 
than  by  beautjr  or  spnmetry.  Amonr 
the  fourteen  principal  churches^  that  of 
St.  Stephen  is  the  most  ancient,  largest 
and  most  masniflcent  Monuments  of 
princes,  genenus  and  bishops^  interesting 
pictures,  and  thirty-eight  ahars,  adorn  its 
mterior.  Its  steeple  (452  fret  high)  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe;  700iiepB 
lead  up  to  its  summit  It  (men  a  beauti- 
fiil  prospect  of  the  environs,  which  are 
frrtue  and  picturesque.  (See  Ziska's 
Description  of  St.  Stephen^s  Ckurth  and 
aU  Us  CwriosiHes,  in  German.)  The 
church  of  the  Augustines  has  becoi,  since 
1630,  the  church  of  the  court :  it  contains 
a  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Canova,  erected 
in  1805,  by  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Teech- 
en,  to  the  memory  of  his  wifr.  The 
vault  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at 
St  MarjT,  where  the  imperial  ftuni^y  are 
buried,  IS  historically  interesting.  Since 
the  time  of  Matthias,  the  remains  of  all  the 
members  of  the  imperial  frmily  have  been 
placed  here ;  and  therefore  Joseph  II,  to 
show  the  foolishness  of  some  noblemen 
who  lived  in  retirement  to  avoid  mix- 
ing vrith  people  below  them,  said,  ''If 
I  wouki  choose  to  live  like  jou,  vrith  nay 
equals  only,  I  should  be  obliged  to  live  in 
the  vaults  of  St  Mary."  The  Protestants 
and  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  have 
six  chills,  and  the  Jews  a  synagogue. 
There  are  also  fourteen  monasteries 
and  three  nunneries.    The  increase  of 
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YienDa  appeon  from  the  circumstaiioe, 
that,  in  1766^  the  suburbB  contained  3190 
houses;  at  present  they  contain  6200. 
The  imperial  stablci  for  400  horses ;  the 
Behredere,  formerly  the  &vorite  randence 
of  Eiuene  (q.  v.)  of  Savoy,  and  which, 
flinoe  1776,  has  contained  the  imperial 
gallery  of  naintings;  the  hospital  of  in- 
valids, for  «X)  men ;  the  general  hospital, 
and  the  barracks,  are  edifices  of  vast  di- 
mensions. Vienna  has  310,000  inhabit- 
ants, besides  the  inrrison  and  foreign 
residents.  In  1815,  the  number  was 
239^373.  The  annual  mortality  is  about 
one  in  twenty-six.  The  high  and  low 
nobility  form  a  great  contrast  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  predominating  race.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are 'Credos,  Italians, 
Poles,  Servians,  Hun^parians,  Turks,  &c. 
The  amount  of  provisions  consumed  is 
very  imt,  .comprising,  in  one  year, 
above  82,500  oxen,  67,000  calves,  120,000 
lambs,  and  71,500  pigs.  The  rej^utation 
of  Vienna  for  cheapness  of  living  de- 
creases every  year.  There  are  10,000 
Protestants,  who,  though  their  religion  is 
tolerated,  are  under  some  civil  disadvan- 
tages. Vienna  carries  on  an  important 
^mmerce,  for  which  the  Danube  offera 
great  opportunity.  About  7000  trans- 
port boats  annually  enter  the  harbor. 
The  manu&ctures  are  important,  and 
|;ive  employment  to  about  60,000  persons, 
m  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  imperial 
porcelain  manufactory,  founded  in  1718, 
employs  about  500perBOiis.  The  coaches 
ana  piano-fortes  ofv  ienna  are  famous  all 
over  the  continent  The  university  of 
Vienna  was  founded  in  1437.  In  1756, 
it  was  taken  fiiom  the  Jesuits,  and  re- 
ceived fiom  Van  S wieten,  the  body  physi- 
cian of  Maiia  Theresa,  an  entirely  new  or- 
ganization. The  new  university  has  an 
anatomical  theatre,  an  observatory,  library, 
botanical  garden,  &^.  The  Joseph  med- 
ico-surgi<»l  academy  and  the  veterinary 
school  deserve  honorable  mention.  Vi- 
enna has  long  been  fionous  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  for  which  the  general  hos- 
pital offers  great  advanta^.  16,000 
n^entB  are  annually  provided  for,  in 
dOOO  beds;  but  the  medical  schools  in 
some  other  places,  as  in  Berlin,  in  which 
a  much  more  scientific  spirit  exists  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Austria,  are  beginning 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  medical  institution 
of  Vienna.  The  academy  of  Oriental 
hmguaffes  has  produced  several  distin- 
gumhed  diplomatists  and  scholars.  There 
are  three  gymnasia,  and  a  polytechnic 
institute  here.  In  1821,  a  Protestant 
institution  was  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Protestants,  as  the  subjects 


of  Austria  have  been  prohibited  to  sttidy 
in  f(nieiffn  universities;  but  the  instimtion 
is  of  a  low  order.    No  city  has  so  many 
public  and  private  libraries,    museums, 
cabinets,  galleries,  collections,  &c.    The 
imperial  court  library,  with  a  rqpm  240 
feet  long,  omameuted  with  excellent  pic- 
tures, and  founded  by  Maximilian  I,  in 
1500,    is   very  extensive,  and   contains 
among   its   treasures   several   thousand 
manuscripts  and  incundbuia  (q.  v.),  a  rich 
collection  of  enmvings,  &c.    The  whole 
number  of  vcuumes,    according  to  the 
common  statement,  is  300,000;  but  the  real 
number  is  much  less.     15,000  guilders 
are  annually  appropriated  to  it      The 
other  most  important  libraries  are  given 
thus  in  Malchus'sSJfatu^O:  (1826):  libFary 
of  the  university,  109,000  volumes ;   of 
the  Theresianum,  30,000  volumes;  of  the 
medico-surgical  academy,  45,000  volumes ; 
Convictorium  of  L6wenberg,  50,000 ;  pri- 
vate hbrary  of  the  emperor,  60,000  vol- 
umes ;  private  library  oriarchduke  Charles, 
60,000  volumes.  The  imperial  mineralogi- 
cal  collection,  and  the  zoologico-botaniciBJ 
museum,  are  important    The  botanical 
^den  is  very  fiouriahing,  Francis  I  be- 
mg  himself  fond  of  botany.    The  impe- 
rial museum  of  antiquities  possesses  but 
few  works  of  great  value.    The  museum 
of  coins  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe,  and  contains  2B,000  sold  and 
silver  piec^  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne,  besides   many  of  earlier  date. 
The  academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in 
1704.    In  the  imperial  galleiy  are  chiefily 
old  German  and  Italian  pictures ;  also 
many  Titians,  Vandycks,  Rubenses,  &c. 
The  most  important  pictures  have  been 
engraved.    The  collection  in  the  court 
library  contains  about  300,000  wood  cuts 
and  engravings,  in  800  volumes.    Many 
noblemen  have  galleries  of  pictures.    Mu- 
sic and  the  theatre  receive  great  attention. 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  lived  in  Vien- 
na.   The  conservatory,  in  which  fifteen 
professors  instruct  100  pupils  in  music, 
18  probably  equal  at  present  to  that  of 
Paris.    Among  the  five  theatres,  several 
have  actors  of  great  talent    The  Italian 

rra  is  famous.  The  popular  theatre  in 
Leopoldstadt  is  peculiar.  Dancing, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  is  very  much 
cultivated ;  and,  in  ffenend,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Vienna  are  devoted  to  pleasure; 
those  of  the  table  being  put  by  no  means 
in  the  back  ipround.  m  estabusbment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  gives,  to  about  5000 
poor,  four  to  twelve  kreutzera  daily. 
There  is  a  lying-in-hospital ;  and  mothers 
can  send  their  babes  from  this  to  the 
foundling  hoi^itaL    The  deaf  and  dunob, 
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the  bfind,  poor,  sick  children  and  orphans 
are  provided  for.  Maov  baths  and  min- 
eral springs  ere  to  be  round  in  the  envi- 
rons. There  is  a  fine  swimming  school, 
Mveral  militaiy  schools,  and  a  garrison, 
genendhr  12,000  strong.  The  most  agree- 
aUe  and  most  frequented  place  of  recre- 
ation is  the  well-known  Pinoter,  near  the 
Leopoldstadt.  It  is  a  wood,  with  beauti- 
ful views  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
many  reffoiiitrfeurv,  and  spectacles  of 
various  sorts,  &c  Persons  of  all  classes 
are  seen  here— the  emperor  and  the  mean- 
eat  of  his  subjects.  The  train  of  carriages 
is  often  immense,  and  unequalled  by  any 
thinff  similar  in  any  other  place.  Not 
far  from  the  Prater  is  Augarten,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  by  Joseph  II. 
Sch6nbrunn,  an  imperial  pleasure  palace, 
near  Vienna,  is  beautifully  situated.^ 
Lazenburg  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the ' 
emperor.  Tlie  environs  contain  several 
pleasant  villages ;  for  instance,  Baden,  a 
watering  place.--See  Pezzl's  DeacrMon 
of  Vienna;  VimnOjiU  Hisiory  andthtHr 
osilu»^  with  engrarinffl,  an  annual  peri- 
odical begun  in  1827j  by  Hormayr  and 
several  other  scholars ;  Vktma  a$  U  i$ 
(I^ipsic,  1827). 

CongrtBs  of  Vitnna ;  a  meeting  of  the 
European  powers,  firom  November  1, 
1814,  to  June  10, 1815,  to  settle  the  state 
of  afiairs  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
kinffs  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria, 
Woitemberg,  many  grand  dukes,  sove- 
reign dukes,  &C.,  were  personally  present, 
as  well  as  many  of  toe  first  European 
politicians  and   ministers.     The   papal 

gvemment  was  represented  by  cardinal 
tnsalvi ;  the  Austrian  by  prince  Metter- 
nich  and  baron  Wessenberg ;  the  Russian 
'  by  prince  Rasumowski,  counts  Stackel- 
berg  and  Nessebrode ;  the  government  of 
Ch-eat  Britain,  by  lord  Castlereagh,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  lords  Cathcart,  Clan- 
carty,  Stewart ;  the  Prussian  government 
by  prince  Hardenberg  and  baron  Hum- 
boldt ;  France  by  prince  Talleyrand, 
duke  Dalberff  and  others ;  Bavaria  by 
prince  Wrede  and  count  Recbberg; 
Hanover  by  count  Mdnster ;  and  ambas- 
sadors were  present  from  Spain,  Portu- 
Sil,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sardinia, 
aples,  &c.  Gentz  drew  up  the  protocol. 
The  five  powers  which  had  concluded 
the  peace  of  Paris,  Austria,  Prussia,  En(|^- 
land,  Russia  and  France,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  prince  Mettemich,  deliberated 
on  the  state  of  Europe ;  in  some  particu- 
lar cases,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden 
were  admitted  to  their  consultations.    A 


committee  for  the  afibin  of  Germany 
was  formed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hanover  and  Wurtemberg,  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  which  also  the  plenipotentiaries  of  * 
the  other  German  sovereigns  and  fiee  citieB 
were  subsequently  admitted.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  great  variety  of  interests 
would  have  been  still  more  difficult  than 
it  was,  had  not  oqe  purpose  united  all, 
which  was  to  deprive  France  of  its  power 
of  making  conquests  for  the  future.  Dis- 
sensions were  several  times  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out ;  but  Napoleon's  return 
finom  Elba  reunited  the  discordant  pow- 
e^^  and  suddenly  induced  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russb,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Sweden  to  mm  the  act  of 
the  congress,  consisting  of  121  articles, 
on  June  9, 1815.  {Qee  SehdU.)  In  these 
articles,  the  principle  of  legitimacy  (q.  v.) 
was,  in  general,  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
the  restoration  of  the  European  political 
system.  Austria  received  the  following 
territories,  part  of  which  had  been  taken 
fit>m  ho':— -the  newly-created  LombardcH 
Venetian  kingdom  (q.  v.),  with  the  Valte- 
line,  besides  three  «ecufu2o-g«mfiir<e,'  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  Parma,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Illyria,  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with  Kacu- 
sa  and  the  Golfo  di  Cattaro ;  further,  t)T 
treaties  with  Bavaria,  Tyrol  and  Voran- 
berg,  Salzburg,  as  far  as  the  Salza,  with 
other  territories  which  she  had  lost  in 
1809;  fi^m  Russia,  the  part  of  East  Gal- 
licia  ceded,  m  1809,  to  tnis  power.  (Re- 
specting the  restorations  made  to  the 
other  states,  see  the  articles  on  them  re- 
spectively.^  ViTe  would  oidy  remark 
here,  that  Warsaw  was  given  to  Russia 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land ;  Cracow  (q.  v.)  became  a  firee  city ; 
Prussia,  whose  possessions  could  not  oe 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  before  1806, 
was  indemnified  by  a  part  of  Poland, 
the  new  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  half  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  Swedish  Pomerania, 
Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Saar,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  France.  Denmark,  wmch  had 
ceded  NcHway  to  Sweden,  received  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  and,  as  the  possessor  of  this 
country  and  of  Holstein/became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  dieL  Bavaria  received, 
as  a  compensation  for  her  cessions  to 
Austria.  Wiirzburg,  Aachafienburg,  the 
Rhenish  circles,  &c.  Hanover  received  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  several  new  prov- 
inces. Holland  and  Belgium  were  form- 
ed into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
with  a  fortified  firontier  on  the  side  of 
France.     The   Netherlandish   provmce 
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Luxembarg  yns  made  a  crand  daehy, 
and  became  a  membo'  or  the  German 
confederacy.  Great  Britain  retained 
Malta,  Heligoland,  several  conquered  col- 
onies {see  Great  Britain),  and  protective 
sovereignty  over  the  restored  republic  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  In  Switzerland,  three 
more  cantons  were  formed,  and  it  was 
declared  perpetually  neutral.  The  restor- 
ed kingdom  of  Sardinia  received  Genoa 
as  a  duchy,  with  the  grant  of  a  free  port ; 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  se- 
cured to  the  line  of  Carignan.  Tuscany, 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, were  also  restored.  Lucca  was 
given  to  the  Spanish  Infanta  Maria  Loui- 
sa, but  was  afterwards  otherwise  disposed 
of,  (See  Parma,  and  Lucca,)  It  was 
intended  that  Spain  should  restore  Oli- 
venza  to  Portu^l,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  as  Portuguese  troops  had 
occupied  Monte  Video.  June  8,  I8I5, 
the  act  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  was 
signed.  It  is  contained  in  the  act  of  the 
congress.  (See  Crermanic  ConfederaHon.) 
March  13,  1815,  the  congress  declarea 
Napoleon  an  outlaw;  March  25,  1815, 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia united  anew  against  Napoleon.  (See 
ATapt^amf  and  RussianrGtrman  frar.) 
Sardinia,  Portugal,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wflrtemberg,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Hessia,  Baden,  &c.,  joined  this  alli- 
ance, but  not  Spain  nor  Sweden.  This 
last  war  of  1815  decided  particularly  the 
Saxon  question.  England,  and  even 
Austria,  had  agreed  that  Prussia  should 
have  the  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  but 
the  objections  of  France,  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  the  kincr  of  Saxony,  and, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  induced  Mettemich  to  propose 
the  division  of  Saxony,  in  Januarv,  1815. 
Mettemich,  Talleyrand  and  Wellington 
negotiated  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  who 
had  been  invited  to  Presburg.  May  18, 
1815,  he  signed  the  proposed  division  at 
Vienna.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  also  a  question  before  the  congress 
(see  Slaveryi  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Elbe,  Weser  and  Rhine,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  since  the  subject  of  lonff 
negotiations.  (See  RkmtJ^  The  origind 
of  the  act  was  deposited  m  the  archives 
of  the  emperor.  The  founders  of  this  new 
political  system  of  Europe  declared  that  it 
should  be  a  free  one.  But  as  to  a  political 
equilibrium,  it  was  clear  that  it  could  not 
exist  whilst  Rus«a,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
received  so  dangerous  an  increase  of  pow- 
er by  the  addition  of  Poland,  and  Great 


Britain  was  left  without  a  rival  on  the 
seas ;  and  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  politi- 
cal system,  it  may  be  obsg-ved  that,  in 
fiict,  a  political  aristocmcy  of  the  chief 
powers,  originating  in  the  treaQr  of  Chau- 
mont,  was  confirmed  and  developed  bj 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  oontinaed  to 
operate,  as  fiir  as  respected  the  continen- 
tal parties  to  it,  until  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1890.  (See  the  articles  Troppm, 
La^aehj  VeronOy  &C.,  hUerveniion,  and 
Holy  J9UianceJ)  The  holy  alliance,  though 
England  did  not  accede  to  it,  and  the  kiof 
of  France  joined  it  only  in' his  perBODU 
character,  was  the  bold  and  open  annun- 
ciation of  this  aristocracy.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  manj 
of  its  pretensions  ;  but  its  activity  is  una- 
bated. Time  only  can  determine  what 
success  it  will  have  in  future.  The  politi- 
cal system,  as  established  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  has  suffered  three  most  inopor- 
tant  changes,  by  the  aeparation  of  Belm- 
um  fix)m  Holland,  the  annihitiktion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  de  facto,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  German  diet  of  1892,  by 
which  Prussia  and  Austria  have  ettab- 
lished  a  complete  dominion  over  the  other 
states,  which,  by  adopting  it,  have  given 
uj>,  in  feet,  the  chier  atroute  of  sove- 
reignty. The  i)ope  protested  against 
those  parts  of  the  act  of  the  coMresp  of 
Vienna  by  which  he  remains  deprived 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin.  The  Ger- 
man church  was  also  not  restored  to  her 
possessions ;  and  the  kniffhts  of  St.  Jcim 
sought  lor  their  reestablishment  in  vam. 

Vienna,  Peace  of,  or  Peace  of  SMu- 
hrunn,  concluded  Oct.  14,  18(fe.  Tj^ 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  in  1809, 
had  been  ended  by  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.  v.),  and  the  armistice  of  Znairo.  (q-  v.). 
Aug.  17,  the  neffotiations  began  between 
Champagny  and  Mettemich.  The  landing 
of  the  English  on  the  island  of  Walcbe- 
ren  induced  the  Austrians  to  go  on  slow- 
ly. Sept  27,  prince  Lichtenstein  went, 
with  full  powens,  to  Sch6nbruDn,  where 
Napoleon  resided,  and,  Oct.  14,  the  peace 
was  signed.  Austria  lost,  1.  Salzburg 
(ceded,  with  other  territories,  to  Bavana) ; 
i.  Gorz,  Austrian  Friuli,  Trieste,  Carnio- 
la,  part  of  Carinthia,  Croatia,  on  the  rim 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  Dahnatia,  of  whicn 
Napoleon  formed  the  government  gen- 
eral of  niyria;  9.  the  lordship  ot  K&' 
zuns,  in  the  Grisons ;  4.  some  Bohemian 
enclaves  in  Upper  Lusatia,  given  to  Sax- 
ony ;  5.  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Western 
Galicia,  with  Cracow  and  Zamosc,  and 
her  interest  in  the  salt  works  of  WJelicz- 
ka;  a  to  Russia,  the  eastern  paitof  !>* 
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GaBcia,  with  400,000  bouIs.  The  peace 
alflo  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  pronounced  by  Napoleon, 
April  24.  Austria  lost,  by  this  peace,  her 
southern  and  western'  militarv  firontier 
(45,600  square  miles,  with  3,505,000  in- 
nabitants ;  see  JIfSitary  DistrieU),  and  her 
seaports ;  yet  she  was  allowed  the  right 
of  export  and  import  trade  in  Fiume.  She 
acknowledged  Napoleon's  arrangements 
in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  (where  he 
had  declared  the  papal  dominions  to  be 
united  to  France,  by  a  decree  dated 
Sch6nbninn,  May  17,  1809),  and  joined 
the  continental  system  against  England. 
Austria  now  consisted  of  198,000  souare 
miles,  with  20,738,000  uihabitants.  This 
peace  lasted  tUl  Aucust,  1813. — ^Respect- 
mg  the  war  of  1809,  see  also  Das  Hear 
von  hmardstreichj  and  general  Pelet's  M6- 
moires  sur  la  Gverrede  1009  mAUemagne^ 
&c.  (Paris,  1824, 2  vols.). 

ViENice ;  the  name  of  a  department 
in  France  (see  DqHxrtment);  also  of  a 
river  and  of  some  towns.  Of  the  latter 
we  mention  only  VtennSy  the  principal 
place  of  a  district,  in  Isere ;  Ion.  4°  54^ 
E. ;  lat  45°  33^  N. ;  population,  12,300. 
It  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  like- 
wise fourteen  churches,  a  high  school, 
and  a  museum,  and  has  various  man- 
ufactures. It  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Rhone,  over  which  was  for- 
merly a  stone  bridse,  built  in  the  vear 
1265,  now  destroyed.  A  Roman  colony 
was  established  here,  and  called  FUnna 
Mohrogum ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
various  remains  of  its  ancient  importance, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  tlieatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &c.  In  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bur- 
gundians,  and  the  kings  made  it  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Provence.  It  was  afterwards  erected 
into  an  archbishopric,  and  becanrie  the 
capital  of  a  province  called  Viennois,  In 
1311,  a  council  was  held  here  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  V,  by  which  the 
order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished. 
(See  Clement  V.) 

VIERWAI.D9TADTBRSEE,  (i.  c.  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Toums;  called  also 
the  Lake  of  Vu  jPbur  Cantons) ;  a  roman- 
tic lake  of  Switzerland,  lyinff  in  the  can- 
tons of  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  Uri  and 
.  Schweitz,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
this  position.  Its  length  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  its  breadth  verv  unequal, 
as  it  consists  of  several  detached  parts, 
which  form,  in  a  manner,  separate  lake& 
and   take  their  names  from  die  chiei 


plaoes  on  their  banks ;  thus  it  is  called,  in 
difierent  places,  the  lake  qf  Laeemey  the 
lake  of  AtpnMhy  the  lake  of  Stanz.  and 
the  lake  of  Uri,  The  waters  ai:e  clear 
and  of  a  hght  green.  It  contains  only  one 
island,  caHed  Mstad.  The  environs  are 
among  die  most  beautiful  regions  of  Swit- 
zerland. '  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lu- 
cerne (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  rise  with  its 
spires  out  of  the  waves,  the  banks  are 
low,  and  adorned  with  pretty  country 
seats,  villages  and  orchards.  To  these 
succeed  valleys,  with  hamlets  buih  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  solltades 
where  the  rocks  sink  plumb  down  to  the 
lake.  From  its  bosom  may  be  counted 
more  than  twenty-five  mountains,  com- 
prising some  of  the  hi^est  summits  of 
the  Alps,  mount  Pilate,  Righi,  and  Furca. 

VieiL.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  vigQue^  which  dentted  the  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiera 
by  night,  in  contradistinction  to  the  exeu- 
h%4Ey  who  kept  guard  by  day,  either  in  the 
camp,  or  at  the  ^es  and  mtrenchments. 
The  proper  v^ue  were  four,  which  kept 
ffuara  successively,  three  hours  each. 
The  four  watches  took  their  name  from 
this  custom.  In  the  language  of  the 
church,  vigU  (in  French,  veille)  was  at 
first  the  evening,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  day,  preceding  a  great  festival. 
This  name  originated  fit>m  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  first  Christians  spent  a 
part  of  the  night  preceding  such  festivals 
m  prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
coming  celebration. — VigU  is  further  used 
to  denote  the  custom,  yet  existing  amonr 
Catholics,  to  smg  or  pray  in  the  church 
the  evening  before  AU-Souls  day — a  cus- 
tom also  sometimes  observed  the  day 
before  the  performance  of  a  mass  for 
the  dead. — Linnieus  gave  the  name  of 
vigils  or  watchings  to  the  time  of  the  day 
when  certain  flowen  open  and  close  their 
petals. 

ViGNE.    (See  Vmeis.) 

ViKiireR,  or  Sea  Kines,  among  the 
Danes  or  Normans ;  leaders  of  piratical 
squadrons,  who  passed  thehr  lives  in  rov- 
ing the  seas  in  search  of  spoil  and  adven- 
tures. The  youn^r  sons  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kings  and  jarls,  having  bo  mherit- 
ance  but  the  ocean,  naturally  collected 
around  tfadr  standards  the  youth  of  infe- 
rior order,  who  were  equally  destitute 
with  themselves.  These  were  the  same, 
who,  in  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  and  on  the  continent  un- 
der that  of  Mmnans,  at  first  desolated 
the  maritime  coasts,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  countries,  and 
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famed  permaiWDl  MCdemeats  ia  tbek 
conaueatB.    (See  ^ornumt,) 

YiLLA  flignified,  with  the  Roiiiaiia,a 
couotry  seat,  ^th  its  appendages.  To  it 
beloDjved  three  different  kinds  of  houses : 
the  vSUi  urbana,  where  the  master  lived, 
the  real  country  selit ;  viUa  ru^/tco,  where 
the  farmer  or  peasant  lived ;  and  the  villa 
Jruckuarioj  the  barns.  Some  of  these 
villas,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  emperors,  were  real  palaces. 
By  degrees,  numbers  of  houses  were 
built  around  them ;  and  thus  the  villages 
oiiffinated.  The  word  villa  has  pas^, 
with  various  changes,  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe—^nZ^e,  village^ 
weSeTf  &^  As  the  inhabitants  of  re- 
mote villages  were  not  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity till  after  those  of  cities  (see  Pagans), 
and  as  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  in 
the  middle  ages  ^bored  under  many  legal 
disabilities,  we  find  in  many  modem  lan- 
guages words  derived  from  viUa^  which 
express  vileness  or  servitude,  aa,  vHkna^t 
and  viUaiiu  Besides,  servitude  and  vil- 
lany  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  (caJttivoy  in 
Itauan,  from  captivus,  a  prisoner,  means 
had ;  and  the  word  for  free  in  Dutch  also 
signifies  beautiful).  The  modem  Italians 
ctul  the  season  during  which  they  live  in 
their  villas,  villeggiZura,  Some  of  the 
modem  Italian  vinos  are  yet  splendid,  e.  g. 
the  Bor^hese,  Aldobrandini,  Estense,  and 
Ludovisi  villas,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bome.  In  the  times  of  the  Carlovingi- 
ans^  the  imperial  country  residences  ^see 
Ckarismagne)  were  called  vHUe  regut; 
and  as  many  houses  grew  up  around 
them,  the  word  ville  may  have  therefore 
come  to  signify,  with  the  French,  a  town. 

ViLLAOK  (see  ViUa),  or  Vill,  in  Eng- 
land, is  taken  sometimes  for  a  manor,  and 
sometimes  fi>r  a  parish,  or  part  of  it  In 
countries  where  there  are  peasants,  with 
privileges  and  obligations  distinct  from 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns, 
viUage  has  a  legal  meaning,  denoting  a 

ase  inhabited  by  peasants.  In  the  U. 
teSf  village  has  received  a  pecidiar  sig- 
nification. In  the  article  TWn,  we  have 
said  that  towns,  or  rather  townships,  are 
the  last  divisions  of  communities  in  many 
of  the  states,  so  that  village  has  no  leffal 
meaning;  but  it  is  used  to  indicate  that 
part  of  a  township  where  most  of  the 
nouses  are  collected.  A  traveller  in  a 
town  asks  the  way  to  the  viUage. 

ViixArri.  There  are  three  Italian  his- 
torians of  tliis  name : — Giovannij  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  who,  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  in 
Rome  in  1300,  was  induced,  by  reflecting 


on  the  esneOent  writen  ^iio  had  ad«nied 
the  history  of  that  city,  to  contribute  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  honor  of  his  na- 
tive place.  He  accordingly  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Florence,  in  twelve 
books,  firom  its  fbundation  to  1348,  when 
he  died  of  the  plague.  His  narrative  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  events  occurring  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  but  ako  to 
other  countries  through  which  he  bad 
travelled,  and  with  the  history  of  which 
he  had  become  acquainted.  This  work 
is  extremely  valuable,  although  it  abounds 
in  errors :  it  deserves  full  crrait  wherever 
the  author,  whose  veracity  and  honesty 
are  every  where  visible,  speaks  aa  an  eye- 
wimesB.  It  is  simple  ana  inartificial,  but 
not  without  inter^  on  account  of  its 
naiveti  and  vigor.  After  his  death,  bis 
brother  MaUeo  continued  the  work  in  a 
thirteenth  book,  to  1363,  when  he  also 
died  of  the  plague.  This  book  treats  of 
contemporaneous  events,  and  is  charK- 
terized  oy  the  same  love  of  truth  which 
is  found  in  the  work  of  Giovanni  lo 
sQrle  and  manner,  Matteo  is  inferior  to  his 
brother,  but  he  has  the  charm  of  siinpli- 
city  and  a  certain  ffrace  of  antiquity.— 
Fuippoy  the  son  of  Matteo,  a  Florentme 
citizen,  lawyer  and  judffe,  was  for  many 
years  president  of  Perugia,  but  finally  re- 
tired from  public  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  letters,  and  wrote,  ia 
Latin,  a  work  entitled  De  Online  Cmtor 
its  FlorenUfUB  el  qusdem  CSmbm.  The 
first  part  is  fiill  of  fiibles,  and  has  never 
been  printed.  Mazzuchelli  had  the  see* 
ond  psjrt  printed  in  1747,  in  an  old  Italian 
version,  which  is  superior  to  the  original 
in  el^nce  and  [>urity  of  expression,  but 
is  inferior  in  point  of  accuracy.  Th* 
work  is  the  first  specimen  of  a  native 
literary  history,  smce  most  of  the  peisons 
whose  lives  are  described  by  Villani  are 
men  of  letters.  His  style  is  lively  and 
vigorous,  but  sometimes  too  concise :  he 
often  sketches  an  admirable  portrait  with 
a  few  strokes. 

ViLLARET,  Claude,  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Paris  about  1715,  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  but  preferred  the 
study  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  publish- 
ed, in  1743,  a  novel  called  ISstoirtAi 
Casur  Hununoj  and,  in  1745,  another,  l^ 
Belle  Memande.  The  derangement  of 
his  aftairs  obliging  him  to  leave  Paris,  he 
went,  in  174^  to  Rouen,  where  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  continued  that 
mode  of  hfe  till  1756.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  a  financial 
situation,  relinquished  his  U^ter  studies 
and  applied  himself  to  the  iDvestigatioo 
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of  the  IiistoiY^  of  his  native  country.  On 
the  death  of  the  abb^  VeUv  in  1759,  he 
was  selected  to  continue  the  history  of 
France,  commenced  by  that  writer,  and 
vraSf  at  the  same  time,  made  secretary  to 
the  peerage.  His  portion  of  the  work  ex- 
tenas  from  13S^  to  1469,  or  from  the  reisn 
of  Philip  de  Valois  to  that  of  Louis  XL 
He  also  assisted  in  the  Covrs  dPER$to%rt 
Universdkf  undertaken  by  Luneau  de 
Boisgermain.  His  death  took  place  in 
Februaiy,  1766. 

ViiiLARS,  Louis  Hector,  first  marquis, 
and  afterwards  duke  o(  peer  and  marshal 
of  France,  descended  mm  a  respectable, 
but  reduced  &mily,  waq  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1653.  At  an  early  ase,  he  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  sieffe  of  Maestricht  (1673|,  where, 
as  a  subaltern  officer  of  cavalry,  ne  made 
a  daring  attack,  with  a  detachment  of 
grenadiers^  upon  an  intrenchment,  for 
which  he  was  censured  by  Louis  XIV, 
under  whose  eyes  it  happened,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  redound  to  his  honor.  In 
1690^  he  was  created  tnarichal  de  camp; 
and,  in  1700,  Louis  XIV  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  Uie  imperial  comt  of  Vienna, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  Villars  was, 
however,  recalled  in  1701,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  was  attached  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  where  he  added  to  his  reputation. 
The  chief  command  of  an  army  in  Ger- 
many was  next  intrusted  to  him,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1702,  he  defeated 
prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  wished  tojprevent 
his  junction  with  the  elector  of  navaria, 
at  Friedlingen.  For  this  i^phievement  he 
received  the  marshal's  baton,  although,  on 
account  of  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting 
his  object  In  1703,  afler  a  bold  and  su£ 
den  march,  he  captured  Kehl  (March  12), 
which  was  highly  important  to  the  French, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  attacked 
the  lines  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Stol- 
hofen,  though  without  success,  but  finally 
accomplished  (May  12)  ^e  long-contem- 
j>lated  junction  with  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria. An  attack  was  then  made  by  the 
united  forces  on  the  Austrian  general 
count  Styruro,  near  Hochst&dt  [&ptem- 
ber  20),  and  the  allies  were  victorious. 
Villars  was  now  recalled,  at  the  request  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  employed  in 
reducing  to  submission  the  reformers  of 
the  Cevennes,  known  under  the  name  of 
.  Xb^Ckagmarda  (q.  v.),  in  the  execution  of 
which  charge  he  endeavored  to  restore 
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tranqnffiity  by  moderate  measures,  not  less 
than  by  force  of  arms.  The  French  arms 
having  suffered  many  reverses  in  Germa- 
ny, the  chief  command  was  again  oiven  to 
marshal  Villars,  who,  by  his  activiOr,  baf* 
fled  the  plans  of  the  pnnce  of  Baden,  to 
whom  he  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine. 
In  1707,  he  forced  the  lines  of  Stolhofen 
(May  23),  which  were  occupied  by  the 
German  ferces,  and  extorted  larse  sums 
of  money  from  the  inhabhiaits  of  Suabia* 
The  finances  of  France  were  reduced  so 
low  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  other 
causes,  that  it  became  impossible  to  keep 
on  foot  an  army  equal  to  the  allied  forces; 
and  marshal  Villars  was  therefore  prevent- 
ed from  attempting  any  joreat  enterprise. 
In  1709,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts 
towards  negotiation,  the  allies  fbnned  the 
design  of  laying  ncuro  to  Mons ;  and  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Malplaquet  (q.  v.)  was 
the  result  of  the  operations  on  tnis  occa- 
sion (Sept  11).  Villars  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  knee  in  this  affiJr.  In 
1712,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Denain, 
fixrced  Eusene  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lan- . 
drecy,  and  took  several  fortresses.  4n 
171S^  he  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
took  Landau  (Aug.  20),  and  Freyburg,  in 
the  Breis^u  (Nov.  16jw  Louis  was  now 
veiy  desirous  of  peace,  and  Villars  and 
Eugene  entered  upon  negotiations  at  Ras- 
tadt,  which  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and  terminated,  March  6, 
1714,  in  a  peace  between  Austria  and 
France.  (See  Bostadt)  On  the  death 
of  Louis,  marshal  Villars  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  regency  (1715),  and  minister  of 
state,  and  was  also  admitted  into  the 
French  academy.  A  new  war  between 
France  and  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  to  the  Polish  throne,  broke  out 
in  1733,  and  Villars  viras  sent  into  Italy  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  the  title  of 
marMial-ginML  Here,  in  (injunction 
with  the  kinff  of  Sardinia,  he  reduced 
Milan  within  three  months,  and  died  soon 
afler,  at  Turin,  when  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  on  his  return  to  France,  June  17, 
\7my  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He 
was  the  last  great  French  general  of  that 

Seriod.    Of  the  Mhnoins  published  un- 
er  his  name,  only  the  first  part  is  fiom 
his  pen. 

ViLLS  (Latin,  vtSa),  a  French  word,  ori- 
jpnally  meanins  a  cottntry  houatf  appears 
m  many  French  geographical  names,  «aa 
%iifevaZe,JVhfVtUf,&c.  Viamne,VUUUe, 
VHotUy  &C.,  are  dinlinutives  of  wUe.  As 
there  is  a  great  want  of  names  for  towns  in 
the  U.  States,  and  as  viQe  readily  admits  of 
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oompoation  with  other  words,  it  has  be- 
come common,  particulariy  in  the  west  and 
south,  to  make  a  name  for  a  new  aettle- 
metit,  by  'adding  viUt  to  eome  other  word, 

.  V1U.SOAS,  E^yan  Manuel  de,  a  cel- 
ebrated Anacreontic  jpoet  of  Spain,  was 
bom  at  Naxera,  in  Old  CaStile,  in  1595. 
He  studied  in  Madrid  and  8alamanca,and 
not  only  translated  Anacieon  and  Horace 
into  Spanish  veise,  bat  continued  to  jno- 
duce  original  poems  in  their  spirit  In 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poems,  dedicated 
to  kinff  Philip  III,  under  the  title  of  J5iv- 
tUaa  (Naxera,  1617).  He  also  translated 
Boethius  in  prose  and  verse  (Madrid,  1665), 
and  died  in  1669,  having  devoted  his  last 
yeaiB  chiefly  to  philology.  •  Villegas  ranks 
among  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Spain.  His 
versification  is  characterized  by  a  charm- 
ing ease ;  and  one  can  only  learn  to  esti- 
mate the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  language 
from  his  poems.  His  Erotictu  contains 
his  translations  finom  Anacreon  and  Hor- 
ace, with  forty-four  eotiliZefias,  elesies, 
idyls,  sonnets,  &c.  Villegas,  according 
to  his  own  account,  labored  his  poems 
with  the  greatest  care,  having  revised  his 
eantQcnoi  twenty  times,  and  copied  them 
fourteen  times. 
ViLLseeiATURA  {Ralian).  (See  VQUL) 
ViLLEHARDOUiir,  QeofBtoj  de,  an  an- 
cient French  chronicler,  bom  in  1167, 
was  marshal  of  Champagne,  an  ofiice  held 
by  his  father  and  descendants*  He  acted 
a*considen^)le  part  in  the  fourth  crusade 
of  1198,  which  ted  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  French  and  Venetians, 
in  1204.  Of  this  expedition,  he  wrote,  or 
dictated,  a  narrative,  which  is  extant,  in 
the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  country.  It 
is  interesting  finom  its  simplicity  and  ap- 
parent fidehty,  and  is  much  referred  to 
by  Gibbon  in  his  account  of  the  events 
which  it*  describes.  The  best  edition  is 
diat  of  Du  Cange  (folio,  1657). 
lu.  ViLL^LE,  Joseph,  count  de,  French  min- 
ittei^<of  finance,  and  president  of  the  minis- 
t^itelicouncil  from  1822  to  1827,  was  bom 
at  Teulouse,  in  1773,  and  entered  the  na- 
vy jlsuDg.  After  his  return  fix>m  the  expe- 
dhion  to  St  Domingo,  in  1791,  he  sailed 
ifbr  the  East  India  station  under  vice-ad- 
miral de  St.  Felix,  who,  in  1793,  was 
'  obliged  to  quit  his  command  and  take 
•  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  on  account 
^  «f  his  attachment  to  royalty.  Here  Vil- 
"^l^le  exposed  his  own  life  to  protect  that 
hf  his  late  commander,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  the  island,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  until 


1807.  At  that  time,  he  returned  to 
Ifrance,  and  lived  at  Toulouse.  la  181^ 
on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  declara- 
tion  firom  Sl  Ouen  (see  IiOut9XFIZZ,aiid 
Charte),  promising  the  esttblisfament  of 
liberal  institutions,  Vill^le  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Observatiom  nor  k  Pro- 
jet  at  Coviffthffion,  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed that  a  representative  constitution  was 
dangerous  for  France,  and  advised  the 
French  to  return  to  the  constitution  of 
their  fitthera  In  1815,.  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (pee 
Chcaathrt  JktrowoabU'j,  in  wiuch  he  voted 
with  the  extreme  nght,  or  anti-constitu- 
tional party.  This  par^  had  lost  much 
of  its  influence,  when  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  new  electoial 
law  of  1820,  again  revived  them;  and 
Vill^e,  who  had  for  several  years  been  a 
leading  speaker  in  the  chaml)er,  was  final- 
ly nosed  to  the  ministnr,  with  his  friends 
Peyronnet  (q.  v.)  and  Oorbi^re.  The 
portfi>lio  of  the  financial  department  was 
mtrusted  to  Vill^le  in  December,  1821: 
the  title  of  count  was  added  in  Au^ 
and  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  minis- 
^  in  September^  of-  the  following  year. 
Tne  fiiends  of  constitutional  principles 
were,  about  this  time»  exerting  themselves 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
to  support  their  cause  by  force  of  arms; 
and  tne  ultra-monaromcal  ftction  in 
France  was  little  satisfied  with  what  they 
called  the  moderation  of  the  ministiy. 
The  invasion  of  Spain,  the  law  for  tbe 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  elections  for 
seven  years,  the  reduction  of  the  renUSy 
the  law  of  indemnification  of  the  emi- 
grants, the  establishment  of  the  censor- 
uiip,  and  other  measures,  indicated,  bow- 
ever,  no  such  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers.  Labourdonnave,  at  the  head 
of  a  part  of  the  right  side,  and  Chiteau- 
briand,  though  with  different  views,  kept 
up  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  ministers. 
The  popular  excitement  was  testified  by 
cries  of  A  btu  ks  ministres  !  uttered  by  the 
national  guard  of  Paris  on  the  day  of 
their  general  review  (April  29, 1827),  and 
was  increased  by  the  aissolution  of  that 
body  on  the  following  day.  The  minis- 
tiy  now  determined  to  convoke  a  new 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  created  seventy- 
six  new  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house.  The  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  minister, 
who  found  themselves  in  a  mborityin 
the  newly-elected  chamber;  and,  Jan.  4, 
1828,  they  gave  in  their  resignations. 
(See  CharUs  X,  and  Franu.)  Tim, 
Peyronnet  and  Corbiere  were  admitted 
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into  the  chamber  of  peen ;  but  the  fbto- 
lution  of  1830  rendered  all  the  creations 
of  peers,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X, 
▼Old,  and  M.  <te  Villde  has  accordingly 
lived  in  retirement  since  that  period. 

ViLLSMAiN,  Abel  Francois,  member  of 
the  academy,  and,  since  the  revolution  of 
1830^  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  m  1791,  and  studied  with 
brilliant  success.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
before  he  had  ceased  to  attend  to  lessons 
in  ihetoric,  he  supplied,  witli  high  a])- 
plauae,  the  place  or  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent proftsson  of  that  art  Appointed, 
in  1810,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the 
lyoeum  of  Charlemagne,  he  discharged  his 
new  duties  with  the  same  superiority.  The 
new  university  having  restored  the  cus- 
tom, which  had  been  abandoned  since  the 
revolution,  of  using  Ladn  harangues  at 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  M.  ViUe- 
main  was  the  first,  in  1811,  employed  to 
deliver  the  discourse  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  then  a  competitor  for  tne  prize  to 
be  ffiven  to  the  best  eulogy  on  Montaigne, 
and  obtained  it  The  puUic  beheld  vrith 
wonder  a  lAilosopher  uke  Montaigne  ap- 
preciated by  a  writer  who  had  not  attain- 
ed the  twen^-second  year  of  his  age.  In 
1814,  M.  Villemain  was  appoint^  pro- 
fesBor  of  modern  history  in  me  academy 
of  Paris.  His  introductory  discoune,  pro- 
nounced befi>re  a  large  and  learned  as- 
eembly,  was  loudly  applauded.  The  ora- 
tor presented,  within  very  narrow  limits, 
a  fiuthfUl  and  animated  picture  of  the 
general  iustoiy  of  Europe  m  the  fifteenth 
century..  The  same  year,  he  bore  off  the 
prize  of  eloonience  at  the  academy.  The 
eulogium  or  Montesquieu,  proposed  for 
the  prize  of  181^  gained  M.  Villemain  his 
third  academic  crown.  In  the  same  yen*, 
be  passed  from  the  chair  of  modem  hia- 
tory  to  that  of  eloquence ;  and  his  celeb- 
rity attended  him  here  also.  His  lectures 
were  extremely  popular ;  and,  with  other 
distinffuished  professors  (Cousin,  Guizot, 
&c),  be  was  rilenced  by  government,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  of  his  expressions, 
and  the  libenUity  of  lus  views.  In  1828, 
he  was  permitted  to  renew  his  lectines, 
five  volumes  of  which  have  been  publish- 
ed. Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  The  principal  publications  of 
Villemain  are  his  Ducoun  et  Mikmgea 
UtUrmrt8ll8S3)',  Fte  cEe  ChMiNoeS  (3  vok, 
1819);  ^ouveaux  Mdan^  hidonquea  it 
HtUrmrts  (1627) ;  and  his  lectures  above 
mentioned,  under  the  title  of  Court  de 
lAUSraiure  fVanadge. 

ViLijurAex,  ViLUBurs,  or  Serfs.    In 


every  age  and  country,  until  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  personal  serritude  seema 
to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of 
mankind.  The  finee  citizens  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
life  and  property  of  large  numbers  of  their 
f^ow-beings;  and  the  Germans,  m  their 
primitive  setdements,  were  accustomed  to 
the  notion  of  slavery,  incurred  not  onlv  by 
captivity  in  war,  but  by  crimes  and  by  debL 
i&eeSkwery.)  When  they  invaded  the' 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition established  in  ifs  provinces;  and 
thus  servitude,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, became  common  in  modem  Eu- 
rope. There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining its  varieties  and  stages.  Villeins 
were  not,. property  speaking,  slaves:  the 
mere  attacnment  to  the  sou,  which  vna 
theu*  characteristic  distinction,  might,  in- 
deed, be  joined  to  so  many  privilegea,  that 
freedom  might  be  more  descriptive  of 
their  state  than  servitude.  Thus  we  find 
the  mere  slaves  {servi)  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  known  b^  ue  names  of  thStWy 
eme,  and  UtraU,  disdnffuished  in  Domes- 
day-book fh>m  the  villeins.  One  source 
of  viUenage  was  indeed  slavery,  the  pro- 
prietors M  large  landed  estates  being  ac- 
customed to  grant  land  to  their  slaves,  on 
condition  of  their  performing  certain  ser- 
vices. At  a  later  period,  nee  ^peasants 
became  the  villeins  of  powerfiil  lords,  or 
of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  protectioiu 
The  villein  was  not  only  precluded  from, 
selling  the  land  upon  which  he  dweh^  but 
his  person  was  bound,  and  the  lord  might 
reclaim  him  if  he  attempted  to  stray. 
TheviUeins  in  England  were  incapable 
of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ex- 
ciM>t  against  the  most  outrageous  injuries. 
The  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  ac- 
quired, and  could  convey  them,  sepa- 
rately fiom  the  land,  to  a  stranger.  Their 
tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called 
vUUm  9ervie€»y  ignoble  in  their  nature  and 
indeterminate  in  their  degree  (see  TVn- 
tire)— the  felling  of  timber,  the  canying  of 
manure,  the  repairing  of  roads,  for  their 
lords,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  over  their  labor 
and  its  fruits.  This  description  of  per- 
sons mif^t,  with  more  strict  propriety,  be 
called  serf 8^  some  of  the  villeins  of  France 
and  Germany  being  bound  only  to  fixed 
payments  and  duties  towards  their  lord. 
The  children  of  the  villein  could  not, 
without  permission  of  the  lord,  change 
the  employment  to  which  they  were  bom: 
they  could  not  marry  without  his  consent, 
for  which  thev*  were  expected  to  pay. 
The  children  followed  the  mother's  con- 
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diliiiii,  except  in  England,  where  they 
fi»llowed  the  fttherV.  Manumisdon  was 
practiaed,  as  it  ever  Is^  where  there  is 
slaveiy,  and,  as  society  advanced  in  Eu- 
rope, became  frequent  It  ako  became 
usual  to  allow  the  viU^ns  to  hold  proper- 
ty, though  this  was  rather  by  indulgence 
than  as  a  matter  of  right  Some  instances 
of  predial  servitude  occur  in  England  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  •  Elizabeth ;  mit  thtoe 
were  no  villeins  remaininff  at  the  time  of 
the  abolition  of  viUenajie,  m  1661.  It  was 
not  entirely  abolished  m  France  until  the 
revolution,  though  the  villeins  in  the  royal 
domains  were  emancipated  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  greater  part  of  the 
servile  classes  in  some  countries  of  Ger- 
many had  acquired  theu*  liberty  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy ;  but,  in 
other  parts,  villenage  survived  till  the 
nineteenth  centuir,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct  It  has  been  recently  aboliahed 
in  Livooia,  but  still  exists  in  its  most  ser- 
vile fi>rm  In  other  parts  of  Russia. 

ViLLERS,  Charles  Francis  Dominique 
de,  a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  Bel- 
chen,  in  Lorraine,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1764.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he 
served  in  the  French  army  as  a  lieutensnt 
of  artillery,  bu^  on  the  brosdung  out  of  the 
revolution,  emigrated,  and  joined  the  roy- 
alist force  un<ter  die  prince  of  Cond6. 
On  the  fiulure  of  the  hopes  of  the  party 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself  he 
went  to  Likbeck,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  Villers,  who  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  and  some  reading, 
soon  acquired  a  rising  reputation  in  the 
republic  of  letten,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  his  obtaining  the  prize  given 
by  the  institute,  ibr  an  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation,  and  was  at 
length  invited  to  fill  the  professor's  chair 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  G6t- 
tingen.  This  situation,  when  the  French 
influence  predominated,  he  was  compel- 
led to  resign,  but  received  a  pension  in 
lieu  of  it  During  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  by  the  troops  of  France,  un- 
der Davoust,  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  soldiery  induced  him  to  address  a  let- 
ter to  Fanny  Beauhamais,  with  the  hope 
of  procuring,  through  her  intereet,  some 
mitigation  Sf  the  evils  under  which  the 
unhappy  country  of  his  adoption  then 
labored.  The  work  was  printed ;  but  the 
onlv  effect  it  produced  was  to  dmw  on  its 
author  the  personal  hatred  of  the  French 
commander.  He  ako  addressed  to  the 
institute  two  reporta  on  the  state  of  ancient 
literature,  and  on  the  history  of  Germany. 
The  honors  which  his  own  country  deni- 


ed him  were  accorded  by  the  Swediih 
government,  which  made  him  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  ofthe  polar  star.  H.  de  Yil- 
lers  died  in  the  sprmg  of  1815. 
yiu.i£n8.  (see  Buckingham.) 
V1L1.018ON,  Jean  Baptiste  d'AnflBede, 
a  distingiushed  Hellenist,  bom  at  Coriwil- 
sur-Seine,  in  1750,  early  acquired  reputa- 
tion for  his  talents  and  *tt«»j"n^^<«-  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  had 
read  all  the  ancient  Latin  and  many 
Grwk  authors;  and,  in  a  shcwt  time,  be 
acquired  the  Arabic,  Synac  and  Hd>rew 
without  any  assistance  firom  olhen.  In 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  be  was 
admitted  mte  the  academy  of  insiaiptioDB. 
In  1778,  the  ^vemment  sent  him  to  Ven- 
ice to  examme  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  St  Mark ;  and,  while  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  ^  learned  Morel- 
U,  to  which  intercourse  we  are  indebted 
for  Yilloison's  ^necdoia  Grttea  e  neia 
Pantiensiet  e  Veneta  S.  Marci  BthMe- 
cis  deproJipta  (Venice,  1781, 2  vok^  4to.). 
In  the  hbrary  of  St  Mark,  VilloiBon  dis- 
covered an  important  codex,  which  con- 
tained the  Uiad  of  Homer,  mdk  numerous 
scholia,  and  which  was  esteemed  of  great 
value  by  Wolf  This  he  published  under 
the  title  Homari  UUu  ad  vderis  Codieii 
VeneH  Fldan  r«cenmta<  Venice,  178d^  Hy 
Afker  his  return  from  Italy,  Villoison  tb- 
ited  Germany,  and,  in  17^  accorapanwd 
the  French  ambassador  Choiseul-Goamer 
to  Constantinoi^e,  and  spent  three  yeaff 
in  travelling  in  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
islands  This  excursion,  during  which 
he  became  femiliar  with  the  Romaic,  or 
modem  Gre^  led  him  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  description 
of  Greece.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
excerpts  from  the  Grecian  authorsi  the 
church  fathers,  and  the  Byzantine  wnteia; 
but  the  revolutionary  agitations  which  en- 
sued interrupted  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  he  died  in  1805,  without  having  ac- 
complished it  Besides  the  works  aheadv 
mentioned,  Villoison  published  an  exeeh 
lent  edition  of  Longus's  Pa^iorab^ 
Daoknidt  H  Chioe  (2  vols^  Paris,  1778^ 
ana  contributed  numerous  valuable  ^- 
pere  to  the  Mhnmrtg  de  VJkadhm  dab^ 
saripiwna. 

ViMEiKJL ;  a  town  of  Portuguese  £««• 
madura,  three  miles  from  Torres  Vedffs 
(q.  v.),  and  twenty-eight  north-w^  oi 
lAsbon.  It  is  remarkable  Ibr  the  baWe 
between  the  British  and  French  (ontne 
aist  of  August,  1808),  in  wbidi  tw 
French,  under  general  Junot,  were  de»»' 
ed  by  the  English  forces,  under  the  oobh 
mand  of  au:  Arthur  Wellealey,  now  dute 
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of  Wellington.  This  battle  was  followed 
hy  the  fiunous  convention  of  Cintia  (Aug. 
30),  by  the  articles  of  which  die  French 
forces  were  to  be  transported  to  tfieir  own 
country,  with  their  amis  and  propeitv. 

ViirjAiA  (from  the  Latin);  wine  feasts 
among  the  Romans.  The  Etruscans,  it  is 
said,  after  a  victory  gained  over  the  Lat- 
iiiB,  had  made  the  surrender  of  all  their 
"wiiie  by  the  latter  a  condition  of  peace. 
The  Latins,  enraged  at  this  demand,  once 
more  determined  to  tiy  the  chance  of  war : 
but  they  promised  their  wine  to  Jupiter,  if 
they  should  be  victorious.  They  conquer- 
ed ;  and,  to  fiiifil  their  vow,  tliey  offered 
him  the  first  cup  fixnn  every  cade  This 
custom  was  continued,  and  the  feast  was 
celebrated  annually  on  the  23d  of  April, 
on  which  day  the  wine-casks  were  open- 
ed. A  second  wine  feast  was  celebrated 
on  the  21st  of  August,  to  prey  for  Jupi- 
ter^ fevor  on  the  approaching  vintage, 
mil  after  this  festival,  the  wine  of  the  pre- 
vious year  could  not  be  sold,  that  or  the 
coming  season  being  consecnued  by  these 
festivities,  and  committed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Jupiter.  At  this  second  rostival, 
the^^oifim  DiaHi  commenced  the  vintage 
by  gathering  the  first  ^pe. 

ViNCBinrEB,  the  capital  of  Knox  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  is  ratuated  on  the  Wabash, 
150  miles  fh>m  its  mouth.  It  was  settled 
in  1735,  by  die  French.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  an  academy,  two 
churches,  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings, which  are  erected  in  good  style,  and 
has  a  population  of  1800.  Vincennes  is 
contiguous  to  a  beautifiil  pndrie,  of  which 
about  5000  acres  are  cultivated  as  one 
field.  The.  houses  are  ftimished  with 
gardens  well  filled  with  fiuit-trees. 
Bteam-boats  come  to  this  place  during 
most  of  the  year. 

ViircENifBs ;  a  town  jof  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle, 
built  in  a  remote  age.  It  continued  a 
palace  during  three  centuries,  but  has 
since  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
still  of  considerable  strength.  It  was 
here  that  the  unfortunate  duke  d'Enghien 
was  shot  on  the  21st  of  March,  1804 
Adjoining  to  the  castle  is  a  fine  paik  and 
ferest    Population,  2600. 

ViNcxNT,  St.  ;  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth.  This  island  was  onlv  inhab- 
ited bv  native  Caribs,  till,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  a  ship 
m>m  Guinea,  witfi  a  cargo  of  sbves,  was 
either  wrecked  or  run  ashore  upon  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  into  the  woods  and 
48» 


mountains  of  which  great  numbers  of  the 
negroes  escaped,  whom  the  Indians  suf- 
fered to  remam.  Partly  by  the  accession 
of  runaway  slaves  fit>m  Barbadoes,  and 
partly  by  the  children  they  had  by  the 
Indian  women,  the  Afiricans  were  so 
much  strenffthened,  that,  about  the  be- 
aming of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
they  constrained  the  Indians  to  retire 
into  the  north-west  part  of  the  island. 
The  Indians  applied  to  the  French 
fer  assistance,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  long  war  between  them  and  the 
neffroes.  In  1763,  the  island  being 
ceded  to  the  English,  the  first  meass- 
ure  of  the  English  government  was  to 
dispose  of  the  lands,  without  any  re- 
gaid  to  the  claims  of  dther  race.  A  war 
took  placci  which  ended  in  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  natives,  after  surrendering 
put  of  their  lands,  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  remainder  unmolested.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1779,  St.  Vincent  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Rench  ferce  fixim  Martinico. 
It  was  restored  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
1783.  St.  Vmoent  contains  about  84,000 
acres,  which  are  well  watered;  but  the 
countiY  is  generally  mountainous  and 
rugged.  The  valleys,  however,  are  fer- 
tile in  a  high  degree,  the  soil  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand 
and  clay,  well  adapted  for  supr.  Its 
towns  are  Kingston,  the  capital,  and 
Richmond:  the  others  are  villages  or 
hamlets,  at  the  several  bmand  landing- 
places.  Imports,  in  1829,  £99,891 ;  ex- 
ports, £414,548.  In  1812,  St.  Vincent  was 
almost  desolated  by  a  most  dreadful 
eruption  of  the  Souffiier  mountain, 
which  had  continued  ouiet  fer  nearly  a 
centuiy,  but  firom  wnich  now  issued 
such  a  torrent  of  lava,  and  such  clouds 
of  hshes,  as  neariy  covered  the  island, 
and  injured  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  has  never  recovered.  Population, 
whites,  1301 ;  fiee  people  of  color,-  2824 ; 
slaves,  23,589  ;tota(  27,714.  Lon.  6P  IS' 
W.;  latiyi7'N. 

ViircsifT,  Cafe  St.;  the  south-west 
point  of  Portugal,  note4  for  the  naval  vic- 
tory gained  ofi^it  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1797,  by  sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards  earl 
of  Sl  VincenL  (See  Vineent,  SL)  Lon. 
8«  58^  39"  W. ;  lat.  37«  2^  54"  N. 

ViwcEifT,  John  Jervis,  earl  of  St., 
a  distinguished  naval  commander,  de- 
scended of  a  respectable  femily  in  Staf- 
fordshue,  was  bom  in  1734,  and,  at  the 
age  of  feurteen,  entered  the  navy.  In 
1760;  he  obtained  the  rank  of  poet-cap- 
tain, and  commanded  the  Foudroyant,  m 
the  action  between  admiral  Keppel  and 
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Ifae  French  fleet,  in  My,  1778.  In  1783, 
be  took  the  Pegaee,  of  seTenty^-four  suns; 
for  which  c^^ploit  he  received  the  red  rib- 
and. In  17^4,  he  received  the  command 
of  a  squadron  equipped  for  the  West  In- 
dies, and  reduced  Martinico,  Guada^ 
loupe  and  St  Lucia.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  being  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  he  de- 
feated twenty-seven  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  off  cape  Sl  Vincent,  the  south-west 
point  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  baron 
Jerris  and  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a 
pension  of  £3000  a  year.  In  1799,  he 
was  created  admiral,  and,  in  1801,  became 
flrst  lord  of  the  admiral^,  and,  in  1821, 
admiral  of  the  fleet  Lord  St  Vincent 
was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  unbending 
in  regard  to  discipline  and  reform,  and  of 
high  gallantly  and  genius  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  died  in  1833,  in  his  ^hty- 
ninth  year.  His  sjtatue  has  been  erected 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  by  vote  of  parlia- 
ment 

ViNCSNT,  William,  a  distinguished 
critic  and  divine,  born  in  London,  in 
1739,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowshift.  In  1762,  he 
became  an  usher  at  Westminster,  and, 
nine  years  after,  second  master.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
kinff.  In  1788,  he  became  bead  master 
at  Westminster,  where  he  con^ued  to 
preside  till  1801,  when  he  was  made  a 
prebend  of  Westminster;  and,  two  yean 
after,  he  succeeded  to  the  deanery.  Dean 
Vincent  is  principally  known  by  his 
Commentary  on  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Near- 
chus,  and  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  republished  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  m  the  Indian  Ocean  (1807,3 
vols^  4to.).  He  died  m  December,  1815. 
A  volume  of  his  Discourses,  with  his  hfe, 
was  published  posthumously. 
ViKCENT  DK  Paul.  (See  PauL) 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  the  head  of  the 
Florentine  school,  of  painting,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of'Vmci,  near  Florence, 
between  1444  and  1452.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  notary  named  Pietro. 
Even  in  his  eariiest  youth,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  great  variety  of  studies — 
painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  architecture, 

geometry,  mechanics,  poetiy  and  music 
e  soon  surpassed  his  master,  the  painter 
and  sculptor  Andrea  del  Vairochio ;  and, 
in  1482,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico 
Maria  Sfbrza,  took  him  into  his  service^ 
Leonardo  founded  an  academy  of  design, 


which  would  have  been  BdU  mors  bene- 
ficial in  its  results  but  for  the  M  of  the 
house  of  Sforza.  Amongst  the  paim- 
infls  which  he  executed  by  order  of  the 
diULC,  the  first  was  the  Head  of  Medusa; 
and  the  most  fiunous  vras  the  Lord's  Sup- 

Ssr,  in  the  refectoi^  of  the  Dominicans  of 
U-Maria  delle  (xrazie.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  beautiful  firesco  painting 
Ess  been  entirely  destroyed  by  n^lect; 
but  several  old  copies  remain,  from  which 
the  beauty  of  the  aroups  of  the  whole 
composition  and  of  me  separate  parts  can 
be  estimated.    There  is  an  excellent  en- 

Saving   of  this   painting    by   Raphael 
oi^hen.    Besides  his  paintings,  Leonar- 
do's active  spirit  undertook  many  impor- 
tant enterprises.    He  conducted  the  water 
of  the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  excavated  a  naTi- 
gable  canal  from  Mortesana  to  the  vallep 
of  Chiavenna  and  to  the  ValteUne,  a  d«- 
tance  of  200  Italian  miles.    In  1499,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  council  room.    On  this  occasion, 
having  Michael  Angelo  for  a  competitor, 
he  made  a  cartoon — ^which  is  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  works— commemorating 
a  victory  of  the  Florentines,  under  their 
chief  Niccolo  Piccinio :  a  group  of  horse- 
men in  the  piece,  struggling  around  a 
standard,  was  particularly  admired.    This 
cartoon  also  is  known  only  by  a  copy. 
When  Leo  X  ascended  the  papal  throne, 
in  151t^  Leonardo  went,  in  the  suite  of 
Julian,  duke  of  Medici,  to  Rome,  but  left 
this  city  in  '1515^  and  went  to  France, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Francis  I. 
His  reason  for  leaving  Rome  probably  wa^ 
that  the  rivalry  of  Michael  Ancelo  fol- 
lowed him  even  there,  or  that  Raphael 
was  already  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican.    On 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  did  little 
or  nothing  in  France,  and,  in  1519,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  king,  when  at- 
tempting to  rise  from  his  bed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  from  him.    Leonardo 
da  Vinci  ia  distinguished  as  the  tdan  who 
strove  to  reduce  the  art  of  painting,  which 
had  been  revived  by  Cimabue  (1420))  to 
principles.    But  few  paintmgs  are  extant 
to  which  he  had  given  the  hst  touches. 
The  reason  of  tliis  was  his  resdesB  strivii4 
for  perfection,  even   in  advanced  age.. 
Truth  was  his  aim,  and  his  motto  Fagff 
demjfm  auddietu  <ic6W  (Will  always  that 
which  thou  oughtost).  So  anxious  was  he 
at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  tbatbe  woiw' 
tremble  Mb  a  stripling.     His  dissatis»<j- 
tion  with  his  productions  uicreassd  witn 
theprogresi^sothathegenerallyga70u>^ 
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up  befiNW  thejr  were  finished.  Among 
his  most  distiDguiBhed  works,  besides 
those  abeady  mentioned,  are  the  LiBa  del 
€!iocondOf  in  Paris;  the  lovely  picture 
known  by  the  name  of  La  Vier^  aux 
Mocken;  a  Leda,  in  the  collection  of 
prince  Kaunitz,  in  Vienna ;  a  picture,  in 
the  palace  Pamfili,  in  Rome,  representing 
the  mterriew  of  the  child  Jesus  with  the 
doctors  in  the  teoople ;  John  the  Baptist, 
fomeriy  in  the  French  museum;  the 
portrait  of  duke  Ludovico  Maria  Sforza, 
m  the  Dresden  gallery ;  and  others.  Al- 
most of  equal  value  with  the  pictures  of 
this  immortal  artist  are  his  vnitings,  of 
which,  however,  part  have  unfortunately 
been  lost,  and  otheiB  have  remained  in 
manuscript  His  TraUato  dtUa  PiUura 
appeared  ibr  the  first  time  in  1651 :  the 
most  complete  edition  of  it  was  published 
by  Manzi,  in  1817.  With  a  deep  insiffht 
into  natore,  says  Fioiillo,  Leonardo  has 
treated,  in  this  book,  of  lifl[ht,  shades,  re- 
flectiotts,and  particularly  of  back-ffrounda. 
He  perfectly  understood,  and  has  ex- 
plained in  the  best  way,  that,  natural 
Dodies  being  mostly  bounded  by  curved 
lines,  which  have  a  certain  softness,  it  is 
m4X>rtBnt  to  give  this  softness  to  the 
outlines;  that  this  can  be  done  onlv  by 
means  of  the  ground  on  which  the  object 
is  represented ;  that  the  inner  line  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  the  outer  line 
of  the  object,  are  one  and  the  same ;  nay, 
that  the  ficure  of  the  latter  becomes  visi- 
ble only  oy  means  of  that  which  sur- 
rounds it;  that  even  the  colors  are  de- 
pendent on  the  surrounding  objects,  and 
matually  weaken  and  heighten  each  other ; 
that  when  subjects  of  the  same  color  are 
to  lie  represented  one  before  the  other, 
diflerent  degrees  of  light  must  be  used  to 
separate  them  fit>m  each  other,  since  the 
mass  of  air  between  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
ject lessens  and  softens  the  color  in  pro- 
portion tP  the  distance.  Besides  this 
treatise,  and  a  fragment  cT tm  TraiU  nor 
Us  Mnivemenis  du  Carp  Aumotn,  nothing 
has  been  printed  of  his  vnitings ;  but  the 
Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  posseeses 
sixteen  volumes  of  his  manuscript. 
Seven  other  volumes  are  said  to  hlfre 
come  into  the  possession  of  king  Philip  of 
Spain ;  but  not  even  the  nature  of  their 
contents  is  known.  Leonardo  always 
carried  a  little  book  with  him,  in  which 
he  drew  interesting  forms  and  foces 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe. 
Gaylus  published  a  collection  of  beautifiil 
sketches  and  studies  of  Leonardo,  under 
the  tide  Rtcu/eH  4e  Tiiea  de  CaraeUreg  d 
dt  Chargts,  &c  (1730),  of  which  theie  is 


alsb  a  German  edition.  We  should  men- 
tion, also,  Dtisema  de  Lionardo  da  Ftitc^ 
gravis  par  Ch.  T.  GerU  (Blilan,  1784), 
and  Osstrvaadom  sopra  %  DismU  di  Lbo- 
nardo  daW  MhaU  AwretU  (AKlan,  1784). 
Besides  these,  there  appeared,  in  179^ 
at  London,  engravings  of  the  numerous 
sketches  of  Leonardo  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  England,  entitled  Imitations 
of  Original  Designs  fay  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, published  by  J.  0hamberlaine  (1796, 
folio).  See,  also,  the  Life  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (in  German,  Halle,  1819). 

ViNDELiciA ;  the  country  of  the  Vin^ 
delicians,  a  German  tribe,  which  lived,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  south  of 
Germany.  Hence  Augsburg  was  caUed 
Augusta  Findelicorum.  After  their  con- 
quest W  the  Romans,  Tiberius  removed 
most  of  them  fi*om  their  country. 

Vindicta;  revenge,  punishment,  com- 
plaint of  injury  received ;  also,  ymth  the 
.Komans,  the  staff"  with  which  daves  were 
touched  when  they  were  set  free.  Hence, 
in  the  Pandects,  the  title  De  manundssis 
vindicta. 

Vine  (vUis),  The  common  grape  ( V. 
vinifera)  at  present  grows  wild  in  roan^ 
partB\>f  the  south  or  Europe,  but  its  ori- 
gin can  be  nretty  dearly  traced  to  Aiua. 
Its  culture  nas  been  known  and  practised 
fit)m  the  most  remote  period  of  hmUxrVf 
though  it  is  certain  that  it  had  made  litue 
projgrees  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  A  temperate  climate  ia 
moetfiivoxabletoits^wth.  The  extreme 
points  at  which  it  is  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  open  air,  are  Schiras,  in 
Persia,  in  lat.  25^  and  Coblentz,  in  lat.  5S^, 
In  northern  climates,  a  south  exposure  is 
preferable,  unless  the  summer  heats  are 
too  powerftil;  and  the  reverse  in  the 
south.  It  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  but  succeeds  best  if  it  be  light, 
and  rather  dry  than  humid.  Most  of  the 
vineyards  in  France  are  in  a  soil  both 
clayey  and  calcareous ;  but  excellent 
vrines  are  produced  in  granitic  and  also 
in  volcanic  districts,  though  this  does  not 
hold  good  always.  The  varieties  are  in- 
nummble,  difieiing  in  form  and  size, 
color,  taste,  consistence,  fingrance,  the 
size  of  the  seeds  and  bunch^  &c  In 
planting  the  varieties  known  to  produce 
the  best  wine,  it  is  of  importance  to  select 
such  as  arrive  ar  maturity  at  the  same 
period,  o&erwise  much  inconvenienoe 
will  be  experienced.  The  vine  is  uni- 
versally propagated  by  cutting  either  a 
foot  or  more  long,  with  a  portion  of  two 
vears  okl  wood,  or  short,  with  only  one 
bud,  or  one  bud  and  half  a  joint,  See. 
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New  yarietiee,  however,  can  oiJy  be  ob- 
tained from  seed;  and  a  seedling,  care- 
fully treated,  will  show  bloasonia  in  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  diversity  of 
wines,  however,  appears  to  depend  more 
on  soil,  chmate,  and  exposure,  than  on 
the  paiticular  varietv,  thou^  this  has  its 
influence.  The  Burg^undy,  however, 
may  be  conndeied  the  most  seneral  vine- 
yard grape  of  France,  firom  Champagne  to 
ManeUles  and  Bordeaux.  The  best  wine 
in  Italy  and  Spain  is  also  made  fi^m 
grapes  of  this  description ;  but  in  both 
countries,  many  of  the  larger-benied  sorts 
are  raised,  as  being  more  productive  of 
liquor.  The  sweet  wiues  are  made  firom 
flweei-benied  grspeB,  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plants  till  over  ripe.  That  vnne 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  most  flavor,  in 
which  both  the  skins  and  stones  are 
bruised  and  fermented.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  varieties  most  esteemed  ibr  wine- 
maldng  have  small  berries  and  bunches^ 
with  an  austere  taste.  In  certain  locali- 
ties, the  vine  lives  only  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  but  under  fkvorable  circumstances, 
It  may  last  several  hundred.  The  time 
of  flowering  is  a  critical  moment:  heavy 
rains,  drought,  or  a  sudden  &11  of  tempe- 
rature, at  mis  period,  mayi»oduce  the 
partial  or  even  total  destruction  of  the 
vintage.  Hail  oflen  does  mat  injury, 
oven  when  the  stones  are  of  small  size. 
Most  varieties  bear  only  once  in  the  sea- 
eon,  some  oftener,  especiaUy  in  warm 
oUmates.  Grapes,  when  fi^esli  and  per- 
fectly ripe,  are  wholesome,  refireshing,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste:  they  are 
sometimes  employed  as  the  sole  article 
of  diet  l%ey  contain  sugar,  mucUage, 
and  a  little  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
better  dessert  grapes  are  produced  in 
England  than  in  any  other  ]part  of  Europe. 
The  varieties  on  the  continent  are  few ; 
and  the  best,  as  the  Muscats  and  Fron- 
tignacs,  have  been  obtained  from  England. 
The  Chasselas  or  Muscadine  is  lumost 
the  only  eatingjrrape  known  in  the  Paris 
fruit  maricet  England  has  not  only  pro- 
duced the  finest  varieties,  but  they  ac- 
quire a  higher  flavor  there  than  elsewhere^ 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  theu-  aitificial 
climates,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  other  points  of 
culture.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  grapes 
are  often  dried  either *by  the  sun  or  in  a 
furnace,  and  are  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  raiBtru.  Of  these  there  are 
several  sorts,  the  smallest  of  which  are 
the  raisins  of  Corinth,  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  curranis. 
Raisins  are  sweeter  than  the  firesh  fiuit. 


and  are  served  up  at  desserts  throughout 
the  year.  A  vnne  may  be  obtamed  by 
fermenting  them — a  business  which  is 
cairied  on  extenavelv  in  England.  Red 
wines  are  made  exclunvely  finom  red  or 
black  grapes,  white  red  or  white  are  used 
indifl^ntly  for  white  wines.  AU  wines 
should  be  kept  in  celhis,  where  the  teu- 
perature  is  dwavs  the  same :  some  im- 

Sove  very  much  by  age.  Wine  takes 
e  first  rank  among  liquors.  The  a&- 
cients,  like  the  modems,  attached  great 
prices  to  certain  vrines.  At  present,  the 
most  esteemed  vrine  is  Tokay,  which  is 
produced  in  a  limited  district  in  Hungaiy, 
and  is  aU  reserved  fer  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror. Inferior  vrines,  firom  the  same  vi- 
cinity, are  sold  in  conunerce  under  this 
name.  As  late  fiiosls  are  very  apt  to  inime 
the  vine,  notwithstanding  diat  it  will  bear 
severe  cold  in  the  depth  of  winter,  oar 
ctimate  would  seem,  aoriori,  to  be  uii&- 
vorable  to  its  culture,  it  is,  however,  cul- 
tivated fixr  the  table  in  affnost  eveiv  part 
of  the  U.  States,  and  the  makmg  of  good 
wine  in  this  countrv  is  no  longer  pn>b- 
lematicaL  Wine  of  the  very  first  quality 
has  been  produced  in  Beveial  instanciw. 
We  have,  however,  more  to  hope  fiom 
some  of  the  varieties  of  our  native  grapes^ 
which  require  lees  care,  and  are  better 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Some  of  these 
have  been  produced  of  a  very  excellent 

rity,  thou^,  hitherto,  none  equalling 
fiiHBr  varieties  of  the  foreign  grape. 
Our  American  species  of  grape  are  not  yet 
clearly  understood.— The  fex  grape  ( V.k- 
hrusca"!  is  found  as  fer  north  as  Quebec 
It  is  distinAuished  by  the  lane  sice  of  the 
berries,  and  by  having  l^e  un&r  soiftce  of 
the  leaves  covered  vnth  a  Htuak  coat  of 
dovni.  The  berries  are  deep  blue,  hare 
a  thick  skin,  and  the  central  part  of  the 
pulp  very  tough.  Thev  are  not  mucb 
esteemed,  but  it  is  said  that  very  ^ 
wine  has  been  made  firom  thpm.-^« 
chicken  grape  ( F.  ttstivaUs)  has  the  mfc- 
rior  surface  of  tne  leaves  much  less  downy 
than  the  preceding;  and  the  berrieB  are 
smaller  and  much  more  agreeably  tasted. 
Thev  are  brought  reguhuty  to  the  Phih- 
dflphia  maricet  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  been  found  north  of  lat 
4SP.— The  r.  cordMiOj  or  vvlpi$uh  • 
readily  distinguished  by  having  the  leave* 
smooth  on  both  sides.  The  berries  arc 
small  and  nauseous.  It  is  feund  as  far 
north  as  lat.  40^.-~The  bullet  giape  (V. 
rotundifolia)  has  the  leaves  smaller  and 
more  rounded,  and  the  fivit  larger,  than 
in  our  other  species.  It  is  found  as  nx 
north  as  laL  39^.— The  F.  noaria,  le- 
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markable  fcxr  its  sweet-scented  flowers, 
seems  to  be  move  abundant  in  the  West- 
ern States  than  elsewhere.  An  exquldte- 
ly  flavored  grape  is  said  to  arow  uiK>n  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers ;  out  late  trav- 
ellers  in  that  region  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  species  difierin^  firom  the 
foregoing  ;  and  we  are  much  m  want  of 
more  certain  information  on  the  subject 

ViNXGAB  {acdic  add).     This  acid  is 
found  combined  with  potash  in  the  iuices 
of  a  great  many  plants ;  particularly  the 
8ambwM8  nipr^  g(dium  veruniy  and  rkva 
hfphinus.    Sweat,  urine,  and  even  fresh 
nulk,  contain  it    It  is  fi^quently  gene- 
rated in  the  stomachs  of  dyspemic  pa- 
tients.    Almost  all  dry  vegetable   sub- 
stances, and  some  animal,  subjected  in 
close  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  vield  it  copi- 
ously.    It  is  the  result,  likewise,  of  a 
spontaneous  fermentation*  to  which  liquid 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  subject 
Strong  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  mtric, 
develope  the  acetic  by  their  action  on 
vegeetables.    It  was  long  supposed  that 
the  ftrmentation  which  tbrins  vinegar  is 
uniformly  preceded  by  the  vinous;  but 
this  TB  nowknown  to  be  a  mistake.    Cab- 
bages sour  in  water,  making  sour-crout ; 
starch,  aJso,  in  starch-makers  sour  water ; 
and  dough  itself,  mthout  any  jirevious 
production  of  wine.     The  varieties  of 
acetic  acids  known  in  commerce  are  five : 
1.  wine  vinegar  ;  .3.  malt  vinegar ;  3.  ci- 
der vinecar;  4.  sugar  vinegar;  5.  wood 
vinegar.  We  shall  describe,  first,  the  mode 
<^  malting  these  commercial  articles,  and 
then  that  of  extracting  the  absolute  acetic 
acid  of  the  chemist,  either  fh>m  these  vm- 
egars,  or  directi^  from  chemical  com- 
pounds, of  which  it  19  a  constituent    l^e 
rollovirfaig  is  the  French  method  of  making 
vineffar:  The  vrine  destined  for  vinegar 
is  mixed, in  a  larse  tun, with aquantity  of 
wme  lees ;  and,  tiie  whole  being^  transfer- 
red into  cloth  sacks,  placed  vrithm  a  large 
iron-bound  vat,  the  hquid  matter  is  forced 
through  the  sacks  by  superincumbent  pres- 
sure.   What  passes  throurii  is  put  into 
large  casks,  set  upright,  naving  a  small 
aperture  in  thdr  top.    In  tiiese  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  m  summer, 
or  to  that  of  a  stove  in  winter.    Fermen- 
tation supervenes  in  a  few  days.    If  the 
heat  should  then  rise  too  hi^h,  it  is  lower- 
ed by  cool  air,  and  the  addition  of  finesh 
"Wine.    In  the  skiHiil  regulation  of  the 
fermentative  temperature  consists  the  art 
of  making  good  wine  vinegar.    In  sum- 
mer, the  process  is  generally  completed  in 
a  fortnight :  in  winter,  double  the  time  is 
requisiti^.    The  vinegar  is  then  run  off 
into  bamls,  which  contain  several  chips 


of  birch  wood.    In  about  a  fortnight,  it  ia 
found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for 
the  market  It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 
In  Great  Britam,  vinegar  is  usually  made 
from  malt    By  mashing  with  hot  water^ 
one  hundred  gallons  of  wort  are  extracted, 
in  less'  than  two  hours,  from  one  boll  of 
malt    When  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  the 
temperature  of  75°  Fahr.,  four  raaJlonsof 
the  barm    of  beer   are   added.     After 
thirty-six  hours,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks, 
which  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  ex- 
posed, with  their  bung-holes  loosely  cov- 
ered, to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer; but  in  winter,  they  are  arran^  in 
a  stove-room.    In  three  months,  this  vin- 
esar  is  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
of  lead.    To  make  vinegar  for  domestic 
use,  however,  the  process  is  somewhat 
different    The'  a)k>ve  liquor  is   racked 
off  into   casks  placed  upright,  having  a 
false  cover,  pierced  with  holes,  fixed  at 
about  a  foot  firom  their  bottom.    On  this 
a  conaderable  quantity  of  rajte^  or  the 
refuse  from  the  makers  of  ^tish  wine, 
or  otherwise  a  quanti^  of  low-priced  rai- 
sins, is  laid.    The  liquor  is  turned  into 
another  barrel  eveiy  twenty-four  hours, 
in  which  time  it  has  begun  to  grow  warm. 
Sometimes  the  vinegar  is  fully  fermented, 
as  dbove,  without  the  rape,  which  is  add- 
ed towards  the  end,  to  cdmmunicate  fla- 
vor.    Cider  is  the  principal  source  of 
vinegar  in  the  Northern  States  of  North 
America.     The  common  fiimily  method 
is  as  follows:  The  vinegar  barrel,  in  sum- 
mer, is  placed  in  the  garret,  or  on  the 
sunny  siae  of  a  building,  and  in  winter 
in  a  room  where  it  does  not  fi!eeze.    Tlie 
refuse  cider,  already^  sour,  or  the  d^iy 
remnants,  of  the  fiunily  table,  are  added 
to  some  good  vinegar  in  the  barrel,  or  to 
the  mothar  of  vinegar,  as  it  is  called.  This 
mother  of  vinegar  is  a  white  or  yellowish 
ropy  coagulum,  of  a  mucilaginous  ap- 
pearance, which  is  formed  in  the  vinegar, 
and  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  cider  not  yet 
thoroughly  acidified.    The  fermentation 
is  often  aided  by  putting  into  it  a  piece  of 
dou^,  or  of  lean  animal  muscle,  or  bv 
adding  molasses,  or  the  sugar  which  fells 
spontaneously  fit>m  molasses.    In  a  few 
weeks,  the  vinegar  will  be  formed.    The 
vinegu*  from  sugar  is  made  as  follows  : 
Ten  pounds  of  su^  are  added  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  with  yeast  and  raisins  or 
grape  cuttings :  for  the  sake  of  flavor,  and 
pernaps  to  assist   in  the  fermentation, 
twelve  pints  of  bruised  gooseberries,  or 
other  fruits,  are  added ;  and,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  for  cider,  a  good  vinegar  is 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  meth- 
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odB  has  more  or  lees  of  a  brown  color, 
and  a  peculiar  but  rather  grateiUl  smelL 
By  distiliation  in  glass  vessels,  the  color- 
ing matter,  which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is 
separated ;  but  the  firigrant  odor  is  general- 
ly replaced  by  an  empyreumatic  one.  Its 
specific  grayity  varies  from  1.005  to  1.015. 
A  crude  vinegar  has  long  been  obtained 
from  wood,  for  the  use  of  the  calico 
printers.  It  is  sometimes  known  under 
the  name  of  pyroUgneous  acid  The  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  apparatus  is  found 
to  answer  very  well  in  its  preparation.  A 
series  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  about  four 
feet  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  are  built 
horizontally  in  brick-work,  so  that  the 
flame  of  one  furnace  may  play  round 
fdx>ut  two  cylinders.  Both  ends  project 
a  little  4rom  the  brick-woik.  One  of 
them  has  a  disc  of  casi-iron  well  fitted 
and  firmly  bolted  to  it,  finom  the  centre  of 
which  disc  an  iron  tube,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  proceeds,  and  enters,  at  a  right 
angle,  the  main  tube  of  refrigeration. 
The  diameter  of  this  tube  maybe  from 
nine  to  fourteen  inches,  according  to  the 
number  of  cylinders.  The  other  end  of 
die  cylinder  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
retort  This  is  closed  by  a  disc  of  iron, 
smeared  round  its  edge  with  ckiy-lute, 
and  secured  in  its  place  bv  wedges.  The 
charge  of  wood  tor  such  a  cylinder  is 
about  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  hard 
woods,  oak,  ash,  birch  and  beech,  are 
alone  used.  The  heat  is  kept  up  during 
the  dav-time,  and  the  furnace  is  allowed 
to  cool  during  the  night  Next  morning 
the  door  is  opened,  the  charcoal  removeo, 
and  a  new  charge  of  wood  is  introduced. 
The  average  product  of  crude  vinegar,  or 
pyroligneous  acid,  is  thirty-five  gallons. 
It  is  much  contaminated  with  tar,  is  of  a 
deep  brown  color,  and  has  a  specific 
cravity  of  1.035.  Its  total  weight  is  there- 
fore about  diree  hundred  pounds.  But 
the  residuary  charcoal  is  found  to  weigh  no 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  wood  employ- 
ed. Hence  nearlv  one  half  of  the  pon- 
derable matter  of  the  wood  is  dissipated 
in  incondensable  gases.  The  crude  acid 
is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation,  in  a 
copper  still,  in  the  body  of  which  about 
twenty  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter  are 
left  fix)m  every  hundred.  Afler  this  treat- 
ment, it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
transparent,  brown  vinegar,  having  a  con- 
siderabfe  empyreumatic  smell,  and  a  spe- 
cific pavity  of  1.013.  Its  acid  powers  are 
supenorto  those  of  the  best  household 
vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
By  redistillation,  saturation  with  quick- 
lime) evaporati<m  of  the  liquid  acetate  X6 


dryness,  and  gentle  totrafrctioD,  the  em- 
pyreumatic matter  is  so  completely  dissi- 
pated, that,  on  decomposing  the  calcareous 
salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  pure^  perfectly 
colorless,  and  grateful  vinesar  rises  in  dis- 
tillation. Its  strength  will  be  proportioDal 
to  the  concentration  of  the  decomposmg 
acid.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist 
may  be  prepared  as  foUows :  1.  Two 
parts  of  fused  acetate  of  potash,  with  one 
of  the  stronj^est  oil  of  vitriol,  yield,  by 
slow  distillauon  fix>m  a  glass  retort  ioto  a 
refrigerated  recei?er,  concentrated  acetic 
acid.  A  small  portion  of  sulphuroos 
acid,  which  contaminates  it,  may  here-/ 
moved  by  redisdUation  fix>m  a  little  ace- 
tate of  lead.  2.  Or  four  parts  of  good 
su^  of  lead,  with  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid,  treated  in  the  same  way,  afibrd  a 
slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.  Or,  without 
diwillation,  if  one  hundred  parts  of  well- 
dried  acetate  of  lime  be  cautioudjr  added 
to  sixty  parts  of  strong  sulphunc  add, 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  and  di- 
gested for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strained, 
a  good  acetic  acid,  sufficiendy  strong  for 
ever^  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtauied. 
Acetic  acid  is  composed  of 

'  Carbon, 4083 

Hydrogen, 63i 

Oxygen, 46L88 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  fum-resiiia, 
camphor  and  essential 'oils.  Its  odor  is 
eihployed  in  medicine*  to  relief e  nerfoos 
hefbdache,  fiuntinff  fits^  or  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  crowded  rooms.  In  a  sikhtly 
dilute  state,  its  application  has  been  mod 
to  check  hemorrfaagy  firom  the  nosmlS' 
Its  anti-contaffious  powers  are  now  litde 
tnlsted  ta  It  is  very  largely  used  in 
calico  printing[.  Moderately  rectified 
pyroligneous  acid  is  much  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  animal  mod,  Sul- 
phunc acid  is  sometimes  fraadulently 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  common  Tin- 
egar,  to  increase  their  acidity.  This  adul- 
teration may  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  chalk.  With  pvace  vinegar,  tk 
lime  forms  a  limpid  solution,  but  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  white,  insoluble  gypaum- 
Muriate  of  barytes  is  a  still  nicer  test 
British  fermented  vinegars  are  aUowed 
by  law  to  contain  a  little  sulphuric  add ; 
but  the  quantity  is  fiiequently  exceeded. 
Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  super- 
saturating them  with  ammonia,  ^^^^^ 
fine  blue  color  .is  produced ;  and  ^^H 
sulphate  of  soda,  hydrosulphureis,  and 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  None  of  these 
should  produce  any  change  on  geouuie 
vinegar.    Salts  consisting  of  the  sererel 
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1)6868,  muted  in  definita  propcfdoiis  to 
acetic  acid,  are  caDed  oiadaitB.  They  are 
chazacterized  by  the  puDgent  ameU  of 
▼inegar,  which  they  exhale  on  the  afiii- 
aion  of  sulphuric  add,  and  by  their  yield- 
ing^ on  distillation  in  a  moderate  red  heat, 
a  vezy  liffht,  odorous  and  combustible 
liquid,  ca]Md|7yro-aeeiie  «ptri(.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  water;  many  of  them  so 
much  so  as  to  be  unciystallizable.  About 
thirty  different  acetates  have  been  form- 
ed, of  which  only  a  very  few  have  been 
^iplied  to  the  uses  of  life. 

ViivEis,  Petrus  de,  or  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  and 
politicians  of  the  thirteentfi  century,  a 
native  of  Capua,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
studied  in  Bologna.  Chance  made  him 
known  to  the  empefor  Frederic  U, 
who  soon  nused  him  to  the  highest  of- 
fices. He  at  last  became  the  emperor's 
chancellor,  and  as  such  defended  his  mas- 
ter, oraUy  and  in  writing,  against  the  mon- 
strous assumptions  of  me  popes  Gresoiy 
IX  and  Innocent  IV.  The  libels  of  the 
fermer  were  reAited  by  Vineis  with  leani- 
ingand  wit;  and  it  was  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  efRnts,  that  the  ezcommu- 
nicatimi  fulminated  against  the  emperor 
remained  without  effect  When  Inno- 
cent IV,  in  1245,  dted  the  emperor  be- 
fore die  council  of  Lyons,  Vineis  defend- 
ed his  absent  master  vrith  great  ability. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  services, 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  making  the 
emperor  suspect  that  Vineis  had  tried  to 
poison  him ;  and  he  ordered  his  chancel- 
lor to  be  blinded  and  thrown  into  a  prison 
in  Pisa,  where  the  unfortunate  man  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  in  1429,  by  dashing  nis 
head  against  a  pillar;  on  account  of 
which  we  find  him  in  Dante's  Hell  among 
the  suicides,  relating  his  moumfld  stoijr. 
( Canto  xiii,Ai/enio.|  This  is  a  dark  spot  m 
the  historjr  of  this  otherwise  great  emperor. 
The  writmgs  of  Vineisp  yet  extant,  are  a 
.treatise  Bt  PoiutaU  tmperiali,  and  six 
bopks  ofletters  on  the  deeds  of  Frederic  II, 
mostly  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and 
vmtten  in  bad  Latin,  which  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  tho  low  state  of  learning  at  that 
time.  They  are  considered  important,  as 
sources  of  the  'history  of  Frederic,  and 
have  been  several  times  published. 

ViNiricATEUR  (JFWnei^) ;  a  contrivance 
recently  invented,  and  used  in  France  and 
Spun,  to  improve  the  spirituous  fermen- 
tation of  wine.  During  the  fermentation, 
ajwrtion  of  the  ethereal  parts  of  the 
wme  escapes  from  the  open  vats.  The 
tnnjfiadew  is  intended  to  collect  these 
pailB^  and  to  convey  them  back  to  the 


must.  It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the  vat,  an4 
surrounded  bv  cold  water  in  a  vessel,  in 
order  to  condense  these  vapors.  The  cap 
is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of  tho 
escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do  nol 
condense. 
ViiroTiNTO.  (Seoditieiffit) 
Vioi.,  or  ViouL ;  the  generic  term  of  a 
number  of  stringed  instmments,  most  of  ■ 
whi^h  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  The  h 
most  important  viols  were»  1.  Viola  di 
gamba  (hterally  <i^vM),  so  called  because 
held  between  the  legs  during  the  per- 
formance. It  had  six  strings,  tuned  thus : — 
D,  6,  c,  e,  a,4.  The  notes  were  vrritten 
on  a  system  of  nxhnes.  2.  FioIacTasiore 
(ffibU  cTatnowr)^  love  viol ;  a  kind  of  trifle 
viol  or  violin,  having  seven  strings.  Origi- 
nally it  had  twelve  to  fourteen  strings; 
six  or  seven  were  of  catgut,  the  others 
of  brass.  By  degrees  they  were  reduced 
to  seven  of  catgut,  tuned  thus : — 6,  e,  g, 

o,e,  g,e,or  G,  c,  e,  a,  d,  g,  c.  3.  Viola 
dt  hraccio^  noUUa^  tfiola  aUa  (in  French^ 
taQU),  arm  viol ;  an  instrument  answer- 
ing to  our  counter-tenor,  treble  and  fifth 
violin.  It  is  constructed  like  the  violin^ 
but  larger.  The  notes  for  this  instrument 
are  not  written  in  the  6  key,  but  in  the 
alto  key.  The  G  or  violin  key  is  used  in 
this  instrument  only  for  the  higher,  tones^ 

which  (e.  g.  in  solos^  rise  above  e  and  £ 
It  has  four  strings,  of^  which  the  two  low- 
est are  covered  with  brass,  and  the  tuning 
of  all  is  a  fifth  lower  than  that  of  the  vi- 
olin, that  is,  C;  g,  d,  a ;  hence  the  same 
with  that  of  the  violoncello,  only  one  oc- 
tave higher.  It  coiresponds  to  alto  and 
tenor  in  vocal  music. 

Violet  (viola).  These  are  fiivorite 
flcfwers  in  all  northern -and  temperalf 
climates,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
the  first  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five 
unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior  one 
is  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  less  prolong- 
ed into  a  spur  at  the  base.  The  roots  are 
mostly  perednial ;  the  stem  almost  want- 1 
ing  in  some  species,  and  distinct  in  others ; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  provided  with 
stipules  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed' on  axillary  peduncles.  More 
than  a  hundred  species  are  known.  The 
heart's-ease  ( V.  trieoior)  is  tf  familiar  plant 
in  gardens.  We  have  numerous  native 
viotets,  some  vrith  blue,  others  widi  white, 
and  others  again  with  yellow  flowera :  one 
hasitsflowersof  two  colors,  like  the  heart's- 
eiue,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 

V  lOLiN  (Italian,  violino ;  French,  vio- 
Urn)  is  the  most  perfect,  mosi  agreeable. 
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and  most  commoii  of  all  Mringed  iBitru- 
mentB  played  -with  the  bow.  Of  itt  Mi- 
gin  little  10  known ;  bat  it  Mema  that  it 
gfew  out  of  the  ancient  viola,  (<}.  y.)  Some 
place  its  inyention  in  the  umesof  the 
cniaadea.  Probably  it  yfaa  fint  perfbeted 
in  Italy,  in  which  country,  and  the  neigh- 
boring TyroL  the  finest  Tiolina  are  still 
produced.  Those  of  Amati,  Guameii 
and  Stradivari,  are  firom  the  former  ooun- 
try ;  those  of  Stainer,  Klotz,  dec,  ftom 
the  latter.  The-Tiolia  now  common 
consists  of  three  chief  nart»— the  neck, 
the  table,  and  the  souna-board.  At  the 
aide  are  two  aperturea,  and  sometimeB  a 
third  towards  the  top.  Its  bridge,  which 
is  below  the  aperture,  bears  up  the 
atrings^  which  are  ftstened  to  the  two 
extremes  of  the  instrument— at  one  of 
them  by  screws  which  stretch  or  loosen 
Ifaem  at  (Measure.  The  anangement  is 
nearly  the  same,  only  on  different  acales^ 
in  the  viol,  Tioloncello  and  the  double 
basB.  The  violin  has  four  catgut  strings, 
of  different  sizes,  of  which  the  largest  is 
wound  round  with  wire.    They  are  tuned 

dius :— i)  S,  i;  e.  The  e  is  also  called 
simply  the  qtdntOf  or  Jjftk  (in  French, 
chantardie).  This  string  should  be  about 
half  the  duckneas  of  D.  The  nearer  the 
fin^.is  placed  towards  the  bridge,  the 
quicker  become  the  vibrations,  and  the 
higher  die  tone.  Music  for  the  violin  is 
always  set  in  the  G  kej,  which,  on  that 
account,  is  called  viohn  key.  The  com- 
pass of  the  good  tones  of  the  violin  ex- 
tends from  g  to  about  E  It  is  only  in  our 
days,  however,  that  performen  have  as- 
cended to  this  height :  formerly,  ^e  high- 

^BSt  note  was  g  or  a ;  and,  in  the  sixteelith 

century,  they  hardly  rose  to  c.  All  the 
tones  comprised  in  the  above  compass, 
nay,  even  the  most  delicate  enharmonic 
relations,  are  produced  merely  by  the 
playing  of  the  finger  on  the  strings: 
nence  the  violin,  as  well  for^is  r^taon  as 
for  its  delightfiil  and  penetrating  sound,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  most  agree- 
able instruments.  The  excellence  of  a 
violin  consists  in  its  purity  and  distinct- 
ness, strenjith,  and  fulness  of  tone.  The 
art  of  playmg  on  the  violin  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  perroction  which  it  is  not  proba- 
ble will  M  much  surpassed,  ss  it  slready 
often  degenerates  into  useless  artifices. 
The  most  esteemed  instractions  for  play- 
ing on  the  violin  are  those  of  L6nlem 
(with  additions  by  Reichardt),  Leopold. 
Mozartf-Geminiani,  Rode,  Kreutzer  and 
Baillot  (adopted  by  Ae  conservatory,  q.  v.. 


nf  PioH  Oanipa|pM>li,  and  otfieii.  Hie 
most  celebrated  hving  vioMn  plmn  aie 
Phganini  (q.  v.),  Rode  (q.  yX  Spofc  (q.  v.)^ 
Kreutaer,  Viotti  (q.  v.),  Pblledro, 
' ,  Maiver,  FrftnzeL  Dhyn- 
;<diqiie,RoUa,M6ser,Jbl. 


der,  Rov< 
th&i,&«. 

ViOLONCBLLO  comes  becween  the  tioU 
A' (roecio  and  the  ^kNible  bsBB,  both  as  to 
sise  and  tone.  It  is  cooscraetod  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  vritfa  the  violin,  (q.  t.) 
Thenlayer  hokls it  between  his kneM.  It 
has  mur  strings  of  catflot :  the  two  deep- 
est-toned  are  covered  with  wire.  Tne 
tuning  is  C,  G,  d, a  ;  hence  like dntof 
thevioki  di  frraeeio,  onlysn  octave  deeper. 
Its  notes  are  written  in  the  F  or  bM 
clef;  and  it  generally  acoompsnieB  tbe 
double  bass:  but  modem  composen^* 
Cherubini,  Beethoven,  Weber  end  Spon- 
tini,  often  let  the  violoiicello  tskeanindB- 
pendent  part  For  ftmes  sbove  d  end 
e,  the  tenor  clef  is  generally  used,  or  the  li 
olm  clef,  the  latter  especisby  fbr  die  higb- 
est  notes  mc<»certos,&c  Butinthiecve 
the  notes  must  always  be  written  an  oc- 
tave hiffher,  ss  the  violoncello  is  a  wbob 
octave  tower  than  the  violiD.  HievioloD- 
ceUo,  properly,  is  but  a  modificatioD  of 
the  old  rnola  di  gaimba(me  VM),  and 
fass  but  lately  been  uaed  as  a  solo  iostni- 
ment.  The  invdhtor  of  it  Iras  Tudieo, 
a  clergyman  of  Tarsscon,  at  the  bep 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Atom 
it  had  five^strings,  viz.  C,  G,  d,  a,!  b 
1735,  the  d  was  omitted  as  supcdiuoitt. 
The  most  distinguished  livinff  violonceDo 

Slayers  are  Romoeii^  (in  Beilinl  Knfi  (p 
tuttgait),  Merk  (in  Vienna),  Kzioop(iii 
Meinmgen),  Bohrer  (in  Pars),  Dotzuier 
(Dresden),  who  have  also  written  for  tbii 
mstrument  Instructions  for  playing  oi^ 
the  violoncello  have  been  written  by 
BaUlot,  Levasseur,  Catel,  Baudiot,  Alei- 
ander,  and  others.  B^re  the  double 
bass  came  into  use,  the  violoncello  w 
called  vioUmo^  which  name  was  aAe^ 
wards  given  to  the  former  instnimenti 

ViOLONo  {Balian;  the  English  dn^ 
b(m;  in  French,  contre6aMe;  vioUnam- 
fying,  in  that  language,  the  violin)  is  tbe 
largest  of  *the  bow  mstruments,  and  » 

Srincipally  used  to  sustam  the  hannooy- 
lome  performers,  of  ]at&  have  played  ao- 
los  on  it  (for  example,  Ilindle,  of  VienDit 
and  Dall^  Occa.  an  ItaUanl  but  not 
vrithout  some  changes,  which  dimmw 
the  strength  of  its  tones.  In  the  ItamP 
orchestra,  it  still  has  generally  but  rm» 
strings^  by  which,  however,  ifiB  comjji*  ■ 
too  much  limited.  In  Germany,  it  btf 
generaDy  four,  in  some  plaoes  five,fltnn|^ 
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The  fimr  itringB  are  toned  thus:— E,  A, 
^  9;  and  all  are  an  octave  deeper  than 
the  corresponding  ones  of  the  violoncello, 
(q.  V.)  As  there  is  necessarily  much  diffi- 
culty in  managing  this  instrument,  com- 
posers ought  not  to  load  it  viidi  passages 
which  can  be  but  imperfectly  executed. 

VioTTi,  Giovanni  Battista,  the  first  vio- 
linist of  his  a^,  was  a  Piedmonteee,  bom 
near  Crescentino,  in  1755,  studied  under 
Pugnani,  and,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
was  made  first  violinist  at  the  royal  chapel 
in  Turin.  He  afterwards  visited  Berlin 
and  Paris.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  he  took  refuge  m  England, 
and,  from  the  year  1794  till  1798,  had  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  king's 
theatre,  himself  leadinff  in  the  orchestra. 
Having  received  an  order  from  the  alien 
office  to  quit  the  country,  he  retired  to 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  In 
1801,  he  retumed  to  London,  engaged  in 
the  wine  trade,  and  lost  the  whole  of  his 
property.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  -Louis  XVIII  invited  him  to 
preside  over  the  acofUmU  rovale  de  mur 
iique  at  Paris,  which  situaUon  he  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  retain  it  long,  owing 
to  bis  increasing  age  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties. In  1822,  be  settled  finally  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  remained  till  his  death  in 
the  spring  of  1824.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  varieiy  of  music  for  the  violin ;  but 
the  only  two  vocal  composidons  are  the 
polaccas  Che  Gioja,  ana  ConsoUij  Jhnato 
Bene^  both  masterpieces  in  their  way. 

ViPBR.    (See  Serpent) 

ViaeiL.  Publius  Viiplius  Maro,  the 
most  distinguished  epic,  didactic  and  pas- 
toral poet  of  ancient  Rome,  was  bom  at 
Andes  (now  Petiola),  a  litde  village  near 
Mantua,  in  the  year  70  B.  C.  His  &ther 
possessed  a  small  estate  there,  which  he 
cultivated  himself.  Virgil  travelled  to 
Cremona,  Milan  and  Naples  for  tbe  pur- 
poee  of  improvement,  and  studied  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  under  a  certain 
Syro.  Vanis,  to  whom  the  sixth  eclogue 
|8  addressed,  was  probably  his  fellow  pu- 
pil. It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  poems  which  bear  tlie  uiscription 
CsfoMcto  VirgUiij  were  composed  by  him 
at  an  early  age ;  but  modem  cridcism  has 
diown  tliat  some  of  them  are  evidently 
not  his,  and  that  othera  are  of  uncertain 
date.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  VirgiV 
describes  himself  under  the  character  of 
TItjrras  in  his  first  eck>gue,  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  for 
the  first  time,  to  obtain  the  reotoration  of 
his  ftnn,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  the  soldieta  of  Octavius  and  An- 
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tony,  after  the  dose  of  the  war  against 
the  rqiublicans.  He  vras  here  presented, 
by  Pollio  or  some  otber  friend,  to  Augus- 
tus, and  gained  the  &vor  of  Maecenas, 
through  whose  intercession  he  obtained 
the  restitution  of  his  properly.  But  on  his 
attempting  to  take  poesessran  of  it,  the  new 
occupants  resisted  nim,  and  threatened  his 
life ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  second 
journey  to  Rome,  and  repeated  effi>rtB, 
that  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  object. 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  several  eclogues, 
the  tenth  and  last  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  thir^-third  Qrthnty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  Georgics  (poem  on  agricul- 
ture), which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Maecenas,  are  said,  by  crammari- 
ans,  to  have  been  begun  in  pis  tibirty- 
fi)urth  year.  He  is  said  to  have  spent 
seven  years  upon  this  work,  which  was 
princi]mlly  composed  at  Naples ;  but  these 
accounts  of  him  are  not  well  autbenti- 
cated.  It  is  certain  that  the  iEneid  is  his 
last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  high  favor 
with  Augustus,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
familiar  correspondence.  After  compW 
ing  the  plan  of  his  great  epic,  he  retired 
to  Greece,  with  the  deagn  of  accomplish- 
ing it  there  at  his  leisure.  But  Augustus 
having  arrived  at  Athens,  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  Vurgil  detemiined  to  ac- 
company him  home.  At  Megara,  how- 
ever, he  fell  sick ;  and,  his  diaeSae  becom- 
ing aggravated  on  the  journey,  he  died  at 
BrtmduBium,  or,  acccnrding  to  some,  at 
Tarentum,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age,  K  C.  19.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Naples,  in  compliance  with  his  direc- 
tions, and  there  interred  in  the  Puteolan 
way.  (See  ^Taples.)  According  to  well- 
authenticated  accounts,  the  noet,  on  his 
death-bed,  ordered  the  ^neid  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  unfinished  and  defective  work ;  but 
It  was  preserved  liy  his  friends,  in  disobe- 
dience to  his  wishes.  This  circumstance 
is  characteristic  of  the  modesty  of  Virgil. 
He  was  likewise  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  vrithout  pretensions  in  his 
manners,  end  constant  in  his  friendship. 
As  a  poet,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  him  among  the  many  distinguished 
autbore  of  his  age.  If  he  had  not  the  in- 
ventive talent  in  its  highest  degree— fin* 
in  his  Eclogues  be  imitated  Theocritas,  in  ^' 
his  Georgics,  Hesiod,  and  in  his  .^Sneid, 
Homer— yet  he  deserves  our  admiration 
for  his  command  of  languajse,  which  he 
displays  in  all  gradations,  from  the  sim- 
plest and  sweetest  strains  of  the  pasDoral, 
to  the  most  splendid  and  lofty  descriptions 
of  the  epic ;  for  the  beauty  of  his  vendft- 
cation,  in  which,  particularly  in  georgic 
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poeliy,  he  is  unrivaDed;  and  for  theisBte 
aDd  skill  with  which  he  manages  all  the 
materials  of  poetry.  These  qualities  have 
always  procured  him  numerous  and  zeal- 
ous admirers  ;  and  he  has  found  many  im- 
itatorsy  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  popular  traditions  of  the  middle 
aces  in  Ualy,  represented  him  as  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  lus  verses  were  refeited  to  as 
of  prophetic  power,  in  the  well-known 
9orie»  rugifuuMB.  Of  the  editions  of 
Virgil,  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Bur- 
mann  (Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vols.  4to.); 
the  most  esteemed  for  its  commentaries 
and  critical  apparatus,  that  of  Heyne  (8 
vols.,  8vo.,  179o).  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  commentators  is  Serviu8(A.D. 
400),  whose  commentaries  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  and  in  the  principal 
editions  of  the  works  of  VirgiL  Of  his 
English  translators,  the  most  popular  are 
Dryden,  Piti,  Warton  and  Sotheby,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  recent  version 
of  John  Ring  (in  2  vols.,  8vo.).  .  The  Bu- 
colics and  Geoigics  have  been  published 
separately  by  professor  Mar^,  of  Cam- 
fandge,  with  an  English  version  in  prose, 
and  valuable  notes  illustrative  of  the  bot- 
any, &c  Voss  has  translated  the  Geor- 
S'cs  into  German  hexameters,  and  De- 
le the  ^neid  and  the  Georgics  into 
French  verse. 

ViaeiL,  Polydore,  a  historical  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Urbino, 
in  Italy.  One  of  his  first  productions  was 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  which  was 
followed,  in  1499,  by  his  work  De  Rerum 
Inoefdoribuay  which  has  been  often  repub- 
lished. Pope  Alexander  VI  sent  him  to 
England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called 
Pet^s  pence ;  and  he  was  the  last  per- 
son who  held  that  office  in  that  country 
previously  to  the  reformation  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  That  prince  bestowed  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several 
other  benefices  in  the  church ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  Henry,  he  composed  a  general 
History  of  England,  from  tne  earliest  ages 
to  his  own  time.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  foreigner,  is  highly  creoita- 
ble  to  hm  talents ;  but  his  reputation  has 
suflfered  in  some  degree  from  the  charge 
of  having  destroyed  memoirs  and  recoids 
which  he  made  use  of  in  his  undertaking. 
The  History  of  Polydore  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  quitted 
Engluid  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and, 
goinff  to  Italy,  died  at  Urbino  in  1555. 
Msides  the  works  noticed,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Prodigies. 

Virgin  IsLAirna ;  a  cluster  of  islands 


in  the  West  Indies,  atnated  to  the  ea« 
of  Porto  Rico.  They  are  upwards  of 
twenty  in  number,  but  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  barren,  and  extend  sixty  miles 
in  lenffth,  and  upwards  of  thirty-six  in 
breadth ;  but  they  are  every  way  danger- 
ous to  navigators,  though  there  is  a  basin 
in  the  midst  of  them  of  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty miles  in  length,  and  nine  or  twebe  b 
breadth,  in  which  ships  may  anchor,  and 
be  sheltered  and  landlocked  from  all 
winds,  and  called  thehayof  Sr  Fmas 
DrakCj  fi-om  his  having  passed  through 
it  to  St  Domingo.  The  Enghsb  and 
Danes  divide  most  of  them ;  bat  the 
Spaniards  claim  those  near  Porto  Rico. 
Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  &C.,  belong  to  the 
Enfflish.  The  Danes  possess  the  islands 
of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  &c 

Virgin  Mart.  The  belief  in  a  god, 
appearing  in  a  human  form,  and  born  of 
a  virgin,  is  comnion  to  several  religion 
of  Asia.  That  Christ  was  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin appears  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  it  was  early  maintained  bf 
theologians,  that,  in  order  to  become  die 
Savior  of  the  world,  he  must  have  bea 
bom  of  a  virgin,  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  had  the  stain  of  original  sin.  Jusdo 
Martyr  treats  of  this  necesmty  [Didog'  i* 
TVyphone  i,  100).  In  the  foaith  ceotuiy 
A.  D.,  the  doctrme  was  started,  that  Mary 
not  only  had  conceived  the  Savior  in  • 
state  of  virginity,  but  had  also  tftaM 
this  virgin  state  during  and  after  his  biiibi 
as  she  had  given  birth  to  him  vUn  <k^ 
Jovianus  and  others  opposed  this  opioi^iO' 
In  the  fifth  century,  this  dispute  was  re- 
newed in  the  struggle  vrith  Eutyches.  At 
length,  the  continued  virginity  of  MaO^ 
the  mother  of  God,  became  a  doctrine  of 
the  orthodox  church.  Protestants  be- 
lieve in  the  virginity  of  Mary,  as  respecii 
the  conception  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
explicitly  stated  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  isnct 
thought  irreconcilable  with  the  NewTefr 
tament,  to  suppose  that,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  she  had  several  children  by  io- 
seph,  who  are  meant  by  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testam^t- 
Some  critics,  however,  understand  by  »» 

Ehrase  merely  relatives  of  Christ  Tb; 
elief  m  the  virgin  Mary,  the  niothcr  o\ 
God,  exercised  a  most  important  infloeoce 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  tracffloi 
her  worship,  of  the  legends  connected 
with  her,  and  of  the  deep  impression 
which  her  idea  had  made  on  the  mintf 
of  men,  are  visible  every  where,  and  p^ 
ticutorly  in  the  productions  of  the  fi|« 
arts.  The  adoration  of  a  virgin  compon- 
ed  well  with  the  romantic  exahatioD  « 
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the  female  sex  during  the  age  of  chivalry. 
(See  the  article  Chwalry.)  This  adora- 
tion  lent  a  glowing  fervor  to  the  religion 
of  the  middte  ages :  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  refine  the  most  roman- 
tic feelings  of'^love  into  those  of  religion, 
but  to  make  the  adored  bein^  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  amatory  feehngs  and  ex- 
pressions. Innumerable  poems  aiSbrd 
proofs  of  this ;  but  many  modem  Catho- 
lics consider  expressions  of  this  kind, 
which  are  still  retained  in  reliffious  com- 
positions, as  indecorous.  Without  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  respecting  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  have  resulted  from  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  we  would  only 
state  the  fact,  that  the  feelings  with  which 
it  inspired  the  knights,  the  artists,  the  po- 
ets and  the  religious  of  the  middle  ages, 
led  to  the  highest  exhibitions  of  prowess, 
genius  and  devotion;  and  the  ntstorian 
vnll  find  in  it  one  of  the  most  important 
keys  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Virginia.  (See  ^^ppiua  dmuHus.) 
Virginia,  one  of  tne  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  is  situated 
between  96°  31'  and  40^  39^  N.  lat,  and 
e°  35^  W.,  and  P  48^  E.  Ion.  fiom  Wash- 
ington ci^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland, east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlan- 
.tic,  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  west  bv  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio 
river,  or  state  of  Ohio.  According  to  Mr. 
Boyes's  map,  published  by  state  authority, 
its  mean  length,  fix>m  east  to  west,  is  355 
miles;  its  mean  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  185  miles ;  and  its  horizontal  area, 
65,624  square  mUes. 

CStH  Dwiaions,  &c.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  ten  counties, 
whereof  sixty-five  are  situated  on  the  east, 
and  forty-five  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  ridge 
mountains.  Adopting  the  classification 
under  the  new  constitution,  these  two 
great  sections  may  be  further  subdivided 
into,  1.  the  district  extending  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  com- 
prehending thirty-six  counties  and  three 
towns  entitled  *to  representation,  to  wit, 
Accomack,  &c.  &c.;  2.  the  territory 
stretching  fipom  the  head  of  tide- water  to 
the  Blue  ridge,  containing  twenty-nine 
counties,  Albemarle,  &c.  &c.;  3.  the 
valley  district,  embracing  fifteen  counties, 
between  the  Blue  ridse  and  Alleghany, 
Augusta,  &c.  &c. ;  4.  uie  trans- Alleghany 
counties,  thirty  in  number,  viz.  Brooke, 
&c.  &c.  The  principal  towns  are  Rich- 
mond, the  seat  of  government,  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  falls  of  James  river. 


containing  16,000  inhabitants;  Norfolk,  on 
Elizabeth  river,  which  flows  into  Hamp- 
ton roads,  population  in  1830, 9816 ;  Pe- 
tersburg and  Fredericksburg,  at  the  fiills 
of  the  Appomattox  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  the  first  containing  8300,  and  the 
last  3400  inhabitants;  Lynchburg,  on 
James  river,  120  miles  alK>ve  the  fiills, 
po])ulation  4157 ;  and  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio,  which,  though  only  the  fourth  in 
size  and  population,  containing  5000  in- 
habitants, is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourish- 
inff  town  in  the  state.  Besides  these, 
"mnchester,  Shepherdstown,  Martins- 
bure,  Staunton,  Lexington  and  Fincastle, 
in  Uie  valley,  and  Charlestown  and  Ab- 
ingdon, in  the  trans-AUeffhany  district, 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  Williamsburg,  fat 
the  eastern  section,  and  the  ancient  seat 
of  government,  is  on  the  decline;  but 
Charlottesville,  where  the  state  univeraity 
is  situated,  has  rapidly  improved  within  a 
few  Years.  The  principal  rivers  flowing" 
into  the  Chesapeake  bay  are  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  York  and  James,  all  of 
which  are  large  and  pavigable.  The 
Shenandoah  traces  its  quiet  course  down 
the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
and  unites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  Roanoke  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains, and,  passing  into  North  Carolina, 
empties  its  waters  into  Albemarle  sound ; 
and  the  Great  Kenawha  and  Mononga- 
hela  are  both  tributaries  to  the  Ohio. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  streams 
which  intersect  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, and  which  render  it  inferior  to 
few  in  the  fecilities  of  water  communica- 
tion. The  Chesapeake  bay,  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  continent,  extends  190  miles, 
from  its  entrance,  through  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  fi^m  seven 
to  twenty  miles  broad,  and  generally  nine 
fathoms  deep. 

Face  of  ike  Country.  The  mountains 
of  this  state  commence  about  180  miles 
fiiom  the  sea-coast,  and  run  nearly  parallel 
with  it,  in  a  south-west  direction,  disposed 
in  ridges  one  behind  another.  The  first 
continuous  chain  derives,  from  its  deep 
blue  color,  the  name  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished. The  North  mountains  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  west ;  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  Great  Appa- 
lachian or  Alleghany  range,  which  di- 
vides the  eastern  and  western  waters,  and 
which  Mr.  Jefiferson  calls  the  spine  of  the 
country.  The  Appalachian  system  spreads 
into  its  widest  base  in  Virginia,  and,  com- 
prehending its  various  lateral  ridges,  oc- 
cupies a  superficies  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  ill  breadth.     The  whole  of  thia 
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breadth,  however,  li  not  aetuatty  coverad 
by  mouDtaiDfl^  but  embraces  many  pic- 
tureraue,  salubrious  and  fertile  valleys. 
The  highest  points  of  the  Blue  ridge 
are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  seen  at 
a  great  distance.  One  of  them  is  re- 
mvkable  for  its  symmetry,  being  cone- 
shaped,  and  terminating  m  a  limestone 
cube,  whose  upper  surfitce  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  contain  a  dozen  persons.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  beautiful  peaks 
are  the  highest  in  the  state,  computed 
from  the  base ;  but  the  White  Top  peak  of 
the  Iron  mountain,  near  the  North  Caro- 
lina line,  is  now  believed  to  be  still  more 
elevated.  The  difierent  portions  of  the 
BUito  are  strikingly  distinguished  fh)m 
each  other  in  their  appearance.  The  tide- 
water, or  eastern  section,  is,  in  general, 
low,  level,  sandy  and  unproductive,  and 
}iarts  of  it  exhibit  almost  as  desolate  an 
aspea  as  the  pine  banens  of  Jersey. 
Above  the  fidls  of  the  rivers,  the  outlines 
of  the  country  are  bolder  and  more  pic- 
turesque, and  the  soil,  if  not  generally 
productive,  is  in  most  cases  capable  of 
improvement  The  alluvial  lands,  or  riv- 
er and  creek  bottoms  of  this  section,  are 
verv  fine ;  and  those  of  the  James  river 
will  compare  with  any  in  the  world  for 
fertility.  The  valley  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  Alleghany  contains  a  consid- 
eraBle  proportion  of  mountainous  and 
sterile  country ;  but  no  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth presents  larger  tracts  of  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  land.  West  of  the  Al- 
leghany, a  large  part  of  the  country  must 
for  ever  continue  in  primitive  forest.  It  is 
generally  mountainous  and  broken,  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  valleys,  and  occasional- 
ly presenting  rich  bodiesof  limestone  land. 
Geology  and  Mkuralogy.  Tracing  a 
lino  from  the  mouth  of  Potomac  creek, 
by  the  Bowlinj?  Green,  and  forks  of  the 
Pamunkey,  to  Richmond,  thence  through 
Petersburg  imd  Hicksfbrd  to  the  Roanoke 
near  Weldon,  we  embrace,  between  it 
and  the  ocean,  only  tertiary  and  alluvial 
formations.  These  contain  oxides  of 
iron,  shells  and  marl,  bones  of  sharks, 
whales  and  other  fish,  carbonated  wood, 
and  the  remains  of  vegetables.  Thence 
to  the  Blue  ridge,  the  formation  may  be 
regarded  as  essentiallv  primitive,  and  pre- 
sents most  of  the  rocks  of  this  denomina- 
tion. Two  belts  of  transition  and  second- 
ary formation  have,  however,  been  found 
resting  on  the  primitive  rodcs  in  this  dis- 
tance. One  of  these  is  the  sandstone 
and  coal  formation  of  the  counties  of 
Goochland,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield, 
which  is  supposed  to  continue  Uirough 


the  state  in  a  direction  paialtel  to  its 
mountains;  the  other,  a  narrow  seam 
of  limestone,  which  has  been  fimod  at 
the  base  of  the  South-west  mountain,  at 
various  pointa  between  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers,  and  which  yieUa,  in 
several  places  where  it  has  been  opened, 
very  beautiful  marble.  In  this  pmnitiTe 
r^on,  various  ores  and  metals  have  been 
discovered;  among  them,  iron  ore  in 
layers  and  masses,  black-lead,  copper  ore 
and  sold.  A  formation  in  which  this  last 
meUu  is  frequently  found,  it  is  now  well 
ascertained,  extends  frc«n  near  Freder- 
icksburg, on  the  Rappahannock,  in  a 
south-west  direction,  through  this  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  dip  of  the  rocb  in 
this  region  is  usually  about  fi»ty-five  de- 
grees. West  of  the  Blue  nd^  the 
coimtry  may  be  considered  as  divided  b]r 
a  line  sometimes  corresponding  with  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  but  in  the  Doithem 
part  of  the  state  passing  east  of  them,  and 
south  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Roanoke, 
stretching  alongthe  sununitsof  the  Bniahy, 
Clinch  and  Garden  mountains.  East  of 
this  line,  the  primitive  rocks  appear  onlf 
at  the  tops  of  nigh  ridges  and  mountains, 
the  intervals  between,  and  slopes  of  die 
mountain  being  generally  transition,  iwt 
sometimes  secon&ry  formatiouB.  Among 
the  rocks  of  this  region  are  blue  and  gray 
limestone,  slate,  sandstone,  conglomeiaie 
or  pudding-stone,  gypsum  and  buhr-etone. 
Iron  ore,  of  the  b»t  quality,  is  extensively 
distributed  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and 
valuable  lead  mines  are  worked  in  Wvtbe 
county,  near  Austinville.  The  dip  of  the 
rocks  in  this  district  is  generally  less  than 
in  the  primitive,  but  sometimes  rises  to 
for^-five  degrees.  West  of  the  line  above 
described  lies  the  great  secondary  fonna- 
tion  of  the  state.  The  stratification  is 
more  or  less  undulating,  but  in  general 
nearly  horizontal.  This  portion  of  the 
state  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Bitu- 
minous coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  al- 
most every  where.  Beds  of  limestone  are 
extennvely  distributed,  and  the  caveros 
which  abound  in  themfumish  large  quan- 
tities of  nitre ;  and  the  salt  wells  of  the 
Great  Kenawha  and  the  Holston  are  ri- 
valled only  by  those  of  Onondaga,  in  New 
York,  in  the  strength  of  their  brine. 
Whenever  greater  fiu:iliw  of  access  sliall 
be  given  to  mis  district  of  country,  it  mar 
be  confidently  predicted  that  no  part  of 
the  U.  States  will  present  larger  rewanu 
to  enterprise  and  industry. 

MvMnd  Waters.  The  hydronwlphur- 
ous  springs  of  Virginia  have  been  long 
celebrated.    In  no  part  of  the  world,  p«- 
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haps,  are  they  miipaaaed  for  efficacy,  in 
most  of  the  cases  which  result  from  de- 
nrngement  of  the  liver,  and  want  of  func- 
tion of  this  organ  and  the  stomach.  They 
are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  White, 
Salt  and  Red  Sulphur  springs,  and  are  sit- 
uated, the  former  in  the  county  of  Green- 
brier, at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghany,  and  the  two  last  in  the 
county  of  Monroe.  All  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  White  Sulphur,  act,  when  taken 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  glasses  at  a  time, 
as  an  alterative,  exercising  on  the  system 
much  of  the  nlutary  influence,  without 
the  evil  effects,  of  mercuiy.  Used  in  larger 
doses,  they  become  actively  diuredc  and 
pursative.  The  White  Sulphur  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  fonner,  the  Salt  Sulphur 
for  the  latter  property.  The  Red  Sulphur, 
besides  the  properties  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  other  two,  is  remaiica- 
ble  for  its  action  on  the  pulse,  which  it 
reduces  considerably  in  a  short  time.  It 
is  this  property  which  makes  it  so  hiffhly 
valuable  in  pulmonary  affections.  None 
of  these  waters,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
accurately  analyzed.  The  Sweet  springs 
are  situated  on  Pott's  creek  (a  branch  of 
James  river),  about  twenty-two  miles  east 
of  the  Salt  Sulphur,  and  seventeen  miles 
south-east  of  the  White  Sulphur  spring. 
They  are  of  the  class  of  waters  called 
adduUmSi  and  are  valuable  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  in  all  the  varieties 
of  dyspepsia  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation.  Their  temperature  is 
about  seventy-three  degrees.  In  the  same 
range  of  mountains  between  which  the 
Sweet  springs  are  situated,  and  from  thir- 
ty-five to  forty  miles  north-north-east,  are 
the  thermal  waters,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Warm  and  Hot  springs.  The  bath 
of  the  former  has  a  temperature  of  about 
ninety-six  degrees,  the  latter  about  one 
hundlred  and  twelve  desrees.  If  the  hy- 
dro-sulphurous waters  Aoyo  described  are 
valuable  in  hepatic  affections  and  dyspep- 
sia, the  Warm  and  Hot  baths  are  not  kes 
so  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  casesL 
Doctor  Bell,  in  describing  these  springs, 
observes:  *<A11  that  has  been  performed  by 
the  Bristol,  Buxton  and  Bath  waters  of  ^ 
England,  may  be  safoly  claimed  as  of  easy ' 
fulfiment  l^  the  use  of  the  Virginia 
watera  just   enumerated.     If  to  these 

Strings,  the  Sweet,  the  Warm  and  the 
ot,  be  added  the  White  Sulphur,  the 
Salt  Sulphur  and  the  Red  Sulphur,  we 
can  safoly  challenge  any  district  of  coun- 
try of  the  same  extent  in  the  world  as 
that  in  which  these  springs  are  situated, 
to  produce  the  same  number  and  varie* 
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ty,  whether  we  have  regard  to  their  min  ■ 
eral  impregnation  or  temperature ;  or  the 
use  of  which  shall  be  attended  with  more 
speedy,  entire  and  permanent  relief  fiiom 
a  host  of  most  distressing  maladies.''  Be- 
sides the  above  mineral  waters,  there  are 
others,  of  more  or  less  value,  in  difierent 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  springs  at  Bath, 
in  Berkeley  county,  have  similar  proper- 
ties, with  a  temperature  somewhat  higher 
than  the  Sweet  springs.  In  Bottetourt, 
Montgomery  and  Augusta,  are  also  hydro- 
sulphurous  waters,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Sulphur  springs  of  Greenbrier  and 
Monroe,  but  of  less  eflicacy. 

Scenery  and  ATahjoral  Curiosities.  The 
scenery  of  Virffinia  is  in  general  highly 
picturesque.  \Vithout  possessing  the 
combination  of  highland  and  water  pros- 
pect, which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  or  4he  soft  lake 
scenery  of  the  interior  of  New  York,  she, 
perhaps,  surpasses  even  that  picturesque 
state  in  the  beauty  of  her  valleys  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  mountains.  The  James 
river  valley  ofiera,  at  many  points  in  the 
bold  outline  of  its  hills,  and  its  broad  and 
fertile  lowlands,  images  which  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne ;  and  the  mountains  of 
the  state  are  strikingly  distinguished,  not 
only  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  hill 
and  vale,  but  by  the  beauty  of  their  cov- 
ering, their  cheerful  growth  of  oak,  chest- 
nut and  lynn,  contrasting  advantageously 
with  that  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  The 
curiosities  of  Vir^nia  form,  to  the  travel- 
ler, objects  of  still  more  interest  than  its 
scenery.  Among  them  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  ridge,  so  happily  described  by 
Mr.  Jefierson,  and  that  of  the  James  river 
through  the  same  mountain;  the  difb 
of  New  river,  which  present,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  a  succesrion  of 
sublime  scenery,  rivalled,  in  our  country, 
only  by  diat  of'^the  Niagara,  between  the 
foils  and  Queenstown ;  the  celebrated  nat- 
ural bridge,  *'tho  most  sublime  of  nature^s 
works;"  3ie  Warm  and  Hot  springs,  no- 
ticed under  the  preceding  head ;  the  Burn- 
ing springs  of  Kenawho,  and  the  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  caverns  in  the  lime- 
stone districts  of  the  state.  Among  these 
last  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 
beauty :  it  is  denominated  Weyer*s  cave, 
from  Its  discoverer,  and  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Augusta,  near  the  little  village 
of  Port  Republic.  The  description  given 
by  Goldsmith  of  the  grotto  of  Antiparos, 
seems  ahnost  literally  to  apply  to  this  in- 
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teresting  work  of  nature,  w)|ich  presents, 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  series  of 
apartments,  some  of  them  of  great  extent 
and  maiestic  height,  iucnisted  with  ciys- 
tals,  and  glittering  with  the  most  beautuuf 
stalactites.  We  feel,  in  traversing  them,  as 
if  we  were  visiting  one  of  those  enchanted 
palaces,  in  which  the  knights  of  chivaliy 
were  spell-bound,  or  gazing  on  one  of  the 
scenes  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the  Ara- 
bian tales.  A  cave  on  Jackson's  river, 
near  Covington,  is  said  to  be  much  more 
extensive  and  intricate,  though  perhaps 
not  so  beautiful,  as  that  just  mentioned. 
There  is  also  a  natural  bridge  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  state,  vriiich  bears  no 
comparison,  in  grace  of  proportion,  or 
grandeur  of  efiect,  to  the  one  in  Rock- 
bridge. In  Hampshire  county  there  is  an 
ice  mountain,  which  is  very  remarkable. 
On  Its  north-west  side,  the  surface  is  cov-  . 
ered  by  loose  rocks,  which  being  removed 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  presents 
an  abunoance  of  ice  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  most  noted  cataract,  in  the 
state  is  that  of  the  Falling  spring,  in  the 
county  of  Alleghany.  The  stream  is  of 
sufficient  volume,  a  few  yards  from  its 
source,  to  turn  a  mill-wheel ;  and  about  a 
mile  below  it  has  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  200  feet,  down  a  precipice  of  calcare- 
ous rock.  Before  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
it  is  almost  converted  into  vapor,  and  the 
temperature  is  much  reduced.  The  stream 
unites  with  Jackson's  river,  about  two 
miles  below  the  cataract  The  lake  in 
Giles  county  not  having  been  embraced 
in  any  written  account  of  the  state,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  It  presents  the  cu- 
rious epectBcle  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mountain.  Some  of  the 
aged  people  in  the  neighborhood  remem- 
ber when  its  bottom  was  a  spot  of  marshy 
ground,  covered  with  oak  and  pine,  and 
much  frequented  by  deer  and  els,  in  pur- 
suit, as  was  supposed,  of  salt  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  small  pond  was  formed  in 
the  centre,  increasing  slowly  at  first,  until 
a  stream,  which  had  its  source  high  in  the 
mbuntain,  suddenly  ceased  to  flow.  Af- 
terwards, the  lake  rose  rapidly,  and,  cov- 
ering the  highest  trees,  finaUy  ascended  to 
the  mountam  top,  where  it  overflows  at  a 
single  point  below  the  general  level.  The 
water  is  not  saline,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  pure  and  potable.  It  abounds 
in  lizards,  but  no  fisn  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  idea  which  prevails  of  its  al- 
tpmate  rise  and  fall  is  erroneous.  This 
lake  IB  3700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


ocean.  Lake  Drammond,  indieDkmftl 
swamp,  IS  about  seven  miles  in  exteoi, 
and  about  twenty-four  feet  above  tide- 
water.. Its  waters  are  oool,  strongly  tiD^ 
vrith  juniper,  and  pleasant  and  ^ole- 
some  to  drink.  If  our  limits  albwed,  tbe 
ebbing  and  flowing  springs  of  Waaiuiig- 
ton  county,  and  Cow-pasture  valley,  tbe 
carved  or  calico  rock  or  Kenawha,  and  va- 
rious other  curiosities  in  the  state,  would 
merit  particular  descripdon. 

IntmuU  Improvtmenta,   Tbe  inrginiiiin 
are  said  to  be  privileged  to  have  bad 
roads.    Supposing  such  a  privilege  to  ex- 
ist, tliey  have  certainly  availed  themselTei 
of  it  largely.     In  none  of  the  Atlantie 
states,  in  proportion  to  their  extoit  and 
population,  has  so^little  been  done  to  m- 
prove  the  commoiT  highways  of  the  coun- 
try;   To  improvements  of  a  higher  claai, 
the  people  and  their  public  acents  bsfe 
not  been  indlflerent   Two  highly  valuable 
canals  have  been  constructed,  and  are  oovr 
in  successful  operation.    One  of  these,  the 
Dismal  swamp  canal,  is  twenty-two  and 
a  half  miles  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  deep,  and  connects  the  narip- 
ble  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  with 
those  of  Albemarle  sound.    The  otber, 
tbe  James  river  canal,  extends  from  Rich- 
mond, about  thuty  miles  up  tbe  Jamea 
river  valley.    This  work  is  wmmx  the 
best  executed  of  oinr  country,  and  will 
probably  be  extended,  in  a  few  years,  lo 
Lynchburg,  and  perhaps  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany,  whence  a  rail-road  of  Iw 
miles  ill  length  would  connect  tbe  canal 
with  steam-b^  navigation  on  tbe  Kena- 
wha.   Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  canals  of  less  extent    Among  them 
are  the  Blue  ridge  canal,  about  seren 
miles  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  overoom- 
ing  a  fall  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  ntw; 
the  Roanoke  canal,  a  work  of  the  same 
extent,  around  the  fidls  of  the  Boanoke J 
and  the  Appomattox  and  RappabannocK 
canals,  sinular  works  near  Peteavbiov  w 
Fredericksburg.     Rail-roads,  thou^  ol 
but  late  introduction  in  the  U.  Stattf» 
have  attracted  conmderable  «ttcn^ J" 
Vu-ginia.    One  of  these  has  been  bW 
executed  near  Richmond,  the  lesuBB  « 
which  are  more  brilliant,  in  proporlioii » 
its  extent,  than  those  of  any  similar  woff 
in  the  Union.    It  is  about  tburteen  buWb 
long,  and  connects  the  coal  n*"*^  , 
Chesterfield  with  tide-water.    Thewh^ 
capital  invested  in  it,  including  <**"J2 
transportation,  stables  and  hofse^  ^T: 
$150,000.    The  trade  on  it  is  already  fifly 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  the JP^ 
ceipts  for  transportation  duxiqg  (b®  I*** 
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€ot  yearwiUy  it  is  undentood,  be  about 
$70,000.  The  stock  is,  of  course,  largely 
above  par.  A  second  rail-road,  of  greater 
extent,  is  now  in  active  progress  between 
Petersburg  and  the  Roanoke.  It  will  be 
sixty  miles  lon^^  and  will  connect,  when 
completed,  the  Koanoke  navigation  with 
the  town  of  Petersburg.  The  first  thirty- 
five  miles  of  this  improvement  will  be  m 
operation  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  (1832),  and  the  whole  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  1834. 
Odier  rail-roads  are  proposed,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  executea.  In  1816,  the 
legislature  created  a  ^'fimd  for  internal 
improvement,"  the  capital  of  which,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  year  to  about  $90,000. 
Out  of  the  annual  income,  the  suite  con- 
tributes, in  aid  of  valuable  improvements, 
two  fifths  of  the  capital  stock,  leavuig  the 
residue  to  individual  subscription.  The 
great  line  of  improvement  between  James 
river  and  Kenawha  has  been  man«^[ed 
exclusively  by  state  authorihr  since  18Kk) ; 
but  the  last  general  assembly  (1831 — 2) 
incorporated  a  joint-stock  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000  (the  state  takmg 
two  fiflhs),  and  gave  it  ample  powers  to 
establish  a  more  perfect  communication, 
by  continued  canals  and  rail-ways,  between 
the  waters  of  the  James  and  the  Ohio. 
If  the  scheme  should  be  successful,  its 
influence  upon  the  fiiture  destinies  of  the 
state  will  be  incalculable.  But  it  would 
lengthen  this  article  too  far  to  point  out 
the  many  natural  advantages  of  Virginia, 
and  her  many  facilities  for  developing 
them.  It  seems  to  be  always  the  wise 
economy  of  nature  to  leave  something  to 
be  effected  by  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  man.  When  these  shall  have 
developed,  to  their  full  extent,  the  re- 
sources of  this  state,  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  she  will  rival  the  most 
flourishing  of  her  sisters  in  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

AgrieuUurtf  Manufactures^^  &c.  The 
agriculture  of  this  state  is  various^  but,  for 
the  most  part,  badly  conducted.  The  old 
practice  of  cliearinff  and  cultivating  land 
eveiy  year  until  euausted,  then  turning 
it  out  to  recover  fit>m  its  own  resources, 
still  continues  in  many  places.  In  others, 
^  the  three-sldft  system  prevails :  that  is^  1. 
a  crop  of  Indian  com ;  2.  wheat,  rye  or 
oats ;  3.  the  year  of  rest,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  spontaneous  vegetation  fiir- 
nishes  a  scanty  subsistence  to  stock; 
after  which  the  soil  is  axain  sub}ected  to 
the  scourging  process  of  cropping,  while 
litde  attention  is  paid  to  the  application 


of  manures,  or  the  culture  of  aitificial 
grasses.  This  destmctive  system,  for  the 
most  part,  prevails  firom  the  sea-board  to 
the  head  of  tide-water,  and  on  the  sou^ 
side  of  James  river  as  &r  as  the  Blue 
ridge.  On  the  norOi  side  of  that  river, 
cultivation  is  better,  particularly  in  the 
counties  approaching  the  Potomac.  Ror 
tations  of  crops  are  attended  to;  grass- 
seeds,  most  commonly  red  ck>ver  (S^oU- 
vmpratenae)  are  sown  on  the  small  grain ; 
ana  animal  and  vegetable  manures  are 
saved  with  care,  and  judiciously  applied. 
Gypsum  is  also  used,  and  with  powerful 
effect  In  the  Valley  district,  agriculture 
is  also  well  conducted;  and  irrigated 
meadows  are  abundant  and  productive. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge,  muze, 
or  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat are  the  principal  grain  crops.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  but  sparingly  in  the  Valley,  and 
that  chiefly  in  its  souUiera  portion.  The 
grass-seeds  common  to  botn  regions  are 
red  clover  {tr^divm  praknst),  orchard 
grass  (da€iyh$  gUmenUa),  timothy 
(phkum  praUMc)  and  herd-grass  (ofope- 
curua  pratentis),  the  two  fimner  on  dry, 
the  latter  on  moist  soils.  In  the  easljem 
and  southern  districts,  cotton  is  planted 
to  some  extent  On  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  barley  imd  the  castor-oil 
bean  [ricmut  conwwma)  are  cultivated; 
and,  on  some  of  the  best  lands  above  tide- 
water, hemp  is  raised  to  advantage.  The 
trans- Alle^^any  country,  being  exceeding- 
ly mountainous  and  remote  from  market,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
Very  littie  more  grain  is  raised  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  country  itself  and 
the  travellers  and  stock-drovers  who  pass 
throuffh  it  The  pinnate  and  soil  beinf 
favorable,  the  pastures  ^re  excellent 
The  grecoisward  (poawruUs)  and  white 
clover  (trtfolium  r^^eiv)  spring  up  sponta- 
neously wherever  the  tiinber  is  removed 
or  deadened,  and,  on  rich  ground,  are 
very  luxuriant  Of  the  profits  of  agricul- 
ture m  Virf^inia,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  precision.  In  very  many  instances, 
it  yields  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  culti- 
vator; in  others,  a  net  income  of  two  or 
three  per  cent  But,  where  the  land  is  in 
good  neart,  the  convertible  husbandry 
practised,  and  wheat  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  products,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  slave  labor,  a  profit  of  fcom  six  to 
eight  per  cent  may  be  annually  derived 
firom  tne  capital  invested.  For  this  resuk, 
however,  great  activity  and  attention  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Lands  in  the  Valley,  where  there  are  oom- 
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paratively  few  alaveSy  sell  higher  than  on  Tatioim  have  been  made,  either  at  paUic 

the  eastern  aide  of  the  Blue  ridge;  and  aeminariea  or  by  private  citizens    The 

the  general  appea|«nce  of  the  country  is  diary  of  an  intelugent  gentleman  at  RJch- 

moie  prosperous,  although  the  soil  is,  for  mond  exhibits  the  following  table  of  meaii 

the  most  part,  inferior;  the  climate  de-  temperature  for  tho  jean  stated.     His 

cidedly  so ;  running  streams  less  frequent;  later  observations  are  incomi^ete. 

end  communication  vnth  markets  more  Average  Tera- 

difficult  and  expeosive.     In  1831,  accord-  peraiare  in                 Morning^.    Noon.    Nigk. 

ing  to  official  returns,  44,529  hogsheads  ^q^A        49S        65       55 

oftobacco  were  delivered  from  the  sever-  jggs  ,,!!.!![  48^        64|     54| 

al  warehouses  in  the  state  for  export  and  iSSHd^  !!!.'.!!!  481        65       54 

manufacture;  and,  during  the  year  which  jggy  i  i  *  .*  i  I  i  *  50^        65       55 

ended  in  June,  1832,  upwards  of  544,000  ' ' 

barrels  of  flour  passed  the  various  inspec-  This  table  exhibits  a  striking  appnudma- 
tions.  The  quantity  of  flour  inspected  is,  tion  in  the  results  of  each  year.  Tbe 
however,  a  very  uncertain  index  to  the  monthly  calculations  upon  which  it  is 
total  product  Some  of  the  Virginia  flour,  founded,  if  compared  with  five  years'  ob* 
and  especially  the  Richmond  brand,  has  servations  made  by  Mr.  Jefierson  at  Wil- 
acquired  great  celebri^  in  South  Ameri-  liamsburg,  from  1772  to  1777,  will  author- 
ca  and  el^where.  Most  of  the  vesetable  ize  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  low- 
productions  found  in  the  Middle  and  er  Virginia  has  underaone  a  considerable 
some  of  the  Southern  States  are  common  change  in  the  last  halfcentury.  Accord- 
also  to  Virginia.  Westofthe  Alleehany,  ing  to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  the  average  daily 
the  sugar  maple  grows  in  abundance,  range  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  five 
There  are  some  excellent  native  grapes,  years  mentioned,  did  not  exceed  fivm  5^ 
the  culture  of  which  will  claim  greater  at-  to  7° ;  whereas,  from  1824  to  1827  inclu- 
ten'tion,  since  the  winteis  have  been  found  sive,  the  aversffe  variation  was  16°.  Riph- 
toosevere  for  the  foreien  vine. — Fewcoun-  mond  and  "VS^liamsburg  are  sixty  milei 
tries  possess  greater  mcilities  for  manufac-  distant,  and  except  that  the  latter  is  nearer 
turing ;  the  raw  material  of  ahnost  every  the  ocean,  and  within  the  influence  of  iti 
kind,  labor  sufficiendy  cheap  and  abun-  breeze,  the  difierence  in  tempenture  mint 
dant,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel,  and  be  inconsiderable.  That  the  climate  if 
water  power  without  limit.  Yet,  with  all  much  more  fluctuating  than  formerly  bc- 
these  advantages,  planting  and  forming  cords  with  the  experience  of  most  penoos 
will  long  be  the  fovorite  pursuits.  In  the  advanced  in  years.  The  changes  are 
northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  more  sudden  and  violent:  the  heals  of 
state,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  summer,  especially  in  latter  yean,  are 
valuable  manufoctories  are  established  of  more  intense,  and  the  winter  cold  more 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  glass,  iron,  &c  severe  for  short  perioda  The  spring  » 
The  Kenawha  salt-works  produce  annu-  exceedingly  inconstant ;  but  the  latter 
ally  about  1,000,000  bushels,  and  those  part  of  autumn,  particulariy  in  the  upper 
of  the  Holston  about  100,000.  country,  is  a  fine  and  deligfatflil  aeasoo. 
ClimaU.  In  -  a  countiy  of  such  ereat  The  mdian  summer,  which  seldom  ftib  to 
extent,  and  of  so  uneven  a  surfoce,  there  occur  late  in  the  foil,  or  in  early  winter,  le 
IS,  of  course,  great  diversity  of  climate.  It  distinguished  by  a  golden  haze,  and  mort 
is  believed  that  fow  meteorological  obser-  agreeable  temperature. 

PoptuoHofL 

By  the  census  of  1830,  the  flree  white  population  amounted  to    6^^300 

freecoloied  «             «               47,348 

«             «          slaves  «             «             469,757 

Total, 1^11,405 

In  1800,  the  free  white  males  numbered 514,980 

<«  free  colored  "  20,124 

«  slaves  «  345,796—880^ 

Increase  in  thuty  yean, 331,^ 

or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent 

In  Ihe  same  period,  the  free  unites  m-  and  the  slaves,  123,^1,  or  36  per  cent 

creased  180,020,  or  35  per  cent ;  the  flree  For  the  ten  years  precedmg  the  oetfi* 

coloied  penons  27,224,  or  135  per  cent;  of  1830,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whow 
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popalatioii  diminuihed  conmderablyy  aiul 
the  relative  increase  of  the  sevend  clasBee 
Taried  from  the  foregoing  results.  On  the 
Mrhole  population,  the  rate  was  reduced 
firom  3/i  to  13i  per  cent;  on  the  free 
white,  fiom  35  to  15  per  cent ;  on  the 
free  colored,  from  135  to  28^  per  cent ; 
and  on  the  slaves  from  36  to  lOfl  per 
cent.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that, 
while  the  black  population  of  the  whole 
state  has  been  diminiahing,  when  com- 
pared with  the  white,  the  reverse  is  true 
in  respect  to  Eastern  Virginia,  which  is 
peculiarly  the  slave  r^on ;  for,  while,  in 
1790,  there  was  in  that  district  a  majority 
of  25,000  whites,  the  slave  and  free  color- 
ed population  outnumbered  them  at  eveiy 
successive  census,  until,  in  1830,  the  ex- 
cess was  upwards  of  81,000.    The  facts 
thus  exhibited  showthat  Western  Virginia, 
which  contains  comparatively. few  sUves, 
has  rapidly  increasea  its  white  population 
in  the  last  ten  years,  the  rate  of  mcrease 
amounting  to  25  per  cent ;  while,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  the  increase 
of  the  whites,  in  the  same  period,  did  not 
exceed  7i  per  cent    The  greater  multi- 
plication of  blacks  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
notwithstanding  constant  deportation  to 
the  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
may  he  partly  ascribed  to  the  mild  treat- 
ment which  they  generally  receive  from 
their  owners.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
evil  effects  of  slavery,  and  the  policy  of 
adopting  some  scheme  for  gradual  aboli- 
tion, are  topics  which  have  been  freely 
cmd  earnestly  discussed,  and  have  already 
arrayed  the  Virginians  into  two  powerful 
partiea    The  sfow  progress  of  the  white 
population,  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  states,  when  so  many  propitious 
causes  exist  for  its  advancement,  has  been 
urjred  as  a  prominent  objection  to  slavery. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  its  aggregate  popu- 
lation has  fidlen  far  short  of  the  preaic- 
tions  of  former  times.    Mr.  Jefiferson,  in 
his  Notes,  which  were  written  in  1782, 
estimated  that  the  then  existing  stock,  un- 
aided by  foreiffn  emigration,  would  be 
multiplied  to  2^0,000  by  the  year  1835, 
exceedinff,  by  upwards  of  a  million,  the 
result  of^the  last  census.    That  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  has  been  restrained  by 
powerful  checks  seems  reasonable;  but 
to  point  out  their  true  character  and  ope- 
ration, belongs  rather  to  the  department 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Education.  The  general  assembly,  in 
1810,  esUtblished  the  literary  fund,  by 
dedicating  the  proceeds  of  lul  escheats, 
fines  and  forfeitures  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.    In  1816^  the  fund  was 


increased  by  the  liberal  grant  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  general  government  on  ac- 
count of  advances  made  by  the  state  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  England.  In  1831, 
the  fund,  from  these  various  sources, 
amounted  to  $1,581,870.  Its  annual  rev- 
enue is  about  $75,000.  Out  of  the  U. 
States'  debt,  the  legislature  made  a  dona- 
tion of  $230,000  in  aid  of  the  university 
of  Vurginia,  established  at  ChariottesviUe, 
and,  moreover,  set  apart  an  annuity  of 
$15,000  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  fiind 
towards  the  same  object  The  sum  of 
$45,000  has  also  been  annually  af^ropri- 
ated  to  the  several  counties  in  the  ratio  of 
their  white  population,  for  the  sole  b^iefit 
and  instruction  of  poor  children  in.  the 
elements  of  learning.  The  primary 
school  svstem  has  been  modified  and 
improved  fit>m  time  to  time,  and  is  now 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  sec- 
ond auditor,  who  renders  an  annual  report 
to  the  legislature,  founded  upon  the  re- 
turns of  the  county  commissioners.  In 
1830, 14,169  poor  children  were  sent  to 
school,  for  each  of  whom  the  average  ex- 
pense of  tuition  within  the  year  was 
$2:82,  and  the  average  daily  sum  less 
than  four  cents.  Although  the  publio 
bounty  is  confined  to  the  offspring  of  in- 
digent parents,  a  plan  is  in  operation  by 
which  contributions  may  be  received 
fiom  individuals  in  aid  of  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  open  to  all  classes  of  pu- 
pils ;  and  strong  hope  is  entertained  tnat 
the  experiment  will  prove  successful. 
Notwithstanding  the  aifficulties  which 
oppose  any  unm>nn  and  perfect  scheme 
of  elementaiy  instruction — difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  mixed  population 
of  one  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  thinly- 
settied  and  rugged  surface  of  the  other- 
experience  has  alread]^  demonstrated  the 
sreat  utility  of  the  existing  system ;  and 
mousands,  who  might  have  grown  to 
manhood  in  utter  ignorance,  have  at  least 
been  gipunded  in  the  rudiments  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  The  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, situated  near  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  favorite  object  of  his  care 
while  living,  has  a  noble  building,  or  rath- 
er collection  of  buildings,  suitM  to  the 
accommodation  of  nine  professors,  and 
upwards  of  200  students.  The  latter, 
however,  though  gradually  increasing, 
have  at  no  time  exceeded  140.  T^e  insti- 
tution is  furnished  with  a  valuable  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  &c  William 
and  Maiy  college,  the  most  ancient  semi- 
nary in  the  state,  and  the  alma  makr  of 
many  distinguished  Virginians,  is  still 
prosperoua    It  has  five  piofoMon,  a  U- 
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brary  of  3  or  4000  volumes,  a  philosophi- 
eal  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  funds 
H mounting  to  upwards  of  $130,000. 
Hampden  Sydney  coUege,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county,  and  Washington  college, 
k)  Rockbridge  county,  are  both  flounc- 
ing institutions ;  and,  beddes  these,  a  col- 
lege has  been  lately  founded  at  Boydtown, 
in  Mecklenburg,  under  favorable  auspices. 
Under  this  head,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  state  has  a  valuable  public  libra- 
ry at  the  seat  of  government,  containing 
CoOO  volumes  in  the  various  departments 
of  science  and  literature. 

Religioru  Although  the  bill  of  rights, 
in  1776,  declared  that  all  men  were  equal- 
ly entided  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
yet  the  first  constitution  contained  no  ex- 

Eress  provision  on  the  subject  The  legis- 
iture,  in  1785,  passed  an  act  for  establish- 
ing religious  freedom,  and  subsequently 
repealed  all  laws  which  recognised  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  the  legal 
establishment  The  glebe  lands,  and  oth- 
er church  property,  were  vested  in  the 
overseers  or  the  poor  for  charitable  uses, 
reserving  only  to  the  living  incumbents 
an  estate  for  life,  and'  exempting  the 
church  buildings  from  confiscation.  The 
new  constitution  of  1830  fully  recognises 
absolute  religious  freedom  as  a  part  of  the 
Amdamentallaw.  The  Episcopal  church, 
which,  afler  the  loss  of  its  revenues,  suffer- 
ed almost  total  extinction  in  Virginia,  has 
revived,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the 
voluntary  support  of  its  Vriends,  and  is 
now  distinguished  by  numerous  and 
wealthy  members,  and  by  a  pious  and 
intelligent  clergy.  In  1831,  the  number 
of  ministers  in  the  state,  including  two 
bishops,  was  59,  churches,  58,  and-  2840 
communicants.  In  the  same  ^ear,  the 
l^resbyterians  numbered  94  ministers,  of 
whom  14  were  licentiates ;  105  churches, 
and  7950  communicants :  the  Mediod- 
ists,  131  ministers,  and  39,058  commu- 
nicants, of  whom  4731  were  colored  peo- 
ple :  the  Baptists,  236  ministers,  includ- 
ing 20  licentiates,  370  churches,  or  con- 
gregations, and  45,703  communicants,  of 
whom  it  is  comectured  that  one  half  are 
blacks  :  the  Cfatholics,  5  ministers,  and 
10  congregations;  but  the  number  of  lay 
members  is  not  ascertained.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists are  the.  most  numerous  sects  in  the 
state ;  and  the  estimate  does  not  include 
a  considerable  number  of  separatists  from 
both  communions.  Besides  these,  there 
are  Friends,  Lutherans,  Dunkers,  Unita- 
rians, Jews,  &C.,  &C.,  scattered  through 


the  state,  whose  numbers  are  not  acco- 
rately  known.  The  Presbjrteriaiis  \me  a 
theological  seminary  in  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  Episcopalians  one  near  Alexan- 
dria, both  of  which  institutions  haTe 
flourished  by  private  liberality.  The 
state,  in  its  polincal  capacity,  has  always 
manifested  a  strong  jealousy  of  all  eccle- 
siastical establishments;  yet  tbeViiigini- 
ans  are  generous  in  private  contributioiff 
towards  objects  of  religion  and  beoevo- 
lence.  Sunday  schools,  and  societies  for 
promoting  temperance,  African  cobniza- 
tion,  &C.,  have  been  extensively  patroo- 
ised  in  latter  years,  and  the  vice  of  opea 
infidelity  is  now  much  less  prevalent  than 
formerly. 

Hnances.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is 
principally  derived  from  taxes  on  land, 
slaves,  horses,  carriages,  merchants' and 
other  licenses,  and  judicial  proceedinp. 
In  1817,  the  land,  with  its  iMrovementt, 
was  revalued  at  upwards  of  $206,000,000, 
and  the  average  price  per  acre,  including 
.town  property,  was  a  fractit)n  more  than 
$6.  In  1831,  the  public  income,  besides 
the  profits  derived  from  specific  fiindsdc- 
votra  to  education  and  internal  improve- 
ment, amounted  to  $452,000,  and  the  goY- 
emment  expenditure  to  $434,000:  the 
number  of  taxable  slaves,  245,750 ;  how 
282,864,  and  pleasure  coaches,  2982.  The 
state  taxes,  compared  with  the  public  re- 
sources, are  very  moderate.  The  county 
levies  for  supporting  the  poor,  frectmg 
jails,  and  defraying  other  local  expevsea, 
are  more  burdensome.  Permanent  capi- 
tal of  the  literaiy  fund,  $1,531,870;  reve- 
nue of  1831,  $73,103:  capital  of  t^^" 
for  internal  improvement,  $1,428,9d1; 
revenue  of  1831,  $91,562. 

Provision  for  Crimes^  Paujterisnh  »^ 
There  is  but  one  penitentiary  in  the  ^e, 
and  that  at  the  seat  of  government.  W 
building  is  spacious,  containing  ^n?^ 
workshops,  manufactories,  &c  ^h^  in- 
stitution is  well  managed,  and  the  lawr 
of  the  convicts  productive.  There  j^» 
1690  convicts  received  from  l800tolwi. 
of  whom  84  were  sentenced  for  secona 
and  third  oflfences.  In  1831,  die  numb^ 
of  convicts  was  167,  of  whom  J^^ 
white  males,  1  white  female,  29  ooc^ 
males,  and  5  black  females:  44  ^^ 
natives  of  oil\er  states  and  countries  »- 
sides  Virginia.  Jails  are  erected  m  e^ 
county  in  the  state,  each  having  ^P?"r 
apartments  for  debtors  and  cnnJ'^J^ 
They  are  under  the  inspection  *"^^^f 
vision  of  the  superior  courts.  The  pw 
are  supported  by  compulsory  «*®*^^ 
in  each  cotmty.    In  a  majority  or  w 
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eoiiiitie8,poor-house0  have  been  erected: 
in  the  residue,  the  paupers  are  maintained 
at  private  dwellings.  According  to.  the 
official  returns  for  1829,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  paupers  was  '4283,  of  whom  176 
were  peraons  of  color.  Amount  of  poor 
rates  assessed,  $124^14,  or  an  avera^  of 
|;29  for  each  pauper.  There  are  two 
lunatic  asylums,  one  at  Williamsburff,  and 
the  other  at  Staunton,  both  erected  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense:  in 
1831,  totfd  nilmber  or  patients  83,  besides 
manv  in  the  county  jails,  and  in  private 
dwellings,  the  hospitals  being  full.  The 
legislature  has  maae  no  provision  for  the 
support  and  education  of  deaf  mutes,  al- 
though, in  1825,  the  chief  magistrate  in- 
vited public  attention  to  the  subiect  By 
the  census  of  1830,  it  appears  tnat  there 
were  654  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  be- 
incs  in  the  state,  of  whom  522  were 
whites,  and  only  132  blacks,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  one  out  of  every  1330 
whites,  and  one  out  of  every  3917  slaves 
and  fi«e  colored  peraons.  Out  of  819 
blind  peraons  in  the  state,  the  largest  pro- 
portion, or  445,  belong  to  the  colored 
class. 

MQUuu  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns for  1831,  the  efi^ctive  military  force 
of  the  state  was  as  foUows: — 

General  staff, 102 

Cavaliy,    7,075 

Artilleiy, 5,733 

OrenadieiB,    inftntry    of    the 

line  &C., 88,578 

Making,  in  the  aggregate, .  .  .   101,488 

being  about  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the 
white  population. 

MiaceUaneous.  Four  principal  banks 
and  seventeen  branches  are  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  In  1831,  the 
aggregate  capital  stock  amounted  to 
$5,607,100 ;  notes  in  circulation, 
$4,114,715;  specie,  $832,462:49;  bills 
diacounted,  $8,985,303:  post-offices  in  the 
state,  743 ;  fbreignera  not  naturalized,  756 ; 
whole  number  of  newspapera,  51,  of 
which  26  are  published  east,  and  25  west, 
of  the  Blue  ridge ;  three  are  theological, 
and  48  commerciid  and  political  Pe- 
riodicals exclusively  literary  have  been 
veiT  litde  patronised. 

Chwemment  and  Lawi.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  1830  was  adopted,  after  a  sharp 
conflict  upon  various  pomts.  In  the  con- 
vention, a  kind  of  compromiBe  was  effect- 
ed between  contending  parties,  by  which, 
whatever  may  be  considered  as  the  extent 
of  concession  on  either  side,  it  is  certain 
that  a  more  just  and  equal  representation 


was  estaUisbed  in  the  legiriature.  This 
body  is  composed  of  two  branches,  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates,  the  former 
consistmg  of  32,  and  the  latter  of  134, 
members.  Thirteen  senatora  and  51  del- 
egates are  apportioned  to  Western,  and  19 
senatora  and  83  delegates  to  Eastern,  Vir- 

S'  lia ;  and,  after  the  year  1841,  the  legia- 
ure  (two  thirds  of  each  house  concur- 
ring) may  re-apportion  the  senatora  and 
deleffates  througnout  the  conuuonwealth, 
so  that  the  former  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  36,  nor  the  latter  150.  The  repre- 
sentation in  congress  is  to  be  arranged  up- 
on the  foderal  principle  of  numbers,  add- 
ing three  fifths  of  the  slaves  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons.  Senatora  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  dde- 
flates  twenw-five ;  and  both  must  be  resi- 
dents and  veeholdera  in  their  respective 
elecdon  districts.  All  persons  holding 
lucrative  offices,  and  mimstera  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  ineligible  to  either  house.  The 
general  assembly  shall  meet  once  a  year, 
or  oflener,  if  necessary.  All  laws  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  delegates.  Various 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, intended  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,'  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpus^  &c. ; 
but  express  power  is  conferred  to  disfi^an- 
chise  persons  guilty  of  duelling.  The 
right  of  suffirage,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, is  extended  to  lessees,  house-keepers, 
&C.,  and  may  be  exercised  by  almost 
every  citizen.  All  elections  are  conducted 
viva  voce.  The  chief  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  three  years,  and  render- 
ed ineligible  for  three  yeara  afler  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  three,  with  whom  he  must  ad^ 
vise,  but  may  disre^iard  their  advice.  The 
senior  counsellor  is  Ueutenant-govemor. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court  of  appeals,  in  the  countv  justices,  and 
in  such  superior  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  superi- 
or courts  are  elected  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  hold  their  offices  during  ^d 
behavior,  but  may  be  removed  by  joint 
vote  of  the  legislature,  two  thirds  of  the 
membera  present  in  each  house  concur- 
ring. The  supreme  court  of  appeals, 
consisdnff  of  five  judges,  holds  its  sessions 
alternate^  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
at  Lewisburff,  in  Western  Virginia,  and  is 
the  court  of  dernier  resort  in  all  civil 
causes  at  common  law,  and  in  chancery 
removed  from  mferior  tribunals.  The 
circuit  superior  courts  are  held  twice  a 
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ymr  In  eaeh  coonty  of  the  oommonwealdi ; 
and  the  state  ib  divided  into  ten  distrkCs 
and  twenty  circuits^  to  each  of  which  cir- 
cuits one  judffe  is  awigned.  They  have 
coniizance  of  all  causee  at  common  law 
and  in  chancery,  and  of  all  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  One  half  of  the  judges 
assemble  aheniatelyat  the  seat  of  eovem- 
ment  in  the  months  of  July  and  Decem- 
ber, and  constitute  the  seneral  court, 
which  hss  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
causes  brought  before  it  by  writ  of  error, 
and  entertains  all  motions  agiinst  public 
debtors  and  defaulters.  The  county 
courts  possess  not  only  very  extensive  ju- 
risdiction OS  tribunals  of  iustice,  but  exer- 
cise considerable  authority  in  matters  of 
police,  and  other  local  concerns.  Their 
services  are  alto^ther  gratuitous,  and 
theu*  powers  are  dispensed  with  a  kmd  of 
patriarchal  simplici^,  which  renders  them 
a  popular  branch  of  the  judicial  system. 
The  common  law  of  England,  modified 
by  successive  statutes,  is  the  basis  of  the 
Viminia  code.  Conforminji;  to  the  spirit 
of  me  institutions,  the  abohtion  of  entails, 
and  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  were 
among  the  earliest  alterations  in  the  Eng- 
lish system.  The  criminal  code  has  been 
likewise  ameliorated  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  there  are  but  few  ofiences  for 
which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. 

JSstory.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  colonial 
history  of  Vinrinia  is  all  that  our  limits 
will  permit  The  final  departure  of  cap- 
tain Smith  fit>m  the  colony,  in  1609  (see 
Smi£k^  /oAn),  was  followed  by  the  disas- 
ters which  always  attended  even  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  that  e;ctraordinary  man. 
Riot  and  insubordination  terminated  in 
iiimine  and  extreme  suffering,  insomuch 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  Gates,  Somers  and 
Newport,  who  were  despatched  from 
England  about  six  months  afler  Smith's 
return  to  that  country,  only  sixty  survivors 
remained  out  of  a  flourishing  colony  of 
500  souls.  Discouraged  by  misfortune, 
this  miserable  remnant  determined  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  theu*  calamities,  and 
had  actuaUy  embarked  for  Eusland,  wlien 
they  were  met  by  lord  Delawar,  who 
prevailed  on  them  to  return,  and  recom- 
mence their  career  at  Jamestown.  For 
ten  years  after  this  event,  the  colony  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  prosperity,  and  con- 
siderably extended  its  limits.  Its  stability 
and  domestic  happiness  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  introduction,  in  16S20  and 
tlie  following  year,  of  160  females,  of 
humble  fortune  and  spotless  character, 
who  became  wives  to  tne  planters,  at  the 
moderate  price,  fixed  by  the  London  com- 


pany, of  150  poimds  of  tobfieeo.  Abom 
the  same  time,  another  event  oocorred, 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  it  b 
difiScult  to  foretell :  a  Dutch  veBsel  enter- 
ed James  river,  and  sold  to  the  colonic 
twenty  Afiican  slaves,  thereby  ririof  rise 
to  that  peculiar  condition  of  society  wfaiikh 
distinguishes  the  Southern  States.  Ai 
the  colonv  continued  to  grow  in  extern 
and  population,  inferior  courts  were  es- 
tablisned  for  the  cheap  and  conyeniem 
administration  of  justice.  Hence  spronf 
the  ancient  county  court  system  wfaidi 
now  exists.  The  colony  did  not  long  eii- 
ioy  unmixed  prosperity.'  Various  caim 
had  conspired  to  lull  all  suspicion  of  In- 
dian treachery  and  vengeance;  bui^  in 
1622,  the  savages  made  a  sudden  and  8^ 
cret  irruption,  in  which  347  whites,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  were  horri- 
bly massacred-.  The  gratitude  of  a  do- 
mesticated Indian  alone  saved  the  wbde 
fit)m  extermination.  A  vindictive  wir 
followed  this  act  of  aggression;  puUie 
improvements  were  abandoned ;  the  «t- 
tiements  were  reduced  in  number,  md 
scarcity  once  more  prevailed  to  an  alann- 
ing  degree.  Relier  was  generously  d^ 
spatched  from  England ;  but,  the  king^ 
jealousy  being  about  that  time  awakened 
by  the  freedom  of  discusnon  which  pre- 
vailed in  corporate  bodies,  and  availiiif 
himself  further  of  the  frequent  revertesof 
the  colonv,  he  dissolved  the  Virginia  com- 
pany, and  revested  its  privileges  in  die 
crown.  The  entire  direction  of  the  colo- 
ny was  confided  to  a  governor  and  twelve 
counsellore,  appointed  by  special  commis- 
sion. Charles  I  adopted  his  father's  pob- 
cy,  with  such  hateful  additions,  that,  ins 
fit  of  popular  rage,  the  colonists  seized 
their  governor,  sir  John  Harvey,  ^f^ 
him  a  prisoner  to  England,  attended  ^ 
deputies  to  represent  their  wronw.  The 
critical  condition  of  the  monarch,  rtther 
than  his  sense  of  justice,  procured  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Harvey  ^vas  d»- 
E laced,  and  sir  William  Berkeley  sent  a« 
is  successor.  This  act  of  the  crown,  to- 
gether with  the  call  of  an  assembly,  con- 
verted the  Virginians  into  loyal  subjwtt- 
Force  only  compelled  them  to  vfeW » 
Cromwell's  government;  and,  after  tn« 
death  of  Matthews,  the  usurper's  vicege- 
rent, they  proclaimed  Charles  II  as  *J"§ 
before  intelligence  of  his  restoration  Wfl 
been  received  from  England.  Sirwu- 
liam  Berkeley  was  reinstated  as  jovenj- 
or ;  but,  during  the  despotic  reign  « 
Charies,  so  many  causes  of  discontent  w- 
cumulated,  that  they  finally  ripened  m^ 
an  actual  rebellion,  headed  by  Nathaoiei 
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Bacon,  a  member  of  the  governor'B  coun- 
cil and  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  educa- 
tion and  talents.  After  various  outrages 
and  calamities  incident  to  civil  vrar,  includ- 
ing the  destructiogLof  Jamestown  by  the 
inaurgeDts,  the  deSh  of  Bacon  delivered 
the  colony  fix>m  the  evils  wliich  threaten- 
ed its  existence.  Berkeley  resumed  the. 
govern raent,  but  shortly,  afterwards  .re-, 
turned  to  England,  leaving  Herbert  Jef- 
friea  his  successor.  A  .long  period  of 
proeperous  tranquillity  succeeded.  The 
settlement  of  the  country  extended  be- 
yond the  mountains,  and  it  was  not  until 
175;!,  that  the  hostile  encroachments  of 
the  French  kindled  a  war,  and  involv- 
ed the  colomr  again  in  its  calamities. 
The  events  of  that  period,  during  which 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  youthful 
Washington  afforded  a  presajjpe.  of  his 
future  renown, — as  well  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
power, — belong  rather  to  the  genera]  de- 
partment of  American  history.  Virginia 
gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  men,  who 
took  a  decided  part  against  the  mother 
country^  And  shared  in  the  common,  sac- 
rifices, toils  and  triumphs  of  the^revolu- 
tionary  stnigde. 

.Vi&oiffiA  University,  at  Chajr^ottes- 
ville,.  had,  in  1831,  nrae  instructers,  130 
students,  and  a  library  of  8000  volumes. 
This* institution  has  ample  funds,  and  is 
very  well  ftimished  with  philosophical 
apparatus.    (See  ChariottewiUe.) 

ViaeiNs,  EuBVEir  Tbousaio).  (See 
Ursula,  SL) 

ViRiATHUSjOr  ViKiATHEs ;  a  brave  Lii- 
sitanian,  who  maintained  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Romans  in  defence  of  his 
country.  The^  Roman  pretor,  Servius 
Galba,  had  driven  the  Lusitanians,  by  his 
cruelties,  to  a  revolt,  when  Viriathus,  who 
had  orfginally  be^n  a  huntsman,  and  after- 
wards a  robber,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans with  such  decisive  success,  that  but 
few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  escaped.  New  forces  were  repeats 
edly  sent  against  him  ;  but  the  Romans  ex- 

Sirienced  sevend  additional  defeats,  and 
etellus  alone  was  more  fortunate.  It 
was  finally  thought  expedient,  therefore, 
to  acknowledge  Viriathus  as  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  ofLusitania  (Portugal), 
and  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him. 
But  the  Romans  soon  perfidiously  broke 
the  treaty,  and  Servilius  Ceepio,  the  Ro- 
man commander,  had  this  formidable 
enemy  put  out  of  his  way  by  an  act  of 
treacheiy.  Thus  fell  Viriathus,  by  the 
hands  of  wHsaiwins,  after  a  fourteen  years* 
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victorioas  oonteat,  in  the  year  of  Roma 
612. 

ViscoNTi ;  an  old  Milanese  fomily,  cel- 
ebrated, during  the  middle  ages  and  in 
modem  times,  oy  its  political  consequence 
and  by  its  panonaoe  of  science.  Of  the 
origin  of  the  ftmily  and  the  name,  we 
have  no  certain  accounts ;  but  some  derive 
the  former  finom  the  old  Lombard  kinos, 
and  the  latter  fiom  the  pretended  ri^t 
of  its  members  to  piit  the  croWn  upon 
the  head  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  History 
makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy ;  but  they  disappear  fiom 
the  time  of  the  destrucnon  or  IMilan  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  when,  with  soma 
other  noble  famiHe^  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  Uie  superior  power  of  the  opposite 
party,  the  Torriani,  or  nunily  Delia  Torre. 
The  first  of  the  Vlscqnti,  who  laid  die 
foundadon  of  their  greamess,  was  Otto, 
archbishop  of  MUan  (died  1258),  who 
gained  the  ascendency  over  his  enemies, 
and  beaueathed  his  power  to  his  nephew, 
MaUeo  (died  13221.  The  latter  was,  how- 
ever, driven  into  oanishment  by  the  Tor^ 
riani,  but,  after  living  in  exile  seven  yeu& 
had  the  address  to  obtain  the  title  of 
imperial  governor,  which  he  ^oon  ex- 
changed for  that  of  prince  of  Milan. 
Matteo  transthitted  the  supreme  power  to 
his  eldest  son,  Galeazzoy  who  was  over- 
powered by  bis  enemies,  among  whom 
were  his  own  brothers,  and  throvm  into 
prison  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1827.  He 
died,  soon  after  his  release  firom  confine- 
ment, at  Brescia.  His  sdn  .too,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  increased  the  extent 
of  his  dominions^  was  not  lesi  distin- 
guished for  his  padfirr  virtffes'than  for 
his  militaiy  talents,  and'  died  in  1329,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  Of  Ms  age,  regret- 
^d  by  his  subjects.  As  He  left  no  son, 
his  uncle  Lucchino  succeeded  htm.  The 
latter  extended  still  ftirtber  the  dominions 
of  the  family,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
name  who  was  disdngiiished  as  a  patron 
of  science  and  art  He  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Petrarch,  whom  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  was  noi 
ashamed  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses  him- 
self;  as  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  his  com- 
position, which  has  been  preserved  bv 
Crescimbeni>  After  his  death,  in  1349, 
his  brother  Otowmm  (died  1354),  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  He  reduced  Genoa,  and  was 
a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  He  appointed 
a  commission  bf  six  learned  men  to  eQB>- 
jyise  a'  commentary  on  Dante,  fostered 
the  university  of  Bologna,  ahd  received 
Petrarch,  on  his  arrival  at  Milan,  with 
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the  higbeet  maikB  of  distiactioit.  Gio- 
vmini  was  succeeded  by  his  nephewB, 
MaiUo  H  Bemabd,  and  QaUaxxoIL  Mat- 
teo  died  within  a  year ;  and  his  two 
brothers,  though  eoiiueiU  fi?r  their  war- 
like tatents,  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious by  their  cruelty  and  other  vices. 
Galeazzo,  however,  deserves  praise  for 
his  encouragement  of  letters.  He  con- 
tinued to  treat  Petrarch  with  the  same 
respect  that  his  predecessors  had  shown 
him,  and  employed  him  in  several  nego- 
tiations. The  poet  always  mentioned 
him  with  esteem  and  gratitude,  and  is 
said  to  have  induced  hnn  to  found  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  was  succeeded^ 
in  1378,  by  his  son  Oian  GaUaxx^f  who 
imprisoned  his  uncle  Beniabd,  in  the 
castle  of  Trezzo,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  sole  government.  In  him  the  Vis- 
conti  family  reached  the  summit  of  its 
grandeur  and  splendor.  In  1;395,  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  the 
ducal  dignity  ;  and  his  territories,  were 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Pisa,  Sienna,  Perugia,  Padua 
and  Bologna  were  subject  to  his  sceptre ; 
and  he  luul  abready  shown  a  disposition 
to  assume  tbe  title  of  king  of  Italy,  when 
his  ambitious  projects  were  cut  short  by 
his  death,  of  the  plague  (in  1402).  With 
elevated  views,  he  fostered  science  and 
art,  collected  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  at  his  court,  restored  the  univer- 
sity of  Piacenza,  connected  that  of  Pavia 
with  it,  and  founded  a  huge  library.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  also,  some  great  ardiitectu- 
ral  works  were  executed ;  among  them, 
the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Tessino,  at 
Pavia,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  at 
Milan  (1386—97).  Gian  Galeazzo  left 
three  sons,  Qiammaria^  FUippo  Marioy 
and  an  illeffitimate  chiM,  GaJbndj  among 
whom  his  dominions  were  divided.  Their 
mutual  dissensions  and  youthful  indis- 
credons  soon  undermined  their  power. 
In  most  of  the  Lombard  cities,  single 
powerful  citizens  raised  themselves  to  die 
head  of  their  respective  towns,  and  the 
neighboring  states  took  advantage  of  the 
fiivorable  opportunity  to  extend  ^eir  lim- 
its at  the  expense  of  the  Visconti.  The 
Florentines  took  Pisa,  and  the  Vonetiana 
mdually  obtained  possession  of  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  and  other  towns. 
jGriammaria  was  hated  for  his  cruelty,  and, 
in  1412,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy. 
Filippo  Maria  now  reigned  alone,  and, 
dunng  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life,  was  alternately  at  the  summit  of 
happiness  and  in  the  depths  of  miseiy. 
As  ofteu  as  he  had  the  fbitune  to  recover 


any  of  the  lost  citiei^  so  oAen  had  he  the 
grief  to  witness  their  renewed  loss;  and 
his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Venetians,  who  repeatedly 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Milan,  and  de- 
vastated the  surroundmg  territory.  He 
died  in  1447,  leaving.no  male  heirs.  His 
natural  daughter.  Bianco,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Francesco  Sforza,  one  of  the  most 
distin^ished  generals  of  the  time.  The 
Milanese  were  desirous  to  regain  their 
ancient  freedom ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  tbe  attacks  of 
the  rival  princes,  who  were  eager  to  gain 
possession  of  so  rich  and  beautiful  a  coun- 
try ;  and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
gut  themselves  under  the  government  of 
fbrza,  who  was  named  duke  of  MUan 
in  1450.    (See  Sforxa,  and  Milan.) 

ViscoiiTf,  John  Baptist  Anthony ;  an 
Italian  antiquary,  bom  at  Vemazza  in 
Genoa,  in  1722,  and  educated  at  Rome  by 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  painter,  and  who  de- 
signed his  nephew  for  the  same  profes- 
sion. But  tbe  latter  preferred  the  study 
of  antiquities,  and,  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  inclination,  purchased 
the  ofllce  of  apostolic  notary.  He  be- 
came connected  witli  the  celebrated 
Winckelmann,  whom  he  succ^ded,  in 
1768,  in  the  station*  of  prefect  or  commis- 
sary of  antiquities  at  Rome ;  and  Clement 
XlV,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cal throne,  the  following  year,  having 
formed  the  desien  of  founding  a  new 
museum  in  tbe  Vatican,  the  execution  of 
tbe  plan  was  intrusted  to  Visconti,  who 
superintended  the  researches  for  ancient 
monuments  carried  on  at  Rome  under 
popes  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI.  Among 
the  relics  of  fbnner  ages  brought  to  ligbt^ 
was  tbe  tomb  of  the  Scipioe,  relative  to 
which  Visconti  published  Letters  and  No- 
tices in  the  Roman  Anthology;  and  he 
was  tbe  author  of  some  other  arcbceo- 
logical  memoire.  His  death  took  place 
Sept  2, 1784.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Museum  Pio-ClemmHnvm ;  but  the 
text  accompanying  the  engravings  of  that 
work  was  written  by  his  son. 

Visconti,  Ennius  Quirinus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
archeeologistB  and  antiquaries,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  in  1751.  While  a  child,  he 
knew  how  to  distinguish  die  heads  of  the 
emperors  upon  medals,  at  An  age  when 
he  could  hardly  pronounce  their  names. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  ace,  he  underwent 
a  public  exaooination  in  Roman  and  bib- 
lical history,  numismatics,  ehronolory, 
geography,  geometry ;  and,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  able  to  acdve  the  moat  diffi- 
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cult  proMems  of  trigonometry  and  analyti- 
cal i^ometry.  The  next  year,  he  publish- 
ed a  metrical  veraion  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  with  an  account  of  his  method 
of  studying  languages,  and  soon  after  un- 
dertook a  metrical  translation  of.  Pindar, 
ffis  lather  had  formed  the  plan  tor  a  de- 
scription of  the  Pio-Clementinum  mu- 
seum, and  executed  some  articles  of  it ; 
and  die  first  volume,  which  appeared  in 
1782,  bears  his  name ;  but  the  son  had 
written  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  he  con- 
tinued this  neat  work,  which  appeared 
under  the  tide  H  Museo  Pio-CUmentino 
detcrittoy  in  the  following  order :  two  vol- 
umes, 1784;  thhd,  17tS;  fourth,  1790; 
fifth,  1793;  sixth,  1796;  and  seventh, 
1807.  An^  eighth  volume,  entitled  B 
Muno  Ckkaramoniij  is  by  Philip  Aurelius 
Visconti  and  Guattani.  This  labor  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  him ; 
and  he  likevrise  published  numerous 
archcBological  treatises  in  different  Ital- 
ian journals.  When  the  treasures  of 
ancient  art  were  removed  from  the 
cities  of  Italy  to  Paris,  Visconti  followed 
them  to  that  place,  and  arranj§;ed  and 
wrote  a  descriptive  catalogue  oi  the  an- 
tiques in  the  museum.  'Die  last  edition 
of  this  catalogue,  which  abounds  in  in- 
genious and  learned  remarks,  appeared  in 
1815,  under  the  title  JVatkes  des  SiatueMj 
BtuU$  d  Btu^rdiefs  de  la  Gakrie  dts 
Antiques  du  Musie  NJptlUon.  In  1817, 
he  published  DeacripHon  du  Antiques  du 
MuUe  royal}  and  his  description  of  the 
rich  collection  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Akt»4e  I\rancait  is  still  more  complete. 
Visoonti  had  been  chosen  a  member  of 
the  institute  in  1800 ;  and  he  continued, 
after  his  arrival  in  France,  to  contribute 
learned  and  valuable  pape»  to  different 
journals  and  other  literary  publications. 
Nothings  at  that  time,  was  m  a  more  con- 


fiised  state  than  iconography :  there  were 
innumerable  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  in  existence,  but  arcbieologists 
were  at  a  loss  in  determining  the  respect- 
ive individuals.  Visconti  undertook  the 
task  of  forming  a  complete  Grecian  and 
Roman  iconoffFB^hy.  The  former  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  folio  (Icono- 
m^hie  Grecquel  Paris,  1811,  and  the  two 
first  parts  of  the  latter,  contaiuing  the 
celebrated  Romans,  m  1818,  leaving  onlv 
the  iconogranhy  of  the  emperors,  which 
was  rendered  an  easier  task  by  the  num- 
ber of  medals,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Mongez.  Visconti's  services  wer«  also 
sought  m  foreign  countries.  Lord  Wors- 
lev  engaged  bun  to  describe  the  collection 
of  woiks  of  art  which  he  had  procured 
m  Greece ;  and  the  description  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  under  the  title  U  Mur 
seo  ffbrrieyano.  Pariiament  also  sent  for 
him,  to  consult  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  marbles ;  and  he  prepared  an  excel- 
lent catalogue  of  those  celebmted  antiques. 
(See  Elgin,)  Visconti  died  m  1818.  Few 
mquurers  into  antiquity  have  possessed 
such  various  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
all  departments  illustrative  of  its  stud^. 
His  complete  works  appeared  at  Milan,  m 
1824  seq.,  in  Italian  and  French  [Open 
tutUj  divise  in  tre  Clasai:  1st  division^  8 
vols.;  2d, 5 vols.;  and3d,8  vols.), with ni»- 
merous  engravinjra. 

ViscoimT,  in  England ;  a  title  of  nobili- 
ty, indicating  a  rank  between  an  earl 
and  a  baron.  (See  Eariy  and  MbilOy,) 
The  first  viscounts  in  England  were 
created  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI ;  and 
they  have  never  been  numerous. 

VuHHU ;  the  second  person  of  the  Hin- 
doo trinwurHy  or  trinitv,  consisting  of  Bra- 
ma,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserver, 
and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  (See  w^Mrfor, 
and  Mian  Mfthohgy,) 
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TA&AZfTULA  {aranea  Utrenhda) ;  a  large 
■pecies  of  spider,  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  popukr  Btoiy  that  its  bite  can  only 
he  cured  by  dancing  to  music  till  the  suf- 
ferer is  exhausted.  Much  hss  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject ;  but  there  ap- 
peals to  be  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
story  has  any  foundation  whatever  in  fact 
It  is,  however,  commonly  believed  in  Italy 
and  other  countries  on  the  Mediteiranean 
inhabited  by  this  insect  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city 
of  Tarentum,  in  Italy.  The  habits  of  the 
animad  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other 
spiderB.  It  constructs  a  vertical  hole  in 
the  ground,  several  inches  in  depth,  and 
places  itself  at  the  entrance  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  leapiilg  upon  such  insects  as  may 
chance  to  approach.  These  it  drags  to  the 
bottom  of  Its  habitation,  and  devoura  at 
its  leisure.  The  color  is  brown,  with  an 
ash-colored  margin;  and  the  abdomen  has 
a  dorsal  line  of  triangular,  deeper  nwts. 

TtoEOLooT  (from  etof,  God,  and  Xoyotj 
word,  science)  signified,  with  the  Greeks, 
the  dogmas  and  mythuses  relating  to  the 
ffods  and  the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was 
divided  into  mythological  theoloffy  (the 
whole  of  that  which  the  poets  relate  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of 
the  gods) ;  political  theology,  or  the  doc- 
trines on  these  points  which  the  govern- 
ments acknowled^d ;  and  physical  the- 
ology, or  the  views  of  philosophers. 
Those  who  occupied  themselves  with  in- 
quiries on  these  subiects,  were  called 
iheologiana.  (See  Cicero,  De  JSTatura 
Dnrvmj  iii,  21 ;  Augustinus,  De  CiviiaU 
Deij  vi,  5 ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
work  entitled  l&romaia,  book  v.)  The 
Christian  mewing  of  theology  must  he 
distin^ished  from  this.  A mong  the  early 
Christians,  theology  (i.e.  Christian  theolo- 
ffy) siffnified  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
50  • 


nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  (See  Athanasius's 
Second  Dbcourie  agamti  Ike  AHom,  in 
his  worics,  vol.  i. ;  Eusebius's  Ecdesiattieal 
SRaUry,  L  1.)  Since  the  eleventh  century, 
ikeoU^  has  been  used  to  denote  the 
doctnne  of  God  and*  his  worship  in  sen- 
eral ;  also  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  doc- 
trines. In  this  latter  sense,  Ahelard  (q.  v.) 
wrote  a  system  of  theology  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  In  more  modem  times,  however, 
Christian  theology  has  been  distinguished, 
still  more  accurately,  from  the  Christian 
religion.  By  the  former  is  meant  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  necessan'  to  the 
teacher  of  religion.  It  requires,  therefore, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, to  enable  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bible  to  diecide  for  himself,  by  accurate 
comparison  of  the  original,  on  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  other 
knowledge  connected  with  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible;  therefore  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Christian  church  (which  afibrds  the  nioj«t 
intelligible  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
power,  truth  and  divinity  of  Christianitj', 
and  sheds  light  upon  the  grndiial  form«- 
tion  of  particulai'  doctrines) ;  also  a  phi- 
losophic spirit,  and  an  acquaintance  %viih 
natural  theology,  to  enable  the  stiwleiit  to 
understand  the  relations  of  revealed  re- 
ligion to  the  conclusions  of  reason  aiul 
experience  on  subjects  of  religious  faith. 
and  to  keep  in  view  the  leading  iden  of 
Christianity  in  judging  of  the  doctrines 
contained  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such 
a  philological,  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal acquaintance*  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  is  essential  to  the  religious 
teacher,  that  he  may  accommodate  his 
instructions  to  the  import  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  may  he  .able  to  defend  his 
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conTictioiu  ajiaioBt  all  attacks.  As  many 
men  of  cultivated  minds  early  became 
converts  to  Christianity  ;  as .  different 
opinions,  oiiporticular  points,  soon  (pew 
up  in  the  different  religipus  communities, 
and  amonc  the  teachers  of  the  church ; 
and  as  Christianity  met  with  many  learned 
opponents,  who  were  to  be  resisted  by  the 
weapons  of.  learning  and  argument, — a 
Christian  theology  was  necessarily  formed 
at  an  early  pericNL  What  the  nithers  of 
ttie  church  and  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ajees  had  done  for  this  science, 
was  insumcient  to  satisfy  inquirers,  after 
new  aids  had  been  affonied  to  scientific 
study  by  the  invention  of  printing,  the  re- 
vival  of  leaiioing,  and  the  new  principles 
introduced  by  the  reformation.  The 
investieations  of  the  reformers  had  begim 
to  shed  light  upon  the  diversities  of  their 
creeds ;  but  the.  symbolical  books  which 
were  soon  drawn  up,  checked  the  Prot^ 
Qstant  theologians  .in  the  application  of 
their  principles,  and«  with  the  exception 
of  researches  into  ecclesiastical  histoiy, 
whic!i  were  &vored  by  the  Calvinists  m 
particular,  left  ^r^  play  only  to  polemics: 
In  the  love  of  controversy,  in  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  preconoeiveid  notions,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  dialectical  method  of  the 
schodmen,  the  Protestant  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  differed  little  firoin 
Ithe  Catholic.  But  about  the  ehd  of  that 
century,  theology  received  a  new  charac^ 
ter  from  the  enorts  of  Spener  to  give 
practical  efficacy  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  deism  of  the 
English.  philoeopherB.  The  tendency  of 
the  former  was  to  pietism  and  the  neglect 
of  scientiiic  cultivation ;  that  of  the  latter 
to  a  chilling  scepticism...  Theology  was 
threatened  with  dancer  by  both,  but  thiis 
danger  was  averted  by  the  labors  of  the 
German  clergy.  Resting,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple (which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  acknowledged)  of  free  inquiry,  sup- 
ported by  a  love  of  historical  and  philo- 
sophical truth,  and  directing  their  efforts 
to  the  points  most  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  men  ip  wisdom  *and 
virtue,  the  German  Protestants,  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centunr,  have 
.done  more  to  give  a  scientific  character 
and  practical  utility  to  theology  than  had 
been  done  in  any  previous  century  of  the 
Christian  church.  On  account  of  ike 
peculiar  cultivation  of  iheplogical  sci- 
ence in  Grermanv,  we  shall  now  give  a 
view  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated 
at  present  in  that  country,  taken  from  a 
small  pamphlet  published  by  the  theo- 
logical fiiculty  at  Halle,  for  the  use  of 


students  in  theology — Amfftiavmg  Jftr 
uy^dbmfe  I^eoloren  (HaUe,  1837).  The 
whole  range  of  meological  science  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts— 
exegetical,  systematical,  historical  and 
practical  theology. — Blxegetieal  ThnHogy 
embraces  all  those  branches  of  knowledge! 
that  are  icquisite  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  contain  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Christian  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  principal  subdivifflons  :— 
1.  The  historico-critical  introduction  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
This  treats  of  the  hiflPtory  and  form  of 
these  books,  of  their  age,  origin  and  con- 
tents. 3.  Biblical  hertneneutics,  or  theo- 
ry of  interpretation.  This  applies  the 
general  principles  of  interpretation,  which 
are  conunon  to  all  writings,  to  the  biblical 
writinss  in  particular,-  and  derives  also 
special  rules  fi^m  those  circumstances 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  biblical  books. 
Closely  connected  with  hermeneutics  is 
biblical  criticism,  including  veibal  criti- 
cism, which  occupied  itself  with  the 
judgment  and  restoratkm  of  the  sacred 
text ;  and  the  (so  called)  higher  criticism, 
which  consists  in  inve8ligati<Mis  relatire 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  several  books 
of  Scripture.  3.  biblical  exegesia.  This 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples or  hermeneutics  and  criticism  to  the 
grammatico-historical  interpretation  of 
tne  original  text  of  the  Siraiptures. 

SuskmaUeal  Theokpy  consists  in  the 
methodical  and  orderfy  investigatioD  and 
proof  of  rdigious  truths  and  propositions, 
or  those  connected  with  rehgion ;  all  of 
which,  when  Collected  fix>m  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  united  into  one  whole,  consti- 
tute the  system 'of  the  CSuistian  religion. 
All  th^se  truths  and  propositions  nave 
reference  either  to  objects  of  knowledge 
and  belief,  or  to  that  which  is  confonna- 
ble  to  duty  in  oUr  affections  and  actions. 
Hence  the  following  dhtinctions:—!.  D<>g- 
itaatic  theology,  or  system  of  Christian 
fidth ;  that  is,  the  systematic  exhibition  or 
discussion  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  m  regard  to  God, 
his  attribiktes,  operations  and  relations  to 
us.  A  distinction  is  made  between  bib- 
lical theology,  which  derives  the  fPf^f^^ 
of  doctrines  exclumvely  fnxn  the  Bible, 
and  ecclesiastical  theology,  or  the  sys- 
tematical exhibition  of  the  biblical  doc- 
trines according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church.  Both  these  are  usually 
treated  together,  and  in  connexion  with 
critical  investigations ;  but  they  are  some- 
separately    discussed.     Lectures 
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upon  this  Btnenee  sometimeB  include  the 
fajfltoiy  of  Christian  doctrines,  or  attack 
enponeous  views  on  the  q>ot.  This  last 
is  called  polame,  or  denMie  theology. 
The  history  of  doctrines,  howeven  to- 
gether with  the  general  histoiy  of  the 
Christian  fiiith,  and  also  polemics,  are 
sometimes  treatjBd  separately  firom  dog- 
matic theology.  So  is  apologetic  tbeolo- 
gy,  or  the  deieuce  of  Christianity,  which, 
owever,  is  more  commonly  united  with 
the-  lectives  on  dogmatics.  2.  Moral 
theology^  or  Christian  ethics ;  that  is,  the 
systematic  exhibition  of  what  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  respectmff  the  duties  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  Qieir  actions  and 
actions. 

TRstorical  Thtologu  includes  all  those 
branches  of  knowl^ge  which  relate  to 
the  history  of  religion,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  of  all  which  stands 
in  connexion  with  relieion,  or  has  origi- 
nated from  it  Historical  theology  includes^ 
1.  The  histoiT  of  Christian  doctrines. 
In  this  the  student  is  led  to  see  the  grad- 
ual formation  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
held  by  the  church.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  history -of  the  fathers  (patristics) 
is  also  recommended.  2.  Symbolical  the- 
ology, or  the  historico-donnatical  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  creeds  and 
confessions  in  the  Eyan^Ucal  church, 
and  a  comparatiye  exhibition  of  the  sys- 
tems of  odier  Christian  denominations. 
3.  Archsology,  or  antiquities,  for  the  il- 
lustration of  me  biblical  writings,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  primitiye  constitution 
of  the  Christian  church.  4  Theological 
literature,  or  bibliography. 

Practical  The(^gy  occupies  itself  with 
the  whole  circle  orstudies  directly  pre- 
paratory to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a 
Christian  teacher.  The  general  method 
of  popular  and  practical  religious  instruc- 
tion is  usually. taught  in  connexion  with 
rules  for  a  continued  discourse^  as  in 
sermons  (homiletics),  and  rules  for  cate- 
chetical instruction.  2.  Pastoral  theolo- 
gy inyites  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  that  prudence  which  it  be- 
comes him  to  maintain  in  all  the  business 
of  his  office.  It  includes  the  subject  of 
liturgies  and  his  duties  as  director  of 
the  external  woiship.  3.  Ecclesiastical 
law  includes,  i^nertdly,  all  the  laws  and 
privileges  havmg  reference  to  religion, 
and  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  ^ich 
all  Christian  denominations  are  agreed. 
Specially,  it  relates  to  particular  ecclesi- 
astical cofnmunities.  Of  the  latter,  the 
canon  law  and  the  German  Protestant 


ecclesiasdcal  law  are  the  chief  kinds, 
(See  also  the  note  to  the  article  UnhtrH' 
Ut»y  which  gives  the  liFt  of  theological 
lectures  at  the  university  of  Beriin.) 

Torpedo  ;  a  ffenus  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  rays,  and  formerly 
united  with  them  under  the  nija  of  lin- 
nsus.  It  is  diBtinffuished  by  the  short 
and  somewhat  fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly 
circular  disk  formed  by  the  body.  This 
is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  are  small  and 
acute.  The  electrical  apparatus,  which 
has  rendered  the  torpedo  so  celebraUM!, 
consists  of  smdl  membranous  tubes,  dis- 
posed like  honey-comb,  and  divided^  by 
norizontal  partitions,  into  small  cells, 
which  are  filled  vrith  a  mucous  substance. 
These  occupy  the  space  between  the 
head  gills  and  pectoral  fins,  and  are  abun- 
dantiv  supplied  with  nerves  from  tiie 
eighth  pair.  This  conformation  is  analo- 
gous, in  many  respects,  to  the  galvanic 
pile,  and,  accordingly,  the  identity  of  the 
benumbing  power  of  these  animals  with 
electricity  may  be  considered  establish- 
ed. A  Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by 
one  of  these  animals.  This  extraordina- 
ry structure,  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
termination of  important  points  in  gene- 
ral physiology,  serves  a  more  humble 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  animal. 
by  exercising  this  power,  the  torpedo  is 
enabled  to  procure  its  prey,  and  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  enemies.  Whoever 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it  receives  a  sud- 
den, paralyzing  shock  in  the  arms ;  and 
small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are  completely 
stunned  on  approaching  it.  This  faculty 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  species  of 
torpedo.  The  rymrwhUy  or  electrical 
eel  (see  that  article),  of  the  fre^  waters 
of  South  America,  possesses  it  in  a  still 
Bore  extraordinary  degree;  and  it  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  a  nluruf,  or  cat- 
fish, of  the  African  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  fishes  of  different  genera. 
The  torpedo*  however,  is  best  known,  as  it 
has  been  an  object  of  astonishment  and 
terror  with  the  conmion  people  in  all  ages. 
According  to  Cuvier,  several  species  in- 
habit the  European  seas,  which  have 
been  confounded  under  the  rcQa  torpedo 
of  LinnsBus.  Thejy  fl^uent  sandy  coasts, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  conceal 
themselves  above  low- water  mark.  Ac- 
cording to  Mitchill,  we  have  one  upon 
our  own  coasts,  which  is  sometunes  taken 
on  St  Georse's  Bank,  in  the  ocean,  near 
Block  island,  imd  to  tiie  souAwaid.  Few 
are  taken  in  the  course  Of  the  season,  and 
these  only  by  the  hook  and  line,  while 
fishing  for  cod.     These  instances  are. 
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however,  well  rememberad  by  the  fieh- 
ermen,  who  call  the  animal  numb'Jbh,  or 
cramp^lUh,  It  is  said  sometimee  to  attain 
the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
^ liver  is  cut  out  for  the  sake  of  the  oil; 
but  no  use  is  made  of  the  body. 

Turnip  (hroMicare^);  a  cruci^rous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  the 
cabbage,  extensively  cultivated  for  thesake 
of  its  esculent  root  This  latter  is  turbinate, 
more  or  less  depressed,  but  varies  some- 
what in  color,  size  and  form  in  the  sub- 
varieties  produced  by  culture.  It  is  of  a 
fleshy  consistence,  and  has  a  sweet,  some- 
what pungent,  and  agreeable  taste.  The 
radical  leaves  are  obionff  and  lyrate ;  the 
upper  ones  entire :  the  flowers  ar»  usual- 
ly yellow.  The  smaller  varieties,  in  gen- 
eral, are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
most  esteemed ;  but  the  quality  depends 
verv  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  should  be  sandy  and  light  The 
ordinary  season  of  sowing  is  from  the 
end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  procure  them 
throughout  the  season,  they  may  be 
sown  fVom  March  till  September.  Tur- 
nips are. a  wholesome  article  of  food, 
much  in  use.  The  large-rooted  varieties 
have  b^en  employed  in  Europe  for  fod- 
der, during  the  winter  season,  from  time 
immemorial.  They  are  given  to  cattie  to 
fatten  them,  and  also  to  sheep,  hogs,  &c. 
It  has  been  ascertuned  that  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  field  culture  is  by 
drills,  which  will  produce  crops  of  treble 
the  weight  of  those  grown  in  the  broad- 
cast manner. — ^The  nUa  haga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  is  a  variety  of  jB.  eamptstrisy  oflen 
cultivated.  The  root  is  larffe,  of  a  vellow- 
ish  color;  but,  in  general,  it  is  less  es- 
teemed than  the  common  turnip. 

Turnspit;  an  active,  industrious  va- 
riety of  the  dog,  once  conadered  an  in- 
dispensable attendant  on  the  spit,  and  still 
employed  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
distinguished  bv  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  shortness  of  the  legs ;  the  tail  is  curl- 
ed on  the  back,  and  the  usual  color  gray- 
ish, with  black  spots. 

Turtle  Dove  [cchmha  twrtwr).  This 
bird  is  shy  and  retired,  and  builds  only  in 
deop  woods.  It  makes  the  forest  resound 
with  its  plaintive  cooings.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  conjugal  attachment,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  temberate  parts  of  the  eastern 
continent  We  have,  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  States,  the  Carolina  dove,  a  species 
analogous  m  many  respects. 

Unitarian;  a  name  used  to  designate 
a  class  of  religionists,  who  hold  to  die 
personal  unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  The 
Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  have  beea 
avowed  (after  the  reformation)  by  Martin^ 
Cellarius,  a  native  of  Stuttgaid^  who  ^rss 
just  finishing  his  studies  at  Wittenbeig, 
where  Luther  was  professor,  when  the 
latter  began  to  set  bims^f  in  oppositioD 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Cathotic 
church.  Cellarius  adopted  Luther's 
views,  and  was  at  first  distinguished  by 
his  friendship  and  that  of  Melanchtbon. 
His  subsequent  avowal  of  Unitarian  opio* 
ions  subjected  him  to  an  imprisonment, 
whence  being  released,  he  retired,  in 
1536,  to  Basle,  and  died  there  in  1564. 
Among  other  theologians,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  were  led  to  a  like  result,  were 
Lewis  Hetzer,  put  to  death  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Constance,  in  1529 ;  John  Den- 
kius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Nuremberg, 
who  was  associated  with  Hetzer  in  trans- 
lating the  Prophets  into  German ;  John 
Campanus,  of  Wittenberg;  Adam  Pas- 
tor, a  Westpbalian;  and  Claudius,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  about  1530,  preached 
his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace. 
A  person  of  more  note  thaa  any  of  these 
was  Michael  Servetus,  bom,  in  1509,  at 
Villanueva,  in  Arraj^on,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Michael  Yillanovanus. 
During  his  study  of  the  common  law,  at 
Toulouse,  the  news  of  the  spreading  ref- 
ormation eneaged  him  in  an  examination 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
he  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Not  venturing  then  to  publish  his  belief 
in  France,  he  removed,  m  1530,  to  Basle. 
In  the  following  year,  he  published,  at 
Strasbu]^,  his  Dt  TrinUaiU  Elmribus,  Iat 
hri  sq^Umf  and  soon  afler,  at  Hagu^u* 
his  Dialogorum  de  TVmttofe,  LiSn  duo. 
From  the  storm  which  these  works  ex- 
cited, he  retired  first  to  Basle,  then  to  hy' 
ons,  and  lastiy  to  Paris,  where,  under  his 
name  of  Yillanovanus,  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  became,  for  a  shorCtime,  a  pul>- 
lic  lecturer  in  that  department  of  the 
university.  His  great  work,  ChrM'^^ 
nism  Ruiihdioj  was  published  anony- 
mously, in  1553,  at  Vienna.  The  sanie 
year,  he  was  arrested,  at  Geneva,  on  his 
way  into  Italy,  and  condemned  to  be 
bamed  for  heresy — a  sentence  which  was 
carried  into  efiectthe  following  day  w— In 
Italy,  a  similar  movement  of  opinion  had, 
meanwhile,  been  taking  place.  In  1546, 
the  inqirisition  obUuned  knowledge  of  a 
society  of  persons  of  rank  and  learning 
at  Vicenza,  who  were  accustomed  to 
meet  for  the  consideration  of  religions 

auestions,  and,  among  other  doctrines  of 
le   church,   had  discarded  that  of  the 
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TVinhy.  Three  of  the  nuxnher  were  a]>- 
prehendedf  one  of  whom  died  in  prison, 
pad  the  oUier  two  were  put  to  death  at 
Venice.  The  rest,  comprieing  Beveral  of 
the  names  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
guished in  this  cause,  effected  their  es- 
cape. Among  them  appears  to  have  been 
LflBlius  Sozziri,  or  the  elder  Socinus,  a 
native  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany.  After  the 
dispersion  of  his  fri^ds  at  Vicenza,  he 
withdrew  to  Zurich,  ftom  which  place 
he  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
Europe,  and,  among  others,  at  two  difter- 
ent  times,  into  Poland,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  converted  to  his  opinions  the  confes- 
sor of  the  queen.  He  wrote  largely  upon 
the  Trinity,  as  afterwards  appeared  from 
manuscripts  left  in  the  poaaMsion  of  his 
nephew,  out  published  nothing,  and  died 
a  natural  death  at  Zurich,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  The  inconveniences  which 
Unitarians  had  hitherto  encountered  in 
avowing  their  ftdth,  naturally  leading 
them  to  look  for  some  common  retreat, 
their  attention  was  directed  to  Poland,  in 
consequence  of  the  free  institutions  of 
diat  kingdom,  and  the  lax  sentiments  of 
toleration  which  were  attributed  to  its 
reigning  monarch,  Sigismund  II.  A  large 
portion  of  the  reformed  clergy  of  Poland 
ranked  themselves  in  their  number,  as 
•ariy  as  1565,  m  which  year  they  were 
separated  ftom  the  communion  of  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans.  The  period 
of  their  prosperity  now  began.  They 
vrere  included  witmn  the  pada  convetiia, 
or  grant  of  ft«edom  of  worship.  TMr 
Afl^rdant  opinions  on  minor  points  be- 
came harmonized,  partly  under  the  in- 
ftuenoe  of  Faustus  Bbcinus,  nephew  of 
LbsUus,  who  established  himselSf  sQiopg 
them  in  1579,  and,  thoush  at  ftrst  receiv- 
ed coldly,  soon  acquired  the  ascendency^ 
due  to  an  eaniest  and  disinterested  char- 
acter and  singular  powers  of  mind.  From 
thehr  settlejaent  at  Racow,  where  they 
had  a  collem,  which,  at  one  time,  num- 
bered more  than  a  thousand  students,  and 
from  other  places,  they  sent  out  numerous 
learned  publicatioitt,  spreadinff  their 
views  of  the  Christiai^  ^stem  mr  and 
vride.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
they  had  churches ;  and  among  their  ad- 
herents were  numbers  of  the. principal 
nobility.  The  rr^otfi  accessible  monument 
which  remains  of  tUe  abilities  and  erudition 
of  their  writers  is  in  the  collection  called 
BibUothtca  Dratrum  Poionorumi  made  in  8 
vols.,  folio,  by  Andrew  Wissowatius  and 
others,  and  containing  works  of  the  two 
Socini,  Schlicting,  Wolza|j;^,  Crellius, 
Pnipcovius and  Wissowatius;  to  which» 


in  some  copies,  is  found  added  a  volume 
of  writings  of  Brenius;  Measures  which 
followed,  of  combined'  hostility  against 
them  on  the  part  of  Catholics  and  other 
Protestants,  were  favored  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  Poland  durinff  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  disorderly  conduct  of 
some  students  of  the  college  at  Ra^ 
cow,  who  had  broken  down  a  cross  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  seized 
on  for  the  occasion  of  severe  meas- 
ures of  coercion ;  and,  though  the  offend- 
ers were- punished,  and  eveiy  satisfticlion 
for  the  outrage  oftered  bv  their  parents  and 
the  governors  of  the  college,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  decree,  by  the  diet 
of  Wamw,  for  the  church  and  voUeffe  to 
be  closed,  the  press  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
professors  sent  into  exile.  This  decree 
was  followed,  through  the  twenty  suc- 
ceeding years,  bv  others,  with  provisions 
more  severe,  till,  in  1658,  the  Unitarians 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, 
publicly-  to  solemnize  their  worship,  or 
profess  their  sentiments,  and  required  to 
attach  themselves,  within  three  ^eara, 
to  the  Catholic^  Lutheran,  or  Calvmistic 
communion,  or  quit  the  kimrdom ;  and, 
in  1660,  the  time  allowed  in  this  alterna- 
tive for  disposing  of  their  property,  and 
making  other  arranffements  for  expatria- 
tion, was  ftvther  ahridged  by  a  decree 
making  immediate  outlawry  the  penalty  of 
delay.  In  the  dispersion  which  followed, 
some  went  to  England,  some  to  difierent 
states  of  Germanv,  some  to  Holland 
(where  the  BxhUeAeca,  above  mention^^d, 
was  published,  'oiud  where,  before  '.  >ng, 
they  became  merged  in  the  body ''  Re- 
monstrants), and  some  to  Transy^  ^ia. — 
They  continued  to  be  known  as  a  distinct 
community  only  in  this  latter  country, 
where,  under  the  ans]Mr«s  of  George 
Blandrata,  a  Piedmontese  physician,  and 
a  friend  of  Faustus  Socinus,  dieir  doc- 
trine had  appeared  not  long  aft:^r  the  pe- 
riod of  its  nse  in  Poland,  and  had  beeu 
fiivored,  in  like  manner,  by  a  system  of 
toleration,  pursued  by  two  successive 
monarchs.  But,  whether  from  other, 
causes,  or  owin^  to  the  toleration  being 
limited  to  a  particular  form  of  the  Unita- 
rian doctrine  ^involving  the  obligation  of 
invoking'  Chnst),  the  number  of  profos- 
scHS  never  became  large.  The  Unitarian 
still  remains  one  of  the  four  communions 
reeosnised  by  the  Austrian  government 
of  Transylvania.  According  to  the  Con- 
venaUons'Lexiconj  it  connsts  of  50,000 
persons,  divided  among  164  churches, 
governed  by  a  superintendent  and  two 
consistories.    At  Clausenburg,  thebpiin* 
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dpal  seat,  and  at  Tboarda,  tbey  have 
Bcnools.  Tbe  most  conaiderable  publica- 
tioo  which  has  proceeded  from  them,  is 
tbe  ExpiiaUiofUi  Locarum  VeL  d  Not, 
TVfl.  er  qyihut  7Vtmta(i»  Dogma  sUMiri 
BoUty  by  George  Enjedinus,  their  third 
superintendeDt  The  most  recent  formal ' 
exposition  of  their  views  is  believed  to 
be  found  in  the  Summa  Univena  Thto- 
kguB  secwukun  UnUariot  (Clausenburg, 
1784),  attributed  to  professor  Marcos^ — ^In 
Holland,  Erasmus  John,  rector  of  the  col- 
lege of  Antwerp,  published,  in  1585,  an 
anonymous  work,  favoring  this  system, 
entitled  AniUhens  Docinrut  ChrisHdAnti- 
chrigH  de  Una  Vero  Deo,  He  was  forth- 
with banished.  Thirteen  ^ears  af^r,  Os- 
torode  and  Voidove,  for  similar  publica- 
tions, were  ordered,  by  the  states-seneral, 
to  leave  theJJnited  Provinces  within  ten 
days,  and  their  writings  to  be  burned. 
Brandt,  as  quoted  bv  Mosheim,  savs  that, 
when  the  multitudo  had  assembled  to 
Witness  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence,  the  books  were  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  magistrates  were  curious 
to  examine  them,  and  had  divided  them 
among  themselves  and  their  friends.  In 
1637,  Adolphus  Venator,  minister  of  Al- 
inaei^  was  banished  for  compoaing  a  wofk 
which  savored  of  Sociniamsm,  quodpor^ 
Unia8arm(dka$aperd.  It  beingstill  found, 
however,  that  there  were.man^  Unitarians 
in  Holland,  magnam  m  his  terns  Sbctmoao- 
nna  meMoin  Mte  (L'Amy),  th^  synods  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
states-general,  urging  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther measures ;  whereupon  that  body,  aAer 
consulting  the  divines  of  Leyden,  issued 
an  edict,  bearing  date  September  19, 
1653,  forbidding  the  profession  of  the 
Socinian  heresy,  and  the  holding  of  its 
assem'blies,  under  pain  of  banishment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  punishment  at  dis- 
cretion for  the  second.  But — ^whether  it 
was  owing  to  impressions  made  by  the 
Apology  of  Schlicttng,  published  in  the 
next  year,  to  the  opposidon  of  public  sen- 
timent, to  the  numbers  of  the  Unitarians 
themselves,  or  to  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  the  edict  with  the  principles  of 
toleration  ab^rady  asserted  by  the  states- 
general  in  several  treaties,  as  well  as  in 
tbeii:  articles  of  union — it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execution. 
To  mention  no  other  single  names  than 
those  of  EpiscopiuB,  Grotius,  Le  Clero, 
and  Wetstein,  there  has  probably  been 
always  a  large  number  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Remonstrants  of  Holland.  But 
the  Remonstrants  have  not  published  their 
opinions  iiwely,  being,  at  all  timesi  a  de» 


pressed  sect  Their  ministen  at  one  p^ 
riod  were  deprived,  and  at  another  ban- 
ished; and,  till  the  Dutch  revolution  in 
1795,  no  Remonstrant  couM  hold  a  piibMe 
office,  or  be  a  professor  in  tbe  universities^ 
or  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  A  re- 
laxation of  attachment  to  hitherto  cuirent 
opinions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  1817,  on  the  recoveiy  of  Dutch 
independence,  an  assembly  of  professors 
and  divines  was  convened,  which  per- 
mitted candidates  for  the  ministry  to  pro- 
fess and  teach  the  articles  of  the  svnod 
of  Dort,  as  far  as  they  are  m  occordonoe 
wiA  ike  Bibie.  More  recent  publications 
of  that  country  show  that  Unitarian  opin- 
ions have  there  disseminated  themsdves  to 
no«  inconsiderable  extent. — ^Unitarianism 
in  England  dates  almost  as  fiir  back  as 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  BiUe. 
Strype,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  says,  '•  There  were  other  here- 
sies now  (1548)  vented  abroad,  as  the  de- 
nial of  the  Trinity  and  the  Deitv  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  f  and,  two  years  after,  the 
same  writer  reports,  **Ariani8m  now 
showed  itself  so  openly,  and  was  in  such 
danger  of  spreading  further,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  suppress  it  by  nmmg 
more  ragged  methods  tmn  seemed  agree- 
able to  the  merciful  principles  of  tbe  pro- 
fteion  of  the  gospel."  In  1551,  a  Ger- 
man, named  George  van  Paris,  was  burned 
at  London,  for  this  heresy,  and,  four  years 
af%er,  another  person,  at  Uxbridge.  loan 
Bocfaer,  sometimes  called  the  hmm/  of 
Kent,  was  a  more  distinguiahed  victim. 
She  was  a  lady  of  ftmily  and  education, 
and  of  heroic  courage.  Alluding  to  an 
opinion  entertained  by  her  conoeminff 
the  corporeal  substance  of  the  Savior,  **  fi 
is  a  goodly  matter,"  said  she  to  her  judges, 
^  to  consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long 
ago,  you  burned  Ann  Askew  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  vet  came  yourselves  to  be- 
lieve and  proiem  the  same  doctrine  for 
which  yon  burned  her.  And  now,  for- 
sooth, vou  will  needs  bum  me  for  a  piece 
of  flesh ;  and,  in  the  end,  you  will  come 
to  believe  this  also,  when  ye  have  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  undeniland  them." 
(Southey^i  Book  of  ike  Ovurck,)  Ed- 
ward VI  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  consent  to  her  execution,  and  signed 
the  warrant,  saying  to  Cranmer  that  he 
must  be  responsible  for  tbe  sin.  Under 
James  I,  a  laige  number  of  persons,  some 
of  them  of  rank  and  consideration,  vrere 
executed  for  the  same  o^nee.  In  Crom- 
weirs  time,  they  seem  generally  to  have 
had  milder  treatment  Biddle,  their  lead- 
er, was  at  last,  however,  thrown  by  the 
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\lietator  into  prison,  where  he  died  in 
16G2.  The  posthumous  woric  of  Mihon, 
first  published  in  16^  shows  him  to  have 
adopted  their  sentiments.  An  act  of  the 
long  parliament,  in  1648,  making  the  pro- 
feasion  of  Unitarianism  a  felony,  was  so 
fiir  mitigated,  after  the  revolution,  by  stat- 
utes of  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  William  III, 
as  to  make  the  offence  punishable,  in  the 
(irat  instance,  by  certain  civil  disabilities, 
and,  in  the  second,  bv  three  years'  impris- 
onment, and  virtual  outlawry.  Tnese 
statutes  were  not  repealed  till  1813.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, besides  other  names  6f  the  first 
distinction,  their  claim  to  which  is  dis- 
puted, we  find,  among  avowed  English 
Unitarians,  those  of  Firmin,  Eralyn,  Whish 
ton,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Lardner ;  and,  to 
go  higher,  of  Locke  and  Newton.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  sever- 
al clergymen  of  the  established  church 
(Lindsey,  Jebb,  Wakefield.  Disney,  and 
others)  resigned  theu"  benences,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  among  numer- 
ous converts  firom  the  dissenting  sects,  ap- 
peared the  names  of  doctors  PrieiAley, 
Price,  Aikin,  Rees,  and  others  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  note.  The  English 
body  of  the  ikne  denominations^  as  it  is 
called,  is  composed  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents  and  Baptista  Of  that  por- 
tion of  the  latter  class  called  General  Bap- 
tists, a  majority  are  acknowledged  Unita- 
rians. Such  vtras,  towards  the  close  of 
hn  life,  Robert  Robinson,  the  author  of 
the  Village  Sermons,  and  doctor  Toulmin, 
the  learned  editor  of  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans ;  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  throu|^hout  England,  are  un- 
derstood to  be,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
occupied  bv  congregations  of  this  sort. 
Their  number  was  reckoned,  ten  yeans 
ago,  at  more  than  two  hundred.  ( UnU,  in 
Ang.  Fid,  Hist.  Stat.  PrtEsent.  Bret.  Ex- 
pos.) In  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  vehement  contro- 
versy has  been  carried  on  within  the  two 
or  three  last  years,  the  event  of  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  to  detach  about 
forty  churches  from  the  body  of  that 
communion,  and  unite  them,  as  professed 
Unitarians,  into  a  socie^  of  their  own, 
consisting  of  several  presbjrteries.  There 
are  also  congregations  of  this  charac- 
ter in  Dublin,  and  in  other  southern 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland, 
there  are  Unitarian  chapels  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  iind  c^er  principal 
places.     Anoiong  the  leading  periodical 


publications  devoted  to  this  lause  in 
Great  Britain,  are  the  Monthly  Reposito- 
rjy  printed  in  London ;  the  Christian  Re- 
former and  Reflector,  at  Liverpool ;  and 
the  Christian  Pioneer,  in  Glasj^ow.  There 
is  a  Scottish  Unitarian  Association  lately 
formed ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association,  meeting  annually  at 
London,  serves  for  a  bond  of  union  for 
professors  of  the  belief  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  principal  supply 
of  ministers  is  from  Manchester  college, 
at  York ;  others  come  (rqm  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  from  that  of  Dublin. — ^As 
early  as  1690,  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Am- 
sterdam, of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of 
the  Genevan  church.  The  first  public 
measure  of  importance  in  the  connexion, 
was  a  decree  of  the  Company  of  Pastors, 
in  1725,  dispensing;  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion from  subscription  to  the  Helvetic 
confession,  and  substituting  for  this  a 
profession  of  holding  **  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,- as  com- 
prised in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  siinunarily  set  forth  in  the 
catechLsm."  Vemet,  theological  j>rofes- 
sor  in  the  academy,  published,  not  long 
af^er,  his  disbelief  in  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son.  In  1757,  the  article  Geneva^ 
in  the  French  Encyclopiedia,  announced, 
that  ''many  of  the  ministen  disbelieved 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which 
Calvin,  theur  leader,  was  tlie  zealous  de- 
fender." In  1788,  the  catechism  of  Cal- 
vin was  superseded  by  another,  of  a  char- 
acter to  inaicate  the  justness  of  this  state- 
ment. In  1807,  a  liturgy,  expurgated  up- 
on Unitarian  principles,  was  substituted 
for  that  anciently  in  use ;  and,  two  years 
eariier,*a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  prepa- 
ration upwards  of  a  century,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of*  the  Venera- 
ble Company  of  Pastors.  At  the  present 
time,  the  twenty-seven  pastors  of  the  es- 
tablished church  of  the  canton  are  un- 
derstood, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to 
hold  to  Unitarian  o[nnion&  A  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  broke  out  in  1816, 
which,  though  much  discouraged  by  the 
magistrates,  continues  to  the  present  time. 
M.  Chenevi^re,  rector  of  the  academy, 
the  most  disdnguished  writer  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  published,  in  1831,  an  Essai 
du  Sjfstime  ThMogique  de  la  TViniti.  and 
an  Essai  du  P4eh4  original^  in  which  are 
argued,  at  length.  Unitarian  views  upon 
these  points. — In  America,  Unitarian  opin- 
ions appear  (president  Adams's  letter  to 
doctor  MofBe)  to  have  been  extensively 
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adopte^in  Maawichuaetts  as  eariy  as  the  . 
middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1756,  Em- 
Ivn's  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Account  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  published  in 
Boston,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency 
of  doctor  Mayhew,  of  the  West  churclL 
and  came  into  wide  circulation.  One  of 
the  three  Episcopal  churches  of  that  city 
adopted,  in  1785,  a  litiurgy  excluding  the 
recognition  of  diie  Trinitarian  doctrine. 
In  1805,  attention  was  extensively,  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  several  publications,  oc- 
casioned by  the  appointment  of  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  to  the  divinity  chair  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Jn  181^ 
the  controversy  was  revived  by  a  repub- 
lication, in  this  countiv,  of  a^chapter  m>m 
Mr.  Belsham's  Life  of  Lindsey,  with  the 
title  American  Unitarianism.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  doctrine  had  been  hardly  dis- 
cussed out  of  New  England,  though  a 
small  society,  dating  from  the  visit  of 
doctor  Priestley,  m  1794,  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1819,  a  congregation  was 
gathered  in  Baltimore ;  and  others  now 
exist  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Charieston,  Pittsburg,  Cincinna- 
ti, and  other  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  number  of  churches  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  Congreflntional  form  is 
reckoned  at  from  170  to  200.  Their  min- 
isters are  chiefly  furnished  from  the 
divinity  college  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts.  Among 
the  periodical  publications  which  an- 
nounce their  views  are  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, the  Scriptural  Interpreter,  and  the 
Unitarian  Advocate,  printed  m  Boston ;  tho 
Unitarian  Monitor,  at  Dover,  N.  H. ;  the 
Christian  Monitor,  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.; 
and  the  Unitarian  Essayist,  at  Meadville, 
Penn.  The  annual  reports  of  th^  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  the  government 
of  which  is  established  in  Boston,  circu- 
late information  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  doctrine.  Besides  the  Congreffa- 
tional  Unitarians,  the  denomination  called 
ChrManSf  which  is  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  States,  reckoning,  in 
1827,  from  700  to  1000  churches  (letter 
of  General  Christian  Conference,  in 
Christian  Exammer,  vol.  iv),  maintains 
Unitarian  opinions ;  and  they  are  under- 
stood also  to  prevail  in  the  large  sect  of 
the  Re&rmed  Baptists,  in  the  same  recion 
of  the  country. — ^In  France,  many  of  the 
Protestant  clei]sy  reject  the  Trinitarian 
scheme  of  Christian. doctrine.  The  tone 
of  their  principal  publication,  the  Re- 
vue ProteAanU,  is  hostile  to  it :  and  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  minis- 
try or  the  French   churches,  are  the 


schools  of  Geneva  and  Montauban  sben 
the  Unitarian  system  has  ascendericy.  A 
society  was  formed  last  year,  at  Paxiii, 
called  the  Unitarian  Association  of  Fraoce. 
— ^In  British  Asia,  a  native  society  of  Uni- 
tarian Christians  has  existed,  for  sevenl 
Cs,  at  Msdnu^  under  the  care  of  WiU 
Roberts,  a  native ;  but  a  much  more 
remarkable  developement  of  opinion  of 
this  kmd  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tinffuished  Bramin,  Rammobun  Rov,  ot* 
Calcutta,  who,  in  ms  publications  in  Eng- 
lish, called  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  and 
Firat,  Second  and  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  PubUc,  has  directed  the  thoughts 
of  numbers  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
subjects  therein  proposed,  and,  since 
1837,  has  been  associated  with  conspicu- 
ous individuals  ot  the  native  and  Euro- 
pean population,  in  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian worship  accordiiig  to  the  Unitarian 
faith. — Unitarians  profess  to  derive  their 
views  from  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ul- 
timate arbiter  in  all  relisious  auestioosythus 
distin^ruishing  themsdves  nrom  the  Ra- 
tionalists (otherwise  called  the  i^h/i-«uper- 
naturdlisis)o£Genaany.  They  undertake 
to  show  that,  interpreted  according  to  the 
settled  Uiws  of  language,  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  the  sacred  writings  ifl,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  no  personal  existence  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  that  the  Son  is 
a  derived  and  dependent  being,  whether, 
as  some  heUeve,  created  in  some  remote 
period  of  time,  or,  as  others,  beginning  to 
bve  when  he  appeared  on  earth.  I'hree 
of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  nave  been  relied  onto  prove  the 
contrary  (1  John  v,  7;  1  Tim.  iii,  16; 
and  Acts  xx,  ^),  they  hold,  widi  odier 
critics,  to  be  spurious.  Others  (as  John  i, 
1,  &c ;  Romans  ix,  5)  they  maintain  to 
have  received  an  erroneous  mterpretation. 
They  insist  that  ecclesiastical  histoiy  ena- 
bles them  to  trace  to  obsolete  systems  of 
heathen  philosophy  the  introductk>n  of 
the  received  doctrine  into  the  church,  in 
which,  once  received,  it  has  been  sustained 
on  grounds  independent  of  its  merits; 
and  they  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  it  is  sat- 
.  iafactorily  refuted  by  the  biblical  passages, 
when  rightly  understood,  which  are  cus- 
tomarily adduced  in  its  support  Ac- 
cording as  their  distinguisbmg  doctrine 
has  been  professed  in  different  times  and 
places,  it  has  been  found  in  connexion 
with  various  others,  which  have  been 
prominent  subjects  of  controversy  in  the 
church,  as  those  which  respect  the  man- 
ner of  baptism,  philosophical  liberty  and 
necessity,  the  methods  of  Christ^  media- 
tion, &C.     The  Unitarians  (somstiiitfi 
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Vinegar.. .••••. •........•  573 

Vmeu  (Petrus  de) 575 

Vmiiicateor " 

Vmo  Tinto  (see  Alieant). . .     '< 

Viol,  or  Viola " 

Violet " 

Violin " 

Violoncello ff76 

Violono " 

Viotti (Giovanni Battista)..  577 
Viper  (see  Serpent) 


611 

Virgil     (PnUias     Virgilhis 

Maro) ff77 

(Polydore) 578 

Virgin  blands " 

;- Mary " 

Virginia  (see  Appius  Clan- 

dhis) BT9 

(state) " 

Civil  Divisions,  &c " 

Face  of  the  Country " 

Geologv  and  Mineralogy.  580 

Mineral  Waters •^,,    ** 

Scenery  and  Natural  Cu- 
riosities.•«. 561 

Internal  Improvements.  • .  562 
Arriculture,Manufactures, 

aimate!!*!!.' !!!!!!!!!!  584 

Population " 

Education 585 

Religion 586 

Fmances '< 

Provision  for  Crimes,  Pan- 
perum,  6cc. ...•••.•••    " 

Militia 587 

Miscellaneous " 

Government  and  Laws. .  •    " 

History • 588 

Virginia  University.. 589 

Virgins,  Eleven  Thousand 

(seeUfSuIa,St.) " 

Viriathus,  or  Vtriathes " 

Visconti  (family  of) « 

(John  Baptist  An- 
thony)  590 

■  (Ennius  Quirinus)  .    " 

Viscount 591 

Vishnu.....  ••••. ••    " 

Appshdix; 599 

Tarantula " 

Theology  •••.•••.••..••  " 
Systematical  Theology  594 
Historical  Theology. . .  596 
Practical  Theology. ...    « 

Torpedo .77.....    « 

Turnip 596 

tSimspit « 

IVirtle  Dove " 

Unitarian " 

Unitarians 601 
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